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Tuesday,  16M  March  1876. 


Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  Beport  upon  tbe 
present  condition  of  affairs  in  the  New  Forest,  into  the  operation  of  "He  Deer 
Removal  Act,  1851,"  and  particularly  into  the  exercise  and  effect  of  the  powers  of  in- 
<ilosare  ^ven  by  that  Act. 


Thursday,  \%th  March  1875. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petition  of  Pcrsooe  entitled  to  ri^tt  ia  and  over  the  New  Forest, 
for  alteration  of  Acts  injuriously  affecting  the  Petitioners  and  others,  be  inferred  to  the 
•Committee, 


Thursday,  22nd  April  1875. 

Committee  nominated  of — 

Lord  Henry  Scott.  Lord  Eelmgton. 

Mr.  Cowper>Temple.  Mr.  Alexaader  Brow*. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Smith.  Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Sir  William  Harcourt.  Mr.  Ryder. 

Earl  Percy.  '■  Mr.  Ernest  NoeL 

Sir  Charles  Dilke.  j  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Lopes.  \  Mr.  Biddulph. 

Colonel  Kingscote.  > 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Becorda. 

Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Monday,  3rd  May  1875. 


Ordered,  That  Mr.  Lopes  be  discharged  from  further  attendance  upon  the  Committee. 
Ordered,  That  Mr.  Bodwell  be  added  to  the  Committee. 


Tuesday,  \st  June  1875. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petition  from   Southampton,  against  inclosure,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee. 


Friday,  \6th  July  1873. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  Report  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken 
before  them  to  The  House. 


REPORT P-™ 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  -        -       -       -  p.     iv 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.      1 

APPENDIX P-  265 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  Report  upoD 
the  present  Condition  of  Affairs  in  the  New  Forest,  into  the  Operation 
of  "The  Drbr  Removal  Act,  1861,"  and  particularly  into  the  exercise 
and  effect  of  the  Powers  of  Inclosure  given  by  that  Act;—— Have 
considered  jthe  Matters  to  them  referred,  and  have  oome  to  tfae  following 
Rksocutions,  which  they  have  agreed  to  Report  to  The  House : — 

That  the  Blew  Forest  shall  remain  open  and  unindosed  except  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  expedient  to  maintain  the  existing  right  of  the  Crown 
to  plant  trees. 

That  the  ancient  ornamental  woods  and  trees  shall  be  careivUy  pivservad,. 
and  the  character  of  the  scenery  shall  be  maiatained. 

That  powers  of  inclosure  conferred  by  Statute  shall  be  exercised  only  on  that 
area  which  has  hitherto  been  takes  in  at  vartfrns  times,  and  been  either  kept 
or  thrown  out  under  the  Acts  9  &  10  Will,  3,  c.  36,  48  Geo.  3,  c.  72,  and  the 
Deer  Removal  Act,  1851. 

That  the  Crown  should  retain  the  power  of  keeping  16,000  acres  of  grow- 
ing timber  and  trees  planted  under  the  Ac^  of  William  III.  and  1851,  at  all 
times  under  inclosure ;  and  that  the  Crown  be  entitled  to  enclose  and  throw 
out  at  will  any  portion  of  the  area  over  which  the  powers  of  planting  are  to  be 
exercised,  with  a  view  to  its  unrestricted  use  in  such  manner  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient  for  the  most  profitable  growth  of  timber  and  trees;  but  that  the 
rolling  power  over  the  open  portion  of  the  Forest  not  now  Ranted  or  inclosed 
under  the  Acts  William  IH.  or  1851  should  cease. 

That  a  nominal  quit  rent  be  charged  by  the  Crown  to  the  commoners  for 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  contmon  during  fence  month  and  winter  h^niag ; 
provision  may  be  made,  if  possible,  for  the  payment  of  such  quit  rent  by  some 
body  representative  of  the  commoners. 

That  the  Verderers  Cottrt  be  reconstituted,  so  as  to  better  represent  the 
commoners,  and  to  have  power  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  the  commoners' 
rights  over  the  Forest,  and  to  appoint  dicers  to  prevent  encroachments  upon 
them. 

Tliat  all  the  rights  of  the  Crown  reserved  under  the  Acts  of  V\  ilUam  III. 
and  1851,  except  as  it  is  herein  su^esced  that  they  should  be  modified,  be 
maintained. 

That  provision  be  made  that  in  the  event  of  any  future  severance  of  interests 
in  the  Forest  between  the  Crown  and  the  commoners,  the  limitations  now  pro- 
posed to  be  pUeed  on  the  exercise  of  rights  of  the  Crown  should  in  no  way 
prejudice  tfae  ^kns  oi  the  Crown. 


16  July  1875. 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF   THE    COMMITTEE. 


Tuesday,  27 tk  April  1873. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 


Lord  Henry  Scott 

Lord  Eslington. 

Mr.  Biddulph. 

Mr.  Ryder. 

Mr.  Edward  Stanhope. 

Colonel  Kingscote. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Smith. 


Mr.  Ernest  Noel. 

Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

Mr.  Beam, 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

Earl  Percy. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 


Mr.  William  Henbt  Smith  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday,  7th  May,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  7th  May  1875. 


MEMBEB8   PBESENT: 

Mr.  William  Henbt  Smith  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Earl  Percy. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

Mr.  Biddulph. 

Mr.  Edward  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Cow])er-Temple. 

Mr.  Horace  Watson  was  examined. 


Mr.  Ryder. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Colonel  Kingscote. 
Mj.  Alexander  Brown. 
Lord  Eslington. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  llth  May  1875. 


MEMBBBS  PBESENT: 


Mr.  William  Henbt  Smith  in  the  Chwr. 


Mr.  Biddulph. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

Earl  Percy. 

Mr.  Ryder. 

Mr.  Rodwell. 

Mr.  Edward  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Ernest  Noel. 


Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

Lord  Eshngton. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  Kingscote. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 


Mr.  Horace  Watson  was  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday,  28th  May,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Friday,  28«A  May  1875. 

IlEMBERS   PRESENT  : 

Mr.  William  Henby  Smith  in  the  Chair. 
Lord  Eellntrton.  i  Colonel  Kingscote. 


Mr.  Ryder. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Ernest  Noel. 
Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

The  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  was  examined. 


Mr.  Biddulph. 
Lord  Henry  Scott. 
Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 
Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  Ut  June  1876. 

MEMBEB8   PRESENT: 

Mr.  William  Henry  Smith  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  Henry  Scott 
Lord  Eslington. 
Mr.  IlodweTl. 
Mr.  Biddulph. 
•  Mr.  Ernest  Noel. 

The  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  was  further  examined. 


Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 
Mr.  Ryder. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 


Mr.  L,  H.  Cumberbatch  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  4th  June  1876. 

MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Mr.  William  Henry  Smith  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Kingscote. 
Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 
Mr.  Rodwell. 
Lord  Henry  Scott. 


Mr.  Ryder. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

Lord  Eshngton. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  L.  If.  Cumberbatch  was  further  examined. 

Mr.  John  Glutton  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next;  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  8th  June  1875. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT : 

Mr.  William  Henry  Smith  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Ryder. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  Ernest  Noel. 

Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 


Lord  Eslington. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
CoIouqI  Kingscote. 
Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 


Mr.  H.  J.  T.  Jenkinson,  Mr.  W.  Stead,  and  Mr.   W.  C.  D.  Esdaile,  were  severally 
•exammed.  ^ 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Friday,  Wth  June  1875. 


*  MEMBBB8  PBE8ENT  : 

Mr.  William  Henrt  Smith  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Cowjper-Temple. 
Lord  EdiogtoiL. 
Cololel  Kinffscote. 
Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 
Sir  WiUiam  Harcourt 


Mr.  Ernest  Noel. 
Lord  Henry  Soott. 
Mr.  John  Stewart  Uardj. 
Sir  Charles  DOke. 


Mr.  W.  C.  D.  Etdaile  was  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  I5tk  June  1875. 

MEMBBB8  PRESENT: 

Mr.  William  Hembt  Smith  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  Henry  Scott. 
Sir  William  Harcourt. 
Mr.  Cowper-Tenaple. 
Colonel  Kingecote. 
Sir  Charles  0ilke. 
liori  EeKngtoB. 


Mr.  Ernest  Koel. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  Ryder. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brow  n. 

Earl  Percv. 


Mr.  John  Glutton  and  Mr.  W.  C.  D.  Esdaile  were  severally  further  examined. 
Mr.  E.  P.  Squarey  and  Mr.  Charles  Pink  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  tiU  Friday,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  \9tk  June  1875. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  William  Hekby  Smith  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Rodwell.  Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  William  Harcourt.  Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

Mr.  Eyder.  Mr.  Rodwell. 

Liord  Henry  Scott  Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Lord  Eslingtoiu  i  Mr.  Eraest  Noel. 

Colonel  Kingscote.  '  Earl  Percy. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Sguarey  and  Mr.  Charles  Pink  were  further  examined. 
Mr.  T.  Smith  Woolley  and  Mr.  F.  F.  Lorell  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  2'2nd  June  1875. 

members  present : 
Mr.  William  Henry  Smith  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  RodwelL 

Mr.  Ryder. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 


Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Eari  Percy. 
Sir  William  Harcourt. 
Mr.  Ernest  Noe). 


Mr.  Francis  Compton,  Mr.  W.  Egerton,  Mr,  Mark  Dunning,  Mr.  C.  Thomas, 
Mr.  W.  Pamell,  Mr.  Damd  KUcher,  Mr.  James  Seager,  Mr.  T.  Charter,  and  Mr.  T. 
•Smith,  were  severallyexamined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Friday,  26M  June  1875. 

MBMBEB8  PBESENT  : 

Mr.  Cowpsr-Tbhple  in  the  Chftir. 

Lord  EeUngtOQ.  Colonel  Kingscote. 

Earl  Percy.  Lord  Mearj  Scott. 

Mr.  Byder.  Mr.  Ernest  Ifoel. 

Mr.  Edward  Stanhope.  Sir  William  Harcourt. 

Mr.  John  Stewart' Hardy.  Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Mr,  Henry  Fawcett  (a  Member  of  the  House)  and  Mr.  G,  E.  Briteoe  Egre  were 
severally  examined. 

Mr.  W,  C.  D.  Esdaile  and  Mr.  Horace  Watson  were  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  tiD  Friday,  9th  July,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  9th  July  1875. 

KBHBBBS  PBBaBWT : 

Mr.  William  Henby  Smith  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Cowper- Temple. 
Lord  Eshngton. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Ernest  Noel. 
Sir  WiUiam  Harcourt. 
Mr.  Ryder. 


Mr.  John  Siewart  Hardy. 
Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 
Colonel  Kingscote. 
Mr.  Edward  Stanhope. 
Mr.  Rodwell. 


RESOLUTIONS  to  be  proposed  by  the  Cfuarntan,  read,  as  follows : 

"  1 .  That  the  New  Forest  shall  remain  open  and  uninclosed  except  to  the  extent  to 
whidi  it  is  expedient  to  muntain  the  existing  right  of  the  Crown  to  inclose  for  the  purpose 
of  planting  timber  and  trees. 

"  2.  That  the  ancient  ornamental  woods  shall  be  carefully  preserved  so  that  the  character 
of  tiie  scenery  shall  be  maintained. 

"  3.  That  the  balance  of  land  liable  to  inclosnre  for  planting  under  the  ActsofWilliam  1 1 1. 
and  1851,  be  determined  by  competent  authority;  and  that  when  ascertained  a  small  Com- 
miseion  should  be  directed  to  set  out  the  inclosures,  sulyect  to  an  instruction  that  they 
should  hear  and  determine  whether  the  land  to  be  so  set  out  could  be  spared  from  the  com- 
mons and  highways  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  commoners  as  they  existed  in 
1851.     The  limit  of  inclosure  to  not  less  than  300  acres  to  be  repealed. 

'*  4.  That  the  same  Couunission  should  hear  any  represeatationB  as  to  the  neoeeeity  for 
improved  drift  ways  in  existing  inclosures,  and  have  power  to  provide  for  them,  as  also  in 
the  land  to  be  inclosed. 

"  5.  That  the  Crown  should  retain  16,000  acres  of  growing  timber  and  trees  planted 
under  the  Acts  of  William  III.  and  1851,  at  all  times  under  inclosure ;  but  that  the  rolling 
power  over  the  open  portion  of  the  forest  not  now  planted  or  inclosed  under  the  Acts  of 
William  III.  or  1851  should  cease. 

"  6.  That  a  nominal  quit  rent  be  charged  by  the  Crown  to  the  commoners  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  common  during  fence  month  and  winter  heyning;  such  quit  rent  to  be 
paid  individually,  or  by  some  body  representative  of  the  commoners. 

"  7.  That  the  Yerderers  Court  be  reconstitated,  so  as  to  better  represent  the  com- 
moners, and  to  have  power  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  the  commoners'  rights  over  the 
forest,  and  to  appoint  officers  to  prevent  encroachments  upon  them. 

"  8.  That  all  the  rights  of  the  Crown  reserved  under  the  Acts  of  William  III.  and 
1851,  except  as  it  is  herein  suggested  that  they  should  be  modified,  be  maintained  and 
exercised." 
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36  Geo.  3,  c  87. 

Bfr.Watioa.    Q.  IS, 
p.  14. 


9&  10  Will.  3,  e.  36, 
M.  1  ud  3. 


Sect.  I. 


48Gto.  3,e.  72,  (.S. 


9&  10Wai.3,e.S6; 
48  Gm.  3,  e.  72. 


DRAFT  REPORT  proposed  by  Lord  Henry  Scott,  read  the  first  time  as  follows : 

"  1.  New  Forest  consists  of  a  tract  of  land  lying  in  the  south-western  corner  of  the  county 
of  Hampshire,  between  the  Solent,  Southampton  Water,  and  the  Avon.  The  boundaries 
were  ascertained  by  perambulation  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  Edward  I.,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  year  of  Charles  II.  These  two  perambulations  substantially  agree,  and 
the  bounds  have  not  since  been  varied.  The  Commissioners  appointed  in  the  last  century 
to  inquire  into  the  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues  of  the  Crown,  in  their  Report 
state  that,  according  to  the  latter  perambulation,  the  '  Forest  extends  from  Godshill,  on 
*  the  north-west  to  the  sea  on  the  south-east,  above  20  miles,  and  from  Hardly  on  the  east 
'  to  Ringwood  on  the  west,  above  15  miles,  and  contains  within  those  limits  about  92,365 
'  acres.'  The  Commissioners  further  found  that  within  these  boundaries  were  situated 
about  28,516  acres  of  land  held  in  severalty,  of  which  about  2,193  belonged  to  the  Crown 
and  26,323  to  private  landowners.  Since  the  date  of  this  Report  the  Crown  has  sold, 
under  certain  statutory  powers,  about  1 ,103  acres  of  the  open  Forest.  The  residue  of 
about  63,000  acres  constitutes  the  Forest  with  which  your  Committee  have  to  deal,  and 
is  alone  referred  to  as  the  Forest  in  this  Report. 

"  2.  Prior  to  the  year  1698,  the  whole  of  this  area  appears  to  have  lain  open  and  unin- 
closed.  By  an  Act  passed  in  that  year,  power  was  conferred  upon  the  Crown  to  inclose 
as  a  nursery  for  wood  and  timber  only,  in  specified  proportions  during  a  period  of 
22  years,  6,000  acres  of  the  waste  of  New  Forest,  and  when  the  trees  in  any  part  of  the  said 
6,000  acres  were  past  danger  of  browsing  of  deer,  cattle,  or  other  prejudice,  to  throw 
such  part  out  and  inclose  an  equal  portion  of  any  other  part  of  the  residue  of  the  said 
wastes.  The  inclosures  thus  authorised  were  to  be  held  free  from  common  rights  during 
the  time  of  incldsure. 

"  3.  It  was  enacted  that  they  should  be  set  out  by  a  Royal  Commission,  to  be  directed  to 
six  or  more  persons  (of  whom  two  should  be  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Southampton,  not  being  officers  of  the  Forest)  out  of  such  part  or  places  in  the  said 
Foriest  as  should  be  esteemed  by  the  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them, 
to  be  most  convenient  to  be  inclosed,  and  to  be  most  apt  and  meet  to  produce  wood  and 
timber  for  the  future  benefit  of  the  kingdom,  and  might  be  best  spared  from  the  com- 
moners and  highways  of  the  county. 

"  4.  By  an  Act  passed  in  the  year  1808,  the  Crown  was  enabled  to  put  in  force  the 
power  of  in  closure  thus  conferred  without  observing  the  conditions  of  time  imposed  by  the 
first  Act. 

"  5.  By  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  1851  (into  the  operation  of  which  your  Committee  is 
appointed  to  inquire),  the  Crown  was  authorised  to  inclose  and  plant  with  trees  of  any 
kmd  out  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  said  forest,  any  quantity  of  land  not  exceeding  10,000 
acres  in  the  whole  in  addition  to  the  6,000  acres  authori6e(i  to  be  planted  under  the  Act 
of  Will.  3,  so  that  there  should  not  be  more  than  16,000  acres  inclosed  at  one  and  the. 
same  time,  and  such  inclosures  were  directed  to  be  made  by  a  Royal  Commission  directed 
to  six  or  more  persons  (of  whom  two  should  be  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Southampton  and  not  ofiicers  of  the  Forest),  and  to  be  set  out  and  made  from  and  out  of 
such  parts  or  places  in  the  Forest  (except  certain  lands  drained  with  tiles)  as  should  be 
found  or  ascertained  by  the  Commissioners  to  be  most  convenient  to  be  inclosed,  and  to  be 
best  adapted  for  the  growth  and  produce  of  timber  or  other  trees,  and  might  be  best  spared 
from  the  commons  and  highways  of  the  said  Forest.  It  was  further  provided,  that  when- 
ever the  Crown  authorities  should  be  satisfied  that  the  woods  and  trees  growing  within 
any  of  the  said  inclosures  made  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  Acts  of  Will.  3  and  Geo.  3,  or 
that  Act,  were  become  past  danger  of  browsing  of  cattle  or  other  prejudice,  and  should 
lay  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  open  and  in  common,  then  and  so  often  it  should  be  law- 
ful for  them  to  inclose  and  plant  with  trees,  in  lieu  of  so  much  of  the  inclosure  as  should 
be  so  laid  open,  the  like  quantity  out  of  any  other  part  of  the  residue  of  the  wastes  of  the 
forest  for  the  like  purposes. 

**  6.  By  Section  43  of  the  Act,  it  was  directed  that  no  inclosure  thenceforth  to  be  made 
under  either  Act  should  be  less  than  300  acres  in  extent,  exclusive  of  public  ways  inter- 
secting it. 

"  These  powers  of  plantation  have  been  exercised  as  follows : — 


HooaeofLordt 
Return,  1806,  No.  U7. 
Houw  of  CommoiM 
Retnrnt,  1876, 
Mo.  228. 


Under  the  Act  of  Will.  3  there  have  been  planted  about 
Of  which  have  been  thrown  out  again  about  -        -        - 

Leaving  an  area  now  within  fences  of  about  •        -        - 
Under  the  Act  of  1851  there  have  been  closed  in  all 

Making  a  total  of  inclosures  of  about    -        -        -        • 
And  of  jplantations  formerly  inclosed  and  now  thrown 
out. 


;,  of 


A.       R. 

14,552     3 
8,552     3 


p. 

17 
17 


6,000     0 
5,036     1 


0 
16 


11,036     I     16 
8,552     3     17 


Or  a  total  of  plantations  under  the  several  Acts  quoted 
of  about  --------- 


19,589     0    33 


"7.   The 
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IX 


"  7.  The  open  Forest  remaining  consiata  of  about  43,000  acres.  30,000  acres  of  the 
whole  forest  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Glutton  as  too  poor  to  plant  with  profit,  and  as 
not  being  worth  for  any  purpose  more  than  1  «.  9d.  an  acre  annually.  Of  this  land, 
toearly  29,000  acres  remain  open.  The  remaining  14,000  acres  consist  of  pasture  and 
woodland  intermixed,  the  area  actually  covered  with  ancient  natural  wood  being  esti- 
mated at  about  6,000  acres.  These  woods  are  of  the  most  picturesque  character,  and  the 
whole  area  of  tlie  open  Forest  possesses  a  beauty  peculiar  to  itself,  arising  from  the  com- 
bination of  heath,^lawn,  and  woodland. 

"  8._  The  soil  of  the  Forest,  including  the  plantations  made  under  the  Acts  of  1693  and 
1851,  is  vested  in  Her  Majesty,  Her  heirs  and  successors,  and  is  managed  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests  by  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  Act  of  10  Geo.  4,  c.  50.  The  whole  area,  except  the  plantations  within 
fences,  is  subject  to  the  exercise  under  cei  tain  conditions  of  rights  of  common  of  pasture, 
pannage,  turbary,  estovers  and  digging  of  marl.  The  persons  entitled  to  these  rights 
were  ascertained  by  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Deer  Kemoval  Act,  1851,  and  by  an 
Act  passed  in  the  year  1854  for  the  settlement  of  claims  upon  and  over  the  New  Forest, 
and  a  print  of  the  register  of  claims  settled  by  them  has  been  laid  before  your  Com- 
mittee. 


Howard.     Q.  SIS. 
CumbcrUuh.    Q.  966. 


10  Geo.  4,  e.  fiO,  i.  8. 


17  ft  18  Vict  c.  49. 
Q.  2880. 


**  9.'Prefixed  to  this  register  is  a  declaration  that  each  allowance  of  any  right  i?  made  jjr.  w«t«on,   q.  is. 
subject  to  the  laws  and  assize  of  the  Forest,  and  a  list  of  the  special  conditions  under 
which  each  right  is  exercised.     It  is  only  necessary  here  to  refer  to  the  statement  that 

*  every  tight  of  common  of  pasture  may  be  exercised  and  enjoyed  at  all  times  of  the  year, 

♦  except  during  the  fence  month,  that  is  to  say,  the  20th  day  of  June  to  the  20th  day  of 
«  July  yearly,  and  the  time  of  the  winter-heyning,  that  is  to  say,  the  22nd  day  of  Novem- 
«  her  to  the  4th  day  of  May  yearly,' 

*•  10.  Your  Committee  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  total  acreage  of  the  lands  entitled  m,.  cumberbatch. 
tc  a  right  of  common  of  pasture  over  the  forest  under  the  limitations  stated  in  the  register  Q.  io48. 
is  not  less  that  65,000  acreas,  of  which  two-thirds  are  situated  outside  the  bounds  oT  the 
Forest. 


Mr.  Etdaile. 
S1I4. 


Q.  1762. 


"  11.  It  has  also  been  stated  to  your  Committee,  that  it  appears  by  the  register  of  Hr.ExUiie.    0.1643, 
claims  tllat,  there  are  207  commoners  who  only  own  one  acre ;  200  who  own  from  one  to 
four  acres;  126  who  own  4  to  10;  51  who  own  from  12  to  20,  and  44  who  own  from  20 
to  30. 

"  1 2.  The  right  of  turbary  exercised  in  the  New  Forest,  appurtenant,  it  is  stated,  to 
not  less  than  1,500  houses,  consists  in  cutting  the  heath  and  ling  with  their  substratum  of  ^'{^^^'^^^ 
to|»  soil  from  the  lands  of  the  Forest  for  fuel,  to  be  burnt  on  the  premises  of  the  person 
exercising  the  right.     A  turbary  right  for  one  cottage  extends  to  the  cutting  of  about  Mark  Duoninr. 
4,000  turves.     Evidence  has  been  given  that  the  tun  thus  cut  renews  itself,  and  that  the  ni,nifJ''Q.*3ifl2. 

...X  :  ^1.-^  •.  .•-  -i-ifi.i  r         .t  Kitcher,  Q.  ,1339, 

p.  40;  8362,  p.  4. 
Seager.    Q.  331)8,  p.  9. 


14  ft  15  Vict.  c. 
8s.uid  2. 
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land  upon  which  it  is  cut  is  so  poor  that  it  is  of  little  use  for  other  purposes. 

"  13.  Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  1851,  the  Crown  was 
entitled  to  enforce  forestal  laws  over  the  waste  lands  of  the  New  "Forest.  These  laws 
have  reference  to  the  protection  of  deer,  and  the  preservation  of  the  vert  or  herbage  of 
the  Forest  for  their  use.  By  the  Deer  Kemoval  Act  it  was  provided  that  within  two 
years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  all  Her  Majesty's  deer  within  the  Forest  should  be  re- 
moved, and  that  from  and  after  such  removal  the  right  to  keep  deer  in  the  Forest  should 
absolutely  cease.  By  the  7th  section  of  the  Act  all  the  rights  of  Her  Majesty  in,  over,  or 
upon  the  Forest  (other  than  the  right  of  keeping  deer  therein)  were  saved. 

"  14.  Your  Committee  having  to  investigate  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
Forest,  and  the  operation  of  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  first  examined  on  the  subject  the 
Crowd  officials,  Mr.  Horace  Watson,  the  Solicitor  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests;  Mr.  Howard,  the  Commissioner  having  charge  of  the  Forest;  Mr.  Cumberbatch, 
the  Deputy  Surveyor  of  the  Forest ;  and  Mr.  Clutton,  a  receiver  of  the  Crown  land 
upon  the  revenues,  who  has  from  time  to  time  visited  and  reported  upon  the  Forest 

**  15.  The  case  put  forward  by  these  witnesses  was  to  the  following  effect. 

"  16.  They  allege  that  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  1851,  was  a  compact  between  the  Crown  j^^  Hmranl. 
and  the  commoners,  and  that  the  latter  had  no  right  to  seek  for  a  modification  of  its  pi-o-  q.  242. 275. 
visions  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Crown. 

"  17.  In  support  of  this  allegation  they  referred  to  certain  negotiations  which  had 
taken  place  between  a  few  commoners  who  petitioned  against  the  Bill,  chiefly  represented 
by  Mr.  Castlemanand  Lord  Malmesbury  on  the  one  side,  and  Lord  Seymour  (now  Duke  Mr.  wauon.  Q.^s. 
of  Somerset,  and  then  First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Works)  on  the  other,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  the  amount  which  the  Crown  was  authorised  to  inclose  at  one  time  was 
reduced  from  14,000  to  10,000  acres,  that  the  new  inclosures  were  directed  to  be  of  a 
minimum  size  of  300  acres  each,  and  that  clauses  for  settling  the  rights  of  common  were 
prepared  and  inserted  in  the  BilL 

"  18.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  commoners  were  in  full  enjoyment  of  all  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  them  by  this  Act,  tiie  deer  having  been  removed  and  the  common 
rights  ascertained,  but  that  the  Crown  had  not  yet  received  its  immediate  compensation, 
vil,  the  inclosurc  of  10,000  acres.  ^'-  """'"'•  **•  "*• 
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X  PROCEEDIKGS  OF  THE 

"  19.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  had  but  one  d^tj  under  tliia 
Act  to  obtain  10,000  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  forest  for  the  growth  of  trees ;  but  it  has 
also  been  said  that  the  inclosures  have  been  actually  selected  by  a  commission,  upon 
which  the  commoners  were  and  are  fully  represented,  and  that  any  statements  of  the 
commoners  to  that  commission  have  always  been  carefully  considered. 

*'  20.  It  was  further  argued  that  the  rights  of  the  Crown  were,  previously  to  1851,  para- 
mount over  those  of  the  commoners  in  the  New  Forest,  inasmuch  as  the  Crown  had  the 
right  to  keep  an  unlimited  stock  of  deer,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  commoners  of  any 
pasturage  whatever,  and  therefore  the  commoners  could  have  no  right  to  complain,  how> 
ever  much  their  interests  might  suffer  through  the  operation  of  the  Deer  Bemoval  Act ; 
and  opinions  were  given  that  the  Crown  had  obtained ,  in  the  Act  of  1851,  a  very  inade- 
quate compensation  for  the  right  to  keep  deer. 

"21.  Several  witnesses  possessing  common  rights  or  resident  in  the  New  Forest  were 
examined  by  your  Committee  upon  these  statements,  and  in  support  of  the  allegations 
contained  in  petitions  referred  to  your  Committee  signed  by  about  1,200  commoners. 

"  22.  These  witnesses  objected  to  the  Act  of  1851  being  in  an^  sense  deemed  a  com- 
pact, and  pointed  out  that  the  first  element  in  a  compact  was  wanting,  viz.,  two  parties  to 
contract.  The  commoners  had  not,  in  1851,  been  ascertained,  and  Lord  Seymour  stated 
in  Parliament  that  no  consent  could  be  obtained  from  them,  because  it  was  not  known 
who  they  were.  Further,  no  meetings  of  commoners  were  held  in  1851  to  consider  the 
Bill,  nor  any  collective  action  taken.  The  commoners  who  petitioned  against  the  Bill 
were  very  few  in  number,  and  were  confined  to  the  wealthier  class.  They  entered  into 
no  agreement,  but  simply  obtaii^ed  from  the  Commissioner  of  Woods  the  best  terms  they 
could.  Moreover,  they  were  in  the  end  deceived  in  the  terms  they  really  obttuned,  and 
believed  the  effect  of  the  Bill  in  one  important  point  to  be  the  reverse  of  what  it  was. 
Mr.  Gardiner,  then  solicitor  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods,  when  examined  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Bill  in  1871,  stated  that  the  forestal  right  of  the  Crown  over  the 
residue  of  the  Forest  would  be  gone  on  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  the  Crown  retaining  only 
its  right  of  soil  and  right  of  timber.  In  fact,  however,  even  forestal  laws  which  related  to 
the  deer  only,  such  as  fence-month  and  winter-heyning,  still  exist,  although  the  reason  for 
them  is  gone. 

"  23.  It  was  further  suggested  that  the  commoner's  opposition  was  disarmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  power  of  inclosure  under  the  Acts  of  Will.  3  and  Geo.  3  had  been  exercised 
Mr,  E«daile.   Q,2ii8.  80  gradually  during  150  years  that  littie  injury  had  been  done  to  the  commoners. 

"  24.  Much  evidence  was  given  to  show  that  the  continued  operation  of  the  Act  oi 
1851,  as  hitherto  carried  on,  must  render  the  commoners'  rights  worthless. 

*•  25.  Landowners,  tenant  farmers,  and  small  freeholders  from  different  parts  of  the 
Forest  have  concurred  in  stating  that  many  of  their  best  feeding  grounds  have  been  inclosed, 
that  their  beasts  are  not  doing  so  well  on  the  Forest  as  formerly,  and  that  if  further  in- 
closures  of  good  land  are  made  they  will  have  nothing  left.  One  farmer  had  ceased 
turning  out  cows  owing  to  the  depreciation  in  the  feed.  • 

"  26.  Certain  inclosures  which  have  been  proposed,  it  was  stated,  would  render  the 
common  rights  of  those  living  near  them  worthless. 

"  S7.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  heath  lands  are  very  valuable  to  the  commoners, 
especially  to  small  holders,  as  affording  fuel  during  the  winter  and  the  use  of  the  ashes 
as  manure  for  their  lands.  Several  witnesses  stated  their  preference  for  turf  over  any 
other  kind  of  fuel. 

♦*  28.  All  witnesses  resident  in  the  Forest  agreed  in  the  statement  that  the  planted 
inclosures  thrown  out  are  almost  useless  for  pasturage,  and  that  therefore  the  theory  of 
some  of  the  Crown  witnesses,  that  the  extension  of  inclosures  over  the  whole  Forest  would 
not  seriously  injure  the  commoners,  because  they  would  always  have  47,000  acres  of  some 
kind  open,  was  entirely  fallacious. 

"  29.  Three  surveyors  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  if  certain  areas  proposed  to  be  inclosed 
were  taken  in,  the  commoners'  interest  in  the  whole  Forest  would  oe  reduced  from  more 
than  one-half,  it«  value  in  1849  (Mr.  Glutton  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  then  put  it  at  one- 
half,  although  he  now  says  on  a  misttaken  principle  of  valuation),  to  less  than  one-sixth 
at  the  present  time,  and  they  considered  it  very  much  depreciated  by  the  inclosures 
already  made. 

*'  30.  It  was  hardly  disputed  that  the  land  >vithin  fences  comprise  for  the  most  part  the 
best  land  in  the  Forest.  And  it  may  be  deduced  from  the  statements  of  professional  wit- 
ness that  only  about  1 1,000  acres  of  open  of  the  better  quality  remain  to  satisfy  cattle 
levant  and  couchant  on  65,000  acres  of  inclosed  land. 

f'3l.  One  witness  stated  to  the  Committee  that  if  all  the  claims  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  were  fully  carried  out  nothing  would  remain  to  the 
commoners. 

Mr.  Eadifle.  Q.  2144.      «  32,  The  argument  that  the  commoners  cannot  complain  if  this  is  the  case  because 
their  rights  were  always  subservient  to  those  of  the  Crown,  has  been  met  thus.    The 

commoner* 


Q.  .3049.  .^143.  3217. 
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VVm.  F.Kerton. 
Q.  30»l. 

Q.  S3I2-33I5.3409- 
3412, 

Q.  3340. 

Q,3158.33C6. 


Q.  2158.  2962  8956. 

3072-3075.3116- 

3121.  3239-3242. 

3481,  3482. 

And  see  Mr.  Woolley, 

Q.  2621.2640. 

ISlT.  Howard. 

Q.  246.514. 

Mr.  Squarey  and 

Mr.  Pink.  Q.  8357. 

Mr.  Woolley,  Q.2P2I. 


Mr.  Squtrey  aqd 
Mr.  Pink.  Q.  2364-8. 


Mr.  Howard  says  only 
6,W0.    Q,  617-22. 
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commoners  allege  tiiat  they  know  of  no  instance  on  record  in  any  forest  of  the  driving  off  Mr.  Rsdaiie. 
of  the  aHnmoners'  cattle  becanse  there  was  insufficient  feed  for  the  deer,  and  they  say  that  Q-  2122, 2206. 
there  wns  always  sufficient  feed  in  the  summer  for  all  the  deer  that  could  be  kept  in  the  . 
Forest  in  the  winter,  and  for  the  commoners'  cattle  also.    It  does  not  appear  to  be  con- 
tended  that  the  cattle  could  be  excluded  except  during  winter-heyning  and  fence  month,  Mr.  Clutton.  Q.  2034 
and  as  a  fact  in  New  Forest  no  exclusion  in  fence  month  has  ever  taken  place.     There- 
fore, although  the  Crown  had  the  right  to  keen  an  unlimited  stock  of  deer,  that  right  was 
practically  bmited  by  natural  causes,  and  by  the  inability  of  the  Crown  to  clear  the  wastes 
except  during  the  periods  named. 

"  33.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out,  that  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  Mr.  Etdaiie. 
upon  which  the  claims  put  forward  by  Crown  witnesses  are  based,  was  given  in  1810  in  Q- 1718-20. 
relation  to  Windsor  Forest,  and  that  when  that  Forest  was  disafforested  three  years  after, 
the  allotment  in  respect  of  forestal  rights  was  specified  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  be 
9-32nds,  a  practical  illustration  of  what  was  meant  by  the  opinion. 

"  34.  It  is  admitted  that  the  inclosures  under  the  Act  of  1851  have  been  set  out  under 
the  authority  of  the  Commission  appointed  under  the  Act,  upon  which  there  are  gentlemen 
having  common  rights.    It  has  been  given  in  evidence,  hawever,  that  the  smaller  com-  Mr.Coiiipton.Q.  2893. 
moners  are  under  the  impression  that  this  Commission  has  been  over-reached  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  has  not  fully  protected  their  interests.     Com- 
plaint has  also  been  made  that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  have  not  acted  in  i^H^ordahce  Hr.  Etdails.  Q.  1830. 
with  the  3rd  section  of  the  Deer  Bemoval  Act,  1851,  in  selecting  the  lands  to  be  inclosed 
through  their  Deputy  Surveyor  without  consulting  the  rest  of  the  Commission,  instead 
of  leaving  the  Commission  itself  to  set  out  and  make  them.     It  appears  that  the  practice 
adopted  was  that  the  Crown  members  of  the  Commission  called  a  meeting  and  produced  a 
map  with  the  proposed  inclosures  indicated  thereon,  and  asked  the  Commissioners  at  once 
to  approve  of  them.     In  this  way  at  one  meeting  7,650  acres  of  inclosure  were  passed  Mr.  Esdailt.  Q.  1831. 
without  the  knowledge  of  a  single  commoner  in  the  Forest  outside  the  Commission,  and 
without  the  examination  on  the  ground  of  any  inclosure  by  any  member  of  the  Commis-  Mr.  Howard,  q.  443. 
Bion  otiier  than  the  Crown  official.  **'•  ^**«*  «•  •*'*• 


Mr.  LoreU.Q.  2836-0. 


"  35.  Until  1867  no  public  notice  was  given  of  any  proposed  inclosure. 


"  36.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  though  hitherto  several  commoners  have  been 
on  the  Commission  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  at  any  time  to  issue  a  Commission  Mr.E«dalie,Q.l8a3-4, 
having  no  commoner  on  it,  and  that  Mr.  Howard  intimated  tliat  such  a  course  might 
become  neoesaary  in  his  Beport  to  the  Treasury  of  1867. 


Parliamentary  Pvpnv, 
Sess.  1871,  No.  123. 
p.  11. 


"  37.  Your  Committee  find  that  the  commoners  and  residents  in  the  Forest  have  been 
alarmed,  not  only  by  the  actual  injury  they  have  sustained,  but  by  indications  of  an 
express  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  officials  to  destroy  the  value  of  their  rights, 
with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  the  allotment  that  would  be  made  to  them  in  the  event 
of  an  inclosure.  On  the  31st  December  1853,  Mr.  Cumberbatch,  the  Deputy  Surveyor 
of  the  Forest,  addressed  to  th&  then  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests  a  letter,  in  Beporti8M;Q.i542. 
which  he  advised  the  Crown  to  exercise  its  power  of  inclosure  as  soon  as  possible, 
*■  because,  exclusive  of  other  advantages,  by  so  doing  all  the  best  pasture  would  be  taken 
'  from  the  commoners,  and  the  value  of  tiieir  rii^hts  of  pasture  would  thus  be  materially 
*  diminished,  which  would  be  of  importance  to  the  Crown  in  the  event  of  any  such  rights 
'  being  commuted.'  Mr.  Cumberbatch  foUowed  up  this  letter  by  certain  evidence  to  the 
same  effect  before  a  Committee  of  this  House  in  1854.  The  commoners  allege  that  this 
advice  has,  in  fact,  been  acted  upon,  and  your  Committee  do  not  find  this  to  be  denied 
either  by  Mr.  Howard  or  by  Mr.  Cumberbatch  himself. 

"  38.  The  position  of  the  public  with  regard  to  the  Forest  has  been  alluded  to  by  most 
of  the  witnesses  before  your  Committee,  and  evidence  specially  directed  to  this  point  has 
been  given  by  Professor  Fawcett,  a  Member  of  your  House,  and  Mr.  £yre.  It  is  in  evi- 
dence that  petitions,  praying  for  the  preservation  of  the  Forest  in  its  present  condition, 
have  been  presented  from  large  numbers  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  and  literary  men, 
from  eptomologists  and  other  men  of  science,  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  persons 
residing  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

^  "  39.  It  appears  to  your  Committee  that  much  picturesque  timber  has  been  destroyed 
since  1851.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  there  only  remain  about  5,000  acres  of  such 
woods,  whereas  in  1849  it  was  stated,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  that  tJiere  were  9,000. 

"  40.  It  has  been  provedthat  the  publio  now  largely  frequent  the  Forest  for  pleasure, 
and  that  their  numbers  are  increasing  every  year. 

**  41.  Professor  Fawcett  has  stated  to  the  Committee  that  the  interest  felt  in  the  Forest 
is  hj  no  means  local,  but  extends  generally  over  the  country.  He  has  also  expressed  his 
opinion,  from  a  life-long  acquaintance  with  the  Forest,  that  it  is  unique  as  an  open  space, 
and  that  he  knows  of  no  private  park  to  compare  with  it  in  beauty. 

"  42.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  otliier  witnesses.  o'^aTW-^  8834 

1*43.  It  has  been  urged  on  the  Committee  that,  from  an  economical  point  of  view  alone,  Mr.  E3rre.Q.30io-ie. 
it  is  far  more  important  to  preserve  for  general  public  enjoyment  such  an  open  space  as  Q^'^^ita^""*"* 


Mr.  Howard. 
Q.  S68.  990. 
Mr.Ciin>berbatoii. 
Q.114S. 


ProfeMor  Fawcett. 
Q,  3451-3607. 
Mr-  Eyre. 
Q.  3641-3664. 
Set  Appendix. 


Mr.  Howard. 

Q.  446-469. 

Mr.  Cumberbatch.     ' 

Q.  1076-1038. 

Mr.  Jenliinson. 

Q.  1382.  1394-5. 

Mr.  Lovell.  Q.  2707- 

2723. 2840-9.  3107. 

3472-3. 

Mr.  Stead.  Q.  1583-3. 

Professor  Fawcett. 

Q.  3548.  8581. 

Mr.  Eyre.    Q.  3648- 

S654.  3558.3516.'- 
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the  New  Forest  than,  by  sacrificing  it,  to  obtain  a  small  increase  of  revenue.     The  Crowfi 

having  already  planted  nearly  20,000  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  Forest,  will  always 

.  have  an  adequate  nursery  for  timber,  and  a  sufficient  source  of  revenue  in  the  Forest, 

Piofessor  Fawcett.       without  making  any  further  inclosure  ;  and  it  has  been  stated  that  any  such  inclosure  will 

Q.3d(t3-4.8J>8S.3S99.  detract  from  the  public  enjoyment  of  the  Forest,  for  which  purpose  the  poor  heath  lands 

are  essential. 


Mr.  LovfU. 
Q.  2820-32. 
Mr.  Dunning. 
Q.3100. 


Mr.  Eyre.  Q.  3031. 


Mr.  Lovell. 
Q.  2/28-2734. 

Mr.   Eyie.     Q.  0026- 
3031.  3G34-40. 


O&lOWill.  S,c3a 
48  Goo.  3,  c.  7-.'. 
14  Ic  15  Vict.  c.  70. 


Ml-  Watson.  Q.21. 264. 


Mr.  Eodailo. 
Q.  1848-SO. 


lb.   Q  1852-3. 
See  ante,  p.  ix. 

Mr.  Howard.  Q.  426; 

Mr.  Esdaile.  Q.  1855. 
Mr.  Howard.  Q  431. 


Mr.  Milne.  Rep.  1849. 


Mr.  Howard.  Q.  43S. 

8  &  0  Vict  c.  03. 
Mr.  Howard.  Q.  434. 


Mr.  Wation.  Q.  197. 

Mr.  Cumberbatch. 
Q.  903-18. 


"  44.  Evidence  of  the  interruption  of  highways,  by  the  blocks  of  inclosure  made  by 
the  Crown,  has  been  given  by  several  witnesses.  Masses  of  inclosure,  four  and  ten  miles 
long,  have  been  pointed  out,  and  it  is  stated  that  hardly  any  drift-ways  have  been  left 
through  them.     Moreover,  the  gates  of  inclosures  are  often  locked. 

"  45.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  deputy  survjeyor  and  Mr.  Glutton  that  the  anoi«nt 
ornamental  woods  will  perish  unless  cattle  are  excluded  from  them,  so  that  they  may" 
reproduce  themselves  by  seedlings,  but  the  authority  of  a  chief  inspector  in  the  K>restal 
service  of  Prussia  has  been  quoted  to  the  opposite  eflfect. 

"  46.  Such  a  fencing  of  the  old  woods  has,  moreover,  been  strongly  condemned  by  other 
witnesses ;  in  fact,  by  all  those  conversant  with  the  Forest.  It  nas  been  urged  that  it 
Avould  destroy  their  natural  beauty,  and  lead  to  their  becoming  impenetrable  masses  of 
tangled  undergrowth  ;  that  it  would  be  impracticable,  owing  to  the  jwculiar  character  of 
the  woods,  and  their  intermixture  with  glades  and  lawns ;  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  a  natural  succession  of  tiujber,  it  is  only  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  encou- 
rage the  undergrowth  and  stop  tlie  cutting  of  fern  (which  is  carried  on  under  the  authority 
of  the  Crown),  in  the  few  spaces  where  trees  may  have  failed,  from  time  to  time. 

"47.  A  question  has  been  raised  before  your  Committee  whether  the  power  of  inclosure 
granted  by  the  Act  of  Will.  3,  the  amending  Act  of  George  3,  and  the  Act  of  1851,  cnitblu 
the  Crown  to  throw  inclosures  open  to  common  and  to  inclose  in  lieu  of  lands  so  thrown 
open  an  unlimited  number  of  times,  or  twice  only. 

"  48.  The  solicitor  of  the  Office  of  Woods  declined  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  subject, 
and  no  opinion  of  counsel  has  been  taken  by  the  Commissioners  of  "Woods,  although  they 
were  requested  by  the  Commission  for  Inclosures  to  obtain  such  an  opinion  for  tiieir 
guidance. 

"  49.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  to  the  Committee  that  Mr.  Kingdon,  Q.C.,  had 
given  his  opinion  that  the  power  of  inclosure  given  by  these  Acts  extended  to  two  plant- 
ings in  the  whole  only,  and  the  case  and  opinion  referred  to  have  been  laid  before  the 
Committee. 

"  .50.  The  effect  of  an  imlimited  rolling  power  of  planting  wonld  be  to  cover  the  Forest 
with  wood,  and  to  deprive  the  commoners  of  all  pasturage ;  but  it  has  been  stated  on 
behalf  of  the  commoners  that  even  the  exercise  of  the  power  twice  only  would  be  fatal  to 
their  interest,  since  there  is  so  large  a  quantity  of  land  in  the  Forest  of  little  or  no  value 
for  pasturage. 

•*  51.  A  power  has  been  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  before  your  Committee  to 
sell,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  10  Geo.  4,  c.  60,  small  parcels  of  land  in  the  Forest 
not  exceeding  in  value  1,000/.,  in  each  instance  freed  from  rights  of  common.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  this  power,  if  really  possessed  by  the  Crown,  might  lead  to  the 
total,  though  gradual,  absorption  of  the  whole  Forest.  But  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Cotton,  q.c, 
and  of  Mr.  Dart,.the  eminent  conveyancer,  have  been  quoted,  to  the  effect  that  the  Crown 
possesses  no  such  power,  but  can  only  sell  under  the  section  of  the  Act  in  question  such 
interest  in  the  Forest  land  as  belongs  to  them.  Land,  however,  has  been  sold  by  tbe  Crown 
as  free  from  common  rights  under  this  assumed  power,  and  has  been  subsequently  inclosed 
by  the  purchasers,  to  the  extent  in  value  of  about  12,000  /.,  and  tlie  money  produced  has 
been  applied  to  the  sole  benefit  of  the  Crown. 

"  52.  No  opinion  or  evidence  of  the  legality  of  these  sales  has  been  produced  on  behalf 
of  the  Crown.  Apart  from  the  question  of  legality,  a  predecessor  of  the  present  Commis- 
sioner in  charge  of  the  Forest  gave  as  his  opinion,  in  1849,  ihat  the  commoners  should  in 
equity  share  in  the  proceeds  of  such  sales,  and  your  Committee  have  not  lost  sight  of  this 
in  making  their  recommendations. 

"  53.  It  has  been  stated  io  your  Committee  that  there  is  a  balance  of  certain  money 
paid  by  the  Weymouth  and  Dorchester  Railway  for  Forest  lands  taken  by  them,  amount^ 
mg  to  6.600/.  Keduced  3/.  per  Cent.  Annuities  and  401/.  6*.  9  </.  cash.  This  money, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  liailway  Act,  is  to  be  expended  in  drainiiig  or  otherwise  im- 
proving the  Forest  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  commouers,  but  tlie 
Commissioners  of  Woods  refuse  so  to  expend  the  balance,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  commouers  alone  now  that  the  deer  are  removed. 

"  54.  Although  the  rights  of  fence  month  and  winter-heyning  are  still  vested  in  the 
Crown,  it  is  in  evidence  that  the  former  right  has  never  been  enforced  in  New  Forest,  and 
the  latter,  for  many  years  past,  only  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  right,  and  not 
with  any  practical  object. 

"55.  While 
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"  55.  While  yoar  Committee  do  not  recommend  that  any  change  ehonld  be  made  in  the 
position  of  the  Crown  witn  regard  to  these  rights,  they  are  of  opinion  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  enforce  Uiem  in  future,  the  reason  for  tiieir  existence  having  ceased 
with  the  deer. 

"  56.  The  object  of  your  Committee  being  rather  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  future  of 
the  Forest  than  to  express  an  opinion  upon  matters  of  controversy  in  the  past,  they  have 
come  to  tiie  following  conclusion : — 

"  57.  That  the  couUnued  operation  of  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  1851,  on  the  principles 
hitherto  observed,  (1)  will  render  tlie  rights  of  common  existing  over  the  New  Forest 
worthless,  and  by  so  doing  will  extinguish  a  large  class  of  small  freeholders  and  tenants  of 
whom  the  highest  character  has  been  given  to  your  Committee ;  and  (2)  will  destroy 
almost  the  only  specimen  left  in  England  of  a  primeval  forest,  a  priceless  source  of  enjoy- 
ment to  all  classes  of  the  nation. 

"  58.  Your  Committee  believe  that  such  results  will  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Par- 
liament and  the  country. 

"  59.  It  has  been  suggested  to  your  Committee  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  conflict  of  in-  Mr.  Howard.  Q.  iK. 
terests  which  has  existed  in  the  Forest  since  1851  is  a  severance  of  the  Forest  between  Mr-autton. 
the  Crown  and  the  commoners.    Your  Committee,  however,  do  not  approve  of  the  sug-  **•  l****"''  1214-15. 
gestion. 

"  60.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  while  the  portion  of  the  Forest  at  present 
planted  under  the  Acts  may  properly  be  managed  witn  a  view  to  producing  the  most 

Srofitable  crop  of  trees,  the  remainder  of  the  Forest  should  henceforth,  in  the  interest  of 
le  nation  at  large,  be  managed  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  its  natural  aspect  and 
condition  as  a  Forest  of  surpassing  beauty  and  unique  character. 

"61.  Such  a  definite  classification  of  the  lands  of  the  Forest  would,  by  putting  an  end  to 
any  conflict  of  interest  between  the  Crown  and  the  commoners,  lead  to  all  the  beneficial 
results  that  could  be  attained  by  a  severance  of  in  teres)  s,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
secure  the  public  in  their  enjoyment  of  the  Forest. 

"  62.  The  Committee  therefore  recommend — 


"  (I.)  That  the  Crown  right  to  plant  under  the  Acts  9  &  10 
Will.  3,  c.  36,48  Geo.  3,  c.  72,  and  the  Deer  Removal 
Act,  1851,  be  henceforth  exercised  over  a  defined 
area  of  the  Forest  only,  namely,  the  land  already 
occupied  by  plantations  thrown  open  made  under  the 
Act  of  Will.  3         -        -        -        -        -        -        - 

The  land  now  inclosed  within  fences  in  plantation  - 
To  which  shall  be  added       ..... 

Making  in  all    -    -    - 


B.  P. 


8,552    3  17 

11,036     1  16 

410    3    7 


20,000    0    0 


The  present  right  of  the  Crown  to  keep  16,000  acres  within  fences  at 
any  one  time  to  be  maintained,  with  power  to  throw  out  any  portions  of 
such  area  any  number  of  times  at  will,  and  to  take  in  a  correspondli]^ 
portion  of  the  remaining  4,000  acres.  This  area  to  be  called  the 
"  Planted  Forest,"  and  to  be  managed  entirely  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests  on  the  above  conditions  : 

"  (2.)  That  right  of  passage  be  preserved  to  the  public  through  the  16,000  acres 
of  inclosure,  and  lines  of  direct  communication  be  set  out  and  left 
open : 

"  (3.)  That  the  rest  of  the  Forest^  including  the  ancient  woods  to  be  called  the 
♦  Open  Forest '),  be  placed  under  a  Commission  or  Board  of  Manage- 
ment : 

"  (4.)  That  such  Commission  do  consist  of  (a)  two  verderers,  to  be  nominated  by 
their  own  body ;  (J)  two  Conmiissioners  appointed  by  the  Treasury ; 
and  (c)  three  to  be  elected  by  the  freeholders  and  others  entitled  to 
rights  of  common.  Three  to  be  a  quorum.  Power  to  appoint  sub- 
committees to  manage  uid  maintain  the  ancient  woods,  and  for  any 
other  purposes.  The  verderers  in  future  to  be  elected  by  the  Parliar 
mentary  registered  electors  of  the  county,  and  to  hold  office  for  term  of 
seven  years,  saving  the  interest  of  the  present  verderers.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  to  hold  oflice  for  seven  years : 

"  (5.)  That  the  Commission  have  the  following  duties,  viz. : — 

"  a.  To  appoint  officers  to  protect  the  open  Forest  and  enforce  bye- 
laws; 
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"  k.  To  ]»(^9  bj9*l*w8  &c  tlM  better  i:^;«btii«g«f  ooiAm««  la^tp,  pay- 
vc»oi  of  tMe  for  maykiag  «attle,  twd  geDerdlj  iox  the  presqrvRtko 
aod  better  iB«tag«9«nt  of  th«  9»e«  Fei<eQt  >  to  b«  iHi£»r<)«d  bjr 
penalties  recovered  sammarily  before  justices ; 

"  e.  To  prevept  encroachments  and  iaclosnies ; 

'^  4,  To  xQuntaiQ  the  apoiezU  «9d  e>maine)ntal  v«ed4  in  their  preseHt 
condition,  and  prevent  any  destructiem  thereof  or  injury  meirato, 
direct  the  thinning  of  the  ornamental  woods,  plant  trees  singly 
•r  m  groups,  and  rail  in  for  this  purpose  any  area  not  more  than 
IJhree  aeree,  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  natural  aepeet  and  pic- 
turesque beauty  of  the  c^>en  Forest,  not  eneroaehing  <m  glades 
and  lawns : 

"  (6.)  That  the  following  funds  be  placed  at  the  diapoaal  of  the  Commis^ni: — 

*•  a.  The  balance  of  the  Southampton  and  Dorcheater  Railway  purchase- 
money  ; 

**  b.  An  allowance  from  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
'  and  renewing  the  ornamental  woods  ia  the  open  Forest ; 

"  c.  AU^  payments  by  commoners  fior  the  better  regulation  of  fteir 
rights; 

"  d.  All  fines  and  penalties  recovered  for  offences  in  the  Forest ; 

«*  The  »bQv«  funds  lo  be  applied  by  the  CknRmissioaers'  in  mtuiaging 
the  Forest : 

"  (7.)  That  all  profits  derived  in  the  ooune  of  qtaa^eoaent  from  the  legal  intereadt 
of  the  Crown  in  the  open  Forest  be  paid  to  the  Treaanxy : 

"  (8.)  That  Her  Majeist:^'s  Government  hriog  ia  *  Bfll  in  ^m  next  Session  ot 
iPaprliament  to  give  ^ect  to  the  foi;egoing  reoonraendatioBS : 

"  (9.)  That  such  Bill  contain  a  provision  qniethig  the  purchasers  of  Forest  hnd 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  under  the  98th  section 
of  the  Statute  10  Geo.  4,  e.  50,  in  the  possesviom  of  such  lancl'* 


RESOLUTIONS  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Cowper-  Templt^  read  as  follows  :— 

**  1.  That  the  New  Forest  shall  be  preserved  in  its  present  open  and  uninclosed  con- 
dition, and  that  the  powers  of  inclosure  conferred  by  Statute  shall  be  exercised  only  on 
thftt  area  which  has  hitherto  been  taken  in  at  various  times,  and  been  either  kept  or  thrown 
out  under  the  Acts  9  &  10  WiH.  3,  c.  36,  48  Geo.  3,  c.  72,  and  the  Deer  Removal  Act, 
1851. 

^  2i  Thet  whilst  the  management  of  the  planted  portion  of  the  Forest  remains  as  it  is, 
the  management  of  the  open  waste  shall  be  entrusted  to  a  Commission,  partly  nominated 
•by  the  Crown,  and  partly  by  the  freeholders  and  commoners. 

**  S.  This  Commission  shall  have  such  powers  of  management  as  are  required  for  the 
pTOitection  of  the  ancient  trees  and  ornamental  woods,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  wild 
aatntal  beauty  of  the  Forest,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  the 
commoners,  but  shall  not  interfere  with  the  sale  of  the  timber  grown  on  the  waste,  nor 
vritli  any  of  the  receipts  of  the  Crown." 


MOTION  MADE,  and  Question,  "  That  the  Resolutions  to  be  proposed  by  the  Chair- 
man be  now  considered" — {'I he  Chairman), — put,  and  agrted  to. 


Motion  made,  and  Question,  **■  1.  That  the  New  Forest  shall  remain  open  and  uninclosed 
exqept  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  expedient  to  maintain  the  existing  right  of  the  Crown 
to  pJant  trees," — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  «  2.  That  the  ancient  MnMnental  woods  and  trees  shall  be 
carefyiy  preserred,  and  the  character  of  the  scenery  shall  be  maintained," — put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  3-  That  the  balance  of  land  liable  to  inclosure 
for  planting  under  the  Acts  of  William  III.  and  1851  be  determined  by  competent 
authority ;  and  that  when  aseertiuned  a  small  Commission  should  be  directed  to  set  out 
the  inol«enreSy  snbjeet  to  an  instruction  that  they  should  hear  and  determine  whether  the 
land  to  be  so  set  out  could  be  spared  from  the  commons  and  highways  with  due  regard  to 
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the  interests  of  the  commoners  as  they  existed  in  1851.     The  limit  of  inclosure  to  not 
less  than  300  acres  to  be  repealed." 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question, 
in  order  to  add  the  words,  "  powers  of  inclosure  confsrred  by  Statute  shall  be  exercised 
only  on  that  area  which  has  httheilo  been  takeh  in  at  various  times,  and  been  either  kept 
or  thrown  out  under  the  Acts  9  &  10  Will.  3,  c.  36,  48  Geo.  3,  c.  72,  and  the  Deer 
Removal  Act,  1851  "—(Mr.  Cowper-Temph), — instead  thereof. — Question  put.  That  the 
word  "  the  "  stand  part  of  the  Questkwi.— The  Commttee  divided : 


Ayes,  6. 

Eari  Percy. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Raidy. 
Sir  William  Hareourt. 
Mr.  Edward  Stanhope. 
Colonel  Kngecote. 
Mr.  RodwelT. 


Noes,  7. 

Mr.  Ryder. 
Mr.  £mest  KoeL 
Mr.  Cbwpef-Temple. 
Lord  Henry  Scott. 
Lord  Eslington. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 


Bemannng  word»  ne§dti»4i. 

Question  p«t,  Tliat  Ae  propeMd  words  b«  Added  iflstead  ther6of.^The  CcMimittee 


Ayes,  7. 
Mr.  Ryder. 
Mf.  Braest  Noel. 
Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 
Lord  Henry  Scott. 
Lord  Eslington. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Alexander  Browxi. 


Noes,  6. 

Earl  Percy.  - 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Hardy. 
Sir  William  Harcou^ 
Mr.  Edwu<d  Stanhope. 
Colonel  Elingscote. 
Mr.  Rodwell. 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  dt  lihe  ettd  of  the  last  Ameddmeiit,  to  add  the  Words,. 
'  except  so  ntueh  as  shall  be  allotted  and  set  out  by  a  CommisMon  to  be  appointed  by 
Statute,  wiio  shall  have  a  principal  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  picturesque  character 
xd  the  Forest  and  the  prdtectioD  of  the  substantial  interests  of  the  commoners,  not  in  all 
%(y  ««eed  the  araonnts  remaining  to  be  inclosed  under  the  before-mentioned  Acta  *— 
(Sir  William  /farPo?<r<).— Question  put.  That  those  words  be  there  added.— The  Com- 
mittee divided : 


Ayes,  6. 

Earl  Percy. 

Mr.  Johtt  Stoart  Hardy. 
Sir  William  Hareomt. 
Mr.  Edward  Stanhope. 
Colonel  Kingscote. 
Mr.  RodWelE 


Noes,  7. 

Mr.  Ryder. 
Mr.  Ernest  Noel. 
Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 
Lord  Henry  Soott. 
Lord  Eslington. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 


Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to. — Resolved, — "  That  the  powers  of  in- 
closure conferred  by  Statute  shall  be  exercised  only  on  that  area  which  has  nitherto  been 
taken  in  at  various  times,  and  been  either  kept  or  thrown  out  under  the  Acts  9  &  10 
Will.  3,  c.  36,  48  Geo.  3,  c.  72,  and  the  Deer  RemovalAct,  1851." 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Friday y  \6th  July  18/5. 


HEHBEBS   PBESEI7T: 

Mr.  William  Henbt  Smith  in  the  Ch^. 


Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 
Lord  Henry  Scott. 
Lord  Eslington. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Biddulph. 
Mr.  Rodwell. 
Sir  William  Harcourt. 


Mr.  John  Stuart  Hardy. 

Mr.  Ryder. 

Earl  Percy. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Colonel  Kingscote. 

Mr.  Ernest  Noel. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  the  Crown  should  retain  16,000  acres  of 
growing  timber  and  trees  planted  under  the  Acta  of  Will.  3  and  1851,  at  all  times  under 
mclosure ;  but  that  the  rolling  power  over  the  open  portion  of  the  forest  not  now  planted 
or  inclosed  under  the  Acts  Will.  3  or  1851  should  cease" — (The  Chairman). — An 
Amendment  made. — Another  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  "inclosure"  to  insert 
the  words  "  and  that  the  Crown  be  entitled  to  inclose,  and  throw  out  at  will,  anjr  portion 
of  the  area  over  which  the  powers  of  planting  are  to  be  exercised,  with  a  view  to  its  unre- 
stricted use  in  such  manner  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  for  the  most  profitable  growth 
of  timber  and  trees" — (Lord  Henry  Scott). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  added, 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

* 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  nominal  quit-rent  be  charged  by  the 
Crown  to  the  commoners  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  common  during  fence  month  and 
winter  heyning ;  such  quit-rent  to  be  paid  individually,  or  by  some  body  representative  of 
the  commoners  " — (The  Chairman). — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
"heyning"  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  "provision  may 
be  made,  if  possible,  for  the  payment  of  such  quit-rent  by  some  body  representative  of 
the  commoners  " — (Sir  William  Harcourt) — instead  thereof. — Question,  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question,  put,  and  negatived. — ^Words  added. 
— Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That  the  Verderers  Court  be  reconstituted,  so  as  to 
better  represent  the  commoners,  and  to  have  power  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  the  com- 
moners' rights  over  the  forest,  and  to  appoint  officers  to  prevent  encroachments  upon 
them" — (The  Chairman), — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That  all  the  rights  of  the  Crown  reserved  under  the 
Acts  of  William  3  and  1851,  except  as  it  is  herein  suggested  that  they  should  be  modified, 
and  maintained  " — (The  Chairman), — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That  provision  be  made  that  in  the  event  of  any  future 
severance  of  interests  in  the  forest  between  the  Crown  and  the  commoners,  the  limitations 
now  proposed  to  be  placed  on  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  should  in  no 
way  prejudice  the  claims  of  the  Crown  " — (Lord  Henry  Scott), — put,  and  agreed  to. 


DRAFT  REPORT  proposed  by  Mr.  Cowper-Temple,  read  the  first  time,  as  follows:— 

"  1.  The  New  Forest  consists  of  about  63,000  acres,  and  the  surveyors  who  have  given 
evidence,  estimated  the  quality  and  value  as  follows  : — 

Acres. 
(I.)  Heath  land,  worth  about  1».  6  rf.  annual  value 
(2.)  Better  land,  worth  about  5  «.        -        -        -T  making  1 
(3.)  Best  land,  worth  about  10  5.        -        -        -  \together  J 


30,000 
33,000 


63,000 


"2.  Until  1698  the  whole  of  this  acreage  appears  to  have  been  open  and  uninclosed,  and 
subject  to  rights  of  common. 

"  3.  The  trees  which  were  supplied  from  the  Forest  to  the  Royal  Dockyards  and  for  other 
national  purposes,  grew  naturally  ;  but  in  that  year  it  was  thought  necessary  to  take 
measures  for  repairing  the  destruction  of  trees  which  had  occurred  during  the  confusion 
and  lawlessness  consequent  on  the  Civil  Wars,  and  for  providing  a  nursery  for  the  growth 
and  preservation  of  timber  for  the  Royal  Navy. 

"4.  The 
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"  4.  The  rights  belongmg  to  the  Sovereign  as  lord  of  the  soil  and  lord  of  the  Forest,  were 
not  adequate  for  this  purpose,  and  the  Act  9  &  10  Will.  3,  c.  36,  was  passed  to  authorise 
the  inclosure  of  an  extent  of  6,000  acres  out  of  the  waste  of  the  F<n«st.  These  inolosures 
were  to  be  made  gradually,  and  were  to  be  marked  out  and  made  by  a  Commission,  and 
were  to  be  held  by  the  Crown  in  severalty  for  ever,  free  from  common  rights. 

"  5.  When  the  trees  reached  the  size  at  which  they  would  be  safe  from  injury  by  cattle, 
the  fences  might  be  removed,  and  the  whole  or  any  part  of  these  6,000  acres  might  be  laid 
open ;  and  further  plantations  might  be  inclosed  to  the  extent  of  the  land  thus  restored  to 
the  use  of  the  commoners  and  the  waste  of  the  Forest. 

*'  6.  The  Act  of  48  Geo.  3,  o.  72,  legalised  certain  incloeures  which  had  been  made  in 
contravention  of  the  terms  of  the  previous  Act.  No  compensation  appears  to  have  been 
granted  to  commoners  for  this  curtailment  of  the  area  over  which  they  could  exercise 
uieir  rights. 

"  7.  The  Deer  Removal  Act  authorised  an  addition  of  10,000  acres  to  the  inclosures 
under  the  previous  Act 

"8.  Under  these  Acts  about  19,589  acres  have  been  inclosed,  of  which  about  8,552 
acres  have  been  laid  open,  and  about  11,063  remain  within  fences. 

"  9.  The  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests  is  of  opinion  that  the  above-mentioned 
Acts  give  authority  to  the  Crown  to  extend  inclosures  over  the  whole  forest,  without  any 
limit,  except  that  the  maximum  number  of  acres  within  fences  at  the  same  time  must  be 
ifiOO  acres  under  the  Act  of  1698,  and  10,000  under  the  Act  of  1851. 

"  10.  His  construction  of  the  Acts  has  been  disputed  by  some  members  of  the  Com- 
mission for  Inclosure  under  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  and  they  requested  the  Commissioner 
of  Woods  and  Forests  to  obtun  an  opinion  on  the  question  from  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown,  but  this  has  not  been  done ;  this  construction  has  been  acted  upon,  and  the  inclo- 
sures under  the  9  &  10  Will.  3  have  amounted  to  more  than  14,000  acres.  Tkepower 
thus  claimed  would,  if  fully  exercised,  destroy  all  the  wild  natural  beauty  of  the  Forest, 
and  convert  all  but  the  most  barren  parts  into  formal  plantations. 

"  1 1.  Thus  the  most  important  of  the  questions  placed  before  your  Committee  i?,*  whether 
it  is  expedient  that,  in  pursuance  of  existing  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  New  Forest  should 
be  used  for  growing  trees  in  formal  plantations  to  such  extent  as  to  supersede  the  other 
uses  to  which  the  Forest  has  or  might  be  put.' 

"  12.  The  following  considerations  have  engaged  our  attention. 

"  13.  The  demands  of  the  Royal  Dockyards  for  timber  have  diminished  since  the  sub- 
stitution of  iron  for  wood  in  shipbuilding,  and  the  urgent  need  which  originally  led  to  the 
plantations  in  this  Forest  has  ceased. 

"  14.  The  bulk  of  the  land  of  the  best  quality  fitted  to  grow  oak  has  already  been 
included  in  the  19,589  acres  which  have  been  inclosed,  and  the  extension  of  plantations 
over  the  inferior  lands  must  be  expected  to  return  a  smaller  remuneration  for  the  outlay 
of  draining,  fencing,  and  other  preparation  of  the  ground. 

"  15.  Nature  spontaneously  replenished  the  woods  of  the  Forest  before  the  system  of 
artificial  planting  was  introduced ;  and  the  evidence  given  to  your  Committee  shows  that 
if  the  natural  growth  of  saplings  were  protected  by  a  cessation  of  the  cutting  of  fern,  and 
by  other  simple  precautions,  a  succession  of  timber  trees,  independently  of  the  ornamental 
woods  to  be  preserved,  might  again  be  obtained  from  the  open  forest,  without  the  expen- 
diture involved  in  making  planted  inclosures.  Fir  trees  are  spreading  themselves  ra^Iy 
over  the  poorer  soils  without  any  assistance. 

"16.  It  appears  in  evidence  that  a  further  diminution  of  the  open  Forest  by  such  an 
extension  of  the  inclosures  as  would  deprive  the  cattle  of  their  remaining  feeding  grounds 
would  seriously  injure  the  commoners.  The  register  shows  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
1,300  commoners  are  men  of  small  means ;  207  of  those  who  are  on  the  register  are  owners 
of  only  one  acre  ;  200  own  from  one  to  four  acres ;  126  from  four  to  10 ;  51  from  10  to 
20 ;  and  44  from  20  to  30.  The  loss  of  the  opportunities  of  exercising  their  rights  of 
pasture,  pannage,  and  turbary,  would  reduce  them  from  their  present  easy  and  independent 
position,  to  the  ordinary  condition  of  dependance  on  the  weekly  wages  of  labour.  Testi- 
mony has  been  borne  to  their  worth  imd  good  conduct. 

**  17.  The  New  Forest  is  a  valuable  relic  of  the  wild  prhnseval  woods  which  formerly 
filled  England  with  beautiful  picturesque  scenery.  The  Royal  Forests  of  Woolmer, 
Alice  Holt,  Bere,  Hwhault,  Delamere,  Parkhurst,  Whichwood,  Whittlebury,  have  been 
destroyed,  and  if  the  New  Forest  should  be  disafforested,  or  lose  its  especial  character  of 
wildness  by  beiqg  transformed  into  a  mass  of  regular  formal  plantations,  the  loss  to  the 
nation  would  be  irreparable. 

*'  18.  The  petitions  which  have  been  brought  under  our  notice*  in  evidence  show  that 
tire  value  of  the  Fores*  is  appreciated  by  artists,  poets,  and  men  of  letters,  and  men  of 
science,  as  well  as  by  the  multitudes  who  frequent  it  for  ordinary  recreation. 

"  19.  It  is  a  popular  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  Southampton  and  other  neighbouring 
towns,  as  well  as  for  those  who  come  from  more  distant  places  by  railway. 
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<<  20.  It  does  not  appoM  tlkat  tmj  gain  that  coald  be  secured  to  the  -pahVie  exeheffber 
fixMB  an  exteosion  of  the  plantatiOHg  over  the  land  of  v«r7'  inferior  qtuAity  wbi«i  is 
available,  Troald  be  oamaeoiaiate  wxt^  the  injmy  that  wouM  thereby  be  inflicted  on  the 
open  Wcntt, 

"  21.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  expedient  that  the  powers  of  incloanre, 
giren  by  the  9  &  10  WiU.  3y  c.  3^  and  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  shonld  be  so  ^fined  tu  to  be 
exercised  only-  orver  those  noitions  of  the  Forest  amoontiag  to  nearly  20,000  acres,  ivhieh 
have  at  any  tine  been  incuued  and  planted. 

**  22.  Thus  the  power  of  holding  16,000  acres  in  severalty  for  ever  would  be  maintuned 
an  the  open  Forest  and  weald  not  be  <umimshed  or  in^^red." 


Question,  That  this  Report  be  now  read  the  second  time, — ^put,  and  negatived. 


MotaoB  made,  and  QnestiiMa  proposed,  "  That  provifflon  be  made  fbr  the  noBeeon^vexient 

Sassage  of  the  public  tbioi^h  the  indosnres  and  main  Unas  of  oomiMini«ati<>a  betweMi 
ifferent  parts  of  the  Forest  set  out,  and  access  provided,  and  such  arrangements  made,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  cattle  " — (Lord  Henry  Scott). — Motion,  by 
leave,  withdrawn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  while  the  managaaeai  of  Hob  aooimit  mik 
ornamental  woods  should  contmue  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  yet  it  is  of  the  utmost  importanea  that  they  should  be  directed  to  cottfine  dieir 
efforts  to  the  preservation  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  fbrest  and  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  scenery  "—(Earl  Fircy). — ^Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question,  That  the  fbr^ping  Besolotiona  be  reportsd  to  Xha  Hoase^  pat»  and 
agreed  to. 


Ordered,  To  Report,  together  with  the  SGnutes  of  Evidence,  and  an  A|^endix. 
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MINUTES    OF     EYIDENCE. 


Friday,  1th  May  1875. 


MEMBEBS  FBK8ENT: 


Mr.  Biddulph. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Lord  Ealington. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Colonel  Eangscote. 


Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Rodwell. 
Mr.  Ryder. 
Lord  Henry  Scott. 
Mr.  Edward  Stanhope. 
Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  SMITH,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaik. 


Mr.  HoBACE  Watson,  called  in ;    and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1.  You  are,  I  believe,  the  Solicitor  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods? — I  am, 

2.  When  were  you  appointed? — I  was  ap- 
pointed, as  to  the  land  revenue  and  the  wooos, 
in  January  1855 ;  as  to  the  forests,  I  was  appointed 
in  November  1868. 

3.  Who  was  your  predecessor  as  solicitor  to 
forests  ? — My  predecessor,  as  to  the  land  revenue, 
was  Mr.  Pemberton ;  as  to  the  forests,  it  was 
Mr.  Grardiner.  Mr.  Gardiner  is  still  living ;  but 
I  regret  to  say  that  his  state  of  health  is  such  as 
to  entirely  prevent  him  from  giving  evidence 
before  the  Committee. 

4.  Since  your  appointment  as  solicitor  to  the 
forests,  have  you  made  yourself  acquainted  with 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  New 
Forest,  and  reports  and  official  documents  neces- 
sary to  enable  you  to  discharge  the  duties  of  your 
office  ? — I  have  endeavoured  to  do  so  according 
to  ^e  best  of  my  ability.  I  have  no  doubt  some 
things  have  escaped  my  attention,  and  I  am 
afraid  in  consequence  I  may  have  to  ask  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  Committee  in  those  particulars. 
I  may  say,  that  previously  to  1868,  when  I  was 
appointed  as  solicitor  to  the  forests,  the  only 
matter  in  connection  with  the  New  Forest  which 
1  had  to  deal  with  was  the  passing  of  the  Crown 
Lands  Act,  1866.  In  that  case,  as  I  shall  have  to 
ezplun  more  at  length  when  I  come  to  it  in  my 
statement  hereafter,!  had  to  attend,  onbehalf  of  the 
Office  of  Woods,  to  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  which 
contained  originally  two  clauses,  and  ultimately 
one  clause  relating  to  the  New  Forest.  With  that 
exception,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  New 
Forest  previous  to  November  1868.  Before  I 
troable  the  Committee  with  any  statement  as  to 

0.100. 


Chairman — continued. 

the  position  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  other 
persons  in  the  New  Forest,  I  think  it  may  be 
convenient  that  I  should  state  to  them  as  shortly 
as  possible  what  the  position  of  the  Crown  and 
the  public  at  large  respectively  is,  as  to  the 
whole  of  the  Crown  estates.  The  Committee 
are  aware  that  for  many  years  previously  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  great  alienations  of  Crown 
property  had  taken  place.  That  was  more 
especially  the  case  during  the  reign  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  also  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Honourable  Members  will 
bear  in  mind  that  one  of  the  grants  made  by 
William  III.,  that  to  the  Bentinck  family,  was  the 
subject  of  remonstrances  in  Parliament,  which  led 
to  the  grant  being  recalled.  In  consequences  of 
the  alienations  which  were  from  time  to  time 
so  made  of  the  Crown  estates,  and  in  order  to 
preserve  in  their  integrity  the  parts  which  re- 
mained, an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
1  Anne,  stat.  1,  c.  7,  which  prohibited  the  Crown 
from  making  any  grants  of  tne  Crown  lands  in  fee 
or  for  longer  terms  than  31  years  or  three  lives.. 
But  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  also 
during  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  George  II., 
the  Sovereign  for  the  time  being  continued  to 
have  the  rents  of  the  Crown  property,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Civil  List  which  he  then  enjoyed;  the 
first  Civil  List  having  been  granted  previously 
to  the  statute  which  prohibited  the  Crown  from 
alienating  this  propert]^.  On  the  accession  of 
George  UI.,  the  Sovereign  for  the  first  time  sor- 
rendered  the  rents  of  the  Crown  Lands  in  con- 
sideration of  an  increase  made  to  the  Civil  List. 
That  arrangement  was  effected  by  the  Act  which 
A  was 
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Mr.-  Chairman — continued. 

Waitoni  .^jjg  passed  on  the  accession  of  George  III.,  and  the 
i'tlwiSTi  ^^^  rents  from  the  Crown  lands  at  this  time  were 
about  10,000  /.  a  year.  The  net  rents  produced 
at  the  present  time  are  about  385,000  /.  a  year. 
The  amount  of  the  Civil  List  granted  to  Her 
Majesty  on  Her  accession  is  exactly  emial  to  that 
sum.  But  although  the  net  amount  paid  into  the 
Exchequer  by  the  Commissioners  oi  Woods  was 
last  year  385,000  /.,  there  must,  in  justice,  be 
deducted  from  that  sum  the  amount  of  the 
ejmenses  of  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of 
Woods,  which  amount  to  between  24,000/.  and 
25,000/.,- leaving  the  net  income  derived  by  the 
public  from  the  Crown  estates,  at  the  present 
time,  about  360,000/. ;  that  is  about  25,000/.  only 
less  than  the  actual  amount  paid  to  Her  Majesty 
under  the  head  of  the  Civil  List.  That  arrangement 
was  effected  on  the  accession  of  King  George  III., 
as  one  which  was  to  last  only  during  his  life.  On 
the  accession  of  George  IV.,  the  Kin^  had  again 
the  right  to  the  rents  of  the  Crown  lands,  if  he 
pleased  to  take  them,  either  in  addition  to,  or  in 
substitution  for,  such  a  Civil  List  as  might  be 
granted  by  Parliament.  A  simitar  arrangement 
was  made  on  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  and 
again  on  the  accession  of  Her  present  Majesty.  In 
the  meantime,  by  an  Act  of  10  Geo.  4,  c.  50,  the 
whole  of  the  Crown  lands,  including  the  New 
Torest,  were  placed  under  the  management  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land 
Revenues ;  that  was  effected  by  the  8th  section  of 
that  Act  of  Parliament*  By  that  section  all  the 
Royal  forests  and  the  CrOAvn  lands  of  England  are 
placed  under  the  management  of  the  Comnus- 
sioners  of  Woods;  and  by  the  113th  section 
(which  is  the  only  one  that  at  present,  I  think, 
it  necessary  to  refer  to),  the  income  of  the  land 
revemies,  after  paying  expenses  of  management 
.  and  certain  other  charges,  was  directed  to  be  paid 
to  the  Consolidated  Fund  during  the  Kfe  of'  his 
iSttn  Migesty,  and  afterwards  was  to  be  payable 
"to  the  KtDg'ig  Majesty,  his  heirs,  and  sue- 
cesHors;"  the  "  Kii^,"  of  course,  being  the 
legal  expressioa  for  the  Sovereign  for  the 
time  being.  The  apporntment  of  the  ConRais- 
noners  of  Woods  under  that  Act  of  Pariia- 
ment,  and  the  appointment  since  made  under 
tbe  sante  Act,  are  not  dependent  upon  the  eon< 
IsBuanee  of  lie  arrangement  between  the  Crown 
and  the  public,  as  to  the  Civil  List,  but  are  per- 
msnent  appointments.  If  on  the  accession  of 
Her  Majesty's  successor  the  not  very  probable 
result  were  to  happen  of  the  land  revenues  being 
psnd  to  the  Sorvereign  instead  of  a  Civil  List, 
the  Sovereign  'wrald  have  no  more  to  do  with 
the  management  of  the  Crown  property  than  Her 
Majesty  has  now.  The  Commissioners  of  Woods 
are  permanently  appointed,  and  would  then  have 
the  duty  of  paying^  to  the  Queen's  successors  the 
same  amount  of  rents  which  they  have  now  the 
duty  of  paying  to  the  Consolidated  Fund.  The 
Commissioners  of  Woods,  therefore,  are  really,  in 
regard  to  the  Crown  property,  very  mqch  in  the 
same  position  a&  the  trustees  of  any  settled  estate 
which  may  be  the  property  of  any  nobleman  or 
gentteraan  in  this  country,  who  have  not  only 
the  power  of  leasing  and  selling,  as  is  frequently 
the  caae,  but  also  the  duty  of  actually  receivings 
the  rents  and  paying  them  to  a  tenant  for  life, 
and  afterwards  to  a  reverfrioner ;  and  they  have 
very  similar  power  of  leasing  and  sale  to  those 
ordinarily  exercised  by  trustees  under  settle- 
ment.    Under  an  Act  of  2  Will.  4,  c,  1,  duties 


C^airman^continued. 

which  were  previously  discharged  by  an  officer, 
called  the  Surveyor  General  of  Works  and 
Buildings,  were  aaded  to  the  duties  of  Commie- 
eioners  of  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues, 
and  the  joint  Board  had  for  about  20  years  the 
somewhat  long  title  of  The  Commissioners  of  His 
(afterwards  Her)  Majesty's  Woods,  Forests,  Land 
Revenues,  Works,  and  Buildings.  That  was  not 
found  a  desirable  arrangement,  because  in  1851 
the  union  theretofore  subsisting  was  dissolved,  and 
two  separate  Boards  were  established,  one  of 
Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues,  and  the 
other  of  Works  and  Buildings,  the  office  of 
Woods  retaining  possession  of  all  the  Crown  pro- 
perty which  was  productive  of  revenue,  except 
as  regards  certain  herbage  rents,  and  so  on, 
which  are  received  by  the  Commissioners  of 
WtMfks.  The  intention  of  the  arrangement  was 
clearly  stated  by  Lord  John  Russell,  who  intro- 
duced a  Bill  in  1850  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the 
office  of  Woods  and  Forests  from  that  of  Works 
and  Public  Buildings,  but  which  was  passed  in 
1851 ;  and  that  was  that  the  Office  of  Woods 
was  to  be  a  department  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
Office  t)f  Works  was  to  be  an  office  having  the 
management  of  the  palaces,  public  parks,  and 
other  matters  not  ordinarily  tne  subject  of  re- 
venue. That  arrangement  was  carried  out  by 
the  Act  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  42.  Under  that  Act, 
Irf  Section  5,  the  Treasstrj  have  power  to  assign 
to  either  of  the  two  Commissioners  of  Woods 
Ae  whole  duties  and  powers  which  under  the 
Act  were  vested  In  the  two  Commissioners.  They 
have  exercised  that  power  by  assigning  to  Mr. 
Howard  the  management  and  all  the  duties  and 
powers  relating  to  the  management  of  the  New 
Forest  among  other  properties.  The  general 
division  of  duties  between  the  two  Commissioners 
is  this,  that  Mr.  Howard  has  the  man^ement  of 
the  forests  and  also  the  land  revenues  of  the 
Crown  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  in  Wales,  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  in  Aldemey;  and  that  Mr. 
Gore  has  the  management  of  the  land  revetnies 
of  the  Crown  in  England,  except  the  forests. 
Perhaps,  as  I  am  now  going  to  leave  that  part  of 
the  subject,  I  may  say  that  if  any  honoirraWe 
Member  would  Kke  to  ask  any  question  as  19  the 
general  nature  of  the  arrangement  between  tile 
Crwwn  and  the  pubfic,  this  would  be  a  cftnvement 
time  for  any  Member  to  put  a  queatiott  on  that 
subject. 

5.  I  shcmld  like  to  ask  you,  at  the  request  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South  Northum- 
berland, whether  the  exercise  of  the  powers  by 
the  Commissioners  is  joint  or  separate? — The 
exercise  of  the  powers  is  separate.  Each  has  the 
exclusive  power  as  regards  the  Crown  property 
which  is  within  his  management. 

6.  The  honourable  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
Chelsea,  wishes  me  to  put  the  question  to  you ;  i» 
not  the  view  which  you  have  expressed  as  to  the 
relations  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  to  iJM 
property  under  their  charge,  and  to  Parliament, 
one  which  has  been  contested  in  Parliament,  and 
is  far  from  being  universally  accepted  ?— I  hafe 
heard  objections  similar  to  the  remark  made  by 
the  honourable  BarOnet,  the  Member  for  Cheteea ; 
for  honourable  Members  have  done  me  the  honour 
to  make  such  remarks  to  me  personally.  I  have 
in  answerto  them  done  what  1  venture  to  do  now, 
that  is,  to  refer  to  the  sections  of  the  Acts  of  Par- 
liament from  which  miy,  what  are  called, "  views" 
are  derived,  and  by  which  the  truth  or  otherwise 
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Cluurman — continued. 

of  my  statement  can  be  teated.  I  will  refer  the 
honourable  Baronet,  if  be  wishes,  to  every  section 
of  each  Act  of  Parliament,  bearing  out,  as  I  Ten- 
tote  to  think,  the  statement  that  I  have  made, 
and  I  oaly  hope  that  he  will  not  make  the  remark 
which  was  made  after  one  of  the  conversations  to 
which  I  refer,  by  an  honourable  Member,  and 
that  was  this,  "  Do  not  throw  your  confounded 
Acts  of  Parliament  at  our  heads,  because  we 
ahall  not  stand  it" 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

7.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners were  practically  irremovable  ? — "What  I 
said  was  that  the  arrangement  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  would  con- 
tinue to  subsist,  although  the  civil  list  arrange- 
ment came  to  an  end. 

Chairman. 

8.  In  other  words,  are  their  appointments  revo- 
cable ? — ^They  hold  their  appointments  under  the 
lOth  of  Geo.  4,  which  says  that  the  Woods, 
Forests,  and  Land  Revenues  of  the  Crown  **  shall 
be  under  the  management  of  the  present  Com- 
missioners of  His  Majesty's  Woods,  Forest,  and 
Land  Revenues,  and  of  their  successors,  to  be 
from  time  to  time  appointed  by  His  Majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  by  his  or  their  letters 
patent." 

Lord  Eslington. 

9.  Do  the  ordinary  words  dum  se  bene  gesserint 
occur  or  not  ? — There  are  no  such  words.  The 
answer  which  I  have  given  would  be  incomplete 
without  pointing  out  to  the  Committee  that 
previously  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  14th  and 
15th  Yict.,  c.  42,  the  salaries  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  Woods  were  payable  out  of  the  Land 
Revenues  of  the  Crown  before  the  balance  was 
paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  that  previously  to 
1851  they  were  to  a  very  considerable  extoit, 
therefore,  at  all  events,  free  from  such  a  control 
by  Parliament  as  many  other  bodies  are  sub- 
ject to;  but  the  Act  of^the  1 4th  and  15th  Vict, 
c.  42,  provides  that  the  salaries  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  shall  thenceforth  be  provided 
out  of  enth  monies  as  may  be  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment. It  rests,  therefore,  with  the  House  of 
Commons  every  year  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  salaries  oi  the  Commissioners  of  Woods, 
and  I  ma^  add  the  salary  of  the  solicitor  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods,  shall  be  voted  or 
whether  they  shall  not ;  my  official  existence  at 
the  present  moment  depends  entirely  upon  the 
pleasure  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  if  the  House 
of  Commons,  when  the  estimate  comes  on,  which 
probably  will  be  moved  by  the  honourable  Mem- 
ber for  Westminster,  as  regards  the  Civil  Service, 
were  to  choose  to  negative  so  much  of  the  vote 
for  the  Office  of  Woods  as  relates  to  the  salary  of 
the  solicitor,  I  presume  the  House  of  Commons 
would  not  expect  that  the  solicitor  to  the  Office 
of  W  oods  should  continue  to  discharge  the  duties 
which  he  has  previously  discharged,  and  my  func- 
tions would  be  at  an  end ;  and  therefore  the  exist- 
ence of  the  whole  establishment  virtually  entirely 
depends  upon  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  pre- 
sent moment. 

Chairman. 

10.  I  win  ask  you  now  to  enter  upon  the 

aaestion  more  immediately  before  the  Committee* 
lat  of  the  New  Forest?— This  Committee  is 
0.100. 
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apftointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  "  to  inquire       '***'*** 
into  and  report  upon  the  present  condilaoii,  of  7MaTl87S. 
a&irs  in  the  New  Forest,  into  the  opentionof  '"    «»• 

the  Deer  Removal  Act,  1851,  and  p«rtaealarl]r 
into  the  exercise  and  effect  of  the  powers  of  in- 
closure  given  by  that  Act."  A  petition  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  presented  on  behalf 
of  several  commoners  in  the  Forest,  which  raises 
points  which  I  think  may  be  properly  divided 
into  two  classes ;  first,  points  or  questions  which, 
relate  to  what  the  petitioners  call  the  interest 
and  privileges  of  the  public,  and  secondly,  the 
complaints  of  commoners  as  to  the  provisions  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  iri  1851,  by  which 
the  deer  in  the  New  Forest  were  directed  to  be 
removed.  One  word  as  to  the  first  class  of  com- 
phunts,  liie  interests  and  privileges  of  the  public. 
Now,  I  presume  that  the  word  "privileges" 
there  is  meant  to  be  employed  in  the  popular 
sense,  that  in,  that  a  privilege  is  something  which 
the  public  enjoy  as  a  matter  of  favour,  and  not  as 
a  matter  of  right.  One  can  very  well  understand 
that,  applied  to  a  particular  class  of  persons,  the 
word  "  privilege "  has  now  the  same  meaning 
that  the  word  privilegium  used  to  have  many 
years  ago,  that  is,  r^hts  belonging  to  a  particular' 
class.  We  speak  of  the  privileged  of  Parliament, 
which  are  really  rights ;  we  speak  of  the  right  of 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  being  one  of  the 
privileges  of  the  peerage ;  that  is  a  right.  But 
when  you  speak  of  the  privileges  of  the  public,  I 
think  that  the  word  "  privileges "  must  be  con- 
sidered to  mean  matters  which  are  really  enjoyed 
by  favour  and  not  as  of  ri^ht.  Then  what  is  the 
true  interest  of  the  public  in  this  particular 
matter  ?  Now,  before  I  submit  two  remarks  for 
the  ecmsideration  of  the  Committee,  I  would  jnat 
ask  them  to  consider  the  word  "  public  ^  for  a 
moment.  I  have  been  solicitor  to  the  Office  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  so  far  as  regards  the  Land 
Revenue  Department,  for  upwards  of  20  years. 
I  have  in  many  cases  found  that  there  is  great 
prejudice  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  tiie 
r^hts  which  I  have  had  the  duty  of  enforcing 
have  been  called  rights  of  the  Crown,  although 
really  rights  whidi  were  for  Ae  most  part 
to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  at 
large.  I  think  that  in  this  country,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  so,  we  sometimes  forget  that  it 
is  nearly  200  years  since  the  last  Stuart  King 
sat  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  we  conjure  up 
to  ourselves  a  sort  of  bugbear  in  the  name  of  the 
Crown ;  and  every  single  local  interest  which  may 
be  brought  into  antagonism  with  what>are  really 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  nation,  arrogates 
to  itself  the  title  of  the  interest  of  the  public.  I 
have  found  that  more  than  once ;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  very  advantageous  in  many  cases,  if 
one  could  say  that  the  proceedings  are  taken,  not 
on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  but  on  behalf  of  what 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  called  the 
Commonwealth.  In  Rraue,  unless  I  have  fi>r- 
gotten  what  I  used  to  learn  at  school,  even  in  the 
time  of  the  Empire,  the  State  was  called  rea 
publiea ;  and  I  know  no  reason  why,  the  Queen 
being  the  head  of  the  State,  we  should  not  now 
speak  of  the  proceedings  taken  on  behalf  o£  the 
Crown,  which  inure  to  the  beBefit  of  the  public 
at  large,  as  proceedings  taken  on  behalf  of  the 
State.  And  now,  for  one  moment,  let  me  ask 
the  Committee  to  consider  what  is  the  interest  of 
the  State  in  this  matter.  I  unhesitatingly  say, 
that  at  ^e  present  moment  the  interest  whidi 
A  2  should 
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ahbuld  weigb,  as  I  think,  with  the  minds  of  the 
Committee  most  is,  that  the  propertj  and  the 
rights  of  the  State  should  be  preserved  intact 
firom  claims  by  private  landowners.  So  much  by 
way  of  general  observation  on  the  allegations  of 
the  petition,  as  to  the  interest  and  privileges  of 
the  public.  Now  I  come  to  the  second  part  of 
the  petition,  which  relates  to  the  alleged  injury 
done  to  the  rights  of  commoners  by  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1851,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
inquiry  before  the  Commiltee. 

Mr.  Brown. 

11.  I  presume 'you  mean  by  "the  rights  of  the 
State,"  die  rights  of  the  Crown  ?— The  rights  of 
the  Crown  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
at  large,  including  in  the  public  at  lai^e  the  rights 
of  the  Queen  and  her  successors,  as  the  heads  of 
the  State. 

Lord  Eslington. 

12.  You  have  spoken  of  the  privileges  of  the 
public  as  acquired,  as  I  understand  you,  by  favour, 
and  not  of  right.  I  should  like  to  sisk  you 
whether  you  apply  that  observation  to  rights  of 
way,  which  I  believe  are  very  extensive  in  the 
forest  ? — I  should  say  that  the  use  of  the  word 
"  privilege,"  as  applied  to  a  right  of  way  in  con- 
nection with  a  public  right  of  way,  is  a  mis-user 
of  the  term  "  privilege  "  altogether.  Then,  with 
respect  to  the  complaints  of  ue  commoners  as  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1851,  those  com- 
plaints, as  stated  in  the  petition,  appear  to  me  to 
be  four. 

Chairman. 

13.  Are  these  complaints  arising  out  of  that 
Act? — As  to  the  passing  and  operation  of  that  Act. 

14.  That  is  the  Deer  Removal  Act?— That 
is  the  Deer  Removal  Act.  I  understand 
that  the  commoners  allege  that  the  circum- 
stances at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
and  previously  to  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1851,  were  such  that,  injustice  to  them, 
its  provisions  should  be  revised  ;  secondly,  that 
they  had  reasonable  expectation  that  when  the 
deer  were  removed  from  the  New  Forest,  all  the 
forest  laws  would  be  put  an  end  to ;  thirdly,  that 
they  have  also  a  ground  of  complaint  in  conse- 
quence of  the  probable  results  of  the  exercise,  and 
the  mode  of  exercise,  of  the  powers  of  inclosure 
which  were  given  by  that  Act  of  Parliament ; 
and  fourth,  that  certain  monies  for  sale  of  land  in 
the  New  Forest  have  been  received  by  the 
Crown  and  applied  as  part  of  the  Crown  pro- 
perty, when,  as  to  a  portion  of  them,  the  com- 
moners have  not  derived  any  benefit  or  partici- 
pated in  those  monies  as  they  ought  ^as  the  com- 
moners allege)  in  equity  to  have  done.  Now,  I 
think  it  would  be  extremely  convenient,  and  I 
beg  respectfully  to  submit  to  the  Committee,  ab- 
solutely essential  that  these  two  classes  of  ques- 
tions should  be  kept  entirely  distinct,  that  is, 
questions  afiPecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
public,  as  I  understand  the  word  "  public,"  that 
la  the  whole  nation  of  Great  Britain,  and  ques- 
tions affecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  com- 
moners in  the  New  Forest.  Upon  the  first 
question,  I  would  observe  that  the  position  of  the 
Queen,  and  her  successors,  and  of  the  public,  in 
regard  to  the  Crown  property  generally,  having 
been  stated  in  the  clearest  possible  terms  by  the 
Comdiissiunera  of  Woods  in  a  report  which  was 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1871,  and 
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the  Acts  of  Parliament  upon  wUch  that  state- 
ment was  made  having  been  referred  to,  I  shall 
not  think  it  necessary  on  the  present  occasion  to 

fo  further  into  that  matter.  I  shall  only  say  that 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Parliament  will 
always  do  that  which  it  believes  to  be  just  and 
right,  not  only  as  regards  individuals,  but  also  as 
regards  larger  interests ;  but  I  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment contend,  nor  have  I  ever  thought  of  contend- 
ing, that  the  appropriation  of  the  Crown  lands  in 
the  New  Forest,  whether  what  belongs  to  the 
Crown  should  be  always  dedicated  to  the  growth 
of  timber,  to  what  purposes  every  acre  of  land 
should  be  applied,  is  not  a  perfectly  legitimate  sub- 
ject for  inquiry  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  can  only  say  that  several  honour- 
able Members  on  this  Committee  are  aware  that 
few  Sessions  have  lately  passed,  scarcely  one,  in 
which  it  has  not  been  my  duty  to  appear,  as 
solicitor  to  the  Office  of  "Woods,  before  Select 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  re- 
ference to  the  appropriation  or  management  of 
some  particular  part  of  the  Crown  property. 
The  New  Forest  is  no  exception  to  that  rule ; 
and,  therefore,  I  admit  in  the  fullest  and  most 
unreserved  way,  that  the  mode  in  which  the 
rights  of  the  State  in  the  New  Forest  should  be 
henceforth  exercised,  is  one  not  only  proper  to 
be  inquired  into,  but  one  which  it  is  desirable 
should  be  inquired  into  by  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  I  think  that  inquiry, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  respectfully  to  say  so,  should 
be  an  inquiry  directed  specifically  and  exclu- 
sively to  tne  appropriation  of  the  Crown  property. 
When  we  once  get  into  questions  of  whether 
persons  having  local  interests  and  private  in- 
terests, have  or  have  not  been  fairly  dealt  with 
by  an  Act  ot  Parliament,  passed  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  we  get  into  a  discussion  which, 
as  I  venture  respectfully  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee, it  is  not  desirable  to  mix  up  with  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  best  mode  of  appropriating  the 
property  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  State  in  the 
New  Forest  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  at 
large.  Whether  it  is  desirable,  or  whether  it  is 
not  desirable,  that  the  system  of  planting,  which 
has  of  late  years  been  sanctioned  and  directed  by 
the  Legislature  for  supplying  the  navy  with 
timber  and  growing  trees  in  the  New  Forest, 
should  continue  or  not ;  whether  hereafter  it  may 
be  desirable  to  revert  to  a  system  of  planting  that 
is  now  suspended ;  and,  generally,  as  to  m(^e  of 
appropriation  of  the  Crown  property,  I  think  aU 
those  matters  are  perfectly  proper  to  be  inquired 
into  by  a  Committee,  but  I  think  that  inquiry 
had  better  be  one  which  should  be  freed  from 
any  questions  as  to  the  rights  and  interests,  or 
alleged  wrongs,  of  the  commoners  within  the 
forest  I  think  it  may  be  desirable  to  submit  to 
the  Committee  one  or  two  remarks  showing  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  distinction  between  the 
case  which  the  Committee  is  now  considering,  and 
the  case  which  has  lately  occupied  a  good  deal 
of  the  public  attention,  namely,  Epping  Forest. 
We  have  seen  a  great  deal  about  that  in  uie  news- 
papers, and  I  think  it  may  be  desirable  to  point 
out  as  shortly  and  as  clearly  as  I  can  what  oiffer- 
ences  there  are  between  that  case  and  the  present. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  Epping  Forest,  the  freehold 
of  the  land,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  suit, 
was  not  the  property  of  the  Crown ;  it  was  the 
property  of  various  lords  of  the  manor  and  private 
individuals.  Over  that  land,  or  parts  of  it,  there  are 
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at  least  two  distinct  descriptions  of  right ;  rights  of 
forest  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  rights  of  common 
vested  in  private  persons.  The  rights  of  forest  had 
to  a  great  extent  fallen  into  desuetude ;  even  if  ex- 
ercised, it  was  doubtful  at  the  time  the  proceed- 
ings were  taken,  to  which  I  shall  presently  advert, 
whether  those  rights  could  have  been  enforced  to 
prevent  inclosnres  in  the  forest  of  a  character 
which  would  have  admitted  of  the  deer  passing 
over  the  fences  round  the  inclosure.    That,  as  I 

S,  was  doubtful ;  and  when  proceedings  were 
en  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  inclosures, 
the  legal  advisers  of  those  proceedings,  very 
soundly  and  sensibly,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  instead 
of  asking  that  the  Crown  should  attempt  to  en- 
force its  rights,  took  proceedings  in  the  name  of 
persons  having  rights  of  common.  Now,  the 
rights  of  common  were  successful] v  asserted  and 
declared  under  a  decree  of  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls.  In  the  present  case  the  Crown  is  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  and  can  itself  prevent  any  in- 
closure at  all.  In  Epping  Forest  the  Crown  was 
not  the  owner  of  the  soil:  here  the  Crown  has 
perfect  power  to  prevent  any  inclosure  whatever, 
and  in  Epping  Forest  it  had,  if  any  power,  a 
power  of  a  very  doubtful  character.  I  shall 
come  back  to  Epping  Forest ;  but  if  an^  honour- 
able Member  wishes  to  ask  any  question  about 
Epping,  I  think  this  would  be  a  convenient  time. 
15.  Will  you  pass  on  to  the  next  point  ? — The 
Act  under  which  these  rights  of  common  have 
been  defined  is  an  Act  of  1851,  and  that  Act, 
14  &  15  Vict.  c.  76,  directed  the  deer  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  New  Forest  (I  shall  come  back 
to  it  afterwards ;  I  am  only  now  referring  to  it 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  Committee  how 
the  case  stands  as  regards  right  of  common),  and 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  to  give  notice  in  the 
••  London  Gazette"  to  persons  claiming  rights  of 
eonunon  to  deliver  in  their  claims  to  the  verderers ; 
those  claims  were  to  be  inquired  into  and  adju- 
dicated upon  by  the  county  court  judge  for 
Hampshire.  By ,  a  subsequent  Act,  17  &  18 
Vict.  c.  49,  in  lieu  of  the  county  court  judge, 
three  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  make 
inquiry  as  to  rights  of  common ;  and  that  Act  of 
1854  containea  a  clause,  which  the  Committee 
will  find  afterwards  is  one  of  some  importance, 
which  was  the  subject  of  an  understanding  when 
the  Act  of  1851  passed,  but  which,  for  some  reason 
or  other  which  I  am  not  able  to  explain,  was  not 
introduced  into  that  Act,  but  was  introduced 
into  the  Act  of  1854.  It  is  the  28th  section  of 
the  Act  of  1854.  By  Section  28  it  was  provided 
ibat  all.  rights  of  common  of  pasture,  pannage,  or 
turbary,  that  should  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Commissioners  to  have  been  enjoyed  since 
1800,  were  to  be  allowed  by  the  Commissioners ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  rights  were  to  be  allowed  on 
54  years'  use,  irrespective  of  the  question  whether 
those  rights  could  have  been  substantiated  at  law 
or  not.  That  was  inserted  in  consequence  of  an 
understanding  come  to,  I  believe,  in  1851,  when 
the  original  Act  was  passed.  Under  this  Act  of 
Parliament  of  1854,  the  Commissioners,  in  the 
month  of  November  1857,  made  their  award  and 
fiave  their  decision.  The  material  part  of  the 
decision  I  will  state.  The  Commissioners  were 
Mr.  Crale,  the  judge  of  the  county  court  at 
Southampton,  Mr.  Barstow,  and  Mr.  Coleridge, 
now  Lord  Coleridge,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Conunon  Pleas.  The  Commissioners  declared 
*'  that  each  allowance  of  any  right  is  made  sub- 
0.100. 
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ject  to,  and  that  the  same  is  to  be  exercised  and 
enjoyed  according  to,  the  laws  and  assize  of  the 
said  forest,  and  that  in  tdl  cases  wherein  a  right 
is  allowed  subject  to  a  payment,  such  payment  is 
to  be  made  to  our  Lady  the  Queen,  and  that 
every  right  of  common  o^  pasture  may  be  exer- 
cisea  and  enjoyed  at  all  times  of  the  year,  except 
during  the  fence  month,  that  is  to  say  the  20th 
day  of  June  to  the  20th  day  of  July  yearly, 
and  the  time  of  the  winter  heyning,  that  is  to 
say,  the  22nd  day  of  November  to  the  4th  day 
of  May  yearly,  during  which  times  we  declare 
there  is  no  right  in  all  the  uninclosed  waste 
lands  of  our  Lady  the  Queen  within  the  said 
forest  for  all  their  commonable  cattle  levant  and 
couchant,  in  and  upon  the  lands  in  respect  of 
which  the  allowance  is  made.  And  we  do  hereby 
declare  that  common  of  pasture  for  sheep  is 
allowed  only  in  cases  where  it  is  expressly  men- 
tioned. And  we  do  hereby  also  declare  that 
every  right  of  common  of  mast  is  to  be  exercised 
only  in  time  of  pannage,  that  is  to  say,  on  and 
from  the  25th  day  of  September,  up  to  and  on 
the  22nd  day  of  November  yearly,  in  all  the  open 
and  uninclosed  woods  and  woody  lands  of  our 
Lady  the  Queen  in  the  said  forest,  for  all  their 
hogs  and  pigs  ringed  levant  and  couchant  in 
and  upon  the  lands  in  respect  of  which  the 
allowance  is  made  upon  paj^nent,  unless  other- 
wise expressed  yearly  to  or  for  the  use  of  our 
Lady  the  Queen,  for  every  hog  or  pig  exceeding 
the  age  of  one  year,  4  d.,  and  for  every  hog  or 

Sig  under  that  age  2  d.  And  we  do  hereby  also 
eclare  that  every  allowance  of  turbary  is  oi  the 
liberty  of  having,  digging,  cutting,  and  taking 
turf  in  and  upon  the  open  wastes  of  our  Lady 
the  Queen,  within  the  said  forest,  by  the  view 
and  allowance  of  the  foresters  of  the  said  forest, 
and  of  carrying  away  the  same  turf  from  the 
said  places  to  and  into  the  messuages  mentioned 
and  described  in  this  our  register  for  the  neces- 
saiy  fuel  of  the  said  messuages  to  be  therein  burnt 
and  expended.  And  that  every  allowance  of 
fuel  and  fuel  wood  is  an  allowance  of  the  quantity 
described  of  good  fuel  wood  yearly,  from  the  open 
and  uninclosed  parts  of  the  siud  forest,  by  the 
view  and  allowance  of  ^the  foresters  of  the  said 
forest,  as  reasonable  and  necessary  estovers  for 
the  necessary  firewood  of  the  messuages  mentioned 
and  described  in  this  our  register,  to  be  burnt 
and  expended  therein.  And  we  do  hereby  also 
declare  that  every  allowance  of  a  claim  of  marl 
is  of  a  right  to  have,  dig,  take,  and  carry  away 
from  the  opened  and  accustomed  marl  pits  in  the 
said  forest,  a  schedule  whereof  is  set  forth  at  the 
end  of  this  register,  by  the  view  and  allowance  of 
the  foresters  of  the  said  forest  suflicient  marl  for 
the  necessary  marling  of  the  lands  in  respect 
whereof  the  said  marl  is  allotted  and  adjudged  to 
be  exclusively  used  thereon.  And  we  do  hereby 
also  declare  that,  save  as  aforesaid,  no  p^ment 
or  render  is  to  be  made  to  Her  Majesty 
or  Her  successors  in  respect  of  any  of  the 
said  rights,  or  in  respect  of  the  allowance 
thereof,  except  such  as  is  herein  mentioned." 
Now,  if  the  honourable  Members  will  add  up 
these  two  periods  during  which  the  rights  of 
common  are  not  exercisable,  they  will  find  that 
they  amount  to  a  little  less  than  six  months. 
Therefore  by  the  decision,  of  the  Commissioners 
under  that  Act,  rights  of  common  of  pasture  in  the 
New  Forests  are  exercisable  during  about  «x 
months  in  each  year,  and  are  notexercisable  during 
A  3  about 
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about  six  months  ineacb  year.  That  ie  a  decision  by 
Commissionera  authorised  and  directed  to  inquire 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  decision  having 
been  given,  it  must  be  taken  to  be  that  those 
rights  were  at  the  time  of  their  creation  in  their 
present  shape,  of  the  nature  mentioned  in  that 
decision :  that  is  to  say,  rights  of  common  exer- 
cisable during  about  six  months  in  each  year. 

16.  Are  sheep  commonable  ? — Sheep  as  a  rule 
are  not  commonable  in  the  Boyal  forests,  and 
therefore  by  the  Commissioners' decision,  sheep  are 
only  allowed  as  commonable  in  cases  where  it  is 
expressly  mentioned.  I  do  not  propose,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  objectionable  if  any  attempt  is 
made,  to  go  behind  this  decision  as  to  what  the 
nature  of  the  rights  of  common  in  the  New 
Forest  is.  That  is  clearly  a  declaration  by 
the  Commissioners  appointed  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament  as  to  what  the  rights  are.  We  may, 
if  we  please,  enter  upon  all  sorts  of  useless 
and  unprofitable  inquiries,  as  to  what  the  origin 
of  each  right  was ;  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  many 
cases  we  shall  arrive  at  no  certain  result  if  we 
do.  In  a  case  as  to  Epping  Forest,  which  I 
referred  to,  when  it  originally  came  before  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  it  was  in  the  form  of  a 
demurrer  to  a  Bill  filed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  against  a  Mr. 
Glasse,  who,  I  believe,  was  a  lord  of  the 
manor ;  and  the  right  of  common  alleged  was  a 
right  of  common  of  a  forestal  character,  distinctly 
alleged  to  be  a  forestal  right  of  common ;  and  the 
7th  paragraph  of  the  Bill  alleged  thai,  "  the 
owners  ot  lands,  lying  within  the  bounds  of  the 
said  forest,  always  were  and  still  are  restricted 
by  the  forest  laws  from  the  full  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  their  said  lands,  and,  amongst  other 
things,  they  were  and  are  prohibited  from  inclos- 
ing their  lands  with  fences  above  a  certain  height, 
or  made  so  to  impede  the  free  passage  through 
'  the  forest  of  the  deer  and  other  wild  animals. 
And  they  were  and  are  prohibited  from  stubbing 
up,  cutting  or  selling  without  licensei,  the  woods 
and  underwoods  growing  upon  their  said  lands, 
and  from  hunting  and  hawking  thereon  without 
license,  and  the  crops  and  produce  growing  upon 
their  said  lands,  and  the  fences  standing  thereon 
were  and  are  subject  to  great  destruction  and 
damage  from  the  deer  and  other  wild  animals 
within  the  said  forest,  and  the  said  laws  were 
and  are  in  these  and  other  respects,  grievous  and 
burthensome  to  the  owners  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments, and  the  inhabitants  within  the  said  forest." 
Then  the  8th  paragraph  of  the  Bill  refers  to  the 
absence  of  power  of  owners  of  lands  within  the 
forest  as  to  inclosure;  and  the  9th  paragraph 
alleges  that,"  The  owners  of  lands  and  tenements 
within  the  Royal  forests,  and  particularly  within 
the  said  forest,  by  virtue  of  ancient  forest  laws 
made  by  the  Crown  in  exercise  and  derogation  of 
its  said  forest  rights,  and  recognised  and  con- 
firmed by  divers  statutes  of  the  realm,  have  fro'm 
very  ancient  times  enjoyed,  and  still  ought  to 
enjoy,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  burthens 
and  restrictions  so  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
said  forest  laws,  amongst  other  rights  and  privi- 
liges,  rights  of  common  of  pasture,  over  the 
waste  lands  within  the  said  forests,  subject  to 
regulations  from  time  to  time  made  and  enforced 
by  the  said  forest  courts."  Therefore  the  case 
put  by  the  Bill  in  that  instance  wa«  a  forestal 
right  of  common,  the  origin  of  which  was  alleged 
to  be  a  compensation  made  by  the  Crown  te  the 
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landowners  for  the  burden  of  the  fiorest  laws,  ia 
return  for  which  the  Crown  granted  to  them  » 
right  over  the  wastes  of  the  torest     This  lead» 
up  to  the  judgment  of  Lord  Justice  Hellish  oa 
appeal  from  a  iudgment  of  the  Master  of  the 
Kolls,  in  which  Lord  Justice  Mellish,  in  dis- 
allowing a  demurrer,  said,  "  The  question  in. 
substance  is  whether  the  right  alleged  in  the  BUI 
is  one  which  by  law  can  possibly  exist.     If  the 
right  alleged  in  the  Bill  could  not  have  a  legal 
existence,  it  would  be  right  to  stop  the  suit  at 
the  earliest  stage.     Now  the  right  alleged  in  the 
Bill  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  right  on  the  part  of  all 
the  owners  of  lands  in  the  forest  for  themselves 
and  their  tenants,  occupiers  of  lands  in  the  forest, 
to  have  a  right  of  common  over  the  wastes  of  the 
forest.    I  can  see  no  reason  why  that  right  may 
not  have  a  legal  existence.    I  think  it  is  possible 
that  the  King  at  the  time  when  the  forest  waa 
originally  formed  might  have  created  that  right.. 
If  at  the  time  when  the  forest  was  originally 
formed,  the  land  was  the  property  of  the  Crown, 
I  cannot  see  why  the  King  when  he  formed  the 
manors  might  not  have  granted  to  the  lord  of 
each  manor  for  himself  and  his  tenants,  a  right  of 
common  over  all  the  wastes  of  the  forest,  or  if 
the  lands  were  not  the  lands  of  the  Crown  at  the 
time  when  the  forest  was  formed,  then  the  forest 
might  have  been  formed  with  the  consent  of  the 
owners  of  the  land  over  which  the  forest  was 
formed ;  because  in  point  of  law  the  King  could 
not  make  a  man's  land  into  forest  without  some 
agreement  or  consent  from  him.     Then  it  maj 
have  been  part  of  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
forest  was  formed,  that  all  the  owners  of  landa 
vrithin  the  forest  were  to  have  rights  of  connnon. 
over  the  wastes  of  the  forest,     f  am  of  opinion 
therefore,  that  the  right  is  one  which  legaUy 
may  exist ; "  and   therefore  Lord  Justice  Mel- 
lish, in  that   case,   treated    the   origin   of  the 
right    as    probably    to    be    referred    to    either 
some  grant  or  some  compensation  or  arrange- 
ment mode  by  the  Crown  to  the  landowners  at 
the  time  of  the  afforestation  of  the  Forest  of  Wal- 
tham.    Then  they  afterwards  came  before  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  on  the  hearing  of  the  whole 
suit,  and  he  decided  that  the  right  of  common 
established  was  a  forestal  right  of  common,  and 
reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  the  right  was 
not  exercisable  during  the  fence  month.     xJ^ow  it 
was  alleged,  among  ower  defences,  by  Mr.  Glasse^ 
that  as  the  Crown  had  sold  its  rights  of  forest^, 
the  land  waa  virtually  disafforested ;  and  it  was' 
alleged  that,  inasmuch  as  the  right  of  common 
was  created  in  consideration  of  the  burden  of  the- 
forest,  therefore,  when  the  forest  ceased,  the  right 
of  common  granted  as  a  consideration  for  the 
burden  of  the  forest,  would  cease   also.     The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  held  that,  in  that  case,  the 
sale  by  the  Crown  being  to  the  landowner,  and 
the  commoner  being  a  third  person,  no  party  to- 
the  transaction,  the  sale  of  the  Crown's  forestal . 
rights  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  rights  of 
common ;  and  the  decree  made  dv  him  was  that 
the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  rignts  o£  common  < 
according  to  the  assize  and  customs  of  the  forest.. 
It  certainly  waa  never  contended  before  him», 
nor  did  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  declare,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  disafforestation  of   that 
part  of  jSppiag    Forest  the  commoners  there 
had  acqjoired  a  ri^t  durins  the  fence  month*, 
or  at  any  other  time  in  the    year  than  that- 
during  which  they  had  it  before  ;  on  the  con- 
trary^ 
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trary,  it  Was  expreerij  deckred  that  the  rights 
of  common  were  to  be  eJierciaed  according  to 
the  aasize  and  cuatomb  of  the  forest.    No  snch 
contention  was  made   as   that    the    commoners 
should  become  entitled  to  a  new  right  altogether 
during   fence    month,  which    had  itever  been 
granted  to  them :  they  were  to  hold  their  land 
free  from  the  burden  of  the  forest,  but  they  were 
not  to  have  new  rights  orer  the  property  of  the 
lord.     He  held,  as  against  the  lord,  that  the  dis- 
sfforestation  did  not  deprive  the  c«^nmoner  of  his 
light  of  comaon ;  bat  he  did  not  hold,  and  I 
do  not  find  that  it  was  conl^nded  that  the  sale 
of   the    forest   rights   to  a  landowner  had  the 
effect  of  enlarging  the  rights  of  common,  and, 
in   efiect,    constituting    a   new   grant    to    the 
common     riglit    owner    daring    fencd    month. 
Of  coarse  in  that  case  it  comd  not  have  had 
any  such  effect     Then  as  to  the  early  history 
■of  the  New  Forest,  I  may  say,  what  honour^ 
aUe    Members    probably    are    all    aware    of, 
-diat  doubts   have  been  entertained  whether  it 
■was  first  aflorested  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
or  whether  it  was  not.    I  believe,  as  far  as  I 
hare  been  abid  to  look  into  it,  the  better  opinion 
is,  that  it  was  afforested  by  William  the  Con* 
quOTOT,  and  particulars  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  th6 
lands  which  he  threw  into  the  forest,  are  con- 
tained in  "  Doin««day  Book.*^    A  gentleman,  Mr. 
Esdsiler  who  gatd  evidence  b^ote  a  ComraifteA 
<€the  House  of  Lords  in  1868,  who,  t  belief  e, 
is  a  gentleman  not  only  of  considerable  ability, 
but  a  barrister,  a  taagistrate,  a  landowner,  and  a 
oonimoner,  and,  therefore,  well  qualified  to  speak 
on  the  subject,  says  that  every  detail  of  the 
forest  is  traceable  in  **  Domesday  Book,"  the  owner 
<^  it,  and  the  quantity  of  land  belonging  to  the 
>own<fr  at  that  day.     The  complaints  which  from 
oncMi's  childhood  one  has  heard  of,  as  being  made 
:i^a«st  William  the   Conqueror,  for  afi^esting 
New  Forest  are  not  comj^aints  of  his  afforesting 
a  quantity  of  huid,  over  which  persons  had  rights 
■of  eomsnoa,  bvt  complaints  of  his  taking  colti- 
Tated  lands,  and  depopulating  villages,  and  doing 
other  acts  which  were  alleged  as  wrongs.     The 
-** Domesday  Book"  1  have  looked  through,  so  far 
as  regards  the  New  Forest,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  in  it  any  express  mention  of  rights  of 
oommon  as  exercisable    over  the   lands    there 
■mentioned  as  having  been  thrown  into  the  New 
Fosest.     I  do  not  think  that  that  circumstance, 
however,  is  of  any  moment  whatever,  because  I 
believe  that  in  a  majority  of  cases,  at  least  in 
very  many  cases,  rights  of  common  were  not 
mentioned  in  "  Domesday  Book."  The  only  right 
imalogons  to  a  right  of  common  which  I  found 
mentioned  in  "  Domesday  Book  "  is  the  feeding  of 
hogs  in  woods.    Whether  those  hogs  are  the  hogs 
of  lords  of  tie  manor,  or  of  tenants,  I  do  not 
know ;  but,  inacanuch  as  the  term  of  pannage  is 
from  the  25tb  of  September  to  a  day  m  Novem- 
ber, that  is  not  very  material  with  reference  to 
the  inquiry  before  the  Committee  as  to  the  fence 
moHftb,  or  the  winter  heyning,  which   did    not 
include  that  period.     Now,  the  contents  of  the 
New  Forest,  according  to  a  report   made    by 
Commissioners,  under    an  Act  of  26  Geo.    3, 
c  87,  which  directed  the  Commissioners  to  in* 
quire  into  the  woods,  forests,  and  land  revenues 
of  the  Crown,  are  thus  stated :     By  their  fifth 
report  they  say,  "  According  to  the  last-men- 
tiooed  perambulation,  and  the  plan,  the  forest 
•extends  from  Godshill,  on  the  north-west,  to  the 
0.100. 
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fteA  on  the  south-east,  above  20  miles,  and  from 
Hardley  on  the  east,  to  Ringwood  on  the  west,  about 
15miled;  and  contains  within  those  limits  about 
92,365  acres,  statute  measure.    The  whole  of  that 
quantity,  however,  is  not  forest  land,  or  now  the 
property  of  the  Crown.    There  are  several  manors 
and  other  considerable  freehold   estates   within 
the  perambulation,  belonging  to  individuals,  to 
the  amount  of  about  24,797  aores ;  about  625 
acres  are  copyhold  or  customary  lands,  belonging 
to  His  Majesty's  manor  of  Lyndhurst ;  about 
1,000   acres   are   leasehold   under  the   Crown, 
granted  for  certain  terms  of  years  and  forming 
part  of  the  demised  land    revenue,   under   the 
management  of  the  Surveyor  General  of  Crown 
Lands ;  about  901  acres  are  purprestures  or  en- 
croachments on  the    forest;    about  1,193  acres 
more    are   inclosed  lands  held  by   the  master 
keepers  and  groom  keepers,  with  their  respective 
lodges ;  and  the  remainder,  being  about  63,845 
acres,  are  the  woods  and  waste  land  of  the  forest." 
Now  of  the  quantity  of  92,000  acres  and  up- 
wards, there  mentioned  as  within  the  ambit  of  the 
New  Forest,  upwards  of  2S,000  acres  were  free- 
hold property  either  of  the  Crown   or    private 
landowners,  so  that  there  were  rather  more  than 
63,000  acres  of  which  the  freehold  was  in  the 
CroWti,  subject  to  rights  of  common  during  about 
six  tnonths  in  the  year,  those  rights  of  common 
being  themselves  during  those  six  months,  as  I 
shall  have  a^rwards  to  show,  subject  to  the 
Crown's  forestal  rights.     I  should  state  to  the 
Committee   that   the   boundaries    of  the    New 
Forest,  as  defined  in  this  report,  are  less  exten- 
sive than  the  boondaries  of  the  forest  as  origi- 
nally  afforested    by    William    the    Conqueror. 
The  boundaries  as  defined  under  the  perambula- 
tion of  8  Edward  1,  which  are  in  substance  stated 
to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  forest  at  the  time  it  was 
afforested,  extend  from  Southampton  Water  on  the 
east,  along  the  sea  on  the  south,  ■  up  the  Avon ' 
on  the  West,  to  a  place  called  North  Chardeford, 
and  from  there  along  a  line  drawn  to  the  South- 
ampton Water.     Those  limits  comprehend  very 
much  land  which  is  not  within  the  boundaries  as 
defined  by  the  Commissioners  under  the  Act  of 
26  Geo.  3.      There  was  another  perambulation 
in  the  29th  of  Edward  the  1st,  which,  as  far  -as 
can    be    now    indentified,  is   very    much    the 
boundary  adopted  subeeqnently  in  the^  reign  of 
Charles  the  2nd,  the  extent  included  in  which 
is  between  92,000  and  93,000  acres.     There  was 
a  considerable  diminution  between  the  afforesta- 
tion of  the  forests  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror  and  the  29th  of  Edward  the  1st,  which 
was  some  230  years  afterwards.     How  that  dimi- 
nution took  place  I  am  not  able  to  state,  because 
the  records  ao  not  show.    I  believe  there  are  few 
records  extant  of  a  date  prior  to  the  reign  of 
King  John,  and  fppm  that  period  they  are  very 
meagre  for  some  time  forward.     Subsequent  to 
the  date  cf  this  report  down  to    1831   various 
parcels  of  land  in  the  New  Forest,  conbuning 
altogether  about  270  acres,  were  sold  for  about 
7,000  Z.  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods.     Be- 
tween 1831  and  1848  about  187  acres  were  sold 
for  about  3,700 1,  and  from  the  Ist  A^ril  1848 
to  the  31st  March  1868,  being  the  period  com- 
prised in  a  return  laid  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1868,  about  646  acres  were 
sold  for  about  19,000/.;  the  total  being  about 
1,103  acres  sold,  and  the  purchase  moneys  about 
29,700  /. ;   and  with  regard  to  that  amount  of 
A  4  29,700  /., 
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^^i?^'     29,700 1, 1  shall  show  the  Committee,  I  believe, 
7Maji87.<>.  that  between  18,0002.  and  19,000  7.   has  been 
applied  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  commoners 
over  the  forest. 

17.  Much  of  this  sum  of  money  was  paid  by 
the  Southampton  and  Dorchester  Railway,  was 
it  not  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

18.  Are  you  able  to  state  how  much? — I 
shall  come  to  that  in  detail  later.  I  am  merely 
giving  a  general  description  first,  and  then  I  am 
going  to  teke  it  chronologically.  By  those  trans- 
actions the  quantity  of  land  in  the  New  Forest, 
of  which  the  freehold  is  in  the  Crown,  and 
which  I  apprehend  is  the  subject  of  the  inquiry 
before  the  Committee  to-day,  was  reduced  to 
between  62,000  and  63,000  acres;  and  to  that 
the  provisions  as  to  planting  in  the  Act  of 
1851,  which  is  the  subiect  of  flie  reference  to  the 
Committee,  apply.  Of  that  quantity,  between 
24,000  and  25,000  acres  are  covered  with  tiuiber 
or  plantations.  The  plantations  now  inclosed 
under  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  I  ahaU  refer 
to  presently,  extend  to  a  little  more  than  11,000 
acres;  about  6,000  acres  under  an  Act  of 
9  &  10  Will.  3,  that  is,  1698  ;  a  little  more  than 
6,000  acres  under  the  Act  of  1851.  As  to  the 
definition  of  what  a  Crown  forest  is,  I  really  do 
not  know  whether  I  shall  trespass  on  the  time  of 
the  Committee  by  reading  some  passage  from 
Manwood,  who  is  the  usual  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  will  do  so  as  shortly  as  I  can ;  but  per- 
haps it  would  be  convenient  that  the  Committee 
should  have  some  idea  of  what  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  are  over  forests  generally. 

19.  Will  you  read  those  passages? — I  am 
Toing  to  read  from  Manwood's  "Treatise  on 
torest  Laws." 

20.  What  is  the  date  of  this  ? — One  thousand 
five  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  At  folio  1,  under 
the  head  of  "  The  Definition  of  a  Forest,"  there  is 
this  passage :  "  A  forest  is  a  certen  terntorie  of 
wooddy  grounds  and  fruitful!  pastures,  priviledged 
for  wild  beast  and  foules  of  forest,  chase,  and 
warren  to  rest  and  abide  in,  in  the  safe  protection 
of  the  king  for  his  princely  delight  and  pleasure, 
which  territorie  oi  ground,  so  priviledged,  is 
meered  and  bounded  with  unremoveable  marks, 
meeres,  and  boundaries,  either  known  by  matter 
of  record  or  els  by  prescription;  and  also  re- 
plenished with  wilde  beasts  of  venerie  or  chase, 
and  with  great  coverts  of  vert,  for  the  succour 
of  the  said  wilde  beastes  to  have  there  abode  in. 
For  the  preseruacion  and  continuance  of  which 
said  place,  together  with  the  vert  and  venison, 
there  are  certen  particular  lawes,  privileges,  and 
officers,  belonging  to  the  same  meete  for  that 
purpose,  that  are  only  proper  unto  a  forest,  and 
not  to  any  other  place."  Then  at  folio  2,  "  And 
for  better  understanding  of  these  words,  privi- 
ledged for  wild  beasts  and  foules:  By  adding 
these  words,  of  forest,  chase,  and  warren  is  de- 
clared, what  wild  beasts  and  foules  those  are, 
that  is  to  say,  of  forest,  chaste,  and  warren,  and 
for  no  other.  And  therefore  a  forest  is  not  a 
priviledged  place,  generally,  for  all  manner  of 
wild  beasts,  nor  for  all  manner  of  foules,  but  only 
for  those  that  are  of  forest,  chase,  and  warren. 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  are  fine  and  no 
more ;  that  is  to  say,  the  hart,  the  hynde,  the 
hare,  the  boare,  and  the  wolfe.  The  beasts  of 
the  chase  are  also  fine,  the  bucke,  the  doe,  the 
fox,  the  martron"  (the  martron,  I  believe,  is  the 
same  as  the  martin  cat),  "  and  roo,  and  no  more, 
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are  accompted  beastes  of  thtt  chase.    The  beastes 
and  foules  of  warren  are  these;  the  hare,  the 
Connie,  the  pheasant  and  the  partridge,  and  none 
other  are  accounted  beastes  or  foules  or  warren. 
All  these  have  priviledges  within  the  forest,  as 
hereafter,  in  another  place,  more  at  lai^e,  shall 
be  shewed  and  proved.     Then,  after  these  wordes' 
of  forest,  chase,  and  warren,  the  wordes  are,  to 
rest  and  abide   in ; .  whereby  is  declared  and 
shewed,  for  what  cause   the  territorie  of  the 
forrest  is  priviledged,  and  that  is  for  the  wilde 
beastes  to  rest  and  abide  in."     Then,  at  folio  5, 
"  The  newest  forrest  that  is  in  England  at  this  day 
is  the  New  Forest,  in  Hampshire,  for  there  is  no 
forrest  that  doth  now  remaine  a  forrest,  that  was 
made  since  the  making  of  the  New  Forrest  in 
Hampshire  (the  forrest  of  Hampton  Court  onely 
excepted),  and  therefore  the  same  is  called  New 
Forrest ;  and  yet  the  same  was  made  a  forrest  in 
William  the  Conqueror's  time.     But  there  is  no 
forrest  in  England,   whereof  the  beginning  or 
making  can  be  shewed,  neither  by  the  chronicles, 
histories,  nor  record,  so  ancient  are  all  the  other 
forrests  of  this  land;  and  as  anncient  are  the 
forrest  lawes,  saving  some  few  of  them,  that  are 
altered  and  made  more  favorable  than  they  were 
by  Charta  de  Foresta,  and  other  later  Statutes 
that  have  been  made  since  Charta  de  Foresta." 
Folio  7,  under  the  head  "  That  a  forrest  doth 
comprehend  in  it  a  chase,  a  parke,  and  a  warren," 
there  is  this  passage :  "  As  a  forrest  in  its  owne 
proper  nature  is  the  most  highest  fiaunchise  of 
noble  and  princely  pleasure  that  can  be  incident 
unto  the  Crowne  and  royal  dignitie  of  a  prince, 
so  the  next  in  degree  unto  it  is  a  liberty  of  a 
frank  chase.     A  chase  in  one  degree  is  the  selfe- 
same  thing  that  a  park  is,  and  there  is  no  diver- 
sitie  between  them,  save  only  that  a  park  ia 
inclosed,  and  a  chase  is  alwaies  open  and  not 
inclosed ;  and  therefore  the  next  in  degree  unto 
a  frank  chase  is  a  park.     The  last  and  next  in 
degree  unto  a  park  is  the  libertie  and  fraunchise 
of  a  free  warren.      And  therefore  because   a 
forrest  in  dignitie  is  both  the  highest  and  the 
greatest  fraunchise,  being  also  a  general  and 
compound  word,  the  same  doth  comprehend  in  it 
a  chase,  a  park,  and  a  free  warren.   And  for  that 
cause  tiie  oeastes  of  chase,  and  the  beastes  and 
foules  of  warren,  are  privileged  with  a  forrest,  as 
well  as  the  beasts  of  the  forrests  are.     For  every 
forrest  is  a  chase,  a  i>ark,  and  a  warren ;  for  the 
same  doth  comprehend  every  one  of  them  in  it, 
even  as  every  general    doth  comprehend  the 
special ;  for  every  forrest  is  a  chase,  but  a  chase 
is  not  a  forrest,  but  a  part  of  it     And  in  like 
sort  of  a  park  and  a  warren.     And  by  that 
reason  the  killing,  hurting,  or  hunting  of  any  of 
these  beastes  or  foules  of  chase,  park,  or  warren, 
within  the  territorie  of  the  forrest,  is  a  trespasse 
of  the  forrest,  and  to  be  punished  by  the  lawes 
of  the  forrest  only,  and  not  by  any  other  law." 
Folio  22 :  "  Which  are  beastes  of  chase  ?"    "  The 
aforesaid  written  booke,  called  '  Antiquitas  Brit-^ 
tanorice,'  saith  that  there  are  five  wilde  beaste 
that  are  called  beastes  of  chase,  the  buck,  the 
doe,  the  fox,  the  martron,  and  the  roe.     Hollin- 
shed,  in  his  description  of  England,  saith  that 
the  bucke,  the  doo,  the  foxe,  the  martron,  and 
the  roo  are  onely  the  beastes  of  chase.     The 
booke  of  S.  Albons  saith,    that  there  are  cer- 
tain beastes,  which  are  called  beastes  of  chase, 
which  do  differ  from  the  bea.<tts  of  the  forrest, 
which  beasts  of  the  chase  saith  he,  are  these,  the 
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1>uck,  the  doe,  the  foxe,  the  martron  and  the 
roo:    and  withall   these,  old    Sir   Tristram,  an 
auncient  forester,  in  his  werthie  treatise  of  hunt- 
ing doth  agree ;  and  with  this  agreeth  BudoBUs  in 
hia  booke  De  Philologai,"  and  so  on  ;  I  need  not 
trouble  the  Committee  Avith  the  rest.     Then  at 
folio  41,  "  That  the  lawea  of  the  Forrest  do  re- 
etraine  every  man  from  cutting  downe  of  his 
■woods  within  his  owne  freehold  in  the  forrest." 
•'  And  that  a  man  may  not  fell,  nor  ^ut  downe, 
his  owne  woods  being  within  the  forrest,  it  doth 
appeare  by  a  case  adjudged  in  the  time  of  King 
E.  1,  that  by  the  lawes  of  the  forrest  no  man 
may  cut  down  his  woods  nor  destroy  any  coverts 
viuin  the  forest  without  the  view  of  the  forrester, 
and  licence  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre  of 
the  Forrest,   although   that   the  soill,  wherein 
those  woods  do  grow,  be  a  man's  owne  freehold." 
Then  at  folio  70,  "  At  the  time  of  taking  of 
pawnee  in  the  king's  woods,"  "  The  time  of 
pawnage  in  the  king's   demeasne  woods,   doth 
begin  upon  Holy  Boode  day,  being  fifteen  dates 
before  the  feast  of  Saint  Michaell,  and  doth  end 
forty   dales  after  the  feast  of    St.   Michaell." 
Then  folio  74,  "  At  what  time  the  fence  moneth 
had  his  first  beginning."    "  The  observing  and 
keeping  of  the  fence  moneth  in  forrestes,  seemeth 
tu  have  been  in  use  so  long,  that  there  is  no 
certaine   beginning  to  be   sheweth  of  it:    and 
therefore  the  antiquitie  of  the  same  must  needs 
be  the  greater,  for  that  thing  is  alwaies  verie 
ancient,  whose  beginning  cannot  be  showed,  and 
Bith  that  there  are  now  no  lawes  for  forestes  to  be 
sheweth,  that  were  before  the  time  of  Canutus, 
and   there  can  be  no  beginning  of  the  fence 
moneth  shewed  since  the  making  of  Canutus 
Lawes :  Therefore  it  is  to  be  thought,  that  the 
same  was  in  use  "  (that  is  of  course  as  to  the 
forests  then  in  existence  which  the  New  Forest 
was  not)  "  when  that  Canutus  made  his  canons 
of  the  forest  lawes."     Then  he  quotes  Seijeant 
Fleetwood  to  that  effect.     Then  at  folio  77,  "  Of 
common,  and  commoners  within  forrest."    "  Al- 
though that  the  King,  by  hys  prerogative  royall 
may  afforest  the  demeasne  woodes  and  landes, 
pastures  and  mast  soyle  of  every  man  within  this 
realme,  wheresoever  he  will  (as  alreadie  before 
hath  been  declared),  yet  by  such  afforestation  of 
such  woodes,  lands,  pastures,  and  mast  soyles,  the 
king  doth   not   at   any   time  thereby  restraine, 
abridge,    or     prejudice    any   man  of   his   right 
or   interest    of   common   for   such  beastes,    as 
are  comonabl  within  a  forest :  As  it  doth  appeare 
by  Carta  de  Foreste,  where  the  king  dothgraunt, 
that  all  such  forrestes  as  were  afforested  by  King 
Henry  the  Second,  should  be  viewed  by  good 
and  lawful!  men,  and  if  he  have  afforested  the 
woodes  or  landes  of  any  other  man,  more  than 
the  king's  owne  demeasne  woodes  or  landes,  to 
the  hurt  or  prejudice  of  him  whose  woodes  the 
same  is,  that  then  forthwith  the  same  shall  be 
disafforested  againe :  and,  if  he  have  afforrested 
the  king's  owne  proper  woodes  or   lands,  that 
then  the  same  shall  remaine  a  forrest  still.  Saving 
the  common  of  herbage,  &c.,"  I  shall  have  to  refer 
to  that  Act  of  Parliament  afterwards,  and  I  will 
not  trouble  you  further  with  it  now.     There  are 
further  descriptions  of  the  rights  of  common,  and 
at  folio  105  "  Of  hawking  and  hunting  within 
the  forest."    "  Hawking  and  hunting  in  forrests 
are  pastimes  of  delights  and  pleasures,  ordained 
and  iq>pointed  chiefly  for  the  recreation  of  kings 
and  princes,  and  therefore  they  are  not  to  be 
0.100. 


Chairman — continued, 
bled  in  forrest^  by  every  common  person,  hut 
onely  by  such  as  are  earles,  barons,  and  noble 
men  of  the  realme,  being  thereunto  licensed  or 
aucthorized  by  the  king,"  &c.      Then  at  folio 
109,  "  And  therefore  seeing  that  the  law  is  so, 
that  forresters  nor  keepers  may  not  hunt  nor  kil 
any  deere   themselves,   without  good   warrant, 
then  by  the  same  reason,  they  may  not  give  any 
manner  of  licence  or  warrant  to  any  other  men, 
to  hunt  or  kil  any  deere  in  their  libertie  or  bayli- 
wike ;  and  in  like  sort,  no  forrester,  nor  keeper, 
may  in  any  sort  hauke  to  take  any  fesants  or 
partridges  within  his  walke  or  bayliwike  in  the 
forrest,  for  he  is  an  officer,  that  hath  authoritie 
by  his  office  to  muintaine  and  preserve  them,  but 
not  to  kdl  or  destroie  them,  for  they  are  foules  of 
warren,  and  are  by  the  lawes  to  bee  preserved 
for  the  king's  dehght  and  pleasure,  and  everie 
forrester    hath   charge    of   them,   because  that 
everie  forest  doth  contain  in  it  a  chase,  a  parke, 
and  warren.     And  so  a  forrest  containing  in  it 
a  warren,  he,  that  hath  charge  of  anv  part  or 
denison  in  a  forest,  as  a  forrester,  hath  also 
charge  of  those  beastes  and  foules  that  are  beastea 
and  foules  of  warren.     Because  that  as  the  same 
is  a  forrest  so  is  it  a  warren,  and  as  he  that  is  the 
officer  for  the  one  is  also  the  officer  for  the  other, 
and   therefore  no    forrester,  nor  keeper,    may 
either  hauke  or  otherwise  destroie  any  foules  of 
warren  himselfe  nor  yet  give  any  license  or  war- 
rant to  any  other  to  hawte  or  take  any  foules  of 
warren  within  their  waulkes  and  liberties.     And 
if  a  forrester  or  keeper,  that  hath  his  office  by 
patent  from  the  king,  or  from  any  other,  doe 
misuse  his  aucthoritie,  or  abuse  his  aucthoritie, 
that  is  a  cause  of  forfeiture  of  his  office."    Those 
are  the  passages  which  I  think  it  material  to  read 
to  the   Committee ;    first,  in  reference  to  the 
fence  month  more  particularly ;  and  secondly,  as 
showing  that  a  forest,  in  its  very  nature,  implies 
not  merely  the  right  of  keeping  and  preserving, 
and  the  right  of  the  king  of  hunting  deer,  but 
also  the  right  of  preserving  other  beasts  of  chase 
and  fowls  of  warren,  which  include  hares,  phea- 
sants, partridges,  and  foxes.     The  right  of  keep- 
ing deer  is  only  one  of  several  rights  of  forest, 
whatever  the  rights  of  common  in   the   New 
Forest  may  have  originally  been,  however  much 
they   may   have  di&red  in  character,  the  one 
from  the  other,  during  whatever  time  of  the  year 
they   may   have  been  originally  exercised,   for 
what  considerations  they  were  originally  granted, 
we  cannot  now  inquire.     It  is  possible  that,  as 
suggested  by  a  witness  (referring  to  Manwood) 
before  the  House  of  Lords'  Committee  in  1868, 
in  answer  to  Question  27,  some  of  the  rights 
of   common   may    have    been    granted    to    in- 
habitants  of  the    forest    "  who   seem  to  have 
derived  their   rights    of  common    gttd   inhabi- 
tants, to  whom,  as  soon  as  a  forest  was  pro- 
claimed, the  king,  as  some  recompense  for  the 
hardships  that  accrued  to  them,  gave  the  light  of 
common  over  the  waste ;  and,  secondly,  to  those 
who  had  rights  of  common  appurtenant  to  their 
lands,  and  which,  no  doubt,  were  in  existence  be- 
fore the  existence  of  the  New  Forest."     And  the 
witness  goes  on  to  say:  "Those  two  descriptions 
of  common  are  very  important  to  bear  in  mind, 
because,  when  the  forest  was  done  away  with, 
the  first  class  would  be  done  away  witn  also." 
Happily,    no    such    result    has   followed.     By 
the  Act  of  1851  the  rights  of  the  first  class 
were  preserved.     If,, as  this  witness  says,  one 
B  necessary 
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*°*''  necessary  consequence  of  the  disafforestation  of 
7  May  1875.  the  New  Forest,  which  is  alleged  by  the  petition- 
ers to  have  taken  place  virtually  when  the  deer 
were  removed,  was  that  the  rights  of  common  of  the 
first  class  would  have  ceased,  because  they  were 
granted  as  a  return  for  the  burden  of  the  forest, 
then,  I  think,  to  that  extent,  the  landowners  and 
common-right  owners  in  the  New  Forest  have 

great  reason  to  be  thankfal  for  the  Act  of  1851, 
ecause  it  preserved  to  them  their  rights ;  and 
moreover,'  I  think,  as  to  all  the  commoners  in 
the  New  Forest,  they  have  reason  to  be  very 
thankful  for  the  Act  of  1851,  because,  in  addition 
to  their  being  two  classes  of  rights,  as  Mr.  Esdaile 
says,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of 
1868,  there  are  two  classes  of  Unds,  on  his  bwn 
statement,  that  is,  lands  which  were  subject  to 
the  rights  of  common,  and  lands  which  were  not. 
As  to  the  lands  which  were  not  subject  to  rights 
of  common  at  the  time  the  forest  was  created,  it 
is  clear  on  that  evidence  that  the  owners  of  those 
rights  of  common  got  them  for  the  first  time 
when  the  forest  was  created,  and  they  got  them 
for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  for  six  months 
only.  Because  the  forest  is  disafforested,  are 
those  ^ntlemen  to  have  rights  of  common  for 
12  months  ?  Because  the  land  of  the  Crown  in  the 
New  Forest  not  before  commonable,  is  afforested, 
rights  of  common  are  granted  for  six  months  in 
return  for  the  injury  done  by  the  deer.  When 
the  forest  is  disafforested,  and  they  are  remitted 
to  their  original  position,  they  do  not  propose  to 
surrender  to  the  Crown  the  rights  of  common 
granted  to  them  as  a  consideration  for  the  burden 
of  the  deer,  but  they  ask  that  they  shall  have 
rights  of  common  for  the  whole  12  months  in- 
stead of  the  six.  The  commoners  will  have  plenty 
of  time  to  consider  what  I  am  saying  now  before 
this  inquiry  closes,  and  I  do  invite  their  serious 
attention  to  this  queiStion.  Going  back  to  the 
original  equities  on  their  own  statement,  which, 
I  venture  to  submit,  is  a  statement  vrholly 
irrelevant  to  the  present  inquiry,  because  I 
take  my  stand  and  found  on  tJie  decision  of 
the  Commissioners  of  1857  under  the  Act  of 
1854,  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  commoners 
to  this  point.  If,  as  Mr.  Esdaile  says,  part 
of  the  rights  of  common  were  granted  by 
the  Crown  as  a  recompense  for  the  hardship 
which  accrued  to  them  when  the  forest  was 
created,  why,  as  regards  those  particular  com- 
mon right  owners,  should  they  have  the 
rights  for  twelve  months  instead  of  six, 
when  the  forest  is  done  away  with?  Now,  I 
think  that  all  these  inquiries  as  to  the  origin  and 
the  nature  of  the  rights  of  common  in  the  New 
Forest  are  most  irrelevant  and  most  unprofitable ; 
that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  re- 
sult with  respect  to  them  ;  and  that,  in  the  end, 
the  Committee  mqst  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  rights,  as  defined  under  the  Act  of  1854, 
must  be  taken  to  be  the  rights  which  were,  at 
the  time  of  the  creation  of  those  rights  as  they 
now  exist,  the  arrangement  come  to  between  the 
Crown  and  the  commoners.  You  have  clearly 
three  classes  of  common-right  owners ;  you  have 
an  additional  class  to  those  two  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Esdaile's  evidence.  You  have  the  common-right 
owners,  who  had  their  common  right  in  return 
for  the  burden  of  the  forest.  You  have,  as  he 
says,  which  I  do  not  admit,  common-right  owners 
who  had  common  rights  previously  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  forest;  and  you  have  rights  of  common 
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which  were,  for  the  first  time,  legalised  under 
the  Act  of  1854.  The  Act  of  1854  treated  54 
years  as  sufficient  evidence  of  title.  If  a  mao 
had  begun  to  exercise  his  right  of  common  in 
1799,  and  had  thenceforth  continuously  exercised 
it  as  of  right,  he  would  have,  under  that  Act  of 
1854,  a  good  title ;  but  he  would  have  begun  the 
exercise  at  a  time  when  by  statute,  the  Act  the 
9  &  10  Will.  3,  the  rights  of  common  were 
clearly  exerciseable  for  only  six  months  in  the 
year.  Now  why,  when  this  exercise  of  right 
began  at  a  time  when  the  rights  of  common  could 
be  only  exerciseable  for  six  months,  and  he  gets 
relieved  from  the  burthen  of  tlie  deer,  when  the 
forest  is  disafforested,  is  he  to  have  a  present 
made  to  him  by  the  State  of  rights  of  common 
for  the  first  time  during  the  other  six  months  of 
the  year?  Is  that  reasonable?  And  I  should 
mention  to  the  Committee,  as  I  shall  show  pre- 
sently, that  that  clause  in  the  Act  of  1854  was 
really  part  of  the  arrangement  under  which  the 
provisions  for  inclosure  and  the  whole  of  the  Act 
of  1851  were  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  It  was 
part  of  the  compact,  I  admit,  that  the  clause  was 
inserted  in  that  Act  of  1854.  Why  it  was  not  in 
the  Act  of  1851  I  do  not  know.  I  shall  produce  to 
you  a  diary  of  Mr.  Gardinef ,  which  shows  the  in- 
tention to  insert  it  at  the  time.  It  was,  I  have 
no  doubt,  inserted  in  1854  in  virtue  of  the 
arrangement  or  understanding  come  to  in  1851. 
If  my  predecessor  had  known  that  the  clause 
would  have  been  made  the  foundation  of  a 
claim  to  totally  different  rights  of  commoa 
from  any  which  have  existed,  how  can  I 
possibly  say  that  either  he  or  his  superiors 
would  ever  have  assented  to  such  a  clause ;  and 
how  is  it  possible  now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  go  back  and  ascerttun 
what  were  all  the  considerations  which  moved 
either  party  under  all  those  circumstances? 
There  is  one  very  important  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  reference  to  the  rights  of  common,  that 
is,  that  there  is  an  entire  identity  as  regards 
all  the  rights  in  respect  of  the  area  over 
which  they  are  exercisable.  It  is  not  that 
one   set    of   rights    are    exercisable    over    one 

Eart  of  the  forest  which,  it  is  alleged,  may 
ave  been  common  at  the  time  when  William 
the  Conqueror  afforested  the  forests,  and  that 
another  set  of  rights  are  exercisable  over  lands 
which  are  the  demesne  of  the  Crown,  but  all  the 
rights  of  common  are  identical  in  that  respect ; 
if  a  man  has  five  acres  of  land,  having  a  right  of 
common  of  pasture  over  the  New  Forest,  he  has 
a  right  to  exercise  that  right  of  common  over 
every  part  of  the  wastes  of  the  New. Forest 
which  are  not  for  the  time  being  inclosed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  which 
I  shall  presently  come.  Now,  is  not  it  perfectly 
reasonable  to  consider,  as  Lord  Justice  Mellisli 
puts  it,  that  at  the  time  those  rights  were  created 
as  they  now  exist,  that  is,  as  entire  rights  over 
the  whole  forest,  the  fact  of  their  creation  in  that 
form  was  a  consideration  to  the  previously  exist- 
ing common  right  of  owners  for  having  their 
rights  curtailed  during  six  months  of  the  year? 
Lord  Justice  Mellish  says,  in  his  judgment,  that 
it  is  to  be  assumed  as  a  matter  of  law  that  at  the 
time  the  forest  was  created  justice  was  done  by 
the  Crown  to  the  persons  having  rights  of  com- 
mon ;  and  it  it  to  be  assumed  in  this  case  that 
at  the  time  when  the  rights  were  made,  as 
they  {ire  existing,  under  the  decision  of  1851, 
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justice  was  done  to  the  common-right  owners. 
Smne  may  have  been  extended,  and  others  may 
have  been  created  for  the  first  time.  How  that  is 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain ;  but  I  will  say  this, 
tihat  many  rights  of  common  may  have  been  ex- 
ercisable according  to  the  forest  law,  and  only 
during  about  six  months  in  each  year  for  at  least 
800  years,  and  that  for  200  years,  very  nearly, 
they  have  been  exercisable,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  expressly 
declares  that  they  are  only  exercisable  during 
about  six  months  in  each  year.  Now  the  com- 
moners allege,  as  one  of  the  grounds  of  complaint, 
tliat  the  Act  of  I80I,  inasmuch  as  it  directed  the 
destruction  of  the  deer,  was  practically  a  dis- 
aSbrestation  of  the  New  Forest.  From  the  ex- 
tracts from-  Manwood  which  I  have  read,  I  think 
it  will  be  apparent  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
that  contention,  because  many  animals  and  fowls 
of  warren  which  are  there  mentioned,  con- 
tinued in  the  New  Forest  after  the  removal 
of  the  deer,  and  the  Crown  was  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  forest  laws  in  respect  of  those 
animals  and  those  fowls  of  warren,  as  much 
as  it  was  in  respect  of  the  deer.  But  without 
in  any  way  saying  that  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  I  am  now  going  to  refer  to,  applies  to  the 
present  case,  which  I  think  it  does  not ;  I  am 
going  to  show  the  Committee  what  was  the  view 
taken  by  Parliament  with  respect  to  rights  of 
eommon  granted  by  the  Crown  to  owners  of 
lands  taken  in  to  Boyal  forests  previously  to 
the  Charta  de  Foresta,  and  afterwards  thrown 
out.  There  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the 
33  Edw.  I,  Statute  5,  which  is  called  the 
Ordinatio  Forestae,  which  is  in  these  terms: 
**  Whereas  certain  people  that  he  put  out  of  the 
forestfor  the  purliew  "  (the  purliew  of  a  forest,  at  all 
events  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  of  Parliament,  is 
hmd  which,  having  been  in  the  forest,  is  thrown  out 
by  subsequent  perambulation)  "  and  by  the  great 
men  have  made  request  to  our  Lord  the  King  at 
this  Parliament,  that  they  might  l)e  acquitted  of 
their  charge,  and  of  things  that  the  foresters  de- 
mand of  them,  as  they  were  wont  to  be,  our 
Liord  the  King  answered,  first :  That  where  he 
had  granted  purliew,  that  he  was  pleased  that  it 
should  stand  in  like  manner  as  it  was  granted, 
albeit  that  the  thing  was  sued  and  demanded  in 
an  evil  point;  nevertheless  he  willcth  and  in- 
tendeth  that  all  his  demean  lands,  wheresoever 
they  be,  that  have  been  of  the  Crown,  being 
returned  by  way  of  escheat  or  otherwise, 
shall  have  been  estate  of  free  chase  and  free 
warren,  and  in  such  manner  shall  be  saved 
and  kept  to  his  use  for  all  manner  of  escheats 
and  for  all  manner  of  things  that  pleaseth 
him.  And  in  right  of  them  that  have  lands  and 
tenements  disafforested  for  the  said  purliew, 
and  such  as  demand  to  have  common  within 
die  bounds  of  forests,  the  intent  and  will  of  our 
liord  the  King  is,  that  from  henceforth  (where 
purliew  is)  they  may  claim  to  be  quit  of  charge 
of  the  forests.  And  whereas  the  King's  beasts 
cannot  have  their  haunt  and  repair  unto  the 
ibrest  ground,  as  they  had  so  long  as  they  were 
within  the  forests,  that  such  folk  shall  not  have 
ctHnmon  nor  other  easement  within  the  bounds 
of  the  woods,  nor  of  the  lands,  the  which  remain 
in  forest.  But  if  any  of  them  that  be  disafib- 
zceted  by  the  purliews  would  rather  be  within 
the  forest,  as  uiey  were  before,  than  to  be  out 
of  the  forest,  as  they  be  now,  it  pleaseth  the 
0.100. 
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King  very  well    that  they  shall    be  received       Wattoiu 

thereunio,  so  that  they  may  ■  remain  in  their 

antient  estates,  and  snail  have  common  and  '  ^^  ^  "To- 
other easement  as  well  as  they  had  before. 
Whereupon  our  Lord  the  King  willeth  and 
commandeth,  that  his  justices  of  the  forest, 
on  this  side  Trent,  and  beyond  Trent,  in  like 
manner  shall  keep  and  hold,  and  cause  to  be  kept 
and  holden,  strictly  the  aforesaid  points  within 
their  liberties  in  the  form  above  mentioned." 
Now  that  Act  of  Parliament  has  never  been 
repealed ;  it  does  not  appear  to  liave  been  repealed 
by  the  chronological  index  of  statutes  published 
hiat  year,  or^to  have  been  amended;  and  it 
remains  as  a  declaration  of  what  Parliament 
thought  just  then,  and  as  an  exposition  applicable 
to  the  present  case  of  what  Parliament  then 
thought  of  the  equity  as  between  the  Crown 
and  common-right  owners  who  have  got  common 
rights  in  return  for  the  burthen  oi  the  forest 
over  their  lands.  Therefore  if  the  case  stood  on 
that  Act  of  Parliament,  and  if  the  commoners 
in  the  New  Forest  had  been  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way  as  the  purlieu  men  were  under  the 
3.S  Edw.  1.,  they  would  certainly  not  have 
been  as  well  off  as  they  were  under  the  Act  of 
1851,  by  which  they  are  at  the  same  time  re- 
lieved of  the  burthen  of  the  forest,  qua  the  deer 
over  their  lands,  and  at  the  same  time  have  their 
rights  of  common  reserved  to  them.  An  illus- 
tration of  the  case  as  to  six  months  of  forcstal 
right  of  common  and  the  12  months  that  are  now 
asked,  I  think,  might  be  put  in  this  way.  Sup- 
posing the  case  to  be  put  as  by  Mr.  Esdaile  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1868,  and  as  seems  to  be  adopted  by  Lord  Justice 
Mellish  in  his  judgment,  and  the  view  also  taken 
by  Parliament  in  the  Ordinatio  Forestte,  that  in 
some  cases  the  rights  of  common  for  six  months 
were  granted  in  return  for  the  injury  done  by 
deer.  Supposing,  instead  of  extending  over  six 
months  in  the  year,  the  rights  of  certain  of  the 
landowners  in  the  New  Forest  had  been  a  right 
to  turn  on  during  the  whole  year  2,000  cattle ;  be- 
cause the  forest  is  afforested  they  get  a  right  to 
turn  on  2,000;  because  the  forest  is  going 
to  be  disafforested  they  ask  to  have  a  right  to 
turn  on  4,000  cattle.  Is  that  reasonable?  I 
cannot  repeat  too  often  that  I  believe  it 
is  wholly  futile  and  unprofitable  to  inquire  as  to 
the  origin  of  these  rights,  and  that  we  must 
come  back  to  the  decision  under  the  Act  of 
1851.  Pursuing  the  chronological  order  in  my 
statement,  I  may  say  that  a  justice  seat  in  the 
New  Forest  was  held  in  1670,  and  as  showing 
the  Committee  how  oppressive  and  onerous  were 
the  rights  of  forests  even  so  lately  as  1670, 1  will 
read  a  few  articles  of  the  inquiries  directed  to 
be  made  by  the  regarders  of  the  New  Forpst  at 
the  justice-seat  held  in  the  22  Charles  2  ;  that 
is  the  year  1670.  By  the  3rd  article  the  re- 
garders were  "to  inquire  and  present  all  other 
purprestures,"  that  is  a  particular  sort  of  en- 
croachment, "  old  and  new,  made  or  committed, 
within  the  said  forest  in  the  several  bailiwicks 
thereof,  and  especially  since  the  last  justice-seat, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  said  forest,  and  by  whom 
they  were  made  or  are  continued,  and  the  value  of 
the  land  upon  which  any  such  purpresture  is  made 
or  continued,  and  in  what  places ;  whether  in  woods, 
plfuns,  heaths,  waters,  hedges,  or  ditches,  and 
whether  within  the  King's  demesne  lands  or  with- 
out, and  if  within,  then  the  yearly  value  of  the 
B  2  lands 
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lands  shall  be  required,  and  whether  the  same  have 
sowed  or  not;,  and  with  what  grain,  and  the  value 
thereof."  By  the  5th  article  they  are  to  inquire 
"what  erections,  houses,  cott^es,  mills,  cow- 
houses, hogstyes,- walls,  poles,  styles,  rails,  hedges, 
or  ditches,  have  been  made  or  erected  since  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  April  1660,  or  being  made  or 
erected  at  any  time  before  contrary  to  the  assizes 
of  the  forest  in  the  King's  demesne  soil,  or  with- 
out, have  been  continued  since  the  said  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  April,  and  by  whom."  By  the  7th, 
"  They  are  likewise  to  view,  inquire,  and  present 
all  the  old  and  new  assarts  within  the  King's 
soil  or  without"  (I  should  interpqse  the  observa- 
tion that  an  assart,  according  to  Manwood,  was  a 
cutting  down  of  wood,  and  the  bringing  of  the 
land  on  which  the  wood  stood  into  cultivation, 
which  was  considered  to  be  an  injury  to  the 
beasts  and  fowls  of  the  forest)  "  made  in  the  said 
forest,  and  in  what  places  they  were  made,  and 
what  number  of  acres  it  contains,  and  by  whom 
it  Was  assarted,  and  whether  the  same  places 
have  been  ploughed  and  sown,  and  with  what 
grain,  and  the  value  of  the  crop  or  crops  of 
grain  which  grew  there,  and  if  the  assart  were 
in  the  King's  demesne  woods,  then  they  are  to 
inquire  furthermore  what  was  the  yearly  value 
of  the  land  assarted,  and  how  many  tons  of 
timber,  and  how  many  loads  of  underwood  were 
destroyed  or  rooted  up  at  the  time  of  the  making 
•of  such  assart,  and  who  carried  the  same  away, 
and  what  was  done  with  it,  and  the  value  thereof." 
By  the  8th,  "  They  are  likewise  to  view  all  the 
woods  and  coverts,  within  the  said  forest,  as  well 
within  the  demesnes  as  without,  and  inquire  and 
present  what  wastes,  destructionb,  or  sports  have 
been  made  there  since  the  said  twenty-fifth  day 
of  April,  and  by  whom  they  were  made,  and  by 
what  warrant,  and  what  number  of  tons  of  tim- 
ber, and  how  many  loads  of  dead  or  decaying 
trees  or  of  underwoods  have  been  cut  down  there, 
and  by  whom,  and  who  carried  (hem  away,  and 
.  with  what  carts  or  horses,  and  the  value  thereof, 
and  of  the  said  timber  and  wood,  and  to  whose 
use  they  or  any  of  them  were  committed,  and 
whether  any  timber  or  wood  hath  been  cut  dis- 
orderly or  unseasonably,  or  without  lawful  warrant, 
and  the  damage  that  any  such  waste  hath  brought 
to  the  King's  inheritance."  Then,  by  the  10th 
article,  "  They  shall  likewise  inquire  whether  the 
King's  hedges  or  ditches  upon  the  lands  of  any  sub- 
ject within  the  forest,  are  kept  according  to  the 
assizes  of  the  forest ;"  that  was  so  that  uie  d^er 
could  pass  over  them.  "And  if  they  be  not, 
whose  hedges  they  are,  and  how  many  perches 
thereof  are  found  to  be  contrary  to  the  assizes 
aforesaid,  and  of  what  damage  the  same  is  to  the 
King,  and  what  new  hedges  or  inclosurea  have 
been  made  since  the  said  25th  day  of  April,  and 
where  and  by  whom,  and  how  much  the  same  is 
to  the  prejudiice  of  the  forest."  Then  by  Article 
14  they  are  directed  to  make  an  inquiry,  which  I 
think  would  not  be  a  very  popular  one  at  the 
present  day  to  institute,  because  the  regarders 
were  to  inq  uire  as  to  what  houses  are  "  suspected 
to  harbour  hunters  "in  the  forest.  At  that  justice- 
seat  307  claims  to  rights  of  common  were  made, 
but  no  decisions  were  given  upon  those  claims. 
In  the  year  1698  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
for  the  increase  and  preservation  of  timber  in  the 
New  B'orest  in  the  county  of  Southampton. 
Now,  as  Mr.  Howard's  statement  of  the  effect 
of  that  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  commented 
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upon,  I  am  ■willing  to  read  either  the  whole  Act 
verbatim,  or  to  state  the  substance  of  it,  as  the 
Committee  may  wish. 

21.  I  think  if  you  would  state  the  substance, 
the  Committee  have  the  power  of  referring  to 
the  Act ;  it  was  an  Act  to  promote  the  growth 
of  timber,  as  I  understand  ? — It  was  an  Act  for 
the  increase  and  preservation  of  timber.  I 
should  interpose  the  observation  that  either  with 
or  without  sufficient  foundation  (I  make  no  ob- 
servation on  the  subject),  that  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment has  been  treated  by  the  sub-report  of  the 
secretary  of  a  Commission  appointed  in  1849  to 
inquire  into  the  New  Forest,  as  a  Parliamentary  . 
declaration  of  the  right  of  the  Crown  toincoppice 
lands,  that  is,  to  inclose  them  for  the  purpose 
of  growing  timber  in  the  New  Forest;  Whether 
that  is  a  legitimate  deduction, or  not  from  the 
Act  I  do  not  say.  Under  that  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment the  Crown  acquired  the  right  of  inclos- 
ing 6,000  acres  of  land  to  be  planted,  and  when 
the  trees  in  those  6,000  acres  were  past  injury 
from  browsing  of  deer  cattle  or  other  prejudice, 
they  were  to  be  thrown  out,  and  other  lands  were 
to  be  inclosed,  to  be  in  like  manner  held  free 
from  rights  of  common,  so  long  as  the  same  should 
continue  to  be  inclosed,  according  to  the  direction 
and  purpose  of  that  present  Act.  A  question 
has  been  raised  on  that  Act  of  Parliament,  at 
least  on  a  subsequent  Act,  which  is  very  nearly 
in  the  same  terms,  if  not  on  that  Act,  as  to 
whether  the  power  given  is  one  to  be  exercised 
only  twice,  or  toties  quoties,  and  on  that  point  the 
Committee  will  not  expect  me  to  express  any 
opinion  whatever.  I  shall  point  out  to  them 
what  has  been  the  view  taken  by  Parliament  and 
by  Royal  Commissioners  upon  the  subject,  and 
I  shall  leave  the  case  there.  I  should  mention 
that  the  land  to  be  inclosed  is  directed  to  be  taken 
"  out  of  Such  part  and  places  in  the  forest  as  shall 
be  found  or  esteemed  by  the  Commissioners  who 
are  to  be  appointed,  or  any  three  of  them,  to  be 
most  convenient  to  be  inclosed,  and  to  be  most 
apt  and  meet  to  produce  wood  and  timber  for  the 
future  benefit  of  the  customs,  and  may  be  best 
spared  from  the  commoners  and  highways  of  the 
county."  The  word  "  commoners  formed  the 
subject  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion  before  the 
Committee  which  sat  on  the  Bill  in  1851,  which 
is  the  subject  of  reference  to  this  Committee,  and 
the  chairman  of  that  Committee  (Mi\  Evelyn 
Denison,  afterwards  Lord  Ossington),  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  at  all  events,  one  or  two  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  suggested  that  the 
word  "commons"  was  more  correct  than  the 
word  "  commoners,"  and  the  word  "  commons  " 
will  be  found  instead  of  "  commoners  "  when  you 
C(»ne  to  the  Act  of  1851. 

Lord  Eslington. 

22.  The  words  "  of  the  county  "  would  only 
refer  to  "  highways  "  ?  —  The  words  "  of  the 
county  "  also  formed  the  subject  of  remark  by 
the  Committee  of  1851.  With  regard  to  the 
observation  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  .Member  for 
South  Northumberland,  I  may  say  that  the 
words  "of  the  county"  must  clearly  refer  to 
highways,  not  to  commoners.  By  the  8th  section 
of  that  Act  of  Parliament  of  1698  it  is  provided : 
"  That  neither  this  Act  nor  anything  herein  con- 
tained shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to 
the  taking  away  or  altering  the  forest  laws  (ex- 
cept as  before  mentioned),  but  that  the  said  forest 
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*nd  every  part  thereof,  shall  be  subject  to  and 
under  the  law8  of  the  forests,  as  if  this  Act  had 
never  been  made ;  anything  herein  contained  to 
the  contrary,  in  any  wise  notwithstanding."  I 
read  that  now  because  a  good  deal  has  been  said 
about  a  very  similar  clause  inserted  in  the  Act  of 
1851.  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  1698  is:  «  Pro- 
vided always,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  de- 
clared, that  all  and  every  person  and  persons, 
liaving  any  right  of  common  or  pasture  or  pannage,' 
or  any  privileges  within  the  said  forest,  or  any 
part  thereof,  shall  hold  and  enjoy  the  same  in 
manner  following :"  now  the  word  "  privileges," 
I  beg  leave  to  say,  seems  to  me  there  to  be  per- 
fectly correctly  employed,  and  according  to  its 
old  Latin  meaning,  that  is  the  rights  of  a  par- 
ticular class  or  body  of  persons ;  "  that  is  to  say, 
dieir  said  right  of  pannage  (viz.)  between  the 
fourteenth  day  of  Septemoer  and  the  eleventh 
day  of  November  yearly,  from  and  after  the  feast 
of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  which  shall  be  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  God  One  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixteen,  and  not  before,  on  forfeiture 
of  any  hog,  pig,  or  swine  that,  from  and  after  the 


-p: 


feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  next,  and  be- 
fore the  time  aforesaid,  shall  be  found  in  the 
wastes  of  the  said  forest ;  and  their  said  right  of 
common  of  pasture  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  con- 
tinued to  them,"  not  for  the  first  time  created, 
but  "  continued  to  them,"  in  and  through  such  of 
the  said  waste  ground  of  the  said  forest,  at  such 
time  and  times  as  the  same  shall  not  be  inclosed, 
as  aforesaid,  the  time  of  the  fence  month  (that  is 
to  say)  fifteen  days  before  and  fifteen  days  after 
the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  yearly,  and  the 
time  of  the  winter  heyning  (that  is  to  say),  from 
the  eleventh  day  of  November  to  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  April  yearly,  excepted,  under  and 
subject  to  the  forest  laws,  in  as  ample  manner  as 
he  or  they,  or  any  of  them,  might  "lawfully  claim, 
or  might  have  held  and  enjoyed  the  same  before 
the  making  of  this  Act;  saving  also  unto  the 
several  adjacent  inhabitants  their  i^ncient  right 
of  fuel;  provided  that  such  inhabitants  do  not 
fell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  any  part  thereof, 
nor  that  any  person  or  persons  presume  to  receive 
or  take  the  same  in  other  manner  than  they  ought, 
nor  by  reason  of  any  claim  or  pretence  of  right 
that  was  not  allowed,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
forest,  before  the  seven-and-twentieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth."  Now,  correcting 
those  dates  by  the  new  style  (all  those  dates  are 
old  style),  and  because  the  rights  of  common  of 
pasture  are  not  exercised  from  the  20th  of  June 
to  the  22nd  of  July,  nor  from  the  22nd  of  No- 
vember to  the  4th  of  May,  at  that  time  in  1698 
there  ia  a  Parliamentary  declaration  that  rights 
of  common  in  the  New  Forest,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
were  not  exercisable  during  more  than  about  six 
months  in  the  year.  That  Parliamentary  declara- 
tion is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
given  160  years  afterwards  by  the  Commissioners 
under  the  Act  of  1851. 

Chairman. 

23.  The  noble  Lord  near -me  asks,  do  you 
consider  that  the  right  of  pannage  is  exercised  as 
a  privilege,  or  as  a  right  ? — Now,  as  a  right,  I 
consider  that  the  privileges  of  the  commoners, 
whose  names  appear  on  we  register  of  decisions 
under  the  Act  of  1851,  are  rights;  that  in  that 
particular  case  the  word  privilege  in  its  old  Latin 
use,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  priviUffium 
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used  to  he  employed,  can  be  correctly  employed         ' 

now  in    England,   just    as    the    noble    Lord's  ^  May  1875, 

"privilege"  as  Member  of  Parliament  can  be        , 

spoken  of,  the  right  of  a  particular  body  of  per-* 

sons,  namely.  Members  of  Parliament.    I  should 

mention  that  that  Act  of  Parliament  refers  to  the 

waste  lands  of  the  forest  as  containing  85,454 

acres. 

24.  None  of  that  inclosed  ? — "  The  waste  lands 
of  the  said  New  Forest,  the  whole  containing  by 
estimation  85,454  acres. 

25.  That  would  be  the  whole  of  it  open  land 
at  that  time  ? — It  is  a  Parliamentary  declaration 
at  all  events,  that  the  waste  lands  of  the  New 
Forest  at  that  time  contained  85,454  acres. 
Between  that  time  and  1789,  that  is  in  90  years, 
they  certainly  became  reduced  to  about  63,000 
acres.  The  Committee  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
informed  that  the  right  of  excluding  the  com- 
moners' cattle  during  the  fence  month  has  not 
been  enforced  for  very  many  years.  The  winter 
heyning  season  is,  I  believe,  substantially  ob- 
served, at  all  events  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  Before  I  leave  that  Act  of  Will.  .^,  I 
should  mention  that  by  the  10th  section  it  is 
provided  with  reference  to  "any  gift,  grant, 
estate,  or  interest  of,  or  in  the  said  inclosures  or 
wastes,  or  any  woods  or  trees  growing  thereon, 
that  every  such  gift.,  grant,  estate,  or  interest 
shall  ip»o  facto  be  null  and  void,  and  the  person 
or  persons  so  taking  or  obtaining  the  same,  shall 
be  and  is  hereby  made  and  declared  utterly  dis- 
abled and  incapable  to  have,  hold,  or  enjov  any 
such  gift,  grant,  estate,  or  interest ;  and  shall  also 
forfeit  treble  the  value  of  any  such  gift  or  grant 
to  him  or  them  which  shall  first  sue  for  the  same 
in  any  of  His  Majesty's  Courts  of  Kecord,  wherein 
no  essoin  or  wager  of  law  shall  be  allowed  to  the 
defendant,  and  shall  also  be  incapable  of  holding 
or  enjoying  any  office  or  employment  whatso- 
ever." Upon  that  clause  it  has  been  held  by 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  that  a  right  of 
common  which  for  the  first  time  existed  since 
the  Act  of  Will.  3  was  passed,  but  which 
had  not  existed  previously  to  1800,  so  as  to  be 
made  valid  under  that  Act  of  1854,  could  not  be 
lawfully  cliumed  by  reason  of  30  years  user. 
Therefore,  as  a  matter  of  law,  after  the  passing 
of  thiff  Act  of  WilL  3,  no  right  of  common  could 
arise  for  the  first  time  by  reason  of  any  user  short  of 
60  years,  and  even  as  to  that  there  is  grave  doubt ; 
and  when  the  Crown  assented  to  the  provision  in 
the  Act  of  1854  that  rights  of  common  exercised 
since  1800  should  be  recognised  as  valid,  it  was 
really  a  present  by  the  nation  to  the  persons  who 
were  claiming  and  had  exercised  those  rights,  a 
gift  which  it  may  have  been  perfectly  reasonable 
under  the  circumstances  to  make,  but  not  the  less 
a  gift.  That  Act  of  the  9tii  &  10th  of  WiU.  3 
was  really  very  much  in  the  form  of  a  previous 
Act  which  one  honourable  Member  is  very  well 
acquainted  with,  an  Act  of  the  20th  of  Charles  2, 
c.  3,  relating  to  Dean  Forest ;  the  1 1th  section 
of  which  is  substantially,  if  not  exactly,  in  the 
same  terms  as  the  section  as  to  rights  of  common 
in  the  Act  of  Will.  3,  and  is  proof,  that  the  de- 
claration in  that  Act  was  not  a  new  statutory 
provision.  I  may  say  that  in  the  third  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  under  the  26th  of 
George  3,  it  appears  that  that  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  in  consequence  of  representations 
made  to  the  Crown  on  behalf  of  commoners  in 
Dean  Forest;  jtnd  part  of  the  proposals  then 
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"•  made  consisted  in  this  suggestion :  "  That  it  is 
7  May  187 /■  consented  to  that  the  winter  heyning  and  fence 
^  '*'*  month,  according  to  the  forest  law,  being  such 
times  wherein  no  kind  of  cattle  be  permitted  to 
abide  in  any  part  of  the  said  waste,  may  be  under- 
stood to  be  from  Saint  Martin's  Day  in  tlie  win- 
ter to  Saint  George's  Day  in  April ;  and  after- 
wards from  fifteen  days  before  lilidsummer  to 
fifteen  days  after."  Therefore  as  regards  Dean 
Forest  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  that  declaration 
was  one  founded  on  the  representations  of  the 
commoners,  and  the  provision  in  the  Act  was  in- 
tended for.  their  benefit.  Now  I  may  tell  the 
Committee  that  with  regard  to  the  Act  of  Will. 
3,  the  BUI  on  which  that  Act  was  founded  was 
the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion  while  it 
was  going  through  Parliament.  I  have  had  ex- 
tracts made  from  the  whole  of  the  proceedings 
upon  that  Bill,  and  I  have  a  print  of  them  in  my 
hand.  Petitions  were  presented  by  the  com- 
moners against  the  Bill ;  they  were  fully  heard, 
and  the  whole  thing  was  very  much  discussed. 
If  any  of  the  honourable  Members  would  like  to 
see  the  entries  in  the  Journal  of  the  House,  here 
they  are. 

26.  Those  refer  as  I  understand  to  the  Act  of 
Will.  3,  relating  to  New  Forest  ? — Yes.  Leave 
was  given  to  brmg  in  the  Bill  on  the  9th  of  De- 
cember 1697.  On  the  18th  December  1697, 
"  Mr.  Smith,  according  to  order,  presented  to  the 
House  a  Bill  for  increase  and  preservation  of 
timber  in  the  New  Forest,  in  the  county  of  South- 
ampton ;  and  the  same  was  received.  The  Bill 
was  read  the  first  time.  Kesolved,  That  the  Bill 
be  read  ^  a  second  time  upon  Tuesday  morning 
next,  22nd  December  1697.  A  Bill  for  increase 
and  preservation  of  timber  in  the  New  Forest,  in 
the  county  of  Southampton,  was,  according  to 
order,  read  a  second  time.  B.esolved,  That  the 
Bill  be  committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House.  Resolved,  That  this  House  will  to- 
morrow fortnight,  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of  the  said  Bill. 
Ordered,  That  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy 
and  Mr.  Ryly,  the  Surveyor  of  the  woods  in 
the  forests  south,  do  then  attend  the  said  Com- 
mittee ;  and  that  they  do  then  give  an  account  of 
all  the  timber  and  wood  in  the  said  forest,  and  what 
the  same  is  fit  for.  Ordered,  That  it  be  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  said  Committee  that  they  do  consider 
how  to  restrain  all  grants  of  the  said  Forest,  and  how 
to  appropriate  the  overplus  of  the  money  to  be 
raised  by  sale  of  wood,  over  and  above  the  neces- 
sary expense  of  making  the  inclosure  intended  by 
the  said  Bill.  Ordered,  That  it  be  also  an  in- 
struction to  the  said  Committee  that  they  do  con- 
sider of  some  other  way  of  raising  money  for 
making  the  said  inclosure,  than  by  sale  of  timber 
in  the  said  Forest.  14th  January  1697  :  A  peti- 
tion of  several  persons  dwelling  in  and  near  the 
New  Forest,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  was 
presented  to  the  House  and  read,  setting  forth, 
that  the  petitioners  severally  hold  from  the  Crown 
divers  lands  lying  in  and  near  New  Forest,  and 
they  and  their  ancestors  have  enjoyed  common 
of  pasture,  turbary,  and  pannage  in  the  said 
forest,  and  do  pay  to  the  Crown  divers  rents  and 
services  for  the  same.  That  the  petitioners  are 
informed  there  is  a  Bill  depending  in  the  House 
for  the  increase  and  preservation  of  timber  in 
the  New  Forest,  in  the  county  of  Southampton : 
And  praying.  That  they  may  be  heard  against  the 
Bill  before  we  same  do  pass.  Ordered,  That  the  con- 
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sideration  of  the  said  petition  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  whom  the  Bill  is 
committed;  19th  January  1692.  The  House,  ac- 
cording to  an  Order  of  the  day,  resolved  itself  into 
aC(»nmittee  of  the  whole  House,  upon  the  Bill  for 
the  increase  and  preservation  of  timber  in  the  New 
Forest,  in  the  county  of  Southampton.  Mr. 
Speaker  left  the  chair.  Mr.  Smith  took  the 
chair  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Speaker  resumed 
the  chair.  Mr.  Smith  reported  from  the  said 
Committee,  that  they  had  made  a  further  pro- 
gress in  the  matter  to  them  referred,  and  had 
directed  him  to  move :  that  they  may  have  leave 
to  sit  again.  Resolved,  that  this  House  will, 
upon  Tuesday  morning  next,  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  said  Bill."  On  the  7th  of 
Februaiy  1697  there  was  presented'? a  petition  of 
several  freeholders  and  others,  setting  forth  that 
they  and  their  ancestors  have,  time  out  of  mind, 
claimed,  and  now  enjoy,  common  of  pasture,  tur- 
bnry,  and  pannage  in  the  Said  forest,  which  has 
been  a  great  nursery  for  breeding  oattle ;  and 
the  petitioners  perform  services  and  pay  rents  to 
tiie  Crown  for  uie  same.  That  a  Bill  depending 
in  the  House,  for  the  increase  and  preservation  of 
timber  in  the  said  forest  will  prejudice  the  peti- 
tioners." Then  there  is  another  and  then  another 
petition,  in  fact,  there  are  six  petitions  against  the 
BUI.  Then  « 17th  February  1697,  Resolved, 
That  this  House  do  immediately  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,"  &c. 
Then  the  Committee  heard  the  petitioners,  and  it 
was  ordered  thatthe  Report  be  made  on  Saturday 
fortnight.  Several  petitions  were  presented,  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion. 

27.  Perhaps  ^ou  will  hand  in  that  paper  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  reading  the  rest  of  it  now  ? 
— ( The  Papet  of  Extracts  was  then  handed  in, 
vide  Appendix.)  The  Commissioners  under  the  . 
Act  of  26th  of  Geo.  3rd,  in  speaking  in  their 
5th  Report  of  that  Act  of  Will.  3rd,  employed 
these  terms :  "  By  that  Act  the  Crown  was  em- 
powered to  inclose  two  thousand  acres  of  the 
waste  lands  of  the  said  forest,"  describing  the 
manner  of  doing  it ;  and  they  say  at  the  end, 
"keeping  in  this  way  sue  thousand  acres  con- 
stantly inclosed,  as  a  nursery  for  timber.  The 
Crown  has  also  a  right  to  keep  deer  on  the  unin- 
closed  part  of  the  forest,  at  all  times,  without 
any  limitation  on  the  number."  Then  tiie  Com- 
missioners refer  to  the  provision  as  to  the  rights 
of  commons,  and  they  say,  "The  rights  ra  all 
parties  being  thus  distinctly  ascertained  by  this 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  there  being  no  claim  of  an  j 
consequence,  founded  on  ancient  usage  prior  to 
the  date  of  that  Act,  except  that  of  estovers  for 
fuel  to  the  adjacent  inhabitants,  which  is  not  likely 
to  become  the  subject  of  any  litigation  or  dispute, 
we  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  swell  this  report 
with  numerous  extracts  from  the  ancient  papeni 
and  documents  relative  to  it,  or  from  books  of  tibe 
forest,  which  we  had  had  occasion  to  peruse.  We 
shaU  therefore  only  briefly  state,  that  after  a 
careful  examination  of  all  the  forest  books,"  and 
so  on  ;  "  they  say  that  they  believe  the  greatest 
attention  was  paid  to  aU  complaints  which  wove 
made  about  that  Act."  I  have  called  the  atten- 
tion of  tke  Committee  to  the  statement  in  this 
report  that  at  that  time  there  were  no  chums  «£ 
any  consequence  founded  on  ancient  usage  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  Act  of  Will.  3.    That  Act 
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•of  Will.  3  incapacitated  the  Crown  from  making 
grants  of  rights  of  common  in  the  New  Forest. 
Notwithstanding  that  in  1854  the  Crown  assented 
to  the  recognition  of  diums  to  the  rights  of  com- 
mon which  had  been  shown  to  be  exercised  at 
any  time  in  the  year  1800.  At  page  24  of  the 
same  report,  in  referring  to  this  Act  of  1698  and 
what  had  been  done  under  it,  the  Commissioners 
under  the  Act  of  the  26  Geo.  3,  say,  "  and  if  the 
powers  vested  in  the  Crown  for  the  improvement 
of  the  forest  had  been  duly  exercised,  if  the  full 

3uantity  of  6,000  acres  had  been  inclosed,  and 
iie  inclosures  successively  thi  uwn  open  when  the 
trees  were  at  20  years'  growth,  or  past  danger 
from  cattle,  it  is  obvious  that  as  the  Act  passed 
90  years  ago,  four  times  that  quantity  would 
before  this  time  have  been  inclosed,  and  24,000 
acres  of  land  formerly  bare  might  now  have  been 
■covered  with  trees  of  all  ages,  from  90  years 
downwards,  in  addition  to  the  former  woodlands 
in  the  forest."    I  should  pause  there,  to  say  that 
the  word  "  ages"  was,  by  a  mistake  which  is  to 
be  regretted,  in  one  report  written   "  kinds ' ; 
-Uiat  is  a  mistake,  which  the  gentleman  who  made 
it  regrets  and   apologises    for.      "  But,   unfor- 
tunately, in  a  very  few  years  after  passing  that 
Act,  the  care  formerly  bestowed  on  the  forests 
was  discontinued,  the   superintendence  or    co- 
operation of  the  Surveyor  General  of  the  Crown 
Lands,  in  the  management  of  the  forest,  ceased, 
and  the  whole  fell   by  degrees  under  the  sole 
direction  of  a  Surveyor  General  of  the  Woods,  a 
mngle  officer,  under  no  effectual  check  or  control, 
receiving  no  official  books  or  'records  of  proceed- 
ings from  his  predecessors,  nor  obliged  to  leave 
any  to  those  who  succeed  him ;  so  that  no  regular 
system  of  management  can  be  expected  or  prac- 
tised."   Then  the  Commissioners,  at  the  end  of  the 
report,  make  certain  recommendations  as  to  what 
they  think  should  be  done,  on  page  29  to  page  31. 
The  fifth  recommendation  is,  that  the  Commission- 
ers to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  therein  men- 
tioned should  be  empowered  to  treat  with  persons 
*•  having  right  of  common  pasture  and  pannage 
in  the  forest,  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  57,845 
acres  of  forest  land  (being  the  whole  quantity  of 
the  open  forest,  after  deducting  the  6,000  acres 
which  the  Crown  is  entitled  by  the  Act  9  &  10 
Will.  3,  to  have  constantly  inclosed)  that  should 
be  left  open  during  the  whole  year  to  their  cattle 
imd  swine,  as  a  competent  satisfaction  for  the 
interest  or  share  that  they  have  a  right  to  enjoy 
of  the  pannage  and  pasture  of  the  said  57,845 
acres  for  a  part  of  the  year,  in  common  with  the 
King's   deer,  and   what  proportion  of  the  said 
57,845  acres  should  be  set  apart  as  a  competent 
satisfaction  to  the  Crown  or  to  the  public,  for  the 
share  which  the  Crown  is  entitled  to  of  the  said 
57,845  acres,  in  consequence  of  the  right  to  keep 
any  number  of  deer,  without  limitation,  in  that 
part  of  the  forest  during  the  whole  year,  and 
those  proportions  being  ascertained  that  the  deer 
should  be  sold,  or  removed  to  any  other  forest  or 

Srk  belonging  to  His  Majesty,  or  disposed  of  as 
is  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  direct.  6thly, 
And  that  the  same  Commissioners."  I  again 
pause  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  expression  of  opinion  by  these  Commissioners, 
which  I  have  already  adverted  to,  that  the  right 
of  the  Crown  is  a  right  to  keep,  in  one  case  it  is 
said  an  unlimited  number  of  deer,  in  this  case  it 
is  said  to  be  any  number  of  deer,  without  any 
limitation.  "6thly.  And  that  the  same  Com- 
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missioners  should  be  empowered  to  direct  the  -^— 
proportion  so  ascertained  to  be  inclosed,  in  addi-  7  May  1875. 
tion  to  the  6,000  acres  before  mentioned,  and  on 
the  same  conditions  of  throwing  open  any  part  of 
the  inclosures,  when  the  trees  within  the  same 
are  past  danger  of  being  hurt  by  cattle,  and  in- 
closing in  lieu  thereof  an  equal  quantity  out  of 
the  open  part  of  the  said  57,845  acres ;  and  those 
new  inclosures  to  be  under  the  same  conditions, 
and  to  go  on  in  constant  rotation  in  the  manner 
directed  by  the  Act  of  9  81  10  Will.  3,  with  re- 
spect to  the  lands  thereby  authorised  to  be  in- 
closed.'" Now  that  is  a  clear  declaration  in  the 
last  passage  I  have  read  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioners,  that  the  power  in  the  Act  of 
William  was  a  rolling  power  to  be  exercised 
toties  quoties.  At  page  31  they  say  that  "  In  our 
report  on  the  Forest  of  Dean  we  recommended 
that  a  complete  division  and  separation  of  rights 
should  take  place;  that  those  having  right  of 
common  should  have  a  competent  proportion  of 
the  forest  allotted  to  them  for  cultivation  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  rights  of  pasture  and  pannage, 
which  are  the  only  common  rights  in  that  forest; 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  forest  should  be  the  entire 

Sroperty  of  the  Crown;  and  such  a  complete 
ivision  and  separation  of  rights  is  undoubtedly 
desirable  in  every  forest  in  which  it  can  be 
effected  with  the  concurrence  of  those  having 
right  of  common,  and  without  forfeiting  some 
great  advantage  to  the  public  in  order  to  obtain 
it.  But  in  the  New  Forest  we  do  not  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  attempt  so  complete  a 
separation  and  division.  Besides  the  right  of 
pasture  and  pannage,  the  neighbouring  inhabit- 
ants have,  by  the  Act  of  Will.  3,  their  ancient 
right  of  fuel  preserved  to  them,  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  many  of  them  would  be-  un- 
willing to  part  with  for  any  reasonable  price; 
and  from  an  attentive  personal  view  of  the  forest, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  found  difficult 
to  make  such  a  division  as  would  admit  of  con- 
venient and  satisfactory  allotments  of  land  to  the 
claimants,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  in  lieu 
of  their  common  rights,  and  would  not  at  the 
same  time  be  disadvantageous  to  the  public." 

Lord  Eslington, 

28.  Was  this  a  judicial  Commission  ?— It  was 
a  Parliamentary  Commission,  a  statutory  Com- 
mission; they  were  Commissioners  appointed 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and,,  so  far  as  I 
know,  their  Reports  have  always  been  considered 
to  be  of  great  authority.  In  1792  a  Bill  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  hold  ^ 
the  draft  of  that  Bill  in  my  hand ;  it  is  referred 
to  in  the  Report  of  Mr.  Howard  to  the  Treasury, 
dated  the  5th  of  December  1867,  which  has  been 
hiid  before  Parliament.  That  Bill  was  entitled, 
"  An  Act  for  the  further  Increase  and  Preserva- 
tion of  Timber  within  the  New  Forest,  in  the 
County  of  Southampton,  and  for  the  Sale  of 
Rents,  and  the  Eniranchisement  of  Copyhold 
Tenements  in  the  said  Forest."  "  By  Section  1  it 
was  provided  that  it  should  be  la\vful  for  the 
King  to  Inclose  2,000  acres,  part  of  the  waste 
lands  of  the  forest,  which  should  be  kept  in  se- 
veralty for  the  growth  and  preservation  of  timber, 
exclusive  of  and  over  and  above  the  inclosures 
containing  2,274  acres,  already  made  by  virtue 
of  the  Act  9  &  10  Will.  3,  c.  36,  the  same  to  be 
set  out  nndei:  the  authority  of  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion, and  also  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the 
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Mr.  Lord  Eslington—contmned. 

*      Crown  from  time  to  time  to  inclose  and  hold  in 

7  May  1 87<.  severalty  further  parts  of  the  wastes  of  the  forest 
under  like  Commissions,  so  that  the  quantity  to 
be  inclosed  in  any  one  year  (above  what  might 
be  set  out  as  a  park  or  parks  as  thereinafter  pro- 
vided) should  not  exceed  2,000  acres,  and  so  that 
the  whole  quantity  to  be  inclosed  and  kept  in 
severalty,  including  the  park  or  parks,  and  all  ex- 
isting inclosures  made  under  the  Act  9  &  10 
Will.  3,  c.  36,  should  at  no  time  exceed  20,000 
acres.  Section  5  contained  provisions  as  to  the 
throwing  out  parts  of  the  said  20,000  acres  when 
past  danger  from  cattle."  And  I  may  statfi,  with 
regard  to  that  Bill,  which  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  which  did  not  pass  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  by  Section  5  of  that  Bill  it  was  pro- 
videdthatwheneveritshouldbedetermined,  in  the 
manner  there  mentioned, "  that  the  woods  and  trees 
which  shall  be  growing  within  any  inclosure  made 
or  to  be  made  in  pursuance  of  the  said  former 
Act,"  that  is  the  Act  of  Will.  3,  «  or  of  this  Act, 
are  become  past  danger  from  the  browsing  of  cattle 
or  other  injury  by  being  laid  open,  and  snail  think 
fit  to  lay  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  open  and  in 
common,  and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  so  done,  that 
then,  and  so  often,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and 
for  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  from 
time  to  time  to  inclose  within  the  said  foi-est,  in  lieu 
of  so  much  as  shall  be  so  laid  open  of  the  said 
20,000  acres  authorised  to  be  kept  inclosed  as 
aforesaid  -a  quantity  equal  to  that  which  shall  be 
so  laid  open,"  &c.  Now,  I  have  looked  at  that 
clause,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  that,  at 
all  events,  was  a  rolling  power  to  be  exercised 
toties  quoties.  That  Bill  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  petition  was  presented  against  it  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  postponed,  and 
Parliament  was  prorogued  before  the  Bill  was 
further  proceeded  with.  Under  that  Bill,  I 
should  mention  that  the  rights  of  common  were 
in  terms  enlarged  to  12  months  of  the  year,  they 
were  made  exercisable  during  the  whole  year. 
That  was  the  express  declaration  in  the  Bill  of 
1792. 

Chairman, 

29.  That  was  simply  a  proposal;  it  did  not 
become  an  Act  of  Parliament? — It  passed  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  under  it  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct proposal,  if  you  like  to  put  it  so,  that  for  the 
20,000  acres  under  the  rolling  power  of  inclosure, 
the  rights  of  common  should  be  exercisable  during 
the  whole  year ;  but  the  right  of  the  Crown  to 
keep  deer  was  not  abolished,  as  it  has  been  under 
the  Act  of  1851,  but  only  suspended  during  the 
time  that  the  inclosures  were  made.  And  I  may 
say  that,  either  founded  on  that,  or  independently 
(I  am  taking  it  out  of  its  date,  but  it  comes  in 
more  conveniently  here),  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  ' 
passed  in  1812,  the  52nd  George  3,  c.  71,  relating 
to  Woolmer  Forest,  in  the  same  county  of  South- 
ampton, by  which,  in  consideration  of  the  Crown 
giving  up  its  right  to  keep  deer,  the  Crown  was 
empowered  to  inclose  2,000  acres  out  of  the  whole 
contents  of  Woolmer  Forest,  then  estimated  to 
contain  5,276  acres.     As  to  that  Act  containing  a 

Jierpetual  rolling  power  of  inclosure  in  section  2, 
'.  think  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  in  reference 
to  that  forest  I  may  refer  to  the  Sixth  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  under  the  Act  of  26  Geo.  3, 
in  which  there  is  a  passage  applicable  to  rights  of 
common  in  the  forests  generally.     They  say  at 


CAaimaw— continued. 

page  23,  "  It  appears  that  the  rights  of  commoor 
which  private  estates  within  the  perambulation  of 
a  forest  had  in  the  lands  of  the  Crown,  were 
formerly  considered  as  no  more  than  a  fair  com- 
pensation for  the  forest  rights  which  the  Crown 
nad  over  those  estates ;  and  accordingly,  when 
lands  were  disafforested,  as  they  were  thereby 
freed  from  the  charge  and  burthen  of  the  forest 
laws  and  the  haunt  of  the  King's  deer,  they  were 
at  the  same  time  deprived  of  their  right  of  com- 
mon in  the  forest;  but  if  the  same  lands  were 
afterwards  reafforested,  they  became  restored  to 
that  right."  In  the  Session  held  in  the  39  &  40 
Geo.  3,  c.  86,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
relating  to  New  Forest,  which  relates  principally 
to  matters  which  it  is  not  very  necessary  for  me 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Committee. 
Then  an  Act  of  the  48  Geo.  3,  c.  72,  s.  2, 
refers  to  the  doubtful  legality  of  certain  in-  • 
closures  made  under  the  Act  of  WilL  3,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  certain  lands  containing 
1,022  acres  were  fit  to  be  thrown  out,  and  directs 
the  full  quantity  of  6,000  acres  to  be  inclosed  and 
planted ;  and  contains  provisions  that  when  the 
trees  in  those  6,000  acres  were  past  danger  from 
cattle  they  might  be  thrown  out,  and  another 
6,000  acres  inclosed.  Now  the  effect  of  that  Act 
is  this :  that  1,022  acres  were  to  be  thrcKnm  out 
under  that  Act,  notwithstanding  that  6,000  were 
to  be  made  up,  and  clearly  another  6,000  when 
the  trees  were  past  danger  from  cattle.  There- 
fore, it  is  quite  clear  that  in  that  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment the  power  in  the  Act  of  William  is  treated 
as  a  rolling  power,  because  altogether  provision 
is  recognised  for  the  inclosure  of  13,022  acres  at 
all  events,  tind  Jiot  only  of  12,000. 

Lord  Eslington. 

30.  If  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time  occurred,  the 
whole  forest  might  be  inclosed  under  the  powers 
of  that  Act? — ^It  was  so  put  very  strongly  on 
behalf  of  the  commoners  before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1868 ;  but  that  result 
could  only  be  arrived  at  under  the  assumption 
that  the  power  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  9th 
&  10th  of  Will.  3rd,  was  a  rolling  power  of  in- 
closure, to  be  exercised  toties  quoties,  and  not 
merely  to  be  exercised  twice ;  but  your  Lordsliip 
is  perfectly  correct  in  saying  that  it  has  been 
alleged  as  a  consequence  by  the  commoners  them- 
selves, and  so  lately  as  1868,  that  the  result  of 
that  Act  of  Parliament,  if  those  powers  were 
fully  carried  out,  would  be  to  make  the  forest  one 
great  wood. 

31.  That  was  admitted? — Certainly.  Under 
the  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  Act  of  Will  3 
and  48  Geo.  3,  I  believe  about  14,000  acres  have 
been  inclosed,  and  about  8,010  acres  have  been 
thrown  out,  leaving  about  6,000  acres  inclosed. 
There  is  some  doubt,  I  believe,  existing,  which 
has  not  yet  been  cleared  up  (whether  it  can  be 
cleared  up  or  not  I  am  not  aware),  as  to  80O 
acres,  whether  that  has  not  been  inclosed  twice 
over,  whether  it  should  or  should  not  be  taken 
into  computation.  There  is  an  Act  of  Parliament 
of  59  Geo.  3,  c.  86,  which  makes  provision  as  to 
winter  heyning,  and  as  that  has  been  commented 
upon,  I  think  I  should  call  the  attention  of  th& 
Committee  to  the  fact  that  that  Act  of  Parliament 
does  not  make  any  mention  of  fence  month.  The 
Act  of  10  (leo.  4,  c.  50, 1  have  already  referred 
to,  and  I  shall  not  trouble  the  Committee  by  fur~ 
ther   noticing  it.     In  1831   Returns  were  laid 
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before  Parliament  which  gave  particulars  of  all 
the  sales  by  the   Crown  in  the  New  Forest  for 
many  years  previously,  and  on  the  7th  of  August 
1834  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  sat  on  Woods  and  Forests  and  properties 
of  the  Crown,  made  their  report.     The  statement 
"with  regard  to  forests  is  very  short,  and  quite 
unnecessary  to  notice  upon  the  present  occasion. 
In  1845  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  is  called 
"  The  Southampton  and  Dorchester  Railway  Act," 
was  passed;  that  is  a  local  Act,  8  &  9  Vict., 
c.  93.     That  Act,   by  section  18,  enabled  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  to  sell  to  the  company 
such  portion  of  the  forest  as  they  should  consent 
to  the  sale  of,  for  the  purposes  of  the  railway  ; 
and  they  were  empowered   to  convey  the  same 
.to  the  company,  and  the  money  received  was 
to    be  "laid    out    and  expended  with  all  con- 
venient speed  by  the  Commissioners  in  drainage 
or  otherwise  improving  the  said  foi  est,  or  any 
portions  thereof,  in  such  manner  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  said  Commissioners,  the  Lord  Warden, 
and  any  two  of  the  Verderers  for  the  time  being 
of  the  said  forest,  may  best  conduce  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  Her  Majesty,  Her  heirs  and  successors, 
and  the  parties  entitled  to  rishts  of  common  over 
the  uninclosed  portions  of  the  said  forest."     In 
the  Appendix  to  the  Keturns  made  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1868  will  be 
found  an  account  of  the  money  received  and  ex- 
pended bv  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  under 
that  Railway  Act.    It  will  be  found  that  10,000/. 
or  thereabouts,  has  been  expended  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  in  the  drainage  of  part  of 
the  New  Forest.    At  the  time  those  drainage 
works  were  executed  (it  is  drainage  partiv  with 
tiles)  the  Crown  had  the  right  of  keepmg  deer  in 
the  forest,  and  the  improvement  of  the  pasturage 
was  therefore  a  matter  which  concerned  the  mu- 
tual advantage  both  of  the  Crown  and  the  Com- 
missioners.    By  the  Act  of  1851  the  Crown  has 
given  up  its  right  of  keeping  deer,  and  therefore 
the  improvement  of  pasture,  which  was  originally 
for  the  mutual  benefit  both  of  the  Crown  and  of 
the  commoners,  was  henceforth  only  one  for  the 
benefit  of   the   commoners  as  long  as  common 
rights  continue  to  be  exercisable.     I  should  add, 
that  in  the  Act  of  18^1  there  is  also  provision 
that  no  part  of  the  land  drained  with  tiles  out  of 
money  received  from  the  Southampton  and  Dor^ 
Chester  Hail  way  Company  shall   be  taken  into 
inclosurcs  to  be  made  for  the  growth  of  timber 
under  the  Act  of  1851.     Therefore,  while  the 
Crown  has  ceased  to  have  any  benefit  from  that 
pasturage,  it  has  also  not  acquired  any  right  to 
inclose  the  land  as  so  improved  ;  and,  untill  am 
corrected,  it  seems  to  me  tiiat  the  expenditure 
made  in  that  manner  has  been  an  expenditure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  commoners.     On  the  motion 
of  Lord  Duncan  a  Committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  management  of  the  Woods,  Fo- 
rests, and  Land  Revenues  of  the  Crown  in  the 
Session  of  1848.     That  Committee  sat  the  greater 
part  of  the  Session  of  1848,  and  part  of  the  Ses- 
sion of  1849,  and  it  never  made  a  final  Report ;  it 
made  an  interim  Report  in  1848,  but  no  final  Re- 
port was  made.     I  will  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  such  passages  in  the  evidence  given 
before  that  Committee  as  I  think  material ;  and 
if  any  honourable    Member  wishes    for  other 
passages  read,  I  shall  be  happy  to  read  them. 
In  answer  to  Question  223,  Mr.  Alexander  Milne, 
who  was  then  the  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
0.100. 
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Mr, 


Forests,  who  had  more  particularly  attended  to  ""*' 

the  business  of  the  forests,  stated  that  the  ave-      -^      ,g_. 
rage  number  of  deer  kept  in  the  New  Forest  after  ^ 

1808  had  been  from  3,000  to  5,000.    I  believe  a 
few  years  before  that  time  they  had  increased  up 
to  7,000,  and  had  just  at  that  particular  time  been 
reduced  down   to   2,500  or  thereabouts.     As  I 
have  said,  he  stated  in  that  answer  that  the  ave- 
rage number  was  from  3,000  to  5,000.     The  only 
branch  of  this  evidence,  which  I  propose  to  trouble 
the  Committee  with  is  this.  Damage  done  to  ad- 
joining estates  abutting  upon  the  forest  by  the 
deer  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Deer  Removal 
Act  of  1851  ;  and  therefore  benefits  resulting  to 
the  landowners  by  the  removal  of  the  deer.     I 
should  explain  that  there  are  two  sets  of  numbers. 
I  am  now  going  to  read  from  the  evidence  given 
in  1848,  and  there  is  a  distinct  set  of  numbers  for 
the  evidence  in  1849.     I  will  begin  at  Question 
3144.     Mr.  Francis  Attwood  is  asked,  "  Are  you 
land  agent   to   Mr.  Morant?"      Mr.  Morant,  I 
should  say,  is,  I  believe,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  landowner,  having  the  fourth  largest  set  of 
rights  of  common  in  the  New  Forest ;  at  the  pre- 
sent time  he  has  upwards  of  4,000  acres  having 
rights  of  common.     This  agent,  I  suppose,  was 
only  agent  for  one  of  two  estates,  because  he  de- 
scribes his  estates  as  only  2,200  acres ;  but  he 
had  another  property,  which  I  presume  this  gen- 
tleman was  not  agent  for ;  at  all  events  he  does 
not  allude  to  it.     Mr.  Francis  Attwood  was  then 
examined.     Q.  Are  you  land  agent  to  Mr.  Mo- 
rant ?  —  A.     I  have   the   care   of   his    estate. 
Q.  Have  you  had  the  care  of  his  estate  since 
1842?—^.  Yes.     Q.  Where   is   it  situated?— 
A.  Within  the  New  Forest,  between  Lyndhurst 
and  Lymington.     Q.    Whiiat  is  the  size  of  the 
estate? — A.  About  2,200  acres.     Q.  Is  the  pro- 
perty liable  to  trespass  on  the  part  of  the  deer  in 
the  New  Forest? — A.    To  a  very  considerable 
extent.      Q.  Have  you  always  considered  that 
the  depredations  upon  this  property,  and  the  mis- 
chief and  inroads  of  the  deer,  were  a  great  draw- 
back on  its  condition  with  respect  to  its  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  ? — A.  It  has  always  been 
considered  so,  and  we  have  experienced  consider- 
able   diiBculty    in  letting     it,    owing    to  that 
cause.     ^.  Have  you  been  accustomed  to  hear 

Sreat  complaints  of  the  damage  done  by  the 
eer,  and  the  difficulty  in  preventing  it?  —  A. 
Yes,  I  have.  Q.  In  regard  to  fencing  against 
the  deer,  is  the  price  of  fencing  against  the  deer 
very  considerable  ? — A.  I  should  say  the  price  of 
fencing  against  the  deer  was  at  least  double  the 
price  of  ordinary  park  fencing  ;  there  would  not 
be  occasion  to  provide  such  an  expensive  fence 
except  against  the  deer,  but  we  are  obliged  to 
have  a  high  fence  at  a  great  cost  Q.  The  fence 
requires  to  be  double  the  usual  height  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Is  the  extent  of  fencing  considerable  round 
Mr.  Morant's  boundary  of  the  forest? — A.  It  ex- 
tends upwards  of  three  miles.  Q.  And  the  repaint 
of  that  fence,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  deer,  are 
considerable  ? — Very  considerable ;  I  have  always 
heard  it  spoken  of  as  an  item  of  large  expendi- 
ture. Q.  Is  the  principal  damage  done  by  the 
deer  in  winter,  and  the  early  part  of  the  spring  ? 
— Yes,  during  the  time  tnat  the  turnips  and 
other  green  crops  are  on  the  ground,  when  the 
deer  are  driven  out  of  the  forest  for  want  of 
food;  there  is  not  so  much  damage  done  in  the 
summer.  Q.  Have  you  frequent  complaints 
made  by  the  tenants  on  Mr.  Morar^t's  estate 
C  with 
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witii  respect  to  the  deer  ? — Yes,  the  greater  part 

7  Mny  1875.  of  the  fanas  are  now  in  hand  ;  I  have  often  heard 
the  farmers  C(KnpIain  very  moch  of  the  dis- 
advantage as  regards  the  deer,  and  say  that  it  is 
to  very  little  purpose  they  iidopt  an  improved 
system  of  farming  while  they  are  so  exposed  to 
depredations  from  the  deer.  Q.  Is  it  a  bar  to 
improvement  ? — A.  I  should  think  a  very  great 
bar  to  improvement.  Q.  Does  the  liability  to  tres- 
pass from  the  deer  tend,  in  your  opinion,  to  deter 
the  more  intelligent  class  of  farmers  from  taking 
farms  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — A.  The  farmers 
we  Live  are  not  men  of  very  great  capital  or 
very  great  skill  in  farming ;  and  I  attribute  that 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  disadvantage  they  have 
to  encounter  in  farming  lands  which  they  cannot 
drain  or  cultivate  to  that  advantage  which  they 
would  do  if  they  were  not  exposed  to  the  depre- 
dations of  the  deer.  Q.  Do  you  find  any  incon- 
venience in  draining  the  land? — A.  Some  draining 
has  been  done;  but  I  think  tenants  are. deterred 
from  incurring  expense  under  the  apprehension 
that,  if  they  drain  the  land,  the  improved  crops 
would  be  a  temptation  to  the  deer  to  break  m 
and  devour  them." 

32.  Wlien  the  Crown  had  all  these  deer  forests 
the  whole  expense  of  fencing  the  deer  out  would 
fall  upon  the  landowners. 

33.  And  there  were  no  claims  sustainable 
against  the  Crown  to  assist  in  fencing  ? — None ; 
it  was  part  of  the  burden  of  the  forest  laws,  in 
consideration  of  which,  according  to  the  judgment 
I  have  read,  some  of  the  rights  of  common  were 
given  to  the  adjoining  lan<K)wneT8,  and  the  con- 
tention now  is,  that  being  freed  frwn  that  bur- 
then, they  shall,  because  the  deer  are  removed, 
have  the  rights  of  Common  during  exactly  double 
the  space  of  time  that  they  had  originally.  Then 
the  next  witness  is  Mr.  Falconer,  who  says  he 
lives  at  Wootton  ;  he  ismsked  at  Question  3206, 
"  Have  ^ou  heard  many  complaints  of  the  deer  ? 
— A.  It  is  a  great  cause  of  complaint  because  the 
damage  done  by  the  deer  is  very  great,  and  it 

i)roduceB  great  expense  to  persons  occupying 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forest  (Mr. 
La^esioR.)  That  is  not  confined  to  the  forest 
itself,  but  extends  for  a  considerable  distence 
round  the  forest  ? — A.  In  the  district  round  the 
forest,  deer  are  generally  killed  when  they  leave 
the  forest.  With  15  gamekeepers  you  can  watch 
oyer  100  square  miles,  and  the  opportunity  of 
killing  them  is  gp  great  that  it  tends  to  demoralise 
the  population  round  the  forest.  Q.  Are  there 
a  considerable  number  of  deer  kUled  on  the 
borders  of  the  forest? — A.  Thwe  are,  no  doubt, 
a  great  many  killed." 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

34.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  were  not  certain 
owners  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  New 
Forest  able  to  kill  deer  on  their  own  lands  ? — • 
Not  able  to  kill :  I  believe  they  made  some  agree- 
ment from  time  to  time  under  which  they  acquired 
permission  to  kill. 

35.  On  tJie  manor  of  Minesteed  and  also  on 
the  manor  of  Beaulieu,  was  there  not  the  right  to 
kill  deer? — I  am  not  aware  that  anybody  had 
any  legal  right  to  kill  deer.  I  believe  that  in 
some  cases  compositions  were  made  under  which 
Mr.  Compton  had  a  right  for  a  limited  time  to 
kill  deer  as  a  matter  of  arrangement  between 
himself  and  the  officers  of  the  Crown ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  anybody  had  a  legal  right  to  do  so. 


Lotd  Henry  iSiroM— continued. 
36.  You  are  not  aware  that  the  Lord  Warden 
of  the  forest,  for  the  time  being,  had  admitted  the 
right  to  kill  deer  on  tiie  manor  of  Beaulieu  ? — I 
am  not  aware  of  it ;  but  I  should  be  happy  to 
oonsider  any  evidence  on  the  point.  Of  course  I 
do  not  say  that  everybody  was  injured  all  round 
the  forest.  I  am  reading  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Committee  of  1848,  which  shows  that 
particular  persons  were  injured.  Mr.  Castleman, 
in  answer  to  Question  8247,  which  is,  "  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  any  damage  done  by  the  deer?" 
says,  "  Repeated  complaints  are  made  of  the 
deer."  Then  Viecotmt  Jocelyn  asks,  ''Have 
you  any  idea  of  what  the  cost  of  taking  in  that 
land  was  ?  "  and  he  says,  "  No,  I  have  no  idea,  it 
has  been  inclosed  such  a  length  of  time  ;  it  was 
granted  by  the  Crown  as  far  back  as  James  I.,  I 
Believe."  Then  the  Chairman  asks,  "  Do  the 
deer  prevent  the  cultivation  of  the  turnips  in  that 
neighbourhood  ?  "  He  carries  it  to  **  that  neigh- 
bourhood," not  the  particular  place;  and  the 
answer  is,  "They  prevent  us  from  growing  a 
crop  of  turnips,  and  we  can  keep  no  sheep,  in 
consequence,  upon  the  farms  there."  Then  the 
next  question  is, "  The  deer  are  particularly  fond 
of  turnips  ?  "  and  the  reply  is,  •*  Yes,  and  they  do 
great  mischief  to  the  standing  com."  That  gen- 
tleman comes  from  the  parish  of  Christehurch, 
near  Ringwood,  whach  I  believe  .is  not  in  the 
neighbouraood  of  the  noble  lord ;  then  Mr.  Moses 
Cull  is  examined  at  Question  3667,  "Where  do 
you  reside? — A.  At  Ringwood.  Q.  Whatisyour 
occupation  ? — A,  I  am  an  accountant.  Q.  Were 
you  bom  in  the  New  Forest? — A.  I  was,  at 
Minesteed,  in  ihe  centre  of  the  New  Forest. 
Q.  Have  you  lived  there  a  long  time  ? — A.  Yes, 
I  have  lived  there  and  at  Ringwood  nearly  all 
my  life.  Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  abuses  that 
have  gone  on  in  the  forest  ? — A.  Of  some  of  them 
I  am.  Q.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  deer- 
stealing  in  the  forest  ?—A.  Yes,  I  did  know  a 
great  deal  about  it.  Q.  Will  you  state  what  you 
did  know  ? — ^I  acted  as  a  ma^strate's  clerk  for 
many  years  under  the  person  who  was  formerly 
under  steward  of  the  New  Forest.  I  was  his 
msnagii^  clerk  from  1814  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1840.  During  that  time  I  kept  a  re- 
gister of  convictions  at  Lyndhurst,  and  they 
amounted,  from  1813  to  January  1840,  to  upwards 
of  700  for  deer  and  wood  stealing,  and  otlier 
offences  in  the  forest.  Q.  Were  the  penalties 
very  heavy  for  deer  stealing  f—'A.  Some  of  them 
were  60  /.,  others  20  /.,  and  others  varying  down 
to*20  s,  Q.  In  the  cases  of  deer  stealing,  was 
there  generally  more  than  one  person  concerned  ? 
—Yes,  very  frequently  more  than  one.  Q.  Have 
you  known  the  same  people  convicted  over  and 
over  again  ? — A.  Yes ;  the  register  which  I  kept 
from  time  to  time  will  show  it ;  parties  have  been 
tried  for  second  offences,  and  found  guilty,  and 
transported;  those  I  have  not  re^tered. 
Q.  Do  you  think  the  deer  have  increased  since 
1809?— .4.  Yes,  very  considerably.  Q.  Shotild 
you  think  that  the  injury  done  by  the  deer  now 
IS  much  greater  tiian  it  used  to  be  ? — I  should 
think  that  they  do  40  times  as  much  damage 
DOW  as  they  did  40  years  ago;  for  instance, 
where  Mr.  Compton  fives."  That  is  the  very 
place  the  noble  lord  was  referring  to  just  now, 
Minesteed  ;  "  and  I  was  bom  in  that  parish 
where  he  is  living.  Forty  years  ago  there  were 
very  few  deer  to  be  seen  in  Minesteed  in  tiie 
evenings  or  the  mornings,  and  now  you  may  «ee 

hundreds. 
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Lord  Benrif  &0tt— •contiiiaed. 

hondreda,  that  is,  in  the  Castlemalwood  walk. 
Q.  Do  tbow  deer  commit  exteuuye  depredar 
tions  upon  the  crops? — A.  Yttj  muok  so;  so 
mueh  ao  that  Mr.  Compton,  tnoogli  be  com> 
pounded  vrith  the  Office  of  Woods  Mid  Foreeta, 
gave  up  t&e  oompositioa,  I  am  informed,  and 
killed  ttie  deer." 

37.  That  composition  was  a  matter  c^  arrange- 
ment, was  it  not,  that  the  Crown  officers  should 
enter  into  the  manor  to  kill  the  deer  ? — X  cau'  onl^ 
Bay  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  c«mpo8»- 
tien. 

38.  "  Gave  vnp  die  compositicoi,  I  am  informed, 
and  killed  the  deer,"  are  the  words  of  the  witness  ? 
— If  the  noble  Lord  will  mention  anr  information 
whidi  he  wishes,  I  will  furnish  it ;  I  oannotsive 
parlaculnrs  now,  because  I  do  not  know.  Thea 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cull  proceeds :  "  Q.  Do  the 
deer  stray  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  meet  and  ae«  many  in 
the  roads  sear  Bingwood  when  I  come  home  at 
10  or  11  at  night;  they  take  the  fences  which 
are  not  too  high.  Q.  Are  the  fenoes  obliged:  to 
be  very  high  and  of  an  expensive  nature,  in  order 
to  keep  the  deer  out? — A.  Yes,  and  you  caoaot. 
keep  them  out  then  at  many  phtoesi  Q.  Are  the 
poor  inhabitants  8ubj«ot  to  depredations  from  the 
ae«r  ? — A.  The  poor,  and  rich  also.  Q.  Do  they 
kill  the  deer  when  they  stray  upon  their  lands  ? 
— A^  They  could  do  so  under  the  Act  of  Parlia< 
ment,  but  they' do  not  for  fear  of  the  penaltie&" 
Then  Mr.  Compton  says'thisy  in  answer  to  Quea< 
tion  34S7,  "  Has  any  attempt  been  made,  that 
you  are  aware  of,  to  limit  the  rights  of  turning 
out  cattle  in  ike  forest  ? — A.  No :  I  wish  we  had 
the  power  of  ascertaining  really  who  have  the 
right  <^  turnup  out  cattle  in  the  forest.  Q.  Is 
it  your  opimon  that  many  parties  turn  out  cattle 
in  the  forest  who  have  no  right  to  do  so  ? — A.  I 
have  no  doubt  of  it.  ^  Did:  you  ever  hear  of 
any  parties  giving  up  the  composition  with  a  view 
to  kill  the  TOer  uiemselves  ? — A.  Yes.  Q.  Are 
the  deer  a  great  anuoyance  to  the  neighbouring 
proprietors  in  breaking  into  their  cultivated  land? 
— A.  Yes;  but  they  have  always  the  power  of 
destroying  them.  Mr.  Morant,  I  bebeve,  haa. 
never  taken  any  compensation.     I  myself  had 

Siven  up  the  composition  and  killed  the 
eer,  in  consequence'  of  the  quantity  of 
deer  that  came  upon  my  land.  I  have  only 
lately  renewed  the  composition.  The  plaee  in 
which  I  live  i»  so  comj^etely  surrounded  by  the 
forest,  that  I  am  more  subject  to  trespass  from 
the  deer  than  almost  any  other  person ;  and  at 
one  time  the  deer,  and  particularly  the  does,  in- 
creased to  00  great  an  extent,  and  the  forest  was 
so  Burchaived  by  them,  that  there  was  hardly 
food  enough  for  them ;  but  I  think  within  a  few 
days  ago,  by  order  of  the  Lord  Warden,  the 
number  of  does  was  reduced  by  very  nearly  2,000 
head."  Then  he  says,  in  answer  to  Question 
3544,  **Q.  Supposing  the  deer  were  removed  from 
the  forest,  do  yon  think  that  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  to  pasturage  in  the  forest  could  be  let  to 
advant^e? — A.  If  the  deer  were* removed  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  those  persons  who 
enjoy  forest  rights,  because,  whatever  deer  there 
are  in  the  forest  is  a  disadvantage  to  those  who 
turn  in  cattle.  Q.  Is  there  a  little  confusion 
upon  the  subject  of  rights  of  pasturage  betweeu 
tiie  commoners  and  the  Grown? — A.  No;  the 
Crown  have  nothing  but  the  deer.  Q.  How 
many  deer  may  the  Crown  turn  in  ? — A.  The 
Crown  have  the  power  of  turning  in  an  unlimited 
0.100. 


Lord  Heiary  ScaH — con1si«ed.  Mir. 

number  (rf  deer ;  but  the  number  of  the  deer  in       Wfe****". 
the  forest  has  been  much  reduced  of  late.     Ci.  If  " 

tl»6  Crown  turned  in  deer  to  a  very  large  extent^  '  ««y  **75' 
that  would  take  away  some  of  the  pasturage  of 
the  oommoners? — A,  Yes;  whatever  number  of 
deer  are  in  the  forest,  it  is  detrimental  to  those' 
who  turn  o«ttle  into  the  forest.  When  there  was 
an  immense  number  of  deer,  I,  amongst  others, 
did  not  reeeive  the  composition,  but  Killed  the 
deet  that  trespassed  on  my  land ;  I  have  no  doubt 
that  many  persons  are  suffering  more  from  the 
deer  than  they  used  to  do  before  the  railroad 
was  made,  because  the  raili'oad  was  not  carried 
at  the  extremity  of  the  forest,  which  it  might  have 
been,  in  which  ease  it  would  have  formed  a  good 
boundary  to  the  forest ;  but  it  passes  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  extremity  of  the  forest,  and  the  deer 
get  on  the  other  side  oi  the  railroad,  and,  (^course, 
trespass  more  upon  those  lands  than  they  formerly 
did.  Q.  If  the  railway  prevents  deer  from  re- 
crossingr  would  it  not  prevent  them  from  crossing 
the  rauroad  in  the  first  instance? — A.  It  does 
not  prevent  tiiem  crossing,^  because  we  know  that 
they  do  cross.  Q.  You  tnink  that  there  has  been 
more  treapaaaing  by  the  deer  since  the  establish- 
ment) of  the  railroad  on  the  land  on  the  other  side 
of  the  railroad  than  there  was  formerly  ? — A.  Yes, 
r  do,  because  there  have  been  great  complaints  of 
it;  if  the  railroad  had  been  taken  half  a  mile  fur- 
tlmr  to  the  south,  it  would  have  formed  a  good, 
boundary  to  the  forest,  and  it  would  have  been  a. 
very  good  thing  for  the  railway  company  into  the 
batgaui)"  and  so  on.  That  Committee,  as  I  have 
already  said,  made  no  report  Then,  in  1849,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  under  which  a 
CommiaeLoQ  was  aqppointed  **  to  inquire  into  and 
report  upon  rights  or  claims  over  the  New  Forest, 
in  the  county  of  Southampton,  and  Waltham 
Forest,  in  the  county  of  Essex ;"  and  they  made 
a  Beport  The  Commissioners  were  Lord  Port- 
man*  Mr.  Dampier,  and  Mr.  Daly.  That  is  under 
the  Act  of  12  &  13  Vict,  c  81.  There  are  very 
few  passages  in  this  Beport  which  I  shall  trouble 
the  Committee  with.  At  page  6  they  say,  "  It 
will  be  observed  that  our  secretary  has  collected 
acme  statements,  and .  set  down  some  argu- 
mests,  tending  to  show  that,  in  their  origin,, 
these  rights  over  the  forest  were  a  comjien- 
sation,  and  in  the  nature  of  an  equivalent, 
for  the  burthen  on  the  forest  laws  on  lands 
afibreeted ;  that  the  enjoyment  of  them  was,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  dependent  on  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  the  duties  which  those  laws 
imposed  upon  the  dwellers  within  the  forest,. 
and  that  the  rights  generally  may  have  been 
extinguishable  or  extinguished  by  a  disafforesta- 
tion  of  the  lands  in  respect  of  which  such  righls 
were  claimed ;  that  the  right  of  common  of  pas- 
ture over  the  Royal  demesne  (which  is  the  most 
widely  claimed  right)  hod  its  origin  partly  in  a 
voluntary  agistment  oy  the  Sovereign  of  other 
men's  cattle  on  his  own  demesne  for  revenue  pur- 
poses, and  partly  from  the  inter-commonage 
natuftilly  arising  between  the  Boyal  demesne  and 
the  lands  of  otj^  men  within  or  adjoining  the 
forest  in  times  when  almost  the  whole  compass 
of  the  forest  and  large  districts  without  it  lay  open 
and  uninelosed ;  and  that  the  right  in  question 
is  exerciseable  over  so  much  of  the  pasture  of 
the  forest  only  as  is  not  required  for  the  feed  of 
Her  Majesty's  deer,  and  may  further  be  limitable 
by  a  Royal  right  of  inclosing  portions  of  the  forest 
for  the  growth  of  timber,  together  with  various 
c  2  other 
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jfTgt^  Lord  Henry  Scott — continued. 

— —  other  facts  and  inferences  which  his  unavoidably 
7  May  1875.  ex  parte  and  avowedly  incomplete  investigations 
have  suggested."  Then  at  page  8  of  that  report 
is  an  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in 
1810,  which  it  is  very  material  that  the  Committee 
should  have  before  them.  The  opinion  related  to 
Windsor  Forest,  and  the  law  officers  of  the 
Ci"own  were  then  the  Attorney  General,  Sir  Vi- 
cary  Gibbs,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  bir  Thomas  Plumer,  after- 
wards Master  of  the  Rolls.  That  opinion,  dated 
the  23rd  of  May  1810,  is  as  follows  :  ♦'  It  appears 
to  us  that  a  false  view  has  been  taken  of  this 
subject  for  want  of  distinguishing  between  those 
rights  of  common  which  are  misted  with  no  other 
interest  but  the  lord's  right  in  the  soil,  and  those 
which  are  mixed  also  with  the  King's  forestal 
rights.  In  the  former  case,  the  rights  of  common, 
being  limited  either  by  a  stated  number  of  cattle 
or  by  levancy  and  couchancy,  must  be  satisfied 
before  the  lord  can  take  any  part  of  the  pasture, 
because  he  or  his  predecessors  have  subjected 
their  own  interests  in'  the  soil  to  these  quali- 
fied rights  of  pasture.  But  the  case  is  very 
different  where  the  king  has  not  only  the  right 
of  soil,  but  also  forestal  rights  over  the  land,  in 
which  a  right  of  common  is  claimed.  The  forestal 
right  has  in  its  nature  no  limits.  The  exercise  of 
it  varies  with  the  number  of  beasts  which  the 
King  may  at  different  times  see  fit  to  support. 
He  seldom  stocks  it  to  the  full ;  but  there  is 
nothing,  as  we  conceive,  to  prevent  him  from 
doing  it  if  he  pleases ;  and  the  rights  of  common 
must  be  so  exercised  as  to  leave  a  sufficiency  of 
pasture  for  such  beasts  of  the  forest  as  the  King 
may  please  to  keep  thereon.  All  rights  of  com- 
mon, which  can  be  legally  exercised,  are  limited 
either  to  a  stated  number  of  cattle  or  to  the 
number  which  can  be  levant  and  couchant  upon 
the  land.  Bvtt  the  forestal  right  has  no  such 
bounds,  nor  do  we  find  the  least  vestige  of  any 
restriction  ever  put  upon  it,  or  of  any  rule  by 
which  it  has  ever  been  or  can  be  limited.  When 
an  admeasurement  takes  place,  a  sufficiency  of 

J>asture  is  to  be  provided  for  the  beasts  of  the 
brest  before  any  allotment  is  made  to  the  com- 
moners, which  must  necessarily  mean  for  the 
beasts  then  fed  upon  the  forest;  but  if  they 
should  afterwards  .be  increased  in  number,  a 
larger  provision  must  then  be  made  for  them. 
This  we  understand  to  be  the  nature  of  hie 
Majesty's  forestal  rights."  By  way  of  observa- 
tion on  that  opinion.  Lord  Portman  and  his 
brother  Commissioners  say  this  in  a  paragraph, 
which  I  will  read. 

39.  Did  you  not  say  that  this  report  was 
written  by  the  secretary  to  the  Commission  ? — 
No ;  this  is  the  Report  of  the  Commission  itself. 

Lord  Islington. 

40.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
before  the  passing  of  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  the 
poor  had  the  right  of  killing  deer  that  were  in- 
juring their  dwellings,  under  Act  of  Parliamfent ; 
I  think  you  said  something  to  that  effect  ? — No ; 
I  said  that  some  witness  said  so;  I  did  not 
say  so. 

41.  But  it  was  stated  in  evidence  ?— Yes. 


Mr.  Alexander  Brown, 

42.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  the 
secretary  of  Lord  Portman's  Commission  who 
collected  those  facts  which  you  have  just  read  ? — 
No ;  I  have  been  reading  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission. There  is  a  long  sub -report  by  the  secre- 
tary. The  Report  of  the "  Commission  itself, 
which  I  am  reading  from,  refers  to  the  report 
from  the  secretary  annexed ;  but  the  passage  I 
ana  ^ing  to  read  is  from  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission itself:  "  Nor  does  this  distinction  between 
a  manorial  and  a  forestal  common  appear  to  us 
unreasonable.  In  the  former  case,  the  commoners 
have  been  tenants  of  the  lord,  and  connected 
with  his  property.  In  the  case  of  a  forest,  the 
commoners  are  strangers  to  the  Sovereign,  and 
have  probably  been  allowed  such  right  of  common 
as  an  indulgence,  by  way  of  making  up  for  the 
strictness  of  the  Sovereign's  forestal  rights,  a 
strictness  which  has  long  ceased  to  exist ;  while 
the  indulgence,  which  originally  niav  have  been 
readily  granted,  because  easily  curtailed  or  with- 
drawn, is  still  enjoyed.  We  apprehend,  therefore, 
that  thisdistinction  should  be  clearly  kept  in  view 
when  the  subject  of  compensation  in  land,  to  be 
allotted  to  the  Crown  in  lieu  of  forestal  rights,  is 
discussed ;  and  that  the  Sovereign,  in  this  respect, 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  the  lord  of  a  manor, 
but  as  the  owner  of  a  forest;  and  that  the  rights  of 
common  of  pasture  therein  ought  not  to  be  dealt 
with  as  if  they  resembled  those  of  a  commoner 
on  a  manorial  waste.  Your  Lordships,  conse- 
quently, may  fairly  expect  that,  in-  case  of  any 
arrangement  being  proposed  for  the  separation  of 
the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  commoners  in 
this  forest,  a  correspondingly  large  portion  of  the 
soil  of  this  forest  should  be  severed  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  public." 

t 

Lord  Eslington. 

43.  We  should  like  to  know  very  much  what 
the  Act  of  Parliament  was  under  which  they 
claimed  this  right  of  killing  deer  ? — I  have  made 
a  note  of  that,  and  will  get  the  reference  for 
you.  The  report  by  the  secretary  has  not  that 
authority,  of  course,  which  the  Report  by  the  Com- 
mission has ;  and  I  do  not  propose  to  trouble  the 
Commission  with  it.  He  expressed  a  very  strong 
opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  forestal  rights  of 
common  having  been  by  way  of  compensation  for 
the  burden  of  the  forest.  •  The  Commissioners 
in  that  Report  advert  to  the  propriety  of  re- 
moving deer  from  the  forest,  and  in  November 
1850  the  usual  notices  were  given,  under  the  Stand- 
ing Orders,  of  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  oring  in  a  Bill  in  the  next  Session  to  remove 
the  deer  and  other  beasts  of  chase  from  the  New 
Forest.  The  words  "  other  beasts  of  chase  "  are 
not,  perhaps,  immaterial.  By  the  Bill  of  1851, 
as  introduced,  it  was  proposed  that  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  cessation  of  the  Crown's  right  of 
keeping  deer,  the  Crown  should  have  the  right 
of  inclosing  and  holding  in  severalty  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  planting  14,000  acres  ;  and  as  the  trees 
in  those  14,000  acres  grew  up  so  as  to  be  past 
injury  from  the  browsing  of  cattle,  they  were  to 
be  thrown  out,  and  a  fresh  quantity  from  time  to 
time  inclosed. 
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Chairman, 

44.  I  am  desired  by  the  Committee  to  request 
that  you  will,  as  far  as  possible,  confine  yourself 
to  a  statement  of  facts  in  the  evidence  which  you 
ipve    rather   than   an  expression   of   a    general 
opinion  upon  the  facts,  or  an  argument  upon  the 
facts,  as  you  may  state  them  ;  they  are  of  opinion 
that  it  would  tend  very  much  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  the  economy 
of  time,  which  now  is  exceedingly  important  ? — 
I  shall  use  my  best  endeavours  to  comply  with 
the  directions  of  the  Committee.    There  were 
one  or  two  points  which  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  South  Northumberland,  and  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  South  Hants,  raised  on  the 
last  occasion  on  which  I  might  perhaps  say  a 
word  or  two  before  going  t«  the  Act  of  1851. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South  Northum- 
berland asked  me  if  there  was  any  provision  in 
the    Act    10  Greo.    4,  c  50,  wMch    specified 
the  tenure  of  office  by  the   Commissioners  of 
Woods.     I  replied,  as  is  the  fact,  that  there  is 
no  such  provision  in  that  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
J  also  from  memory  referred  to  a  provision  in 
an  Act   14  «&  15  Vict,  c.    42,   to  the    effect 
that  the  salaries  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
should  thenceforth  be  provided  out  of  monies  to 
be  voted  by   Parliament,  instead  of  being,   as 
they  were  under  the   Act   10  Geo.  4,  c.  50, 
chargeable  on  the  gross  land  revenues  of  the 
Crown.      The    section    in    the    Act   14   &   15 
Yict.    which  efiPects    that    arrangement    is   the 
4th  section  of  diat  Act.    I  may  mention  that,  by 
the  1  st  section  of  the  same  Act,  the  tenure  of 
office  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods,  and  also 
the  tenure  of  office   by  the   Commissioners  of 
Works  and  Public  Buildings,  a  new  department 
which  was  separated  from  the  Office  of  Woods 
in  1851,  is  defined  to  be  "  during  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure,  and  no  longer."     The  Commissioners 
of  Woods  therefore  now  hold  their  offices  as  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  the  Member  for  South 
Hants  held  his  office,  when  the  public  had  the 
benefit  of  his  services  as  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  during  pleasure,  and  no  longer.     Then 
Ae  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South  Northum- 
berland also  referred  tx>  some  evidence  given  by 
Moses  Cull  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
HouM  of  Commons  which  sat  in  1848,  in  which, 
0.100. 


Chairman — continued. 

in  answer  to  Question  3383,  in  speaking  of  the    - 
landowners  round  the  New  Forest,  he  said  that 
they  could  kill  the  deer  which  straved  on  their 
lands  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  that  they 
did  not  for  fear  of  penalties.     The  noble  Lora 
asked  me  to  refer  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  but 
I  was  unable  to  do  so ;  and,  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons,  because,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  is 
no  such  Act.  On  examining  the  answer  in  1848,  it 
will  be  at  once  seen  that  it  involves  a  contradic- 
tion, because  a  person  would  not  abstain  from 
doing  that  for  fear  of  penalties,  which  was  autho- 
rised by  an  Act  of    Parliament.     But  the  Act 
of  Parliament  which  I  have  found    is  7  &  S 
Geo.  4,  c.  29,  ss.  26  to  29.     That  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment has  been  altered  and  amended  by  the  Act 
24   &    25    Vict.,    c.    96,    ss.    12  to    16,    both 
relating  to  the  killing  of  deer  in  inclosed  and 
uninclosed  grounds  and  forests;   and  penalties 
are  imposed  by  the  first  Act,  7   &   8   Geo.  4 
(which  1  have  here  to  refer  to  if  necessary),  for 
killing  deer  under  certain  circumstances,  or  being 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  bodies.      Then  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South  Hants  asked 
me    a   question    as    to    the    evidence    of    Mr. 
Compton,  ^ven  before  the  Committee  of  1848- 
49,   regardmg   compositions  in   respect  to   the 
killing  of  deer  by  landowners  whose  property 
was  in  or  near  to  the  New  Forest.     It  will  be 
convenient  that  I  should  explain  to  the  Committee 
that  previously  to  1850  there  was  a  double  estab- 
lishment for  the  management  of  the  New  Forest, 
the  Lord  Warden's  establishment  which  had  con- 
trol of  the  deer  and  forestal  rights,  and  the  Com- 
missioners of   Woods'  establishment,   the    local 
officer  under-  whom  was  the    deputy  surveyor. 
The  last  Lord  Warden  was  the  late  Duke  of 
Cambridge. 

Mr.  Rodwell. 

45.  When  did  there  cease  to  be  two  establish- 
ments ? — The  Lord  Warden's  office  ceased  upon 
the  death  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge;  it 
ceased  by  no  successor  being  appointed.  Tliere 
was  considerable  conflict  between  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Lord  Warden  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods.  I  will  not  trouble  the  Committee  with 
the  details  of  the  evidence  upon  the  subject ;  I 

c  3  will 
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Mr.  jRexfire//— continued. 

will  just  refer  them  to  the  passages  in  reports, 
and  evidence  which  relate  to  the  subject ;  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1789,  pp.  8, 
13,  and  25,  and  in  the  evidence  of  1848,  at  the 
answers  to  Questions  2275  to  2279,  4639,  4640, 
and  3230,  an  opinion  seems  to  have  been  enter> 
tained  that  that  dimsum  imperium  between  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Lord  Warden  was  not  a 
desirable  state  of  things  to  continue ;  that  it  had 
lead  to  inconveniences  which  it  was  in  the  public 
interest  should  be  put  an  eai  to.  Under  the 
Lord  Warden  there  was  an  oiBcer  called  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Forest,  and  that  officer  was 
the  late  Mr.  Compton,  who  was  Member  of 
Parliament  foe  South  Hants.  I  had  never  the 
honour  of  knowing,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
saw  Mr.  Compton;  but  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  he  was  a  most  high-minded  and  honour- 
able English  gentleman,  as  I  have  understood 
his  son  now  is :  and  I  have  been  also  told  that  if 
ever  he  considered  that  a  question  arose  between 
his  rights  and  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  which  he 
was  bound  to  protect,  he  would  in  any  case  have 
preferred  that  his  own  rights  should  give  way. 
Wow  Mr.  Compton  is  one  of  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  a  compositicHi  is  stated  to  have  been  ren- 
dered in  the  evidenoe  given  before  the  Committee 
of  1848 ;  and  it  was  suggested  thait  tha  composi- 
tipo  was  a  return  for  the  injuzy  done  by  the  deer ; 
and  that  peieoos  upon  whose  land  the  deer  strayed 
had,  as  a  matter  oc  rigkt,  power  of  killing  the 
dew  which  they  found  trespassing  on  their  la3ad. 
Now,  as  regard»  the  oompositioins  made  in  that  way, 
it  appeaars  that  most  of  the  persons  to  whom  the 
compositions  were  rendered  had  property  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  Forest  as  now  (defined,  ^hat 
is  outside  the  boundaries  of  93,000  aeres  whic^  I 
described  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee> 
bat  within  the  old  boundaries  of  the  Forest, 
as  they  were  defined  under  the  perambulation  of 
the  8ta  of  Edward  1st,  aa  being  the  boundaries 
of  l^e  Forest  at  the  time  of  its  afforestation  by 
William  the  Conqueror.  Now,  according  to 
Manwood,  the  owners  of  lands  within  the  limits 
of  the  purlieuB  (t^at  is  lands  which  were  formeTly 
between  the  limits  of  the  Forest,  but  which  have 
been  thrown  out  of  the  Forest)  had  certain 
limited  rights  of  hunting  and  of  killing  deer  ic  a 
particular  way.  when  they  were  trespassing  on 
theix  lands,  and  these  compositions  were  in 
most  (sses,  not  in  all  oaees^  because  there  were 
some  compositions  paid  to  the  owners  of  land  in 
the  Fwest,  but  in  most  cases  they  were  rendered 
to  owners  of  lands  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
Forest,  as  it  now  exists.  Mr.  Compton  was.  one 
of  the  exceptions  from  that  general  statement. 
His  land,  the  Manor  of  Minesteed,  is  within  the 
boundary  of  the  Fweet.  In  1852,  under  the 
Act  of  1851,  with  reference  to  inquiries  into 
rights  of  commoners  in  the  New  Forest,  Mr. 
Compton  sent  in  a  statement  of  the  claims  which 
he  then  made.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Com- 
missioners, under  the  Act  of  1851,  had  only  a 
power  of  inquiring  as  to  rights  of  common  and 
certain  other  rights,  which  certainly  did  not  in- 
clude any  right  of  adjoining  landowners  in.  re- 
murd  to  deer  or  trespass  of  deer ;  bat  still  Mr. 
Compton  thought  proper  to  seud  in  a  stat^neat 
of  what  his  claims  were,  and  titat  statement  of 
claims  was  published  in  the  "  London  Gazette," 
of  which  I  hold  a  copy  in  my  hand,  and  as  it  is 
very  short  I  will  just,  with  the  permisaon  of  the 
Committee  state  what  he  claimed.     He  claimed. 


Mr.  Rodtoell — continued.] 
as  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Minesteed, ."  a  right  at 
all  times  to  search  for  and  bring  back  all  animals 
escaping  from  the  said  manor.  View  of  frank 
pledge  of  the  inhabitants  within  the  manor,  twice 
in  the  year,  and  waifs  and  estrays,  and  honey 
found  in  his  woods.  To  have  his  woods  in  his 
custody  by  his  woodward,  &c."  Now  this  is  the 
material  passage,  *'  The  said  woodward  to  take 
an  oath  at  Swainmote  Court,"  that  is  the  Forest 
Court,  "  to  survey  that  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
Queen  do  not  suffer  injury  in  the  said  manor, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  walk  with,  a  bill,  or  staff*, 
and  hound  in  the  said  manor.  Sueh  woodward 
to  appear  at  the  Swainmote  Court  at  Lyndhurst, 
and  plac6  his  horn  on  the  table,  and  reoeive  same 
again,  and  present  all  wild  beasts  and  venison  of 
the  Queen  preserved  in  said  manor.  No  other 
forester  of  the  forest  to  enter  the  said  manor 
without  licenee  of  the  said  H.  C.  Compton.  The 
said  woodward  to  have  a  stag  yearly  in  summer, 
and  a  hind  yearly  in  winter,  to  be  killed  by  him 
in  the  said  manor,  and  to  give  notice  thereof  to 
the  keeper  of  the  forest  by  a  blast  of  his  horn,  &c 
To  have  the  left  shoulder  of  all  wild  beasts  found 
slain  or  wounded  in  the  said  manor.  Kight  to  make 
ayearly  drift  of  all  animals-in  said  manor."  That 
is  as  regards  the  soil,  tiie  property  of  Mr.  Comp- 
ton, and  not  the  property  of  the  Crown,  "  To 
convert  to  hia  own  use  dte  profits-  of  all  oattie 
there  found  belonging  to  persoas  not  having: 
commonable  rigbta.  JElight  on  daya  of  h<4dingi 
frank  pledge,  to  go  to  a  place  called  t^  Stew- 
ard's Stan£ng  and  to  hunt  a  wild  beast  there."' 
Then  he  daimB  varioas  other  rights  about  fern 
and  fuEze,  and  peat.  Bat  tiiis  woodward  was  to 
take  an  oath  "  that  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
Queen  do  no{  s«£Eer  injury  in  the  said  manor." 
Then  there  is  some  eviaence  given  by  Mr. 
Milne  on  this  question,  which  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  die  Committee  to,  beoause  it  is 
desiraJble  that  they  should  see  ail  thatismatmal 
oa  the  subject.  *  This  is  evidence  which  was; 
given  before  the  Committee  of  1848  in  answer 
to  Question  491 .  "  In  respect  to  right  ef  herbage, 
is  not  there  at  present  a  struggle  of  jarring 
interests  going  on  between  the  Crown,  the  war- 
dene,  and  the  commoners? — (A.)  No,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  struggle  of  iotereste  in  tiiat 
respect ;  it  is.  quite  understood  tint  l^e  com*- 
moners  have  a  right  to  turn  in  titeir  cattle  at 
certain  soisons  of  the  year,  and  that  they  must 
take  them  out  at  other  seasons ;  I  bive  never 
found  any  conflicting  interests  oonaected  with< 
that.  {Q.)  The  Crown  has  the  power  of  in- 
creasing ^e  number  of  deer  to  an  unlimited 
extent?— (^.)  It  has.  (Q.)  Therefore,  if  the 
Crown  were  to  increase  the  number  of  deer,  they 
might  thereby  infringe -on  tiie  rights  of  the  com- 
moners?— I^A.)  Yes;  the  right  of  iiie  Crown  to 
tarn  in  deer  is  nnlimited.  ^  ( Q.)  And  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  commoners  turned  in  all  the 
cattle  that  they  were  entitled  to  tarn  in,  they- 
might  encroach  on  the  right  of  the  Crown  ?— <4.) 
Yes;  but  that  is  generally  a  matter  of  arrange- 
ment among  the  commoners  themselves."  Then 
with  regard  more  particularly  to  this  question  of 
deer  at  Question  1950.  TIm  Chairman  asks, 
do  many  accidents  occur  amengst  ike  deer? — (A.) 
I  believe  many  accidents  do  occur ;  but  accidents 
to  the  deer  are  not  reported  to- the  Commissioner 
of  Woods ;  we  only  incidentally  hear  of  them. 
( Q.)  Are  complaints  made  of  depredations  by  the 
deer? — {A.)  There  have  been  occasional  c(hb- 

plaints. 
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plaints.  (Q.)  Are  the  ne%hbMnriDg  pt^:>nFietors 
round  th«  Foiest,  and  those  -profmetors  who  hnve 
^freehold  proj^erty  in  the  Forest,  obKged  to  «rect 
ftnces  at  th«ir  own  espMise  in  o^er  t»  keep  the 
deer  out  of  Ae  fleWa?— (M.)  They  are.  (Q.) 
That  adds  considerably  to  the  expense  of  their 
fmcing  ?— (jl.)  I  have  no  doubt  it  does.  (Q.) 
Are  deer  supplied  to  thetn  on  condition  that  they 
do  not  dertroy  -Ae  de«r  upon  their  own  property  ? 
—{A.)  I  do  not  know  upon  what  principle  deer 
otre  supplied  to  those  persons;  the  number  of 
parties  to  whom  deer  are  sufiplied,  is  by  bo  means 
«quai  to  the  number  of  ireefaolders  round  the 
Forest;  what  we  call  ootnpoeition  deer  seem  only 
to  be  supplied  to  those  who  have  large  estates  in 
die  neighbourhood  of  the  Forest.  (Q.)  Hare 
they  a  right  to  shoot  deer  upon  their  own  land? — 
^A.)  That  1  understand  is  a  right  claimed  and 
oecaraonally  exemised.  (Q.)  Do  tiie  farmers  in 
ihe  neighbourhoad  make  complaints  about  the 
deer?— -(/i.)  There  bav6  been  complaints,  but 
not  mimerons.  (Visoount  Morpeth. )  Have  you 
lieard  of  (sases  in  wfaidi  deei-  h»Te  been  shot  ? — 
{A.)  Yes ;  there  are  some  persons  who  decline  to 
receire  composition  d«er,  and  who  claim  the  right 
to  shoot  than,  and  do  sioot  them."  Then  Mr. 
Thomas  White,  who  is  steward  to  the  Lord  War- 
den, says  this,  in  answer  to  Question  2507 : — 
•*  Do  the  deer  trespass  auoh  up*n  the  farms  m 
Ae  neighbourliood? — {A.)  Very  much.  (Q.)  In 
•omner  or  winter?— (/J.)  At  all  times  of  the 
7«ar.  (QJ  Do  they  get  into  the  standing  com 
TDund  tJae  Forest  ? — (A.)  Yes;  they  trespass -very 
mo^,  and  there  is  a  gioat  deal  to  do  to  keep  ^e 
pecqde  in  good  humour ;  and  if  there  was  not  an 
opportunity  of  pyiag  them  a  little  venison,  they 
■would  be  very" angry,  (Ckairmap.)  Do  they 
toespass  on  yoor  laiS  ? — (A.)  No ;  I  have  a  good 
ience.  (Q.)  it  inoneases  the  expense  of  fencing, 
4oes  it  not  ?--(j4.  )"  Now,  this  answer  I  beg  to  ctSl 
your  attention  to :  *  Yes ;  everybody  knows, 
when  they  oome  to  boy  property  there,  that  the 
expense  is  ineraased  in  ooDsequencc  of  the  tres- 
pass of  the  deef ;  the  property  is  not  sold  for  so 
.aanch  «i  tbtft  aoconnt."  Now,  that  I  may  just 
■  say  is  strictlv  in  aocerdanoe  with  the  old  law  in 
Maawood ;  uis  rights  of  persons  wit*iin  i^e  pur- 
liens  of  the  Fsvest  (that  is  land  whidh  has  been 
"within  the  boudaiy  of  the  Forest,  hut  is  no 
laager  bo!>,  tiK  defimd  widi  great  clearness,  bnt 
«t  coaadezable  length,  and,  certainly,  I  do  not 
propose  to  trouble  the  Committee  by  reading 
'flome  96  «r  40  paees  of  Blaok^etter  law  on  the 
wdbject';  but  I  wul  state  shortly  th«  heads:  "  In 
"wbat  soH  a  paflieu  wan  may  hunt  in  the  pur- 
lieu." These  are  the  oonditions  which  are  stated 
«t  folio  162  :  "  Firat,  that  he  do  beginne  his  chase 
in  his  owne  poarallees  (pwlttu) ;  second,  that  he 
do  not  forestall  nor  kill  y  wild  beasts  with  any 
ingin."  Lawyen  aije  taniliar  with  the  word 
"forestall"  in  old  deeds  relating  to  markets  and 
fairs,  but  it  is  not  usual  with  regard  to  forests ; 
it  is  explained,  however,  in  anoflier  rmrt  of  the 
chapter  in  this  way ;  that  he  must  not'cut  a  deer 
off  on  his  way  back  to  the  Forest ;  he  must  not 
do  whi^  some  greyhounds  do,  run  sly ;  "  thirdly, 
that  before  his  dogs  do  enter  in  the  Forest  he  do 
Tepeale  andcEill  them  baok  againe ;  fourthly,  that 
■I  no  sort  he  do  pursue  his  dogs  into  t^e  Forest, 
except  that  they  fasten  upon  the  deere  firstt, 
and  diat  the  deere  do  draw  the  dogges  into  the 
Foreet,  and  then  kill  the  same."  Ana  then  there 
«re  a  number  of  things  that  he  may  not  do ;  he 
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■may  not  hunt  on  Sunday,  nor  in  the  night,  nor  in 
the  fence  month,  nor  any  oftenerthan  three  days 
a  week,  and  a  great  many  other  things  that  are 
stated. 

46.  Has  not  $Al  this  been  superseded,  as  it 
were,  and  put  an  end  to  by  the  Act  of  1851  ? — 
Certainly. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

47.  You  do  not  mean  to  state  that  Mr.  Comp- 
ton  was  a  purlieu  man  ? — No ;  I  have  said  al- 
ready that  he  was  not ;  coming  to  more  recent 
days,  I  should,  perhaps,  explain  that  there  was 
one  case  in  which  I  find  I  did  not  quite  accu- 
rately state  the  effect  of  the  decision,  and  in  re- 
gard to  which  I  should  desire  to  correct  my 
former  answer ;  that  is  a  case  relating  to  a  de- 
cision of  the  Commissioners  under  the  Act  of 
1851,  as  to  the  effeot  of  the  Prescription  Act 
upon  rights  of  common  in  the  New  Forest, 
which  had  originated  since  the  Act  of  Will.  8, 
which  prevented  the  Crown  from  granting  any 
rights  in  the  Forest.  The  case  is  one  of  J^fill 
against  the  New  Forest  Coanniesioners,  and  it  is 
reported  in  the  ISth  •Common  Benoh  Reports, 
■page  W.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jervissays :  "  I  en- 
terteun  considerable  doubt  whether  Lord  Tenter- 
den's  Aet  applies  at  all  to  such  a  case  as 'the 
present,  in  which  it  appears  that  the  dmninant 
tenement  is  an  inolosnre  made  since  the  9  &  10 
Will.  3,  c.  36,  for  to  hold  that  it  does  apply, 
would  be  in  offset  to  hold  that  the  general  words 
of  Lord  Tenterden's  Act  repeal  the  express  and 
positive  enactment  of  the  Statute  -of  Will.  3, 
that  there  should  be  no  grant  by  the  Crown 
of  any  rights  over  the  Forest,  and  nothing 
taken  by  such  a  grant.  It  is  unnecessary, 
however,  to  give  any  opinion  on  this  point." 
Mr.  Justice  Crowder  says:  "  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Statute  of  Will.  3  is  sudi  that 
Lord  Tenterden's  Act  would  not  apply  to  this 
case.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  decide  npon  that 
view,  though  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
putting  a  very  strong  construction  on  Lord  Ten- 
terden's Act  to  hold  that  the  evidence  here  was 
rightly  rejected  ;  it  would  in  effisct  be  repealing ' 
the  Statnte  of  Will.  8."  Mr.  Justice  Willes 
says :  '•  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  wta«ther  Lord 
Tenterden's  Act  should  not  be  held  to  apply 
only  to  the  case  of  law,  in  respect  of  which  the 
right  could  possibly  be  granted  according  to  law; 
that  question  is  only  important  with  respect  to 
a  60  years'  enjoyment.  On  the  above  grounds 
the  clum  must  be  disallowed."  Only  30  years' 
enjoyment  was  shown  in  that  case,  and  the  court 
expressed  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  even  if  60 
years'  enjoyment  was  proved  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  substantiate  the  right  after  the  provision 
in  the  Act  of  Will.  3,  by  which  the  Crown  was 
prevented  from  granting  any  soch  rights  in 
future.  However,  that  point  was  not  decided, 
it  was  only  referred  to  in  the  judgment.  Then 
I  come  down  to  1850.  In  December  1850, 
there  is  a  daclfiration  of  the  Lords  of  tJie  Treasury 
relating  tiiat  with  regard  to  inolosures  which  hwl 
been  made,  under  the  Act  of  WilL  S,  oontaining 
4,051  acres  and  24  perches,  the  woods  and  trees 
growing  on  those  4,051  acres  and  21  perches 
"  are  become  past  danger  of  browsing  of  deer, 
cattle,  or  other  prejudice."  Then  it  declares  that 
the  Treasury  "  thinks  fit  to  lay  the  inclosure  open 
and  in  common  ;  and  do  hereby  declare  and  make 
known  tJiat  the  inclosores  above  mentioned  are 
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laid  open  and  in  common  accordingly,  to  the  in- 
tent that  an  equal  quantity  of  other  waste  lands 
of  the  same  Forest  may  be  inclosed  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  kept  in  severally  for  the  growth  and  preser- 
vation of  timber,  agreeably  to  the  directions  of 
the  said  Acts."  lu  accordance  with,  that  decla- 
ration the  four  thousand  odd  acres  were  thrown 
out  in  the  spring  of  1851.  No  inclosures  made 
under  the  Act  of  Will,  3  or  the  Act  of  1851 
have  since  been  thrown  out.  All  the  circum- 
stances as  regards  the  throwing  out  of  inclosures 
were,  therefore,  known,  or  could  have  been 
ascertained  in  the  spring  of  l»ol  which  could  be 
now  known  or  ascertained. 

Lord  Eslington. 

48.  Are  we  to  understand  that  up  to  this  pre- 
sent day  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Trea- 
sury have  the  power  of  directing  the  throwing 
open  of  any  portion  of  the  inclosed  parts  of  the 
Forest  that  they  may  think  beyond  the  reach  of 
cattle  ? — I  hnd  better  read  the  provision  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament;  it  is  the  4th  section  of 
48  George  3rd,  c.  72,  which  regulated  that 
certificate,  and  it  says:  "That  at  all  times 
hereafter,  whenever  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  or 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  or  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  satis- 
fied, and  shall  determine  that  the  woods  and 
trees  which  shall  be  growing  within  any  of  the 
sud  inclosures,  whether  made  before  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  and  hereby  confirmed,  or  to  be  made 
imder  and  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  are  become 
past  danger  of  browsing  of  deer,  cattle,  or  other 
prejudice,  and  shall  think  fit  to  lay  the  same  or 
any  part  thereof  open  and  in  common,  and  shall 
cause  the  same  so  to  be  done,  and  then  and  so 
often  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  his  heirs 
and  successors,  from  time  to  time  to  inclose  in 
lieu  of  so  much  of  the  inclosuies  in  either  Forest 
as  shall  be  so  laid  open,  the  like  quantity  out  of 
any  other  part  of  the  residue  of  the  wastes  of  the 
same  Forest,  to  be  set  out  by  like  commission  and 
admeasurement  as  aforesaid,  and  to  be  holden, 
inclosed,  freed,  and  discharged  of  and  from  all 
manner  of  common  and  other  rights  as  aforeeud, 
for  so  long  time  as  the  same  shall  continue  inclosed, 
according  to  the  direction,  purport,  and  intent  of 
the  said  recited  Acts  or  this  Act,  to  be  a  nursery 
or  nurseries  for  timber  as  aforesaid,  iiutead  of  so 
much  as  shall  be  laid  opened  according  to  the 
direction  aforesaid."  Therefore  that  is  clearly  a 
power  to  be  exercised  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Treasury  under  the  circumstances  there  men- 
tioned, but  only  and  solely  with  a  view  to  the 
inclosure  of  other  lands  of  a  similar  character 
which  are  to  be  held  under  similar  conditions. 

Earl  Percy. 

49.  At  the  time  this  4,051  acres  were  thrown 
open,  was  that  the  whole  of  the  inclosed  ground 
at  that  time  in  the  Forest  ? — No.  At  the  last 
sitting  of  the  Committee,  I  noticed  the  fact,  that 
in  the  month  of  November  1850,  the  usual 
notices  were  given  by  advertisement  of  the  inten- 
tion to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  remove  the  deer  and  other 
beasts  of  chase  in  the  New  Forest  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  Bill  of  which  I  hold  a  print  in 
my  hand,  I  believe,  has  been  distributed  among 
the  Committee.  It  recites  that:  "all  persons 
having  rights  of  common  or  other  rights  in  or 
over  the  New  Forest,  in  the  County  of  South- 
ampton, as  well  as  all  persons  having  estates 


Earl  Percy — continued, 
within  or  adjoining  to  the  same,  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  removal  of  the  royal  deer 
within  the  said  Forest.  And  whereas  Her  Ma- 
jesty has  been  graciously  pleased  to  signify  her 
intention  to  give  directions  for  the  extinction  or 
removal,  with  all  convenient  speed,  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's deer  within  the  said  Forest,  and  to  consent 
to  the  extinguishment  of  the  important  and 
valuable  vested  right  of  the  Crown  to  stock  and 
keep  the  said  Forest  stocked  with  deer  and  other 
beasts  of  the  Forest"  The  words  "  other  beasts 
of  the  Forest,"  were  struck  out  of  the  Bill  in  the 
course  of  its  passage  through  the  House,  "in 
consideration  of  the  compensation  hereinafter 
provided  in  lieu  of  such  right."  Then  it 
recites  the  Act  of  9  &  10  Will.  3,  and  the 
Act  of  48  Geo.  3,  and  that  under  them, 
"  Her  Majesty  is  empowered  to  inclose  and 
keep  inclosed  in  severalty  in  her  actual  possession, 
freed  and  discharged  from  all  rights  of  common, 
and  iirom  all  manner  of  rights,  titles,  or  pre- 
tences, or  privileges  or  claims  whatsoever,  such 
quantity  of  land  in  the  said  Forest  as  shall 
amount  to  6,000  acres,  such  indosures,  when  the 
woods  and  trees  growing  therein  have  become 
past  danger  of  browsing  of  deer  or  cattie  or  other 
prejudice,  to  be  laid  open,  and  other  lands  of 
equal  quantity  to  be  thereupon  inclosed  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  so  from  time  to  time  in  manner  in 
the  said  Acts  or  one  of  them  particularly  pro- 
vided." Then  section  1  is :  "  That  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty's  Woods,  Forests,  Land 
Kevenues,  Works,  and  Buildings"  (because  the 
Board  was  united  at  the  time  this  Act  pcused) 
"  or  such  officers  or  officer  of  Her  Majesty  a£  the 
said  Commissioners  shall  order,  shall,  with  all 
convenient  speed,  and  within  two  years  from  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  remove,  or  cause  to  be  re- 
moved, all  Her  Majesty's  deer  within  the  said 
Forest,  and  apply  and  dispose  of  the  same  as 
Her  M^esty,  her  heirs,  or  successors,  shall  di- 
rect." Section  2  :  "  That  when  such  deer  shall 
have  been  so  removed,  the  right  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty, her  heirs,  and  successors,  to  keep  deer  and 
other  beasts  of  forest  or  chase  in  the  said  Forest, 
shall  'absolutely  cease."  Section  3 :  "  That  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and 
successors,  from  time  to  time  to  inclose,  sever, 
and  improve,  and  plant  with  trees  of  any  kind, 
within  and  out  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  said 
Forest,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  quantity  of  land 
not  exceeding  14,000  acres  in  the  whole,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  6,000  acres  already  in  inclosure,  or 
which  shall  be  inclosed  as  aforesaid  in  the  said 
Forest,  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  Acts  of  Par- 
liament in  that  behalf  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
and  so  that  there  shall  not  be  more  than  20,000 
acres  (inclusively  of  the  said  6,000  acres  in  the 
said  Forest)  inclosed  and  held  in  severalty  as 

aforesaid  at  one  and  the  same  time." 

» 

Ckairman. 

50.  The  words  are  "  20,000  acres  " ;  that  sec- 
tion limited  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  inclose  at 
any  one  lime  20,000 acres ;  is  that  so? — Yes,  the 
Bill  as  brought  in  did  so;  this  section  was 
altered. 

51.  I  think,  probably,  it  would  be  better  for 
us  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  Act  as  it  became 
law  ? — I  must  point  out  that  the  Bill  as  brought 
in  proposed  to  give  the  Crown  14,(X)0  acres  for 
the  right  of  keeping  deer,  in  addition  to  the 
6,000  acres,  makmg  20,000  acres.    The  Act  as 

passed 
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pasaed,  instead  of  14,000   acres,  gives  10,000 
acres;  and  to  show  how  the  14,000  was  cut  down 
to  10,000, 1  shall  have  to  state  what  occurred 
before    the    Committee,    and    the   negotiations 
which  took  place  subsequently,  as  shortly  as  I 
<jan.    Then  section  7  provides  that  the  Forest 
shall  remain  vested  in  Her  Majesty,  notwith- 
standing the  removal  of  the  deer.    That  Bill  as 
introduced  differed  from  the  Bill  of  1792,  which 
I  referred  to  on  Friday,  in  these  particulars, 
that  it  gave   14,000  acres  to  the  Crown  to  be 
inclosed  in  the  first  instance  instead  of  20,000, 
including  existing  inclosures,  and  the  right  to 
keep  deer  was  abolished  instead  of  being  only 
suspended  at  the  time  of  the  inclosures  being 
in  existence,  and  also  the  rights  of  common  of 
pasture  were  not,  as  they  were  in   the  Bill  of 
1792  which  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  en- 
larged so  as  to  be  applicable  to  the  whole  year. 
There  is  no  provision  to  that  effect  either  in  the 
Bill  as  introduced  in  1851  or  in  the  Act.     I  ma,j 
just  state  that  one  of  the  allegations  in  the  peti- 
tion  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  is 
that  there  had  been  no  ascertainment  of  rights  of 
•common  at  the  time  this  Bill  was  introduced.     I 
may  say,  as  regards  all  the  disafforesting  Bills 
introduced  since  1851,  that  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  case  in  which  rights  of  common  have  been 
ascertained  at  the  time  of  a  diisafforesting  Bill 
being  introduced.     In  point  of  fact,  in  the  case  of 
Woolmer  Forest,  which  I  referred  to  at  the  last 
sitting  of  the  Conmuttee,  when  the  Act  of  the 
52  Geo.  3,  o.  81,  was  passed,  which  gave  the 
Crown  a  power  of  inclosure,  2,000  acres  out  of 
5,276  acres,  in  lieu  of  the  right  of  keeping  deer, 
there  had  been  no  ascertainment  of  rights,  and  that 
ascertainment  of  rights  did  not  take  place  till  many 
years  subsequently  after  an  Act  which  was  passed 
in  18  &  1 9  Vict.,  c.  46 ;  and  even  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  that  Act  the  rights  had  not  been  ascer- 
tained      Neither  had  the  rights  of  common  been 
ascertained  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act 
20  Charles  2,  c.  3,  which  no  doubt  formed  the 
foundation  of  the   Act  of  William  3,  relating 
to  the   New  Forest.     The   Act  of  Charles  2, 
relating  to  the  Dean  Forest  being,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  different  from  the  Act  relating  to 
New  Forest,  in  this  respect,  that  Dean  Forest 
had  been  disafforested  practically.     The  Act  of 
Charles  2  re-afforested   it,   and   contained  pro- 
visions that  notwithstanding  what  is  practically 
the  re-afforestation,  the  Crown  should  have  the 
right  of  enclosing  11,000  acres  out  of  23,000 
acres,  a  much  larger  proportion  than  there  is  in 
the  New  Forest ;  and  there  were  similar  pro- 
visions in  that  Act  as  to  the  fence  month  and 
the  winter  heyning  to  those  contained  in  the 
Act  of  Will.  3.    I'wo  petitions  were  presented 
against  the  Bill  of  1851 ;  one  by  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  and  Lord   Malmesbury  and  several 
■other  persons,  and  the  other  by  several  persons 
possessing  rights  of  common  in  the  New  i  orest. 

Lord  Henry  Scott, ' 

52.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  persons  ? — I 
have  not  got  them  here. 

53.  Have  you  got  the  second  petition  ? — To  the 
second  petition  I  have  got  five  signatures  here ;  to 
the  first  petition  I  have  the  names  of"  Buccleuch," 
"  Malmesbury,"  and  Charles  Hulse.  The  case 
came  before  the  Committee  on  the  25th  of  June 
1851,  and  there  were  then  present  the  following 
Members  of  the  Committee :  Lord  Seymour,  Mr. 
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Evelyn  Denison  (afterwards  Lord  Ossington), 
Sir  William  Gibson  Craig,  Mr.  Gore  Langton, 
Viscount  Duncan,  Mr.H.  B.  Clive,  Mr.  Henry 
Drummond,  The  O'Gorman  M^on,  Mr.Compton 
(who  was  the  Member  for  South  Hants,  and  had 
himself  been  the  lieutenant  of  the  forest),  Mr.  G. 
Noel,  and  Lord  Charles  Wellesley.    Mr.  Evelyn 
Denison  was  chairman.     Then  the  Act  of  Wil- 
liam 3  and  some  other  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
referred  to.     The  Committee,  I  believe,  have  had 
the  evidence  printed.  The  material  points,  1  think, 
in  the  evidence  are  these  two ;  first,  that  of  Mr. 
Gardiner,  the  solicitor  to  the  Office  of  Woods, 
stated  distinctly,  and  that  that  statement  was  ad- 
mitted in  the  most  unreserved  way  by  Mr.  Talbot, 
who  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  noble  petitioners 
against  the  Bill,  that  the  powers  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  already  in  existence  as  regards  in- 
closure were  a  rolling  power  to  be  exercised  toties 
guoliea,  and  that  under  those  powers  the  whole 
forest  might  be  turned  into  a  wood.    Mr.  Gar- 
diner states  that,  and  Mr.  Talbot  says :  "  That  I 
fully  admit."  The  next  and  most  material  point  is, 
that  Mr.  Gardiner  stated  that  after  the  deer  were 
removed,  if  the  Act  passed,  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  as  regards  the  residue  of  the  rorest  which 
was  not  enclosed  and  planted  at  the  time  being, 
would  be  those  of  an  ordinary  lord  of  the  manor, 
which  I  think  he  described  as  being  from  l-14th  to 
l-16th  of  the  value  of  the  fee.    In  his  evidence 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
1868,  Mr.  Gardiner  to  some  extent  explained  this 
evidence  given  by  him  in  1851,  to  the  effect  that 
he  thought  he  was  going  a  little  out  of  his  pro- 
vince then,  and  that  it  must  have  had  reference 
to  the  Bill  as  at  the  time  it  stood,  and  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  as  to  inclosure  and  as  to  the 
abolition  of  other  beasts  of  forest  and  chase  besides 
deer.     What  took  place  subsequently  to  that  I 
shall  have  to  state  to  the  Committee.     The  Com- 
mittee in  1851  passed  the  preamble  of  the  Bill, 
retaining  the  power  for  the   Crown  to  inclose 
14,000  acres  of  land,  and  there  the  matter  rested. 
Negotiations  afterwards  took  place  between  Lord 
Seymour,  First  Commissioner  of  Woods,  and 
Lord  Malmesbury  who  was  one  of  the  petitioners 
against  the  Bill.    I  may  state  that  I  believe  both 
those  noble  Ldrds  are  quite  willing  to  give  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  if  they  desire  it,  and 
on  hearing  from  them  to  that  effect  they  will  be 
prepared  to  apply  for  permission  to  do  so. 

Lord  EsKngton. 

54.  Was  the  Act  of  1851  held  at  the  time  to 
be  a  private  Act  or  a  hybrid  Act  ? — A  hybrid 
Act,  a  hybrid  Bill,  as  the  Committee  are  aware, 
has  to  go  through  all  the  forms  of  a  public  Bill, 
and  also  to  go  before  a  Select  Committee ;  there 
is  much  more  investigation  in  the  case  of  a  hybrid 
Bill  than  in  the  case  of  either  a  public  Bill  or  a 
private  Bill. 

55.  The  parties  a^rieved  are  heard  by 
counsel? — Certainly;  now  Mr.  Gardiner  not 
being  able  to  come,  I  hold  in  my  hand  what  is  a 
copy  of  an  official  document,  that  is  the  bill  of  costs 
by  the  solicitors  to  the  Office  of  Woods  and 
Forests  which  has  been  examined  by  the  Treasury, 
paid,  and  examined  by  the  Audit  Board,  and 
which  if  necessary  can  be  laid  before  the  House. 
This  is  a  copy  of  it  made  in  my  office,  and  I  have 
had  printed  extracts  made  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  of  all  the  material  parts  excepting  the 
charges,  which  are  not,  I  suppose,  very  interesting 
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— —        attend,  and   I  ^prebend  tbis  will  be  clearly 

1  iJUvy      evidence  of  the  matters  which  took  place. 
1875. 

Mr.  Rodwell. 

66.  That  is  the  bill  which  they  have  paid; 
— It  is  the  bill  which  they  have  paid.  It  has 
been  examined  by  the  Treasury  and  audited,  and 
is  now  at  the  Land  Revenue  Record  Offi<x ;  it 
could  be  moved  for  as  a  public  document,  and 
could  be  referred  to  the  Committee  if  neoessory. 
I  do  not  know  if  it  would  be  convenient  for  any 
member  of  the  Committee  to  take  a  printed  copy 
while  I  read  from  the  copy  which  I  have  had 
made  (  The  paper  of"  JExtracta  "  tcaa  then  handed 
round  to  the  members  of  the  Committee.) 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

57.  This  is  "  extracts  from  Mr.  Grsrdiner's 
diary  "  ? — It  is  extracts  of  all  the  material  parte 
of  the  bill.  If  the  noble  Lord  would  like  to  take 
the  bill  itself  he  is  quite  welcome  to  it.  This 
{producing  the  copy  of  the  bill)  is  the  authentic 
document,  this  printed  statement  is  a  precis  of 
the  material  points  of  the  bUL 

Mr.  Rodwell. 

58.  Is  tibere  any  particular  item  in  this  bill 
which  hears  directly  on  this  inquiry? — Yes, 
there  are  several. 

Chairman. 

59.  Do  you  put  in  this  bill  of  costs? — I  pro- 
pose to  do  so. 

60.  Is  this  the  bill  of  costs  of  Mr.  Gardiner 
who  was  solicitor  to  the  Office  of  Woods  and 
Forests  in  1851  ? — It  is  a  copy  of  the  bDl  of  coats 
of  Messrs.  Pemberton,  Crawley,  and  Gardiner 
the  gentlemen  who  were  solicitors  to  the  Office 
of  Woods  and  Forests  in  1851  between  the  dates 
to  which  that  bill  purports  to  relate,  and  contains 
all  the  items  which  are  in  that  bill  of  costs. 

6 1 .  What  is  your  object  in  seeking  to  put  tMs 
bill  in  as  evidence  ? — I  propose  to  show  that 
certain  negotiations  took  place  between  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Crown  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  petitioners  against  the  Bill  of  1851, 
and  what  the  result  of  those  negotiations  was  ; 
and  I  also  propose  to  suppcort  that  with  two 
documents,  proposals  on  the  part  of  the  commoners 
originally  maae,  and  as  ultimately  assented 
to  oy  them.  A  distinct  proposal  was  made 
on  behalf  of  the  commoners,  tnat  the  measure 
should  be  considered  as  final,  and  the  Crown 
left  in  the  position  of  an  ordinary  lord  of  the 
manor. 

Mr.  RodwelL 

62.  But  whatever  passed  between  the  parties, 
that  was  embodied  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — 
Yes. 

Chairman. 

63.  Are  you  aware  that  the  evidence  which 
you   now  propose    to  give,   if   the    Committee 

S'  ;htly  understand  you,  was  given  before  the 
ouse  of  Lords,  and  that  the  extract  was  read 
in  1868  ? — I  am  aware  that  part  of  the  evidence 
which  I  propose  to  give  was  read  then ;  I  do  not 
think  liie  whole  of  it  was. 

TVIr.  A.  Brown. 

64.  You  said  that  the  result  of  the  compromise 
was  embodied  in  the  Act.    I  suppose  that  only 


Mr.  A.  Brown — contmned. 

refers  to  the  question  of  the  inclosure  ;  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  compromise,  as  regards  with- 
drawing from  the  Act  the  words  "  beasts  of 
chase,"  was  not  the  result  of  the  conferences  you 
are  now  going  to  speak  of? — It  is  not  possible 
fior  me  to  answer  the  question  without  referring 
to  the  documents. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

65.  You  have,  I  presume,  read  the  answer  to 
Question  1076,  in  the  evidence  of  the  Committee 
of  1868?— Yes. 

Mr.  A.  Brown. 

66.  You  have  answered  the  honourable  ^1  em- 
ber Mr.  Rodwell,  in  a  way  certainly,  conveying 
to  my  mind  that  that  compromise,  as  regards  the 
beasts  of  chase  as  well  as  the  compromise  as  to 
the  inclosure,  was  agreed  to  by  the  commoners  ?— 
By  the  petitioners  against  the  BilL  The  answer  to 
that  Question  1076  in  the  evidence  of  1868,  is 
very  incomplete. 

Chairman. 

67.  Will  you  take  this  bill  of  costs,  and  state 
to  the  Committee  the  evidence  afforded  by  that 
bill  in  its  several  stages,  of  the  arrangement 
whicli  you  assert  to  have  been  made  between  the 
petitioners  «md  the  Crown  ? — On  July  3rd,  the 
item  IB  this :  "  Attending  Mr.  Coxwell,  the  soli- 
citor of  the  petitioners  again^  the  Bill,  on  his 
desiring  to  have  some  confidential  commnnication 
with  us  with  the  view  of  seeing  whether  some 
agreement  might  not  be  oome  to,  so  as  to  obviate 
all  further  opposition,  he  talked  of  4,000  acres  as 
a  compenaation  for  the  right  of  deer ;  but  we  told 
him  it  wajs  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  that  the 
right  of  soil  alone  would  entitle  the  Crown  to  a 
larger  allotment ;  the  question  was  discussed  at 

freat  length ;  Mr.  Coxwell  said  our  statements 
ad  shaken  his  former  impression  on  the  subject, 
and  that  he  would  see  Mr.  Comptou  with  the 
view  of  having  a  meeting  fixed  with  Lord  Sey- 
mour ;  engaged  three  hours.  July  4th,  attend- 
ing Lord  Seymour,  informing  him  of  the  expense 
which  would  be  incurred  in  procuring  copy  of 
the  evidence  from  the  Committee  e&rk,  and 
requesting  his  Lordship's  instructions,  when  he 
said  he  would  inquire  into  the  matter.  July  5th.'' 
(This  is  material)  "Attending  Lord  Seymour 
at  the  Office  of  Woods,  conferring  on  a  memoran- 
dum received  by  his  Lordship  from  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  and  advising  thereon ;  and  his  Lordship 
said  he  would  write  to  Lord  Malmesbury  to 
know  with  whom  we  were  to  communicate,  and 
we  left  the  original  memorandum  with  Mr. 
Philipps,  that  he  might  have  a  copy  made  and 
sent  to  us  for  our  guidance  in  the  matter.  July 
8th,  attending  Mr.  Coxwell  in  long  conference 
on  amendments  suggested  by  Lord  Malmesbuiy, 
the  Duke  of  Buocleuoh,  and  others,  in  this  BiU 
to  constitute  a  court  to  hear  and  decide  on  claims 
of  the  commoners,  when  it  seemed  to  us  that 
the  Bill  as  so  dteved,  could  not  pass  the 
Standing  Orders  of  the  Lords.  Attending  Mr. 
Coxwell  again,  after  he  had  seen  Lord  Mal- 
mesbury, who  told  him  Lord  Hedesdale  was  of 
opinion  that  if  the  amendments  were  made,  and 
the  opposition  withdrawn,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  Bill  proceeded  with  in 
the  Lords.  Attending  Lord  Seymour,  reporting 
the  matter  to  his  Xiorckhip,  who  authorised  us  to 
see  Lord  Malmesbury  and  Mr.  Coxwell  again 
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thi*  afternoon,  and  endeavour  to  come  to  some 
understanding    with    them.      Attending    Lord 
Maimesbory  and'  Mr.    Coxwell    in    Whitehjdl 
Oardens,  follj  discussing  the    whole    matter." 
(Now,  this  is  perhaps  the'  most  material  iten.) 
**  When  his  Lordship  said  he  would  see  Loro 
Seymour  to-morrow  with  the  view  of  settling 
quantity  clauses,  to  be  inserted  thereafter  for 
constituting  local  tribunal  to  hear,  investigate, 
and  determine  rights  of  common,  the  expense  to 
be  paid  by  sale  of  outlying  portions  of  the  Forest, 
Terderers,   and  a  barrister    nominated    by  the 
Crown,  to  be  the  court  to  determine  common 
rights,  extent  of  each  enclosure  to  be  limited  so 
as  not  to  be  less  than  the  same  qnantity  to  be 
agreed  upon.     His  Lordship  waived  any  restric- 
tion as  regarded  trees  to  be  planted,  waived  all 
mention  of  finality,  also  waived  any  restriction 
as  to  Crown's  rights  other  than  right  of  deer,  in 
respect  of  which  compensation  was  to  be  made, 
and  we  were  to  see  Lord  Seymour  as  soon  after 
to-morrow  as  we  could  do,  with  the  view  of  get- 
ting instructions  for  our  guidance  as  to  clauses." 
Now,  with  regard  to  that  waiver  of  finality,  I 
hold  in  my  hand  the  original  memorandum  en- 
d(M«ed  in  Mr.  Gardiner's  own  writing,  which  I 
know:  "  Memorandum  received  from  Mr.  Cox- 
weU,  8th  July  1851."     That  memorandum  is  to 
this  effect :  "  Points  to  be  considered  before  the 
question  of  quantity  of  land  is  entered  upon — 
1st.  That  the  measure  is  to  be  final,  and  to  leave 
the  Crown  simply  in  the  same  situation  as  a  lord 
of  the  manor  in  the  event  of  any  enclosure  at 
any  future   time."     Then  it  goes  on  to   other 
matters ;  and,  among  other  things,  stipulates  that 
no  inclosure  should  be  less  than  400  acres.     "  By 
this  means  we  should  prevent  the  inclosing  of  all 
the  good  land,  without  any   bad   land."    And 
then    it    contains    stipulations    as    to    inquir- 
ing as  to  rights  of  common.     That  I  consider 
to  be  the  finality  which   Mr.    Gardiner  states 
that  Lord   Malmesbury  waived  at  the  meeting 
on  the  8th.     Then  the  entry  in  the  bill  of  costs 
on  July  9th  is,  "  Attending  Lord  Seymour  at  the 
Office  of  Woods,  when  his  Lordship  said  that  he 
had  settled  with  Lord  Malmesbury  tnat  the  Crown 
allotment  should   be  reduced  from    14,000   to 
10,000  acres,  that  the  new  inclosure  should  not 
be  less  than  300  acres  each,  and  that  clauses  for 
settling  the  rights  of  common  must  be  prepared 
and  introduced  into  the  Bill.     July  12th.  At- 
tending Mr.  Compton  and  Mr.  Castleman,  con- 
ferring on  the  amendments  proposed   and  the 
principle  on  which  they  should  be  framed,  but 
we  objected  to  prepare  the  proposed  declaratory 
clause  that  60  years  should  constitute  a  title  to 
a  right  of  common,  and  submitted  that  it  should 
be  prepared  by  them  and  be  proposed   to  the 
Committee  by  them."     Now  that  item  is  the 
reason  which   I   had    for   stating,  on    Friday, 
that    although    there    was    no    clanse    in    the 
Act  of   1851    declaring    that   rights    of  com- 
mon exercised  since  1800  ahould  oe  valid,  and 
that    clause    was    only    introduced    into  'the 
subsequent  Act  of  1854,  still  the  acquiescence 
of  the  Crown  in  such  a  clause  was  substantially 
part  of  the  arrangement  effected  of  1851.     It  is 
quite  clear  that  then  Mr.  Gardiner  assented  to 
tne  principle  of  it,  but   merely  said    that    he 
thought  such  a  clause  ought  to  be  prepared  by 
the  conunoners  rather  than  by  the  Crown ;  but 
no  such  clause  was  in  the  BiU  of  1851.     Then 
the  entry  proceeds :  •*  Attending  Mr.  CoxweB, 
0.100. 


CAdirman— bontanaed. 
afterwards  conferring  on  preparation  of  clauses 
and  proposed  meeting  at  Mr.  Ffainn's  chambers, 
to-morrow,  which"  he  assented  to.  Attending 
Lord  Seymour,  reporting  what  had  passed  with 
Mr.  Compton,  Mr.  Castleman,  and  Mr.  Coxwell, 
and  the  plan  proposed  for  preparing  and  settling 
the  clauses  which  his  Lordship  assented  to." 
Hien  I  have  a  further  memoramlam,  dated  tlw 
1 1th  of  July  1851 :  "  Sketch  of  amendments  sug- 
gested, witn  the  view  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
Lord  Malmesbury  and  other  landowners,  as 
signified  to  Lord  Seymour  on  the  9th  July  1851," 
which  has  this  endorsement,  alse,  as  I  know,  in 
Mr.  Gardiner's  handwriting.  "  11th  July  1851. 
Perused  and  approved  by  Lord  Seymour,  subject 
to  clauses  being  added  declaratory  of  the  niun- 
ber  of  years  user  to  constitute  a  right  of  com- 
mon, and  a  nlause  declaring  that  the  extent  of 
inclosure  of  the  10,000  acres  should  not  be  less 
than  300  acres  in  any  one  case."  Now,  here  is 
that  memorandum,  and  the  Committee  will  find 
that  the  first  stipulation,  which  was  t^t  the  mea- 
sure should  be  final,  and  that  the  Crown  was  to 
be  left  in  the  position  of  lord  of  the  manor,  does 
not  appear  in  the  second  memorandum. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

68.  That,  I  think,  was  after  the  words  "  other 
beasts  of  chase  "  had  been  struck  out  of  the  Bill  ? 
— It  was  subsequently. 

69.  When  were  the  words  "  other  beasts  of 
chase  "  struck  out  ? — The  words  "  other  beasts 
of  forest  or  chase"  were  struck  out  on  the 
26th  of  June.  The  petitioners,  following  the  usual 
practice,  as  honourable  Members  are  aware,  the 
preamble  having  been  declared  to  be  proved  on 
the  25th  of  June,  intimated  their  intention  of  not 
appearing  again,  but  resuming  their  objection  to 
the  BUI  for  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  at  the 
meeting  on  the  26th  of  June,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  petitioners  were  represented  by  counsel, 
and  it  was  on  that  day  that,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Alexander,  the  words,  "  other  beasts  of  the  forest 
or  chase  "  were  struck  out.  He  says,  '*  We  pro- 
pose to  strike  out  the  words,  '  and  other  beasts  of 
the  forest  or  chase,'  the  intention  being  only  to 
destroy  the  deer,  and  it  being  held  by  the  old 
writers  that  hares  and  foxes  are  beasts  of  forest 
and  chase,  there  is  no  desire  to  destroy  them." 

70.  Yon  said,  did  you  not,  that  the  commoners 
were  not  represented  when  those  words,  "  and 
other  beasts  of  forest,"  were  struck  out  ? — I  said 
that  the  petitioners'  counsel  were  not  present 
when  those  words  were  struck  out.  On  the  pre- 
vious day,  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  the  junior 
counsel  for  the  petitioners  against  the  Bill,  said 
afler  the  Committee  had  decided  that  the 
preamble  was  proved, "  I  have  only  to  say,  in  the 
absence  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Talbot,  that, 
representing  the  petitioners,  we  do  not  intend 
here  to  proceed  any  further  in  our  opposition, 
which  we  shall  reserve  for  another  place.  There- 
fore the  Ccnnmittee  will  pass  the  Bill  precisely  in 
such  form  as  they  shall  think  proper."  That  was 
on  the  25th  of  June.  Then  afterwards,  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Gardner's  evidence,  the  effect  of 
which  was  controverted  at  the  time  by  Mr.  TaL- 
bot,  as  the  Committee  will  see  by  the  papers  be- 
fore them,  they  make  a  distinct  propowl  that  the 
measure  shall  be  final,  and  leave  the  Crown  in 
the  position  of  an  ordinary  lord  of  the  manoE. 
That  is  objected  to,  and  is  waived  according  to 
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Chairman. 

71.  Now,  will  you  proceed  to  state  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Commissioners  ? — If  the  Committee 
will  allow  me,  there  is  another  document  that  I 
have  here.  I  will  state  all  I  know  about  it,  and 
they  will  then  judge  whether  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  see  it  or  not.  This  is  a  paper  given 
by  liord  Seymour  to  Mr.  Gore,  after  his  meeting 
with  Lord  Malmesbury  on  the  9th  of  July,  in 
which  at  the  time  Mr.  Gore  made  certain  altera- 
tions in  pencil  which  for  preservation  he  after- 
wards wrote  over  in  ink,  which  he  will  state,  if 
necessary,  to  the  Committee,  and  that  paper  is  as 
it  was  then  exactly ;  but  both  Mr.  Gore  and  Lord 
Seymour  are  alive,  and  possibly  the  Committee 
may  think  that  that  document  is  hardly  within  the 
rule  as  to  an  official  document  like  the  bill  of 
costs. 

72.  I  think  that  we  had  better  call  Mr.  Gore 
on  the  subject,  if  we  desire  that  information  ? — 
1  have  asked  Mr.  Gore  about  it,  and  he  has  no 
recollection,  except  that  Lord  Seymour  gave  him 
this  pafjcr ;  it  is  clearly  not  legal  evidence  forme 
to  produce, 

73.  You  have  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  all 
the  negotiations  under  which  the  Act  of  1851 
was  settled  ? — Before  I  leave  the  question  about 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  I  would  just  make,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  this  single 
remark,  that  to  say  that  the  interest  of  anybody 
is  that  of  a  lord  of  the  manor  is  to  give  the  most 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  description  that  can  be 
given,  because  the  interest  of  a  lord  of  the  manor 
in  a  w.oste  has  varied  considerably ;  in  some 
cases  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  received  a  very 
much  larger  proportion  than  in  others.  Now 
that  Act  was  passed  in  1851.  The  complaints 
against  the  Act  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners, 
whose  petition  has  been  referred  to  this  Com- 
mittee, I  believe,  are  two ;  first  that  its  effect 
is  injurious  to  them,  and  was  unforeseen  at  the 
time  it  was  passed,  as  regards  the  condition  of 
the  lands  when  thrown  out,  which  have  been 
enclosed  under  its  provisions  ;  and  secondly,  that 
it  is  injurious  to  them  inasmuch  as  their  right  still 
is  only  for  six  months,  as  it  had  been  previously 
since  the  Act  of  William  the  Third  was  passed, 
instead  of  becoming,  as  I  ventured  to  submit  on 
Friday  it  would  become,  a  new  right  for  12 
months  in  the  year.  Those,  I  believe,  are  the 
two  complaints  against  the  Act  of  1851.  As  to 
the  first  complamt,  I  will  just  repeat  that  no 
inclosure  at  all  which  was  made  under  that 
Act  has  yet  been  thrown  out;  the  petitioners 
have  no  ground  of  complaint  as  to  anything  which 
has  been  done,  under  the  operation  of  that  Act. 
Then  what  grounds  of  complaint  have  they  irre- 
spective of  the  operation  of  that  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. All  that  has  been  done  has  been  done 
under  the  Act  of  William  the  Third.  A  Return 
has  been  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  as  to 
the  inclosures  made  and  thrown  out  under  the 
Act  of  William  the  Third ;  it  is  No.  430,  of 
Session  1867.  Now  I  will  just  read  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  particulars..  There  is  one  inclosure 
of  80  acres,  made  in  1700,  date  of  disinclosure 
not  known.  There  were  also  inclosures  made 
in  1700,  the  date  of  the  disinclosure  not  being 
known,  one  of  56,  one  of  90,  one  of  140,  one  of 
124,  one  of  176,  one  of  299,  and  one  of  57  acres. 
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Then  in  1756  there  were  these  inclosures  made  r 
one  of  102  acres  2  roods,  one  of  33  acres 
3  roods  8  perches,  one  of  94  acres  22  perches, 
the  date  of  disinclosure  not  being  known.  Then, 
in  1775,  there  were  these  inclosures:  one  of  78 
acres  2  roods  38  perches,  disinclosed  in  1829; 
one  of  248  acres  1  rood  1  perch ;  one  of  121 
acres  1  rood  18  perches ;  one  of  249  acres  2 
roods  31  perches;  the  last  three  being  disinclosed 
in  1815.  There  was  thrown  out  in  1829, 74  acres, 
2  roods,  27  perches ;  and  289  acres,  27  perches; 
145  acres,  three  roods,  also  thrown  out,  1815 ; 
500  acres  thrown  out  in  1846 ;  224  acres  1  rood 
29  perches  thrown  out  in  1848;  127  acres  2 
roods  27  perches  thrown  out  in  1843,  and  a^ain 
largely  in  1851,  the  whole  throwing  out  ending 
with  a  great  disinclosure  which  took  place  in 
the  spring  of  1851,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Warrant  issued  by  the  Treasury  in  the  month  of 
December  1850. 

Mr.  Rodtoell, 

74.  Anterior  to  the  passing  of  this  Act  ? — An- 
terior to  the  passing  of  this  Act.  Therefore  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  petitioners  have  anjy 
better  means  of  telling  now  what  the  effect  of  this 
inclosure  will  be  on  their  pasturage  than  they 
had  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1851  the 
Committee  may  think  it  not  immaterial  to  see 
what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  parties  under 
the  Act.  Have  they  acted  as  if  they  thought 
tiiat  they  had  for  the  first  time  got  rights  of 
common  for  12  months  in  the  year?  Did  they,  when 
they  found  out  their  mistake,  and  that  the  law 
was  otherwise,  complain  to  the  proper  authorities, 
and  failing  in  getting  redress  from  them  within 
a  reasonable  period,  did  they  apply  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  redress  on  the  ground  that  the  Act  was 
passed  under  a  mistake  i  Those  are  the  three 
material  points,  I  venture  to  think.  Now  what 
is  the  first  proceeding.  In  the  month  of  April 
1852  there  was  a  drift  of  the  forest ;  I  should 
mention  during  the  time  of  the  winter  heyning,  in 
the  first  winter,  after  the  Act  passed,  in  February 
1852  there  was  a  drift  by  order  of  the  verderers. 

Mr.  Biddulph. 

15.  What  is  a  "  drift"?— Driving  the  forest 
and  clearing  it  of  all  cattle,  not  merely  the  cattle 
which  are  trespassing,  but  of  all  cattle,  because 
it  was  not  the  proper  season.  Now  in  the  month 
of  February  1852,  the  verderers,  who  are  officers 
chosen  by  freeholders  of  the  coimty  of  South- 
ampton, and  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  commoners  as  well  as  those  of  the  Crown, 
ordered  a  drift,  clearly  acting  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Act  of  1851  had  made  no  alteration 
in  lie  old  law,  that  is,  that  rights  of  common  in 
the  New  Forest  continued  to  be  exercisable  only 
during  six  months  in  the  year ;  and  I  may  inter- 
pose an  observation  that,  although  in  1868  the 
petitioners  before  the  House  of  Lords  limited 
their  objections  to  the  continuance  of  the  obser- 
vance of  fence  month,  and  said  that  they  did  not 
care  very  much  about  winter  heyning,  I  cannot 
possibly  draw  any  distinction  whatever  be- 
tween the  two.  The  right  of  common  is  either  a 
forestal  right  of  common  or  it  is  not ;  it  is  either 
exercisable  during  winter  heyning  or  not ;  if  it  is 
not  exercisable  during  winter  heyning  it  is  not 
exercisable  during  fence  month ;  there  is  no  clause 
in  tlie  Act  of  1851  which  makes  the  slightest  dis- 
tinction 
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tinction  between  those  two  periods;  if  it  is 
exercisable  during  winter  hgyning  it  is  exer- 
cisable during  the  whole  year. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

76.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  special 
Act  which  deals  with  winter  hejning,  and  no 
special  Act  at  all  which  deals  with  fence  month  ? 
— The  forest  law  deals  with  fence  month,  and 
there  is  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  the  59th 
of  Geo.  3,  which  deals  with  winter  heyning. 
The  Act  of  Will  3  declares  expressly  that  there 
is  no  right  of  common  either  in  fence  month  or 
winter  heyning. 

77.  The  fence  month  is  the  subject  of  a  forest 
law,  and  winter  heyning  is  the  subject  of  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament  ?  —  They  are  both 
forest  laws  declared  by  Statute.  If  my  opinion 
is  asked,  I  apprehend  that  they  are  clearly  both 
forestal  in  their  character ;  that  the  right  of 
common  is  itself  a  forestal  right  of  common  exer- 
cisable for  certain  periods  of  the  year,  which  do 
not  include  two  periods,  winter  heyning  and 
fence  month ;  and  that  the  observance  of  those 
is  declared  by  the  Act  of  Will.  3.  I  read  on 
Friday  the  provisions  of  that  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. There  is  an  express  Statute  as  to  both, 
and  1  apprehend  that  that  Statute  is  declaratory 
of  the  forest  law. 

Mr.  Cotoper- Temple. 

78.  Do  you  find  winter  heyning  in  Man- 
wood  ?  —  I  believe  Holyrood  day  is  "  men- 
tioned," which  is  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
winter  heyning.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  ex- 
pression occurs  in  terms  in  Manwood. 

Lord  Eslington. 

79.  Is  it  incumbent  upon  the  verderers,  so  far 
to  protect  the  riehts  of  the  Crown,  as  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  winter  heyning  upon  the  com- 
moners ? — 1  should  not  like  to  offer  any  opinion 
as  to  the  duties  of  the  verderers ;  they  are  in- 
dependent officers  having  judicial  functions  to 
discharge,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  un- 
becoming of  me  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  their 
duties. 

80.  You  have  told  us  the  verderers  are  bound 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Crown? — I  say 
they  do  protect  the  interests  of  the  Crown. 

81.  I  want  to  know  to  what  extent? — I  think 
that  the  clerk  to  the  verderers  would  be  the 
proper  person  to  ask  that  question  of.  I  should 
not  like  to  define  the  dutaes  of  the  verderers. 
Then  there  having  been  a  drift  in  the  month 
of  February  1852,  by  the  direction  of  the 
verderers,  on  the  7th  of  April  1852  Mr. 
Cumberbatch,  the  deputy  surveyor  of  the  forest, 
sent  to  Mr.  £ennedy,  then  Commissioner  of  the 
forest,  a  memorial,  with  this  letter : — "  I  have 
the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  a  petition  from 
certain  freeholders  and  copyholders  residing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Is  ew  Forest,  praying 
to  be  allowed  to  turn  out  their  ponies  and  cows 
on  the  12th  inst^t,"  that  is  on  the  12th  of  April, 
and  it  is  during  tiie  .time  of  winter  heyning. 
"  It  appears  to  me  that  this  miffht  be  allowed 
without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  Crown  to 
exclude  all  cattle  until  the  4th  of  May ;  and  if 
80, 1  beg  to  suggest  that  the  petition  should  be 
granted.  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  Servant,  L,  H.  Cumberbatch." 
This  is  the  Petition : — "  To  the  Honourable  the 
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Commissioners  and  Verderers  of  Her  Majesty's 
New  Forest,  The  humble  Petition  of  the  un- 
dersigned free  and  copyholders  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  New  Forest,  Sheweth,  That 
your  petitioners  having  for  many  years  enjoyed 
the  privilege,  through  the  kindness  of  the  late 
Loi'd  Wardens,  of  turning  their  ponies  into  the 
forest  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  beg  leave,  with 
the  greatest  respect,  to  solicit  your  kind  permis- 
sion, as  verderers  of  the  said  forest,  to  be  allowed 
to  turn  out  our  ponies  on  the  12th  day  of  April 
next ;  the  keeping  them  in  after  that  period  de- 
prives your  petitioners  of  the  greater  portion  of 
their  crop.  Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly 
pray  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  take  their  case 
into  your  earliest  consideration.  And  your  peti- 
tioners, as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  feel  thankful: 
And  your  petitioners  further  reouest  that  they 
may  have  the  same  privilege  for  their  cows, 
having  hitherto  been  allowed  to  send  them  into 
the  forest  on  March  1,  through  the  kindness  of 
former  Lord  Wardens.  April  1st,  1852. — Mark 
Cooper,  Eu%tace  Heathcote,  George  Edward 
Eyre."  The  last  being  a  gentleman  whose  name 
weare  very  familiar  with  at  thefoot  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, but  whose  name  we  do  not  so  often  see  at 
the  foot  of  petitions;  that  is  signed  also  by  Sir 
Henry  Paulet,  Mr.  Wake,  Mr.  Bobert  Eyre, 
Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Chitty,  Mr.  James, 
and  120  others,  130  signatures  altogether.  I  am 
almost  forbidden  to  make  any  observation,  but  I 
cannot  forbear  saying,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  130  gentlemen  who  believed  that  they  had 
got  a  right  of  common  for  12  months  in  the  year, 
would  apply  as  an  indulgence  within  six  months 
of  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  permission  to  do 
that  which  they  had  not  formerly  done,  but  had 
then  got  a  right  to  do  ? 

Chairman. 

82.  Is  this  document  printed  in  the  31&t  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  ? 
— I  do  not  know  whether  it  is.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  Mr.  Cumberbatch  sent  this  answer ;  I 
will  either  read  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Cumber- 
batch,  or  the  answer  given  by  Mr.  Cumberbatch 
to  the  petitioners ;  I  think  the  latter  is  the  better 
document  to  read.  It  is  as  follows:  "  New 
Park,  13  April  1852.  Sir, — I  have  the  honour 
to  inform  you  that  I  have  laid  before  the  Com- 
missioner in  charge  of  Her  Majesty's  Woods  and 
Forests  the  petition  of  certain  freeholders  and 
copyholders  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the'  New 
Forest,  headed  by  yourself,  praying  to  be  allowed 
to  turn  out  their  ponies  and  cows  in  the  forest  on 
the  12th  instant,  instead  of  on  the  4th  of  May. 
The  Commissioner  having  referred  to  the  Act  of 
the  9th  &  10th  of  Will.  3,  c.  36,  sect.  9,  and  59 
Geo.  3,  c.  86,  sects.  1, 2,  3,  4,  and  5,  which  clearly 
point  out  the  limits  within  which  the  right  of 
common  of  pasture  is  to  be  exercised,  finds  him- 
self wholly  precluded  by  the  law  from  giving 
any  authority  such  as  is  sought  by  the  petitioners, 
no  power  existing  in  him  to  dispense  with  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature.  I  have 
l£e  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, L.  H.  Cumberbatch.  The  Bev.  Mark 
Cooper."  Then  on  the  2nd  of  August  1852,  this 
notice  {prodvcing  a  handbill)  was  issued,  re- 
quiring the  observance  of  winter  heyning,  and 
pointing  out  that  there  is  no  right  of  common  of 
pasture  during  that  period,  and  that  the  rieht  ia 
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I '  exclaeive  of  the  fence  month;    I    believe  this 

11  Msy  notice  was  extensively  circulated  in  the  forest; 
1875.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  any  objection 
was  made  to  that  notice  at  all.  Then  in  Feb- 
ruary 1856,  a  memorial  is  received  from  Mr. 
Compton  to  this  effect :  "  A  memorandum  from  the 
landowners  and  others,  living  in  the  neighboar- 
hood  of  the  New  Forest,  praying  that,  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  small  sum,  persons  may  be  allowed  to 
turn  out  horned  cattle  in  the  forest  during  the 
winter.  '  Minestead  Parsonage,  Lyndhurst, 
6th  February  1856.  Gentlemen, — I  have  the 
honour  to  enclose  for  your  consideration  a  memo- 
rial from  landowners  and  others  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  New  Forest,  praying  that, 
upon  payment  of  a  small  sum,  persons  may  be 
allowed  to  turn  out  horned  cattle  in  the  forest 
during  the  winter.  Many  more  signatures  might 
have  been  obtained,  but  it  was  thought  that  there 
are  enough  to  show  that  the  object  of  the  memo- 
rial meets  with  very  general  approbation.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  allowing  homed  cattle  to  be 
turned  out  in  the  winter,  will  be  a  very  great 
boon  to  the  respectable  poor  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  forest,  as  they  will  be  able  to  lay  up  their 
grass  land  for  hay  much  earlier  than  at  present, 
and  to  keep  a  cow  upon  a  very  small  plot  of 
cultivated  ground ;  1  believe  it  to  be  the  general 
opinion  of  the  foresters,  that  the  turning  out 
cattle  in  the  winter  will  improve  the  summer 
■feed,  as  the  cattle  will  eat  the  coarse  grass,  and 
,  also  prevent  the  heath  from  encroaching  on  the 
lawns.  A  small  payment  for  the  privilege  was 
proposed,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  claimed 
as  a  right,  and  this,  together  with  the  very  sfliall 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  any  except  s  very 
poor  man,  is  expected  to  prevent  any  abuse  of 
the  privilege  by  those  who  nave  no  forest  rights. 
I  will  take  care  to  communicate  your  reply  to 
the  memorialists.  I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant,  John  Compton, 
Rector  of  Minestead.  The  Commissioners  of 
Woods,  &c."  Now  when  a  man  asks  another  to 
accept  a  small  payment,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
user  to  be  given,  a  permission  applied  for,  from 
being  turned  into  a  right,  it  seems  extraordinary 
that  it  should  be  afterwards  said  that  the  man 
had  the  right,  and  had  no  necessity  to  apply  for 
permission  at  all.  The  memorial  was  to  this 
effect :  "  We,  the  undersigned  householders, 
landowners,  and  owners  of  cattle,  residina:  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  New  Forest,  most  re- 
spectfully beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  Honor 
uie  inconvenience  and  injuries  the  owners  of 
cattle  sustain  through  being  compelled  to  take 
in  their  cows  and  heifers  during  the  winter 
months,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  22nd  day  of 
November,  till  the  4th  day  of  May.  Your 
petitioners  most  respectfully  beg  leave  to  express 
their  belief  that  tiie  cattle,  instead  of  being  in- 
jurious, would  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  soil 
and  produce  of  the  New  Forest;  and  yoor 
petitioners  further  beg  leave  to  intimate  to  your 
Honor  their  willingness  to  pay  a  moderate  sum 
per  head  for  the  privilege  of  turning  out  their 
cows  and  heifers  during  we  winter  months,  which 
would  not  only  be  an  advantage  to  them,  but 
productive  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  Board 
of  Woods  and  Forests.  ,  Your  petitionere  there- 
fore humbly  solicit  your  Honor  to  take  their  case 
into  consideration  and  grant  them  their  request ; 
sod  your  petitioners,  as  in  duly  bound,  will  ever 
pray."    That  is  signed  by  upwards  of  100  pe<^le 


Chairman -^ocm&ansA. 

including  the  names  of  the  %me  gentleman,  Mr. 
George  Edward  Eyre,  and  Mr.  W.  Hans  Sloane 
Stanley,  who,  I  believe,  is  a  verderer  of  the 
Forest  now.- 

83.  Were  those  persons  who  requested  per- 
mission to  turn  out  cattle,  commoners  ? — Many  of 
IJiem  were. 

84.  Is  this  a  petition  of  commoners,  or  tlie  in- 
habitants?— The  petition  purports  to  be  from 
"  householders,  landholders^  and  ownen>  of 
cattle." 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

85.  Not  commoners? — They  are,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  commoners,  many  of  them.  Then  it  was 
referred  to  the  Solicitor  to  the  Boyal  Forests, 
Mr.  Gardiner,  who  submitted  this  tn  Mr.  Willes, 
then  the  common  law  counsel  to  the  Office  of 
Woods ;  and  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Gardiner's  report,  which  embodies  Mr.  Willes' 
0}»nion.  The  opinion  is  to  this  effect :  "  The 
Statute  59  Geo.  3,  e.  86,  declares  it  to  be  injurious 
and  illegal  to  allow  beasts  to  pasture  in  the  forest 
during  the  winter  heyning,  and  imposes  penalties 
on  the  owners  of  the  beasts  found  in  the  forest  in 
that  season.  The  Commisaiosers  of  Woods  and 
Forests  have  the  management  of  the  Boyal 
Forests ;  but  that  does  not,  I  think,  give  them 
power  to  dispense  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Statute  above  referred  to..  There  is  nothing  in  the 
10  Geo.  4,  c.  50,  which  would  authorise  a  grant 
or  demise  for  any  period,  even  for  a  day,  of  such 
a  privilege  as  that  sought  for.  It  is  true  the  peti- 
tioners only  seek  for  a  license  or  permission,  bat 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Commissioners  cannot 
lawfully  permit  that  to  be  dcme  which  the  Legis- 
lature has  deemed  to  be  illegal.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  the  rule  was  introduced  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Crown,  and  may  therefore  be  relaxed  bythe 
authority  of  the  Crown  "  quilibet  potest  reuunciare 

juri  pro  se  introducto  ";  but  to  this  I  would  answer 
that  this  is  not  like  the  case  of  an  ordinary  owner 
of  land  having  the  beneficial  interest,  for  the 
Crown  only  holds  the  land  for  public  purposes, 
and  subject  to  the  rules  made  by  r'ariiamentas  to 
its  management.  The  reason  that  objections  to 
similar  concessions  and  exercises  of  authority  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods,  &c.,  have  not  been 
much  dwelt  upon  is,  that  there  is  generally  no 
one  interested  in  rtusing  the  objection ;  but  upon 
the  question  whether,  in  point  of  law,  the  Com- 
missioners have  any  such  authority,  I  own  I  do 
not  entertain  any  doubt "  Then,  in  answer  to  that 
memorial,  Mr.  Howard,  the  present  Commis- 
Bioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  wrote  on  the  Ist  of 
March  1856 :  "  Sir,— With  reference  to  your  letter 
<^  6th  ultimo,  transmitting  a  memcurial  from  land- 
owners and  others,  praying  that,  on  payment 
of  a  small  sum,  persons  may  be  allowed  to 
turn  out  homed  cattle  in  the  New  Forest 
during  the  winter,  I  beg  leave  to  acquaint 
you  that  I  have  taken  the  opinion  of 
counsel,  and  am  advised  that,  as  the  law 
BOW  stands,  I  have  no  power  to  comply  with 
the  prayer  of  the  memorial  fof^arded  by  you; 
but  if  a  further  memorial,  signed  by  all,  or  a  large 
majority  of  tlie  commoners  amd  others  interested 
in  the  rights  of  die  commoners  over  the  forest, 
were  laid  before  me^  I  would  again  take  the 
subject  into  coneideratuHi  with  toe  view  of  ob- 
taining an  Act  of  Parliament  to  eaable  me  to 
comply  with  the  stayer  a£  tiie  menaorialista." 
The  next  proceeding  was  »  memorial  to  the 
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Treasury  in  1859.  This  u  a  memorial  t«  the 
Lards  Commiaaioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  : 
"  The  humble  memorial  of  the  undersigned  in- 
Imbitants  of  the  New  Forest,  whose  aignatares 
are  attached  hereto,  as  representing  the  entire 
and  Tnmnimous  desire  and  request  of  the  popu- 
lation thereof,  humbly  pleadeth  that  your  me> 
morialists,  in  common  with  other  inhabitants  of 
the  forest,  have  stock  of   homed  cattle  which 

£az6  en  the  sayannas  of  the  forest,  and  derive 
erefrom  no  inconsiderable  part  of  their  subsis- 
tence.   That  by  a  local  regulation  of  compara- 
tively  recent  date"  (that  would  look  as  it  the 
winter  heyning  were  for  the  first  time  strictly 
enforced  since  me  Act  of  1851)  **the  liberty  of 
grazing  for  such  cattle  has  been  restricted  to  the 
months  May,  June,   July,  August  September, 
October.     That  the  ostensible  reason  for  this 
restriction  was  that  the  grass  of  the  forest  was 
required  for  the  deer ;  bnt  the  deer  having  been 
discontinoed   to  be    reared  in   the  forest,  and 
being  now  almost  entirely  extinct,  that  reason 
has  no  longer  any  existence  for  which  to  debar 
your  memorialists  from  so  reasonable  a  benefit 
of  the  districte    in  which    they  dwell.     Your 
memorialists  therefore  respectfully  and  earnestly 
solicit,     and     are     sangume    of    obtaining,    the 
acquiescence  of  Her  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment, that    the   boon   may    be  at    onoe    ccm- 
feixed    on   them    of    liberty     being    given    to 
turn  out  their  homed  cattle  during  the  winter 
months,  as  well  as  during  the  summer,  or  failing 
iiaa  full  acquiescence,  that  the  only  period  of  ex- 
cLaaion  of  ^e  horned  cattle  from  such  grazing 
noay  be  die  months  of  March  and  April.     Your 
m^norialists  further  pray  that  this  boon  which 
they  ask  may  be  so  granted  as  to   take  effect 
during  this  present  winter ;  that  instructions  may 
be  sent  for  that  purpose,  without  delay,  to  the 
local  administrators  of  the  forest ;  and  your  memo- 
rialists wiU  ever  pray."    And  that  was  signed  by 
a    number    of  persons    whose    signatures    are 
attached.     That  is  answered  by  a  letter  from  tbe 
Treasury,  dated  I9th  of  March  1859 :    «  Gentle- 
men^ — In  reply  to  your  memorial,  dated  the  15th 
of  Janaary  last,  praying  to  be  allowed  to  turn 
out  your  homed  cattle  upon  tie   New  Forest 
daring  the  winter  season,  I  am  directed  by  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury 
to   acquaint  you  that,  although  your  memorial 
sets  forth  that  it  represents  the  entire  and  un- 
animous desire  and  request  of  the  population  of 
the  New  Forest,  my  Liords  observe  that  many 
extensive  landowners  and  commoners  have  not 
affixed  their  names  to  it.     My  Lords  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  for  the  interests  of  the 
commcmers  generally,  that  the  prayer  of  your 
memorial  shoold  be  entertained,  and  as  it  would 
be  detrimental  to   those    of  the    Crown,   they 
decline    to     disturb    the    settlement    of    the 
c<Hmnoners'  rights,  as  acertained  by  the  Com- 
missioners  actiug    under    the    Act    17    &    18 
Vict.  c.  49.     I  am,  &c.,   Oeorge  A.  Hamilton." 
llien  the  next  paper  which  I  have  to  lay  before 
the  Committee  is  a  letter  from  the  clerk  to  the 
Terderers  in  April  1860.     This  is  dated  "  E.om- 
sey,  April  14th,1860.  Sir, — The  verderers  having 
found  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  proper  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  pasturage  m  the  New  Forest  to 
which  the  commoners  are  entitled  xmder  the  late 
award  of  the  Commissioners,  in  consequence  of 
there  being  no  officers  legally  appointed  to  pre- 
vent abuses  in  the  exercise  of  those  righte^  and 
Q.10O. 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  verderers  being  defective 
for  punishing  many  ofiiences  committed  in  the 
forest,  in  consequence  of  its  being  partly  given 
under  an  old  Aot  passed  in  the  reign  of  WilL 
3,  and  dispersed  m  other  Acts,  they  have 
had  a  meeting  on  the  subject,  at  which  the  reso- 
lutions I  enclose  were  adopted,  which  I  am  desired 
to  forward  to  you,  and  they  suggest  that  an  Act 
of  Parlianoent  should  l»e  obtai^d  for  remedying 
the  evils  referred  to.  I  believe  Mr.  Compton 
intends  shortly  to  call  and  confer  with  you  on  the 
subject,  and  I  shall  be  glad  also  to  be  the  means 
of  communicating  your  views  to  the  verderers.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  very  obedient 
servant,  William  Stead.  The  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard." 
Then  follow  his  suggestions,  which  are  very  long, 
and  which  I  need  not  trouble  ib»  Committee 
with.  In  consequence  of  that  representation,  in 
the  month  of  November  1860,  Mr.  Gardiner,  by 
■  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Boyal 
Forests,  issued  notices  of  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  apply  in  the  Session  of  1861  for  a 
Bill  to  regu  ate  the  rights  of  common,  and  among 
other  things  "  To  empower  the  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Ke^ 
venues,  or  one  of  them,  1o  grant  or  authorise  the 
granting  of  licenses  fur  the  depasturing  or  agist- 
ment of  cattle  in  the  said  forest  during  the  fence 
month  and  winter  heyning  upon  certain  terms 
and  conditions."  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Bill 
which  was  brought  in  in  pursuance  of  that  notice 
by  Mr.  Peel  i|nd  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, ordered,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
be  printed  2l8t  March  1861.  That  contains 
various  provisions  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  pasturing,  and  proposes  to  enact  that  the  pro- 
visions of  tiie  Act  of  the  59  Geo.  3,  relating  to 
cattle  and  beasts  belonging  to  commoners  depas- 
turing in  the  forest  during  the  winter  season,  or 
heynmg  time,  shall  extend  to  the  fence  month. 
Penalties  were  imposed  by  the  Act  of  the  59 
Geo.  3,  as  regards  winter  hejming,  and,  as  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Souu  Hants  haa 
pointed  out,  that  Act  is  limited  to  the  winter 
heyning,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  fence  month. 
This  Bill  proposed  to  extend  the  penalties  to  the 
fence  month,  out  at  the  same  time  to  give  the 
Coaaomissioners  of  Woods  the  power  to  grant 
lioenses  to  turn  out  during  fence  month. 

Lord  Eslington. 

86.  What  became  of  that  Bill,  did  it  pass  ? — 
No ;  against  that  BUI  this  petition  was  presented: 
"  The  humble  petition  of  persons  bein^  free- 
holders and  commoners,  and  having  a  right  of 
common  and  forest  rights,  in  and  over  the  New 
Forest,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  sheweth. 
That  your  petitioners  have  exercised  and  are  now 
possessed  of  ccnamon  and  forest  rights,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  49,  which 
rights  have  been  duly  registered  by  the  award  of 
the  Commissioners  under  the  same  Act,  and  the 
rents  or  forest  dues  your  petitioners  pay  to  tiie 
Crown  are  in  the  same  award  set  out  and  fixed 
for  the  exercise  of  such  rights,  winch  rents  and 
dues  your  petitioners  hiunDly  submit  are  at  an 
ascertained  nxed  chief  rent,  founded  upon  custom 
beyond  the  memory  of  man.  That  your  peti- 
tioners view  with  great  alarm  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  now  before  your  Honourable  House, 
relative  to  Forest  rights ;  wherein  it  is  proposed 
there  shall  be  paid  \rf  the  commoners  to  the 
Crown  the  sum  of  1 «.  6  d.  for  each  beast,  3  d,  per 
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1 1  May  to  be  depastured  on  the  forest,  which  sums  your 
1875.  petitioners  humbly  submit  will  be  an"  augmenta- 
tion of  these  forest  dues.  That  your  petitioners 
feel  that  if  your  Honourable  House  should  pass 
the  present  Bill,  the  sums  now  sought  to  be 
charged  therein  upon  your  petitioners^  may  by 
any  subsequent  Act  of  your  Honourable  House 
be  increased  tenfold  or  more,  which  may  in  effect 
render  the  rights  now  enjoyed  by-  your  peti- 
tioners of  no  value  whatever.  That  your  peti- 
tioners, from  the  fact  of  the  deer  being  destroyed 
or  removed  from  the  New  Forest,  and  conse- 
quently the  time  of  heyning  season  and  fence 
month  not  now  being  required  to  be  kept  up, 
feel  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  your  petitioners, 
and  no  detriment  to  the  interests  of  flie  Crown, 
if  your  petitioners  were  allowed  to  turn  out  cattle 
diuing  the  winter  heyning  season  and  fence 
months.  That  your  petitioners  feel  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tax  for  a  license  to  turn  out  cattle 
during  the  fence  month  may  act  greatly  to  the 
prejudice  of  your  petitioners,  inasmuch  as  such 
license  may  be  exacting  and  arbitrary  in  its 
nature,  that  your  petitioners  could  not  avail 
themselves  of  it."  After  that,  negotiations  took 
place  between  Mr.  Gardiner,  the  solicitor  to  the 
OflSce  of  Woods,  and  Lord  Malmesbury,  Mr. 
Mills,  Mr.  Compton,  and  several  others  of  the 
large  landowners,  and  the  result  is  stated  in  this 
letter  from  Mr.  Gardiner  to  the  Honourable  James 
Howard,  dated  16th  May  1861 :  "  Sir,— I  this 
day,  as  requested  by  the  verderers,  attended  a 
meeting  held  at  18a,  Duke-street,  Manchester- 
square,  of  commoners  and  others  interested  in 
this  measure.  There  were  present  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury,  Mr.  Compton,  Mr.  Mills,  Mr. 
Drummond,  Mr.  Webb  (on  behalf  of  Lord  Nor- 
manton),  Mr.  NichoU  (on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch),  Mr.  Morant,  Mr.  Johns  (an  attorney 
of  Ringwood),  Mr.  Eyre,  Mr.  Bowdon  Smith, 
Mr.  Stead,  Mr.  Cumberbatch,  Mr.  Bigden  (a 
surveyor  of  Salisbury),  and  several  others  whose 
names  I  did  not  know.  Lord  Malmesbury,  who 
remained  only  a  short  time,  said  he  considered 
the  Bill  very  arbitrary,  and  that  the  onus  would 
lie  upon  the  Crown  to  show  it  was  not.  1  re- 
plied that  his  Lordship  was  evidently  not  aware 
that  the  Bill  did  not  emanate  from  the  Crown, 
but  from  some  of  the  largest  commoners,  and 
that  if  the  commoners  did  not  like  it,  the  officers 
of  the  Crown  had  no  wish  or  desire  to  proceed 
with  it.  The  proceedings  were  so  discursive 
and  confused  that  I  am  not  able  to  narrate  with  any 
precision  what  really  was  done  at  it,  but  I  think 
the  wish  of  Mr.  Johns  and  the  persons  whom 
he  represented  was,  that  the  verderers  should 
appoint  and  pay  the  agisters,  out  of  a  fund  to  be 
provided  for  that  purpose  by  agistment  fees,  in 
respect  of  beasts,  &c.,  turned  in,  to  be  fixed  by 
the  verderers  at  such  amounts  as  they  might,  from 
time  to  time,  find  necessary.  That  the  fines  to 
to  be  levied  by  the  verderers  should  be  modified, 
so  as  not  to  exceed  certain  specified  amounts. 
That  a  definite  sum  should  be  paid  to  the  Crown 
for  the  right  to  turn  in  during  the  fence  month ; 
and  that  all  persons  entitled  to  common  of  pas- 
ture and  turning  in  before  the  fence  month 
should  be  entitled  to  turn  in,  and  should  be 
liable  to  make  such  payments,  coupled  with  a 
declaration  that  such  payments  should,  in  the 
event  of  an  inclosure,  ahsolutely  cease ;  and  that 
for  the  purposes  of  such  inclosure  the  rights  of 
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the  Crown  and  commoners  should  revive,  and 
be  in  full  force  again,  as  if  the  proposed  Act  had 
never  passed.  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Johns,  and  Mr. 
Nicholl  were  appointed  a  committee  to  go  through 
the  Bill,  and  to  amend  it  according  to  what 
passed  at  the  meeting,  in  order  that  the  Bill,  so 
amended,  might  be  submitted  to  you  for  your 
consideration,  before  the  committee  met. '  I  stated 
to  the  meeting  repeatedly  that  I  had  no  autho- 
rity whatever  to  bind  or  commit  the  Crown  to 
anything.  I  also  stated  that  I  should  n.ot  recom- 
mend any  concession  to  be  made  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  substantially  altering  the 
clauses  as  they  now  stand  with  regard  to  the 
fence  month.  The  meeting  lasted  between  three 
and  four  hours."  Then  there  is  a  report  by  Mr. 
Cumberbatch,  addressed  to  Mr.  Howard,  on  the 
10th  of  June  1861,  as  to  a  meeting  in  the  New 
Forest  on  the  subject  of  the  Bill,  m  which  Mr. 
Compton  was  in  tlie  chair.  "  Sir, — I  have  the 
honour  to  inform  you  that  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
moners was  held  at  the  Crown  Inn,  at  Lynd- 
hurst  to-day,  for  the  purpose  of  further  consider- 
ing the  New  Forest  Bill.  There  were  present, 
Mr.  Compton,  in  the  chair.  Sir  Edward  Hulse 
and  Mr.  Drummond ;  late  in  the  day,  Mr.  H. 
Compton,  Mr.  N.  B.  Smith,  Mr.  R.  B.  Smith, 
Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Nicholl,  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Johns, 
Mr.  Waterfield,  and  about  25  other  small  com- 
moners. Mr.  Compton  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  and  thought  that  for  the  interests  of  the 
commoners  it  should  pass.  Mr.  Waterfield  (a 
small  commoner  at  Lyndhurst)  thought  the  "Bill 
arbitrary,  unjust,  and  uncalled  for,  and  that  the' 
agisters  would  be  a  nuisance.  Mr.  Webb  re- 
counted what  had  been  done  hitherto  about  the 
Bill  at  the  meetings  in  London,  and  at  the  Office 
of  Woods  on  the  27th  May.  Mr.  Johns  ob- 
jected to  the  Bill  on  a]l  its  main  points;  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  appointing  agisters,  to 
payments  of  agistment  fees  as  tending  to  diminish 
the  rights  of  the  commoners  in  case  of  enclosure 
of  the  Forest,  and  to  the  licenses  in  fence  month, 
which  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Crown 
officer  to  charge  an  unlimited  sum  for  the  license- 
He  concluded  by  handing  in  a  resolution  which, 
after  some  modification,  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
A.  B.  Smith,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Tate,  a  Lynd- 
hurst commoner.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
Bill  was  not  acceptable  to  the  commoners,  and 
requesting  you  to  withdraw  it.  Mr.  Stead  then 
spoke  for  and  Mr.  Johns  against  the  Bill.  The 
resolution  was  carried  unanimously.  Mr.  Comp- 
ton said  he  believed  the  Crown  were  anxious  to 
withdraw  the  Bill ;  Mr.  Webb  said  that  there 
were  two  classes  who  abused  the  Forest  rights  ; 
those  who  had  no  right,  and  those  who  turned 
in  more  animals  than  they  had  a  right  to  turn 
in;  but  he  believed  that  there  existed  suffi- 
cient power  under  the  Act  of  59  Geo.  3. 
c.  86,  to  prevent  those  abuses ;  and  he  proposed 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  you  should 
be  requested  .to  desire  the  regarders,  groom- 
keepers,  foresters,  and  under  foresters,  and  other 
officers  of  the  forest,  strictly  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Act.  After  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Compton,  the  meeting  separated.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  proceeding  should  be  published 
in  the  "  Times, '  and  four  local  papers.  The 
resolutions  will  be  sent  to  you  by  Mr.  Stead." 
On  looking  through  the  report  of  those  pro- 
ceedings, I  do  not  see  one  syllable  by  way  of 
complaint,  that  these  gentlemen  thought  thej 
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had  got  those  rights,  or  that  they  were  deprived 
of  anything  which  they  expected  to  have  got 
-ander  the  Act  of  1851.  Then  on  the  10th  of 
June  1861,  Mr.  Stead,  the  clerk  to  the  verderers, 
wrote  to  Mr,  Howard,  the  Commissioner  in 
charge  of  the  forest :  "  I  beg  leave  to  send  you 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  come  to  respecting  this 
Bill,  at  a  meeting  of  the  commoners  heW  at 
Lyndhurst  this  day,  and  of  another  resolution, 
soliciting  yoJi  to  put  the  Act  of  59  Geo.  3,  c.  86, 
regulating  forest  rights  of  pasturage,  into  imme- 
diate operation.  I  am,  sir,  your  very  obedient 
servant,  William  Stead."  "  At  a  numerous  meet- 
ing of  the  commoners  of  the  New  Forest,  held  at 
Lyndhurst,  the  10th  day  of  June  1861,  Henry 
Combe  Compton,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  it  was 
moved  and  seconded,  that  the  meeting  considers 
that  the  Bill  now  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  intituled,  '  A  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  the 
Exercise  of  Commim  and  other  Rights  in  the 
New  Forest,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,'  is 
not,  in  its  present  form,  acceptable  to  the  com- 
moners, and  respectfully  request  the  verderers  to 
communicate  tnis  expression  of  feeling  to  the 
Commissioner  in  charge,  and  request  that  the 
Bill  may  be  withdrawn.  It  was  also  moved  and 
seconded,  that  the  Commissioner  in  charge  be 
respectfully  requested  to  give  orders  to  the 
regarders,  groomkeepers,  foresters,  under- 
foresters,  and  other  officers  of  the  New  Forest, 
to  take  proper  steps  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  b9,  Geo.  3,  c.  86,  for  regulating  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  common  of  pasture  in 
the  New  Forest  ;  those  provisions  including 
most  stringent  provisions  and  penalties  for  enforc- 
ing the  observance  of  winter  heyning. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

87.  They  contain  provisions,  do  they  not,  for 
the  drift  of  cattle  belonging  to  foreigners  out  of 
the  forest  ? — Some  provisions ;  on  the  1 8th  June 
1861,  Mr.  Howard  wrote  to  Mr.  Stead,  announc- 
ing his  decision  on  the  representation  which  had 
been  made  by  the  commoners  at  that  meeting  in 
reference  to  the  Bill  of  1861 ;  and  Mr.  Howard 
says :  "  Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  10th  of  this  month,  enclosing 
a  copy  of  two  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  commoners  of  the  New  Forest  held  on  the 
same  day,  which  I  presume  you  forward  to  me 
by  the  direction  of  «ie  verderers.  With  regard 
to  the  first  of  these  resolutions,  which  is  to  the 
effect  *  That  the  meeting  considers  that  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  intituled, 
*  A  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Exercise  of 
Common  and  other  Rights  in  the  New  Forest, 
in  the  county  of  Southampton,'  is  not,  in  the 
present  form,  acceptable  to  the  commoners, 
and  request  the  verderers  to  communicate  this 
expression  of  feeling  to  the  Commissioner  in 
charge,  and  request  that  the  Bill  may  be  with- 
drawn." I  have  to  acquaint  you  in  reply,  that 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  proceed  further  with 
this  measure.  The  Bill  was  prepared  and  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  several  persons  largely 
interested  in  common  rights,  not  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Crown,  but  for  what  they  believed  to 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  commoners  ;  and  if  it  is 
not  acceptable  to  the  commoners,  1  can  have  no 
motive  for  proceeding  with  it.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  conces- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  Crown  contained  in  it 
are  withdrawn,  and  will'  not  be  again  offered. 
With  regard  to  the  second  resolution,  which  is  to 
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the  effect  that  the  Commissioner  in  charge  be 
respectfully  requested  to  give  orders  to  the  re- 
garders, groomkeepers,  foresters,  under-foresters, 
and  other  officers  of  the  New  Forest,  to  take 
proper  steps  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  59  Geo.  3,  c.  86,  for  regulating  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  common  of  pasture  in  the  New 
Forest,  I  have  to  observe  that  if  any  officers  of  the 
forest  neglect  their  duties,  the  commoners  have 
full  powers  to  protect  their  own  interests  by 
means  of  the  Court  of  Verderers  ;  and  I  should 
not  consider  myself  warranted  in  recommending 
any  expense  to  be  incurred,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown 
or  the  public,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  59  Geo.  3,  c.  86,  in  this 
respect ;  should  any  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown 
be  infringed,  either  in  relation  to  the  winter 
heyning  or  to  the  fence  month,  or  otherwise, 
the  remedies  provided  by  that  statute,  and  also 
those  provided  by  the  common  law,  can  of  course 
be  resorted  to  for  the  vindication  and  protection 
of  the  rights  of  the  Crown.  I  have  to  request 
that  the  verderers  will  be  good  enough  to  com- 
municate this  letter  to  the  commoners  who  passed 
the  resolutions,  and  that  the  same  publicity  may 
be  given  to  it  as  may  have  been,  or  may  be  given, 
to  the  resolutions  themselves."  Then  there  is  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Stead,  the  clerk  to  the  verderers, 
addressed  to  Mr. Howard:  "Romsey,  25th  June 
1861.  Sir, — I  had  the  honour  of  laying  your 
letter  to  me  of  the  18th  instant  before  the  ver- 
derers at  the  Attachment  Court  at  Lyndhurst 
on  the  22nd  instant,  and  I  have  communicated 
the  same  to  some  of  the  principal  commoners, 
and  received  the  directions  of  the  verderers  to 
give  it  the  same  publicity  by  advertisement  in 
the  newspapers  as  was  given  to  the  resolutions 
themselves."  I  cannot  find  that  one  word  of  objec- 
tion was  made  to  the  statements  in  Mr.  Howard's 
letter.  Then  complaints  were  made  in  1865  as 
to  danger  which  might  arisie  in  consequence  ot 
the  prevalence  of  the  cattle  plague,  and  there 
were  representations  of  the  expediency  of  having 
a  drift  of  the  Forest  during  the  winter  haynin^ 
season  then,  and  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  will  put 
in,  a  copy  of  notice  then  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner in  charge  of  the  forest.  "  V.R.  New 
Forest.  Notice  respecting  the  Winter  Heyning 
with  reference  to  tne  Cattle  Plague.  Notice  is 
hereby  given,  that  the  Commissioner  in  charge 
of  Her  Majesty's  New  Forest,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  verderers,  the  regarders,  and  other 
officers  of  the  said  Forest,  has  decided  that  the 
Act  of  Parliament  59  Geo.  3,  c.  86,  shall  for  this 
season  be  strictly  enforced,  and  has  issued  in- 
structions to  the  regarders,  the  keepers,  the 
foresters  and  under  foresters,  and  other  officers 
of  the  said  Forest,  to  seize  any  horse,  mare,  or 
gelding,  or  any  other  cattie  or  beast  having  or 
not  having,  or  being  entitled  to  rights  of  common 
of  pasture  on  the  said  Forest,  found  depasturing 
thereon  between  the  22Dd  day  of  November  1865 
and  the  4th  day  of  May  1866.  This  step  has 
been  taken  by  the  Commissioner  on  behalf  of 
Her  Majesty  in  consequence  of  the  continued 
spread  of  the  cattie  plague  throughout  England, 
in  the  hope  that  in  the  event  of  that  fearful  pest 
reaching  any  farm  or  farms  within  the  New 
Forest  it  may  be  prevented  from  being  commu- 
nicated to  otiier  farms  by  the  inter-commonage 
of  cattie  or  beasts.  Notice  is  further  given,  that 
in  accordance  with  the  above  mentioned  decision, 
all  and  every  permission  or  permissions  which 
may  have  been  given  to  turn  cattle  or  other 
E  beasts 


Mr. 
S.  Watson. 

11  May 
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H.  Wat*on.  beasts  upon  the  property  of  the  Crown  during 
""TT  the  winter  heyning  time,  for  the  purpose  of  ob  • 

'Ig  *^       taining  water,   are   hereby   witharawn,  and  no 
person  or  persons  will  after  the  date  hereof  be 
permitted  to  drive  cattle  or  other  beasts  over  any 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  property  except  such  per- 
son or  persons  possess  a  right  of  way  for  cattle 
or  other  beasts.     And  the  commoners  and  other 
persons  interested  are  hereby  called   upon   and 
earnestly    requested    by  the   Commissioner   to 
aid  and   assist  by  every  means  in  their  power 
in  the  enforcing  of  this  salutary  measure  taken 
by   him  under    the   advice    of   the    verderers, 
the  regarders,  and  other  officers  of  the   New 
Forest.      The  above  instructions   will   not   be 
|)irt  into  full  force  until  the  1st  day  of  January 
1866."     Before  that  notice  was  given,  my  pre- 
decessor thought  it  right  to  consult  Mr.  Stead 
as  to  the  propriety  of  issuing  it  at  so   short 
notice,  having  regard  to  any  usage  which  had 
taken  place  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  inhabitants 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  turning  their  cattle 
out  at  that  time,  and  this  is  the  reply :  "  Rorasey, 
18th  December  1865.  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  yesterday's  date,  I  have  to  inform  you, 
that  at  the  Yerderer's  Court,  held  at  Lyndhurst 
on  the  12th  instant,  Mr.  Cumberbatch  brought 
before  the  verderers  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Howard  relative  to  the  prevention  of  the  cattle 
plague  in  the  New  Forest,  by  compelling  the 
observance  of  the  winter  heyning  during   the 
present  season.      The  verderers  sanctioned  the 
course  proposed,  and  approved  of  the  form  of  an 
advertisement  to  be  printed  and  circulated,  which 
Mr.  Cumberbatch  had  prepared  and  read  to  the 
meeting.     Yon  will  perceive,  therefore,  that  the 
verderers  quite  concur  in  Mr.   Howard's  views 
on  the  subject.    I  must  inform  you,  however, 
that  practically  the  period  of  the  winter  heyning 
has  Seen  so  completely  enforced  in  the  forest 
since  the  awards  of  the  Commissioners,  that  there 
really  are  no  cattle  or  horses  in  the  forest  during 
that  season,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few 
cows  out  for  a  short  time  just  opposite  the  home- 
steads of  the  commoners.     A  complete  clearance 
would  therefore  cause  very  little  hardship,  and  it 
may  be  effected  by  the  keepers  acting  under  the 
Pasturage  Act,  59  Geo.  3,  c.  86.     I  may  add,  that 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  no  cases  of  the  cattie 
plague  have  yet  appeared  in  the  New  Forest, 
i  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly,  William  Stead.     J. 
Gardiner,  Esq."     That  completes,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  a  statement  of   all   the   representations 
made  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1851, 
down  to  the  year  1867,  when  various  petitions 
were  presentea  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  com- 
moners, containing,  I  think,  754  signatures  alto- 
gether, which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1868.     Now, 
upon  the  Act  of  1851   I  have  to  remark,  that 
whatever  may  have  been   the  character  of  the 
rolling  powers  originally  under  the  Act  of  Wil- 
liam the  3rd,  there  is  clearly  a  new  departure  in 
the  Act  of  1851,  because  that  authorises,  under 
sections  3   and  5,  further  enclosures  under  the 
Act  of  William  the  3rd,  in  a  manner  which  could 
only  be  accounted  for  under  the  assumption,  as  I 
venture  to  think,  that  the  original  power  was 
one  of  a  rolling  nature,  as  seems  to  have  been 
conceded  before  the  Committee  of  1851.     Under 
the  Act  of  1851,  the  Cpmmissioners  appointed, 
holding  office  at  the  present  time,  are  these :  two 
Commissioners  of  Woods,  Sir  Edward  Hulse,  Sir 
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Henry  Charles  Paulet,  Mr.  John  Morant,  Mr. 
William  Hans  Sloane  Stanley,  Mr.  George  Ed- 
ward Eyre,  Mr.  W.  Duckworth,  Mr.  H.  Camp- 
ton,  Mr.  Esdaile,  Mr.  Castleman,  and  Mr.  Cum- 
berbatch. Of  these,  I  believe,  seven  are  com- 
moners of  the  New  Forest  themselves,  and  nine 
are  magistrates  for  the  county  of  Hants;  four  of 
them  are  verderers  for  the  forest. 

Chmirman. 

88.  Have  not  three  of  those  died  ? — I  am  not 
aware ;  I  believe  they  are  all  living. 

Lord  Edington. 
69.  As  vacancies  occur  by  death,  I  presume 
they  can  be  filled  up? — They  can,  if  necessary. 

90.  By  the  remaining  commissioners ;  or  who 
fills  them  up  ? — There  is  no  difficuhy  about 
filling  up  vacancies. 

91.  But  I  want  to  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
how  they  are  filled  up  ? — Perhaps  you  w31 
ask  Mr.  Cumberbatch  that  question.  Then 
I  come  to  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1866. 
That  proceeded  on  a  Bill  introduced  by  the 
Government  for  various  purposes  relating  to 
the  management  of  the  Crown  property,  which 
I  need  not  enter  into ;  but  it  contained  two 
clauses  which  purported  to  give  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  powers  to  grant  leases,  with 
the  right  of  shooting  over  the  New  Forest. 
The  right  vested  in  the  Crown,  under  the  Act  of 
1851,  was  to  have  licenses  granted  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty ;  and  it  was  thought  that,  instead  of  that, 
the  right  should  be  granted  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods.  On  the  Bill  going  into  the  House  of 
Lords  petitions  were  presented  against  the  Bill, 
and  the  Bill  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee ; 
but  before  the  Committee  met,  and  therefore  be- 
fore any  evidence  was  taken,  negotiations  were 
entered  into  which  resulted  in  the  power  of 
granting  leases  being  altered  into  a  power  of 
granting  licenses  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods; 
and  the  Bill  containing  the  clauses  enabling  liie 
Commissioners  of  Woods  to  grant  licenses  in- 
stead of  Her  Majesty  was  adopted.  I  may  just 
say  that,  in  introducing  the  Bill,  if  I  remember 
righdy,  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  that  the  surrender 
by  Her  Majesty  of  the  right  of  granting  licenses 
to  shoot  in  the  New  Forest  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  was  one  of  the  considerations  on  which 
the  Bill  was  framed,  which  secured  certain  rights 
to  Her  Majesty  in  regard  to  Claremont,  and 
otherwise.  The  Act,  as  parsed,  authorises  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  to  grant  licenses  to 
sport ;  and  that  power  has  been  exercised. 

92.  It  was  at  tliat  time,  I  think,  that  the 
charge  made  for  licenses  was  raised  from  1  /.  to 
20  /.  ? — It  was ;  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from 
what  was  originally  a  power  of  leasing,  which 
was  converted  into  a  power  of  licensing,  was  put 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  unless  my  memory 
deceives  me,  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  one  of  the 
necessary  conditions  under  which  the  Bill  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Government, 

Mr.  Cowper- Temple. 

93.  Was  the  power  to  grant  licenses  created 
at  that  time,  or  had  it  existed  before  ? — There 
were  concurrent  powers  previously  to  that  time, 
one  in  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  under  the  10 
Geo.  4  ;  another,  which  had  been  treated  as  super- 
seding the  original  powers  of  the  Commissioners 
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of  Woods,  ia  Her  Mi^estj,  under  the  Act  of 
1851. 

Lord  Etlingtati. 

94.  Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  if  you 
could  tell  us  whether  now  previouslj  to  this 
change  in  the  mode  of  granting  licenses,  the 
licensee  were  granted  to  privileged  persons,  or 
whether  they  were  granted  to  any  person  who 
applied;  or  what  was  the  rule  regulating  the 
former  distribution  of  licenses  ? — I  do  not  think 
tiiere  was  any  stringent  rule  about  granting  them ; 
it  was  before  I  was  solicitor  to  me  Forests  De- 
partment, and  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  fixed 
role  OB  the  subject. 

95.  You  cannot  speak  positively  on  that  point? 
— No;  In  18<56  another  Act  was  passed,  c.  82, 
for  dividing  the  New  Forest  into  parishes  and 
diBtrict»,  for  Ae  purpose  of  poor  relief.  Then 
comes  the  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1868.  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  Paper  wUoh  was  submitted  to  the 
Committee  of  1868,  it  is  alleged  on  behalf  of  the 
cMnmoners  that  the  power  of  inclosure  is  a  roll- 
ing power,  because  it  is  sud  that  the  result  of 
tiie  exercise  of  it  would  be  to  make  the  forest 
ooe  great  wood.  Now  of  course  that  oould  not 
be  4»>ne  unless  it  extended  over  the  whole  of 
the  forest.  Then  in  1871  a  Bill  was  brought  in 
by  the  Govemroest  for  the  ^afforestation  of  the 
New  Forest.  Petitionswerepresentedagainatthat 
Bin,  and  it  was  not  read  a  second  time ;  it  was 
wididrawn.  Another  Bill  was  proposed  to  be 
brought  in,  and  was  deposited,  at  all  events,  by 
certain  gentlemen  in  tne  New  Forest,  whion 
also  was  not  proceeded  with. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

96.  Arc  you  certain  a»to  that  fact,  that  the  Bill 
was  deposited  ? — I  have  it  here. 

97.  Bv  deposited  you  mean  deposited  in  the 
House  ?-^That  is  all ;  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  Cowper- Temple. 

98.  Have  you  only  a  draft,  or  have  you  what 
WM  deposited  in  the  Private  Bill  Office  ? — I  be- 
lieve dus  is  what  was  deposited  in  the  Private 
Bill  Office. 

99.  You  are  not  speaking  now  of  your  own 
knowledge,  but  merely  on  suj^sition  ? — I  am  not 

r  iking  now  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  this  is 
Bill.     On  the  20th  of  June  187 1,  this  Besolu- 
.tion  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 

{>roposal  of  the  honourable  gentleman  now  Member 
or  Haekney,thenMemberfor  Brighton,  Mr.  Faw- 
cett:  "  Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
pending  legislation  on  the  New  Forest,  no  felling 
of  ornamental  timber,  and  no  fresh  inclosures 
should  be  permitted  in  the  New  Forest,  and  that 
no  timber  whatever  should  be  cut,  except  for  the 
purposes  of  thinning  the  youiw  plantations, 
executing  neeoMary  repairs  in  the  forest,  and 
satirfying  the  fuel  rights  of  the  commoners." 
Those  fuel  rights  involve  the  providing  of  about 
380  loads  of  timber  a  year,  and  to  provide  those, 
it  is  neeessary  to  cut  down  somewhere  about  S30 
trees  a  year ;  therefore  the  only  process,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  thinning  and  repairs  whicn, 
under  the  Besolution  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
ought  to  be  continued,  is  the  cuttiiw  down  of 
trees  for  the  satisfying  of  the  fuel  rights  of 
commoners,  involving  the  cutting  down  of  about 
330  trees  a  year ;  tluit,  of  course,  would  depend 
i^n  the  size  of  the  trees, 
a  100. 


Lord  Eslington. 

100.  Would  you  kindly  tell  us,  are  those  fuel 
rights  absolute  rights,  or  are  they  accompanied 
by  any  charge  for  the  fuel  furnished  ;  are  they 
absolute  rights  in  fuel  that  can  be  claimed  without 
charge? — They  are,  in  fact,  rights  which  aredefined 
in.  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners,  and  have 
exactly  the  character  which  is  there  mentioned. 
La  some  cases  there  are  payments  to  be  made  for  the 
right,  but  those  are  perpetual  payments.  Notices 
were  given  in  1871  of  a  further  Bill,  and  a  cor- 
respondence took  place,' at  the  beginnu^  of  1872, 
between  the  gentlemen  who  had actedfor  certain 
commoners  in  the  New  Forest  the  previons  year 
and  myself  with  reference  to  that  Bill,  in  order 
to  see  if  any  satisfactory  arrangemeata  could  be 
oorae  to.  That  did  not  result  in  any  understand- 
in||:,  and  the  Bill  was  never  proceeded  with.  I 
think  that  brings  die  history  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  therefore  I  should  be  giad  now  to  answer 
any  questions  which  the  Committee  may  wish  tor 
put  to  me,  aiodif  I  have  not  sufficient  infoimatioa 
now,  I  ean  obtain  it  before  the  next  meedng  of 
the  Committee. 

Jlr.  CoKpeT'Tempte, 

101.  Does  the  7th  section  of  liie  Deer  Removal 
Act,  which  saves  her  Majesty's  rights,  save  all 
the  forestal  right  which  she  possessed  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act? — The  7th  section  sares  all 
the  rights  of  the  Crown  except  the  right  to  keep 
deer. 

102.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  discue«on 
about  the  forestal  rights ;  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
what  words  in  that  clause  save  the  forestal  rights, 
as  distinguished  frwn  the  other  rights  which  it 
saves?— It  saves  all  the  rights  whioli  include 
forestal  rights. 

103.  But  you  are  not  able  to  di^inguish  b^ 
tween  the  difl'erent  rights  that  are  mamtained ; 
or  can  you  distinguish  between  the  different 
rights  that  are  mentioned  in  that  section,  and 
im.  us  what  words  apply  to  the  forestal  rights  ? 
— The  clause  says  that  "  The  said  forest  shall  re- 
main vested  in  Her  Majesty,  in  like  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  it  was  before  ttie  passing  of 
this  Act." 

104.  Would  that  apply  to  the  vesting  of  the 
soil  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  it  would  apply  to  every- 
thing other  than  the  deer,  which  are  expressly 
excepted. 

105.  Then  I  understand  you  to  eay  that  it  is 
quite  distinct  that  that  section  of  the  Act  does 
save  the  forestal  rights  ? — It  saves  all  the  rights 
of  the  Crown  except  the  right  to  deer. 

106.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  you  mean  that 
the  forestal  rights  are  among  the  rights  which 
are  saved? — The  forestal  rights  of  the  Crown, 
except  the  right  to  deer. 

Chairman. 

107.  Then  I  want  to  know  if  that  clause  is 
understood  by  the  commoners  who  petitioned 
against  the  Bill,  when  it  was  forst  introduced,  or 
by  the  counsel  who  represented  them,  to  save  the 
forestal  rights  of  the  Crown  ? — That  question  I 
really  am  wholly  unable  to  answer,  uid  it  could 
only  be  answered  by  calling  all  the  commoners, 
and  the  counsel  for  them  before  the  Committee. 

108.  Did  Mr.  Gardiner  state  in  the  clearest 
possible  terms  before  the  Committee  on  the  Bill, 
that  it  did  not  save  the  forestal  rights.  I  will 
read  you  the  words  ;  in  answer  to  Question  128, 
he  says  this :  "  I  retain  the  right  of  soil  which 
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M.  Watson.           ,  -,     .         i      ^  t  «        i 
would  give  the  Crown,  I  suppose,  2-14tn8,  or 

11  May       l-16tfa;    2-32rds   it    had   before;   it  is  a  mere 

1875.        manorial  or  seignorial  right  of  soil;  the  Crown 

would  have  no  other  forestal  right ;  as  regards 

the  forest,  it  is  completely  destroyed  " ;  and  then 

in  answer  to  another  question,  he  says :  "  The 

.    forestal  right  will  be  gone ;  the  Crown  will  have 

its  right  of  soil  and  right  of  timber " ;  and  in 

answer  to  another  question,  he  says:  "  I  say  as 

regards  the  residue,  the  Crown  will  be  simply  in 

the  position  of  a  lord  of  the  manor,  entitled  to 

the  sale  of  the  timber  "  r — I  think  Mr,  Gardiner 

has  already  explained  before  the  Committee  of 

1868,  first  of  all  that  that  had  reference    to  a 

£ill  in  a  different  state  from  the  Bill  as  it  passed, 

and  secondly,  that  he  thought  himself  that  he  was 

going  out  of  his  province  in  making  use  of  the 

expressions  which  he  did  in  1851. 

109.  Then  the  first  thing  I  have  to  ask  you  is, 
was  it  possible  that  the  Committee  or  the 
petitioners,  on  hearing  those  words  from  the 
authorised  solicitor  of  the  "Woods  and  Forests, 
could  have  any  doubt  whatever  that  the  Bill,  as 
ihen  drawn,  did  abandon  the  forestal  rights  of 
the  Crown  ?  — I  think  they  must  have  had  great 
doubt,  because  Mr.  Talbot  entertained  exactly 
the  contrary  opinion,  and  controverted  the  result 
which  Mr.  Gardiner  seemed  to  have  arrived  at ; 
and  that  it  was  not  very  material  seems  to  have 
been  clear,  because  they,  themselves,  afterwards 
stipulated  that  the  Crown  should  be  left  in  the 
position  of  a  lord  of  the  manor,  which  would  not 
nave  been  necessary  if  Mr.  Gardiner's  conclusion 
were  correct. 

1 10.  Will  you  state  to  what  you  are  alluding 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Talbot ;  because  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  passage  to  which  you  allude  ? — I 
am  reading  from  the  shorthand  notes  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  then  occurred ;  it  is  not  in  the 
print  which  you  have  before  you. 

111.  Then  I  understand  that  you  have  no 
printed  document  that  will  show  these  expres- 
sions that  you  attribute  to  Mr.  Talbot  ? — 1  nave 
no  printed  document  showing  them,  but  I  have 
that  which  I  think  is  more  authentic  than  a 
printed  document,  because  it  is  the  original  tran- 
script received  fi  om  Messrs.  Gumey ;  a  printed 
document  is  only  copied  from  those  notes. 

112.  I  will  pass  on  to  another  question.  When 
the  Bill  wa«  introduced,  the  second  clause  said, 
"  When  such  deer  shall  have  been  so  removed, 
the  right  of  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, to  keep  deer  and  other  beasts  of  forest 
or  chase  in  tne  said  forest,  sh.ill  absolutely 
cease."  Now  you  made  a  distinction  between 
some  forestal  rights  and  others.  Would  you  tell 
roe  what  forestal  right  could  continue  when  the 
right  "  to  keep  deer  and  other  beasts  of  forest  or 
chase"  had  ceased? — Every  forest,  as  I  read  at 
starting,  includes  a  chase,  and  a  park,  and  a 
wan'en.  Among  the  animals  of  the  chase  are 
foxes;  among  the  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren, 
are  hares,  pheasants,  and  partridges. 

113.  Those  are  rights  of  chase,  I  believe,  not 
of  forest? — They  are  rights  of  forest  in  this  sense, 
that  when  a  forest  is  made  it  includes  a  chase 
and  a  warren,  and  that  the  chase  and  the  warren 
are  constituent  parts  of  the  forest ;  but  there  are 
beasts  of  forest  as  distinguished  from  beasts 
of  chase  or  warren,  but  being  part  of  the  forest, 
the  forest  laws  operate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole. 

1 14.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  rights  of  chase  and 


Chairman — continued. 

rights  of  warren  may  exist  where  there  is  no 
forest  ? — It  is  so  sometimes. 

115.  But  in  regard  to  the  beasts  of  forest,  are 
not  the  other  animals,  wolves,  bears,  and  hares  ? 
— If  you  refer  to  Man  wood,  I  think  I  read  that 
every  forest  included  a  chase,  a  park,  and  a 
warren ;  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  are  five, 
the  hart,  the  hare,  the  hinde,  the  boare  and  the 
wolf. 

116.  Then  was  not  Mr.  Gardiner  quite  ac- 
curate when  he  stated  that  by  this  clause  in- 
cluding deer  and  other  beasts  of  forest  or  chase, 
the  forestal  rights  of  the  Crown  were  then  aban- 
doned?— I  think  he  explained  in  1868  that  he 
was  not. 

117.  I  ask  you  whether  you,  as  a  lawyer,  can 
conceive  any  possibility  of  his  being  inaccurate 
in  the  simple  statement  that  that  clause  did 
abandon  forestal  rights  of  the  Crown  ? — I  feel 
very  great  doubts. 

118.  Will  you  state  them? — To  begin  with, 
hares  are  animals  of  the  forest. 

119.  Then  perhaps  you  will  correctly  tell  us 
what  the  effect  of  forestal  rights  is ;  is  it  not  the 
power  of  preventing  the  killing  of  deer  in  any 
unauthorised  way  by  the  power  of  the  forest 
law  ?  Then  I  want  to  ask  whether  the  ordinair 
right  which  exists  in  every  landowner  to  kill 
the  hares  upon  his  own  land,  and  which  would 
vest  in  the  Sovereign  as  an  owner  of  soil,  could 
be  called  practically  a  forestal  right? — The 
question  01  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
seems  to  me  to  be  based,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  so,  on  such  a  misapprehension  of  the  position 
of*^  things  in  the  New  Forest,  that  I  hardly  know 
how  to  answer  it ;  because  the  Crown  in  the 
New  Forest  is  the  owner  of  the  freehold,  subject 
only  to  certain  rights  of  common  during  a  limited 
time  of  the  year ;  those  rights  of  common  during 
that  particular  time  of  the  year  are  again  subject 
to  the  burthen  of  the  Crown's  forestal  rights ; 
everything  that  the  commoners  have  not,  the 
Crown,  as  owner  of  the  freehold,  has. 

120.  What  I  meant  to  ask  is  this  :  when  the 
Sovereign  has  abandoned  the  right  of  preserving 
hares  under  the  forest  law,  does  not  the  Sovereign 
reserve  the  right  of  coming  and  shooting  hares 
as  the  owner  of  the  soil  under  the  Game  Laws  ? 
— There  was  no  abandonment  of  the  right  of 
preserving  hares  under  the  forest  laws,  because 
the  Act  by  section  7  expressly  said  that  the 
Forest  was  to  remain  vested  m  Her  Majesty 
just  as  it  was  before  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

121.  I  thought  you  said  just  now  that  "beasts 
of  forest  or  chase  "  included  hares? — "Forest." 

122.  If  the  Queen,  by  those  words,  abandoned 
her  right  to  keep  the  hares,  she  might  still  re- 
serve the  light  of  coursing  and  shooting  them  as 
she  does  at  present,  in  the  right  of  owner  of  the 
soil? — She  might  in  that  capacity,  if  the  Bill 
had  been  passed  in  that  state.  But  it  was  not ; 
those  words  were  struck  out  on  the  26th  June 
1851. 

123.  You  did  not  mean,  I  think,  to  question 
that  the  Sovereign  in  regard  to  the  New  Forest, 
has  the  same  rights  of  the  soil,  such  as  sporting, 
chasing,  or  shooting,  that  any  other  owner  of  the 
soil  has  ? — If  the  rights  of  forest  had  been 
abolished,  the  Crown,  as  owner  of  the  soil,  would 
have  had  the  same  rights  as  other  landowners 
have,  if  that  is  the  question  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  put  to  me. 

124.  Then  I  want  to  ask  whether  the  deer  are 

not 
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not  the  animals  for  which  all  the  forest  laws  were 
practically  intended  to  act?— In  recent  times;  I 
should  think  they  were  the  animals,  not  only  for 
which  the  forest  laws  were  principally  enforced, 
but  for  which,  possibly,  the  rights  of  common 
themselves  existed  in  return  for  the  damage  done 
by  the  deer. 

125.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  a  deer  is  not  pro- 
tected by  the  eame  laws ,  but  only  by  the  forest 
laws  ? — I  think  I  have  read  the  sections  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  which  relate  to  deer  which  are 
not  enactments  regarding  forest  laws,  but  statute 
laws. 

126j  Then  with  regard  to  the  forest  laws  which 
have  been  chiefly  mentioned  in  your  evidence, 
namely,  the  fence  month  and  winter  heyning,  are 
not  those  rights  specially  intended  for  the  proteo- 
tion  of  deer,  and  could  they  be  used  for  the  pro- 
tection of  any  other  animal? — I  should  have 
thought  certainly  that  the  reason  of  fence  month 
being  observed  was  very  greatly  for  the  protec- 
tion of  other  animals. 

127.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  the  right  offence 
month  is  not  really  a  right  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  to  prevent  the  passage  of  men  or  animals  in 
the  forest  during  the  month  when  fawns  are  being 
bom  and  lying  about  in  a  helpless  state  ?-~l  be- 
lieve that  that  is  one  of  the  objects;  but  the 
Right  Honourable  Member's  question  seems  to 
imply  that  the  fence  month  is  a  restriction  of  a 
right  of  common,  whereas  the  real  circumstance 
of  the  case,  as  laid  down  by  Lord  Justice  Mel- 
lish,  are  that  the  existence  of  that  right  of  com- 
mon is  only  during  the  other  periods  of  the  year ; 
the  Crown  is  originally  the  owner  of  the  soil ;  all 
that  is  not  granted  away  to  the  commoners  re- 
mains in  the  Crown  ;  the  commoners  have  rights 
during  certain  periods  of  the  year  which  do  not 
include  the  fence  month  ;  and  the  Crown  retains 
the  fence  month  as  part  of  its  original  ownership 
of  the  soil. 

128.  Is  not  the  fence  month  a  creature  of  forest 
law  ? — Provisions  are  made  for  the  observance  of 
the  fence  month  by  the  forest  law,  just  as  provi- 
sions are  made  for  rights  of  common  at  other 
times  of  the  year,  the  whole  depending  on  forest 
law. 

129.  Could  the  right  of  fence  month  exist  with- 
out forest  law  ? — No  more  than  rights  of  common 
could. 

130.  Yon  do  admit  that  it  is  a  result  of  forest 
law  ? — That  is  a  question  which  seems  to  me  to 
imply  a  reversal  of  the  real  position  of  the  par- 
ties. The  rights  of  common  are  exercisable  during 
periods  of  rae  year  that  do  not  include  fence 
month;  and  therefore  I  say  that  the  rights  of 
common  do  exist  during  the  other  periods  of  the 
year,  because  of  the  rights  of  forest. 

131.  I  want  to  know  first,  whether  fence 
month  is  part  of  the  forest  law,  or  not  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Henry  Scott 

132.  Is  not  fence  month  for  the  protection  of 
the  deer,  and  the  deer  only  ? — I  said  that  there 
were  other  animals  which  were  protected  by  it, 
and  to  which  it  was  a  benefit. 

Mr.  Cowper- Temple. 

133.  Forestal  law  is  just  as  reasonable,  I  pre- 
sume, as  any  other  law ;  and  was  not  the  reason 
of  the  forest  law,  that  it  enabled  the  Crown  to 
prevent  people  from  coming  into  the  forest  in 
fence  month,  in  order   to  preserve  the  fawns, 
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since  it  is  the  month  when  fawns  are  produced  ?    H.  Watson, 
—  The    right  honourable    gentleman's  question        — 
has  reference  to  persons  going  into  the  forest ;       *  *  May 
but  I  suppose  he  does  not  mean  persons  going         ^^75- 
there  to  exercise  rights  of  common ;  if  the  ques- 
tion relates  only  to  rights  of  way,  I  may  say  that 
it  has  not  been  usual  to  prevent  persons  passing 
about  the  New  Forest  during  fence  month. 

134.  I  was  speaking  of  the  strict  right  of  law, 
and  not  of  the  practice ;  and  I  apprehend  that  I 
am  correct  in  saying  that  the  original  right  of 
fence  month  did  apply  to  individuals  who  might 
have  interfered  with  the  fawns,  just  as  much  as 
to  cattle,  who  might  have  interfered  with  the 
fawns,  independently  now  of  any  practice,  I 
mean  ?  —  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  refer  to 
Manwood  to  read  the  passage.  At  folio  76, 
Manwood  says,  "  No  man  ought  to  wander  up 
and  downe  in  the  forrest  in  the  time  of  the  fence 
moneth,  without  some  especiall  bueinesse  there. 
And  note,  that  the  execution  of  the  lawes  of  the 
forrest  (as  it  doth  appeare  by  the  ancient  assises 
and  iters)  have  been  so  severely  looked  into,  for 
the  preservation  and  quiet  of  the  wild  beastes 
with  their  fawnes  in  this  time,  that  no  man 
might  be  8ufl!ered  to  have  any  accesse  or  passage 
neere  unto  any  place  where  they  do  then  frequent 
or  resort." 

135.  Then  I  may  ask,  would  it  be  equitable 
for  the  Crown  no<ir,  in  the  case  of  a  power  which 
was  originally  given  by  the  forest  law  for  the 
protection  of  fawns,  to  use  that  power  merely 
tor  troubling  and  annoying  the  people  who  would 
wish  to  pass  through  the  forest  when  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  law  had  passed  had  ceased, 
namely,  the  protection  of  the  young  deer  ? — The 
right  honourable  gentleman's  question  blends 
two  subjects  which  are  entirely  distinct  from  each 
other,  that  is,  persons  walking  about  in  the  forest 
for  their  pleasure,  and  persons  going  into  the 
forest  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  rights  of 
common. 

136.  I  meant  to  confine  it  only  to  those  who 
pass  without  any  reference  to  rights  of  common 
at  all ;  I  meant  simply  people  wandering  about 
who  might  simply  accidentally  interfere  with  the 
fawns? — Then  limiting  it  to  persons  walking 
about  in  the  forest,  not  having  any  legal  right  to 
do  so,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  complaint  has 
been  made,  either  before  or  since  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1851,  in  reference  to  interlerence 
with  any  such  persons. 

137.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  unusual  thing  for 
the  Crown  to  exercise  a  right  when  the  purpose 
for  which  that  right  was  granted  had  entirely 
ceased  ? — That  is  a  hypothetical  question  which 
I  do  not  think  at  all  arises  in  the  present  case. 

138.  It  appears  that  on  the  26th  of  June,  the 
Committee,  having  heard  Mr.  Gardiner's  evidence, 
and  the  counsel  for  the  petitioners  having  de- 
parted, made  an  alteration  in  the  Bill,  and 
scratched  out  the  words  "  other  beasts  of  chase." 
Now  I  want  to  know  whether  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  that  alteration  prevented  the  Crown 
from  relinquishing  the  right  of  forest  which  Mr. 
Gardiner  stated  had  been  relinquished  by  the 
Bill  in  its  first  shape  ? — I  think  that  the  question 
is  quite  concluded  by  the  negotiations  which  took 
place,  that  is,  that  the  commoners,  who  were 
petitioners,  distinctly  asked  that  the  (.^rown 
should  consider  the  measure  as  final,  and  that  it 
should  be  left  in  the  position  of  a  lord  of  the 
manor  (a  most  ambiguous  phrase  that),  that  that 
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provision  was  not  assented  to,  and  that  no  finality 
clause  was  introduced  into  the  Bill. 

139.  You  stated  that  the  agreement  to  which 
you  have  alluded  as  appearing  from  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner's bin  of  costs  led  to  the  changes  and  additions 
which  appear  in  the  Bill  as  reported  in  July  ? — 
The  Right  honourable  gentleman  mil  quite 
understand  me  that  I  was  not  a  party  to  these 
transactions;  and  I  can  only  represent  to  the 
Committee  what  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
the  effect  of  them  by  my  perusal  of  the  docu- 
ments. 

140.  That  is  what  I  want  to  ask  you  ;  is  not 
the  effect  of  those  interveners  that  are  mentioned 
in  that  bill  of  costs  seen  in  the  Bill  which  was 
changed  subsequently  to  those  negotiations,  the 
Bill,  namely,  that  was  printed  in  July? — The 
Bill  was  altered  partly  before  and  partly  after 
those  negotiations. 

141.  Then  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  alterar- 
tion  of  the  Bill  on  the  26th  July,  namely,  the 
striking  out  of  the  words  "  other  beasts  of  duise," 
could  by  any  possibility  have  been  the  produce 
of  i^^reemestd  which  occurred  in  the  following 
month  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  stated  distinctly  that 
the  alterations  in  the  Bill  were  made  partly 
before  and  partly  after  the  negotiations  in  the 
fidlowing  month.  The  words  "other  beaat  of 
forest  or  chase"  were  struck- out  of  the  Bill 
before  the  negotiations ;  the  alterations  reducing 
the  quantity  of  land  for  the  Crown  allotment 
from  14,000  to  10,(XX)  acres,  and  for  ascertaining 
rights  of  common,  and  for  saying  that  the  Crown 
siKxuld  have  only  the  right  of  inclosing  plots  of 
300  or  more  acres  at  a  time,  were  introduced 
after. 

142.  Then  I  may  take  it,  may  I,  as  the  result 
of  those  docnmMits  that  you  put  in,  that  the 
question  of  the  original  words, "  beasts  of  dutse," 
could  not  have  been  in  any  way  affected  by  the 
subsequent  negotiations?  —  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  Mr.  Cozwell  was  folly  informed 
of  the  position  in  which  the  Bill  stood  at  the 
time  those  negotiations  took  place.  He  is  living, 
and  can  come,  if  necessary,  and  give  evidence 
here. 

143.  But  with  regard  to  the  bill  of  costs 
which  you  put  in,  does  anything  appear  there  to 
show  that  the  omission  of  those  wm-ds  followed 
any  negotiation  or  any  interview  or  any  agree- 
ment?— The  omission  of  those  words  preceded 
the  negotiation  and  the  interview  and  the  agree- 
ment. 

144.  Therefore,  would  it  not  follow  that,  as 
f&T  as  the  information  exists  before  us,  the  com- 
moners were  not  informed  of  this  change  which 
cceurred  in  the  Bill  on  the  26th  June? — I 
again  feel  that  I  am  in  a  difficulty,  because  I 
h^ve  not  any  personal  knowledge  <^  what  took 
piaee ;  but  if  I  may  be  allowed  respectfully  to 
rejiresent  to  the  Coaamittee  what  seems  to  be  the 
deduction  from  the  papers  before  them,  it  is  this  : 
that  the  commoners  must  have  known  in  substance 
that  the  Bill,  as  paseed  by  the  Committee,  would 
not  have  left  the  Crown  in  the  position,  of  an 
ordinary  lord  of  the  manor,  because  in  July  they 
put  forward,  as  a  distinct  matter  for  coBsideration, 
that  it  shall  be  so  deemed  that  it  shall  be  final, 
and  leave  the  Crown  in  the  position  of  a  lord  of 
the  manor ;  if  the  Bill  was  sattiafactory  to  then 
in  that  respect,  there  was  no  need  for  a  stipular 
tion  in  their  behalf;  it  was  because  it  was  not 


Mr.  Cowuer^TetHpk — contiDued. 
satisfactory  that  they  made  the  stipulation  which 
was  waived  by  Lord  Malmesbury. 

145.  My  recollection  fnun  the  bill  of  costs 
was  that  it  was  not  a  new  thing,  but  that  they 
acknowledged  it  was  part  of  what  existed ;  but  if 
you  will  just  turn  to  what  is  mentioned  under 
the  date  of  July  8th,  in  the  paper  you  have 
handed  in,  you  will  see  that  what  Her  Majesty  is 
said  to  have  desired  to  obtain  was  to  settle  a 
quantity  clause,  and  conetitBting  a  local  tribunal 
of  verderei-s  and  a  barrister  to  be  a  court  to  deter- 
mine common  rights ;  the  extent  of  the  inolosure 
was  to  be  limited,  and  then  the  quantity  was 
to  be  reduced  from  14,000  to  10,000  acres; 
but  I  cannot  see  anything  that  would  lead  ua  to 
suppose  that  they  did  not  fully  aceept  Mr. 
Gardiner's  evidence,  which  was  to  the  effcet  that 
the  Bill  as  printed  did  reduce  the  Crown  to  ike 
poution  of  a  lord  of  a  nMUior  ? — Will  the  Bight 
honourable  gentleman  permit  me  to  call  nis 
attention  to  the  passage  at  the  top  of  page  2  of 
the  printed  paper  of  extracts  from  Mr.  Gardiner's 
diary,  which  I  have  handed  in,  in  which  it  is  said 
that :  "  His  Lurdship  waived  any  restriction  as 
r^arded  trees  to  be  planted,  waived  all  mention 
of  finality,  also  waived  any  restriction  as  to 
Crown  rights,  other  than  r^ht  of  deer,  in  re- 
spect of  which  oou^nsatioB  was  to  be  made." 
As  construing  that  I  put  is  a  memorandum 
received  from  Mr.  Coxwell,  which  ^owed  what 
«  finality  "  was,  and  that  the  Crown  was  to  be 
left  as  an  ordinary  lord  of  the  manor,  and  that 
that  stipulation  was  abandoned  by  Lord  Malmes- 
bury. 

146.  With  r^ard  to  oomp«Bsation ;  when  the 
Bill  was  first  given  notice  o^  and  first  proposed 
to  the  commoners,  was  it  not  understood  that  the 
Crown,  in  abandoning  its  forestal  rights,  was  re- 
ceiving compensation  in  the  form  of  14,000  acres; 
and  if  so,  I  want  to  know  whether  t^  forestal 
rights  are  not  part  of  what  was  abandoned  in  re- 
turn for  the  compensation  ? — Or^inally,  the  Bill 
proposed  that  14,000  acres  of  land  should  be 
mdosed  in  the  first  instance ;  that  when  the  trees 
in  that  were  grown  up  so  as  to  be  past  dai^er, 
other  14,000  acres  should  be  inclosed,  irrespee- 
tively  of  the  quantity  of  6,000  acres,  which  ia 
also  mentioned  in  the  Bill,  and  that  deer,  atnd 
other  beasts  of  the  forest  or  chase,  should  be  re- 
moved, but  that  the  forest  should  remain  vested  in 
Her  Majesty,  as  it  was  before  the  pasang  of  the 
Act. 

147.  Then  as  to  this  compensation  of  planting 
14,000  acres,  in  addition  to  what  had  been  already 
agreed  to,  how  much  of  that  compensation  was 
for  the  extinguishing  of  the  r^ht  of  keefong 
deer,  or  was  any  portion  of  it  given  for  the  ceadog 
of  the  right  to  keep  wolves,  bears,  or  other  beasts 
of  the  forest  ? — That  is  a  qnestioa  which  I  am 
afriud  I  am  utteriy  unable  to  aaewer. 

148.  You  do  not  think  that  anybody  in  your 
department  would  seriously  propose  to  have 
compensation  for  ceasing  <^  the  right  to  keep  any 
other  beasts  of  the  forest  than  deer? — If  the 
result  of  the  clause  would  have  been  that  the 
Crown  would  be  left  in  the  position  of  an  or^ 
dinary  lord  of  the  manor,  instead  of  having 
forestal  rights,  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  very 
grave  reason  for  asking  for  very  substantial 
compensation. 

149.  Do  not  the  proceedmgs  which  are  printed 
before  us,  seem  to  show  tlutt  Mr.  Gardiner,  in 
1851,  who  was  speaking  officially,  informed  the 
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Ck^amittee  that  Bubetaiidal  oompensation  had 
been  already  obtaiiied  for  the  abaadonment  of 
all  Ae  forestal  rights  ? — That  the  petitioners, 
who  were  the  persons  before  the  Committee, 
were  not  misled  by  any  eridence  of  Mr.  Oardi- 
ner's  is  perfectly  clear,  inasmuch  as  they  made  a 
distinct  proposal  on  the  subject  afterwards,  which 
they  waiTed. 

150.  What  was  that  proposal  ?  — That  the 
Crown  should  be  left  ia  the  position  of  an  or- 
dinary lord  of  the  manor. 

151.  When  did  yon  say  that  was  made? — By 
Mr.  CoKwell  in  the  paper  which  I  have 
handed  in. 

152.  Have  yon  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
oommofDers  doubted  Mr.  Grardiner's  evidenee, 
thattheOrownwaeaetaallyin  the  position  of  a  lord 
of  the  manor  ? — I  thinik  I  haye  the  best  poasible 
evidence  that  they  did  not  aoquieece  in  Mr.  Gbur* 
<fiiier'B  evidence,  inasmuch  as  they  made  a  distinct 

Provision  to  oatry  out  the  stipulation  that  the 
)rown  should  be  left  in  the  position  of  a  knrd  of 
the  manor. 

153.  Did  DoA  that  mean  that  they  would  not 
ha^e  the  -provision  altered  ? — I  think  that  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  !]^11  as  it  stood,  and 
adopted  the  oronioa  of  their  oounael,  Mr.  Talbot, 
nrther  than  of  the  solicitor  to  the  Woods,  Mr. 
Gardiner ;  they  made  a  stipulation,  and  after  Ihst 
they  abandoned  it  or  waived  it. 

154.  Yon  mentioned  in  your  evidence  that 
there  were  two  classes  o£  common  rights  over  the 
forest;  one  by  indulgoice  after  the  forest  was 
created ;  the  other,  t»e  right  o£  common  which 
existed  before  the  affiirestation  of  waste  lands  ? — 
l^e  Biffht  honourable  geslieman  misunderstood 
me,  if  he  thinks  I  aaid  any^diing  of  the  sort ; 
what  I  asid  was,  that  Mr.  Esdaile,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Conunittee  of  the  House  of  Liords, 
refeniag  to  Manwood,  eu^eated  that  that  might 
be  the  -origin  of  ri^its  in  the  New  Forest,  and 
that  Lord  diietioe  MeUish  referoed  in  his  ju^- 
ment  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  ongin ;  but  I 
said  that  here  we  oould  not  go  behind  the  decisicm 
under  the  Act  of  1651,  and  that  we  must  assume 
that  the  rights  at  the  time  of  their  origin  were 
as  they  have  been  decided  by  law  now  to  be. 

155.  Then,  as  it  is  a  fact  admitted  by  all 
authorities,  that  there  are  these  two  classes  of 
rights  of  ooounoners ;  one,  the  right  of  those  per- 
sons who  get  the  right  of  common  over  a  forest 
after  it  is  afforested  on  account  of  the  ground 
htaag  waste,  and  the  other  the  preceding  right 
which  exists  over  the  wastes  of  a  forest,  as  it 
doee  over  any  other  wastes ;  what  I  want  to  ask 
yom  is,  are  yon  aware  that  all  the  claims  which 
were  received  on  the  register  are  claims  of  the 
latter  kind,  lliat  is,  of  ri^ts  of  common  as  over 
the  waste,  and  not  rights  of  indulgence  ? — The 
Right  honourable  gentleman's  question  assumes 
thii^  which  I  am  not  in  anyway  prepared  to 
admit.  The  rights  of  common  here  are  defined 
by  a  deckion  <^  Parliamentary  CommissioBers  ; 
we  cannot  go  behind  that  decision ;  we  cannot 
go  into  the  origin  of  the  rights  at  all ;  nor  can 
we  go  into  the  question  of  claims.  The  claims, 
only  BO  fitr  as  they  have  been  decided  to  be  valid, 
and  appear  on  the  decision,  are  valid  chunn. 
Whatever  grounds  may  have  been  put  in  the 
claims,  we  can  only  look  at  the  decision;  and 
there  is  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  1654  vvhicfa  ex- 
pveady  says  that  clums  exercised  nnce  1600  shall 
be  valid.     Now  if  tiwse  claims  had  been  first 
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exercised  sinoe  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  William 
the   Third,  there  might  nave  been  very  grave 
doubt,  at  all  events,  as' to  whether  they  could 
have  had  any  legal  origin  or  any  legal  exist- 

6 ACQ* 

156.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  case  where 
60  years'  prescription  of  rights  would  be  hdd 
valid  ? — I  have  read  the  decision  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas,  Sir  John  Jervis, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Crowder,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Willes,  in  which  they  intimate  grave  doubts  as 
to  whether  it  would  be  held  vahd.  They  held 
that  30  years'  user  was  not  sufficient,  and  they 
intimate  grave  doubts  whether  60  years'  user 
would  have  been  sufficient.  To  remove  those 
doubts,  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  Act  of  1854, 
under  the  stipulations  made  at  the  time  of  the 
negotiations  of  1851,  and  therefore  those  rights 
have  now  been  declared  to  be  valid. 

157.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  chtims 
registered  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second 
would  be  valkl  at  the  present  time  ? — The  Right 
hojwirrable  gentleman  uses  a  term  which  he  will 
forgive  me  lor  saying  may  possibly  be  misleading, 
because  there  is  a  register  of  decisions  under  the 
Act  of  1851,  and  only  an  entry  of  claims  in  the 
Justice  Seat  <rf  1670.  Upon  those  claims  ia 
1670  there  were  no  decisions,  and,  therefore, 
although  gentlemen  chose  to  claim  very  exten- 
sive rights  over  the  forest,  those  were  not  adjudi- 
cated upon,  and  that  they  did  not  exist  in  the 
fonn  cl«med  in  1670  is  clear  to  demonstration, 
inasmuch  as  by  the  Act  of  WilHam  the  Third, 
passed  only  28  years  afterwards,  the  rights  are 
declared  to  be  very  much  more  limited  in  many 
cases  than  they  clumed  to  be  in  the  Justice  Seat 
of  1670. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

158.  Where  do  you  find  that  statement?—- 
Many  of  the  claims  in  the  Justice  Seat  of  1670 
are  to  be  exercisable,  for  instance,  during  fence 
mouth.  Now,  during  fence  month  there  is  no 
right  of  common  in  the  forest ;  it  is  declared  by 
the  statute. 

Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

159.  May  we  take  the  entries  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second  as  a  guide  to  ascertain 
whether  the  claims  which  were  made  before  the 
last  court,  and  which  were  admitted,  were  of  aa 
ancient  date  ? — I  do  not  think  the  claims  made 
at  the  Justice  Seat  of  1670  are  now  of  any  value 
whatever  ibr  the  purpose  of  determining  what 
the  riu:hts  of  conunoners  of  the  New  Forest  are. 
I  think  we  cannot  go  back  beyond  the  decisioB 
uader  the  Acts  (^1851  and  18.54. 

160.  I  only  mentioned  it  with  reference  to  the 
suggestion  thait  you  have  thrown  out  that  some 
particular  favour  was  shown  to  the  commonws  by 
allowing  them  54  years'  user ;  and  I  wanted  to 
know  whether,  if  those  claims  were  really  as  old 
as  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  boon 
would  be  a  very  great  one  ? — Certainly  not,  ia 
that  particular  case ;  but  what  I  wanted  to  point 
out  for  the  consideration  of  the  Bight  honourable 
gentleman,  and  other  members  of  the  Committee, 
was  this;  that-  subsequently  to  the  Act  of 
William  the  Third,  it  was  very  doubtful  if  any 
new  right  of  common  oould  be  lawfully  created ; 
but  the  Act  of  1854,  resulting  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  1851,  legalised  all  rights  which  had  been 
exerdsed  rince  1800;  therefore  we  haveposribly 
a  new  class  of  rights  coming  into  existence. 

E  4  161.  You 
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161.  You  were  informing  the  Committee  of  a 
particular  class  of  cases  m  Waltham  Forest, 
where  it  was  held  as  probable  that  the  common 
rishts  bad  been  subsequent  to  the  afforestation. 
Now,  do  you  think  that  the  same  opinion  would 
be  held  in  regard  to  the  New  Forest,  which  has 
this  peculiarity  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
forests,  namely,  that  the  aflorestation  of  the  New 
Forest  is  a  matter  of  historical  record ;  we  know 
when  it  occurred,  and  we  may  suppose  that  over 
those  wastes  which  were  afforested  by  William 
the  First,  there  would  have  been  the  same  com- 
mon rights  as  over  all  the  other  wastes  in  the 
county  and  neighbourhood  of  the  New  Forest  ? 
—The  Right  honourable  gentleman  attributes  to 
me  the  opinion  of  a  much  greater  man  than 
myself.  Lord  J  ustice  Mcliish,  and  I  shall  venture 
to  read  his  words  i^ain,  which  are  these :  "  I 
think  it  is  possible  that  the  king  at  the  time 
when  the  forest  was  originally  formed  might 
have  created  that  right.  If  at  the  time  when 
the  forest  was  originally  formed,  the  land  was 
the  property  of  the  Crown,  I  cannot  see  why 
the  king,  when  he  formed  the  manors,  might  not 
have  granted  to  the  lord  of  each  manor  for  him- 
self and  his  tenants,  a  right  of  common  over  all 
the  wastes  of  the  forest ;  or  if  the  lands  were  not 
the  lands  of  the  Crown  at  the  time,-when  the 
forest  was  formed,  then  the  forest  might  have 
been  formed  with  the  consent  of  the  owners  of 
the  land  over  which  the  forest  was  formed, 
because,  in  point  of  law,  the  king  could  not  make 
a  man's  land  into  forest  without  some  agreement 
or  consent  from  him.  Then  it  may  have  been 
part  of  the  arrangement  by  which  the  forest  was 
formed,  that  ail  the  owners  oflands  within  the  forest 
were  to  have  rights  of  common  over  the  wastes 
of    the    forest."     Now,  the    Right    honourable 

entleman  will  see  that  the  Lord  Justice  dealt  with 
oth  classes  of  cases ;  he  assumes  that  where  the 
right  of  common  was  created  it  was  a  compensation 
for  the  burden  of  the  forest,  and  that  where  the 
right  of  common  was  restricted  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  forest  law,  proper  compensation  was 
made  at  the  time  by  the  Crown  to  the  persons 
entitled  to  the  right  of  common;  but  that  we 
must  now  consider  that  everything  done  was 
done  properly. 

162.  But  was  not  thatjudgment  given  with  refer- 
ence to  a  forest  in  different  circumstances  from 
the  New  Forest,  inasmuch  as  the  afforestation  of 
the  forest  to  which  the  judgment  referred  was 
not  a  matter  of  historical  record  ? — I  cannot  see 
any  difference  in  that  respect,  because  the  Lord 
Justice  goes  back  to  the  origin  and  says  we 
must  assume  that  these  rights  of  common, 
whether  of  one  character  or  the  other,  were  right- 
fully constituted  in  their  present  form. 

163.  You  do  not  wish  the  Committee  to  doubt 
that  common  rights  in  the  New  Forest  have 
existed  previous  to  the  afforestation ;  you  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that,  have  you  ? — I  have  not 
any  reason  to  suppose  it. 

164.  And,  therefore,  you  can  give  us  neither 
a  reason  for  nor  against  it  ? — Neither  way,  ex- 
cept that  as  I  have  mentioned,  in  Domesday 
Book  I  could  not  find  any  mention  of  rights  of 
common,  and  while  I  said  so  I  said  at  the  same 
time  I  thought  that  that  was  a  circumstance 
which  ought  not  to  operate  to  the  detriment  of  com- 
moners, because  in  very  many  other  cases  where 
really  rights  of  common  do  exist,  those  rights  of 
common  are  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book. 
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In  fact,  I  believe  that  no  rights  of  common  in 
the  county  of  Hants  are  mentioned  in  it 

165.  Was  not  the  bai^ain  made  in  the  Deer 
Removal  Act  an  advaiitageous  one  to  the  Crown, 
inasmuch  as  the  Crown  obtained  the  right  of 
having  10,000  acres  of  plantation  in  lieu  of  the 
value  of  3,000  deer  ?— If  the  powers  of  the  Act 
of  1851  had  been  fully  carried  out,  as  they  have 
not  been,  owing  to  the  circumstances  which  I 
have  mentioned,  I  presume  that  it  was  considered 
at  the  time  they  would  have  been  advantageous 
to  the  Crown,  and  it  was  considered  at  the  time 
also  that  they  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
commoners  and  the  landowners  in  the  New 
Forest,  otherwise  they  would  not,  with  the  very 
able  legal  assistance  they  then  had,  have  assented 
to  the  measure ;  certainly  the  Right  honourable 
gentleman's  predecessor.  Lord  Seymour,  would 
not  have  aesfuted  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  Crown, 
nor  would  the  solicitor  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh 
or  his  counsel  have  assented  to  it  on  the  part  of 
the  commoners. 

166.  You  consider  that  it  was  a  mutual  advan- 
tage to  both  parties  ? — ^It  was  considered  so  at 
the  time  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  Crown  has  only 
inclosed  5,000  acres,  instead  of  10,000  acres,  the 
public  at  the  present  time  are  losing  the  benefit 
of  the  growth  of  5,000  acres  of  plantations  which 
was  intended  by  that  Act  to  have  been  formed 
in  return  for  the  burden  of  the  deer. 

167.  Are  they  not  also  saved  the  expenditure 
that  they  must  have  incurred  to  prepare  these 

Slantations  ? — That  it  was  hoped  woula  be  repro- 
uctive expenditure.  Probably  the  Right  honour- 
able gentleman,  who  has  property  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, is  about  as  well  acquainted  with  that 
subject  as  I  am,  and  better. 

168.  Is  it  not  a  disputed  point  whether  the 
Crown  has  those  rolling  powers  of  which  you 
have  been  speaking,  or  whether  it  has  only  the 
power  of  doubling  the  quantity  of  acres  which  it 
was  originally  allowed  to  inclose  ? — So  far  as  I 
know,  the  question  was  for  the  first  time  raised 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1868  ;  I  believe  that  it  was  always  treated  as  & 
matter  free  from  doubt  up  to  that  date  ;  I  think 
that  then  the  point  was  suggested,  that  the 
Crown  had  only  the  power  of  inclosing  twice 
under  the  Act  of  William  the  Third ;  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  that  under  the  Act  of  George 
theTmrd,  and  now  again  under  the  Act  of  1851, 
the  original  power  under  the  Act  of  William 
the  Third  has  been  treated  as  a  rolling 
power. 

169.  Does  the  question  turn  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Act  of  William  the  Third  '—Partly 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  Act  of  William  the 
Third,  and  partly  on  the  interpretation  put  upon 
that  Act  by  the  Act  of  George  the  Third,  and 
the  Act  of  the  present  Queen. 

170.  And  was  it  on  account  of  that  doubt 
which  had  been  raised,  that  they  put  into  the 
Bill  a  declaratory  enactment  to  declare  that  the 
Crown  had  this  rolling  power  ? — Certainly ;  be- 
cause the  doubt  having  been  raised,  and  there 
being  a  doubt  on  the  literal  construction  of  the 
Act,  but  no  doubt  the  intention,  so  far  as  could 
be  ascertained,  either  on  the  part  of  the  Crown 
or  the  commoners ;  it  was  thought  a  proper  case 
to  subimt  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 
We  should,  of  course,  have  to  satisfy  Parliament 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  such  as 
to  justify  Parliament  in  inserting  a  declaratioa 
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iu  the  Bill  that  the  Crown  had  the  right  as  a 
roiling  power. 

171.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  proposed  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  to  ask  for  a  legal 
opinion  as  to  the  vexed  question  of  this  toties 
quotieg,  and  that  the  Commissioner  of  Woods  did 
not  agree  to  take  a  legal  opinion  ? — The  circum- 
stance is  not  within  my  knowledge. 

]  72.  In  your  description  of  the  position  of  the 
Coomiissioners  of  Woods,  you  explained  that 
they  are  like  the  trustees  of  a  settled  estate  in 
regard  to  their  payment  of  revenue? — A  very 
similar  position,  I  think. 

173.  In  whom  is  the  property  vested,  for  whom 
they  receive  the  revenue? — The  property  is  vested 
in  Her  iVIajesty. 

174.  Are  the  Commissioners  bound,  in  the 
management  of  the  hereditary  land  of  the  Sove- 
reign, to  confine  their  attention  to  the  means  of 
exacting  the  largest  quantity  of  money  from  the 
property  under  their  management,  or  are  they 
at  liberty  to  act  with  that  liberality  and  equity 
which  the  most  noble  persons  in  the  State  would 
exercise  in  the  management  of  their  own  pro- 
perty ? —  If  the  right  honourable  gentlemen 
would  allow  me,  I  will  read  what  I  said  on  a 
former  occasion,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
me  by  the  honourable  Member  for  the  City  of 
Oxford  before  the  Thames  Embankment  Com- 
mittee ;  I  said  in  answer  to  Question  240,  "  the 
duty  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  duties  of  trustees  under  any 
settlement ;  the  duties  of  the  trustees,  under  any 
settlement,  are  to  manage  the  property  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tenant  for  life  and  the  reversioner. 
The  Commissioners,  of  Woods  have  the  same 
duties,  and  it  is  not  that  any  express  direction  is 
needed  for  them  to  do  so,  but  an  express  provi- 
sion is  needed  to  make  it  their  duty  not  to  do  so. 
The  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  the  trustees  to 
show  that  they  have  power  to  alienate  or  dedicate 
for  purposes,  other  than  those  of  profit,  trust  pro- 
perty under  their  charge." 

175.  I  quite  understand  that  the  Commis- 
sioners have  to  look  to  the  interests  of  the  re- 
versioner as  well  as  the  interests  of  those  to 
whom  the  money  is  to  be  paid  ;  but  the  point  I 
wish  to  ask  is  whether  there  is  any  other 
restriction  such  as  one  of  this  character;  that 
the  Commissioners  are  bound  to  confine  their 
attention  to  financial  advantages,  or  whether 
they  might  take  the  same  liberal  view  of  the 
mani^ement  of  the  property  of  the  Crown  that 
the  Sovereign  would  be  likely  to  take  if  the 
Sovereign  managed  her  own  property  ? — My 
answer  to  that  questipn  is,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  to  have  regard  to 
all  the  interests  which  are  aflFected  by  the  pro- 
perty under  their  charge ;  not  only  the  interests 
of  the  reversioner,  but  the  interest  of  the 
whole  nation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  also  the  character  of  the  particular  property. 
I  was  asked  on  a  former  occasion  questions 
about  Windsor  Park,  and  about  various  other 
properties.  I  said  everything  must  depend  on 
the  drcumstanees  of  the  particular  case ;  and  I 
suppose  that  you  might  fau-ly  consider  the  rights 
of  the  Crown  in  the  New  Forest  as  occupying  a 

Etsition,  somewhere  between  one  of  the  larms  in 
incolnshire  and  the  interest  of  the  Crown  in 
Windsor  Park.  You  must  have  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances.    In  this  particular  case  the  riehts  of 
the  nation  are  exerdsable  under  the  Act  of  1851, 
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and  in  order  that  they  should  be  preserved  and    •°"  '^<''*'^' 
given  effect  to  it  is  necessary  that  the  powers 
given  by  that  Act  should  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion. 

176.  You  mentioned  one   particular  case  in 

four  evidence,  namely,  the  case  of  Epping,  and 
wish  to  ask  with  regard  to  the  course  which 
the  Commissioner  of  Woods  took  in  selling  the 
forestal  rights,  a  course  which  was  disapproved 
of  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  led 
to  the  removal  of  Epping  Forest  from  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Commissioner  of  Woods,  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament  which  was  passed,  whether  there 
was  any  obligation  on  the  Commissioner  of  Woods 
to  use  these  forestal  rights  only  for  selling  them, 
or  whether  he  might  have  exercised  the  discre- 
tion of  preserving  them  without  receiving  any 
money  from  them  ?  —  The  right  honourable 
gentieman's  question  commences  with  state- 
ments which  purport  to  be  statements  of  facts, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  in  some  cases  they 
are  supported  by  evidence.  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  has  expressed  its 
disapproval  of  sales  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods.  I  am  aware  that  certain  individual  Mem- 
bers have  expressed  their  disapproval,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  has  been  any  resolution  by 
the  House  to  that  effect.  Also,  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  sale  of  those  forestal  rights  had  any  effect 
whatever  on  the  question  now  determined.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  if  the  proceedings  had 
been  taken  on  behalf  of  the  Crown^  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  they  could  have  been  taken 
successfully,  inasmuch  as  the  inclosures  might 
probably  have  been  made  to  a  height  sutEcient  to 
exclude  the  public,  and  yet  not  sufficient  to  ex- 
clude the  deer ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  had 
bee°n  made  in  that  manner,  whether  the  Crown 
would  have  had  any  right  of  interference  at  all  'r 
and  I  thought  the  advisers  in  the  recent  suit 
acted  judiciously  when  they  selected  commoners 
to  take  the  proceedings  instead  of  their  being 
taken  by  the  Crown. 

176*.  I  want  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  the 
law  of  the  case ;  I  want  to  know  whether  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  had  any  obligation  to  sell  a 
right  which,  at  the  moment  they  sold  it,  was 
effective  in  preventing  the  inclosure  of  Epping 
Forest,  and  therefore  conferred  an  indirect  benefit 
upon  the  public  ? — I  have  already  stated  that  it 
was  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  had  the  effect 
of  preventing  an  inclosure.  The  rights  which 
were  sold  were  sold  under  the  advice  of  the  At- 
torney General,  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum ;  he  was 
certamly  not  a  man  who  would  do  that  which  he 
thousht  to  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
public ;  and  they  were  sold  at  a  time  when  public 
opinion  was  in  a  very  different  state  on  that  par- 
ticular question  of  rights  in  Epping  Forest  from 
what  it  now  is.  I  remember  very  well  that  in 
1858  when  a  Bill  was  in  Parliament  for  the  allot- 
ment of  the  land  left  to  the  commoners  in  Hainaiilt 
Forest,  the  then  honourable  Member  for  Fins- 
bury,  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe,  gave  notice  of  a 
clause  to  preserve  from  inclosure  422  acres  of 
land  on  the  north  side  of  the  forest ;  either  he 
did  not  get  anybody  to  second  that  proposal,  or 
at  all  events  it  was  never  given  effect  to,  and 
the  thing  dropped. 

177.  Is  there  any  obligation  upon  the  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  in  reference  to  New  Forest 
in  this  respect ;  is  the  Commissioner  of  Woods 
oblved    to    treat  ancient  trees  of  picturesque 
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jr.  Watson,  beauty  and  grandeur  as  if  tbey  were  a  field  of 
"TT  turnips,  and  is  he  bound  to  take  them  out  of  the 
iSta*^  ground  at  the  earliest  convenient  moment  after 
maturity  ;  or  is  he  at  liberty  to  leave  those  trees 
alone  for  the  enjoyment  they  produce  among  the 
Queen's  subjects  ? — As  a  matter  of  law  he  is  not 
bound  to  treat  the  trees  like  a  field  of  turnips ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  suppose  he  has  con- 
templated doing  anything  of  the  sort  suggested. 

178.  May  I  ask  you  whether  the  other  persons 
in  the  Department  of  Woods  have  not  antici- 
pated that ;  for  I  have  seen  somewhere  a  state- 
ment of  the  deputy  surveyor  recommending  that 
the  ancient  timber  should  be  cut  smack  smooth  ? 
—The  deputy  surveyor  is  here,  and  will  appear 
before  the  Committee,  and  no  doubt  he  will 
answer  any  questions  the  right  honourable  Mem- 
ber puts  to  him. 

179.  You  objected  in  your  evidence,  on  a 
former  day,  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  privilege," 
as  used  by  the  petitioners ;  what  term  would 
better  express  the  uses  which  the  public  have 

I)ractically  over  the  forest,  and  which  the^  would 
ose  in  those  portions  of  the  forest  which  are 
inclosed  ? — I  do  not  object  in  any  way  to  the  use 
of  the  word  "  privilege." 

180.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  word  "privi- 
lege" must  be  used  to  express  a  right,  only  a 
right  of  communities,  instead  of  a  right  of  indi- 
viduals?— No.  "Wh&t  I  said,  or  intended  to 
convey  was  this,  that  I  thought  the  word  "  pri- 
vilege," here  was  meant  in  its  popular  sense. 

181.  Have  not  the  public,  practically,  a  right 
of  way  over  the  forest  as  they  have  over  every 
other  common  in  the  land  ? — The  right  honour- 
able Member's  question  again  assumes  a  point  of 
law,  which,  I  think,  is  open  to  more  doubt  than 
he  appears  to  entertain  about  it.  My  Impression 
has  been  that  as  a  rule  (it  has  been  held,  I  think, 
in  the  case  of  Blundell  and  Catterall)  there  is  no 
general  riglit  of  walking  about  a  common. 

182.  I  have  used  the  word  "  practical,"  rather 
to  avoid  the  question  of  the  strict  legal  right ; 
what  I  mean  is,  in  practice  is  there  any  power 
residing  anywhere  to  prevent  the  public  at  large 
from  wandering  over  the  forest,  as  they  would 
over  common  land? — I  am  not  aware  that  the 
question  has  in  any  way  arisen.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  persons  are  allowed  to  walk  about  the  forest 
with  the  greatest  facility. 

183.  You  are  not  aware  that  any  decision, 
either  adverse  or  favourable,  to  the  right  of  the 
public  over  lands  subject  to  rights  of  common, 
has  taken  place  ? — There  are  several  decisions  on 
the  subject 

184.  Are  they  adverse  or  favourable? — There 
have  been  questions  over  village  greens  (but 
they  do  not  concern  this  question). 

185.  May  we  not  assume  that  the  public  are 
practically  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  any 
open  land,  whether  it  be  forest  or  common  land ; 
I  mean  that  the  same  advantage  would  accrue  to 
them  from  keeping  the  forest  open  as  would 
accrue  to  them  from  keeping  any  common  land 
open  ?-»-The  right  honourable  gentleman's  ques- 
tion uses  the  term  "  public "  in  a  way  which  I 
endeavoured  to  get  some  definition  of;  if  he 
means  the  persons  who  see  the  New  Forest  who 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  New  Forest  only, 
that  is  one  question ;  if  he  means  the  whole  public 
at  large  I  can  quite  conceive  the  whole  public  at 
large  taking  an  interest  in  having  the  New  Forest 
kept,  to  a  considerable  extent,  open ;  and  if  by 
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any  Act  of  Parliament  any  provisions  are  made 
as  to  the  New  Forest  the  Office  of  Woods  will, 
of  course,  acquiesce  ;  but  there  are  other  interests 
involved  besides  those  of  the  particular  locality ; 
there  is  the  public  interested  in  having  oaks 
grown  in  the  forest  and  the  public  interested  in 
the  pecuniary  returns ;  all  those  considerations 
have  to  be  regarded,  and  not  merely  jwrsons 
actually  in  the  locality. 

186.  If  I  used  the  word  "  public  "  in  tiie  sense 
of  comers  and  goers  without  any  special  rights, 
then  would  you  not  think  that  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  might  have  a  reference  to  using  the 
property  of  the  Sovereign  for  the  enjoyment  and 
happiness  of  these  comers  and  goers,  as  well  as 
for  getting  revenue  into  the  Exchequer? — The 
Act  of  Parliament  of  1851  defines  clearly  what 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods'  duties  are ;  that  Act 
of '  Parliament  contemplates  that  10,000  acres 
shall  be  inclosed  in  return-  for  the  right  of  the 
Crown  to  keep  deer ;  until  onol^er  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment is  passed  altering  that,  it  remains  the  duty 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  to  carry  that  out, 
and  no  doubt  by  this  time  10,000  acres  would 
have  been  inclosed,  and  would  have  been  a  con- 
siderable benefit  to  the  public  but  for  the  circum- 
stances which  I  have  mentioned  already. 

187.  Then  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Woods  is  not  fettered  by  anything  but  what  is 
contained  in  this  statute  ? — It  depends  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  whole  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
relating  to  Crown  property,  and  that  duty  which 
every  trustee  has  of  managing  the  property  under 
his  charge. 

188.  Is  there  any  instruction  from  the  Treasury 
to  guide  him  in  such  a  case  ? — He  has  had  in- 
structions from  the  Treasury  as  to  the  giving 
effect  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1871. 

Air.  Edward  Stanhope. 

189.  Can  you  tell  us  when  yon  first  find  any 
authority  for  the  term  "winter  heyning"? — 
I  do  not  remember  any  one  earlier  than  the  pro- 
posals of  the  commoners  in  Dean  Forest  which 
led  to  the  Act  of  Charles  the  Second. 

190.  You  do  not  remember  any  earlier  than 
^aX  Act? — The  Act  of  Charles  the  Second  is 
the  earliest  Act,  I  believe. 

191.  You  told  us  that  it  was  not  mentioned  in 
"  Manwood  "  ? — The  term  is  not  mentioned  in 
"  Manwood." 

192.  ••  Manwood"  being  the  principal  authority 
for  what  we  call  fbrestal  Taw  ? — Yes. 

193.  Then  when  you  said  that  these  rights  had 
been  exerciseable  for  800  years,  that  was  rather  a 
stretch  of  fancy,  was  it  not ;  that  they  have  been 
exerciseable  during  800  years,  and  have  been 
exercised,  subject  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  for 
200  years.  That  was  rather  a  stretch  of  fancy 
as  regards  the  right  of  winter  heyning,  was  it 
not? — No,  it  is  that  the  rights  cf  common  of 
pasture  are  exerciseable  during  six  months  of  the 
year,  rather  than  that  they  are  not  exerciseable 
during  the  other  six. 

194.  You  also  told  us  that  those  rights  of 
common  during  six  months  of  the  year  only,  had 
been  exerciseable  for  800  years? — That  is  the  only 
evidence  I  have  of  rights  of  common  as  they  now 
exist.  The  burthen  of  proof  lies  upon  the  com- 
moners to  show  that  they  have  rights ;  and  they 
do  it  under  the  decision  of  the  Act  of  1851. 

195.  I   am  asking  you  now  as  to  when  the 
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tern  **  winter  heyoing  "  originated.  You  cannot 
tell  me  anr  earlier  origin  than  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second  ?—  Certainly  not,  because  the 
Act  of  William  the  Third  defines  what  rights  of 
c<Hnmon  are  exercisable  ;  everything  remains  in 
the  Crown  which  is  not  in  the  commoners,  and 
the  commoners  have  rights  during  six  months  of 
the  year. 

196.  Any  authority  which  did  attempt  to  give 
a  definition  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  in  the 
forest  previous  to  that  time  never  mentioned  the 
right  of  wint€r  heyning  ? — I  really  am  not  able 
to  answer  the  honourable  Member's  question.  I 
can  only  say  I  have  not  seen  any  earlier  mention 
of  it  tlian  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second. 

197.  Fence  month  has  never  been  enforced  in 

J  OUT  recollection,  nor  in  the  recollection  of  any- 
ody  at  the  office  ? — In  my  recollection  certainly 
not;  the  grievance  at  the  present  moment  is 
theoretical,  because  we  have  not  acted  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  from  previously. 

198.  The  winter  heyning  has  never  been 
practically  enforced  except  so  far  as  to  maintain 
the  rigtt? — I  would  rather  you  asked  that  ques- 
tion of  the  deputy  surveyor. 

199.  So  far  as  you  know,  it  has  not  ? — On  the 
contrary,  I  understand  that  it  has  been  so  much 
enforced,  that  very  little  difficulty  would  be 
found  iu  clearing  the  forest  of  the  few  cattle 
on  it. 

20U.  Has  the  forest  been  cleared  during  the 
whole  of  the  winter  time  ? — Mr.  Stead's  letter 
says,  "  that  practically  the  period  of  the  winter 
heyning  has  been  so  completely  enforced  in 
the  forest  since  the  award  of  the  CommisBMners, 
that  there  really  are  no  cattie  or  horses  in  the 
fiwedt  during  that  season,  with  the  exception 
periiaps  of  a  few  cows  out  {or  a  shcut  tame  jost 
opposite  the  homesteads  of  the  conunoaers." 

201.  I  observe  that  in  November  1850  a  notice 
was  inserted  in  the  "  Gazette  "  "  that  the  Aot 
was  to  be  for  the  extii^uishment  of  tiie  right  of 
the  Crown  to  stock,  and  keep  the  New  Forest 
stocked  with  deer  and  other  beasts  of  the  forest"; 
that  is  the  notice  which  would  come  especially 
under  the  observation  of  the  commoners  ?>- 
Yes. 

202.  And  there  was  plenty  of  time  given  by 
that  notice  before  the  Bill  was  introduced? — 
Yes. 

203.  The  commoners  in  due  course  fbraned  a 
committee  to  represent  their  rights  with  respect 
to  the  Bill  before  Parliament,  did  they  aot  ? — 
That  I  am  not  aware  o£. 

204.  Except  that  notice  which  y<m  have  pub- 
lidied  in  the  "  Gazette,"  there  was  no  public 
notice  given,  was  there,  of  any  change  'of  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  tlie  Crown  with  respect  t«  the 
Bill.  Notice  is  given  in  the  "  Gaoette  "  of  an 
intention  to  bring  in  an  Aet  fur  a  particular  pur- 
pose; there  was  no  other  notice  given  to  the 
commoners  that  the  Act  was  to  be  limited  to 
deer  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

205.  You  know  the  name  of  Mr.  Castleman, 
perhaps  ? — I  have  heud  it. 

206.  I  will  read  yon  a  piece  of  his  evideace. 
Mr.  Castleman  says,  at  No.  317,  "I  have  only 
this  to  say,  that  I  was  one  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  oppose  the  Deer  Kemoval  Act,  I  being 
one  of  the  few  who  were  in  opposition,  and  cer- 
tainly neither  the  winter  heyning  nor  the  fence 
month  at  that  time  was  mentioned ;  Mr.  Gar- 
diner, in  conversation  with  me  when  I  pressed 
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upon  him  that  we  should  have  the  rights  of  tJie        ! 

commoners  ascertained,  said,  'That  is  no  business  ii  May 
of  ours.'  In  the  original  Bill  th»%  were  no  clauses  1875. 
for  ascertaining  tne  rights  of  the  commoners, 
nor  as  it  passed  the  first  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  when  I  was  pressing  upon 
him  that  we  should  have  such  clauses  put  in  for 
ascertaining  the  rights  of  the  commoners,  he  said, 
'  After  this  is  passed,  the  Crown  will  have  no  in- 
terest in  it ;  you  must  manage  it  amongst  your- 
selves ' ;  and  I  certainly  believed  that  everything 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  deer  would 
go  with  the  deer,  and  would  benefit  the  com- 
moners"?— That  evidence  seems  to  me  to  be 
given  on  a  v^y  fallacious  basis,  because  it  ap- 
pears to  mc  to  assume  that,  after  the  Act  was 
passed,  the  commoners  supposed  tiiey  had  ac- 
quired by  grant  of  Parliament  a  right  of  common 
of  pasture  for  12  monthsof  the  year  instead  of  about 
six.  I  can  easily  understand  that  qua  rights  of  com- 
mon they  should  get  relieved  frcnu  the  deer  during 
six  months  when  they  had  rights  of  common,  but 
I  cannot  understand  on  what  principle  of  justice 
they  should  think  they  ought  to  have  got  new , 
rights  of  c<»nmon  in  the  other  six  months. 

207.  He  may  be  quite  wrong  in  his  law,  but 
at  the  same  time  he,  a  Member  of  the  Conunittee, 
and  appointed  to  represent  the  Committee,  be- 
lieved that  everything  necet-sai'y  for  the  preser- 
vation of  deer,  would  go  with  the  deer  ? — Mr. 
Castleman  was,  I  believe,  the  solicitor  originally 
engaged  in  the  petition  i^ainst  the  Bill,  and  after- 
wards Mr.  Coxwell.  Mr.  Castleman  originally 
instrocted  the  Parliament«ry  agents,  who  were 
represMitod  by  Mr.  Talbot  before  the  Committee. 
Whether  Mr.  Coxwell  was  at  that  moment  00a- 
oemed,  or  Mr.  Castleman,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I 
believe  Mr.  Caatieman  was  the  original  instructor 
of  them,  and  subsequently  V^i.  Coxwell ;  and  the 
gentleman  who  acted  in  July  1851  fior  the  com- 
mosers  who  originally  instructed.  Mr.  Castleman, 
tl|pught  it  necessary  to  stipulate  distinctly  in 
terms,  that  the  measure  when  passed  should  leave 
the  Crown  in  the  position  of  a  lord  of  the  manor. 
That  was  objected  to  by  the  Crown,  and  struck 
out  as  part  of  the  CMisideration  for  the  compro- 
mise entered  into. 

208.  By  the  Act  of  1851,  instead  of  the  right 
to  plant  o«k  on  6,000  acres,  the  Crown  obtained 
the  right  to  plant  for  profit  on  16,000  acres  ;  do 
you  not  call  tiiat  a  very  substaatial  advantage  ? 
— Allow  me  to  refer  to  the  Act. 

209.  Without  aa  Act  of  Parliament,  oould  you 
not  just  answer  that  'question  'i — I  am  going  to 
refer  to  the  Act  to  Bee  whetiier  the  honourable 

fentleman  stat^  the  substanoe  of  it  correctly, 
do  not  find  that  that  Act  alters  the  description 
of  trees  which  oould  be  planted  on  the  6,000 
acres. 

210.  That  is  hardly  answering  saj  question  ? — 
But  you  used  the  words  "  for  profit." 

211.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way;  instead  of  the 
right  to  plant  oak  on  6,000  acres,  the  Crown 
acquired  the  right,  while  still  planting  on  the 
(),O00  acres,  to  |£int  for  profit  aU  sorts  of  trees  on 
10,000  more  acres? — That  is  a  correot  statement 
of  the  case,  if  the  wiord  "  profit "  refers  to  trees  of 
any  kind. 

212.  And  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  re- 
preeentuig  the  Crown  would  be  to  plant  tree^  m 
order  to  get  as  good  a  profit  out  of  them  as 
possible? — The  duty  of  the  Commiasicmers  of 
Woods  would  be  to  plant  in  such  a  way  as  they 
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H.WatiW'   considered  to  be  most  advantageous  to  the  public 

"TT        at  large.  ' 

**ft    *^  213.  You  mean  the  Crown  and  the  public,  in 

'^"  the  sense  in  which  you  were  using  it  before? — I 
mean  the  Crown  and  the  public.  Where  oak  will 
grow  profitably,  they  usually  plant  oak.  In  other 
places,  where  oak  will  not  grow  so  profitably, 
then  they  plant  other  trees.  In  consequence  of 
the  provision  inserted  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
moners, that  no  inclosure  should  be  less  than  300 
acres,  it  has  been  necessary  to  plant  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  with  fir.  where  oak  cannot  be 
profitably  planted.  That  which  was  originally 
intended  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  :>ommoner8, 
is  probably  a  provision  which  may  be  re-con- 
sidered. 

214.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  Crown  gained 
a  very  substantial  advantage  by  the  Act  of  1851 ; 
without  speaking  tor  the  moment  of  what  they 
gave  up,  did  they  not  gain  a  very  considerable 
advantage  ? — ^Does  the  honourable  Member  mean 
to  say  that  if  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the 
commoners  were  under  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
divided  and  separated,  at  the  present  moment 
the  Crown  would  be  in  a  better  position  now  ? 

215.  No;  but  by  acquiring  the  right  to  plant 
for  profit  on  10,000  acres,  did  not  the  Crown 
gain  ? — I  think  not. 

216.  You  think  that  the  right  to  plant  for 
profit  on  10,000  acres  is  of  no  value  ? — I  say, 
speaking  of  the  Act  of  1851,  No. 

217.  By  gaining  the  right  to  plant  on  10,000 
acres  for  profit,  did  not  the  Crowu  gain  a  very 
substantial  advantage? — Under  the  conditions 
•of  the  Act  of  1851,  I  think  that  the  Crown  did 
not  gain  a  benefit. 

218.  I  am  putting  a  hypothetical  question? — 
If  the  Crown,  free  from  any  condition  whatever, 
«nd  not  as  recompense  for  a  surrender  of  any 
right,  gains  a  right  for  the  first  time  of  planting 
10,000  acres,  wfich  it  could  not  otherwise  occupy, 
I  should  say  that  was  a  valuable  right  for  the 
"Crown. 

219.  Do  not  you  think  that,  in  compensation 
for  obtaining  any  right  of  that  sort,  the  Crown 
ought  to  give  up  something  ? — It  is  all  a  matter 
of  arrangement. 

220.  What  did  the  Crown  give  up  in  the  Act? 
— The  Crown  gave  up  the  paramount  right  of 
keeping  deer,  and  keeping  an  unlimited  amount 
of  deer  in  the  forest ;  and  it  also  conferred,  inci- 
dentally to  that,  the  great  advantage  upon  the 
neighbouring  landowners  of  being  free  from  the 
ravages  of  the  deer,  which  were  put  prominently 
before  the  Committee  of  1848,  when  they  said 
that  they  could  not  grow  the  turnips  in  conse- 
<^uence,  and  that  their  lands  did  not  sell  at  ao 
high  a  price  as  they  would  otherwise. 

221.  Taking  the  deer  by  themselves,  was  it 
not  the  fact  that  they  were  at  considerable  loss 
in  income  to  the  Crown  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that 
deer  generally  are  an  expense.  The  returns 
will,  I  daresay,  show  exactly;  but  the  Lord 
Warden's  department,  under  which  the  deer  were, 
was  distinct  m>m  the  Office  of  Woods  up  to  1850. 

222.  I  daresay  you  know  that  the  Crown  was 
losing  by  the  deer? — I  would  rather  have  any- 
thing clearly  on  paper  which  relates  to  figures. 

223.  Now,  I  observed  that  your  opinion  is,  that 
the  claim  of  pasturing  cattle  in  the  forests  for  12 
months  is  quite  an  unreasonable  one  under  the 
circumstances  ? — What  I  said  was  unreasonable 
was,  that  commoners,  because  they  were  relieved 
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of  the  burthen  of  the  deer  should  ask  to  have  a 
grant  made  to  them  for  the  other  six  months. 

224.  Was  it  not  in  effect  what  was  recommended 
in  1789,  that  the  forestal  laws  were  to  be  deter- 
mined?— The  arrangement  proposed  in  1789  was 
somewhat  complicated,  and  without  going  into 
the  whole  of  it,  I  think  we  cannot  take  out  one 
particular  item. 

225.  Was  not  that  substantially  the  case  ? — If 
the  honourable  Member  will  give  me  the  page,  I 
will  refer  to  it. 

226.  I  am  reading  from  the  little  pamphlet  ? — 
I  should  prefer  to  refer  to  the  proposals  them- 
selves. 

227.  Without  going  into  detail,  was  it  not  in 
effect  that  the  deer  were  to   be  removed,  the 
forestal  laws  determined,  and  some  compensation 
given  to  the   Crown  ? — Part  of  the   provisions 
were  that  the  deer  should  be  removed :  "  That 
the  Commissioners  shall  be  empowered  to  treat 
and  agree  with  such  persons  as  may  be  appointed, 
by  a  majority,  in  number  and  value  of  the  free- 
holders, and  others  having  right  of  common,  of 
pasture  and  pannage  in  the  forest,  as  to  the  pro-    . 
portion  of  the  57,845  acres  of  forest  land  (being 
the  whole  quantity  of  the  open  forest,  after  deduct- 
ing the  6,000  acres  which  the  Crown  is  entitled 
by  the  Act  9  &  10  Will.  3  to  have  constantly 
inclosed)  that  should  be  left  open  during  the 
whole  year  to  their  cattle  and  swine,  as  a  com- 
petent satisfaction  for  the  interest  or  share  that 
they  have  a  right  to  enjoy  of  the  pannage  and 
pasture  of  the  said  57,845  acres  for  a  part  of  the 
year,  in  common  with  the  King's  deer,  and  what 
proportion  of  the  said  57,845  acres  should  be  set 
apart  as  a  competent  satisfaction  to  the  Crown  or 
to  the  public,  for  the  share  which  the  Crown  is  en- 
titled to  of  the  said  57,845  acres,  in  consequence 
of  the  right  to  keep  any  number  of  deer,  without 
limitation,  in  that  part  of  the  forest  during  the 
whole  year;  and  those  proportions  being  ascer- 
tained, that  the  deer  should  be  sold  or  removed," 
&c.    Therefore  the  effect  of  the  proposal  is  very 
different  indeed  from  what  the  honourable  Member 
supposes,  part  was  to  be  set  out  to  the  Crown 
or  the  public,  and  the  commoners  were  only  to 
have  a  right  of  pasture  over  the  other  part. 

228.  Was  not  the  very  same  claim  which  is 
now  made  embodied  in  the  proposals  made  in 
1789  ?— Very  different ;  the  proposal  in  1789 
had  reference  to  a  specific  part  of  the  forest  to 
be  set  out.  The  claims  now  alleged  are  in  re- 
ference to  the  whole  63,000  acres,  excepting  such 
parts  as  are  actually  inclosed. 

229.  In  addition  to  that  the  proposal  did  con- 
template that  a  certain  part  should  be  allotted  to 

.the  Crown  in  compensation  of  the  deer  removal? 
— As  has  been  done  in  many  other  disafforesta- 
tions  when  the  deer  are  removed,  and  the  Crown 
gets  an  allotment,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
rights  of  common  over  the  forest  should  not  be 
exerciseable  over  the  whole  of  the  year,  an  ut- 
terly different  case  from  that  which  exists  here. 

Mr.  Ryder. 

230.  In  regard  to  the  fence  time,  and  the  time 
of  winter  heyning,  is  that  a  right  that  you  con- 
sider of  any  use  to  the  Crown? — It  is  very 
valuable  in  this  respect,  that  several  witnesses 
before  the  House  of  Lords  adverted  to  the  strong 
probability  of  there  being,  at  a  future  time,  a 
division  of  rights  between  the  Crown  and  the 
commoners,  and  it  was  put  to  Mr.  Esdaile  by 
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one  or  two  noble  Lords.  Lord  Portman  asks 
Mr.  Esdaile  at  Question  175,  "  You  want  the 
Crown  to  give  up  those  rights,  and  to  give  up 
the  possibility  of  inclosing  hereafter  ?  (A.)  No, 
certainly  not ;  I  ask  the  Crown  to  give  up  this ; 
I  ask  it  to  give  up  a  portion  of  the  right  it  has 
under  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  and  in  doing  so, 
I  ask  it  not  to  pass  a  general  Inclosure  Act ;  but 
then  a  general  Inclosure  Act  may  follow  by  and 
by  in  another  20  br  30  years,  according  to  circum- 
stances. (jQ.)  You  want  first  to  get  Sll  the  rights 
£rom  the  Crown  that  the  commoners  can  get,  and 
having  got  those  rights,  to  claim  for  them  under 
an  Inclosure  Actf  (^.)  No,  that  is  not  so;  I 
want  to  rescue  the  rights  of  the  commoners  from 
what  will  be  utter  extermination,  and  I  want  to 
do  so  without  damaging  the  Crown  in  any  way  by 
giving  us  justice."  Then  Mr.  Castleman  says,  in 
answer  to  Question  310,  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  have  an  Inclosure  Act, "  Yes ;  if  the  pre- 
sent system  of  inclosing  is  to  go  on.  I  was  one 
of  the  few  individuals  who  joined  in  the  opposi- 


Mv.  Ryder — continued. 

tion  to  the  Deer  Kemoval  Bill ;  at  that  time  I 
foresaw  what  would  happen,  and  I  was  of  opinion 
then  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  have 
had  an  inclosure  at  once,  and  that  is  still  my 
feeling,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  commoners 
to  have  an  inclosure  now  whilst  their  rights  are 
of  some  value,  than  to  wait  till  the  Crown  has 
rendered  them  useless,  and  then  get  nothing  at 
all." 

231.  In  fact,  the  general  object  is  to  cheapen 
the  rights  of  the  commoners? — The  general  object 
is  not  to  cheapen  the  rights  of  the  commoners,  but 
to  preserve  the  rights  oithe  Crown  and  the  public ; 
in  fact,  to  prevent  the  commoners  getting  an  ad- 
vantage which  they  never  have  had  yet,  and 
which  would  be  only  useful  to  them  practically  in 
the  event  afterwards  of  a  separation  of  rights 
taking  place  between  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and 
the  commoners. 

232.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end, 
as  I  have  said,  does  it  not  ? — It  comes  to  a  very 
different  thing  in  point  of  justice. 


Mr. 

//.  Watton, 

11  May 
1875. 
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Friday,  28*A  Mqy  1875. 


MEMBERS   PBESENT; 


Mr.  Biddulph. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Lord  Eslington. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Colonel  Kingscote. 


Mr.  Ernest  Noel. 

Mr.  Ryder. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Smith. 

Mr.  Edward  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Cowper  Temple. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  SMITH,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaie, 


The  Honourable  James  Kenneth  Howard,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


The  Hon. 

Kenneth 

Momard. 

38  May 
J  875. 


Chairman. 

233.  You  are,  I  think,  the  Commissioner  of 
Woods,  having  the  management  and  direction  of 
the  New  Forest  ? — I  am. 

234.  When  were  you  appointed  ? — I  was  ap- 
pointed in  ISS.'i. 

235.  Were  you  in  office  when  the  Act  of  the 
14  &  15  Vict.  c.  76,  known  as  the  Deer  Removal 
Act,  was  passed  ? — I  was  not. 

236.  Are  you  acquainted  generally  with  the 
provisions  of  that  Act,  and  with  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  obtained  ? — I  am  ac- 
quainted with  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  and  I 
am  aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  obtained.  Those  circumstances  are  stated  in 
my  reports  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
5th  of  December  1867,  and  8th  of  June  1871, 
both  of  which  have  been  laid  before  Parliament. 

237.  I  believe  we  have  those  reports  before 
the  Committee? — I  think  tbey  «r«  h«£ac6  th« 
Committee. 

238.  Have  you  made  any  other  report  to  the 
Treasury,  or  has  any  other  report  prepared 
by  you  for  the  information  of  Parliament,  been 
laid  before  Parliament  on  the  subject? — With 
regard  to  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  I  think  these 
were  the  only  two  reports. 

239.  Was  the  report  of  the  5th  of  December 
1867  reprinted  in;  March  1871  ?— I  think  so. 

240.  And  it  was  substantially  the  same  report, 
■was  it  ? — The  s^me  report. 

241.  You  believe  the  statements  made  in  those 
reports  to  be  substantially  correct? — I  believe 
the  statements  made  in  those  reports  are  substan- 
tially correct. 

242.  In  what  light  were  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1851  regarded  by  your  department? — 
The  provisions  of  the  Act  were  regarded  by  my 
department  as  in  the  nature  of  a  compact  between 
the  Crown  and  the  commoners.  They  were,  at 
all  events,  always  regarded  in  that  light  by  me. 
Full  notice  was  given  of  the  intention  to  intro- 
duce the  Bill  into  Parliament,  and  the  Bill  when 
before  Parliament  was  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, who  fully  investigated  its  provisions,  and 
beard  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  and  the 
commoners.  If  therefore  any  commoners  were 
not  represented  before  the  Select  Conunittee  on 
the  Bill,  it  was  their  own  fault,  because  a  full 


Chairman — continued, 
opportunity  was  given  them  for  the  purpose,  and 
those  commoners  who  were  represented  before 
the  Committee  were  consenting  parties  to  the 
Bill  as  amended  by  the  Committee,  and  as  passed 
by  Parliament,  tinder  these  circumstances  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  commoners  are  bound 
by  the  Act,  and  tjiat  they  have  no  right  to  seek 
for  a  modification  of  its  provisions  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Crown. 

243.  If  in  place  of  merely  removing  the  deer 
the  forest  had  been  disafforested,  would  the 
Crown  have  required  a  larger  compensation 
than  that  which  they  obtained  under  the  Act  of 
185 1  ? — Undoubtedly.  On  the  disafforestation 
of  Hainault  Forest,  out  of  3,013  acres  the  Crown 
obtained  1,870 ;  in  the  case  of  Whichwood  Fo- 
rest, out  of  3,770  acres  the  Crown  obtained 
2,543 ;  in  the  case  of  Whittlewood  Fo- 
rest, out  of  4,060  acres  the  Crown  obtained 
2,647  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Woolmer  Forest,  out 
of  5,000  acres  the  Crown  obtained  3,415,  the 
allotments  bein^  in  severalty. 

244.  What  was  the  compensation,  then,  which 
the  Crown  received  for  giving  up  the  deer ;  I 
think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  Committee 
should  know  with  what  compensation  you  com- 
pare the  arrangements  in  the  several  forests  to 
which  you  have  referred ;  can  you  state  the 
compensation  received  in  this  case? — I  am  not  able 
to  state  that ;  I  can  merely  state  generally  the 
allotment  that  was  set  out  for  the  Crown  in  each 
of  these  cases. 

245.  Have  the  provisions  of  the  Deer  Removal 
Act  of  1851  been  carried  out? — The  provisions 
of  the  Act  have  not  been  fully  carried  out.  So 
far  as  the  commoners  are  concerned,  they  are  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all,  and  more  than  all,  the 
benefits  secured  to  them  by  the  Act.  The  deer 
have  been  removed,  and  the  commoners'  rights 
have  been  investigated.  But  the  Crown  is  not 
yet  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  compensating  advan- 
tage secured  to  it  by  the  Act.  The  Act  gave 
the  Crown,  in  compensation  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  its  right  to  keep  an  unlimited  stock  of 
deer,  power  to  inclose  and  hold  in  severalty 
10,000  acres  of  the  waste  land  of  the  forest,  and 
from  time  to  time  to  throw  open  the  inclosures, 
and  to  inclose  a  like  quantity  of  the  waste  in  lieu 
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-of  wkat  was  thrown  oirt.  Of  the  10,000  acres 
which  ihe  Crown  was  thus  authorised  to  hold  in- 
closed and  discharged  from  all  rights  of  the  com- 
moners, only  5,037  acres  have  as  yet  been  in- 
closed, so  thai  the  Crown  is  at  present  in  the 
enjoyment  of  only  about  one-half  of  the  imme- 
diate compensation  awarded  to  it  by  the  Act. 
The  immediate  compensation  was  tlie  right  to 
inclose  10,000  acres  of  the  waste.  The  full  com- 
pensation which  was  awai"ded  to  the  Crown  was, 
not  only  the  right  to  inclose  10,000  acres,  but  the 
right  to  throw  open  those  inclosures  from  time 
to  time  as  the  trees  planted  in  them  weie  past 
dancer  from  cattle,  &c.,  to  inclose  and  plant  other 
portions  of  the  waste  of  the  forest  in  lieu  of  those 
portions  that  were  thrown  out. 

246.  Then,  is  it  the  view  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests  that  the  commoners  are  in 
the  enjoyment  of  more  than  was  contemplated  by 
the  Legislature  when  they  passed  that  Act  of 
1851  ? — The  commoners  are  m  the  enjoyment  of 
more  than  was  contemplated  by  the  Legislature 
wrhen  they  passed  that  Act  of  1831.  It  was  then 
contemplated  that  the  commoners  would  have  the 
enjoyment  of  commonable  rights  over  about 
47,000  acres  of  land ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
incloraree  which  the   Crown  was  authorised  to 

make  not  having  been  made  to  the  extent  autho- 
rised by  the  Act,  the  commoners  are  enabled  to 
exercise  their  rights  over  about  52,000  acres  of 
iininclosed  waste  land,  or  over  about  5,000  acres 
more  than  was  contemplated  when  the  subject 
was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  in 
1851.  The  commoners  would  always  have,  it 
was  contemplaVed,  47,000  acres  over  which  they 
would  exercise  their  commonable  rights,  but 
5,000  acres  of  the  waste  not  having  been  inclosed, 
which  the  Crown  was  entitled  to  inclose,  and  had 
the  power  to  inclose,  they  have  been  in  the  en- 
joyment really  of  52,000  acres. 

247.  The  noble  Lord  near  me  asks  whether  you 
include  in  the  47,000  acres,  which  you  assume  to 
b«  the  proportion  over  which  the  commoners 
would  have  rights  of  common,  that  acreage  of 
inclosares  made  under  the  Act  of  William  thrown 
open  ? — ^Yes. 

248.  TTien  you  contend  that  the  Crown  is  not 
yet  in  possession  of  what  the  Act  awarded  to  it 
as  compensation  for  the  extinguishment  of  its 
right  to  keep  an  unlimited  stock  of  deer  ? — The 
Crown  is  not  yet  in  possession  of  what  the  Act 
awarded  to  it  as  compensation  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  its  right  to  keep  an  unlimited  stock  of 
deer.  Irrespective  of  the  prospective  right  which 
was  given  to  the  Crown,  of  making  fresh  planta- 
tions, from  time  to  time,  as  those  made  or  to  be 
made,  were  thrown  open  to  the  waste,  the  Act 
authorised  the  Crown  to  inclose  and  keep  inclosed 
10,000  acres  at  a  time  of  the  forest,  in  addition  to 
the  6,000  acres  which  it  was  authorised  to  keep 
inclosed  under  the  Act  of  9  &  10  Will.  .3,  c.  36. 
The  total  quantity  which  the  Crown  is  authorised 
to  keep  inclosed  and  hold  in  severalty  at  any  one 
time,  IS  thus  16,000  acres.  The  total  quantity 
which  is  really  inclosed  at  the  present  time  does 
not  exceed  11,037  acres.  So  that  at  the  present 
time,  the  commoners  have  the  enjoyment  of  about 
5,000  acres  of  land  which,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  should  be  in  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  Crown. 

249.  When  was  the  Commission  issued  under 
the  Act  of  1851,  for  inclosing  land  for  planting  ? 
— It  was  not  until  the  year  1855  that  a  Com- 
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mission  was  issued  to  inclose  the  10,000  acres, 
and,  subject  to  the  alterations  which  have  taken 
place  in  its  constitution  owing  to  deaths,  it  is  still 
in  existence. 

250.  And  it  is  by  this  Commission,  and  not  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods,  that  the  land  for 
inclosing  has  been  selected  and  set  out  ? — It  is. 
The  Commission  did  me  the  honour  to  elect  me 
chairman,  and  as  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  I  have  submitted 
proposed  inclosures  to  the  Commission,  but  they 
have  been  rejected,  or  altered,  or  ftesh  sites 
selected  as  the  Commission,  in  the  exercife  of  its 
undoubted  power,  thought  proper. 

251.  Are  you  able  to  state  to  the  Committee 
the    constitution    of   that    Commission  ?  —  The 
existing  Commission  is  composed  of  the  following 
members :  The  two  Commissioners  of  Woods  for 
the  time  being ;  the  fbur  Verderers  of  the  Forest, 
viz..  Sir  Henry  Charles  Paulet,  Bart.,  of  Little 
Testwood,   Hampshire;    Mr.   John    Moratit  of 
Brockenhurst,  Hampshire ;  Mr.  William  Hanq 
Sloane    Stanley   of  Paultons,    Hampshire ;    Sir 
Edward  Hulse,  Bart.,  of  Breamore  House,  Hamp- 
shire.    Then  there  are  five  Justices  of  the  Peace 
for  the  county  of  Hants  (there  were  six  at  that 
time  but  one  is  since  dead) ;  namely,  Mr.  George 
Edward  Eyre  of  Warren's  House,   Wiltshire; 
Mr.  William  Dockworth  of  Orohardleigh,  Sonier- 
set;    Mr.    Henry   Compton   of  Manor    House, 
Minstead,  Hampshire ;  Mr.  Clement  Drake  Es- 
daile  of  Burley  Manor,  Hampshire ;  Mr.  Charles 
Castleman,  late  of  Glasshayes,  Hampshire.     The 
Deputy  Surveyor  of  the  Forest,  Mr.  L.  H.  Cun- 
berbatch,  Mr.  Charles  Castleman,  and  Mr.  Duck- 
worth, have,  I  understand,  sold  their  property  in 
the  forest ;  but  with  the  exception  of  those  gen- 
tlemen, and  with  the  exception  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods,  and  ttie  Deputy  Surveyor,  I 
may  mention  that  all  the  members  of  the  Comniis- 
sion  are  possessed  of  common  rights  in  the  forest. 

Lord  Henry  Sc»tt. 

252.  Mr.  Freeman  is  dead,  I  think  ? — Yes ;  at 
that  time,  in  1855,  he  was  one  of  the  six  justices 
then  members  of  the  Commission ;  since  his  death 
there  have  only  been  five. 

Chairman. 

253.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  with  thft 
exception  of  the  officii^  members  of  the  Cpmrnis* 
siou  representing  the  Department  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  all  the  members  of  the  Conunisaion  werQ 
persons  interested  as  commoners  in  the  common 
rights  of  the  forest? — Yes,  all  of  them, 

254.  By  whom  are  the  other  members  of  the 
Commission  elected? — The  New  Forest  Inclo- 
sure  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  Her 
Majesty  by  Letters  Patent  under  the  Exchequer 
Great  Seal. 

255.  On  any  representation  by  any  local  au- 
thority, or  at  the  discretion  of  the  Crown  ? — I 
think  the  recommendation  comes  from  the  Office 
of  Woods,  as  far  as  I  reoolleot. 

Lord  Eslington. 

256.  How  are  the  vacancies  filled  up  as  they 
occur? — By  Royal  Sign  Manual  Warrant;  your 
Lordship  will  find  it  in  the  Act  of  1851. 

Chairman. 

257.  Will  you  read  the  clause  of  the  Act  ? — 
It  is  Clause  3 :  ♦'  And  such  inclosure  shall  be 
made  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  Commission  or 
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Kenneth      Commissioners  to  be  from  time  to  time  granted 
Howard,     and  issued  by  Her  Majesty  for  that  purpose,  and 
28Mft         each  of  such  CommiBsions  shall  be  directed  to  six 
jg_,^      or  more  such  persons  as  Her  Majesty  shall  think 
fit,  whereof  two  in   each  Commission  shall  be 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the  said  county  of  South- 
ampton, and  shall  not  be  officers  of  such  forest ; 
and  any  such  Commission  may  be  revoked  and  re- 
newed, as  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors, 
may  think  fit ;  and  any  new  Commissioner  may 
be  appointed  by  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, under  Sign  Manual,  on  the  death,  resig- 
nation, or  incapacity  of  any  Commissioner,"  &c. 

258.  Then  1  understand  that  clause  to  insist 
upon  a  minimum  number  of  six ;  the  number 
may  be  larger,  but  if  the  Commission  falls  below 
six  it  would  be  necessary  for  Her  Majesty  to  ap- 
point an  additional  Commissioner,  keeping  up  the 
niunber  to  six? — ^I  presume  so,  but  at  that  time, 
in  185-5,  there  were  thirteen  Commissioners;  at 
the  present  moment  there  ore  twelve. 

259.  And  the  practice  has  been  when  the  num- 
ber falls  from  death,  or  removal  from  the  forest, 
I  suppose,  below  eleven  or  twelve  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies? — To  fill  up  the  vacancies. 

260.  Who  was  the  last  appointed,  m^  I  ask  ? 
— I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  Mr.  Compton. 

261.  Are  the  verderers  ex  officio  members? — 
Yes. 

262.  May  I  ask  if  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the 
interests  of  the  commoners  have  been  properly 
cared  for  by  the  Commission  ? — The  representa- 
tions of  commoners  respecting  any  proposed  in- 
closures  have  at  all  times  been  considered  by  the 
Commission  very  carefully,  and  sites  have  been 
changed,  boundaries  altered,  and  acreage  reduced 
to  meet  the  objections  of  commoners.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
South  Hants  (Lord  Henry  Scott),  as  a  commoner 
having  large  and  valuable  rights,  made  represen- 
tations on  behalf  of  himself  and  other  commoners, 
which  were  considered ;  and  for  the  further  protec- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  commoners  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commission 
held  on  the  25th  June  1867  :  "  That  in  case  of 
any  future  selection  of  sites  for  inclosure,  or  the 
alteration  of  any  boundaries  of  inclosures  provi- 
sionally selected  by  the  Commission,  public  notice 
be  given  in  the  local  newspapers  setting  out  the 
boundaries  of  the  sites  selected  and  of  the  nature 
of  any  alterations  as  above  mentioned,  and  a  map 
to  be  deposited  by  the  Commission  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  commoners  without  fee,  at  the  Queen's 
House,  Lyndhurst,  at  least  one  month  previous 
to  a  final  decision  of  the  Commission  upon  those 
inclosures  and  alterations."  That  resolution  was 
passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  25th  of  June  1867. 

263.  Have  the  Commission  considered  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  set  out  the  full  quantity  of  10,000 
acres  ? — At  the  first  three  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mission, inclosures  intended  to  make  up  the  total 

Suantity  of  10,000  acres  were  approved  of,  and 
irected  to  be  set  out  and  inclosed.  At  the  last 
of  these  three  meetings,  held  on  the  1st  March 
1866,  it  was  stated  that  the  inclosures  then 
authorised  were  intended  to  make  up  the  full 
quantity ;  and  although  at  subsequent  meetings 
the  approval  of  these  inclosures  was  practically 
withdrawn,  yet  no  objection  to  set  out  inclosures, 
to  the  extent  required  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
and  by  the  terms  of  the  Commission,  was  ex- 
pressed until  the  two  last  meetings  in  1870.  On 
the  contrary,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  Slst  of 
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October  1868,  Mr.  Esdaile,  who  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  stated  that  "  he  would  ^ee  to 
any  quantity  (not  exceeding  that  authorised  by 
Parliament)  being  inclosed,  provided  the  Crowu 
was  prepared  to  plant  it." 

264.  Why  has  not  the  full  quantity  of  10,000 
acres  been  set  out  for  inclosure  ? — As  I  have 
just  stated,  inclosures  intended  to  make  up  the 
full  quantity  of  10,000  acres  were  approved  at 
a  meeting  held  on  the  1st  of  March  1866 ;  but  at 
the  next  meeting,  held  on  the  11th  of  October  in 
the  same  year,  the  consideration  of  them  was  re- 
opened, and  «nly  one  of  them  (Deer  Leap)  ha& 
been  finally  approved,  set  out,  and  made  in  any- 
thing like  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally  ap- 
proved. Inclosures,  comprising  altogether  6,361 
acres  1  rood  16  perches,  have  however,  at  one 
time  or  other,  been  adopted  aud  approved  of  by 
the  Commission,  and  in  addition  inclosures  con- 
taining about  805  acres,  have  been  adopted  and 
approved,  subject  to  some  alteration  of  bound- 
aries; of  these  inclosures  only  5,036  acres,  1 
rood,  16  perches,  have  been  made  and  planted. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  held  on  the  9th 
of  August  1870,  Mr.  Esdaile  stated  that  "he 
serioudy  objected  to  a  further  allotment  under 
the  Deer  Removal  Act.  He  had  publicly  stated 
before  a  Parliamentary  Committee  in  1868,  that 
under  William  the  Third's  Act,  the  Crown  had 
taken  in  2,000  acres  more  than  was  warranted, 
by  the  Act  Considering,  therefore,  this  allega- 
tion, he  thought  that  they  ought  to  hold  their 
hands  in  sanctioning  to  the  full  extent  the  in- 
closures under  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  until  that 
point  was  inquired  into."  The  Coihmission,  how- 
ever, were  then  of  opinion  that  they  could  not 
enter  into  any  question  connected  with  the  opera- 
tion of  William  the  Third's  Act;  but  at  the  next 
and  last  meeting  of  the  Commission,  on  the  14th 
of  September  1«70,  the  question  was  again  raised 
by  Lord  Henry  Scott  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him 
tothe  Commission,  and  thefoUowing resolution  was 
passed :  "  That  this  Commission  do  not  sanction 
the  full  acreage  of  10,000  imder  the  Deer  Re- 
moval Act  until  the  allegation  made  in  the  me- 
morial presented  by  Lord  Henry  Scott,  m.p., 
that  2,500  acres  have  been  inclosed  in  excess  of 
the  acreage  permitted  under  the  Act  9  &  10 
Will.  3,  c.  36,  has  been  investigated,  and  an 
opinion  given  on  the  interpretation  of  that  Act 
by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  to  the  Commis- 
sion, and  that  this  meeting  be  adjourned."  This 
was  the  last  meeting  ot  the  Commission  ;  no- 
meeting  has  since  taken  place ;  that  closed  our 
proceeding. 

265.  May  I  ask  you  now  why,  seeing  that 
7,166  acres,  under  these  circumstances,  were 
adopted  and  approved,  subject  to  certain  minor 
alterations  of  boundaries,  only  5,037  acres  were 
really  planted ;  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
seem  to  have  obtained  authority  from  the  Com- 
mission to  inclose  and  plant  7,167  acres,  but 
they  seem  only  to  have  planted  and  inclosed,  ac- 
cording to  your  statement,  6,037  acres? — Under 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  we  were 
prevented  from  making  any  further  inclosures. 

266.  Then,  so  far  as  the  Commission  is  con- 
cerned, there  is,  so  to  speak,  an  unexhausted 
power  in  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  of  2,000 
acres  ? — Not  the  Commissioners  of  Woods ;  the 
New  Forest  Inclosure  Commissioners. 

267.  I  understand  the  machinery  to  be  this,, 
that  no  planting  can  take  place  excepting  the 
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New  Forest  Commiseion  has  approved  the  site 
and  boundaries  of  the  proposed  inclosure  ? — 
Exactly. 

268.  When  that  has  been  done,  then  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Woods  take  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  the  New  Forest  Commission  has  nothing 
further  to  do  with  it  ? — Exactly  so. 

269.  So  that  so  far  as  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  are  concerned,  there  is  in  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  now,  if  I  understand  the  mat- 
ter correctly,  an  unexhausted  power  of  planting 
equal  to  2,l40  acres  of  land  ? — Yes. 

270.  But  that  power  has  been  suspended  by  the 
operation  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1871,  sus- 
tained by  the  Treasury  since? — Yes,  exactly. 
There  are  these  inclosures  approved,  but  not 
made ;  if  you  will  look  to  the  map  you  will  see 
Ashley  inclosure  to  the  north,  395  acres ;  there 
is  Eyeworth,  395  acres ;  Markway,  535  acres ; 
making  1,325  acres  of  inclosures  apptoved,  but 
not  made.  I  may  say  that  the  acreage  is  merely 
an  approximate  estimate  ;  it  has  not  been  passed 
by  a  sworn  surveyor  and  valuer.  Then  the  two 
inclosures  that  were  approved  subject  to  altera- 
tion you  will  see  to  the  south  of  the  Forest,  one 
called  Longslade,  405  acres,  just  north-east  of 
Set  Thorns,  and  then  Thorny  Hill  in  Holmsley 
Walk,  400  acres ;  making  the  805  acres  that  were 
approved  subject  to  alteration. 

271.  Has  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  been  obtained  on  that  question  ? — ^It  has 
not.  The  resolution  I  have  just  read  was  passed 
on  the  14th  of  September  1870 ;  in  November 
1870  it  was  decided  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  a  Bill  into  Parliament  to  sepa- 
rate the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  commoners, 
and  in  consequence  no  steps  in  regard  to  setting 
out  further  inclosures  were  considered  necessary. 
The  Bill,  which  was  duly  perpared  and  introduced 
into  Parliament,  was  withdrawn  on  the  10th  of 
May  1871 ;  but  on  the  20th  of  June  1871,  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  pending 
Legislation  on  the  New  Forest,  no  felling  of 
ornamental  timber,  and  no  fresh  inclosure,  should 
be  permitted  in  the  New  Forest ;  and  that  no 
timber  whatever  should  be  cut,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  thinning  the  young  plantations,  exe- 
cuting necessary  repairs  in  the  forest,  and  satis- 
fying the  fuel  rights  of  the  commoners."  Since 
Ibat  time  the  Commission  has  not  held  any  meet- 
ing, and  as  1,325  acres  of  inclosures,  already 
authorised,  remain  uninclosed,  I  have  not  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the 
law  oflScers  of  the  Crown  in  regard  to  further 
inclosures,  as  suggested  by  the  Commission.  I 
may  add,  however,  that  whenever  it  may  become 
necessary  to  obtain  advice  on  the  question  raised 
it  will  be  requisite  to  obtain  it,  not  solely  with 
reference  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Act  9 
&  10  Will.  3,  c.  36,  but  also  with  reference  to 
the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  Acts  48  Geo.  3, 
c.  72,  and  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  76,  as  explaining 
and  revising  the  first-named  Act.  But  I  may 
also  add  tnat  it  seems  questionable  whether 
it  comes  within  the  province  of  the  Commissioners 
under  the  Act  of  1851,  to  question  the  proceed- 
ings under  former  Commissions  appointed  under 
otherActs.  The  Commissioners  were  appointed 
by  Her  Majesty  to  set  out  10,000  acres  of  land 
for  inclosure,  and  not  to  inquire  whether  the  pro- 
viaions  of  prior  Acts  had  been  properly  carried 
out.     The  question  raised  by  the  Commissioners 
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is  a  question  between  the  Crown  and  the  com- 
moners, and  not  one  between  the  Crown  and 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  a 
specific  object  not  involving  that  question. 

272.  Has  anything  been  done  in  the  way  of 
inclosure  since  1871  ( — Notbing.  The  planting 
of  those,  inclosures,  which  were  previously  fenced, 
has  been  nearly  completed ;  but  although  1,325 
acres  more  were  finally  approved,  and  805  acres 
more  were  provisionally  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission, they  remun  uninclosed,  unplanted,  and 
open  to  the  commoners'  cattle. 

273.  Has  any  old  timber  been  felled  since 
1871  ? — Since  the  year  1871  I  have  been  autho- 
rised by  warrants  under  the  Royal  Sign  Manual 
and  signature  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to 
fell  421  oak  trees  for  fencing  and  repairs  to 
lodges,  8ic.  Nearly  all  these  oak  trees  were 
dead,  or  very  much  decayed.  I  have  also  been 
similarly  authorised  to  fell  1,003  beech  trees  to 
supply  the  fuel  assignments  to  the  commoners 
having  right  thereto,  some  trees  being  also 
supplied  to  the  charcoal  burners  in  the  forest, 
who  petitioned  to  be  allowed  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing to  gain  a  living  in  the  forest.     I  have 

?'0t  the  list  nere  of  the  timber  authorised  to  be 
elled  by  Sign  Manual  Warrant  from  1871  to 
1875.  In  1872  there  were  12  oaks  and  244 
beech:   in   1873  there  were  58  oaks  and  211 
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beech ;   in   1874  there 


were 
were 


43  oaks  and  254 


beech,  and  in  1875  there  were  308  oaks  (that 
large  number  is  made  up  of  dead  trees)  and  294 
beech.  That  makes  421  oaks  and  1,003  beech 
in  the  four  years,  and  those  are  exclusive  of 
the  windfall  trees,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
there  were  a  great  many  windfall  trees. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

274.  That  does  not  include  anything  done  in 
the  way  of  thinning  young  plantations? — No; 
for  that  we  require  no  warrant. 

Chairman. 

275.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  for  re- 
moving the  dissatisfaction  which  is  felt  by  some 
of  the  commoners  at  the  effect  of  the  Deer  Re- 
moval Act  of  1851  ? — As  I  stated  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1868  I  can 
suggest  but  one  remedy  for  the  grievances,  or 
alleged  grievances,  of  the  oommonei's,  and  that 
is  a  general  disafforestation  of  the  forest,  and  the 
allotment  to  the  Crown  of  so  much  of  the  forest  as 
may  be  determined  by  a  competent  and  impartial 
tribunal  to  be  a  just  equivalent  for  the  rights  and 
interest  of  the  Crown.  As  I  have  before  stated, 
the  Deer  Removal  Act  has  been  regarded  as  a 
compact  between  the  Crown  and  the  commoners, 
solemnly  ratified  by  Parliament  after  a  full  inves- 
tigation by  a  Select  Committee.  As  representing 
the  Crown,  I  have  been  most  desirous  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  faithfully  and  in 
strict  conformity  with  its  directions.  If  the  com- 
moners are  determined  to  obstruct  the  exercise 
of  the  paramount  rights  which  the  Crown  un- 
doubtedly possesses,  and  to  endeavoiu*  to  make 
those  rights  subservient  to  their  own,  there  is  in 
my  opimon  but  one  course  open  to  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Crown 
and  the  public,  and  that  is,  to  ask  the  Legislature 
to  authorise  the  entire  separation  of  rights  which 
intermixed  can  no  longer  be  enjoyed  in  peace. 
That  course  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  every  Committee  or   Com- 
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ini8ei<Na  which  has  reported  on  the  subject  during 
the  last  30  years.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
representing  as  I  do  the  interests  of  the  Crown 
and  the  public,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  abide  by 
the  settlement  effected  by  the  Deer  Removal  Act. 
It  is  for  the  commoners  to  decide  whether  or  not 
they  are  prepared  to  do  the  same.  But  if  they 
are  not,  the  Crown  and  the  commoners  must  part 
company,  and  under  a  general  Di^afforestation 
Act  the  rights  and  interests  of  each  will  be 
judicially  determined  and  adequately  compen- 
sated. 

276.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee any  information  as  tc  the  pecuniary  results, 
so  far  as  the  planting  is  concerned,  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Deer  ]^moval  Act.  Of  course  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  the  Crown  derives  a  profit 
for  the  State  from  the  exercise  of  its  proprietary 
rights? — I  have  had  made  out  in  the  office  a 
statement,  in  a  quinquennial  form,  showing  the 
income  and  expenditure  in  the  New  Forest  since 
1805,  which  I  can  put  in.  I  do  not  suppose  the 
Committee  would  wish  me  to  read  it. 

277.  This  is  not  a  balance-sheet,  as  I  gather, 
but  a  statement  of  the  pecuniary  results  of  the 
exercise  of  the  Crown  rights  in  the  work  of 
timber  growing  ? — It  is  an  account  of  the  inctMue 
and  expenditure  for  every  service ;  everything  is 
included ;  we  could  not  separate  the  items  without 
very  great  trouble ;  but  this  shows  the  annual 
net  income  for  the  period  from  1805  down  to  the 
present  time. 

278.  Does  it  also  show  the  expenditure  for 
planting  ? — It  shows  the  general  expenditure ;  I 
see  very  well  where  the  planting  has  been  con- 
siderable from  the  figures,  and  I  also  see  from 
the  figures  where  I  am  sorry  to  say,  before  my 
time,  the  cutting  was  considerable ;  that  I  hope 
will  not  be  charged  to  me.  ( The  statement  of 
Income  and  Expenditure  was  then  handed  in,  vide 
Appendix.) 

279.  I  may  ask  you  whether  you  have  cleared 
in  your  time  any  portion  of  the  old  woods  of  the 
forest  ? — ^I  am  not  aware  of  having  cleared,  as  I 
am  charged  with  doing,  very  large  portions  of  the 
(Ad  wood  in  the  forest.  The  Committee  must  bear 
in  mind  that  I  was  appointed  in  1855,  and  that  up 
to  August  1862  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  supply 
the  Navy  with  timber.  Now  the  Navy  will  only 
take  good  trees,  therefore  good  trees  were  cut  at 
that  time  for  the  Navy ;  uat  I  could  not  help. 
With  regard  to  these  inclosures,  there  is  a  clause 
in  the  Deer  Removal  Act  which  provides  for  pay- 
ing the  expense  of  inclosing  and  planting  these 
iuclosures  out  of  the  trees  that  are  cut  down  in 
the  inclosures.  That  was,  I  think,  very  j9r<q)erly 
done  in  an  economical  point  of  view.  We  paid 
in  some  measure  the  expense  of  these  inclosures 
out  of  the  trees  that  were  cut  down.  But  I  beg 
leave  to  say  that  my  instructions  have  always  been 
with  regard  to  cutting  in  these  inclosures,  that  all 
fine  trees  and  conspicuous  clumps  of  fine  trees 
should  be  left,  and  they  have  been  left ;  I  could 
point  out  on  the  map  several  fine  clamps  which 
have  been  left,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  orna- 
ment, but  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  the 
forest  with  young  trees,  which  they  are  doing,  £ 
am  happy  to  say,  at  a  very  rapid  rate ;  and  I  shall 
have  to  remark  upon  those  young  trees  before  I 
have  finished ;  because  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
several  Members  of  this  Committee  have  been 
into  these  inclosures  and  stated  that  they  could 
see  no  young  trees,  whereas  I  was  there  the  other 


Chairman — continued. 

day  and  was  delighted  to  see  thousaoads  of  young 
trees  growing  up  in  Denny  and  in  Wood  Fidley, 
and  growing  so  thick  that  I  told  the  deputy 
surveyor,  when  I  was  there,  that  it  wonld  not  be 
very  long  before  he  should  get  in  and  thin  them 
out. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hard^f. 

280.  In  fact,  doing  much  better  than  you  could 
do  by  planting  trees  ? — A  great  many  of  the  b«st 
judges  differ  on  that  point ;  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
if  you  look  into  the  origin  of  most  of  the  old 
timber  in  this  country,  you  will  find  that  they 
were  planted  trees.  All  I  know  is,  that  in  Lord 
Bagot's  park,  in  Staffordshire,  there  are  planta- 
tions 80  or  90  years  old,  of  the  finest  oak,  not  only 
in  the  kingdom,  but  in  the  world,  and  all  those 
are  planted  trees:  and  I  will  defy  anyone  to 
point  out  finer  trees  anywhere. 

Chairman. 

281.  Then  I  understand  you  to  state  that  the 
policy  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods,  in  the 
management  of  their  forests  now,  is  not  to  remove 
the  old  woods  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  cutting  down  the  ornamental  timber  in 
my  own  place  as  of  cutting  down  a  single  one  of 
those  fine  trees  in  the  New  Forest. 

282.  And  if  it  has  been  d«Hie  at  any  tame>  it 
has  been  done  under  the  compulsiw  of  which  you 
speak,  the  necessity  of  finding  money  by  which 
to  carry  out  the  planting,  on  the  one  lumd,  to 
sujmly  timber  for  die  ^favy,  on  the  odier,  or 
under  an  old  system  which  is  now  completely 
abandoned?— Yes;  it  would  be  most  foolish  and 
most  improvident  on  mv  part  to  cot  down  trees 
which  are  far  more  valuable  to  stand  than  to 
fell. 

283.  Are  you  able  to  state  to  the  Committee 
the  proportion  of  Scotch  fir  to  oak,  in  the  plan- 
tations which  have  been  made  since  1851,  in 
point  of  numbers? — 'i'he  deputy  surveyor,  who 
will  be  examined  after  me,  will  teU  you  that. 
I  may  state  now  that,  of  course,  those  Scotch  fir 
that  are  planted  are  planted  as  nurses;  in  the 
course  of  some  30  or  40  years  not  a  Scotch  fir 
will  be  seen  among  the  oaks ;  there  will  be 
Scotch  fir  on  portions  of  the  forest  where  oak 
will  not  grow.  We  hope  that  those  Scotch  fir 
may  in  time  become  fine  trees.  I  do  not  know  a 
handsomer  tree  than  a  well-grown  Scotch  fir,  and 
I  think  that  in  the  New  Forest  that  a  f^eater 
diversity,  not  quite  so  much  m<motony  of  oak, 
will  be  a  very  good  thing. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

284.  I  think  you  stated  just  now  that  you  had 
during  your  time  never  cut  down  any  old  wood, 
did  you  not  ? — I  have  cut  down  no  woods, 
I  think,  excepting  in  the  inclosures.  There  are 
old  trees  that  have  been  cut  down  in  the  inclo- 
sures ;  but  in  the  open  forest,  where  there  is  the 
old  timber,  I  am  not  aware  of  having  cut  any. 
The  deputy  surveyor,  who  has  better  local  know- 
ledge tnan  I  have,  will  be  able  to  tell  yon ;  but 
I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  masses  of  fine  old  trees 
that  I  have  been  charged  with  cutting  down. 

285.  Has  not  Wood  Fidley,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  one  clump  of  beech,  been  cleared  ? — 
Wood  Fidley  was  re-inclosed;  the  deputy-sur- 
veyor will  be  able  to  speak  to  that ;  the  fine  trees 
were  left  in  Wood  Fidley,  but  I  believe  that  the 
scrubby  bad  trees  were  cut  down  in  Wood  Fid- 
ley, under  the  provisions  of  the  Deer  Removal 
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Act,  by  which  we  pay  for  the  expense  of  inclo- 
sore  out  of  the  trees  that  w«  out  down  ;  I  think 
all  the  fine  timber  in  Wood  Fidley  on  the  high 
groand  was  preserved ;  I  know  a  great  deal  of  it 


286.  Waa  there  no  fine  old  wood  in  Wood 
Fidley  besides  that  one  chunp  ? — I  cannot  reool- 
leot;  ae  1  say,  the  deputy -sarveyor  will  be  able 
to  speak  better  upon  that ;  I  cannot  carry  all  the 
pbrntatione  in  my  bead,  Aoagh  I  know  most  of 
them  pretty  welL 

287.  Perhaps  you  are  acquainted  with  Frame 
Heath,  which  is  dose  by  ? — I  was  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  Frame  Heath  before  it  was  in- 
ck)sed. 

288.  Hare  yon  ever  beard  it  stated  that  that 
was  one  of  the  finest  old  woods  in  the  forest  ? — 
There  is  a  eood  deal  of  fine  old  wood  left  at 
Fiame  Heaia  at  this  moment. 

289.  Fot  witUn  the  indosure,i8  there? — I  am 
not  certain ;  just  o«tside  of  it  tbere  k,  at  ail 
events. 

29Q.  With  leeard  to  Oakley,  that  was  one  of 
the  ancient  wooob  that  was  felled,  was  it  not  ? — I 
do  not  reoolle<^ 

S91.  Perha^  I  had  better  defer  this  part  of 
your  examination  lill  we  have  a  coloured  miq) 
with  us.  Now  you  stated  that  you  would  as  soon 
tiunk  of  cutting  down  old  timber  on  your  private 
estate  as  you  would  in  the  forest ;  I  want  to  ask 
you  simply  whether,  taking  five  years  from  1851, 
the  average  of  old  timber  cat  down  and  sold  in 
the  forest  was  not  at  the  rate  of  20,000  /.  a  year? 
— I  have  nothing  to  nay  to  the  period  from  1851 
to  1855  ;  I  was  not  a  Commisskmer  of  Woods  till 
1855.  I  made  the  remark  just  now,  when  re- 
ferring to  the  accounts,  that  I  could  tell  the  years 
when  a  great  quantity  of  timber  was  cut,  and  I 
aoa  happy  to  say  it  was  -not  in  my  time  ;  so  that 
tbe  noble  Lcn^  must  not  charge  me  with  what 
was  done  by  my  predecessw.  My  predecessor  is 
alive,  and  I  slnU  be  very  happy  to  see  him  up 
fjrtnn  Scotland  to  answer  forhnnself. 

292.  I  will  aak  you,  then,  as  to  the  years  be- 
tween 1855  and  1863.  You  were  in  o$ce  in  1856 ? 
—Yes. 

293.  There  was  19,000  L  worth  of  Navy  timber 
cut  in  that  year,  was  not  there? — That  was  what 
waa  cut  by  my  predecessor ;  I  had  only  the  selling 
of  it. 

294.  Coming  to  1857,  there  was  7,000/.  worth 
of  timber  cut  in  tbat  year,  was  there  not  ? — It 
might  have  been  for  the  Navy ;  ibe  Navy  took  up 
to  1862. 

295.  You  said  that  you  were  appointed  in 
1855,  and  you  mentioned  a  report  that  you  made 
to  the  Treasury  in  the  year  1867  ? — Yes,  I  made 
a  report  in  1867. 

296.  And  also  yon  made  a  report  in  1871  ? — 
X  es. 

297.  Are  those  reports  identical ; — They  are 
not  identical. 

296.  Are  they  not  to  a  great  degree  identical? 
— To  some  extent  they  are ;  but  they  are  not 
altogether  idenlical ;  but  tbere  waa,  I  have  no 
doubt,  a  great  deal  of  repetition,  because  we  have 
had  to  repeat  the  same  Acts  of  Parliament  in 
both  reports. 

299.  Have  you  the  two  reports  before  you  ? — 
Tea. 

300.  Periiaps  you  will  compare  them  together. 
If  you  will  go  to  the  third  pan^raph  of  die 
Beport  of  1^7,  I  thiak  you  will  see  that  in 
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stating  the  acreage  of  the  forest  you  say,  "  about  Mmmmrd 

26,000  acres  are  private  propertj-,  subject  to  the  

forestal  rights  of  the  Crown  "  ? — Yes.  aS  3lay 

301.  And  you  will  see  that  in  the  Report  of  i876» 
1871  you  make  the  same  statement,  ''As  r^ards 

about  26,000  acres  of  that  quantity,  the  soil  is 
the  property  of  private  landowners  "  ? — Yes. 

302.  And  you  leave  out,  in  1871,  "rabject  to 
the  forestal  rights  of  the  Crown  "  ? — i  see  it  is 
left  out ;  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  I  may  as  well 
state  to  tlie  Committee  tiiat  of  course  all  the  legal 
part  of  these  reports  was  furnished  to  me  by  me 
solicitor  of  the  department ;  I  am  not  supposed 
to  write  the  legal  portions  of  these  reports. 

303.  Then  I  suppose  the  solicitor  <»f  Woods 
and  Forests  then  thought  it  desirable  not  again 
to  make  that  claim  over  tbe  26,000  acres  that  he 
made  in  1867? — I  cannot  sa^  what  might  have 
been  his  reason  for  omitting  that;  he,  I  hope, 
will  be  here  next  week ;  he  is  very  ill  just  now, 
but  I  hope  he  will  be  here  next  week,  to  answer 
for  himself. 

304.  You  do  not,  then,  take  the  responmbility 
for  a  statement  of  that  character  ? — I  am  reepon- 
sible  for  these  reports. 

306.  Were  you  made  aware  of  the  fact  that 
this  claim  of  the  forestal  rights  of  the  Crown 
over  the  26,000  acres  of  private  property,  which 
was  made  in  December  1867,  was  virtually  so 
withdrawn  in  1871  ? — I  certainly  had  no  idea 
that  there  was  any  intention  of  withdrawing  it, 
because  I  always  was  under  the  impression  that 
those  forestal  rights  still  remained  over  the 
26,000  acres,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  do. 

306.  But  the  omission  is  very  significant,  is  it 
not  ? — I  do  not  know  what  significance  the  Com- 
mittee may  put  upon  it;,  I  was  not  aware  of  it 
till  my  attention  was  called  to  it  by  your  Lord- 
ship. 

307.  Does  not  Mr.  Milne,  in  his  evidence  in 
1848,  give  a  contrary  opinion ;  does  he  not  state 
that  the  freehold  land  is  not  subject  to  forest 
law;  at  Question  1729  you  will  find  that  Mr. 
Milne  states  that  "  the  freehold  land  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  forest  laws"  ? — If  Mr.  Milne  did  state 
that,  I  think  rt  has  been  proved  since  that  Mr. 
Milne  stated  what  was  not  correct ;  because  we 
have  exercised  the  rights  over  the  land. 

308.  In  what  way  i — ^looting ;  we  have  sent 
keepers  over  with  their  guns. 

309.  Could  you  state  what  lands  you  have  ex- 
ercised such  rights  over? — Mr.  Curaberbatcfa, 
when  he  is  examined,  can  tell  you ;  I  can  only 
tell  you  generally. 

310.  But  the  forestal  rights  are  not  merely 
rights  of  shooting  over  private  properties,  are 
liey  ? — No ;  fore«tal  rights  are  much  lai^er  than 
tiie  rights  of  merely  shooting  over  private  pro- 
perty. 

311.  Have  tiey  ever  been  exercised  over  pri- 
vate property  ?— Well,  forestal  rights  acoordmg 
to  Manwood,  would  include  the  right  of  shooting, 
as  a  forest  includes  a  park,  a  chase,  and  a  free 
warren.  The  forest  includes  the  whole  ;  the  right 
of  shooting  may  be  considered  a  forestal  right. 

312.  But  there  are  other  forestal  rights  of  a 
much  more  important  character  than  the  right  of 
shooting,  are  there  not  ? — I  suppose  your  Lord- 
ship amides  to  the  winter  heyning  and  fence 
month. 

313.  No,  that  is  over  the  wastes ;  I  mean  over 
private  property.  The  right  of  winter  heyning 
and  feaoe  month  is  only  over  the  wastes ;  the 
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foreetal  rigbts  over  private  property  are  of  a  very 
extensive  character,  are  they  not  ? — I  cannot  ex- 
actly tell  you  now  what  they  are. 

314.  In  fact,  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  very 
much  about  it  ?— I  would  much  rather  you  would 
ask  the  solicitor  to  the  department,  who  would 
tell  you  what  forestal  rignta  really  are  much 
better  than  I  can ;  I  have  never  exercised  them 
in  my  own  person. 

315.  It  is  curious  that  thia  statement  is  five 
times  repeated  in  this  Report  of  1867,  and  yet  it 
is  withdrawn  in  the  first  page  of  the  Report  of 
1871 ;  but  you  cannot  speak  to  that,  I  under- 
stand ? — If  you  will  ask  Mr.  Watson,  be  will  be 
able  to  explain  that. 

316.  Your  attention,  then,  had  not  been  called 
to  that  before?— It  had  not  been  called  to  that 
before. 

317.  I  should  like  next  to  call  your  attention, 
in  regard  to  these  Reports,  to  a  quotation  which 
is  given  from  the  Act  of  William  the  Third ; 
you  will  find  it  at  page  3  of  both  Reports.  At 
the  top  of  page  3  of  the  Report  of  1867,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  page  in  the  1871  Report. 
In  the  Report  of  1867  I  find  this :  "  By  Section 
-3"  (this  is  Section  3  of  William  the  Third's  Act) 
"it  was  provided  that  at  all  times  thereafter, 
whenever  the  Board  of  Treasury  should  be  satis- 
fied that  the  woods  and  trees  growing  in  the  said 
inclosures,  or  within  the  inclosures  to  be  there- 
after made,  were  past  danger  of  browsing  of  deer, 
cattle,  or  other  prejudice,  and  should  think  fit  to 
lay  the  same  open  and  in  common,  then  it  should 
be  lawful  for  his  Majesty  from  time  to  time  to 
inclose  out  of  the  said  forest,  in  lieu  of  so  much 
as  should  be  laid  open,  the  like  quantity  out  of 
any  other  part  of  the  residue  of  the  said  wastes, 
to  be  set  out  and  made  in  like  manner,  and  by 
like  Commission,  and  to  be  holden  freed  from  all 
manner  of  common,  herbage,  pannage,  or  other 
rights  for  so  long  time  as  the  same  shall  continue 
inclosed,  to  be  a  nursery  for  timber  only."  Have 
you  ever  compared  that  with  the  clause  in  the  Act? 
— I  have  not  compared  them,  but  I  was  going  to 
allude  to  this  if  the  noble  Lord  had  not  called  my 
attention  to  it.  As  I  said  before,  all  the  legal 
portion  of  these  reports  is  prepared  by  the  soli- 
citor of  the  department,  and  he  is  prepared  to 
satisfy  the  Committee  that  no  misquotation  w^as 
intended,  such  as  the  noble  Lord  signified  in  the 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  "  Times "  on  the 
22nd  of  June  1871.  On  my  part  I  can  only  say 
that  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  there  was 
any  misquotation;  I  never  had  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  rolling  power  of  the  Crown ;  and 
even  if  I  had  a  doubt  I  trust  I  should  not  have 
recourse  to  what  ihe  noble  Lord  would  impute  to 
me,  the  dangerous  subterfuge  of  misquoting  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  But  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  I,  or  that  Mr.  Watson,  could  misquote  an 
Act  of  Parliament  as  to  something  which  did  not 
then  exist,  and  I  must  have  had  uie  gift  of  pro- 
phecy if  I  misquoted  an  Act  of  Parliament  with 
regard  to  the  rolling  power,  a  question  as  to 
which  never  arose  tiU  the  year  1868,  the  year 
after  this  report  was  written.  I  had  heard 
nothing  then  of  any  question  as  to  the  rolling 
power. 

318.  Is  it  not  in  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1868  that  I  called  attention  to  this  in 
1868? — Yes;  but  this  report  was  written  in 
1867.  I  knew  nothing  at  all  in  1867  as  to  any 
question  of  doubt  as  to  the  rolling  power. 


Lord  Henry  Scott—  continued. 

319.  Then  I  will  refer  you  to  the  Report  of 
1871 ;  I  hope  in  saying  this  you  do  not  im^ne 
that  I  should  impute  to  you  anything  in  the 
slightest  degree  dishonourable  in  any  way ;  I  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  doing  that ;  but  I 
wish  to  ask  vou  if  you  will  read  the  words  that 
occur  in  the  Report  of  1871,  which  was  written 
after  the  Committee  of  1868,  and  there  the  words 
are  these,  "  And  by  section  3  it  was  provided,  that 
at  all  times  thereafter,  whenever  the  Board  of  Trea- 
sury should  be  satisfied  that  the  woods  and  trees 

f  rowing  in  the  said  inclosures  were  past  danger  of 
rowsing  of  deer,  cattle,  or  other  prejudice,  and 
should  think  fit  to  lay  the  same  open  and  in 
common,  then  it  should  be  lawful  for  his 
Majesty  from  time  to  time  to  inclose  out  of  the 
said  forest,  in  lieu  of  so  much  as  should  be  laid 
open,  the  like  quantity  out  of  any  other  part  of 
the  residue  of  the  said  wastes  to  be  set  out  and 
made  in  like  manner,  and  by  like  Commission, 
and  to  be  holden  freed  from  all  manner  of  com- 
mon, herbage,  pannage,  or  other  rights,  '  for  so 
long  time  as  the  same  shall  renuiin  and  continue 
inclosed,'  to  be  a  nursery  for  timber  only."  Is 
that  a  correct  quotation  of  the  Act  ? — I  beg  leave 
to  say  that  on  these  questions  of  the  construction 
of  Acts  of  Parliament,  I  must  ask  the  Committee 
to  examine  the  solicitor  to  the  department  who 
furnished  me  with  that  part  of  the  report.  I  take 
for  granted  that  the  law,  all  the  legal  part  of  these 
reports  is  correct. 

320.  Perhaps  you  will  alio w  me  to  read  to  you  the 
section  of  the  Act  itself.  The  3rd  section  of  the  Act 
is :  "  That  at  all  times  hereafter  whensoever  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  Lord  Trea- 
surer of  £ngland  or  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
for  the  time  being,  shall  be  satisfied  and  shall  de- 
termine that  the  woods  and  trees  which  shall  be 
growing  on  the  said  two  thousand  acres,  or  any 
part  thereof,  within  the  inclosures  Avhich  shall 
afterwards  be  made  as  aforesaid,  are  become  past 
danger  of  browsing  of  deer,  cattle,  or  other  preju- 
dice^ and  shall  think  fit  to  lay  the  same  or  any 
part  thereof  open  and  in  common,  and  shall  cause 
the  same  so  to  be  done,  that  then  and  so  often  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  his  Majesty, 
his  heirs  ana  successors,  from  time  to  time  to 
inclose  out  of  the  said  forest,  in  lieu  of  so  much 
as  shall  be  laid  open  of  the  said  two  thousand 
acres,  or  of  the  said  number  of  acres  authorised 
to  be  inclosed  as  aforesaid,  the  like  quantity  out 
of  any  other  part  of  the  residue  of  the  said  wastes, 
to  be  set  out  and  made  in  like  manner,  and  by 
the  like  Commission  and  admeasurement  as  afore- 
said, and  to  be  holden  inclosed,  freed  and  dis- 
charged of  and  from  all  manner  of  common,  herb- 
age and  pannage,  or  other  rights,  f6r  so  lone  time 
as  the  same  shall  remain  and  continue  inclosed, 
according  to,"  &c.  Now  I  daresay  you  will  ob- 
serve that  the  words  said, "  Two  thousand  acres  or 
any  part  tiiereof,"  are  omitted  in  both  quotations, 
both  in  the  Report  of  1867  and  in  the  Report  of 
1871  ? — As  I  said  before,  I  conferred  with  the 
solicitor  to  the  department  upon  this  very  point, 
and  I  said :  "  l  must  request  you  to  explam  the 
matter  to  the  Committee  with  reference  to  Lord 
Henty  Scott's  charge  as  to  a  mis-quotation,  be- 
cause I  do  not  undertake  to  explain  the  con- 
struction of  Acts  of  Parliament";  and  he  said 
that  he  would  do  so ;  and  next  time  he  comes  he 
will  do  so,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Committee. 

321.  Do  you  not  consider  these  words  mate- 
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Lord  Henry  Scott — continued. 

rial  yourself;  have  you  ever  studied  the  ques- 
taon  ? — Well,  I  have  ;  but  I  would  rather  leave 
it  to  the  solicitor  to  explain,  and  he,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  do  so  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

322.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  rather  important, 
"when  your  name  appears  at  the  end  of  a  state- 
ment of  this  character,  that  you  should  satisfy 
yourself  that  it  is  properly  drawn  ? — I  do  satisfy 
myself  of  that ;  but  as  to  the  legal  part  of  it,  I 
tafee  for  granted  that  the  solicitor,  who  is  a  very 
careful  man  in  everything  which  he  writes,  would 
have  only  written  what  was  quite  correct;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  he  will  explain  it.  He  told 
me  he  would  explain  it  to  the  Committee. 

323.  But  I  suppose  this  is  the  clause,  on  the 
interpretation  of  which  the  letter  which  I  wrote 
to  the  Commismission  in  1870  particularly  bears? 
—Yes. 

324.  I  suppose  you  have  studied  other  parts 
of  that  report,  too,  have  you  not? — Yes ;  I  have 
read  and  re-read  it  till  1  am  tired  of  it  I  was 
told  that  I  was  to  be  impeached  for  having  pre- 
sented it  It  is  a  very  dull  document,  and  im- 
peachable documents  generally  are  not  that. 

325.  I  suppose  you  would  rather  not  be  asked 
any  question  as  to  the  quotation  from  the  reports 
of  the  Commissioners  under  the  26th  of  George 
the'lTiird,  which  you  will  find  at  pa^e  6  of  the  Re- 

g»rt  of  1867,  and  which  is  quoted  again  in  the 
eport  of  1871 ;  that  refers  to  Alice  Holt  and 
Woolmer  Forest ;  have  you  read  that  report  of 
the  Commissioners  under  the  Act  of  George  the 
Third  ? — I  have  not  read  it  lately. 

326.  Then  I  suppose  you  would  not  be  aware 
that  there  are  rather  important  words  which  pre- 
cede the  beginning  of  this  quotation,  which  be- 
gins in  the  Report  of  1867  with  the  words/'  These 
acts  "  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that,  for  I  have  not 
referred  to  the  report  itself. 

327.  The  words  are  :  "  It  is  obviously  re- 
pugnant to  every  idea  of  justice  and  good  policy 
that  the  rights  of  one  party  in  any  joint  property 
should  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  another;"  this 
precedes  where  that  quotation  begins  ;  you  have 
not  seen  that  ? — No. 

328.  Towards  the  end  of  your  Report  of  1871, 
you  make  a  general  statement  a&  to  the  policy  of 
managing  the  forest,  which  is  at  the  end  of  page 
11,  where  you  say  that  the  object  is  "first,  to 
secure  as  large  an  income  as  is  consistent  with 
good  management  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation, 
as  tenants  for  the  life  of  the  Sovereign ;  and 
second,  to  preserve  intact  the  corpus  of  the  inhe- 
ritance in  the  interest  of  the  Sovereign's  succes- 
sors as  reversioners  "? — Yes. 

329.  Do  you  consider  that  the  value  of  the 
ancient  timber  of  the  forest,  tlie  reversioner  has  no 
interest  in  at  all  ? — Certainly,  he  would  have  an 
interest  in  it. 

330.  And  would  not  desire  it  tc  be  cut  down  ? 
^No ;  and  I  am  not  cutting  it  down.  I  said 
before,  that  it  would  be  very  foolisli  and  impro- 
vident on  my  part  to  cut  the  ancient  timber ;  it 
is  far  more  valuable  to  stand  than  it  is  to  cut 

331.  At  the  end  of  pa^e  12  of  your  Report  of 
1871,  you  say  that  you  have  had  frequently  to 
resist  "  solicitations  in  favour  of  local  interests ;  " 
what  did  yon  mean  by  that  expression,  "  solicita- 
tions in  favour  of  local  interests"? — Solicitations 
in  favour  of  granting  free  sites  to  any  local  inte- 
rest, such  as  to  a  charity  in  London,  or  any- 
where else  ;  we  cannot  do  that 
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332.  It  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  New  ^""t 
Forest  ? — I  do  not  say  that  it  has  any  special  re-  Hewara 
ference  to  the  New  Forest  ^g  jj^y 

333.  At  the  end  of  page  14  of  your  report,         i^^s* 
you  say  that  you  question  whether  a  resolution 

of  the  House  of  Commons  (the  one  you  have 
alluded  to  in  your  evidence  to-day  probably), 
"would  release  the  Commissioner  in  charge  of 
New  Forest  from  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  trustee  of  a  settled  estate,  one  of  those  duties 
being  to  take  care  that  the  statutory  powers  oi 
the  Crown,  in  regard  to  the  making  of  planta- 
tions in  the  New  Forest,  are  duly  exercised.  If 
the  resolution  were  passed,  it  would  place  the 
Commissioner  in  the  dilemma  of  having  either  to 
disregard  it,  or  to  violate  the  trust  imposed  upon 
him  by  Acts  of  Parliament";  should  you  not 
consider  yourself  bound  by  any  resolution  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons? — Certainly,  I  do.  This 
report  was  written  under  peculiar  circumstances ; 
I  act  under  the  Treasury ;  if  in  the  management 
of  the  business  connected  with  the  landed  estates 
of  the  Crown  I  feel  any  difficulty  as  to  the  ma- 
nagement, I  go  to  the  Treasury  for  advice.  At 
this  time  1  was  in  this  dilemma ;  I  might  have 
had  to  forego  the  carrying  out  of  proviaions  of  an 
Act  of  Paniament,  which  might  have  been  an 
impeachable  offence ;  I  was  told,  indeed,  that  I 
was  to  be  impeached  for  having  laid  this  report 
before  Parliament  I  must,  I  say,  either  forego 
that,  or  I  must  decline  to  obey  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  would  have  been 
a  very  grave  matter ;  and  therefore  I  wrote  that 
report  to  the  Treasury  for  their  instructions 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Their  in- 
structions were  that  I  was  to  be  guided  by  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  that 
resolution  I  have  been  guided  ever  since. 

334.  You  referredi  I  think,  to  the  Bill  of  1871, 
did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

335.  Is  it  not  rather  an  unusual  thing  to  make 
a  long  quotation  from  a  report  of  a  Commission 
in  the  preamble  or  recital  of  a  Bill  ? — I  am  really 
not  able  to  answer  the  noble  Lord  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

336.  But  there  is  a  long  quotation,  is  there 
not,  from  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1789 
in  that  Bill  of  1871  ?— I  have  not  got  the  Bill 
by  me,  and  I  have  not  looked  at  that  Bill,  for  the 
Bill  was  withdrawn,  and  I  have  not  refreshed 
my  memory  with  it. 

337.  Then  you  cannot  give  any  information 
with  regard  to  the  Bill  of  1871  ?— No. 

338.  Do  you  remember  this  fact,  that  by  Clause 
41  of  the  Bill,  100  acres  were  to  be  assi^ed  to 
the  public  for  recreation  grounds  round  Rufus's 
Stone  ? — Yes,  I  recollect  that 

339.  Was  not  that  th^  only  arrangement  made 
in  that  Bill  for  the  public  convenience  in  that 
way,  the  recreation  of  the  public? — I  believe  it 
was. 

340.  And  that  out  of  an  acreage  of  the  forest 
of  63,000  acres?— Yes. 

341.  Do  you  know  anything;  about  the  64th 
Clause  of  the  Bill  of  1871  ?— I  have  not  got  the 
Bill  by  me,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  clause 
refers  to. 

342.  Sub-clause  5  gave  a  power  to  the  Com- 
moners to  exclude  the  public  from  their  allot- 
ments, but  you  cannot  speak  as  to  that,  I  under- 
stand you? — No. 

343.  In  that  Bill  of  1871  you  took  power  to 
make  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  rights 
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JEr«M«ni  *^^  common,  or  to  qwtn  rights  of  common,  attach- 
— ins  to  private  lands  of  tne  Crown,  did  you  not  ? 

s8  Maj  __i  believe  that  is  so,  bat,  as  I  say,  I  have  not 
»^S'        referred  to  that  Bill. 

344.  But  you  are  acquainted  with  the  Bill  of 
1851  ?— Yes. 

345.  There  was  a  clause  in  that  Bill,  was 
there  not,  which  gave  the  Cro*m  power  to  claim 
rights  of  connnon  in  respect  of  any  private  pro- 
perty before  the  Commissioners,  who  were 
appointed  in  1854;  it  is  the  28th  clause  of  tbe 
Deer  Kemoval  Act  ?— "  That  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  Commissioners  for  the  time  being  of  Her 
Majesty's  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Kevenuee, 
on  behalf  of  Her  Mt^ty,  to  prefer  any  claim  in 
respect  of  any  ancient  indosea  lands  or  teneoientB 
of  Her  Majesty,"  &c.  Yes,  the  clause  gave  dial 
power. 

346.  Do  you  know  if  any  ckims  were  nade 
before  the  CoraraiscnoD  in  1854? — ^I  do  not 
know. 

347.  Has  not  the  decision  of  those  Commis- 
sioners  been  consudered  final  as  regards  the  coot- 
mons  rights? — I  believe  so. 

348.  Would  the  Crown  be  entitled  to  make  a 
freeh  clahn  with  regard  to  rights  of  common  in 
1871  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  lliat. 

349.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to 
the  letter  which  was  written  by  the  deputy  sur- 
veyor on  the  3l8t  of  December  1853  ? — Upon 
what  subject  ? 

350.  You  will  find  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Crown  Forests  in  1864,  as  to  the  policy 
which  was  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
forest  ? — Yes,  I  know  it  \  ery  well. 

351.  That  was  alluded  to  in  1868,  was  it  not? 
— *Ye8. 

352.  Has  any  answer  ever  been  made  to  that 
letter? — I  believe  Mr.  Cumberbatch  answered 
that  before  the  Committee  of  1868  ;  he  was  asked 
a  question  upon  it. 

353.  But  I  mean  was  any  answer  sent  from  the 
Office  of  Woods  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  never  knew 
of  any. 

354.  You  know  the  sentence  that  I  allude  to, 
I  suppose? — Yes. 

355.  "  It  appears  to  me  to  be  important,"  Mr. 
Cumberbatch  says,  "  that  the  Crown  shoidd,  as 
soon  as  possible,  exercise  its  right  of  inclosing  the 
16,000  acres,  because,  exclusive  of  other  advan- 
tE^es,  by  so  doing  all  the  best  pastures  would  be 
taken  from  the  commoners,  and  the  value  of  their 
rights  of  pasture  would  thus  be  materially 
diminished,  which  would  be  of  importance  to  the 
Crown  in  the  event  of  any  such  rights  being 
commuted,  as  suggested  in  the  31st  Report  to 
Parliament,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  receive  from  you."  Do  you  think 
that  is  a  fair  policy  to  adopt  towards  the  com- 
moners in  the  forest  ?  —  I  think  it  was  good 
advice  for  the  deputy  surveyor  to  give  to 
his  employers ;  but  he  had  better  have  done  it 
mv&  voce. 

356.  Has  that  policy  ever  been  repudiated  b^ 
the  Woods  and  Forests  ? — I  do  not  see  how  rt 
could.  By  the  Act  of  Parliament  we  must  take 
the  land  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  timber; 
that  is  the  first  thing,  the  most  convenient  and 
best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  timber ;  and  then 
after  that  comes,  "  that  can  be  best  spared  from 
the  commons  and  highways " ;  but  we  were  to 
take  the  land  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
timber. 


Lord  Henry  Scatt — coatiiuied. 

357.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  interests  of 
the  commoners  are  not  in  any  way  to  be  con- 
sidered in  selecting  the  land  tt^ea  ? — The 
interests  of  the  commoners  were  Drote<^ed  by 
the  Act  of  1851. 

358.  In  what  way? — They  were  to  exercise 
their  commonable  rights  over  47,000  acres  ;  that 
was  all  they  were  entitled  to. 

359.  But  they  had  a  ri|^ht  to  exerdae  them 
over  a  la^er  number  of  acres  before  the  Act  of 
1851  ? — That  might  have  been,  but  then  the 
Crown  also  had  its  deer  befiure  1851. 

360.  Do  you  think  that  the  power  to  inclose 
16,000  acres  was  not  an  equivalent,  or  more  than 
an  equivalent,  for  the  rigbt  of  keeping  deer  ?— 
Most  decidedly  not,  in  my  opinion ;  I  think  it 
was  the  worst  bargain  ever  maae. 

361.  What  profit  were  the  deer  to  the  Crown? 
— If  you  ask  me  whether  a  herd  of  deer  is  a 
profitiu^  stock,  I  say  certainly  not.  If  you 
were  to  ask  any  gentleman  whether  he  made  any 
profit  out  of  them,  he  would  probably  tell  you 
no ;  but  if  you  said  to  him,  "  Fot  some  public 
object  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  get  rid  of 
them ;  I  suppose,  as  they  are  not  profitable  to 
you,  you  will  let  them  go  for  nothing?"  he  would 
probably  say,  "  Most  decidedly  not ;  those  deer 
came  down  to  me  with  my  estate,  perhaps  from 
^e  Conquest;  I  like  looking  on  those  deer  as 
much  as  I  like  looking  on  the  pictures  on  my 
walls ;  and  as  I  am  content  to  give  up  the  in- 
terest on  the  purchase-money  that  I  lose  by  keep- 
ing those  pictures,  so  it  is  with  my  deer ;  they 
may  not  be  profitable,  bat,  if  you  ask  me,  I  will 
not  part  with  them  on  any  aocoimt."  It  is  a 
sentimental  value,  in  fact,  which  is  incalculable 
to  a  private  landowner. 

362.  Have  not  the  Sovereigns,  for  many  ages, 
ceased  to  derive  any  enjoyment  from  the  deer  in 
the  forest? — I  dare  say  the  Prince  of  Wales 
would  have  preferred  very  much  that  the  deer 
should  have  remained ;  he  is  very  fond  of  sport ; 
a  great  many  people  have  said  to  me,  "  I 
think  it  was  a  great  mistake  getting  rid  of  the 
deer  in  the  New  Forest." 

363.  Was  there  any  petition  ever  presented 
by  anyone  of  the  commoners  to  have  the  deer 
removed  ? — I  do  not  know  as  to  a  petition,  be- 
cause I  had  nothing  at  all  to  say  to  the  New 
Forest  at  that  time,  and  I,  therefore,  cannot  say 
what  petitions  were  presented  in  1849,  or  when- 
ever it  was,  before  the  Deer  Removal  Act. 

364.  But  can  you  mention  any  one  single 
petition  ever  presented  by  any  one  of  the  com- 
moners for  the  removal  of  tiie  deer? — No,  I 
cannot,  because,  as  I  say,  I  know  nothing  at  all 
about  the  evidence  that  was  given  at  that  time ; 
I  have  never  seen  it,  and  know  nothing  at  all 
about  it.  I  believe  that  the  Committee  has  a 
copy  of  the  evidence. 

365.  I  see  in  the  Paper  handed  in  by  Mr. 
Watson,  the  solicitors  bill,  at  the  time  of  tbe 
passing  of  this  Deer  Removal  Act  of  1851,  on 
the  14th  of  June,  there  is  this  entry:  "  Attend- 
ing at  the  Office  of  Woods,  reque^ng  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  a  memorial  presented  to 
the  Queen  against  the  removal  of  the  deer  " ;  do 
you  know  from  whom  that  memorial  emanated  ? 
— No,  I  do  not ;  I  really  know  nothing  at  all 
about  that  matter. 

366.  Could  you  produce  that? — I  have  no 
doubt  Mr.  Watson  could ;  but  I  have  never  seea 
the  evidence,  and  was  not  in  the  office  at  A* 
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tilBe ;  asd  tLough  I  wme  in  Paiiiameat,  I  did 
Dfot  take  aaj  interest  in  the  New  Forest  at  iAmJt 
tnne. 

367.  The  motion  to  remove  the  deer  or^nated 
with  the  Office  of  Woods,  not  with  the  oona- 
Btonere  ? — I  aiwmjs  understood  that  it  originated 
with  the  proprietors  in  the  forest,  ^dbo  were  put 
to  great  expense  by  the  deer ;  their  crops  were 
injured;  they  were  obJiged  to  spend  doable 
what  they  otherwise  need  have  done  in  fencing, 
and  that  led  to  a  great  deal  of  complaint. 

368.  You  are  not  disposed  to  repudiate  this 
sentence  of  Mr.  Conberbatch's  letter  of  the 
3lBt  of  December  1853  ? — No,  I  do  not  repudiate 
it;  I  only  say  it  had  better  not  have  been  printed. 

369.  Do  you  mean  to  cranmit  yourself  to  this 
statement,  that  the  Crown  should  exercise  the 
xi^it  of  indosing  16,000  acres,  "because,  ex- 
elusive  of  odier  advantages,  by  so  doing  til  the 
best  pasture  would  be  tt^en  from  the  com- 
moners, and  the  vidne  of  their  rights  of  pasture 
would  thus  be  materially  diminished "  ? — In 
answer  to  that  I  say,  that  the  Crown  officers  are 
bound  to  Vake  the  land  best  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  oak  ;  and  the  land  best  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  oak  is  certainly  that  best  adapted  for 
pasture. 

370.  Would  you  not  consider  that  tiie  rights 
of  the  oommoners  ought  to  be  considerea  in 
taking  the  land  that  is  selected  ? — I  was  not  ia 
office  at  that  time ;  but  I  suppose  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  rights  of  the  Cfrown  wero  first  to 
be  considered. 

371.  You  have  stated  yourself  that  you  re- 
oommended  that  an  inclosure  diould  be  made  cf 
the  forest,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and 
commoners  should  be  ascertained,  and  compensa- 
tion given  to  eadi  in  satisfaction  of  those  rights ; 
therefore,  if  all  the  best  land  w«re  obtained  for 
the  Crown,  the  rights  of  the  commoners  would 
benwteriaUy  dinunn^ed,  would  they  not? — In  the 
New  Porest,  the  Ccmunittee  must  recollect  that 
the  rights  of  the  Crown  are  paramount  over  the 
rights  of  the  commoners,  that  when  the  Crown 
kept  deer  there,  the  Crown  had  the  right  of 
keeping  an  unlimited  stock  of  deer,  and  had  the 
ri^t  <H  depriving  the  commoners,  if  it  liked,  of 
any  pasturage  whatever. 

372.  In  what  manner? — By  keeping  such  a 
stock  of  deer  that  the  commoners  could  not  get 
pasture  for  their  cattle. 

373.  But  was  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  amount  of 
deer  kept  in  the  forest  was  limited  by  the 
asMunt  of  pasturage  that  the  deer  had  ? — And 
then,  if  the  Crown  Kept  its  full  stock,  where  was 
the  pasturage  for  the  commoners'  cattle  to  come, 
from  ?  And  the  Crown  had  the  power  to  keep 
an  unlimited  stock  of  deer. 

374.  But  is  it  not  the  fact,  that  from  2,000  to 
3,000  deer  died  annually  in  the  forest  ?— No ;  I 
have  read  in  one  report  that  in  one  year  several 
died ;  that  was  many  years  ago ;  me  Commis- 
9i(«ers  of  1789, 1  think,  mention  it. 

375.  I  think  it  is  already  in  evidence  that  the 
deer  died  by  thousands  ? — It  may  be ;  but  that 
is  the  only  statement  I  have  read  as  to  the  death 
of  a  considerable  number  of  deer  in  any  one 
year. 

376.  But  the  commoners  have  stated,  have 
they  not,  that  there  was  as  much  pasture  for 
thdr  cattle  during  the  time  the  deer  were  kept ; 
in  fact,  more  than  they  have  now  ? —  They  may 
have  done  so. 

0.100. 
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377.  Yon  have  talked  of  the  rights  of  die      ^«w««<* 
Crown  as  being  paramount ;  what  do  you  mean      Bomard. 
b^  the  word  *' paramount" ? — I  consider  that  the      ^Mmr 
right  of  keepmg  an  unlimited  stock  of  deer,  so        1875. 
as  to  deprive  the  commoners  of  any  pasturage 
whatever,  is  a  paramount  right. 

378.  Does  it  not  rather  mean  a  pcuramount 
right  in  this  sense,  that  it  is  a  ri^fat  which  has 
the  precedence,  or  first  claim  ? — Well,  I  am  not 
lawyer  enough  to  go  into  the  legal  construction. 

379.  You  understand  the  legal  position  of  die 
Crown  in  the  forest,  I  suppose  ? — As  I  am  in- 
formed. I  am  informed  by  the  legal  authorities 
that  the  Crown's  rights  are  paramount,  and  I 
take  it  for  granted  that,  they  are  correct. 

380.  Do  you  think  it  extraordinary  that  the 
commoners  should  be  very  much  aUrmed 
when  they  found  that  all  the  best  land  was  being 
inclosed  m  the  forest,  and  that  it  was  also  re- 
commended that  there  should  be  a  general  inclo- 
sure ;  and  do  you  not  think  that  they  would  have 
very  good  cause  to  be  alarmed  if  this  statement 
were  before  them,  that  the  best  pasture  was  to 
be  taken  from  them,  and  their  rights  diminished^ 
and  a  recommendation  also  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Woods  and  Forests,  that  there  should  be 
a  general  inclosure  ? — I  dare  say  they  may  be 
alarmed ;  I  cannot  answer  for  what  theur  feeiings 
may  be. 

381.  Do  you  think  tliey  have  very  fair  reasoa 
to  be  alarmed  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  have. 

382.  Do  you  admit  that  the  oommoners  have 
any  rights  in  the  forest  ? — Yes,  subservient  to 
the  r^hts  of  the  Crown. 

383.  But  they  have  concurrent  rights,  have 
they  not  ? — No,  not  concurrent,  if  oy  « con- 
current "  is  meant  equal  rights  of  joint  owner- 
ship, that  we  deny. 

384.  But  are  not  their  rights  virtually  statu- 
table rights  ? — They  are  now,  because  they  have 
been  aflyudicated  upon  by  a  Commission  under 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  there  is  a  register  of 
all  claims  and  tlie  decisions. 

385.  Were  they  not  virtually  made  statutable 
by  the  Act  of  Will.  3  ? — ^That  is  a  legal  question 
which  I  cannot  answer. 

386.  You  know  that  they  were  registered  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  ? — I  belive  there 
are  some  doubts  about  that  as  to  how  far  they 
were  reriatered. 

387.  Is  there  not  a '  book  called  the  Book  of 
Claims  ? — Yes ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  considered  very  good  authority.  , 

388.  Is  it  not  as  good  as  a  title  deed? — I  am 
not  certain  about  that. 

389.  So  you  have  never  been  able  to  make  any 
comparison  of  ihe  claims  in  that  Book  of  Claims, 
with  the  register  made  in  1854  ? — I  ha  ye  never 
had  occasion  to  look  into  that,  because  the  claims 
were  all  adjudicated  upon  and  decided  in  1854 ; 
and  I  do  not  see  for  what  reason  I  should  have 
troubled  myself  to  go  back  to  the  claims  of  1670, 
except  as  a  matter  of  antiquarian  research ;  I 
will  look  into  them  when  I  go  back. 

390.  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  value  of  commoners'  rights  is  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  the  forest? — It  may  have  been  so 
stated. 

391.  You  have  heard  that  it  has  been  stated, 
have  you  not  ? — I  believe  it  has ;  I  cannot  say 
where. 

391*.  You  quoted  the  compensation  that  has 

been  granted  to  the  Crown  in  the  forests   of 

G  4  Woolmer 
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Kenneth      yf^^ij^^r  and  Hainault,  and  Alice  Holt,  as  being 
Howard.  •  i       ui    fj     v 

_         very  considerable  .' — Yes. 

a8  May  392.  Were  there  any  common  rights  in  Wool- 

1875.        mer? — I  believe  so. 

393.  Were  they  not  of  a  very  trifling  nature  ? 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  were ;  I  cannot 
say  without  ref^ence. 

394.  Would  not  the  amount  of  compensation 

J  ranted  in  "Woolmer  Forest,  depend  to  a  great 
egree  upon  the  amount  of  common  rights  that 
existed  in  that  forest  ? — I  suppose  it  would ;  but 
all  those  questions  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
answer ;  as  to  how  much  any  commoner  in  any 
forest  may  have  been  entitled  to ;  that  is  a  judi- 
cial question  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed.  I  am  not  able  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  what  the  value  of  the  commoners' 
rights  in  any  forest  might  be. 

395.  But  you  stated  to  the  Committee  just 
now,  that  you  thought  the  commoners  in  the 
New  Forest  had  no  right  to  complain  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  compensation  granted  to  the 
Crown  in  lieu  of  the  deer,  and  you  stated  also 
that  the  Crown  had  received  larger  compensa- 
tion for  its  rights  in  other  forests? — Yes,  I  did ; 
that  is  a  matter  of  fact. 

396.  Therefore,  as  a  matter  of  comparison,  is  it 
not  desirable  to  know  what  the  rights  of  common 
were  in  those  other  forests  where  the  Crown  re- 
ceived a  larger  compensation  in  proportion  than 
they  did  in  the  New  Forest?- -I  suppose  that 
would  be  easily  ascertainable ;  I  cannot  give  it 
now. 

397.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  rights 
of  common  m  the  Forest  of  Dean  ? — Yes. 

398.  They  are  not  very  large,  are  they  ? — I  do 
not  think  they  are  so  extensive  as  they  are  in  the 
New  Forest ;  they  are  not  quite  so  much  exer- 
cised, I  think. 

399.  Do  you  think  that  the  Crown  is  in  a 
better  position  now  in  the  New  Forest  under  the 
Deer  Removal  Act  than  it  was  when  the  deer 
were  there,  or  not? — Certainly  not;  I  should 
say,  as  far  as  my  own  opinion  goes,  I  think  the 
Crown  would  have  been  in  a  far  better  position 
if  the  Deer  Removal  Act  had  never  been  passed. 

400.  Then  you  do  not  consider  that  the  planta- 
tions in  the  New  Forest  are  at  all  more  profitable 
to  the  Crown  than  the  deer  were  ? — Well,  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  plantations  will  be  more 
profitable. 

401.  You  said  you  did  not  know  wheth«j«-  the 
deer  were  a  loss  or  a  gain  to  the  Crown  ? — No ; 
I  merely  said  as  to  the  question  of  value,  that  it 
is  a  sentimental  value,  thai  is  incalculable.  There 
is  in  Lord  Bagot's  park  a  herd  of  black  and 
white  goats  about  as  profitless,  as  mischievous, 
and  stinking  a  lot  of  animals  as  ever  you 
could  see ;  and  if  you  were  to  ask  him  what 
compensation  he  would  take  for  getting  rid  of 
those  goats,  which  descended  to  his  family  from, 
I  think,  Henrv  IV.,  he  would  tell  you  that 
nothing  on  earth,  no  compensation  would  induce 
him  to  get  rid  of  them ;  and  a  more  mischievous 
lot  of  animals  you  cannot  conceive.  So  that  you 
cannot  put  any  value  upon  what  is  an  incalcu- 
lable value. 

402.  Is  it  not  material,  when  a  question  of 
compensation  is  considered,  that  the  amount  of 
that  compensation  should  be  considered  in  esti- 
mating what  its  value  is  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so  ; 
that  would  be  a  question  for  the  valuer. 

403.  If  the    plantations  in  the  forest  would 
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yield,  we  will  say,  an  average  of  1,200  /.  a  yekr, 
as  against  nothing  that  was  produced  by  the 
deer,  would  you  not  consider  that  a  pecuniary 
compensation  in  point  of  value  ? — I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  not. 

404.  And  may  you  not  expect  the  plantations 
from  the  forest  to  pay  more  eventually  to  the 
Crown  ?— I  hope  they  will ;  but  I  should  like 
to  see  the  Crown  with  more  plantation  than  it 
has  been  allowed  to  inclose.  We ,  have  been 
stopped  before  we  have  got  half  the  inclosures 
that  we  are  entitled  to. 

405.  Do  you  not  receive  actually  now  for  the 
licenses  to  shoot  in  the  forest,  between  700  /.  and 
800  /.  a  year?— About  that,  I  think. 

406.  In  fact  the  letting  of  shooting  licenses  in 
itself  would  be  more  than  an  equiv^ent  for  the 
value  of  the  deer?— Yes,  I  dare  say  it  would^ 
but  not  for  the  value  of  the  right  to  keep  deer. 

407.  Was  it  necessary  to  reserve  the  forestal 
rights  of  the  Crown  in  the  Act  of  1851  in  order 
to  enable  the  Crown  to  issue  shooting  licenses  ? — 
I  do  not  suppose  it  was ;  but  the  forestal  rights 
were  very  properly,  as  I  think,  reserved  in 
1851. 

408.  What  are  the  forestal  rights  expressly 
attached  to  now  ? — They  might  be  exercised,  I 
think,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  certain 
persons  in  the  forest.  Of  course  when  the  deer 
were  removed,  other  beasts  of  forest  and  chase 
still  remained  in  the  forest.  Now,  a  hare  is  a 
beast  of  forest,  a  fox  is  a  beast  of  chase,  partridges 
and  pheasants  are  fowls  of  warren ;  and  if  I  were 
a  licensee  of  the  Crown  shooting,  and  not  Com- 
naissioner  of  Woods,  I  might  ask  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Woods  to  enforce  the  fence  month  for 
the  protection  of  the  game;  for  I  am  sure  it 
would  very  much  improve  the  shooting. 

409.  In  what  way? — Because  if  the  young 
birds  are  about  just  at  that  time,  all  the  cattle 
are  treading  on  them,  and  driving  them  about ; 
and  the  quieter  you  can  keep  the  forest,  or  any 
cover,  at  that  time,  the  better. 

410.  Are  there  any  birds  at  all  in  the  open 
forest — A  very  fair  show,  I  hope. 

411.  But  you  have  the  power  of  shooting  in 
the  inclosures,  have  you  not  ? — I  did  not  shoot  in 
the  inclosures. 

412.  The  birds  in  the  forest  are  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cultivated  lands,  are  they 
not  ? — I  have  never  found  them  on  the  cultivated 
lands. 

413.  In  the  neighbourhood,  I  say,  of  cultivated 
lands  ? — No,  I  think  I  have  found  them  as  much 
in  the  centre  of  the  forest  and  round  the  inclo- 
sures, as  in  the  cultivated  lands. 

414.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  cattle  doing 
damage  to  the  game  in  the  forest? — I  do  not  say- 
that  I  have  heard  of  the  cattle  doing  damage  ; 
but  they  are  very  likely  to  do  damage,  and  I 
believe  they  do ;  I  think  the  deputy  surveyor 
will  tell  you  so. 

415.  Do  you  think  that  the  exclusion  of  cattle 
in  the  fen\;e  month  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
game? — It  would  be  a  benefit. 

416.  What  game? — Black  game,  pheasants, 
partridges,  a  few  hares. 

417.  Would  not  the  Crown  have  the  same 
right  as  any  other  proprietor  would  have  in  the 
forest  to  its  game,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  without 
its  forestal  right? — Well,  that  is  more  a  legal 
question,  and  one,  I  think,  for  the  solicitor  of  the 
depHrtment  to  answer,  rather  than  for  me. 

418.  But 
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418.  But  70U  are  acquainted  with  what  rights 
ordinary  lords  of  the  manor  have ;  if  the  forestal 
rights  of  the  Crown  have  been  entirely  done 
away  with  by  the  Act  of  1851,  the  rights  of  lords 
of  the  manor  would  have  preserved  to  it  the  rights 
of  game,  would  they  not? — I  suppose  they 
would. 

419.  The  fence  month,  I  suppose  you  know, 
had  simple  reference  to  the  deer,  and  to  the 
deer  only  ? — It  had  reference  principally  to  the 
deer ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
have  had  reference  to  all  the  other  beasts. 

420.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  the 
fence  month  was  enforced  during  the  time  the 
deer  were  in  the  forest  ? — I  believe  it  was  once, 
but  I  cannot  recollect. 

421.  You  could  not  state  that  as  a  fact  ? — No, 
it  has  not  been  exercised  for  a  veiy  long  time. 

422.  Was  not  the  first  effort  made  to  enforce 
the  fence  month  made  immediately  after  the 
passing  of  the  Deer  Removal  Act? — I  think  it 
was. 

423.  Was  there  not  a  notice  issued  im- 
mediately after  the  passing  of  the  Deer  Bemoval 
Act? — I  think  there  was. 

424.  The  commoners  therefore  would  naturally 
imagine  that  the  fence  month  was  to  be  enforced 
after  the  deer  were  removed,  when,  in  fact,  it 
had  never  been  enforced  when  the  deer  were 
there;  is  not  that  ao'l — I  think  that  was  done  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  verderers,  Mr.  Compton  and 
Nr.  Mills ;  I  am  not  quite  certain ;  the  deputy 
surveyor  will  tell  you  about  that. 

425.  Do  you  claim  the  power  to  sell  portions 
of  the  waste  of  the  forest  free  from  common 
rights  ? — Yes,  I  have  the  power  to  do  so  under 
Act  of  Parliament. 

426.  Is  that  the  lOth  of  Geo.  4?— Under  the 
10th  of  Geo.  4. 

427.  Section  98  ?— I  think  it  is  Section  98. 

428.  To  what  extent  can  you  make  those 
sales  ?~Crp  to  1,000  /.,  I  think. 

429.  Is  there  any  limit  to  which  you  might 
exercise  that  power  ? — That  I  do  not  know ;  it 
has  not  been  extensively  exercised ;  we  have  sold 
very  small  portions  of  land  in  the  forest,  very 
little  since  1848 ;  the  greatest  amount  of  land 
sold  was  for  the  railway,  and  for  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  Commission  in  1854. 

430.  But  can  you  state  any  amount  of  land 
sold  besides  that  for  the  railway  ? — No ;  there 
was  a  return  put  in,  I  think,  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1868,  as  to  the 
lands  which  had  been  sold  and  exchanged  ;  but 
I  have  not  got  it. 

431.  Could  not  this  power  be  used  for  the  sale 
of  nearly  the  whole  forest  by  degrees,  free  from 
common  rights  under  that  statute  ? — Well,  I  sup- 
pose thete  is  nothing  to  hinder  one  from  doing 
that  except  that  one  would  not  carry  it  out. 

432.  Is  it  not  rather  a  question  whether  that 
is  a  really  legal  power  to  sell  land  free  from  com- 
mon right  ? — No,  I  have  never  had  that  raised ; 
it  has  never  been  questioned. 

433.  There  is  a  balance,  is  there  not,  of  money 
left  over  from  the  railway  money  ?  —  For  the 
drainage?  Yes;  we  had  invested  on  the  31st  of 
March  in  the  reduced  annnuities,  5,600  /.,  and 
then  there  is  cash  401  /.  6 «.  9  d.,  that  Is  the 
balance. 

434.  Do  you  object  to  spending  any  more  of 
that  money  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  Crown 
and  commoners  ? — Yes ;  because  it  would  be  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  commoners  alone  now  that  the      ^e^neth 
deer  are  removed;    before,  it  was  considered,      "oward. 
when  the  deer  were  there,  that  the  deer  were      .j8  May 
benefited  by  the  drainage  of  the  land;    but  now         1875. 
that  the  deer  are  gone  it  would  be  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  commoners. 

435.  Did  not  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1868  say  that  the  commoners  should 
not  bear  the  sole  loss  upon  the  drainage,  which 
was  badly  done  ? — The  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  recommended  that  the  drainage  should 
be  improved  ;  and  we  have  since  that  recommen- 
dation laid  out  upwards  of  1,300/.  in  deepening 
and  widening  the  water-carries,  and  in  re  drain- 
ing; about  1,308/.  altogether. 

436.  Do  you  know  in  what  part  of  the  forest 
that  has  been  done? — In  Bulmer  Lawn  and 
Alum  Green,  various  parts  of  the  forest ;  and  a 
large  main  carry  from  Burley  to  New  Park ; 
but  Mr.  Cumberbatch  has  a  plan  showing  the 
drainage  that  was  repaired. 

437.  Would  not  the  commoners  be  entitled  to 
some  consideration  out  of  the  money  that  is 
derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  freed  from  com- 
mon rights  ? — It  is  not  specified  in  any  Act,  and 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  lord  of  a  manor  sharing 
with  his  commoners  any  money  that  he  got  from 
the  sale  of  his  wastes. 

438.  But  the  Crown  would  not  have  the 
j>ower,  would  it,  of  disposing  of  the  common 
rights  over  any  portion  of  the  wastes  of  the 
forest  ? — The  Crown  sells  portions  of  the  wastes 
of  the  forests. 

439.  But  the  common  rights  would  exist  over 
those  wastes  all  the  same,  would  they  not? — 
I  do  not  know  how  far  that  may  be.  I  suppose 
not,  because  pertain  small  pieces  of  land  have 
been  inclosed ;  the  commoners  have  not  objected, 
and  the  people  who  have  purchased  have  in- 
closed these  small  bits,  so  that  they  must  have 
deprived  the  commoners  of  their  rights. 

440.  You  said  with  regard  to  the  Commission, 
that  the  Commission  in  selecting  their  inclosures 
had  always  attended  to  any  remonstrances  made 
on  the  part  of  the  commoners  against  them  ? — 
Yes. 

441.  Was  that  previous  to  1867  ? — I  do  not 
l^now  that  many  remonstrances  were  made  pre- 
vious to  1867 ;  it  was  at  that  time  that  the 
remonstrances  principally  began. 

442.  Can  you  state  the  usual  practice  of  the 
department  with  regard  to  the  selecting  of 
inclosures  ? — The  deputy  surveyor  selects  what 
portions  of  the  forest  he  thinks  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  inclose,  and  he  then  submits  them  to 
me  for  my  approval,  and  then  they  are  submitted 
to  the  Commissioners  at  their  meetings. 

443.  Previous  to  1867  no  public  notice  was  ever 
given,  was  there,  of  an  inclosuro  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  was.  It  was  supposed  that  all,  or  a  very 
large  majority,  of  the  Commission 'being  com- 
moners, it  was  hardly  necessary  to  issue  notices ; 
they  were  perfectly  aware  on  the  part  of  the  com-  • 
moners  what  was  going  to  be  inclosed,  but  directly 

it  was  suggested  that  notice  should  be  given,  it 
was  very  readily  granted. 

444.  Are  not  the  verderers  in  a  certain  degree, 
being  forest  oflScers,  officers  of  the  Crown  too  ? — 
They  have  to  administer  equal  justice,  I  believe, 
between  Crown  and  commoners ;  they  are  neither 
officers  of  the  Crown  specially,  iwr  of  the  com- 
moners specially,  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  both. 

H  445.  You 
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445.  You  have  proposed  some  very  large  io^ 
closures,  have  you  not,  of  late  years? — -There 
were  some  large  ones  proposed  at  one  time,  but 
they  were  proposed  of  course  subject  to  boun- 
daries being  reduced.  We  did  not  expect  that  the 
whole  of  that  large  extent  would  be  inclosed,  but 
the  Commission  had  an  opportunity  of  reducing 
the  extent  of  them  if  they  thought  fit. 

446.  Did  not  those  inclosures  mclude  nearly  all 
the  old  woods;  and  did  not  most  of  them  comprise 
old  woods? — Yes,  and  on  purpose  to  preserve 
those  woods,  and  in  order  to  rear  young  trees  to 
replace  them  when  they  go,  which  I  am  sorry  to 
say  they  will  before  very  many  years  are  over, 
if  the  present  policy  of  not  allowing  these  places 
to  be  inclosed  and  replanted,  but  having  them 
still  left  open  to  the  commoners'  cattle,  is  fol- 
lowed, in  the  course  of  less  than  100  years 
Mark  Ash  will  be  a  treeless  waste ;  there  is 
hardly  a  sound  tree  there,  and  not  a  single  young 
tree  springing  up,  because  it  is  open  to  the  com- 
moners' cattle ;  the  trees  are  blowi^  down,  and 
are  very  decayed,  many  of  them.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  bit  of  ground  in  the  world;  and  we 
proposed  to  inclose  it,  in  order  to  preserve  the  old 
timber,  and  also  to  produce  young  trees. 

447.  Is  not  Denny  Woodthe  first  old  wood  that 
has  been  inclosed  that  has  not  been  cut  down  ? — 
Not  entirely ;  I  think  there  is  no  inclosure  of  late 
vears  that  has  been  entirely  denuded  of  timber. 
Many  of  these  inclosures  had  no  timber  at  all  on 
them  to  begin  with ;  they  were  nothing  but  poor 
land  which  we  were  obliged  to  take,  because  it 
was  thrust  upon  us,  but  not  having  a  tree  uponit. 

448.  Is  it  not  inconsistent  with  the  experience 
of  anybody  connected  with  the  forest,  that  any 
old  woods  have  been  inclosed  except  where  they 
have  been  cut  down? — I  am  not 'aware  of  any 
fine  old  wood  having  been  cut  down,  except  as  I 
say,  in  an  inclosure  where  under  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament we  were  told  to  provide  for  the  expenses 
of  the  inclosure  b;  cutting  timber  in  the  inclo- 
sure. But  instead  of  doing  that,  I  did  what  I 
believe  I  really  am  not  authorised  to  do  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  was  to  leave  the  finest 
clumps  in  the  most  conspicuous  places  for  orna- 
ment, and  to  renovate  the  forest. 

449.  You  are  not  speaking,  of  course,  of  your 
own  experience  in  that  matter ;  yoji  are  only 
speaking  of  what  has  been  done  since  you  were 
in  the  office  yourself? — Since  I  was  in  the 
office. 

450.  But  I  am  alludins  to  what  has  occurred 
since  the  Deer  Removal  Act.  Is  not  Denny 
Wood  the  only  wood  that  has  ever  been  inclosed 
as  a  standing  wood,  and  not  cut  down  ? — I  am 
not  quite  sure  about  that.  I  rather  think  you  are 
right ;  but  the  deputy  surveyor  will  answer  that 
better  than  I  can. 

451.  Yon  say  that  clumps  of  fine  trees  are  left 
in  inclosure  ;  could  you  state  where  they  are  at 
all? — There  is  a  very  good  clump  left  (I  was 
there  the  other  day  and  saw  a  lot  of  young  trees 

f rowing  up),  in  King's  Gam  Gutter;  there  is  a 
eautiful  lot  of  young  trees  growing  there.  Then 
Viney  Bidge,  I  think  there  are  some  clumps 
there  ;  andm  Bhinefield ;  in  fact,  in  all  the  rising 
ground  where  there  are  any  fine  trees  we  keep 
them. 

452.  Was  not  that  clump  in  Wood  Fidley 
which  was  left,  the  subject  of  some  letter  or  re- 
commendation to  the  office,  asking  that  it  should 
not  be  cut  down  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that. 


Lord  Henry  Scott — contina«d. 

453.  If  it  was  the  general  experienee  of  those 
connected  with  the  toreet  that  every  old  wood 
that  has  hitherto  been  inclosed  has  been  cut  dowa^ 
it  would  not  surprise  you  very  much,  I  suppose, 
that  they  should  express  great  anxiety  when  they 
heard  that  nearly  every  old  wood  that  remuned 
in  the  forest  had  been  asked  for  inclosure  ? — Yes ; 
but  I  think  the  gentlemen  of  the  New  Forest 
Defence  Association  had  better  have  waited  till 
they  actually  knew  whether  they  were  intended 
to  be  cut  down,  instead  of  charging  the  Office  of 
Woods  with  going  to  cut  them  down. 

454.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  believe  you 
had  the  power  to  cut  down,  except  fur  that  pur- 
pose?— It  may  be  a  question  under  the  Act 
whether,  when  you  take  land  in  to  inclose,  you 
are  not  obliged  to  cut  all  the  trees  and  repknt 
it. 

455.  Has  not  the  deputy  surveyor  himself  re- 
commended, as  a  matter  of  policy  and  economy 
for  the  best  management  of  the  forest,  that 
wherever  an  inclosure  should  be  made  the  treea 
should  be  cut  smack  smooth,  and  that  it  should  be 
replanted  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  that,  where  you 
have  got  a  lot  of  scrubby  decayed  trees;  they 
may  be  very  picturesque  wd  wild,  but  it  will  be 
merely  throwing  money  away,  inclosing  that  and 
replanting,  unless  you  cut  those  trees  down. 

456.  And  yet  you  have  stated  to  the  Cobdt 
mittee  to-day  that  you  had  great  satisfaction  Vk 
seeing  the  fionrishing  state  of  the  self-sowa 
timber  in  those  inclosures  where  the  trees  had 
not  been  cut? — Yes,  because  they  are  under 
the  fine  trees. 

457.  Would  it  not  have  been  as  good  a  policy 
to  inclose  these  ancient  woods  for  the  purpose  <» 
allowing  them  to  sow  themselves,  rather  than 
go  to  the  expense  of  catting  than  down  for 
the  game  ? — No ;  I  think  the  oak  grows  very 
much  faster  with  the  Sootdi  nurses,  and  with  the 
regular  system  oi  planting,  than  it  would  if  there 
were  seedling  trees  thinly  scattered  over  it,  as 
there  would  be  in  parts  of  these  inclosures  where 
there  was  not  much  oak. 

458.  You  talked  of  simply  cutting  the  scrubby 
bad  trees,  as  if  the  old  portions  of  the  forest  that 
had  been  inclosed  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
grew  nothing  but  those  scrubby  trees  ? — \  do  not 
say  that,  but  there  was  a  great  d«kl  of  scrubby 
timber. 

469.  You  have  often  heard'  of  Frame  Heath  ? 
— I  have  heard  of  it  • 

460.  Was  it  not  reported  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  woods  in  the  forest  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 
that ;  would  your  Lordship  tell  me  when  it  was 
cut  down  ? 

461.  In  1852 ;  it  is  put  down  in  the  map  before 
me  ? — I  know  nothing  at  all  about  that ;  my  pre 
decessor  had  better  come  and  answer  Ulat  ques- 
tion. 

462.  You  recommended  to  the  Commission, 
did  you  not,  that  Hawk-hill  Inclosure  should  be 
cut  ? — Yes. 

463.  That  proposal  to  the  Commission  com- 
prised 1,082  acres? — It  was  a  large  proposed 
molosure. 

464.  Had  they  not  actually  begun  to  cut  the 
ancient  wood  down  there  ? — I  am  not  aware  that 
they  had ;  I  did  not  see  that ;  I  had  not  seen  the 
inclosure  at  that  time. 

465.  That  was  an  inclosure  that  I  think  I  my- 
self personally  entered  a  protest  against?— it 
was. 

46(>.  And 
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466.  And  the  line  was  altered? — The  line  was 
altered. 

467.  Yoa  do  not  know  whether  they  had  ac- 
taally  b^nn  to  cat  the  trees  ? — No. 

468.  But  if  they  had  begun  cutting  tJie  trees, 
timt  woald  be  an  instance  of  on  old  wood  inclosed 
vhich  was  begun  to  be  felled? — I  do  not  say 
tha*  some  old  trees  would  not  be  cut  in  an  inclo- 
sure  where  old  timber  was;  that  would  be  a 
question  of  discretion  for  the  deputy  surveyor  to 
exercise. 

469.  I  mean  a  clearance ;  had  they  not  begun  an 
sbsolute  clearance,  cutting  every  tree  as  it  came  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  they  had. 

470.  Did  not  thart  inclosure  intersect  an  old 
trackway  between  Pennerley  Lodge  and  Lady 
Cross  ? — It  might. 

471  •  There  was  no  respect  shown  in  that  in- 
stance to  the  ancient  hignways  of  the  forest  ? — 
That  was  one  of  the  highways  included. 

472.  That  highway  would  have  been  abso- 
Intely  barred  if  that  inclosure  had  been  made  ? — 
Well,  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that ;  there  might 
liave  been  provision  made  for  leaving  the  gates 
open. 

473.  But  there  was  no  provision,  I  think,  ori- 
inally  aaade  in  regard  to  that  highway,  was 
liere  ? — I  forget  whal;  occurred. 

474.  But  you  have  refused,  have  you  not,  to 
allow  the  gates  to  Be  left  open  at  the  end  of 
what  may  be  considered  ancient  highways? — 
We  are  obliged  to.  There  is  no  deare  to  ex- 
dnde  the  public,  but  we  must  exclude  the  com- 
monere'  cattle,  and  therefore  we  must  lock  the 
gstes ;  if  the  gates  are  not  locked,  they  go  and 
turn  ihien  cattle  in.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  exclwiing  the  public ;  I  only  hope 
they  will  go  and  enjoy  the  forest  as  much  as 
I  do  myself. 

475.  If  they  find  the  gates  of  the  inclosures 
locked  during  the  whole  of  the  summer,  does 
not  that  materially  exclude  them? — No,  they 
can  get  over  the  fences ;  and  if  they  went  to  the 
deputy  snrvevor  and  applied  for  permission  to 
have  a  picnic,  he  would  let  them  in  with  plea- 
sure. 

476.  But  the  inclosures  are  left  open  during 
tbe  winter,  are  they  not  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  we 
fmind  some  gates  locked  when  I  was  there  the 
ot^er  day,  and  found  some  difficulty  in  getting 
over  them. 

477.  Is  ifceFe  any  greater  danger  from  the 
corttle  in  summer  than  in  the  winter  ? — Just  as 
moch. 

478.  Have  vou  ever  had  any  cases  where  you 
bave  prosecuted  persons  for  turning  cattle  into 
fte  inclosures  ?— I  do  not  know. 

479.  I  suppose  the  deputy  surveyor  could 
answer  that  question? — Yes.  When  1  was  by 
Wood  Fidlev  the  other  day  some  cattle  got  in, 
sad  I  aske(i  the  deputy  surveyor  how  they  got 
in,  and  he  said  that  probably  the  gates  were  left 
open  by  some  of  the  hunting  gentlemen,  and 
these  ponies  had  taken  the  advantage  (which 
Ihey  do  dire(!tly,  for  they  are  very  cute),  and  had 

Sit  in ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  out  when 
ey  are  in. 

4iS0.  Did  you  ever  select  any  inclosures  in  the 
finrest,  and  aidvertise  them  yourself  without  con- 
•oltation  with  the  commission  ? — I  do  not  recol- 
lect its  having  been  done. 

481.  Did  that  never  come  up  before  the  Com- 
misBlcm  itself? — No,  I  think  not. 
0.100. 
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4W.  With  regard  to  that  Bill  of  1866,  in 
which  you  took  a  power  to  repeal  Clause  9  of 
tl»e  Act  of  1861,  would  it  not  have  been  well  to 
have  given  some  notice  of  the  intention  to  repeal 
that  clause  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  was  neces- 
sary. 

483.  But  you  have  talked  of  the  Bill  of  1851 
as  a  distinct  bargain  with  the  oommonei's ;  you 
said  that  you  considered  it  a  distinct  bargain 
with  the  commoners ;  would  it  not  have  been, 
to  a  certain  degree,  material  to  them  that,  if  yon 
took  away  a  clause  from  that  Act  which  gave 
t^m  special  privileges,  they  should  have  some 
notice  of  it  ?— Which  clause  ? 

484.  In  a  clause  of  the  Bill  of  1866,  you  took 
power  to  repeal  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  1851, 
which  gave  power  with  regard  to  the  issue  of 
licenses  by  the  Crown?— xes;  I  think  it  was 
n»erely  transferring  the  power  of  granting  these 
licenses  from  the  Queen  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Woods. 

485.  Did  it  not  make  the  whole  difference  to 
the  persons  in  the  forest,  that  whereas  in  former 
days,  under  the  Act  of  1851,  they  had  their  li- 
censes granted  to  them  by  Her  Majesty,  and 
that  at  a  nominal  sura  the  transference  of  this 
power  to  the  OflSce  of  Woods  was  immediately 
made  the  subject  of  a  large  money  considera- 
tion ?  —  It  was  considered  advisable  to  get 
a  money  consideration  for  what  was  really  of 
considerable  value.  I  know  no  license  so  cheap 
as  that  20  /.  license  in  the  New  Forest.  I  know 
no  place  where  one  can  get  such  shooting  for  20  L 
as  you  can  in  the  New  Forest,  if  you  have  good 
legs  and  good  dc^s ;  it  is  the  best  sport  I  nave 
ever  had. 

486.  With  regar4  to  licenses,  were  they  not 
originally  granted  to  persons  connected  with  the 
forest,  and  that  forest  alone  ? — I  think  they  were 
originally. 

487.  And  now  they  are  allowed  to  be  granted 
to  anybody  ? — Any  respectable  person. 

488.  Strangers    from    any   distance  ? — Yes 
we  do  not  allow  pot-hunters  there,  if  we  can 
help  it. 

489.  Persons  from  Manchester,  or  Liverpool, 
or  the  North,  or  anywhere,  get  the  licenses  now, 
do  they  not? — If  he  is  a  respectable  man. 

490.  But  have  not  people  had  licenses  to  shoot 
in  the  New  Forest  who  simply  come  and  reside 
just  for  the  time  being  for  the  purpose? — I  think 
that  they  generally  reside  in  or  near.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  residing  at  any  distance  just  now. 

491.  Then  the  difference  was  this,  that  the 
power  which  was  vested  in  Her  Majesty  by  the 
Act  of  1851,  by  that  9th  clause,  was  vested  in 
the  Office  of  Works  by  the  BUI  of  1866  ?— I 
think  so. 

492.  And  the  moment  it  became  vested  in  the 
Office  of  Woods,  it  immediately  became  a  valua- 
ble money  consideration?— Yes. 

493.  And  it  is  now  valuable  to  the  extent  of 
between  600?.  and  700/.  or  800/.  a  year,  is  it 
not?— Yes,  about  that. 

494.  Was  it  not  originally  intended  to  give  a 
lease  of  the  forest  when  that  Act  of  1866  was 
passed? — There  was  the  power  taken  to  lease,  I 
think;  and  then  it  was  represented  that  those 
who  were  rendent  there  might  be  damaged  if 
leaseiB  were  granted,  and  people  preserved  very 
highly  ;  that  their  estates  might  be  damaged  by 
the  game  i  and  so  we  gave  np  that  power  to 
lease. 

H  2  495.  Was 
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Hainard.         ^^^-  ^^^  not  that  altered  in  coneeqnence  of 

*      a  petition  that  was  presented  to  the  House  of 

38  Maj-      Lords  ? — I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  in  the 
•875.         petition  or  not. 

496.  Was  it  not  quite  by  accident  that  the 
ccmmoners  discovered  that  this  9th  clause  of  the 
Act  of  1851  was  sought  to  be  repealed  by  the 
Bill  of  1866  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  by 
accident,  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  commoners 
were  exactly  interested  in  it,  unless  some  gentle- 
men commoners  had  a  license  to  shoot. 

497.  You  have  talked  of  the  Bill  of  1851  as  a 
distinct  compact  and  agreement ;  would  it  not  be 
material  if  the  repeal  of  a  section  gave  to  the 
Office  of  Woods  a  money  compensation ;  would 
it  not  be  considered  a  breach  of  the  compromise  ? 
—I  do  not  think  it  would.  The  bargain  was 
simply  about  the  power  to  inclose  10,000  acres ; 
shooting  licenses  might  not  have  been  taken  into 
consideration.  The  main  point  was  the  power  to 
inclose  10,000  acres  in  lieu  of  the  deer. 

498.  But  the  9th  section  of  the  Act  of  1851 
was  not  in  the  original  Bill,  was  it  V — I  do  not 
know. 

499.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  that? — No, 
I  was  not  acquainted  with  that  fact. 

500.  You  said  that  you  did  not  know  how 
many  persons  had  licenses  in  the  forest  who  lived 
outside  the  forest,  did  not  you  'i — No,  I  could  not 
say  without  referring. 

501.  Do  you  not  think  that  those  who  are 
most  interested  in  the  forest  game  are  those  who 
live  in  its  neighbourliood,  and  who  rear  the 
greater  portion  of  the  game  which  finds  its  way 
into  the  forest  ? — I  dare  say  thby  are. 

502.  Then  if  strangers  come  from  a  distance  to 
shoot  over  the  forest,  you  would  perhaps,  if  you 
were  in  that  position,  consider  it  rather  an  injury 
than  otherwise? — No;  I  do  not  think  they  in- 
terfere very  much ;  it  is  a  very  large  tract. 

503.  .Should  you  have  any  objection  to  con- 
fining the  number  of  licenses  to  those  who  are 
living  actually  in  and  about  the  forest? — Then 
they  must  pay  higher  for  those. 

504.  Why  ? — Because  we  get  a  considerable 
sum  from  a  large  number  of  licensees. 

505.  But  you  are  restricted,  are  you  not,  as  to 
a  certain  number ;  you  may  not  issue  more  than 
a  certain  number,  or  less  than  a  certain  number  ? 
— I  forget  whether  it  is  limited ;  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  restriction. 

506.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to  give  those  who 
live  in  the  forest  a  preference  over  strangers,  and 
to  say  that  if  there  were  a  certain  number  of 
licenses  taken  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
forest,  no  more  should  be  issued? — If  they  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  licenses  in  proportion. 

607.  You  would  not  charge  them  more  than 
you  would  strangers,  would  you? — We  want  to 
get  as  much  as  we  can  out  of  the  forest ;  it  does 
not  pay  so  very  well. 

508.  Then  in  that  respect  you  would  not  think 
that  those  neighbouring  proprietors,  who  rear  a 
very  considerable  stock  of  the  game  which  is 
found  in  the  forest,  are  more  entitled  to  con- 
sideration than  persons  who  live  at  Liverpool  or 
Manchester,  or  anywhere  else? — I  am  always 
delighted  that  the  neighbouring  proprietors 
should  take  licenses  out ;  some  do,  and  some  do 
not. 

509.  Do  you  know  that  some  do  not  take 
licenses  out  on  principle,  because  they  believe 
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that  they  have  been  hardly  treated  by  the  repeal 
of  that  section  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

510.  Then  you  have  no  recommendation  to 
make  to  the  Committee  other  than  that  recom- 
mendation that  there  should  be  a  general  dis- 
afforestation  and  inclosure,  or  that  you  must 
carry  out  the  Act  of  1851  in  its'  full  integrity ; 
you  put  those  two  alternatives  before  the  Com- 
mittee?— Yes,  either  to  carry  out  the  Act  of 
1851  in  its  integrity,  or  to  iave  a  general  dis- 
afibrestation.  Those  are  the  only  two  things 
that  I  can  recommend.  First  and  foremost  a 
separation  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the 
commoners ;  then  let  Parliament  deal  with  the 
allotment  of  the  Crown  in  any  way  Parliament 
thinks  fit ;  but  first  of  all  separate  the  rights  of 
the  Crown  and  commoners. 

511.  The  other  alternative  to  that  is  to  carry 
out  the  Act  of  1851  in  its  integrity  ? — Yes. 

512.  What  do  you  consider  "  carrying  out  the 
Act  of  1851  in  its  full  integrity"  to  be?— To 
perfect  and  conij)lete  these  Inclosures,  now 
nearly  about  5,000  acres,  that  remain  to  be 
inclosed,  and  then  to  continue  as  the  inclosures 
get  past  danger  from  cattle,  to  throw  out  so 
much  and  to  take  in  so  much  more  of  the  waste. 

513.  In  fact,  you  mean  by  "  carrying  out  the 
Act  of  1851,"  to  exercise  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  toties  quoties  power  to  cover  the 
whole  forest  with  woods  ? — Certainly. 

514.  And  what  would  the  value  of  the  com- 
moners' rights  be  if  that  were  done  ? — I  say  that 
the  commoners  will  always  have  47,000  acres 
over  which  to  exercise  their  commonable  rights. 
There  would  be,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  that 
pasturage  under  the  trees,  and  the  pasturage  un- 
der tlie  trees  is  not  good,  any  part  of  it ;  it  is  bad 
at  the  best,  and  any  of  the  pasturage  of  the  New 
Forest,  for  it  is  a  wretched,  miserable  soil ;  but 
they  still  would  have  a  better  pasturage  in  a  great 
deal  of  these  inclosures  than  existed  before  the  in- 
closures were  made.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the 
forest,  if  you  go  over  it,  which  is  covered  with 
what  is  locally  called  bed  furze,  and  a  great  deal 
of  sour  sedge  grass,  and  some  ferns,  which  no- 
thing will  eat ;  the  cattle  do  not  touch  it ;  that  is 
destroyed  by  the  plantations ;  and  when  they  are 
thrown  out,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  grass ; 
it  is  better  than  there  was  before,  but  bad  is  the 
best;  and  I  think  the  deputy  surveyor  will  tell 
you  the  same  thing. 

515.  Do  you  thmk  that  there  is  any  pasturage 
in  the  inclosures  that  have  been  thrown  out  that 
have  been  planted  under  William  the  Third  Act, 
which  is  worth  5<.  an  acre? — I  am  not  sufiScient 
of  a  valuer  to  put  a  value  upon  it;  I  should  think 
very  little  of  it  is  worth  tnat.  As  I  mentioned 
in  the  House  of  Lords  Committee,  I  got  5  s.  an 
acre  for  the  pasturage  in  Salcey  Woods  in 
Northamptonshire ;  but  there  you  have  got  bet- 
ter soil  and  a  better  herbage' ;  and  if  you  have 
got  5  s.  there  you  might  perhaps  get  2».  6d,  in 
some  of  King  William's  plantations ;  I  would  not 
give  it  myself,  but  others  might;  I  would  not 
turn  my  own  cattle  into  the  forest  on  any 
account. 

516.  Speaking  from  your  own  experience,  is 
'any  part  of  that  worth  2  «.  6  <f.  an  acre  ? — There 

is  very  little  of  the  New  Forest  worth  2  a.  6  </.  an 
acre  altogether ;  at  least  a  good  many  thousand 
acres  are  not  worth  6  d.  an  acre ;  and  in  fact,  if 
they  had  not  been  so  valueless  they  would  not 
have  remained  in  existence,  at  this  moment,  just 
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in  the  same  state  as  they  were  in  the  time  of 
"William  the  Conqueror. 

517.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Glutton's  valua- 
tion when  he  states  that  30,000  acres  of  the  land 
is  very  poor  land,  and  almost  worthless? — So 
it  is. 

.518.  And  of  the  30,000  acres  tliat  remain  how 
much  is  covered  now  with  timber  ? — Twenty-four 
thousand  acres  odd. 

519.  That  is  24,000  acres  odd  out  of  30,600 
that  would  remain  of  nearly  the  best  land  of  the 
forest? — That 24,000  acres  would  be  out  of  about 
the  best  of  the  land,  I  suppose. 

520.  Then  that  leaves  6,000  acres  only  of  good 
land  open  for  the  use  of  the  commoners  at  this 
moment  ? — Well,  the  commoners'  cattle  do  pick 
up  an  existence  on  all  the  rest  of  it. 

521.  But  in  round  numbers  there  is  about 
6,000  acres  of  land  which  may  be  considered  a 
fair  value  left  open  to  the  commoners? — Then 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  good  land ;  they  have 
pasture  under  the  trees  in  the  timbered  land. 

522.  Do  you  not  consider  that  that  is  a  fair 
proportion  of  good  land  which  should  be  left  open 
for  the  use  of  the  commoners  ? — Yes ;  I  do  con- 
sider it  so. 

523.  Stiil  you  have  proposed,  have  you  not,  to 
inclose  nearly  the  whole  of  that  6,000  acres  of 
good  land  ? — Well,  I  hope  we  shall  inclose  the 
land  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  timber,  which 
is  whart  I  am  mstructed  to  do  by  the  Act. 

524.  To  make  the  same  complete,  if  you  inclose 
that  6,000  acres  which  remain  to  be  inclosed,  you 
would  just  leave  open  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
moners the  30,000  acres  of  open  heath  and  poor 
land,  would  you  not  ? — Well,  there  would  be  a 
good  deal  of  open  heath,  I  have  no  doubt,  and 
some  good  land  too. 

525.  Would  not  that  materially  diminish  the 
value  of  the  commoners'  rights? — The  com- 
moners' rights .  are  regulated  by  the  Act  of 
1851.  That  Act  gave  the  Crown  the  power 
to  inclose  10,000  acres,  and  those  10,000  acres  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  land  best  ada])ted  to  the 
growth  of  the  timber.  The  Crown  cannot  have 
its  cake  and  the  commoners  eat  it  too,  that  would 
never  do. 

526.  Do  not  you  think  when  the  words  "  may 
be  best  spared  from  the  commons  and  highways 
of  the  forest "  are  in  the  section,  some  regard 
should  be  pud  to  what  can  be  spared  from  the 
commons  and  highways  ? — Yes,  but  that  comes 
afterwards.  The  words  the  "growth  of  timber" 
precedes  the  other  words,  ana  I  think  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  one  ought  to  take  the  land 
that  is  best  calculated  for  the  growth  of  timber. 

527.  Do  you  positively  oqect  to  take  the 
poorer  land? — No,  we  cannot  object:  we  are 
obliged  to  take  it  because  we  cannot  take  under 
300  acres  at  a  time  ;  and  in  the  New  Forest  you 
must  get  a  lot  of  bad  laud  with  some  good  if 
you  take  in  300  acres. 

528.  You  have  not  very  much  land  inclosed 
that  is  not  fit  for  the  growth  of  oak,  have  you  ? 
— A  good  deal,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

529.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  common  in  the  forest  is  materially 
dimiifished  in  proportion  as  the  best  land  is 
taken  away  from  it  ? — Of  course,  as  I  say,  they 
cannot  have  the  pasturage  in  these  inclosures  on 
this  land  if  the  Crown  incloses  it ;  but  that  they 
knew  perfectly  well  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the   Deer   Removal  Act.     I  suppose  no  one  is 

0.100. 
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shrewder  and  knows'  better  what  an  inclosure       n-*""^'^ 
fence  means  than   a    New   Forest  commoner;      ■tLonara. 
and   no    man    knows   better   what    a    block   of      ^ « 
500  acres  is  than   a  commoner,    and    he    can        iS"';. 
multiply  500  acres  by  20;    and  they  must  have  ' 

known  perfectly  well  when  they  made  that 
bargain  what  they  were  to  expect  when  the 
10,000  acres  were  inclosed. 

530.  But  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  could 
state  to  the  Committee  whether  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Deer  Hemoval  Act  any  in- 
quiry whatever  had  been  made  into  the  value  of 
the  rights  of  the  commoners  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  any  had ;  they  had  full  opportunity  before 
the  Committee  to  state  all  their  grievances, 
whatever  they  might  have  been.  They  were 
represented  by  the  ablest  Parliamentary  counsel 
of  the  day,  and  they  had,  as  a  representative,  one 
of  the  hardest  headed  men  I  know,  and  one  who 
looks  after  his  own  interests,  and,  therefore, 
would  look  after  their  interests  as  well  as  any 
man  I  know.  Lord  Malmesbury ;  and,  therefore, 
I  cannot  undt^rstand  how  they  can  say  that  they 
were  deceived  at  that  time. 

531.  You  have,  I  presume,  seen  a  cop}'  of  the 
proceedings  which  took  place  before  that  Com- 
mittee ;  were  there  not  only  two  sittings  of  the 
Committee  ? —  I  do  not  know  how  many  sittings 
there  were. 

532.  You  have  seen  the  paper  that  as  been 
presented  of  the  sittings  that  took  place  then, 
have  you  not  ? — No ;  I  have  never  seen  anything 
connected  with  the  passing  of  that  Act. 

533.  No  inquiry  then  was  made  into  the  value 
of  the  rights  of  the  commoners  till  1854  ? — I  do 
not  know,  they  were  carefully  inquired  into  then. 

534.  Parliament  in  reality  was  ignorant,  was  it 
not,  of  the  value  of  the  rights  of  common  when 
that  Deer  Removal  Act  was  passed  ? — I  cannot 
say  how  far  Parliament  was  acquainted  with  the 
value  of  the  rights  of  common  at  that  time ;  but, 
as  I  say,  the  commoners  were  represented  by 
your  Lordship's  father,  and  by  Lord  Malmesbury, 
and  also  their  advocate  was  the  cleverest  man  of 
the  day,  Mr.  Talbot ;  therefore  I  think  they  can 
hardly  say  that  they  were  not  well  represented. 

535.  In  what  respect  do  you  say  that  the  Act 
of  1851  was  a  compact? — It  has  always  been  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  bargain;  and  hitherto  I 
think  a  bargain  of  that  sort,  whether  it  regarded 
the  Crown  or  the  public,  or  a  private  individual* 
when  ratified  by  Parliament,  has  been  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  best  securities  that  anyone 
could  have;  and  I  hope  the  day  is  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light. 

536.  In  what  respect  do  you  consider  it  a  bar- 
gain ? — When  one  man  gives  up  a  thing  that  he 
considers  valuable  in  respect  oi  certain  compen- 
sation from  the  other  party,  I  look  upon  that  in 
the  light  of  a  bargain. 

537.  But  the  only  alteration  that  was  made  in 
respect  of  that  Bill,  from  the  form  in  which  it 
was  brought  in  when  it  passed,  was  the  diminu- 
tion of  4,000  acres  of  inclosure  ;  is  not  that  so  ? 
— Yes ;  14,000  was  the  first  figure. 

538.  Fourteen  thousand  was  originally  pro- 
posed ? — Yes ;  that  was  the  first  amount. 

539.  What  was  the  equivalent  given  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  4,000  acres  ? — I  do  not  know, 
because  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Committee;  I  have  never  seen  the 
evidence  given  before  that  Committee;  I  know 
nothing  about  it,    except   from  what    I    have 
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Kenneth  heard  nnd  read,  nothing  authentic.  As  I  say  I 
Howard,  j^g^^g  never  seen  the  evidence,  and  therefore  I  am 
28  May  quite  unable  to  say.  The  only  evidence  that  I 
1875,  am  acquainted  witn,  because  that  was  produced, 
I  think,  before  the  Lords  Committee,  and  has 
been  very  much  commented  upon,  was  Mr. 
Gardiner's  evidence ;  Mr.  Gardiner  was  a  very 
able  man,  but  he  was  not  always  correct,  and  he 
himself  admitted  before  the  Lords  Committee 
that  he  was  not  correct  in  the  evidence  he  gave 
at  that  time,  and  that  he  thought  he  had  gone 
rather  out  of  his  province  ;  at  all  events,  what- 
ever Mr.  Gardiner's  solitary  opinion  might  have 
been,  the  framers  of  the  Act  of  1851  certainly 
did  not  share  his  opinion,  because  if  you  look  at  the 
last  clause  in  that  Act,  whereas  that  is  the  usual 
chmse  in  an  ordinary  Act  of  Parliament  when  the 
Crown  is  affected  at  all,  which  reserves  the  rights 
of  the  Crown,  ihose  who  framed  diis  Act,  who- 
ever they  were,  said,  "  That  is  not  sufficient ;  we 
mttst  have  a  special  clause  for  the  reservation  of 
the  rights  of  the  Crown,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake  about  them ; "  and  they  therefore  in- 
serted the  seventh  clause  ;  that  was,  I  suppose, 
put  in  at  that  time  specially  to  preserve  all  the 
rights  which  the  Crown  had  other  than  the  right 
01  keeping  the  deer. 

540.  But  the  7th  clause  was  in  the  original 
draft  of  the  Bill  when  originally  introduced,  was 
it  not  ? — It  may  have  been,  but  it  was  evidently 
put  in  as  a  .special  clause. 

541.  Mr,  Gardiner  interpreted  the  7th  clause, 
to  use  his  own  words,  that  it  left  the  Crown 
simply  in  the  position  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
as  owner    of  the    soil    and    the    timber;    the 
commoners  could   only  know   what  the  inten- 
tion of  Clause  7  was  at  that  time  fnmi  Mr.  Gar- 
diner's interpretation  of  it  ? — That  I  do  not  know ; 
but  I  say  that  the  framers  of  the  Act  of  1851 
certainly  did  not  share  his  opinion,  neither  did 
the  Commissioners  of  1854,  who  were  appointed 
to  inquire  and  adjudicate  upon  the  claims  of  the 
commoners,  share  it,   because  they  were  very 
express  in  regard  to  winter  heynmg  and  fence 
month ;  and  I  understand  that  the  advocates  for 
the  commoners  before  that    commission   never 
alluded  to  the  winter  heyning  and  fence  month 
having  been  reserved  by  the  Crown.  And  stronger 
than  all,  I  think,  is  this  fact,  the  commoners  them- 
selves at  that  time,  or  very  shortly  afterwards, 
evidently  knew  very  well  that  the   rights   of 
winter  heyning  and  fence  month  were  reserved 
by  the  Crown,  because  I  received  a  memorial 
from  the  commoners  in  1856,  five  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  in  which  they  make  no  aUnsion 
whatever  to  having  been  deceived.     The  memo- 
rial is  dated  the  6th  February  1856,  and  in  it  they 
say,  "We,  the  undersigned  householders,  land- 
holders, and  owners  of  cattle  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  New  Forest,  most  respect- 
fully beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  Honor  the  in- 
convenience and  injuries  tie  owners  of  cattle 
sustain  through  being  compelled  to  take  in  their 
cows  and  heifers  during  the  winter  months,  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  22nd  day  of  November  till 
the  4th   day   of  May.     Your  petitioners  most 

•respectfully  beg  leave  to  express  their  belief  that 
the  cattle,  instead  of  being  injurious,  would 
prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  soil  and  produce  of 
the  New  Forest ;  and  your  petitioners  further 
beg  leave  to  intimate  to  your  Honor  their  wil- 
lingness to  pay  a  moderate  sum  per  head  for  the 
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privilege  of  turning  out  their  cows  and  heifers 
during  the  winter  months,  which  would  not  only 
be  an  advantage  to  them,  but  productive  of  consi- 
derable revenue  to  the  Board  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  solicit,"  and 
so  on.     Do  you  suppose  that  if  the  commoners 
had  then  thought  tnat  they  bad  been  unfairly 
treated  in  1851,  and  did  not  know  that  these 
rights  of  fence  month  and  winter  heyning  had 
been  reserved   by  the    Crown,   they  would  not 
have  represented  that  as  a  hardship  in  their  peti- 
tion to  me,  and  made  use  of  it  as  an  argument 
why  I  should  more  readily  grant  their  request, 
if  they  had  been  unfairly  treated.     And  again, 
in    1859,    there    was    a    memorial    from    com- 
moners of  the  New  Forest  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  signed  by  a  great  many  to  this  effect : 
"  The  humble  memoriail  of  the  undersigned  inha- 
bitants of  the  New  Forest,  whose  signatures  are 
attached  hereto,  as  representing  the  entire  and 
unanimous  desire  and  -  request  of  the  population 
thereof,  humbly  pleadeth,  That  your  memoralists, 
in  common  with  other  inhabitants  of  the  New 
Forest,    have   stock    of  horned    cattle,    which 
graze  on  the  savannahs  of  the  forest,  and  derive 
therefrom  no  inconsiderable  part  of  their  subsis- 
tence.    That  by  a  local  regulation,  of  compara- 
tively recent  date,  the  liberty  of  grazing  for  such 
cattle  has  been  restricted  to  the  months  of  May, 
June,  July,  August,  September,  October.    That 
the  ostensible  season  for  this  restriction  wds  that 
the  grass  of  the  forest  was  required  for  the  deer, 
but  the   deer  havinqj  been  discontinued  to  be 
reared  in  the  forest,  and  being  now  almost  en- 
tirely extinct,  that  reason  has  no  longer  any  exist- 
ence for  which  to  debar  your  memorialist«  from 
so  reasonable  a  benefit  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  dwell.     Your  memoriaHsts,  therefore,  re- 
spectfnlly,  and  earnestly  solicit,  and  are  sanguine 
of  obtaining,  the  acquiescence  of  Her  Majesty's 
present  Government  that  the  boon  may  be  at 
once"  conferred  on  them  of  liberty  being  given  to 
turn  out  their  homed  cattle  during  the  winter 
months  as  well  as  during  the  summer;  or  failing 
their  fall  acquiescence,  that  the  only  period  of  ex- 
clusion of  the  homed  cattle  from  such  grazing 
may  be  the  months  of  March  and  April.     Your 
memorialists  further  pray  that  this  boon  which 
they  ask  may  be  so  granted  as  to  take  effect  during 
this  present  winter;  that  instructions  may  be  sent 
for  that  purpose,  without  delay,  to  the  local  ad- 
ministrators of  the  forest     And  your   memo- 
rialists will  ever  pray."    And  also,  £  think  there 
was  a  Bill  brought  in,  which  Mr.  Watson  also 
referred  to,  in  1861,  which  was  abandoned  at  the 
request  of  the  commoners.     There  were  a  good 
many  meetings  about  it ;  but  in  that  case  they 
asked   to  have    the    privilege    of   turning    out 
during   fence   month   on  payment  of  a  certain 
sum. 

542.  With  regard  to  that  Bill  of  1861,  was  not 
there  a  meeting  held  at  Lyndhurst  at  which 
the  commoners  were  represented,  and  at  which 
it  was  resolved  to  oppose  the  Bill  ? — There  was, 
I  believe,  a  meeting ;  I  do  not  know  the  tenor 
of  it. 

543.  That  was,  at  all  events,  quite  contrary  to 
the  unanimous  desire  of  the  commoners  ? — I  un- 
derstood that  it  was  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
moners that  it  was  abandoned. 

544.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  1851 
which  says  that  the  commoners  should  hold  their 
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rights  without  payment;  the  Bill  of  1861  was 
an  effort  to  go  behind  the  Act  o{  1851,  was  it 
not  ? — I  am  not  aware  whether  it  was  so  or  not. 

545.  At  all  events  it  was  opposed  by  the 
commoners,  and  withdrawn  in  consequence  ? — I 
think  it  was  exposed  by  the  commoners. 

546.  That  was  done  at  a  public  meeting  held 
at  Lyndhiirst?  —  The  Bill  was  not  gone  on 
with. 

547.  Do  not  you  think  the  interests  of  the 
Crown  might  be  well  served  in  the  forest  by 
not  inclosing  any  more  land  in  the  forest? — 
No,  I  do  not.  It  is  my  duty,  of  course,  to  carry 
out  the  Act  of  1851  as  long  as  that  Act  remains 
on  the  Statute  book ;  I  cannot  suggest  any  modi- 
fications of  that  Act ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  do  so ; 
I  can  only  carry  it  out.  As  I  say,  the  best  way 
of  getting  rid  of  that  Act  is  for  Parliament  to 
pass  a  disafforestation  Bill,  and  separate  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  'commoners;  and 
then  you  get  rid  of  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  and 
all  the  trouble  which  it  has  given. 

548.  That  means  an  inclosure? — Whatever 
may  happen  after  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and 
conunoners  are  separated,  it  would  remain  for 
Parliament  to  decide  how  it  shall  deal  with  this 
property ;  it  may,  of  course,  deal  with  it  in  any 
way  that  it  likes. 

549.  Your  policy  of  inclosure  is  more  or  less 
developed  in  /the  Bill  of  1871,  is  it  not;  the 
policy  which  you  now  recommend  is  virtually 
expressed  in  that  Bill? — Yes*  I  think  it  is. 

550.  And  that  left  to  the  public  a  recreation 
ground  of  lUO  acres  round  Rofus'  Stone? — It 
left  them  those  100  acres  that  they  might  have 
for  ever  as  a  recreation  ground.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  beg  leave  to  tell  the  Committee  that 
there  is  no  intention  whatever  on  the  part  <^  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods,  certainly  not  on  my 
part,  to  exclude  the  public  from  any  part  of  the 
Kew  Forest.  Let  them  roam  over  the  New 
Forest  as  much  as  they  like.  And  with  regard 
to  the  artists,  the  more  they  go  there  the  better; 
and  I  can  assure  them  that  not  one  of  their 
favourite  trees  shall  be  cut  down.  But  I  say,  let 
them  use  the  forest,  and  not  abuse  it,  as  one  of 
our  artists  did  some  years  ago  in  Dean  Forest. 
There  is  a  beautiful  beech  there,  called  the 
artist's  beech,  and  out  of  the  roots  of  that  beech 
grew  a  very  fine  holly,  and  the  two  together 
formed  a  very  pretty  object.  On  my  visit  to  the 
forest,  I  went  to  see  this  beech ;  I  saw  the  holly 
was  gone,  to  my  great  annoyance ;  I  made  strict 
inquiries  about  it,  and  at  last  I  found  out  that  an 
artist  had  been  there  sketching  the  tree ;  one  of 
the  best  artists  we  have ;  but  the  holly  inter- 
fered with  a  particular  view  of  the  bole  of  the 
tree,  and  he  sent  up  to  the  nearest  public-house 
for  three  labourers,  who  cut  the  holly  down 
and  faggotted  it  up.  I  saw  the  picture  of  the 
tree  ia  the  Exhibition.  I  found  out  who  the 
artist  was ;  he  was  very  much  surprised  at  his 
misdemeanour  being  detected ;  and  all  his  ez- 
ci^se  was  that  he  thought,  as  I  am  afraid  many 
other  people  think,  that  the  Crown  properW 
was  anybody's  property,  and  that  he  might  do 
what  he  liked  with  it.  And  now  I  say  to  artists, 
go  into  the  forest  and  sketch  these  trees  as  much 
as  you  like,  but  do  not  cut  them  down ;  and  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  protecting  the  interests  of 
the  Crown  and  the  public  in  saying  that.  There 
is  no  intention  whatever  of  excluding  the  public 
or  the  artists  from  the  forests ;  but  at  the  same 
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time  I  think,  if  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to 
say  so,  in  the  national  interests  it  is  advisable 
that  this  privilege  of  the  public  to  go  over  the 
forest  should  be  allowed  as  an  indulgence,  and 
not  claimed  as  a  right.  This  happens  to  be,  I 
may  call  it,  a  sentimental  age ;  but  we  may  get 
another  age,  like  the  age  of  1848  and  1849,  an 
economical  age,  and  Parliament  nmy  say,  "  We 
do  not  think  it  advisable  that  such  a  fine  liurgc 
property  as  this  should  remain  unproductive; 
we  will  put  it  into  what  an  auctioneer  would  call 
residential  lots ;  but  who  would  buy  any  of  the 
land,  and  give  6d.  aa  acre  for  it,  if  it  was  subject 
to  the  riehts  of  the  public  roving  all  over  it,  even 
into  the  house  the  man  had  built  ?"  Again,  Par- 
liament might  say  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
use  this  as  a  camping  ground.  How  is  the  War 
Department  to  deal  with  that  laud  if  it  is  subject 
to  common  rights  ?  It  would  be  embarrassed  at 
every  turn,  x  ou  must  separate  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  and  commoners  before  you  can  deal  with 
that  land  to  any.  advantage. 

551.  Do  you  remember  that  in  1868  a  proposi^ 
was  Hiade  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  in  any  land  which  should  be  thrown 
open  fw  the  ccHnmoners'  use  there  should  be  a' 
certificate  from  one  or  more  competent  surveyors 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  land  so  thrown 
open,  and  that  they  should  satisfy  theinselves  that 
the  pastnrage  thrown  open  was  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  the  commoners  before  they  autho- 
rised the  projected  inclosures  to  be  made ;  and  do 
not  you  think  that  would  be  a  fair  thing  tu  be 
done  with  regard  to  the  commoners  in  me  New 
Forest  ? — There  is  nothing  specified  in  the  Act 
as  to  that. 

552.  I  am  asking  you,  not  as  to  the  Act,  but 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  do  not  you  tliink  it  would 
he  a  fair  thing  to  the  commoners  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  requisite  to  do  so. 

553.  When  you  talk  of  47,000  acres  being 
always  left  open  to  the  commoners,  you  do  not 
take  into  consideration,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
whaV  the  value  of  those  47,000  acres  may  be  to 
them  ? — No,  I  have  no  reason  for  taking  it  into 
consideration;  they  are  to  be  thrown  out,  and 
whatever  pasturage  is  in  them  is  to  be  open  to 
the  commoners'  cattle. 

554.  Do  not  you  think,  if  there  was  due  regard 
paid  to  the  interests  of  the  commoners  as  well  as 
to  those  of  the  Crown  in  the  forests,  the  interests 
of  the  two  could  go  on  concurrently  together 
without  collision  ? — Never. 

555.  Do  you  think  the  interest  of  the  com- 
moners must  be  entirely  sacrificed  to  the  interests 
of  the  Crown  ? — No,  they  would  be  equitably 
compensated,  as  they  have  always  been  in  every 
case  of  disafforestation  yet ;  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  single  case  of  complaint  from  any  commoners 
in  all  those  cases  of  disafforestation  that  I  have 
mentioned. 

556.  That  is,  in  the  event  of  inclosure  they 
would  be  equitaWy  compensated? — Yes. 

557.  But  in  the  meantime  the  value  of  the 
commoners'  rights  is  becoming  materially  dimi- 
nished?— Then  the  sooner  they  separate  the 
better. 

558.  Is  not  the  New  Forest  the  one  and  only 
Boyal  Forest  left  in  England  that  ia  not  in- 
closed ? — Dean  Forest  is  not. 

559.  You  have  a  Bill  before  the  Houac  for 
inclosing  it,  now  ? — There  is  the   Dean   Forest 
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Act,   1875,  for  ascertaining  and  commuting  com- 
monable rights,  &c. 

560.  Supposing  Dean  Forest  to  be  inclosed,  is 
not  New  Forest  the  only  Koyal  Forest  left  in 
England  which  is  not  inclosed? — Dean  Forest 
and  New  Forest  are  the  two. 

561.  Looking  at  it  as  a  great  national  pro- 
perty, do  you  think  it  desirable  that  this  New 
Forest  should  be  inclosed? — As  to  inclosure  I 
sav  nothirig ;  it  remains  for  Parliament  to  deal 
with  that  after  you  have  separated  the  rights  of 
the  Crown  and  commoners ;  separate  them  first, 
and  then  Parliament  may  do  what  it  likes. 

562.  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  a  reply  to  my 
question.  I  want  to  know  whether  you,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  as  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  New 
Forest  should  be  inclosed  with  the  severance  of 
the  interests  of  the  Crown  and  the  commoners 
which  has  been  mentioned,  and  which  the  Bill  of 
1871  would  do? — I  think  it  is  most  desirable  to 
separate  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  com- 
moners. I  think  the  best  thing,  in  a  national 
point  of  view  that  the  New  Forest  could  be 
devoted  to,  would  be  what  it  is  devoted  to  now, 

'the  growth  of  timber.     As  for  cultivating  lands, 
which  average  only  10  s.  an  acre,  you  would  not 

?;et  the  interest  upon  the  outlay  for  drainage  and 
arm  buildings,  let  alone  rent  altogether. 

563.  I  did  not  want  to  ask  that  question ;  the 
only  question  I  want  to  ask  is  this :  whether, 
considering  that  the  New  Forest  is  the  only  old 
Koyal  forest  left  in  England,  it  is  desirable,  ip 
the  interest  of  the  public  at  large,  that  that 
forest  should  be  turned  into  an  inclosure  ? — Ex- 
cuse me  if  I  say,  that  your  Lordship  is  taking  a 
sentimental  ■view  of  it.  I  cannot  take  a  senti- 
mental view,  as  long  as  those  rights  are  inter- 
mixed as  they  are  now.  Separate  them,  and  I 
will  take  a  sentimental  view  with  your  Lordship, 
if  you  like,  but  I  cannot  do  so  now. 

Lord  EsUngton. 

564.  I  understand  you  not  to  recommend  a 
general  disafforestation,  except  in  the  event  of 
your  being  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  you  by  the  Act  of  1851  ? 
— Yes. 

565.  You  do  not  wish  to  see  that  disafforesta- 
tion, I  imagine?— No  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  see  that 
disafforestation.  I  am  perfectlv  ready  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1851. 

566.  And  as  long  as  you  are  allowed  to  do  so 
uninterrupted,  you  are  content  to  let  matters  re- 
main as  they  are  ? — 1  should  let  matters  remain 
as  they  are. 

567.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the 
recent  Inclosures  Acts? — To  recent  inclosures 
generally,  no ;  I  read  in  the  "  Times "  yes- 
terday, or  the  day  before,  a  paragraph  about  a 
Report  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners ;  but 
that  is  all. 

568.  We  have  been  dealing  here  for  a  long  time 
exclusively  with  two  interests,  the  interest  of  the 
Crown  and  the  interest  of  the  commoners ;  but 
are  you  aware  that  Parliament  in  recent  years 
has  distinctly  and  broadly  recognised  a  third  in- 
terest, namely,  that  of  the  public  ? — I  am  quite 
aware  of  that. 

56tf.  And  that  the  interest  derived  from  public 
user  is  not  only  recognised,  but  compensated  for 
largely  in  Inclosure  Acts  1 — It  may  be  so. 


Lord  £»/i»^<<M»— continued. 

570.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  public 
assert  and  maintain  in  those  Inclosure  Acts  the 
right  to  recreation  ground,  for  instance,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  or  villages  ? — Yes,  I 
have  heard  that  they  do. 

571.  Cannot  you.  therefore,  conceive  that,  if 
that  disafforestation  were  to  take  place,  very  ex- 
tensive claims  of  recognition  of  public  user  would 
be  made  by  such  places  as  Southampton,  Ly- 
mington,  Lyndhurst,  and  Brockenhurst ;  not  to 
mention  smaller  places,  like  Burley?  —  They 
might  be  ;  I  dare  say  they  would  be. 

572.  Did  you  ever,  in  considering  this  scheme 
of  disafforestation,  take  that  matter  into  your 
notice  ? — Yes. 

573.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  form  any 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  that  claim? — I  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  the  claim  may  go. 

574.  I  suppose  you  have  a  natural  pride  in  the 
realm  over  which  you  reign  ? — Yes. 

575.  And  d6  not  you  think  that  the  people  of 
England  are  proud  of  the  possession  of  such  a 
recreation  ground  as  the  New  Forest  ? — I  hope 
they  are ;  and,  as  I  say,  the  more  they  go  there 
the  better  I  shall  be  pleased.  But  as  far  as  I 
know  (and  I  have  been  over  the  New  Forest  as 
much  as  tiiost  people  in  the  last  20  years),  I 
cannot  recollect  ever  having  come  across  a  picnic 

?arty,  or  one  single  party  of  pleasure  in  the 
J^ew  Forest,  and  nothing  has  astonished  me  more. 
I  hope  that  plenty  of  them  do  go  there  and  enjoy 
themselves,  but  I  have  seldom  seen  them. 

576.  Do  you  often  go  down  in  the  stimmer? — 
I  have  been  in  the  summer,  but  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  I  usually  go  more  in  the  shooting 
season. 

577.  It  is  almost  needless  to  ask  this  question, 
but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  whole  of  England  at 
the  present  time  can  at  any  moment  secure  re- 
creation, health,  and  good  air  in  the  New  Forest 
undisturbed  by  anybody  ? — They  would  not  be 
disturbed  by  anybody  if  they  did  not  cut  down 
the  trees,  if  they  committed  no  misdemeanour. 

578.  But  as  long  as  they  conduct  themselves 
well  they  may  go  there,  and  do  what  they  please? 
— They  may  go  where  they  like,  and  they  will 
not  go  very  far  out  of  the  high  road,  I  can  assure 
you. 

579.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  loss  of  that 
right  would  be  regarded  by  the  nation  as  a 
national  loss  ?  —  "  Right ;  "  1  do  not  like  that 
word,  "  indulgence  "  let  us  say. 

580.  Is  there  not  a  very  important  limitation 
in  the  Act  of  1851,  which  you  have  not  very  fully 
recognised,  contained  in  the  words  "  such  spaces 
as  can  best  be  spared  from  the  commons  and  high- 
ways of  the  forest  ?  " — Yes,  there  is  that  limita- 
tion. 

681.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  is  jour  opinion 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  highways  "  ? — 
That  is  rather  a  legal  question ;  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  quite  able  to  answer  what  is  a  high- 
way. 

682.  Then  I  will  ask  you  how  far  do  you  ob- 
serve the  highways  of  the  forest,  where  are  they, 
and  what  is  the  amount  of  them  ? — I  think  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  say  what  is  a  highway  ;  the  New 
Forest  is  such  a  large  open  space  ;  there  are  many 
tracks  there  leading  from  one  space  to  another ; 
and  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  considered  a 
highway,  and  what  a  mere  dnft  way  for  the  use 
of  the  commoners  for  taking  their  turbary,  and  so 
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on.     I  cannot  state  what  are  really  the  high< 
ways. 

583.  I  Bhonld  like  to  come  to  fact.  You  have 
been  engaged  in  laying  out  and  sanctioning  a 
lai^e  number  of  inclosures  ? — Yes. 

584.  How  hare  you  regarded  that  question  of 
lughways  in  making  those  inclosures? — We 
have  regarded  that  always,  because  it  has  been  a 
question  before  the  Commission  as  to  the  high- 
ways in  two  or  three  of  the  meetings^  and  the 
opinion  of  the  law  officers  was  taken  at  one  of 
those  meetings  as  to  stopping  up  the  .highways. 
I  will  read  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
meeting. — "  Read  Minutes  oi  the  Commissioners 
adopted  at  their  meeting  held  on  the  25th  of 
June  1867.  Sir  Henry  Paulet  called  attention 
to  the  paragraph  in  these  minutes  relating  to  the 
appointment  of  a  8ub>aimmittee,  and  stated  that 
it  did  not  carry  out  his  intention.  He  would, 
-therefore,  move  a  resolution  upon  the  subject. 
iir.  Howard  read  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  npon  the  case  submitted  to  them  in 
accordance  witn  the  resolution  moved  by  Mr. 
Castleman  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
aoners,  as  to  the  right  under  the  Deer  Kemoval 
Act,  to  inclose  any  highway  through  the  open 
forest,  viz.,  *  "We  think  that  under  the  authority 
•of  the  Act  Her  Majesty  has  the  right  to  inclose 
an  ancient  highway  through  the  open  forest,  in 
the  event  of  such  highway  being  set  out  as  part 
of  an  inclosure  by  tne  Commissioners,  and  we 
think  ihnt,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Act,  such  highway  may  be  stopped  until  the  in- 
closure, of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  laid  open,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  5th  section.' " 
That  is  signed,  John  B.  Karslake,  Bichard 
Bt^gallay,  P.  MacMahon. 

585.  Then  are  we  to  understand,  or  do  you 
understand,  from  that  opinion  that  until  an  inclo- 
sure is  thrown  open  in  the  forest  sense  of  the 
word,  that  is  for  pasturage,  the  right  of  way  peases 
through  such  inclosure  ?— Apparently  it  is  so  by 
that  decision  ;  the  highway  is  stopped  up. 

586.  Has  any  question  in  your  experience  ever 
arisen  as  between  you,  as  the  first  Commissioner 
of  Woods,  and  the  public,  in  r^ard  to  this  right 
of  highway  ? — If  you  mean  as  to  the  inclosures 
ki  the  New  I*orest,  I  think  Mr.  Lovell  tried  to 
establish  a  right  of  way,  and  I  tried  the  case,  and 
Mr.  Lovell  was  beaten. 

587.  You  went  before  the  court,  did  you  ? 
— Yes,  before  some  court. 

588.  And  he  did  not  make  good  his  asserted 
right  of  way  ? — No ;  I  think  he  broke  the  lock  of 
a  gate,  and  the  case  was  tried  and  given  against 

589.  That,  I  presume,  constituted  a  trespass, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  damage  done ;  but  it  did 
not  afiect  the  question  of  right  of  way,  did  it  ? — 
Unless  I  look  back  to  that  case  I  could  not  say 
■on  what  ground  it  was  given  against  him. 

590.  ISow  you  have  said  a  good  deal  about  the 
«ompact  entered  into  between  the  Crown  and  the 
commoners  imder  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1851,  and  yon  have  gone  further,  and  said  that 
j^ou  consider  that  the  commoners  are  bound  by 
that  compact? — Yes. 

591.  Now  is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  Act  was 
£ramed  and  passed  into  law  in  entire  ignorance  of 
the  extent  and  the  value  of  the  commoners'  rights  ? 
—The  commoners'  rights  at  that  time  had  not 
been  investigated  and  abjudicated  upon,  that  we 
knew. 
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692.  Was  your  attention  ever  called  to  the 
language  of  Lord  Seymour,  now  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  who  had  charge,  as  head  of  your  office, 
of  that  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the 
effect  that  he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  those 
rights? — No;  I  do  not  recollect  where  that 
appears. 

593.  If  that  be  so,  the  commoners  agreed  to  a 
compact  in  ignorance  of  the  extent  and  value  of 
their  own  rights,  did  they  not,  if  they  were  only 
ascertained  subsequently  ? — They  certmnly  did 
not  know  the  extent ;  some  of  them  wen);  to  a 
great  extent,  indeed,  beyond  what  they  were 
entitled  to ;  they  claimed  as  much  as  they  could. 

594.  Do  you  think  you  can  fairly  say  that  they, 
therefore,  are  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  com- 
pact which  was  entered  into  before  they  knew 
what  their  rights  amounted  to  ? — I  think  they  are 
bound  by  the  compact. 

595.  Now  I  will  ask  you  in  fairness  (and  I  am 
sure  you  will  take  a  fair  view  of  it),  should  you 
consider  that  the  commoners  were  bound  by  the 
terms  of  that  Act  if  the  power  conferred  upon  you 
under  that  Act  were  arbitrarily  and  excessively 
exercised? — No;  the  coomioners  then,  I  think, 
would  have  a  good  ground  to  complain. 

596.  You  have  stated  that  the  Crown  officers 
are  bound  to  take  the  land  best  adopted  for  the 
growth  of  oak  ? — Yes. 

597.  Now  what  portions  of  the  forest  do  you 
con»der  the  best  adopted  for  the  growth  of  oak ; 
should  you  not  consiaer  that  the  lawns  were  the 
best  ? — The  lawns  perhaps  are  the  best. 

598.  Supposing  that  you  were  to  lay  out 
Burley  Lawn  or  Brockenhurst  Lawn  (I  take 
those  as  the  two  most  fertile)  for  the  purposes  of 
inclosure,  and  that  you  obtained  permission  from 
the  Commissioners  to  inclose  and  to  plant  them, 
do  not  you  think  that  the  commoners  would  be 
justified  in  remonstrating  against  such  an  arbi- 
trary exercise  of  power  as  that  ? — They  would 
remonstrate,  no  doubt,  and  those  lawns  could 
only  be  inclosed  by  the  Commission.  I  am  only 
one  of  12  members.  I  am  not  acting,  of  course, 
as  Commissioner  of  Woods ;  I  am  merely  acting 
upon  that  Commission  as  Inclosure  Commissioner. 
As  Commissioner  of  Woods  I  am  responsible  to 
the  Treasury.  As  Inclosure  Commissioner  I  am 
not  responsible  to  the  Treasury,  but  only  re- 
sponsible with  the  rest  of  the  Commission  to  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  and  to  Parliament-  I  am 
only  one  of  a  body  of  12,  and  these  Commissioners 
would  take  every  care  that  the  commoners'  in- 
terest in  these  lawns  was  protected. 

599.  With  regard  to  the  verderers,  who  are 
ex-officio  members  of  that  Commission,  you  told 
us,  is  it  not  their  special  duty  to  attend  to  and 
guard  the  interests  of  the  commoners? — Yes, 
they  are  equally  to  protect  the  Crown  and  the 
commoners. 

600.  Do  the  verderers  invariably,  as  a  matter 
of  role,  attend  these  meetings  of  the  Commission? 
— Yes,  I  think  they  always  have. 

601.  Can  you  recall  to  your  mind  cases  in 
which  the  verderers  have  objected  to  a  proposed 
inclosure,  and  sustained  their  objection  ? — I  can- 
not call  to  mind  whether  the  verderers  have ;  the 
Commissioners  themselves  have.  I  recollect  a 
case  in  1855.  It  always  amuses  me  when  I  see 
these  charges  that  are  made  against  me  by  this 
New  Forest  Defence  Association  (which  I  think 
a  misnomer ;  it  is  rather  an  association  for  attack 
than  for  defence),  who  get  so  very  angry  at 
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,/2^)igiH(^,      these  inclosuree,  ttinlcing,  I  beliere,  that  I  do  it 

for  my  oivn  gratification,  and  to  spite  them.    But 

38  May  the  fact  is  that  1  entirely  differ  from  Mr.  Es- 
•  ^75-  daile  in  the  eyidence  which  he  gave  before  the 
Committee,  in  which  (I  think  in  answer  to  Qnes- 
tion  130),  he  says  that  he  views  these  inelo- 
Bures  with  very  great  pleasure.  Now  I  totally 
differ  from  him.  I  hated  them.  They  offended 
my  eye,  and  they  spoiled  my  sport ;  and  I  recol- 
lect that,  at  this  special  meeting  in  1856  there 
was  a  tract,  which  you  may  see  on  the  map 
{pointing  it  out),  a  large  inclosure  there  called 
aiufters*.  That  was  a  capital  bit  of  snipe  ground, 
and  in  my  innermost  heart  I  wap  in  hopes  that 
somebody  would  object  to  that;  and  at  that 
meeting  Mr.  John  Morant,  the  father  of  the 
present  Mr.  Morant,  was  present  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners.  He  was  very  deaf,  and  (with 
no  offence  to  his  memory)  a  little  can- 
tankerous, and  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
this  inclosure  at  all,  but  he  appealed  to  me  three 
times  as  chairman  to  know  what  the  name  of  this 
inclosure  was,  and  three  times  I  told  him  that  it 
was  Shifters  Bottom ;  at  last  he  caught  it,  and 
made  this  remark :  **  I  do  not  care  whose  bottom 
it  is ;  it  shall  not  be  inclosed ;"  but  it  was  inclosed, 
nevertheless,  and  now  anybody  who  goes  there 
may  see  a  great  thriving  formal  plantation  where 
there  once  existed  a  beautiful  boggy  snipe 
ground  ;  but  it  is  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
that  it  should  be  so. 

602.  I  am  glad  to  catch  one  expression  c€ 
yours ;  you  "  hated  "  the  inclosure,  you  told  us  ? 
— I  hated  the  sight  of  them. 

603.  But  you  told  us  you  thought  it  desirable 
to  break  the  monotony  of  the  oak  ?  —  Yes ;  I 
think  an  admixture  of  fine  Scotch  fir  a  good  thing 
in  the  forest. 

604.  But  has  it  not  occurred  to  you  lately  that 
there  is  a  dismal  monotony  of  the  fir  in  many 
parts  of  the  forest  ? — Yes ;  that  will  disappear,  I 
nope. 

605.  You  said  vou  were  afraid  there  were  great 
portions  of  the  forest  which  are  not  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  oak ;  that  is  your  experience  ? — 
Yes. 

606.  But  why  do  you  plant  lines  of  oak  trees 
between  each  of  these  lines  of  firs  all  over  the 
forest  ? — We  want  to  grow  oak  where  oak  will 
grow. 

607.  But  you  plant  oak  where  you  have  a  con- 
viction that  the  forest  will  not  grow  oak  ? — ^There 
are  some  parts  of  it  where  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  not  to  have  planted  oak :  but  still 
there  are  portions  where  there  are  fir  and  no  oak 
bt  all. 

608.  But  has  not  your  experienced  eye  been 
struck  by  the  puny  miserable  ap])earance  of  many 
of  these  rows  of  young  oak  ?— Many  of  them  are 
very  bad. 

609.  You  do  not  approve  of  that  system,  as  it 
has  hitherto  been  pursued,  of  planting  the  oak  ? — 
We  should  not  plant  the  oak  where  we  see  that 
the  oak  will  not  thrive. 

610.  But  you  have  done  so  ? — We  have  done 
so.  We  have  experience  now  that  in  certain 
places  it  will  not  do ;  there  the  trees  are,  and 
they  may  struggle  up  if  they  can,  but  they  will 
not  do  much  good,  I  dare  say,  a  good  many  of 
them  at  least. 

611.  Your  mode  of  planting  is  very  costly,  is 
it  not  ? — No ;  I  think  very  cheap. 

612.  But  how   about  those  very  deep  open 
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drtdns  that  you  cut  in  every  direction  in  the  new 
inclosures;   are  they  not  very  costly? — No;    I 
will  give  you  the  expanse  if  you  wish. 

6-13.  What  is  the  estimate  of  your  expense  of: 
inclosing  per  acre? — The  expense  of  fencing 
these  inclosures  with  two  iron  rails,  as  it  is  now 
(formerly  it  was  three),  is  15  «.  9^  an  acre,  with 
oak  posts,  and  two  strong  hoop  iron  rails,  aiid 
about  the  best  fence  you  can  have. 

614.  And  you  are  allowed,  I  think,  to  cut  suffi-" 
cient  timber  for  the  purpose  of  fencing  ? — Yea. 
Then  the  draining  is  1  /.  5$.  Zd.  an  acre. 

615.  That  very  much  depends  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ground,  does  it  not  ? — I  suppose  this 
is  the  average :  I  find  ttiat  is  the  actual  cost  of 
the  estimate  of  that  which  remains  still  to  be- 
done.  Then  the  plontinir  is  1  /.  10  «.  2  d.  an  acre- 
and  other  expenses  2$,id.;  1  forget  what  those 
included,  I  believe  bridges,  and  rides,  and  so  on. 

616.  Amounting  in  tiie  whole  to  how  much  an 
acre  ? — It  has  not  been  put  down  here  how  muck, 
an  acre  it  is,  but  it  is  between  6  L  and  7  /.  an 
acre,  I. think. 

617:  Is  that  account  taken  as  th«  result  of  a 
large  extent  of  planting  ? — Yes,  a  large  extent  of 
planting;  of  course  the  larger  the  extent  you 
fence  the  cheaper  the  fence  becomes. 

6  J  8.  And  tnat,  I  presume,  was  the  object  of 
requiring  you  to  plant  not  less  than  300  acres  ? — 
That  was  in  order  that  we  might  not  take 
all  the  good  land,  but  get  some  bad  land  witji 
the  good  ;  that  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
moners. 

619.  In  regard  to  the  game,  did  you  not  make 
about  800  /.  last  year  by  the  game  ? — No,  not  as 
much  as  that ;  750  /.  or  760  /.,  I  think. 

620.  In  this  matter  of  the  game,  are  the  forest 
keepers  directed  to  attend  and  look  after  the 
giune? — ^They'do  ;  they  look  after  the  game  and 
look  after  fuel  rights  and  turbary ;  they  see  that 
the  people  cut  their  turf  properly,  and  so  on. 

621.  Do  not  you  think  that,  as  a  matter  of 
justice,  again,  when  you  take  out  of  the  pockets 
of  those  who  choose  to  take  out  licenses  so  large 
a  sum,  you  are  bound  to  expend  a  portion  of  that 
nxmey  in  the  preservation  of  the'  gamei' — And 
we  have  done  so  to  a  certain  extent ;  we  have 
turned  down  pheasants ;  and  one  time  I  got  the 
late  Lord  Dalhousie  to  send  some  grouse  eggs, 
and  we  put  them  under  a  grey  hen ;  I  told  him 
they  would  never  do  so  far  south,  but  we  tried 
them. 

622.  Yon  have  done  something  to  try  and  in- 
crease the  stock  in  fact  ? — ^Yes. 

623.  Are  you  perfectly  satisfied  with,  the  way 
in  which  the  privilege  to  shoot  is  exercised  ?— 
Yes ;  as  far  as  I  hear  now,  I  think  it  is  exercised 
pretty  fairly  by  most  of  the  gentlemen.  There 
have  been  cases  where  I  have  not  renewed 
the  license ;  I  found  that  people  went  out 
every  day  harrasrang  the  forest  with  dogs  of  all 
sorts,  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  gentiemen's 
sport ;  and  in-  that  case  I  have  refused  to  renew 
the  licenses. 

624.  You  have,  I  believe,  certain  rules  of  your 
own,  framed  on  your  authority,  which  you-  re- 
quire to  be  observed  ? — Yes. 

625;  But  are  you  strict  in  enforcing' them^  or, 
if  a  complaint  is  made  to  yon,  that  those  regu- 
lations are  infringed,  would  you  address  a  repre- 
sentation or  letter  to  the  person  so  infringing 
them  ? — Yes ;  my  friend.  Sir  Henry  James,  at 
Southampton,  has  never  forgiven  me  for  taking 
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away  his  licease  for  shooting  a  grey  hsn ;  I 
think  I  took  it  away.  I  know  I  7emoBatTated, 
but  he  was  very  indignaot  indeed;  but  I  said 
liiat  in  the  interest  of  other  people  I  could  BOt 
allow  even  Sir  Henry  James  to  shoo*  a  grey  hen, 
thoogh  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  the  very 
xAd  ones  were  shot. 

626.  Do  yon  allow  peraooB  to  use  an  unlimited 
number  of  d(^  in  the  forest  ? — No ;  and  we  are 
going  to  make  some  further  restriction  with  r^ 
gard  to  dogs  in  the  next  i^sue  of  iiceaees. 

Mr.  Alexander  Broum. 

627.  I  gather  from  your  evidoice  in  the  early 
-part  of   your   ejiamination,  that    yon  were  of 

0|union  that  the  f(H?e8taI  rights  being  severed  by 
the  Bill  of  1851  were  in  favour  of  the  oommosers, 
in  the  sense  that  thereby  game  would  be  rendered 
more  plentiful  if  fence  mcmth  were  enforced? — 
I  think  you  must  have  miaunderstood  me  ;  I  did 
not-say  that  they  were  in  favour  of  the  commoners ; 
I  said  in  favour  of  the  licmiseee  of  shooting,  that 
I  think  if  fence  month  were  enforced  it  would 
add  very  muoh  to  the  protection  of  the  young 
game  at  that  time. 

628.  But  the  licensees  are  not  exactly  the  same 
body  as  the  commoners  ? — No. 

629.  And  therefore  to  enforce  the  fence  month 
would  do  damage  to  the  eommons  ? — The  com- 
moners would  feel  it  no  doubt. 

630.  Now  about  these  forestai  rights  which 
remain  in  the  Bill  of  1851,  is  it  not  true  tiiat 
the  compromise  eifected  related  to  the  incloeure 
imd  not  to  the  addition  to  the  Bill  of  the -words, 
"  Beasts  of  chose?" — As  to  that  I  cannot  .give 
,any  evidence.  I  think  Mr.  Watson,  who  was 
examined  upon  that  point,  is  more  able  to  give 

<eridjQDce  on  it,  beoause  he  has  got  all  the  sfaori- 
hond  writer's  notes  of  all  the  evidence  ^ven  -at 
that  time,  which  I  have  never  seen. 

631.  The  result  of  the  compromise,  as  £u*  as 
I  understand  it,  was  that  the  Bill  was  aot 
opposed  in  the  House  of  Lords?— It  was  not;  I 
tbmk  that  they  gave  up  their  opposition,  and  the 
Sill  passed. 

632-  Now  in  regard  to  these  highways  through 
the  inclosures ;  is  it  not  true  that  as  the  result  of 
inclosing  these  plots  of  land  of  300  acres  in 
extent,  people  have  now  to  go  round  where  they 
could  formerly  go  through  the  inclosures  ? — No 
doubt  they  have,  and  it  is  a  great  nuisance  for 
them. 

633.  And  that  has  result,  of  course,  because 
the  plots  of  land  now  being  inclosed,  are  larger 
than  they  were  before? — Yes. 

634.  With  regard  to  the  planting  these  plots 
of  inclosures,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  when 
the  further  powers  were  taken,  and  you  were 
going  to  plant  further  portions  of  the  forest,  you 
would  not  plant  oak  over  the  whole  of  thf  forest, 
but  only  in  such  places  as  would  grow  oak? — 
Yes. 

635.  And  the  rest  of  the  forest  would  be 
planted  with  Scotch  firs? — Yes. 

.  636.  And  therefore  the  monotony,  as  you  term 
it,  of  the  Scotch  firs  would  be  greatly  increased, 
and  not  diminished? — It  would  be  increased  if 
we  had  a  great  deal  of  bad  land. 

637.  "With  reference  to  the  abolition  of  the 
right  of  keeping  deer,  have  not  the  Crown  gained 
from  that  in  this  sense,  that  the  inclosures  can  be 
made  cheaper  now  than  they  were  formerly? — 
No  doubt  of  it. 
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638.  I  think  I  gathered  from  you  that  two 
rails  now,  instead  of  threeformerly,  are  sufficient 
to  keep  off  the  game  ? — Yes,  it  lessened  the  ex- 
pense at  least  by  half. 

639.  With  regard  to  the  Bill  of  1851,  the 
evidence  pat  before  that  Committee  turned  a 
great  deal  upon  the  fact  of  the  injury  done  by 
the  deer,  and  the  benefit  there  would  be  to  the 
small  commoners  from  removing  the  deerP— 
Yes. 

640.  Were  all  the  small  oomraoners  affected  by 
these  deer,  or  only  certain  large  proprietors  ? — I 
fancy  the  small  commoners  were  as  much  affected 
as  the  large  landed  proprietors,  in  proportion  to 
^e  extent  of  their  holdings ;  1  think  they  always 
complained  of  the  deer  as  well  as  the  others. 

Mr.  Ryder. 

641.  With  regard  to  the  expenses  of  the  New 
Forest,  I  see  by  that  statement  which  you  have 
handed  in  to  us,  that  the  umual  average  of  70 
years'  net  income  was  3,066  /.  4  «.  3  d.  ?— Yes. 

642.  Also  that  the  average  of  the  last  10  yeais' 
net  income  was  2,474  /.  14  s.  7  d.  ? — Yes. 

643.  In  that  amount  of  2,474/.  14 «.  7  d.  is 
there  included  the  value  of  the  wood  used,  for 
instonoe,  for  the  fencing  ? — I  think  everything  is 
iiieltided. 

644.  And  therefore  the  net  amount  handed 
over  to  the  public  would  be  something  less  thm 
that  by  the  value  of  the  wood  used ;  the  net 
result  from  the  New  Forest  would  be  actually 
less  than  the  figure  stated? — ^The  value  of  the 
wood  appears  on  both  sides  of  the  aecoant. 

645.  I  see  also  that  the  average  gross  income 
for  the  lost  70  years^has  been  13,615 /.6*.Sd.? 

— Yes.  , 

646.  And  that  the  average  gross  incnnte  of 
the  Ust  10  years  has  been  13,263/.  10  s.  8d.? 
-Yes. 

647.  I  see  that  dimng  that  time  tbeaverage ex- 
penditure of  the  70  yeaf  8  has  been  10,549  /.  12  «.  ? 
— Yes. 

648.  And  the  average  of  the  last  10  years 
10,788/.  16*.?— Yes. 

649.  Does  not  that  bear  rather  a  large  propor- 
tion to  the  income  ? — It  does. 

650.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  reduce  it  in 
any  way  ? — We  could  reduce  it  by  separation  of 
the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  commoners, 
which  increase  the  expenses  of  management. 
Upon  that  point  I  will  read  something  (I  will 
not  trouble  the  Committee  at  any  great  length) 
which  occurs  in  tlie  evidence  taken  before  the 
Dean  Forest  Committee  of  1874,  of  which  an 
honourable  Member  of  this  Committee  was 
chairman.  Mr.  Clutton  was  asked  at  Ques- 
tion 3803,  "  What  would  be  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  cost  per  annum  of  planting  and  keeping  an 
acre  ? "  and  his  answer  is,  "  The  cost  I  suppose 
here  has  been  from  6/.  to  8/.  an  acre,  and,  of 
course,  for  the  first  20  years  there  has  been  no 
profitable  produce,  but  after  that  time,  no  doubt, 
the  produce  began  to  increase.  While  getting 
this  information  I  ascertained  a  very  curious  fact, 
namely,  that  in  the  New  Forest,  where  the  plan- 
tations grow  as  rapidly  us  here,  and  in  the  Holt 
Woods,  which  is  without  any  common  rights  upon 
it,  the  produce  in  the  one  is  50  per  cent,  more 
than  it  is  in  the  other,  showing  how  impolitic  it  is 
to  keep  property  of  this  sort  in  common ;  the  ex- 
penses are  so  enormously  increased  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  calculate  them ;  you  have  to 
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Mr.  i!lyd«r— continued, 
increase  your  staff  more  than  double ;  in  fact,  tiie 
whole  cost  of  your  operations  are  increased."    I 
need  not  read  any  farther,  I  think. 

651.  Does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  the  pecu- 
niary interest  of  the  public  becomes  extremely 
small  ? — If  you  mean  in  the  forest  as  it  is,  it  really 
is  so,  as  regards  any  immediate  income. 

652.  And,  thereiore,  it  comes  to  this,  that  the 
principal  interest  of  the  public  is  what  you  may 
call  a  sentimental  interest  ? — Yes,  irrespectiye  of 
the  question  of  ultimate  value. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

653.  This  Keport  of  yours  in  1871  says  that 
"between  24,000  and  25,000  acres  of  the  forest, 
consisting  principally  of  the  soil  of  the  better 
class,  are  covered  with  timber  or  plantations,  or 
are  now  in  course  of  being  planted ; "  now  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  you  for  the  first  time  in  the  Act 
of  1851  obtained  the  right  of  planting  any  timber 
except  oak  ? — I  think  it  was  in  a  previous  Act 
that  that  right  was  obtained. 

654.  However,  it  is  very  recent? — It  is 
recent. 

655.  Whenever  that  permission  was  given, 
does  it  not  follow  that  the  intention  both  of  your- 
selves and  of  the  Legislature  was  that  you  should 
be  enabled  to  take  into  cultivation  a  poorer  class 
of  soil,  which  would  bear  other  descriptions  of 
timber  than  that  which  the  better  land  bears  ? — 
Yes,  that  was  the  object ;  that  we  were  not  to 
take  all  the  good  land. 

656.  That  being  the  case,  and  your  own  report 
admitting  that  24,000  acres,  nearly  all  of  the 
better  class  of  soil,  are  covered  with  plantations, 
)f  you  are  to  carry  out  the  right  of  planting 
existing  under  the  Act  of  1851,  does  it  not  seem 
reasonaJble  to  suppose  that  you  should  take  in 
some  of  the  poorer  heaths  and  plant  them  with 
Scotch  fir  ? — Yes,  and  we  do  so. 

657.  I  was  there  the  other  day,  and  I  observed 


Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy — continued, 
that  the  places  marked  for  inclosures  appeared  to 
be  either  old  wood  or  green  pieces  of  land  ? — I 
think  the  deputy  surveyor  will  tell  you  different. 
He  will  probably  tell  you  ihat  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  very  poor  land  marked. 

658.  There  is  nothing  taken,  is  there,  withom 
some  good  land  in  the  middle  of  it ;  I  mean,  you 
have  not  gone  into  the  middle  of  the  heaths  any* 
where  ?— No ;  I  think  there  is  some  good  land  in 
every  inclosure. 

659.  Witii  reference  to  your  experience  now  of 
those  plots  which  you  have  left  in  their  primeval 
state  when  you  inclosed  them,  seeing  what  the 
result  is  in  regard  to  the  timber,  do  not  you  think 
that  in  all  probability  you  would  replace  the 
timber  as  efiectually  by  inclosing  for  a  time  small 
portions,  leaving  titem  to  sow  themselves,  and  to 
grow  up  with  a  mixture  of  timber,  instead 
of  one  uniform  class  of  timber,  and  that  you 
would  in  that  way  renew  the  forest,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  the  beauty  of  it  ? — Not 
altogether.  In  many  places  you  would,  but 
in  other  pluces  you  would  not  get  a  crop  so 
ea^ly  of  oak,  which  really  is  the  timber  you 
must  look  to,  because  it  is  decreasing  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing a  number  of  reports,  which  Liord  Derby  was 
kind  enough  to  get  for  me  from  all  over  the 
world,  showing  the  diminution  of  large  timber  in 
all  the  timber-producing  countries. 

660.  Do  you  consider  that  the  appearance  of 
young  oak  plantations,  of  plots  60  or  70  or  80 
years  old,  furnishes  any  prospect  of  their  giving 
you  good  timber  in  any  reasonable  number  of 
years? — Yes;  they  are  growing  very  fast  in- 
deed. I  sometimes  think  that  the  only  reason 
for  which  I  should  wish  to  revisit  this  earth  150 
years  hence  would  be  to  see  these  fine  oaks,  into 
what  magnificent  trees  they  have  grown,  and  to 
hear  how  the  good  people  of  those  times  were 
blessing  tiie  provident  Commissioners  of  the  1 9th 
century. 
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The  Honourable  James  Kenneth  Howard,  re-called;   and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Ernest  Noel. 

661.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  injurious  to 
the  interest  of  the  Crown  as  reversioner,  if  the 
Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  June 
1871  was  made  the  principle  on  which  an  Act 
should  be  drawn  ? — Yes ;  I  do  consider  that  the 
Crown  would  be  prejudiced  as  reversioner. 

662.  You  think  it  would  prejudice  the  Crown 
if  the  Crown  ever  resumed  the  control  over  the 
estates  as  reversioner? — ^Yes;  the  Resolution 
says,  **  And  no  fresh  inclosure  should  be  per- 
mitted in  the  New  Forest."  Those  inclosures 
would  be  of  great  value  if  made. 

663.  And  they  would  lose  that  ? — They  would 
lose  that  if  there  are  no  fresh  inclosures  to  be 
made. 

664.  But  they  would  also,  if  the  inclosures 
were  made  and  the  trees  were  cut  down,  lose 
their  park  land  ? — And  the  Resolution  also  says : 
**  That  no  timber  whatever  should  be  cut,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  thinning  the  young  planta- 
tions." Well,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  timber  out 
of  woods ;  you  do  not  leave  woods  for  ever  to 
grow ;  you  must  cut  timber  and  replant. 

665.  But  if  it  was  limited  to  cutting  woods 
simply  for  the  preservation  of  the  land  as  park 
Lmd,  what  would  you  sav  ? — If  it  were  restricted 
to  that,  I  do  not  l^now  uiat  the  Crown  would  be 
injured  as  reversioner,  so  far  as  felling  is  con- 
cerned. 

666.  The  public,  in  the  position  of  a  tenant 
for  life,  has  in  the  past  received,  and  is  at  the 
present  moment  receiving,  a  very  small  return 
from  the  property? — It  is  receiving  a  return, 
not  a  very  full  return. 

667.  Some  3,000/.  a  year?— Some  3,000/.  a 
year. 

668.  And  therefore,  that  would  be  the  loss  to 
which  you  would  put  the  tenant  in  being  the 
tenant  lor  life ? — Well,  you  can  hardly  say  that, 
becatise  we  hope  to  improve  the  income  from  the 
Forest.  If  we  were  allowed  to  continue  to 
manage  the  property  as  we  were  doing  previous 
to  the  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1871,  and  if  we  could  only  get  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  and  the  commoners  separated,  we  should 
very  muck  improve  the  revenue  from  the  Forest, 
I  have  no  doubt. 

669.  Then  the  pnblb,  in  the  shape^  of  the 
holiday-making  public,  would  gain  considerably 

0.100. 


Mr.  Er»ett  Noel — continued.  ^^   u 

by  these  lands  being  kept  perpetually  as  park      Kennah 
lands  ? — Do  you  mean  in  timber  ?  .Howard. 

670.  Yes  ? — The  public  would  be  able  to  go        

into  these  woods  if  tney  were  kept  as  woods,  as  a  '  J""*  '875. 
matter  of  indulgence ;  they  are  not  kept  out. 

671.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  cannot  drive 
through  the  inclosures,  can  you  ? — You  cannot 
drive  through  them,  because  under  Act  of  Par- 
liament we  are  obliged  to  keep  them  inclosed. 

672.  And  the  other  parts  you  are  able  to  drive 
through  and  enjoy? — Yes,  through  the  open 
part. 

673.  But  if  inclosed,  you  would  be  prevented 
driving  through  ? — But  then  it  is  supposed  that 
there  would  always  be  47,000  acres  open. 

674.  But  ifthere  were  no  old  timber,  there  would 
be  no  enjoyment  to  make  it  worth  while  for  the 
holiday-making  public  to  go  there? — There 
would  be  old  timber  in  inclosures  thrown  open. 

675.  Timber  of  50  years'  growth  ?— WeU,  it 
depends  upon  the  time  of  planting,  of  course. 

676.  When  the  inclosure  called  Knight  Wood 
was  made,  was  it  not  the  intention  of  your  office 
to  include  a  wood  called  Mark  Ash? — It  was. 

677.  And  if  it  had  not  been  prevented,  would 
not  that  spot  in  the  forest  have  been  lost  to  the 
country  ? — No ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  would 
have  been  preserved  to  the  country ;  that  was 
inclosed  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  young 
trees  to  grow  up  under  the  fine  old  trees  there, 
which  they  eannot  do  now  as  long  as  the  com- 
moners get  access  to  it. 

678.  But,  as  I  understand,  you  stated  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  your  office  to  cut  down  timber 
that  had  ceased  to  be  improving  in  value,  and  to 
replant  ? — According  to  discretion,  of  course. 

679.  But  the  timber  in  Mark  Ash  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  has  ceased  to  increase  in  value,  and 
that  it  would  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  a  view,  be 
steadily  diminishing  ? — We  have  no  intention  of 
cutting  the  timber  in  Mark  Ash. 

680.  But  did  not  the  Act  of  1851  force  you  to 
cut  the  timber,  to  make  the  most  of  the  land  which 
is  goodish  land  for  planting? — I  do  not  think  it 
was  compulsory. 

681.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  office  felt  it 
was  their  duty  to  make  the  most  of  liie  land  as  a 
revenue  department?— To  a  certain  extent,  it 
was  so.    In  making  these  inclosures  there  was  a 
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Mr.  Ernest  Noel — continued. 

power  under  the  Act  of  meeting  the  expenses,  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  course,  by  cutting  down  de- 
cayed and  other  trees. 

682.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would  not  a 
better  revenue  be  made  eventually  if  the  timber 
in  Mark  Ash  was  cut  down  and  carefully  re- 
planted ? — Well,  that  might  be  so. 

683.  And  I  understood  you  to  say,  but  perhaps 
T  misunderstood  you,  that  the  oflSce  was  morally 
bound  to  make  the  most  of  the  property  as  a 
revenue  department  ? — Speaking  generally,  that 
is  so- 

684.  But  then,  if  you  are  to  make  the  most  of 
it  as  a  revenue  department,  and  by  cutting  down 
you  could  obtain  the  best  revenue,  would  it  not, 
under  the  Act  of  1851,  become  the  duty  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests  to  cut  down  that  timber?— I 
think  it  must  be  left  very  much  to  the  discretion 
of  the  department. 

685.  But  at  all  events,  under  the  Act  of  1851, 
unless  there  was  good  discretion  in  the  depart- 
ment, that  timber  would  be  in  danger  ? — I  may 
state  that  in  jn-eserving  these  old  trees,  at  the 
same  time  you  are  supplying  the  forest  with 
young  trees,  seedlings.  If  you  cut  down  those 
large  trees  now,  you  would  have  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  replanting.  We  should  let  those  old 
trees  seed  themselves. 

686.  Apart  from  the  small  pecuniary  value  that 
arises  from  felling  old  timber,  do  not  you  think 
that  the  public  have  an  interest  in  preserving  the 
few  fine  old  woods  that  remain? — Ceriaialy ;  I 
think  so,  as  much  as  I  have. 

687-  As  a  national  property,  whether  they 
happen  to  visit  them  or  not,  as  a  possession  in  the 
country,  a  public  possession? — Certainly,  as  a 
possession,  and  a  very  valuable  possession ;  and  I 
reckon  that  in  the  course  of  years  they  would  be 
worth  very  large  sums.  I  have  no  doubt  that  as 
oak  is  diminishing  now  they  will  be  required  at 
future  time  both  for  ornament  and  for  use. 

688.  But,  under  the  Act  of  1851,  the  whole  of 
those  portions  of  the  Forest  that  are  now  unin- 
closed,  which  now  have  old  timber  on  them,  would 
be  inclosed,  would  they  not? — A  great  portion  of 
them,  a  considerable  portion. 

689.  And  whenever  that  took  place  there  would 
always  be  at  least  a  danger  of  the  old  timber 
being  out,  would  there  not  ? — Of  course  I  cannot 
state  what  may  be  done  in  future  days. 

690.  Yon  mean  to  say  that  it  rests  solely  with 
the  judiciousness  of  the  head  of  tiie  department  ? 
— To  a  certain  extent,  it  would. 

691.  Because  the  rule  would  be  to  cut  for 
revenue?— To  cut  for  revenue. 

692.  And  it  would  only  be  through  the  ju- 
dicious withholding  of  revenue  on  the  part  of  the 
department  that  that  timber  could  be  saved? — 
By  judicious  cutting  there  would  always  be  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  old  timber  standing, 
because  there  would  not  be  a  very  large  quantity 
probably  cut  at  a  time. 

693.  But  previously,  where  inolosures  have 
been  made,  large  amounts  of  old  timber  have 
been  cut  ? — They  have  been  in  former  years. 

694.  And  is  there  anything  under  the  Aot  of 
1851  which  would  prevent  that.  I  do  not  say  in 
your  time,  but  prevent  that  happening  again  ? — 
No>  I  do  not  suppose  -there  is. 

Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

695.  The  general  impreseion  is,  that  under, the 
Act  of  185 1  the  power  to  inclose  is  given-  spe- 


Mr.  Coteper-Temple — continued. 

cially  and  exclusively  for  the  purpose  ot  cutting 
down  trees  and  planting  ;  but  I  understand  from 
your  answer  just  now  that  .you  do  not  take  that 
view? — That  was  the  intention  of  the  Act,  to 
cultivate  timber. 

•896.  I  understood  you  just  now  to  say  that  you 
had  the  power  under  the  Act  of  inclosing,  and  yet 
not  cutting  the  trees  that  are  within  the  inclosure, 
is  that  so  ? —  I  think  the  cutting  of  the  trees  is 
left  to  the  discretion  very  much  of  the  depart- 
ment.   * 

697.  But  do  you  think  that  the  poa-er  of  in- 
closure is  not  given  specially  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  trees  ? — For  the  planting  of  trees,  cer- 
tainly. 

698.  Then  I  apprehend  you  would  mean  that 
you  raav  plant  in  vacant  spaces,  within  the  in- 
closure, without  cutting  down  the  trees  that 
stood  there  before  ? — Yes,  or  the  trees  which  are 
standing  actually. 

899.  I  think  the  general  view  of  the  depnrt- 
ment  hitherto  has  been  that  after  an  inclosure 
was  made  they  were  bound  to  cut  down  almost 
all  the  trees  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  soil 
to  be  prepared  for  planting  by  drainage.  Do  you 
think  that  that  is  the  right  policy  to  pursue  ? — ^It 
all  depends  upon  the  locality.  There  may  be 
portions  of  an  inclosure  where  the  tunber  ready 
standing  would  be  of  a  very  scrubby  character, 
and  where  it  would  be  advisable  to  clear.  There 
may  be  other  portions,  such  as  portions  that  we 
have  left  in  inclosures,  where  there  are  fine  trees, 
where  the  ground  does  not  require  draining,  and 
where  if  those  fine  trees  are  left,  they  will  oe  the 
means  of  rearing  young  trees  without  the  expense 
of  planting. 

700.  Then  supposing  that  within  the  inclosures 
there  are  either  young  trees  which  have  not 
reached  maturity,  or  old  trees  in  their  vigour,  or 
very  old  -trees  that  are  merely  picturesque,  you 
do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  cut  them  all 
down  ? — No. 

701.  But  has  not  that  been  done  with  all  the 
inclosures  in  the  Forest-  excepting  the  one  you 
mentioned,  namely,  Denny  Wood,  which  has 
only  been  recently  inclosed  ? — ^I  tliink  not,  but 
the  deputy  surveyor  will  be  able  to  answer  that 
question  better  tluui  I  am,  from  his  greater  local 
knowledge ;  but  I  think  that  there  is  hardly  an 
inclosure  where  the  old  timber  has  not  been  left. 
I  think  the  deputy  surveyor  will  tell  you  that  in 
Hawk  Hill  the  old  timber  was  left ;  in  Denny  it 
has  been  left;  and  there  is  old  timber  in  otiier 
inolosures  too ;  but  he  will  be  better  able  to  give 
you  evidence  on  that  point  than  I  am. 

702.  I  wish  to  speak  generally  now ;  do  you 
think  that  there  is  any  case  in  which  more  than  a 
clump  of  old  trees  has  been  left ;  do  you  think 
that  you  could  find  any  case  where  a  large  por- 
tion of  ok!  trees  has  been  left  in  an  inclosure,  or 
any  case  where  the  whole  of  them  have  been  -left 
in  an  inclosure  9—1  believe  that .  in  Hawk  Hill 
most  of  them  have  been  left ;  but  howevei^  as  I 
say,  the  deputy -surveyor  will  give  you  better 
evidence  than  I  can  upon  that. 

703.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  with  reference  to 
thos«  three  inclosures  whichiare  at  the  northieast. 
Shave  Green,  Brochis  Wood,  aad  Buskett's 
Lawn ;  I  want  you  to  tell  the  Committee  wJie- 
ther  the  trees  in  those  inclosures  were  not  young, 
immature  trees,  that  in  the  natural  ■  «oux8e  of 
things  ought  to  have' been  left  till  they  had 
reached  their  prime? — At  what  time  was-tiuub? 

704.  Between 
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704.  Betw«en  1860  and  1861?— I  cannot 
answer  that  questioa ;  Mr.  Camberbatoh.  will 
answer  that. 

705.  As  they  w«re  inoloaed  about  10  yeara 
after  the  Deer  Removal  Act  was  passed,  how  did 
it  happen  that  those  iuclosures  were  made  con- 
ttarry  to  the  provision  of  the  Deer  Removal  Act 
in  regard  to  the  size  of  them,  since  they  were  all 
under  300  acres  ? — Those  were  taken  in  under 
the  previous  Acts  of  William  the  Third  and 
George  the  Third. 

706.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  Commission 
which  ordered  the  indoeures  to  be  made,  was  ap- 
pointed after  the  introduction  of  the  Deer  Re- 
moval Bill,  and  during  its  passage  through  Par- 
liament ? — I  think  the  Commission  was  £rst  ap- 
pointed on  the  18th  of  June  1851,  previous  to 
tbe  pasmng  of  the  Act. 

707.  But  was  it  not  subsequent  to  the  intro- 
duetion  of  the  Bill ;  I  think  by  the  date  you  will 
see  it  must  have  been  ? — I  suppose  so. 

708.  Was  not;  the  seleetion  of  those  inolosnree 
below  SOO  acres,  practicaWy  an  evasion  of  the  pro- 
Tieionsof  the  Bill  wbi(^  wns  then  before  Parlia- 
ment, since  it  took  the  lawns,  and  land  which 
could  be  least  well  spared,  from  thecommons  and 
the  highways  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question, 
becaase  I  was  not  Commissioner  of  Woods  at 
that  time,  and  I  really  do  not  know  what  did 
take  place  in  1861. 

70^.  You  were  speaking  about  highways 
being  opened  throir^h  inclosures;  that,  I  sop- 
poee,  is  not,  praotHsally,  opened  to  the  pubho 
when  you  are  obliged  to  lock  the  gates  ? — -No,  I 
should  think  not. 

710.  I  think  you  quoted  an  opinion  given  by 
the  law  officers  to  the  Crown  as  to  inclosing 
highways.  I  want,  you  to  tell  the  Committee, 
was  the  ease  put  to  them,  or  was  any  part  of  the 
case  put  to  them,  thus;  whether diere  was  a  power 
to  lods  the  gates  on  those  open  roads  through 
the  inclosures,  either  at  the  extremity  or  in  the 
course  of  those  driftways  ? — Without  referring 
to  the  case,  I  could  not  say. 

711.  Has  your  department  acted  upon  a  con- 
sistent polioy  with  regard  to  the  Kew  Forest 
since  the  pnssing  of  the  Deer  Removal  Aet  ?— 
As  far  as  I  am  aware  it  has :  I  do  not  know 
to  what  the  Right  honourable  Member  refers. 

712.  In  lookmg  to  see  what  is  the  policy  of 
the  Commissionere  of  Woods,  I  6nd  it  stated  in 
the  Stat  Report  (in  the  yeer  1863),  in  which  the 
Commissioner  of  Woods  of  the  day,  previous  to 
your  own  appoiatroent  tO'  that  office,  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  Treasury  a  re- 
port, which  is  contained  in  the  appendix,  written 
by  a  Mr.  Price,  and  it  is  in  these  words :  "  It  is 
impossible  to  view  without  regret  the  pnesent 
condition  of  the  New  Forest.  Except  in  those 
parts  where  plantations  have  been  made  or  the 
timber  has  grown  up  spontaneoaely,  the  Forest 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  dreary  waste,  dis- 
nganpd  in  many  plaees  by  swamps  (fix)m  which 
damp  and  imwholeseineezhalatioaB  must  neoea* 
sarily  arise),  with  bad  roads,  and  without  a  snffi- 
dent  number  of  bridges ;  and  it  is  in  ai  state 
generally  more  nearly  r«Mmbling  a  new  and 
uneiviliMed  country  than  a  part  of  England:  in 
the  19tb  century.  In  this  conditioB  the  Foreac 
is  a  reproach  to  the  country,  and  a  memento  of 
the  barbarism- of  the  middle  ages."  Now  I  want 
to  know  whether  you  still  are  of  opinion  whether 
the-wildnessaBd  nctoeaL  festorea  cf  the  J'orest 
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are  a  "  barbaiiam  "  which  is  "  a.  reproach  to  the      -K^iiiirtir 
country^"  and  ought  to.  be  removed  by  inolosure 
and  cultivation? — I  do  not  call   to  mind  Mr. 
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says. 

713.  You  do  not  think  yourself  bound  by  what 
was  recommended  to  your  predecessor  by  the 
Treasury  ? — No. 

714.  You  told  us  that  you  hate  the  plantations 
which  you  have  made,  and  you  can  hardly  hate 
them  more  than  the  public  do ;  would  you  ex- 
plain how  it  happens  that  you  have  found  your- 
self obliged  to  make  the-  plantations  in  this  hate- 
ful manner? — I  am  obliged  b^  Act  of  Parliament; 
I  am  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Deer  Re- 
moval Act ;  it  is  my  duty  to  muke  these  inclo- 
sures ;  these  inclosures  ane  set  out,  not  by  me, 
but  by  a  commission,  of  which  I  am  only  one 
member. 

715.  I  want  to  know  whether,  by  the  Act  of 
PMrliameot,  the  inclosnre  is  to  be  made  by  the 
commission  or  by  yourself;  wbedwr  the  words 
in  the  Act  of  1851  require  the  indoeure  to  be 
made  by  the  commiaeion.  I  ask  that  question 
because  I  think  I  rather  understood  from  some- 
thing which  you  have  previously  said  that  you 
questioned  that  point,  and  considered  that  the 
inclosure  should  be  made  by  yourself  and  not  by 
the  conunismon  ? — I  do  not  recollect  giving  that 
answer. 

716.  Perhaps  you  will  state  your  view ;  I  think 
it  is  the  third  section  of  the  Act  ? — "  Such  in- 
closures shall  be  set  out  and  made  from  and  out 
of  such  parts  or  places  in  the  said  Forest  as  shall 
be  found  or  ascertained  by  the  said  Commis- 
sionere, or  any  three  or  more  of  them  (one 
whereof  shall  be  one  of  the  said  justicsa),  to  be 
most  convenient  to  be  inclosed  and  to  be  best 
adi4>ted  for  the  growth  and  produce  of  timber  or 
other  trees." 

717.  I  want  to  know  whether  yuu  take  the 
views  that  the  inclosure  in  its  gates  must  be  made 
by  the  commission  under  that  section,  or  by  'the 
Commissioner  of  Woods  ? — I  think  the  cooumssion 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  gates  and  the  feaoee ; 
those  are  to  be  done  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Woods. 

718.  Then  your  reading  of  the  Act  is  that  the 
expression  "  making  the  inclosure  "  does  not 
mean  putting  up  the  inclosure,  but  that  it  means 
something  ebe  uian  putting  up  the  fence  and  the 
gate  ? — It  means  settling  the  boundaries  of  the 
mclosnre. 

719.  Have  you  had  any  legal  opinion  upon 
that,  or  is  that  not  a  very  settled  opmion  on  your 
part  ? — There  has  been  no  legal  opinion,  I  believe, 
on  the  nibjeet.  It  has  always  been  so  considered,, 
that  the  fences  and  the  gates  are  done  solely  by 
the  Commiaeioner  of  Woods. 

720.  I  had  heard  that  .this  point  had  been 
argued  before  tiie  commission  by  certain  mem- 
bers of  it  who  took  the  view  that  I  was  suggesting, 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  gives  the  commission 
the  power  of  makine  an  inffloauro  in  the  way  of 
putting  up  fences  and  gates ;  but  parhaps  I  may 
be  mistaken  ? — I  think  the  point  was  raised ;  I 
am  not  quite  certain. 

721.  You  are  not,  then^  able  to  state  to  the- 
Committee  the  de&uta  view  .tdteo  by  your  de- 
partment upon  that  legal  point?  ^-WC'  took: 
tiie  definite  view  that  it  waaour  duty  to  make  > 
tiie  inolosBxea  and  to  pat  up  the, gates,  and  that, 
tiwt  oomnisfion  .  had.  nothing  to  do  with  tjia; 
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KenMth     fgnggg  and  the  gates.    I  wUl  read  an  extract 
f^^  '     from  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  on  the  14th  of 

I  Jnne  1875  September  1870:  "  The  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing, held  on  the  9th  of  August  1870,  were  read 
and  confirmed.  Mr.  Howard  read  the  following 
memorandum,  viz., '  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  mention 
to  the  meeting  that,  although  as  a  member  of  the 
commission  I  am  bound  by  the  resolution  which 
was  passed  at  the  last  meeting,  declaring  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  make 
the  inclosure,  and  to  direct  at  what  spots  gates 
are  to  be  olaced  in  the  fences  of  them,  yet, 
as  Commissioner  of  Woods,  &c.,  I  cannot  concur 
in  the  resolution,  nor  can  I  offer  any  expec- 
tation that  effect  will  be  given  to  it.  The 
duties  and  powers  of  the  commission  are  de- 
fined by  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which 
it  is  appointed;  and  those  duties  and  powers 
can  be  neither  extended  nor  abridged  by  any 
resolution  of  the  commission.  As  regards  the 
making  of  the  inclosures,  the  commission  has  no 
funds  wherewith  to  make  them,  and  if  therefore 
they  are  made  at  all,  they  must  be  made  out  of 
funds  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods.  The  application  of  those 
funds  is  strictl;y  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  have  no  autho- 
rity to  apply  them,  excepting  in  the  execution  of 
works  wnich  are  under  their  control  and  manage- 
ment. They  cannot  delegate  their  authority  or 
make  advances  to  any  other  person  or  persons. 
As  regards  placing  gates  in  the  fences  of  in- 
closures, I  find  nothing  in  the  Act  giving  such 
an  authority  or  power  to  this  commission.  The 
duty  of  the  commission  is  to  set  out  inclosures, 
not  to  set  out  trackways,  or  roadways,  or  gate- 
ways, and  I  have  the  authority  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown,  recorded  on  your  minutes,  that  all 
roadways  within  the  ambit  of  any  inclosure  set 
out  by  the  commission  are,  so  long  as  the  inclo- 
sure remains,  stopped  up  and  inclosed.  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  make  this  statement  to  the  commis- 
sion as  a  Commissioner  of  Woods,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  observe  that  it  has  always  been  my 
desire,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  to  consult  the 
convenience  of  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  trackways  and  roadways  over  land  set 
out  as  inclosures.  I  merely  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  if  gates  are  left  in  the  fences  of  in- 
closures, and  if  a  liberty  of  ingress  and  egress  by 
such  gat«8  is  allowed,  it  is  not  in  admission  of  a 
right,  but  in  furtherance  of  a  desire  to  avoid,  as 
far  as  possible,  causing  inconvenience  to  the 
public." 

722.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  the 
Committee  to  know  what  construction  was  put 
upon  those  simple  words,  to  "make  the  inclosure," 
which  would  take  from  the  commission  the  power 
of  what  is  ordinarily  considered  as  the  making  of 
them.  When  you  wrote  that  letter  you  must 
have  had  some  explanation  before  you  of  the 
section,  to  remove  from  ^our  mind  that  rather 
obvious  suggestion  that  it  must  have  meant  to 
make  by  tiie  commission  ? — I  would  rather  that 
any  legal  question  were  reserved  for  the  solicitor 
to  answer. 

723.  I  think  you  said  that  you  would  preserve 
the  ancient  woods  as  carefully  as  if  they  were 
your  own  property.  Now,  do  you  see  any  objec- 
tion to  that  principle  being  embodied  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament  ? — I  think  I  said  that  I  should  as 
soon  think  of  cutting  down  the  ornamental  limber 
in  the  Forest  as  of  cutting  down  the  ornamental 
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timber  on  my  own  place.  I  think  those  were  my 
words,  that  it  was  more  valuable  to  stand  tluui 
to  sell. 

724.  But  being  apparently  in  your  discretion 
to  do  so,  or  not,  do  you  see  any  objection  to  any 
future  Act  of  Parluunent  taking  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  the  option  of  destroying 
ornamental  timber?— I  would  rather  not  give 
an  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  the  provisions  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament. 

725.  A  tenant  for  life,  I  think,  is  nbt  generally 
empowered  to  cut  down  ornamental  timber; 
would  not  that  give  a  precedent  for  dealing  with 
these  forests  and  limitmg  the  power  of  cutting 
down  the  ornamental  timber? — I  think  that  is 
rather  a  legal  point  again,  that  I  am  hardly  able 
to  answer. 

726.  In  your  Report  of  1871.  at  page  12,  you 
explain  the  principle  on  which  you  consider  that 
you  are  bound  to  act  in  the  management  of  the 
Crown  property  in  the  following  words,  which  I 
will  read  to  you :  "  Having  regeurd  to  the  position 
which  the  Crown  property  thus  occupies  as  a 
settled  estate,  and  to  the  recognition  of  that  po- 
sition by  the  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  respecting 
it,  it  is  considered  that  to  appropriate  any  portion 
of  it  to  merely  local  purposes,  or  to  purposes  un- 

{ (reductive  of  revenue  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
ic at  large,  or  inconsistent  with  its  preservation 
as  part  of  a  settled  estate,  would  be  unconsti- 
tutional." Do  you  think  that  this  principle,  which 
is  properly  applicable  to  farm  lands  and  ground 
rents,  ought  not  to  be  modified  when  so  excep- 
tional a  property  as  a  Koyal  Forest  is  concerned? 
— No,  certainly  not. 

727.  Were  not  forests  and  forestal  rights 
originally  acquired  by  the  Sovereign,  and  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  nation,  for  purposes  of  health  and 
recreation  and  enjoyment,  and  not  for  purposes 
of  money  revenue? — At  what  period  do  you 
mean;  when  William  the  Conqueror  afforested  it? 

728.  In  the  case  of  the  New  Forest,  at  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  in  the  case  of 
other  forests  at  antecedent  periods  ? — 1  suppose 
he  afforested  it  for  his  pleasure ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  his  health  was  concerned ;  I  suppose  he 
did  not  care  much  about  the  health  of  nis  sub- 
jects, but  probably  it  conduced  to  his  own. 

729.  Do  not  you  think  his  subjects  would  be 
anxious  that  the  Sovereign  should  have  health, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  use  of  the  forest  for 
hunting  was  a  legitimate  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  Sovereign  ?— I  do  not  quite  hold  that. 

730.  I  suppose  you  would  not  doubt  that  the 
purposes  for  which  forests  were  obtained  by 
Sovereigns,  were  what  you  may  call  generally 
purposes  of  recreation  and  enjoyment,  and  not  of 
money  revenue  ?—  For  the  Sovereign's  own  plea- 
sure.   I  do  not  suppose  he  intended  them  for  the 

Eleasure  of  his  subjects,  because  his  subjects  were 
ept  out  of  tiiem  very  strictly,  I  think  you  will 
find. 

731.  There  was,  as  we  know,  a  good  deal  of 
opposition  to  the  afforestation  of  the  New  Forest ; 
do  not  you  think  there  would  have  been  more  ob- 
jection if  the  Sovereign  had  got  it  to  make  money 
out  of  the  forest,  instead  of  for  purposes  of 
amusement  ? — I  cannot  answer  what  might  have 
been  the  objection  several  hundreds  of  years 
ago. 

732.  When  the  forests  were  transferred  to  the 
public,  did  the  forests  necessarily  lose  their 
inherent  quality  of  being  preserved  for  recreation 
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and  enjoyment,  and  did  they  by  that  transference 
acquire  the  new  quality  of  being  used  for  pur- 
poses of  financial  revenue  ? — But  when  were  they 
transferred  to  the  public,  may  I  ask  ? 

733.  At  the  commencemeni;  of  the  Sovereign's 
reign,  as  being  part  of  the  hereditary  revenue  ? 
— But  that  was  only  during  the  life  of  the 
Sovereign. 

734.  We  will  take  a  case ;  this  forest  being 
transferred  to  the  nation  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  Sovereign  by  an  agreement  with  the 
Sovereign,  do  you  think  that  the  nation  is  pre- 
cluded m>m  using  the  forest  in  the  same  way  that 
the  Sovereign  did  originally,  for  recreation  and 
amusement  T— The  public  do  use  it  for  recreation, 
as  I  understand,  ana  I  hope  they  do. 

735.  I  was  asking  you  with  regard  to  the  view 
you  take  of  the  landed  property  of  the  Crown, 
and  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  did  not 
think  that  a  forest,  being  so  exceptional  a  portion 
of  the  revenue,  might  be  treated  so  far  excep- 
tionally, that  it  need  not  in  yoiu:  words  be  used 
for  purposes  productive  of  revenue,  but  might  be 
used  on  behalf  of  the  nation  for  purposes  of 
health  and  enjoyment  instead  of  for  revenue  ? — 
The  primary  object  of  the  Acts  relating  to  the 
forests  was  for  supplying  the  Navy  with  timber ; 
it  was  not  for  any  other  object  that  these  Acts 
were  passed;  and  that  is  the  object  we  have 
always  had  in  view. 

736.  In  speaking  of  the  "primary"  object, 
you  allude  to  the  Act  of  Wiluam  the  Third,  I 
suppose  ? — Of  William  the  Third,  and  of  George 
the  Third,  and  the  Deer  Removal  Act.  These 
plantations  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  Navy  with  timber;  and  although  the 
Navy  has  ceased  to  take  timber  for  some  years 
now,  yet  I  think  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Navy  will  have  recourse  to  oak  timber  again. 
And  that  was  the  opinion  of  a  far  wiser  man  than 
I  am,  namely,  Lord  Falmerston ;  for  when  he 
was  Prime  Minister,  there  was  a  question  as  to 
continuing  these  inclosures  in  the  forest  coming 
on  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  sent  for 
me,  and  I  went  to  Cambridge  House  and  saw  him, 
and  he  said,  "What  is  the  use  of  your  con- 
tinuing planting  in  the  New  Forest  ?  Our  Navy 
is  all  built  of  iron  now ;  they  want  no  more  oak." 
To  which  I  said,  that  I  thought  it  doubtful  how 
&r  iron  would  succeed,  that  it  could  not  be 
tested  till  we  had  had  a  great  Naval  war,  and  I 
thought  it  very  probable  that  the  Navy  would 
have  recourse  again  to  oak ;  upon  which  Lord 
Falmerston  remaiked,  with  that  peculiar  inter- 
jection of  his  (I  wish  we  could  hear  it  amongst 
us  now) :  "  Ha  I  ha !  I  am  of  the  same  opinion, 
too ;  go  on  with  your  planting ;"  and  I  went  on 
with  tike  planting  till  we  were  stopped  by  the 
Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

737.  Have  not  the  changes  in  ship-building 
led  us  to  expect  that  oak  will  in  the  future  be 

Sreatly  wanted,  since  it  is  used  to  case  the  iron 
lips  ? — I  have  little  doubt  it  will  be  very  much 
wanted. 

738.  You  would  conceive,  therefore,  that  the 
national  interest  in  preserving  plantations  of  oak 
timber  has  certainly  not  ceased  at  present  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

739.  Xou  SMd  just  now  that  the  planting  of 
timber  was  the  primary  object  ? — I  consider  that 
the  primary  object  under  the  Act. 

740.  But  then  does  it  apply  to  the  whole  forest, 
or  only  to  a  small  portion  ? — The  Acts  say  that 
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these  inclosures  shall  be  kept  in  severalty  as  a 
nursery  for  Navy  timber  only,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose whatever ;  so  I  suppose  that  was  the  primary 
object  of  the  Acts. 

741.  You  have,  I  believe,  the  administration 
of  the  whole  forest  as  well  as  of  the  inclosures  ? 
— The  administration  of  the  whole  forest. 

742.  Does  any  objection  occur  to  your  mind 
against  a  view  being  taken,  that  the  remainder 
01  the  forest  which  is  not  wanted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  timber,  may  have  for  its  primary 
object  the  recreation  of  the  public? — But  the 
public  have  never  been  excluded  from  the  forest ; 
the  public  I  understand,  go  there  in  hundreds ; 
I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  they  have  never  been  ex- 
cluded. 

743.  But  have  not  certain  Bills  proceeded 
from  your  office  which  might  make  a  very  con- 
siderable change  in  the  existing  state  of  things ; 
for  instance,  the  Bills  for  disafforestation ;  might 
they  not  lead  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  open 
forest  as  it  is  now  enjoyed  ? — No ;  I  do  not  see 
that  that  would  necessarily  follow. 

744.  But  is  it  not  one  of  the  probable  results 
of  disafforestation? — That  the  public  would  be 
excluded  ?    I  do  not  say  that  it  would. 

745.  At  all  events,  I  understand  that  you 
would  be  against  any  measure  which  would  ex- 
clude the  public  from  that  portion  of  the  forest 
which  is  not  within  the  inclosures  ? — I  think  that 
it  is  very  necessary,  in  the  case  of  a  great  national 
property  of  tiiis  sort,  to  preserve  it  as  free  from 
rights  as  possible ;  as  I  have  already  said,  it  is 
impossible  to  state  what  a  future  Parhament  may 
think  fit  to  do  with  this  property ;  it  may  think 
fit  to  sell  it  as  residential  sites,  as  an  auctioneer 
would  call  them ;  and  subject  to  such  rights  as 
the  Bight  honourable  gentleman  mentions,  no  one 
would  buy  the  property. 

746.  If  your  department  are  correct  in  claiming 
what  is  called  the  toties  quotiet  power,  and  if  that 
power  could  be  exercised  fuAy,  would  it  not 
ultimately  lead  to  the  whole  forest  being  brought 
into  the  ccmdition  of  one  vast  wood  ? — -I  suppose 
if  it  were  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent,  it 
wouldr 

747.  That  power,  I  thiiUc,  has  been  questioned, 
has  it  not  ? — Ves,  the  rolling  power  has. 

748.  Have  you  had  any  legal  opinions  upon 
that  point  in  your  office? — The  law  advisers 
have  always  stated  that  the  Crown  had  that 
rolling  power.  The  Commissioners  in  1789  had 
no  douDt  about  it;  and  Parliament  seems  to 
have  had  no  doubt  about  it  when  it  passed  the 
Act  of  George  the  Third,  and  also  in  the  Act  of 
1851,  I  think  Parliament  had  no  doubt  about  the 
rolling  power  there. 

749.  Do  you  infer  the  opinions  in  Parliament 
in  any  other  way  than  from  the  words  of  the 
statute  ? — I  was  referring  to  the  Act  of  the  48th 
of  George  the  Third;  the  Act  of  the  48th  of 
George  we  Third  refers  to  the  fact  of  inclosures 
of  1,022  acres  in  extent  having  been  inclosed  and 
thrown  out  under  the  Act  of  1698,  and  it  never- 
theless authorises  the  formation  of  inclosures  to 
make  up  the  full  quantity  of  6,000  acres,  and  the 
substitution  of  fresh  inclosures  to  the  extent  of 
6,000  acres  for  the  inclosure  of  the  like  extent. 
The  Act  of  1808  therefore  treated  the  powers  of 
re-indosure  as  a  rolling  power  to  be  exercised 
toties  quoties. 

750.  You  do  not  derive  the  impression  from 
that  Act  that  Parliament   meant   that  a  like 
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rtntity  should  be  inclosed ;  but  you  aesome 
t  it  meant  that  the  like  quantity  should  g«  on 
indefinitely  instead  of  only  once?  —  Tkat  has 
always  been  .the  opinion  held  by  the  department. 

Chairman, 

751.  Is  that  Act,  the  48th  of  George  the  Third, 
a  New  Forest  Act? — ^It  is  a  Dean  and  New  Fo- 
rest Act. 

Mr.  Camper- Temple. 

752.  Are  yon  not  of  opinion  that  the  words 
applying  to  other  forests  are  different  fipom  tfce 
form  of  words  that  applied  to  the  New  Forest? 
— I  am  not  aware,  for  I  have  not  ctMnpared  the 
Acts. 

753.  In  advocating  a  separation  of  interests 
and  property  between  the  Crown  and  the  oom- 
raoners,  yon  stated  as  one  advantage  that  it 
would  diminish  the  expenses  of  the  Crown  by 
one-half? — By  a  large  amount,  I  have  no  doubt. 

754.  As  this  is  rather  important,  I  will  ask 
you  to  expltun  to  the  Committee  what  reduction 
you  had  m-view.  It  is  a  reduction,  I  suppose, 
nnder  the  head  of  Salaries  and  Expenses? — 
Very  much. 

755.  The  amount  of  salaries,  I  see,  in  the  year 
1871,  was  2,789  /. ;  so  that  yon  are  rather  ap- 
prehending a  diminution  of  hiJf  that  it^n,  I 
suppose  ? — It  would  probably  diminish  half  tiie 
keepers. 

766.  Would  not  the  keepers  be  obliged  to 
continue  on  account  of  the  shooting  licenses  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  they  would. 

757.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  num- 
bers of  keepers  that  there  are,  and  an  idea  there- 
fore how  many  could  be  reduced? — Mr.  Cum- 
berbatoh  can;  I  forget  at  this  moment  how  many 
diere  are,  whether  there  are  12  or  13. 

758.  Could  anybody  else  be  reduced;  could 
any  of  the  woodmen  be  reduced  ? — Well,  that 
I  cannot  tell  you ;  he  will  be  able  to  answer  that 
far  better  than  I  can  ;  1  took  generally  Mr.  Clut- 
ton's  evidence  ;  he  knows  these  matters  better 
than  most  men ;  and  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Dean  Forest  Committee  he  stated,  I  think,  as 
I  put  it,  that  it  increased  the  expenses  about 
a  half  to  have  the  two  interests  administered  in 
<jommon. 

759.  Was  that  opinion  applicable  to  the  New 
Forest? — He  was  alludii^  to  the  New  Forest. 

760.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Clntton  could  have 
anticipated  the  reduction  of  anybody  but  half- 
a-dozen  keepers? — There  are  other  expenses 
besides  the  keepers ;  we  pay  all  the  expenses  of 
the  prosecutions,  for  instance. 

761.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  por- 
tion of  the  expenses  could  be  reduced  by  a  di- 
vision; I  have  not  been  able  to  think  of  any 
myself ;  what  items  of  expense  could  be  reduced 
besides  half  the  keepers  ? — Well,  there  would 
be  the  expenses  of  the  verderer'e  court,  all  the 
prosecutions.  Mr.  Clutton,  I  find,  was  com- 
paring New  Forest  with  Alice  Holt  in  hie 
evidence ;  he  said,  "  I  ascertained  a  very  curious 
fact,  namely,  that  in  the  New  Forest,  where  the 

flantations  grow  as  rapidly  as  here,  and  in  tiie 
lolt  Woods,  which  is  without  any  common  rights 
upon  it,  the  produce  in  the  one  is  50  per  cent, 
more  than  it  is  in  the  other  "  (that  is  the  way  in 
which  he  put  it),  "  showing  how  impolitic  it  is  to 
keep  property  of  this  sort  in  common ;  the  ex- 
penses are  so  enormously  increased,  that  it  is 


Mr.  Cowper- Temple — continued 

almost  impossible  to  calculate  them ;"  that  was 
his  view. 

762.  In  the  Bill  of  1871  it  was  proposed  that 
the  land  of  the  forest  should  be  apportioned  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  commoners  aceordii^  to 
their  rights ;  now  was  it  intended  that  the  foreetal 
rights  sttonld  be  included  among  those  rights  for 
which  the  land  was  to  be  given  ? — The  Torestal 
rights  were  reserved  to  ifce  Crown  by  the  Act  of 
1851. 

763.  The  opinion  expressed  by  the  mover  o£ 
the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Sey- 
mour, and  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Office  of  Woods 
before  the  Committee  that  passed  the  Bill,  was 
contrary  to  what  you  have  now  stated  ;  both  of 
those  persons  stated  that  the  fbrestal  rights  were 
given  up  ? — In  what  year  was  that  ? 

764.  In  1851,  on  the  26th  <rf  June,  Mr.  Gar- 
diner, who  was  then  solicitor  of  1^  Board  of 
Woods,  said  these  words  to  the  Committee,  speak- 
ing of  the  Bill :  "  The  foreetal  rights  will  be 
gone ;  the  Crown  will  have  its  right  of  soil  and 
right  of  timber,"  and  then  he  said :  "  I  say,  as 
regards  the  residue,  t^e  Crown  will  be  simply  in 
the  position  of  a  lord  of  the  manor,  entiUed  to 
^e  sale  of  the  timber"? — As  I  stated  to  the 
Committee  on  Friday  last,  I  am  quite  aware  of 
that  ojHnion  of  Mr.  Gardiner's ;  Mr.  Gai^iner 
vras  a  very  able  man,  but  Mr,  Gardner  was  not 
always  right  in  his  opinions,  and  he  himself  ad- 
mitted that  before  the  Comnuttee  of  the  House 
of  Lords;  and,  as  I  sud,  Pariiament  oertamly 
did  not  take  tjiat  view  in  passing  the  Act  of  1851 ; 
Ae  commissioners  appointed  to  adjudicate  and 
decide  upon  the  claims  of  commoners-did  not  take 
that  view ;  neither  did  the  commoners  themselvee, 
because  they  never  alluded  to  it  in  their  petitions 
to  me,  to  be  allowed  to  turn  out  during  fence 
month  and  winter  heyning. 

765.  But  I  think  you  said  that  that  Bill  was 
to  be  viewed  in  the  nature  of  a  compact  Now 
the  point  I  wanted  to  arrive  at  is  what  it  was 
that  the  Crown  was  giving  up,  and  what  it  was 
that  was  compensated  for  by  its  right  of  indosure ; 
and  then  am  I  not  r^ht  in  supposing  that  the 
mover  of  the  Bill,  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  and  Woods,  and  the  solicitor,  were  notlep- 
stood  by  all  parties  as  having  b(^  the  forestal 
ri^ts  for  the  compensation  of  the  number  of  acres 
that  they  were  allowed  to  inclose  ? — I  cannot 
fetate  what  the  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  the 
solicitor  intended.  I  can  only  state  what  Parlia- 
ment evidently  intended  in  the  Deer  Removal 
Act,  namely,  that  the  Crown's  rights  should  be 
reserved. 

766.  Then,  coming  to  the  Bill  of  1871, 1  want 
to  know,  supposing  that  that  Act  had  passed, 
whether  you  i<nd  those  who  promoted  the  BiU 
contemplated  that  the  forestal  rights  of  the  Crown 
would  be  compensated  for  under  the  operation  of 
that  Bill  by  certain  possessions  of  land,  or  in 
various  other  ways? — Certainly;  the  forestal 
rights  of  the  Crown  would  have  had  to  be  ju- 
dicially determined  and  adequately  compensated. 

767.  Now  then,  having  reference  to  what  was 
said  at  the  time  of  the  passii^  of  the  Bill  of  1851, 
as  to  the  agreement  between  the  Crown  and  the 
commoners,  can  you  say  that  the  forestal  rights 
would  not  have  been  paid  twice  over  if  the  Bill 
of  1871  had  passed? — Certainly  not. 

768.  Would  yon  not  say  that  tiney  were  com- 
pensated for  by  the  resalt  of  the  Act  of  1851,  and 
that  they  would  again  have  been  compessated 
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for  by  the  resnltof  the  Bill  of  1871  P—They  were 
not  compensated  by  the  Act  of  1851. 

769.  1  want  to  know  in  what  way  we  were  to 
understand  you  when  jrou  said  the  other  day  that 
the  Crown  had  not  gained  by  the  Act  of  1851 ; 
has  it  not  gained  financially  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  it  has  yet;  of  coarse  it  will  gain  financially; 
it  would  haye  been  a  very  bad  bargain  if  the 
Crown  were  not  to  gain  financially. 

770.  You  only  meant  to  say,  then,  that'  up  to 
the  present  moment  the  financial  advantage  has 
not  been  realised  ? — Of  coarse,  the  financial  ad- 
Tantage  will  not  be  realised  until  the  crop  comes 
to  maturity. 

771.  But  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  re- 
lease from  the  expense  of  keeping  the  deer,  and 
tiie  gain  of  10,000  acre&  in  lieu  of  it,  must  be  an 
advantage  to  the  Crown? — That  is  beside  the 
question  rather. 

772.  You  stated  the  other  day  that  you  had 
cut  1,005  beech  trees  between  the  years  1871  aod 
1875,  for  fuel  and  charcoal ;  oould  you  state  what 
portion  was  for  fuel  and  what  portion  was  for 
charcoal  ? — ^I  cannot ;  bat  perhaps  the  deputy  sur- 
Teyor  will  be  able  to  give  you  tnat  information. 

773.  Has  it  not  been  the  practice  to  supply 
fuel  from  the  tops  of  the  ordinary  fall  of  timber? 
— ^I  believe  it  has ;  but  he  will  be  able  to  tell  you 
correctly. 

774.  As  the  term  "  paramount "  that  you  used 
is  rather  vague,  perhaps  yon  would  explain  what 
that  "  paramount "  right  meant.  I  think  yoa 
stated  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  keep 
out  the  cattle  of  the  commoners.  Now  what  I 
want  to  ask  is,  can  the  Crown  drive  away  the 
cattle  from  the  Forest,  or  is  it  merely  that  they 
may  keep  such  a  number  of  deer  as  may  interfere 
wim  the  cattle  feeding? — ^I  stated  that  the  rights 
of  the  Crown  were  paramount  over  the  righte  of 
the  commoners;  because  I  take  it  from  tiie 
opinion  of  Sir  VickaryGibbs  and  Sir  Thomas 
Irhimer  iu  1810,  when  Windsor  Forest  was  being 
(fisafforested.  They  were  asked  for  their  opinion, 
and  that  opinion  I  need  not  trouble  the  Com- 
mttee  with,  for  it  has  been  read  often  enough. 

775.  Do  you  think  that  it  meant  anything 
more  than  that  the  rights  of  the  commoners  were 
subject  to  forestal  laws  ? — The  rights  of  the  Crown 
are  paramount  over  the  rights  of  the  commoners, 
as  far  as  the  pasturage  is  concerned. 

776.  Then  had  the  Crown  any  right  to  drive 
away  cattle  if  the  cattle  interfered  with  the 
deer  ? — That  I  do  not  know ;  the  case  never 
occurred. 

777.  As  the  number  of  deer  in  the  Forest 
must  always  have  been  regulated  by  the  quantity 
of  feed  they  could  get  in  the  winter,  do  you  think 
it  likely  that  there  would  ever  have  been  so  many 
deer  feeding  in  the  summer  as  to  interfere  much 
with  the  cattle  ? — There  might  have  been. 

778.  You  said  that  there  was  such  a  conflict 
between  the  Crown  and  the  commoners,  that  the 
only  solution  of  the  difficult  was  separation. 
Now,  was  there  any  difficulty  of  that  sort  previous 
to  the  Deer  Removal  Bill  of  1851 V— I  cannot 
answer  that  question,  because  I  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  Forest  in  1851 ;  I  knew 
nothing  about  it- 

779.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that,  from  Charies 
the  Second's  time  down  to  the  Deer  Removal 
Act,  the  Crown  had  had  several  Acts  of  Pariia- 
ment  extending  its  powers  of  planting,  and  the 
commoners  had  got  no  increased  advantage  over 
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what  A«jy  bad  originally  ?— Several  Acts  ?  There      ICenngtk " 
are  the  three.  Boward. 

780.  Yoa  stated,  about  the  Bill  of  1861,  that 

It  had  been  suggested  by  the  comrnoners.     Could  i  3vate  ^875. 
you  give  us  any  explanation  as  to  what  you  were 
alluding  to,  or  tell  us  what  oommcmers  did  si^- 

fest  it  ?— I  merely  alluded  to  the  Bill  which  was 
ro^ht  in  by  Mr.  Peel  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  1861,  for  the  regulation  of  the 
exercise  or  common  and  other'  rights.  I  think 
it  was  in  consequence  of  representations  mad«  by 
the  oommoners,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  about 
it. 

781.  Was  Dot  the  Bill  withdrawn  on  account 
of  the  opposition  of  the  commoners? — The  Bill 
was  witnoraw* ;  I  believe  they  oould  not  i^ee 
upon  the  subject,  and  it  was  dropped.  There 
were  several  meetii^,  I  beliere,  took  place,  bat 
I  never  attended  any  of  them. 

782.  And  was  it  in  reference  to  that,  that  a 
lettw  was  written  by  you,  in  which  you  said 
that,  **  the  oonoeseiom  on  the  part  of  the  Crown 
coutained  in  it,  are  withdrawn,  and  will  not  be 
again  offered;"  and  I  want  to  know  what  the 
concessions  were  which  were  made  in  that  Bill 
to  the  commoners? — I  do  not  recollect  that  letter; 
where  does  it  appear  ? 

783.  It  was  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Watrnm  in  his  ■ 
evidence,  at  page  33,  on  the  secoad  day  of  his 
being  before  the  Committee.  To  pass  to  another 
subject,  you  mentioned  to  us  the  composition  of 
(he  coramesioa;  is  there  aAy  limitatiou  witii 
regard  to  liiat  commisBion  to  require  aay  one  in 
tint  oommission  to  have  a  local  connection  with 
the  New  Forest,  excepting  the  fact  of  two  of 
them  being  justices  ot  the  peace? — There  are 
the  four  verderers. 

7A4.  1  think  in  your  Report  yoa  intimated  that 
if  the  commissioners  were  to  take  an  opposite 
view  to  that  which  was  your  duty,  advice  might 
be  given  to  the  Crown  to  appoint  persons  who 
were  not  connected  with  the  county  ? — Where  is 
that,  m^  I  a^  ? 

785.  In  your  Rep(^  of  1867,  at  page  HP- 
There  was  nothing,  I  presorae,  in  the  Act  to  pre- 
vent a  certain  number  of  oommnsioners  being 
appointed  who  were  not  connected  with  the 
Forest ;  there  were  a  certain  number  specified 
who  must  be  connected  with  the  county  and  the 
Forest. 

786.  So  that  when,  in  your  Report  of  1867, 
^ou  stated  that,  instead  of  gentlemen  interested 
m  the  locality,  persons  might  be  nominated  living 
at  a  distance  from  the  Forest,  you  wished  to  in- 
timate to  the  commission  that  if  they  opposed 
jrour  policy  they  might  be  followed  by  a  commis- 
sion of  persons  not  connected  with  die  county  ? 
— It  was  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ^ct  of  1851. 

787.  Has  it  been  your  practice  to  bring  the  plans 
and  maps  before  the  commissioners,  so  that  they 
may  have  time  to  consider  them  before  the  meet- 
ings ? — It  was  done  latterly. 

• 

Mr.  S«dweii. 

788.  The  Right  honourable  gentleman  has  an- 
tieipated  me  in  some  questions  which  I  was  going 
to  put ;  but  there  are  still  one  or  two  matters 
which  I  want  to  clear  up.  I  understand  you,, 
that  in  this  Report  of  yours  of  1867,  you  quite 

five  the  go-by  to  the  legal  view  which  Mr.  Mar- 
iner took  in  1851  as  to  the  effect  of  this  Act?— I 
always  thought  Mr.  Gardiner's  opinion  a  wrong 
one,  as  far  as  I  could  judge. 
k2  789.  Prom 
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Mr.  Eodwell — continued. 
789.  From  that  Beport,  and  the  evidence  which 


I  have  heard  in  this  room,  I  assume  that  you  put 
the  legal  view  of  the  Act  taken  by  him  alto- 
gether on  one  side  ? — I  did. 

790.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  that  evidence 
^ven  by  the  legal  representative  of  the  commis- 
sioners had  a  certain  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Committee  who  were  dealing  with  that  question  ? 
— That  I  cannot  say. 

791.  And  if  you  have  read  tiie  evidence,  have 
you  any  doubt  that  the  Committee  must  have 
been  influenced  by  the  legal  opinion  given  by  the 
legal  adviser  of  the  commissioners  at  that  time  ? 
—-They  might  have  been ;  but  I  never  have  read 
the  evidence. 

792.  I  will  not  weary  the  Committee  by  going 
through  it ;  but  have  you  observed  that  he  was 
examined  and  cross-examined  for  the  whole  of 
one  page,  and  the  question  put  to  him  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  but  he  never  was  shaken  from  his 
position,  that  the  Crown  did  abandon  then  all  its 
forestal  rights? — I  never  read  the  evidence. 

793.  Then  may  I  ask  you,  not  having  read 
that  evidence,  how  it  was  that  you  came  to  the 
conclusion  which  you  have  drawn  in  paragraph 

II  of  the  Beport  of  1867,  without  having  given 
consideration  to  Mr-  Grardiner's  evidence  upon 
that  occasion  ? — I  considered  that  Parliament  did 
not  take  that  view  when  it  framed  the  Deer 
Bemoval  Act  of  1851,  and  passed  it. 

794.  What  section  is  there  in  the  Act  of  1851 
which  leads  you  to  the  conclusion  that  Parlia- 
ment did  not  adopt  Mr.  Grardiner's  view  of  the 
law  ? — The  7th  section,  specially  reserving  all  the 
forestal  rights  of  the  Crown. 

795.  •*  Provided  always  that,  notwithstanding 
the  removal  of  the  deer,  and  the  extinguishment  of 
the  right  to  keep  deer  therein,  the  said  Forest 
shall  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever  re- 
main vested  in  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors," and  so  on ;  "  and  nodiing  in  this  Act 
contained,  or  which  may  be  done  in  pursuance 
thereof,  shall  be  held  to  take  away,  alter,  or 
affect  any  rights  or  privileges  whatsoever  of  Her 
Majesty,  her  heirs  or  successors  in,  over,  or  upon 
the  said  Forest  (other  than  the  right  of  keeping 
deer  therein),  or  to  take  away,  alter,  or  affect  the 
right  of  Her  Mwesty,"  and  so  on.  That  was 
altered  after  the  Bill  came  through  the  Commons, 
was  it  not  ? — That  I  do  not  know ;  I  never  knew 
clearly  what  took  place  with  regard  to  the  pass- 
ing of  that  Act. 

796.  Yours  is  merely  a  view  of  the  law  inde« 
pendent  of  the  evidence  given  at  the  time,  or  the 
view  which  Mr.  Grardiner  entertained  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  law  ? — Yes. 

797.  But  I  presume  you  will  concede  this  to 
me,  that  that  Section  7  is  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  evidence  upon  which  the  preamble  of 
the  Bill  was  proved  in  Ae  year  1851  ? — I  can 
hardly  answer  that. 

798.  The  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  South 
Northumberland,  asked  you,  at  Question  564, 
this  question  ;  "  I  understand  you  not  to  recom- 
mend a  general  disafforestation,  except  in  the 
event  of  your  beingdisturbed  in  the  exeroiseof  the 
powers  conferred  upon  you  by  the  Act  of  1851  ?  " 
and  your  answer  is  "  Ves."  In  what  way  have 
you  been  disturbed,  or  do  you  expect  to  be  dis- 
turbed, in  the  exercise  of  your  rights  under  the 
Act  of  1851 ;  what  were  you  referri,ng  to  in  that 
answer  ? — The  carrying  out  of  inclosures. 

799.  That  is  to  say,  the  rights  which  you  have 
to  inclose  under  the  Act  of  1851  ?— Yes. 


Mr.  JtodweU—conimaed. 

800.  And  you  claim  to  be  undisturbed  in  them 
now  ? — Yes. 

801.  When  you  talk  of  their  not  having  ad- 
hered to  the  law  of  1851,  have  ]/ou  carried  out 
the  law  of  1851  in  your  inclosures? — I  be- 
lieve so. 

802.  Have  you  with  regard  to  the  waste  places 
and  the  highways,  or  have  you  disregarded  those 
provisions  entirely?  —  We  regarded  them  as 
much  as  we  could  in  taking  in  these  inclosures ; 
and  when  there  was  a  question,  we  submitted  a 
case  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 

803.  But  independently  of  the  submission  to 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  I  want  the  fact ; 
have  you  not,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  de- 
parted from  the  provision  of  Section  3  in  the  Act 
of  1851,  which  says,  "that  such  inclosures  shtJl 
be  set  out  and  made  from  and  out  of  such  parts 
or  places  in  the  said  Forest  as  shall  be  found  or 
ascertained  by  the  said  commissioners,  or  any 
three  or  more  of  them  (one  whereof  shall  be  one 
of  the  said  justices),  to  be  most  convenient  to  be 
inclosed,  and  to  be  best  adapted  for  the  growth 
and  produce  of  timber  or  otner  trees,  and  may 
be  best  spared  from  the  commons  and  highways 
of  the  said  Forest."  Now,  have  you  adhered  to 
that  condition,  that  it  should  be  the  land  that 
could  be  "best  spared  from  the  commons  and 
highways  of  the  said  Forest,"  or  have  you  taken 
it  upon  any  other  basis  ? — No ;  I  think  I  have 
tried  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  Act  as  much 
as  possible. 

804.  I  did  not  quite  understand  by  whom  those 
inclosures  have  recently  been  made ;  have  they 
been  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  3rd  sec- 
tion, or  under  some  former  Act  ? — If  you  mean 
the  last  inclosures,  they  were  made  under  the 
provision  of  this  3rd  section ;  all  these  inclosures 
{pointing  to  the  map)  have  been  made  under  the 
Deer  Bemoval  Act. 

805.  Another  point  which  iarises  upon  this 
subject,  is  this:  the  consideration  which  the 
Crown  received  in  this  Act  of  1851,  was  the 
right  of  inclosing  far  more  than  the  6,000  acres 
that  they  originally  had  the  power  to  inclose  ? — 
Yes,  10,000  acres. 

806.  Was  not  the  Crown  a  great  gainer  by  the 
extinguishing  of  the  deer  ? — Well,  there  was  no 
profit  derived  from  the  deer. 

807.  Was  there  not  a  loss? — That  I  do  not 
know ;  I  have  never  calculated ;  I  was  not  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  when  the  deer  existed,  and  I 
cannot  say. 

808.  Cannot  you  say  whether  the  Crown,  so 
to  speak,  did  not  save  a  loss  by  the  removal  of 
the  deer? — I  can  say  that  the  neighbouring  pro- 
prietors were  as  much  or  more  benefited  by  getting 
rid  of  the  deer. 

809.  All  persons  having  rights,  and  so  on,  were 
benefited,  you  say,  by  the  removal  of  the  deer  ? 
— Yes. 

810.  Was  not  part  of  the  benefit  which  they 
would  derive  from  the  removal  of  the  deer  this, 
that  they  would  have  more  ample  pasturage,  and 
at  other  times  of  the  year,  over  the  Forest  ? — 
As  far  as  the  commoners  were  concerned,  yes. 

811.  I  understand  that  the  Crown  exercise 
the  power,  do  they  not,  of  still  retaining  the  close 
month  ? — Yes. 

812.  Upon  what  ground  is  that  justified;  the 
deer  being  gone,  and  one  of  the  advantages  which 
the  public  would  derive  from  the  removal  of  the 
deer,  being  the  increase  of  feed  during  those 
months  during  which  they  had  been  excluded, 

why 
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■why  is  that  exclusion  persevered  in  ? — As  I  said 
on  Friday,  although  the  deer  were  removed,  yet 
there  are  other  beasts  of  forest  and  chase  which 
were  still  in  the  forest,  and,  therefore,  the  forestal 
rights  might  have  been  retained  for  their  preser- 
vation; the  hare  is  a  beast  of  forest,  and,  as 
Mr.  Phinn  remarked,  the  Crown  might,  at  some 
future  time,  make  the  Forest  a  hare  warren; 
evidently  meaning  that  the  hare  was  one  of  the 
beasts  of  ihe  forest,  and  therefore  a  forestal  right 
might  be  useful  for  the  preservation  of  hares; 
the  fox  is  also  a  beast  of  cnase,  and,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, pheasants  and  partridges  are  fowls  of  warren, 
and  we  forestal  rights  might  be  of  use  in  pre- 
serving them. 

813.  But  you  would  hardly  exclude  horses 
and  cattle  and  sheep  from  the  forest,  on  the 
ground  of  keeping  it  for  the  hares?— I  daresay 
tke  licensees  of  the  shooting  would  be  very  glad 
if  we  exercised  the  right  of  excluding  during  the 
fence  month ;  I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  for  the  preservation  of  game. 

814.  To  go  back  to  another  point,  you  object 
to  disafforestation,  as  I  understand  ? — No ;  I  eay 
that  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Deer  Bemoval  Act  in  strict 
conformity  with  those  provisions,  but  if  I  am  to 
be  hindered  in  doing  that,  then  I  say  let  us  have 
a  general  disafforestation,  and  let  the  Crown  and 
the  commoners  part  compuiy. 

815.  I  see,  in  your  Report  of  1867,  at  page  12, 
_you  say :  "  To  any  scheme  for  a  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  Crown  from  those  of 
the  commoners  in  the  New  Forest  (such,  for 
example,  as  that  which  has  been  sanctioned  by 
the  Legislature  with  respect  to  Woolmer  Forest), 
I  am  ready  to  give  my  oest  consideration;"  ana 
then  yon  say  this :  "  but  to  a  partial  inclosure  or 
alteration  of  the  interests  of  the  Crown  and  com- 
moners on  the  basis  on  which  they  now  stand,  as 
eettled  by  Parliament,  I  could  not  recommend 
that  assent  should  be  given  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown  and  the  public  at  large."  Will  you 
amplify  that  a  little,  and  explain  what  you  mean 
by  that  paragraph ;  do  you  mean  disafforestation, 
or  nothing;  either  the  status  of  1851  preserved, 
or  disafforestation  and  no  intermediate  course  ? 
— I  meant  a  total  disafforestation  if  I  am  not 
to  be  allowed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Peer  Removal  Act,  but  I  am  not  in  favour  of 
any  partial  disafforestation,  that  is  to  say,  of 
giving  the  Crown  a  certain  allotment,  setting  out 
certain  allotments  to  the  Crown,  and  then  allow- 
ing the  rights  of  the  commoners  still  to  remain 
over  the  Forest,  and  the  Crown  still  to  be  subject 
to  the  exmnse  of  preserving  and  maintaining  its 
rights.  Let  us  have  a  general  disafforestation  and 
separate  them. 

816.  What  you  are  in  favour  of,  and  what  you 
would  mean  by  disafforestation,  is  that  the  Forest 
should  be  partitioned,  and  part  go  to  the  Crown  as 
consideration  for  giving  up  its  riehts,  and  the 
rest  go  to  the  commoners ;  that  is  what  you  mean 
by  disafforestation  ? — Yes. 

817.  Would  you  have  in  view,  then,  leaving 
the  part  that  was  left  to  the  commoners  open 
land,  or  merely  that  they  should  be  left  to  inclose, 
or  do  what  they  pleased  ? — That  would  be  for 
them  to  determine.  They  might  settle  as  they 
liked  whether  they  would  hold  it  in  common,  or 
whether  they  would  have  it  allotted  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  Woolmer ;  in  that  case  at  first 
there  was  a  portion  set  apart,  which  I  believe  the 

0.100. 
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commoners  kept  in  common  for  a  certain  time,  ^tnneth 

and  then  they  had  a  Bill  brought  in  to  allot  it  -°'»»«^<^- 
afterwards. 


818.  You  are  aware  of  that  letter,  perhaps  you 
would  call  it  the  unfortunate  letter,  of  Mr.  Cum- 
berbatch,  which  has  been  already  referred  to.  I 
think  you  would  agree  with  me  that  when  that 
letter  appeared  it  was  enough  to  make  the  com- 
moners a  little  suspicious? — Well,  I  dare  say  it 
was. 

819.  Has  that  policy  been  at  all  carried  out 
in  the  slightest  degree  since  1851 ;  have  the  com- 
missioners done  anything  at  all  to  take  the  best 
pastwre  ? — It  is  necessary  to  take  some  good  land, 
but  we  have  got  a  great  deal  of  very  bad. 

820.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  Mr.  Cum- 
berbatch's  policy  has  not  been  considered,  I  will 
not  say  acted  upon  entirely,  but  has  that  view 
been  adopted ;  if  there  was  a  disafforestation,  or 
the  rights  of  the  Crown  were  to  be  determined, 
no  doubt  Mr.  Cumberbatch  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view  was  right ;  but  has  that  policy  been  in  any 
way  adopted? — Yes. 

821 .  I  will  not  use  any  offensive  word,  but  that 
hardly  seems  like  keeping  good  faith  with  the 
commoners ;  and  you  say  it  is  a  pity  ihe  letter 
ever  should  have  been  made  public? — I  think 
those  opinions  are  better  expressed  vivd  voce. 

822.  You  mean  secretly  ? — Not  in  black  and 
white. 

823.  I  am  sure  you  would  not  do  this;  you 
would  not  have  allowed  Mr.  Cumberbatch  to  have 
given  what  I  will  call  insidious  advice  to  the  com- 
missioners without  the  commoners  being  informed 
of  what  his  views  were  on  the  subject? — I  think 
Mr.  Cumberbatch's  advice  in  the  interest  of  hia 
employer  was  good,  it  was  for  his  interest,  and 
the  Act  says  that  those  lands  are  to  be  taken 
which  are  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  timber. 

824.  Best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  timber, 
but  on  certain  localities,  it  says  ? — Yes,  and  then 
the  Inclosure  Commissioners  were  appointed  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  commoners. 

825.  Under  Section  3  ?— Under  Section  3 ;  if 
they  objected  to  this  land  as  being  too  larce  a 
quantity  of  good  land  and  not  sufficient  of  bad, 
tney  could  alter  the  boundaries,  and  they  could 
set  out  larger  areas,  or  set  out  inclosures  in  dif- 
ferent sites,  and  IJiey  did  so. 

826.  Mr.  Cumberbatch  says  in  that  letter  to 
which  I  allude :  "  I  have  before  mentioned  that 
this  would  necessarily  include  the  lands  not  yet 
inclosed,  though  selected  by  the  Commission  of 
1851,  and  thus  all  the  fencing  of  such  selected 
inclosures  would  be  saved,  and  a  small  slight 
bank  might  be  thrown  up  to  be  a  division  between 
the  land  selected  by  the  Commission  of  1851,  and 
the  land  selected  under  the  powers  of  the  Deer 
Removal  Act*  If  this  were  done,  nearly  th^ 
whole  of  the  land  fit  to  grow  oak  timber  in  the 
New  Forest,  that  is  not  covered  with  growing 
plantations,  or  already  inclosed  for  the  purpose 
<^  planting,  would  be  inclosed;  and  though  it 
must  be  some  years  before  the  whole  of  the  old 
timber  now  standing  upon  the  same  could  be 
cleared  away,  or  the  land  planted,  yet  in  the 
meantime  much  would  become  self-sown,"  That 
operation  would  have  been  against  the  interests 
of  the  commoners,  would  it  not  ?  the  operation 
was  to  cover  as  much  land  as  yon  could  with 
timber  either  of  the  self-sown,  or  of  that  planted 
artificially  ;  that  was  all  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
the  commoners,  was  it  not? — The  commoners' 
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riehte  were  always  oontidered  to  be  BubBwrient 
to  thoae  of  the  Crown.     The  Crown's  rights  twere 

~        paramount  rights  in  the  Forest. 

*875-  827.  But  independently  of  those  paramount 
rights  of  the  Crown,  looking  to  the  spirit  «f  the 
Act  of  1851,  and  looking  to  the  evidenoe  given, 
and  to  the  sort  of  contest  tiiat  there  was  between 
the  Crown  and  die  oomoBoneis,  4o  you  think  it 
wafi  a  fr"*  advantage  to  take  of  the  commaneis, 
to  carry  out  anything  like  this  practice  or  poliey  ? 

I  do  aot  idaink  that  it  was  mifkir  to  carry  out 

the  policy  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  Ckxra 
aioA  the  public  under  the  Act. 

828.  rou  see  if  there  wae  any  amu^emeirt  for 
disafforestatian  made  now,  in  the  view  yon  take, 
juayAllotmeBt  or  settlemeBt  of  tha  qneatioa,  llien, 
.of  CDUsae,  the  coaaaaners  would  be  phoed  at  a 
ji^ganfcage  ? — The  Grown  would  be  |ilafOBd  at  a 
disadvantage  bow  in  the  <aMe  of  any  diMffoawflta- 
tiAB,  because  it  has  not  y«t  inckned  half  of  what 
it  has  the  power  to  iadose. 

829.  It  nas  the  legal  right  to  do  so? — Bat  it 
lias  not  done  so,  and  therafiore,  I  sup^se,  it 
w<euld  stand  in  a  worse  poalasnthan  if  the  10/)00 
acres  were  inclosed. 

820.  I  suppose  some  evidenee  will  be  given  as 
.to  what  really  has  been  the  saving  to  the  Crown 
by  giving  up  the  deer?— Some  one  may  be  eailed 
who  may  give  evidence  upon  that  point ;  I  can- 
not give  any  evidence  upon  it. 

Chairman. 

831.  I  think  if  you  turn  to  your  Repm-t  of 
1871,  at  page  11,  at  the  bottom  <h  the  page  you 
state  that  me  effect  of  the  arrangement  was  "to 
transfer  from  the  Sovereign  to  the  nation  the  in- 
terest of  the  former  as  tenant  for  life  in  the 
income  from  the  Crown  property,  and  to  oon- 
atitute  as  trustees  of  a  settled  estate  the  Cum- 
missioners  of  Woods,  who  are  now  charged  with 
the  management  of  the  property,  ana  whoae 
duties  are  thus  of  a  two-fold  character."  You 
regard  yourself,  therefore,  as  trustee  for  die  nation 
in  charge  of  this  property  ? — Yee. 

832.  And  you  feel  it  to  be  your  diity  to  en- 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  revenue 
from  the  Forest  as  trustee  1 — Yes,  consistently 
with  proper  man^ement 

833.  Do  you  ^el  that  you  are  at  liberty  to 
regard  considerations  which  an  owner  in  fee 
would  regard,  and  which  some  persons  would  call 
sentimental  considerations,  in  dealing  with  this 
property  ? — My  desire  is  always  to  manaee  the 
Crown  property  as  a  private  owner  would  ma- 
nage hik  I  am  not  aware  that  any  private 
owner  gives  rights  to  the  public  to  go  over  his 
property,  as  it  pleases,  and  when  it  pleases ;  he 
may  give  them  an  indulgence  every  now  and 
then;  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  private  pro- 
prietor gives  the  public  the  undoubted  right  of 
going  over  his  property  ;  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  have  it  over  many  properties  myself. 

834.  Putting  the  commoners  altogether  out  of 
the  question,  do  you  consider  it  as  being  your 
duty  to  regard  any  eigoyment  on  the  part  of 
the  public  in  the  Forest  as  an  indulgence? — 
Certainly. 

835.  And  therefore  you  think  it  your  duty  to 
preserve  it  as  far  as  possible  free  from  rights  ? — 
Yes. 

836.  Are  vou  of  opinion  that  planting  and 
inclosing  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  pursued 
from  IsBl  to  1871,  was  the  most  direct  way  of 
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obtaining  "the  largeflt  reftuni,  the  lan-geet  revenue 
for  the  property  under  your  charge  ? — I  ^xk.  so ; 
I  think  that  laad  snch  as  New  Forest  is  &r  more 
profitably  occupied  in  timber  than  in  cultivation. 

837.  Then  yon  rest  your  justification  of  the 
management  which  has  been  pursued  by  the 
•CommissioineTs  of  Woods  "upon  the  direct  profit 
•to  be  obtained  from  the  method  of  planting  pur- 
sued sinoe  1851  ?^I  think  th«t  is  tne  most  pro- 
fitable way  of  using  the  Forest ;  i  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  answered  year  question. 

838.  I  understand  yovr  answer,  but  I  raither 
want  to  biinff  out  before  the  Committee  the 
poiioy  which  uie  Comraissioners  of  Woods  have 
pursued  in  dealing  with  the  property  Trader  their 
<^arge ;  you  do  not  regard  planting,  dien,  la  an 
mdirect  way  of  obtannng  an  ultimaite  profit  from 
the  Forest  ? — Yes,  I  iktgnik.  tiut  by  planting  you 
will  got  tite  best  nltiraate  profit. 

839.  In  what  way,  by  timber  or  byaoquiotion 
ofiand?— By  timber. 

840.  Then  tiie  aeconntB  wfaitdi  you  pot  in, 
winch  represent  a  certain  profit  during  a  certain 
period  01  years,  are  aocounts  winch  are  «il3sfac> 
tory  to  yomrself  as  the  result  of  the  msm^ement 
of  the  property  for  the  last  20  years  ? — I  think 
they  are  satisfactory;  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  money  spent  in  planting,  as  you  will  see  by 
those  returns  in  several  years ;  but  still  I  tiain: 
that  that  is  money  which  will  prove  to  have  been 
well  hud  oat ;  IcK^dng  to  the  nitare  crop  when  it 
comes  to  mafcnrity,  I  think  that  it  will  prove  to  be 
a  good  expenditure. 

841.  You  answered  a  question  of  the  honour- 
idile  and  learned  Member  for  CambridgefMre 
just  now,  with  refierence  to  the  fence  month ;  do 
you  regard  the  fence  month  as  valuable  in  con- 
tributing directly  to  the  income  derived  from  the 
Forest  by  the  Crown  ? — No,  not  immediately ;  in 
ease  of  a  disafforestation  the  right  of  lie  Crown 
to  the  fence  month  and  winter  heyning  would  of 
o(mr8e  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  the  Crown 
derives  no  pecuniwy  benefit  from  the  fence  month 
or  winter  heyning. 

842.  It  neither  tends,  if  I  understand  you 
correctly,  to  increase  tJie  value  of  the  timber 
whidi  is  growing  in  the  Forest ;  nor  in  any  other 
way  to  increase  the  revenue  to  be  derived  by  the 
Crown  from  the  Forest? — No. 

843.  But  you  do  regard  it  as  valuable  as  being 
so  much  in  diminution  of  the  rights  of  the  com- 
moners, which  may  at  some  time  be  asserted  in 
an  attempt  to  divide  the  Forest  between  the 
commoners  and  the  Crown  ? — The  Crown  would, 
I  presume,  get  a  larger  allotment  in  respect  of 
its  forestal  rights,  including  fence  month  and 
winter  heyning. 

844.  So  that,  speaking  broadly,  you  would  say 
that  you  maintain  fence  month  and  winter  hey- 
ning in  order  that,  when  the  day  comes  for  an 
apportionment  of  the  Forest  between  the  Crown 
and  the  commoners,  the  Crown  may  get  more  in 
respect  of  tJie  diminished  value  of  the  commoners' 
rights  ? — The  Crown  would  be  entitled  to  more 
from  having  those  rights. 

845.  Do  you  now  entertain  any  proposal  from 
any  Residents  in  the  New  Forest  or  near  the 
Forest,  any  of  the  owners  of  the  small  patches  of 
land  coloured  yellow,  for  adjusting  boundaries,  or 
adding  to  or  diminishing  their  estates  in  any  way ; 
you  used  to  sell  smafl  slips  of  ground  in  me 
Forest? — No,  I  have  not  entertained  any  pro- 
posals since  the  Resolution  of  the  House  of^  Com- 
mons 
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af  1871,  b«c«ise  I  conceive  that,  though- 
■ot  pfflrhapa  exictly  ap«cified  in  that  B«Bolution, 
yet  it  would  be  against  the  spirit  of  tha4i  Reao- 
lution  to  have  sold  any  portion  of  the  Forest  to 
private  rat^meteis ;  I  hazre  bad  implications. 

846.  Then  the  Besolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1871,  which  tied  your  hands  as  re- 
garde  eotting  tiiober,  has  also  tied  your  hands  in 
every  other  nspect  in  dealing  with,  the  Forest? 
— In  every  other  reqiect ;  I  nave  done  nothing 
whatever. 

847.  I  tfaidk  you  stated  that  you  were  of  opinion 
that  it  wottld  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  old 
woode  that  some ef  the  timber  should  be  removed? 
—Yes. 

848.  It  is  necessary  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
timber  for  the  sake  of  tiie  existing  ornamental 
timber? — Yes»  for  the  sake  of  the  existing  oraa- 
BoentaltimbeK,  and  also  for  allowing  the  youag 
trees  to  grow  ap  in  place  of  the  old  decayed 
ones. 

849.  Then,  in  your  judgment,  it  is  esaential 
that  some  proj^oeals  shouU  now  be  entertained 
fax  dealing  with  the  Foreat?— Yes;  certaixdy 
acmiftthing  shoald  be  done. 

650.  That  an  end  should  be  put  to  the  present 
uncertain  condition  of  affairs? — Yes. 

8i51.  I  think,  it  is  nol^  is  it,  in  the  power  of  the. 
Cknnmissioners  of  Woods  to  cut  timber>  excepting 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury  ? — Certiunly, 
tliey  mnat  have  that  sanction,,  and  the  Boyai. 
Sign  Manual. 

86i.  That  has  been  the  case  for  some  time 
past,  has  it  not  ? — Yes,  tliat  has  been  the  case 
ever  sioQe  I  ha.ve  been  in  the  office,  and  1 
bdieve  pareviouely. 

853.  I  anderstand  you  distinctly  to  say  that 
the  oaij  view  which  you  take  of  your  duty  as 
Commisnoner  c^  Woods  in  the  present  condition 
of  affairs  is  to  urge,  either  that  you  should  be  at 
liberty  to  carry  out  the  Act  of  1851according  to 
the  interpretation  which  you  have  given  to  the 
Coaanittce,  er  tlist  tiae  forest  ahmild  be  dis- 
afcieetedy  and  a  complete  aeveraace  ^ected  of 
ike  licfaits  ef  the  Crown  and  the  commoners  ? — 
YeeT^ 

854.  The  eflbet  <^  that  would  be,  would  it  not,, 
that  the  Crown  would  retain  the  portion  of  land 
whidi  would  be  aUotted  to  it  in  fee,  with  a  oom> 
fkte  extingwidimeat  of  any  right  or  privilege, 
or  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  aocesa 
to  that  porticai  of  tiie  Forest  which  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Crown  ? — The  Crown  would 
hold  that  as  it  holds  the  land  which  has  been 
apportioned  to  it  under  the.  disaSorestation  of 
Wnittlewood  and  Wychwood,  and  Bere,  in 
Hampshire  ;  there  are  very  fine  woods  at  Bere, 
which  I  once  heard  called  "  The  Liberty,"  I  be- 
lieve simply  because  the  residents  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood  ride  throngfa  them,  and  occasionaUy 
pic-nic  Aere. 

855.  And  your  experience  of  lite  results  of 
that  disafforestation,  so  fiur  as  these  woods  are 
concerned,  is  that  tiie  cost  of  management  has 
become  less,  and  the  profit  has  become  larger? — 
I  ikSscAi  so. 

856.  I  am  asked  to  ask  you  whether  the  outer 
green  line  of  that  map  which  hangs  on  the  wall, 
does  not  represent  the  first  perambulation  of 
Sdward  the  First  ? — Z  am  not  quite  certain,  but 
I  believe  it  does. 

857.  The  inner  line,  it  is  stated,  represents  the 
second  perambulation  of  that  reign ;  but  perhaps 
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you  have  no  information  on  that  point? — ^I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  so. 

858.  Is  the  outer  line  identical  with,  the 
boundariffi  of  the  £»rest,  as  made  by  William 
the  First?— That  I  cannot  say. 

859.  Do  the  lands  between  the  two  lines  ap- 
pear in  Domesday  Book  to  have  been  afforested? 
— That  I  eaaaot  say. 

860.  Are  yoa  aware  whether  Soueatal  rights 
are  aUached  to  the  kuds.  beyond  the  Avon,  westr 
ward,  outside  the  boundary  ? — There  are  Cro^rs 
rights  attached  to  the  waters  of  the  Avon*  but 
whether  there  axe  any  beyond  that  I  am  not  oer- 
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861.  I  mean,  aze  therecommon  rights  attached 
to  properties  beyond  the  Avon>  westward? — 
Yes. 

Lord  Etlington. 

862.  I  nndecstood  you  to  say  that  you  though 
your  present  policy  should  be  to  manage  the 
lands  under  your  administration  as  a  private 
landowner  would  manage  his  ? — I  try  to  do  so 
•a  much  as  poesible. 

863.  You  have  stated  quite  recently  that  il: 
would  be,  or  it  might  be,  a  good  thing  to  exdude 
the  commoners'  cattle  during  the  fence  month, 
for  the  benefit  of  bare»  and  other  game? — I 
rather  mesitioned  that  in  this  way,  that  I  waa 
auiprised  that  some  of  the  licensees  of  tii« 
shooting  have  not  asked  me  to  enforce  the  fepce 
moBtk  tor  the  preservation  of  tiie  game  and  to, 
iaaprove  their  shooting ;  I  have  no  doubt  It  would 
improve  the  shooting. 

864.  But  following  up  the  idea  of  conducting; 
the  fttlminifttration  of  the  Forest  as  a  private 
landowner  would  do,  do  you  think  that  private 
londowB^ns  would  think  it  necessary  to  doae 
th«r  luids  against  cattle  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  breed  of  hares  and  other  game  ? — 
They  mi^ht. 

865.  Do  you  think  they  would  do  so?— Their 
coauBoas,  do  you  mean  ? 

866.  I  mean  their  private  lands.  You  manage 
these  quasi-public  lands  as  a  private  landowner 
would  manage  his  Lands,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

867.  But  you  do  not  know  of  any  private 
landowner,  do  you,  who  would  exclude  cattle 
during  a  sammer  month  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving hares  ? — Exclude  cattle  from  what  ? 

868.  From  faia  cultivated  lands? — No;  be- 
cause he  gets  rent  from  those  lands^  and  he 
could  hardly  exclude  the  farmer's  cattle  from  the 
land  which  a  farmer  rents,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  hares  and  pheasants. 

869.  Now,  about  this  fence  month ;  you  retain 
the  forestal  rights  of  the  Crown  ? — Yes. 

870.  And  the  forestal  rights  of  the  Crown 
give  you  the  right  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
the  fence  month,  if  you  please  ? — I  understand 
that  is  so. 

871.  You  would  have  the  right,  I  presume, 
during  the  fence  month  ? — Hie  right  to  exclude 
the  oattie. 

872.  Wouldyou  not  have  the  right  to  exclude 
the  public  ? — Well,  that  I  do  not  know,  I  sup- 
pose we  should ;  certainly  It  was  so  intended, 
when  the  Forest  was  first  afforested. 

873.  According  to  the  explanation  which  has 
been  given  to  us,  that  forestal  right  would  give 
vou  the  power  to  apprehaad  any  person  and  ask 
him  what  business  he  had  there  during  that  fence 
month  ? — It  might  be  so. 

K  4  874.  Do 
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Lord  Eslington — continued. 

874.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  exercise 
that  power ;  have  you  ever  exercised  it  ? — No ; 
I  have  never  exercised  it. 

875.  And  have  you  any  intention  of  exercis- 
ing it? — And  I  have  no  intention  of  exercising 
it  at  present. 

876.  Then,  in  the  event  of  an  apportionment 
of  the  Forest,  do  you  think  that  you  could  claim, 
in  respect  of  a  right  which  you  have  never  exer- 
cised, any  additional  apportionment  of  lands  of 
the  forest? — I  think  so,  1  think  it  would  be  so 
considered. 

877.  You  have  been  asked  whether  the  Crown 
was  a  guner  or  a  loser  by  the  abolition  of  the 
deer.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  while  the  deer  ex- 
isted the  Crown  had  to  set  apart  a  certain  por- 
tion of  Its  cultivated  lands  for  growing  hay  for 
the  use  of  the  deer  in  winter  ? — Y^s,  it  did. 

878.  Then,  to  that  extent,  the  Crown  is  a  con- 
siderable gainer  by  the  loss  of  the  deer  ? — To 
that  extent  it  would  be  a  gainer. 

Chairman. 

879.  Is  there  anything  more  that  you  would 
like  to  say  to  the  Committee  ? — I  have  only  two 
or  three  words  to  say.  The  commoners  of  the 
New  Forest  have  been  allowed  to  lay  their  peti- 
tion before  this  Committee,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Commissioner  of  the  New  Forest  may  be  allowed 
to  lay  his  before  them.  The  commoners  are 
represented  on  this  Committee  by  two  of  their 
own  body ;  one  of  tiiem  the  largest  possessor  of 
common  rights  in  the  Forest,  and  therefore  they 
are  parties  interested  in  this  inquiry.  I  appear 
here  almost  alone,  and  therefore  I  have  to  crave 
the  indulgence  of  the  Committee  while  I  submit 
my  petition,  which  is  simply  this,  that  it  maj 
please  this  Committee  to  recommend  Parliament 
to  pass  an  Act  without  further  delay,  for  the 
separation  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the 
commoners.  It  is  now  close  upon  100  years  that 
this  vexed  question  of  the  intermixture  of  these 
rights  has  been  before  Parliament  and  the  country. 
Every  commission,  every  committee,  every  in- 
quiry into  the  subject  has  more  or  less  recom- 
mended the  separation  of  these  conflicting  and 
incongruous  rignt«.  They  are  a  perpetual  source 
of  embarrassment,  a  constant  bar  to  improve- 
ment, a  source  of  daily  expense  to  the  public 
Exchequer,  Separate  them,  I  pray  you,  once 
and  for  ever ;  and  then  for  the  future  let  each 
party  go  its  own  peaceful  way.     I  have  advocated 
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this  policy  for  the  last  20  years  with  all  the  argu- 
ments I  know  of,  and  I  can  do  no  more  except- 
say  to  this  Committee — 

-"  Si  quid  novisti  rectios  istis 

Caudidus  imperti ;  si  non,  his  atere  mecum.*' 

Mr.  Cowper- Temple. 

880.  You  have  used  the  words  "  a  source  of 
daily  expense  to  the  public  ;"  what  did  you  mean 
by  that  expression  ? — I  have  now  since  the  Reso- 
lution of  the  Rouse  of  Commons  of  1871,  been 
obliged  to  keep  a  man  every  day  looking  after 
the  gates  in  Deny  Lodge  Inclosure,  simply  to 
prevent  tiie  commoners'  cattle  from  getting  in ; 
that  is  a  daily  expense. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

881.  I  have  the  permission  of  the  Chairman  to 
ask  you  a  question  with  regard  to  the  statement 
which  you  nave  just  made  ;  you  have  stated  that 
there  are  two  persons  on  this  Committee  who  are 
commoners  in  the  New  Forest,  and  therefore 
largely  interested  in  this  inquiry  ;  I  want  to  aek 
you  if  it  is  at  all  contrary  to  precedent,  that  Mr. 
Cowper-Temple  and  myself  should  sit  here  as 
Members  of  this  Committee  ? — ^Z  made  no  objec- 
tion. I  merely  stated  a  fact  that  the  commoners 
were  represented ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  make  the 
slightest  objection. 

882.  Was  not  Mr.  Compton  himself  cm.  the 
Committee  on  the  Bill  in  1851  ? — I  believe  he 
was. 

883.  He  was  on  the  Committee  also  of  1854, 
was  he  not  ? — I  believe  he  was. 

884.  He  was  an  owner  of  common  rights  ? — Yes. 

885.  So  that  be  both  sat  on  an  inquiry  and  on 
a  Bill,  which  was  the  BUI  of  1851  ?— Yes. 

886.  So  that  it  would  not  be  contrary  to  pre- 
cedent ? — No ;  and  I  say  that  I  merely  stated 
a  fact 

Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

887.  As  you  have  mentioned  mj  peooniary- 
interest,  is  it  more  than  that  one  of  my  tenants 
has  a  right  to  cut  turf,  which  he  never  exercises, 
because  he  lives  three  miles  from  the  place  where 
he  could  get  his  turf? — It  is  only  the  principle  of 
the  thing.  The  Bight  honourable  gentleman'» 
interest  m  the  Forest  is  very  small  compared 
with  the  noble  Lord's ;  it  is  in  respect  of  Wade 
Farm. 

888.  It  is  a  right  of  cutting  turf  ?— Yes. 


Mr.  Lawbence  Henrt  Combebbatch,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Cum-  Chairman, 
berbatch.         889.   Abe  you  the  Deputy  Surveyor  of  the 
New  Forest?— Yes. 

890.  When  were  you  appointed  ? — In  1849. 

891.  Then  you  were  in  the  Forest  before  the 
Deer  Bemoval  Act  was  passed  ? — Yes. 

892.  And  before  the  Royal  New  and  Waltham 
Forest  Commission  was  issued  ? — Yes. 

893.  Were  a  great  number  of  claims  put  in 
before  those  commissioners?— Yes,  a  great  num- 
ber ;  it  is  stated  at  1 ,300,  and  some  more  were 
put  in  too  late. 

894.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  claims  put 
in  ? — They  included  common  of  pasture,  common 
of  pannage,  common  of  turbary,  common  of 
estovers,  and  the  right  to  fern,   gravel,  sand. 


Chairman — continued. 

marl,  furze,  springs  of  water,  and  apuarentiy 
everything  that  they  could  possibly  think  ot ;. 
and  some  of  the  claimants,  even  after  that,  added, 
"  All  other  rights  and  privileges,"  lest  they  should 
have  forgotten  anything. 

895.  That  is  not  a  very  uncommon  sort  of 
claim;  a  man  claims  as  much  as  he  can  get? — ^I 
have  no  doubt  that  was  the  view  with  which  it 
was  put,  claim  everything,  and  we  shall  get 
something. 

S96.  From  these  claims  so  sent  in,  could  any 
idea  be  formed  of  their  extent  and  value  ?— Yes, 
a  very  good  idea  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
claims,  but  not  of  the  rights. 

897.   Was  the  report  of  the   commissionera 
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presented  to  the  Honse  of  Commons  ? — Yes,  it 
vas. 

898.  When  was  it  presented  ? — It  was  returned 
to  an  Order  of  the  Honourable  House  of  Com- 
mons, dated  the  15th  of  July  1850. 

899.  Was  there  a  drift  of  the  Forest  shortly 
before  the  passing  of  the  Deer  Removal  Act, 
during  the  winter  heyning  ? — Yes. 

900.  Were  there  any  drifts  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  ? — Yes,  there  were. 

901.  And  did  you  £nd  that  there  were  cattle 
which  had  no  right  to  be  there  ? — I  was  referring 
more  particnlany  to  drifts  during  the  winter 
heyning. 

902.  Can  you  tell  when  the  last  drift  took 
place  during  the  winter  heyning? — I  cannot 
remember  at  this  moment,  but  it  is  some  time 
since  there  has  been  a  drift  in  the  winter  hey- 
ning. 

903.  And  in  the  fence  month?— In  the  fence 
month  there  has  not  been  a  clearing  of  the  Forest 
within  the  memory  of  man. 

904.  Did  you  or  the  verderers'  court  exercise 
any  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  who  were  found 
exeroising  rights  or  privileges  of  pasture  during 
the  fence  month  or  winter  heynug,  who  were 
found  to  be  pasturing  their  cattle  in  the  Forest 
during  the  fence  months  or  winter  heyning  ? — 
Not  during  the  fence  month,  because  there  has 
not  been  a  clearance  of  the  Forest  during  th.it 
month,  but  there  has  been  during  the  winter 
heyning.  But  it  was  not  usual  to  convict  them 
under  the  Pasture  Act  unless  they  insisted  upon 
it  by  not  paying  the  amoupt  of  the  fine  which 
that  Act,  the  Pasture  Act,  levies  upon  them. 
If  they  paid  the  fine,  they  signed  a  paper  in 
which  they  begged  that  they  might  not  be  con- 
victed before  the  verderers,  a  copy  of  which 
paper  I  can  produce.  * 

90.5.  What  is  the  Pasture  Act  to  which  you 
refer  ? — The  only  Act  there  is  specially  regulat- 
ing the  pasture  in  the  New  Forest ;  it  is  the  Act 
of  the  59th  of  Geo.  3,  for  regulating  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  common  in  the  New  Forest  as  far 
as  regards  the  heyning  time.  This  {producing  it) 
is  a  printed  copy  of  what  has  hung  in  the  Ver- 
derers' Hall  from,  I  believe,  the  date  of  the  Act, 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  present  time,  and  is  hanging 
there  still. 

906.  From  time  to  time  that  Act  has  been  put 
in  force  ? — From  time  to  time  that  Act  has  been 
put  in  force  as  regards  the  winter  lieyning. 

907.  With  great  consideration  to  the  persons 
whose  cattle  was  found  there,  I  apprehend  ? — 
Yes,  with  great  consideration  to  uem,  except 
that  there  was  a  certain  period  when  it  was  very 
strictly  enforced. 

908.  Can  you  state  how  long  ago  that  was  ? — 
After  the  notice  given  in  1852,  a  public  notice 
which  has  been  alluded  to  before  this  Committee. 

909.  Then  from  1852  up  to  about  what  time 
was  that  Act  strictly  enforced? — For  several 
years  after  that  it  was  very  strictly  enforced. 

910.  And  under  that  Act  you  inflicted  fines 
on  persons  whose  cattle  were  found  there' — 
Yes,  on  persons  whose  cattle  were  found  there. 
I  have  a  lai^e  list  here  of  the  seizures  of  cattle 
unlawfully  tound  depasturing  in  the  Forest,  dated 
1852,  and  if  the  Committee  like  I  will  read  what 
were  the  costs.  ' 

911.  If  you  will  give  oae  instance  it  will  be 
sufficient,  I  think  ? — This  is  the  first  one :  "  New 
Forest,  14th  February  1852.      Received  from 
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New  Park  eight  colts  belonging  to  me,  which  were 
by  Charles  Primmer,  one  of  the  under  foresters 
of  New  Forest,  found  unlawfully  depasturing  in 
the  said  Forest  during  the  present  heyning  season, 
and  seized  and  impounded  by  the  said  Charles 
Primmer  according  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in 
such  case  made ;  and  I  have  paid  to  Mr.  L.  H. 
Cumberbatch  the  fine  of  two  pounds  and  sixteen 
shillings,  together  with  four  shillings  for  the  cost 
of  one  day's  keep,  each  which  seizure  and  im- 
pounding I  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  been 
properly  made,  and  the  said  several  sums  of  money 
justly  received ;  and  I  do  hereby  waive  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  proceeding  to  convict  me  of  the 
said  offence,  and  request  that  no  such  proceedings 
may  take  place.     George  Golden,  Cauterton." 

912.  Then  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  under  the 
Act  of  1851,  to  winter  heyning  have  been  asserted 
and  unquestioned  within  a  very  recent  period  ? — 
Yes. 

913.  Evidence  has  been  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  arrangements  under  which  the 
inclosures  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  New 
Forest  arc  carried  out ;  are  you  of  opinion  that 
the  restriction  to  inclosures  of  300  acres  is  neces- 
sary in  the  interests  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
commoners,  or  is  it  to  the  advantage  of  one  more 
tlian  of  the  other  ? — It  was  inserted  in  the  Act 
of  1851  at  the  request  of  the  commoners,  or  I 
should,  perhaps,  say  of  the  verderers  on  the  part 
of  the  commoners,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Crown 
from  taking  small  bits  of  good  land  without  taking 
a  considerable  portion  of  inferior  land  with  it ; 
that  was  the  idea  at  the  time,  and  the  view  with 
which  that  clause  was  inserted,  and  not  for  any 
benefit  of  the  Crown. 

914.  The  result  is,  that  large  tracts  of  land 
have  been  inclosed  in  immediate  contiguity  with 
each  other ;  I  think  that  is  the  case,  specially  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Forest? — xes;  it  is 
especially  the  case  in  two  places  there,  only  drift- 
ways having  been  left  between  them,  allowing 
for  the  access  of  the  cattle  and  the  public. 

915.  Have  the  public  a  right  to  the  use  of  those 
driftways,  or  is  that  a  concession  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  of  the  woods  ? — The  right  of  the 
public  to  use  those  driftways  would  depend  upon 
whether  they  were  public  highways ;  and  what 
constitutes  a  public  highway  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  determine,  and  must  be  determined  by 
the  individual  case  referred  to,  the  individual 
trackway. 

916.  It  is  possible,  I  suppose,  that  the  deputy 
surveyor  of  the  New  Forest  might  contend  that 
a  driftway  was  not  a  highway,  although  it  might 
be  necessaiy  for  the  commoners'  cattle  to  pass  by 
it  in  order  to  reach  pasturage? — I  think  that 
the  commoners'  cattle  passing  along  it,  and  their 
having  a  right  to  pass  along  it,  would  not  consti- 
tute it  a  public  highway ;  it  would  be  a  right  for 
those  particular  commoners  to  drive  their  cattle 
in  that  direction,  not  a  right  for  the  general 
public ;  there  would  be  a  distinction  between  the 
two. 

917.  I  understood  Mr.  Howard  to  state  that  it 
was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  New  Forest  to  set  out  highways,  but  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  set  out  inclosures  ;  is  that  so  ? 
— The  Act  does  not  provide  for,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  or  allude  at  all  to,  the  setting  out  of  high- 
ways by  the  Commissioners,  but  they  are  only  to 
set  out  the  inclosures,  and  to  have  them  butted 
and  pounded  and  measured  by  a  sworn  surveyor. 

L  918.  What 
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Ckdhfiuin — continued. 

918.  What  I  am  anxious  to  convey  to  the  Com 
— —  inUtee  is,  whether  the  eettiuff  outoi  aainclomire 
I  Jxme  1875.  of  the  oharaotermarked  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Forest  to  the  extent  which  thoee  green  iu- 
dosnres  amount  to  would,  under  your  view  of 
the  law,  exclude  commoners  from  any  right  to 
pass  with  their  cattle  through  that  incloeure  to 
pasturage  which  thoy  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  ? — In  the  oaee  of  the  Park  Hill  and  Denny 
Lodge  and  Perry  Wood  inclosures,  to  which  you 
allude,  it  was  considered  necessary  by  the  Com- 
mismoneri,  of  whom  I  am  one,  to  leave  a  driftway 
for  the  purposes  of  the  commoners'  cattle  passing 
through  that  large  ti-act  of  country ;  and  it  is 
open  tO'the  commoners  and  to  the  public  at  the 
present  time. 

619.  Then  the  commoners  and  the  public  have 
BO  grievance  so  far  as  that  inclosure  is  con- 
ceded ? — I  do  not  think  they  have  any,  because 
not  only  was  the  driftway,  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, left,  but  the  Commissioners  also  took  care 
to  provide  a  driftway  between  the  inclosure 
called  Park  Hill,  and  we  inclosure  called  Denny, 
in  which  Denny  Park  or  Denny  Wood  stands ; 
it  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  plan  that 
those  two  open  driftways  remain  nncoloured, 
and  open  to  the  commoners'  cattle,  and  to  the 
public  now. 

920.  Are  yon  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous that  smaller  inclosures  should  be 
authorised  than  300  acres ;  advantageous  I  mean 
to  the  interests  alike  of  the  commoners,  and  of 
the  Crown  ? — ^It  would,  in  some  oases,  no  doubt, 
be  beneficial  both  for  the  Crown  and  for  the 
commoners ;  the  only  objection  which  I  see  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown  is,  that  it  would  increase 
the  cost  of  fencing  considerably,  because  if  vou 
double  the  fencing  of  an  inclosure,  you  inclose 
four  times  the  acreage.  * 

921.  Are  you  able  to  give  the  Committee  any 
information  as  to  the  profits  which  have  been 
derived  by  the  Crown  from  the  system  of  inclo- 
sure and  planting? — As  regards  the  inclosures 
under  the  Deer  Bemoval  Act  made  since  1855, 
there  has  been  very  little  derived  from  them, 
because  they  have  only  been  recently  planted, 
and  like  a  green  crop  of  wheat  which  is  just  out 
of  the  ground,  no  profit  can  possibly  be  derived 
firom  them. 

622.  It  would  not  be  fair,  then,  to  take  the 
experience  of  the  past  20  years  as  any  guide  to 
the  income  to  be  derived  from  the  policy  which 
has  been  pursued  during  the  past  20  years  ? — It 
would  not  be  fair  to  judge  entirely  by  the  annual 
income  from  those  very  young  plantations  as  to 
what  the  ultimate  result  might  be. 

923.  I  think  you  have  been  in  the  room  while 
Mr.  Howard  has  been  giving  his  evidence  ;  ho- 
nourable Members  have  asked  questions  in  the 
direction  of  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  woods 
with  a  view  reallv  to  the  growth  of  timber,  self- 
Bown  trees,  in  the  ancient  woods;  from  your 
experience  as  surveyor,  do  you  think  that  that 
policy  might  be  pursued  with  great  advantage 
to  the  picturesque  character  of  the  Forest,  and 
with  also  some  future  return  in  the  way  of  profit  ? 
—I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  highly  bene- 
ficial, that  many  of  those  unrivalled  woods  of 
the  New  Forest  should  be  temporarily  inclosed 
in  order  that  a  succession  of  young  trees  might 
grow  up  in  lliem.  My  experience  is,  that  as 
soon  as  these  old  woods  are  inclosed,  almost  all 
the  vacant  spaces  in  them  get  filled  up  with  a 
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suecession  of  b«autiful  young  oaks,  birches,  beech, 
and  other  trees ;  and  this  may  be  seen  at  the 
present  moment  ia  those  numerous  clumps  uf  old 
timber  which  are  left,  sot  only  in  the  inclosures 
made  under  the  old  Acts  previous  to  the  Act  of 
1851,  but  also  in  those  made  under  the  Act 
passed  in  the  year  1851,  the  Deer  Bemoval 
Act. 

624.  The  inclosures  that  you  advocate,  then, 
are  inclosures  for  the  protection  of  the  young 
trees  against  cattle,  rather  than  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  public  who  miiy  wisfa  to  get  into  them  ?— 
The  public  would  not  be  excluded  at  all,  even 
during  the  time  that  they  were  inclosed  in  order 
to  get  the  young  treesup. 

985.  The  result  would  be,  would  it  not,  that 
the  Crown  would  save  the  cost  of  planting,  which 
is  very  connderable  ? — It  would,  so  far  as  regards 
those  parts  of  the  Forest  which  are  now  covered 
with  timber ;  but  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  grow  trees- on  soch  barren  parte  of  the  Forest 
as  we  have  inclosed,  where  there  was  no  timber 
now  growing  to  seed  the  ground,  and  where  the 
soil  was  of  such  a  nature  that,  without  draining 
it  and  planting  it,  you  could  never  hope  to  get 
up  a  useful  or  ornamental  orop'  of  trees. 

626.  Then  you  would  recommend  that  the  ex- 
isting old  woods  should  be  preserved,  and  from 
time  to  time  inolosed,  only  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
tecting them  against  cattle,  with  the  view  of 
encouraging  thegrowtb  of  young  trees?— I  would; 
and  that  must  be  very  carefully  done,  so  as  not  to 
disfigure  the  Forest  more  than  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, particularly  any  public  roads  that  nm 
through  the  Forest. 

627.  That  has  been  done,  has  it  not,  in  the  case 
ofoneortwo  of  the  old  woods?— It  has  been 
done  to  a  eertiun  extent.  For  instance,  in  Knight 
wood,  planted  under  the  Deer  B«moval  Act,  no 
timber  whatever  has  been  cut.  All  the  clumps 
remain,  and  are  full  of  young  beeoh,  birch,  and 
oak.  I  should  not  say  "  none  of  the  trees,"  be- 
cause a  few  dead  ones  have  been  cut,  to  satisfy 
the  claimants  to  fuel  wood;  but  they  are  very 
few  in  number,  and  merely  the-dead  ones. 

928.  Then  you  do  not  agree  that  the  most 
profitable  course  to  pursue  in  the  management 
of  the  Forest,  is  to  clear  the  old  v\oods  smaok 
smooth,  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  to  replant  them  ; 
but  to  retmn  the  old  woods,  and  allow  self-sown 
trees  to  replenish  the  woods,  and  so  maintain 
the  picturesque  character  of  the  district? — I 
should  give  that  advice  with  regard  to  the  old 
woods  which  now  remmn  in  the  Forest.  When 
I  came  into  the  mani^ement  of  that  properh^  in 
1649,  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  trees  of  an 
inferior  character,  as  well  as  trees  of  a  very 
superior  character,  which  had  attained  maturity, 
and  which  I  considered  ought  to  be  cut ;  but  at 
that  time  the  Office  of  Woods  were  in  the  habit 
of  supplying  the  Navy  with  timber,  and  those 
woods  were  cut,  leaving  only  ornamental  clumps 
in  different  places;  the  best  of  the  timber  went 
to  the  Navy,  and  the  inferior  timber  was  sold, 
and  the  ground  was  replanted,  and  is  now  growing 
young  plantations. 

629.  A  very  oonsiderable  income  might  be 
derived  from  careful  management  of  the  woods, 
and  cutting  out  timber  which  was  beginning  to 
Injure  other  timber  or  trees,  and  by  pursuing 
such  a  course  of  management  as  a  private  owner 
usually  pursues  in  his  own  park ;  would  not  that 
be  the  case? — A  considerable  income  might  be 
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80  derifped ;  and  it  wo«ld  be  abeolutelj  neeesMry 
for  the  good  UMuoogeiBeBt  of  the  timber  that  the 
woods  ^ould  be  aoi  treated,  because  it  would  be 
u«eles8  to  leave  treee  vrhioh  were  absolutelj  dead 
standiDg,  except  ther  W6r«  of  that  large  siae  and 
highly  omamental-  character  which  would  induce 

f'ou  to  leave  theu  even  till  they  fell  abso* 
utely  rotten  ;  and  there  are  also  other  parts  of 
the  Forest  wheare  it  would  be  necessary  to  remoTc 
decaying  trees,  in  atdee  to  let  the  fine  young 
trees  wbioh  surround  them  grow  up  and  beeome 
fine  trees  to  take  their  place*. 

930.  Do  yon  apprehend  that  there  would  be 
any  practical  difficulty  in  can-ying  out,  so  far  as 
the  old  timber  is  concerned,  an  arrangement  of 
that  character ;  would  the  commoners  consent 
to  such  an  amount  of  inekwure  as  would  admit 
of  a  gradual  renewal  of  timber  in  the  old  woods  ? 
— I  uiink  that  those  commoners  who  have  paid 
attention  to  the  subject,  see,  from  the  example 
before  them  of  the  chumps  in  Wood  Fidley,  in 
Yinney  Kidge,  in  Knight  Wood,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Forest,  that  the  most  beautifal  woods  can 
be  grown  by  that  course,  and  therefore  I  think 
that  the  commoners,  ai  any  rate  those  witli  whom 
I  have  conversed  oa  the  subject,  would  be  glad 
to  see  the  woods  renovwted  in  that  way ;  but  if 
that,  or  some  other,  course,  is  not  punned,  such 
woods  as  Mark  Afeb  and  Holland's  Wood  will,  in 
the  course  of  time,  disappear  frota  the  Forest 
and  become  bare  ;  that  has  already  taken  place, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  Holland'0  Wood,  in  Mark 
Ash,  and  in  Denny>  and  the  process,  which  I 
have  watched  carefully  for  26  years  nearly  now, 
is  still  goii^  on. 

931.  Then  yoH  advooate  this  policy,  alike  in 
the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  Crown  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  who  have  a  direct  ooneern 
for  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  F<»eet,  and  you  ore  - 
also  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  the  commoners  ? — Of  oouxee,  during 
the  tinae  that  those  woods  were  inclosed,  the 
certain  amount  of  pasture  which  there  is  in  them, 
the  Commissioners  for  the  tune  would  be  deprived 
of ;  but  the  great  benefit  whidb  would  accrue  to 
Her  Majesty  and  the  British  public  by  preserving 
those  woods,  would,  I  believe,  induce  the  com- 
moners to  consent  to  those  woods  being  so  in- 
clooed. 

Mr.  Cotoper- Temple. 

932.  Would  yoa  give  us  information  as  to  any 
inclosures  in  which  old  trees  have  been  left  in- 
dependently of  those  of  which  you  spoke  as 
having  clumps ;  any  where  there  are  more  than 
clumps  left  standing? — In  the  case  of  the  in- 
cloeure  called  Knight  Wood,  the  whole  of  the 
woods  which  were  standing  in  the  site  of  that 
inclosure  at  the  time  it  was  inclosed,  are  now 
standing  there,  with  the  exceptionjof  a  very  small 
number  of  dead  trees,  which  nave  been  cut  down 
tQ  supply  fuel  wood  to  the  commoners. 

933.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  all  you  see  there 
can  you  designate  under  the  name  of  clumps,  they 
are  only  small  groups  of  trees  ?— They  are  all  that 
were  there,  there  were  but  clumps  before  because 
they  stand  upon  the  good  land,  and  the  other  is 
land  on  whioh  there  could  not  be  any  fine  timber, 
oak  or  beach. 

934.  Did  you  follow  the  ordinary  plan  in 
Knight  Wood  of  draiung  the  land  that  you 
planted? — We  draiiwd  the  l«nd.  when  it  was 
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neeessary  in  order  to  get  the  plants  to  flourish, 
but  we  did  not  drain  where  the  land  was  naturally 
dry. 

^  935.  So  that,  practically,  there  was  no  neees* 
sity  of  interfering  with  these  old  treee  for  ^e 
sake  of  the  drainage  ? — Not  for  the  sake  of  the 
drainage,  because  they  stood  upon  the  dry  land. 

936.  WouU  you  tell  us  of  any  other  inclosures 
in  which  trees  were  left?— In  Perry  Wood  in- 
closure a  very  handsome  clump  of  trees  called 
Wood  Fidley  wan  lelt  containing  one  of  the 
largest  beech  as  regards  timber  in  the  whole  of  the 
Forest.  There  were  also,  in  the  same  inclosure, 
a  considerable  number  of  trees  in  a  part  of  the 
inclosure  called  by  some  people  Irons  Hill,  md. 
by  others  Palmer's  Water.  There  were  also  a 
few  trees  left  in  that  inclosure  near  Whitley 
Bidge  Lodge.  In  Vinney  Bidge  inclosure  there 
was  a  larger  clump  of  treee  called  the  Heronry ; 
also  another  clump  called  Birchen  Hat.  In  Acre's 
Down  inclosure  there  was  a  large  and  oonspiouous 
wood  called  Puckpits,  only  a  part  of  which  was 
cut ;  that  was  out  of  sight  when  looked  at  from  a 
distance,  the  conspicuous  part  being  left  entire  with- 
out any  trees  taken  out  from  it  because  it  was  so 
handsome  an  object  from  Bolderwood  Hill.  Part 
of  Wickwood  was  left  in  the  same  inclosure,  also 
untouched,  except  that  a  few  trees  had  been  taken 
out  that  were  very  much  decayed,  for  fuel  wood. 
In  the  same  inclosvire  part  of  Bolderwood  Hill 
was  left. 

937.  Might  I  ask  Avhether  there  has  bcMi  aivy 
case  of  leaving  a  wood  a  complete  wood  after  it 
was  inclosed  ?— Yes,  in  the  case  of  Knight  Wood 
complete  woods  were  left. 

938.  But  as  you  said  they  were  small  in  extent 
on  account  of  the  soil? — They  were  not  large, 
although  altogether  it  makes  a  large  wood. 

939.  But  no  wood  of  a  considerable  size  has 
been  left,  I  suppose,  within  the  inclosure  ? — No, 
every  large  wood  haa  been  left  in  any  case. 

940.  \  ou  do  not  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  I 
presume,  that  the  old  trees  must  always  be 
cleared  in  order  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the 
planted  trees  ? — If  you  are  to  have  a  young  tree 
growing  in  the  precise  spot  in  which  the  old  one 
grows,  or  .very  near  to  it,  particularly  in  the  caso 
of  beech  trees,  it  is  absolutely  neceeewy  to  cat 
that  beech  tree. 

941.  I  presume  that  your  operations  would- a 
little  depend  upon  whether  you  were  content  to 
get  out  your  trees  from  time  to  time  by  thinning 
them,  or  whether  you  were  aiming  at  getting  a 
complete  crop  ultimately  that  might  be  tak^i  at 
once,  at  the  same  time  ? — Yes. 

942.  And  either  course  would  be  consistent,  I 
suppose,  with  good  forestry  ?— Yes,  it  would  vary 
under  the  peculiar  circiunstances  of  each  case. 

943.  When  you  stated  that  you  might  inclose 
Mark  Ash  temporarily,  had  you  reference  to  this, 
that  the  time  would  come  when,  if  cattle  were 
not  admitted,  the  undergrowth  might  be  suoh  a» 
to  interfere  with  the  trees  that  you  had  planted,  or 
that  had  grown  up  spontaneously ;  I  refer  to  dl 
that  holly  and  undergrowth  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
it  would  be  would  be  necessary  to  turn  cattle  into 
it  for  that  purpose. 

944.  Do  you  think  that,  on  the  whole,  it  may 
be  an  economical  way  to  allow  trees  to  grow 
spontaneously  instead  of  gomg  to  the  expense  of 
planting  them  ? — Certainly  ;  iu  many  places  it 
would  be  the  best  plan. , 

L  2  945.  Has 
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— —  945.  Has  youi*  experience    shown    you   that 

1  June  1875.  trees  that  are  self-sown  are  often  better  trees 
than  those  that  have  been  transplanted  from  a 
nursery  ? — As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  think 
that  as  fine  trees  may  be  produced  by  planted 
trees  as  by  self-sown  trees. 

946.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  people  of 
experience  give  the  preference  to  the  self-sown 
trees  ? — Certainly  they  do ;  and  when  the  plan- 
tations were  first  begun  to  be  made  in  1808,  it 
was  the  general  opinion  of  those  numerous  par- 
ties who  were  consulted  by  the  Commissioners  on 
the  subject,  that  the  plantations  should  be  sown 
with  acorns.  That  was  tried,  and  completely 
failed,  after  repeated  attempts  to  rear  plantations ; 
the  mice  came  in  such  extraordinary  numbers 
into  the  forest,  that  as  many  as  10,000  mice  were 
caught  in  traps  in  a  very  few  weeks.  I  have  a 
book  here  which  relates  wholly  to  the  trapping 
of  mice,  reports  to  Lord  Glenvervie  from  the 
deputy  surveyor  of  that  day,  and  this  is  one 
instance  from  the  10th  of  April  to  the  17th  of 
April  1849;  36  long  tailed,  and  1,329  short 
tailed,  mice  were  caught  in  the  different  inclosures 
in  the  New  Forest  in  that  one  week.  In  another 
return,  dating  from  the  13th  of  September  to 
the  26th  of  December  1813,  10,542  mice  were 
caught. 

947.  Was  there  any  theory  as  to  whence  tliese 
mice  came  for  this  attraction? — As  I  was  not 
then  born,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  give  any 
answer  to  that  question. 

948.  But  I  suppose  you  only  anticipate  a 
recurrence  of  that  calamity  if  a  very  large 
number  of  acorns  were  planted  at  the  same  time  ? 
— I  have  tried  it  myself  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  with  the  utmost  care,  but  invariably  the 
mice  or  the  birds  took  all  my  acorns. 

949.  Is  it  found  that  cattle  will  damage  the 
young  trees  which  spring  up  spontaneously? — 
Yes,  they  damage  them  very  much,  indeed. 
There  are  little  oaks  in  the  open  forest  which,  to 
my  knowledge,  have  been  growing  there  for  five- 
and-twenty  years,  and  yet  have  attained  no 
greater  height  than  this  table ;  while  within  a 
very  short  distance  on  similar  land  very  fine 
large  timber  is  growing. 

950.  Do  the  hollies  act  as  a  protection  to  these 
young  trees  when  they  first  grow? — Yes,  they 
do ;  and  in  parts  of  the  forest,  such  as  Castle- 
malwood  Walk,  the  holly  that  has  as  it  were 
nursed  and  grown,  the  oak  is  still  there  by  the 
side  of  the  oak,  the  oak  having  ungratefully 
nearly  killed  the  holly  by  overspreading  it 

951.  Are  the  fir  trees  spreading  tnemselres 
rapidly  over  large  tracts  01  the  Forest?— Yes, 
they  are ;  the  self-sown  fir  are  increasing  to  a 
vejy  considerable  extent  in  the  Forest. 

952.  Is  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  removal 
of  the  deer? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a  result  of  the 
removal  of  the  deer,  because  the  deer,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  are  not  fond  of  turpentine,  and  tliere- 
fore  would  not  crop  the  young  fir  trees. 

953.  Have  you  not  observed  that  this  rapid 
growth  and  extension  of  self-sown  firs  is  chiefly 
visible  since  the  deer  ceased  to  roam  over  those 
places  ? — As  I  was  not  in  the  Forest  before  that 
time,  I  can  only  speak  on  that  subject  to  a  cer- 
tain extent ;  but  before  the  removal  of  the  deer 
th«re  was  a  very  considerable  portion  of  land 
covered  with  seu-eowu  Scotch  fir,  which  trees 
have  now  got  to  a  great  size. 


Mr.  Cowper- Temph — continued. 
964.  Can  you  speak  confidently  to  the  fact  of 
the  deer  not  injuring  these  self-sown  fir  trees  ? — 
Well,  I  never  saw,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  a  single 
fir  that  had  been  eaten  by  a  deer ;  I  have  seen 
the  bark  knocked  off  with  the  burnishing  of  their 
horns,  but  I  never  saw  in  the  Forest,  uiat  I  am 
aware  of,  a  fir  tree  injured  in  its  shoots  by 
deer. 

955.  Can  you  inform  us  how  many  acres  there 
are  in  the  wastes  of  the  Forest  on  which  old 
ornamental  timber  is  growing? — It  is  difficult  to 
give  the  exact  acreage,  because  the  trees  stand 
so  scattered  about  in  clumps ;  but  I  think  that  it 
may  be  said  to  be  about  5,000  acres,  more  or 
less. 

956.  I  think  I  understand  from  you  that  if  the 
policy  of  the  department  were  to  preserve  the 
picturesque  timber  and  trees  in  the  New  Forest, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  supply  successors  to 
them  by  spontaneous  growth,  if  a  fence  were 
surrounding  them  for  a  time  ? — No,  certainly  it 
would  not;  they  would  be  rapidly  replenished 
with  young  trees. 

957.  We  have  been  told  that  1,003  beech  trees 
were  cut  since  1871  for  purposes  of  fuel  and  char- 
coal ;  could  you  tell  us  whether  they  were  mainly 
cut  for  charcoal,  or  whether  any  considerable 
portion  was  also  used  for  fuel  ? — I  am  not  able  to 
state  that  off-hand,  because  it  is  a  question  which 
I  was  not  aware  would  be  asked  me. 

958.  I  think  you  have  stated  already  in  print, 
that  fuel  is  ordinarily  supplied  by  the  tops  of 

those  trees  that  are  cut  for  other  purposes  ? 

That  was  the  case  so  long  as  we  felled  timber ; 
the  whole  of  the  fuel  could  then  be  supplied 
from  the  tops  of  the  trees ;  but  when  we  ceased 
to  fell  for  the  Navy  or  for  sale,  then  it  be- 
came necessary  to  mark  trees  especially  for  the 
purposes  of  supplying  fuel  to  those  who  have  com- 
mon of  estovers. 

959.  Would  the  ordinary  thinnings  supply  fuel 
in  ordinary  times? — The  ordinary  thinnings  of 
oak  could  be  cut  up  into  fuel  wood ;  but  it  would 
be  rather  an  extravagant  mode  of  supplying  the 
fuel,  whilst  a  considerable  quantity  ol  very  de- 
cayed and  dying  and  dead  beech  were  left  in  the 
Forest;  but  a  time  may  come  when  rather  than  cut 
the  ornamental  timber  of  the  Forest  for  supplying 
common  of  estovers  to  the  commoners,  it  might 
be  advisable  to  supply  them  with  the  young  oak 
trees,  the  thinnings  of  the  plantations. 

960.  Can  you  state  how  many  acres  have  been 
inclosed  in  all  for  purposes  of  providing  hay  for 
the  deer  in  former  times  ? — No  open  lands  of  the 
Forest  were  inclosed  for  that  purpose  at  all  so 
far  as  I  am  aware.  The  hay  for  the  deer  was 
grown  at  New  Park,  which  was  the  freehold 
property  of  the  Crown  so  far  as  I  know,  or  so 
far  as  I  have  ever  seen  any  record ;  at  any  rate 
it  was  inclosed,  and  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  in  early  times ;  and  so  far  as 
any  returns  that  have  come  within  my  knowledge 
go,  that  was  always  inclosed  as  the  freehold  of 
the  Crown,  and  not  of  the  open  Forest 

961.  Do  any  of  the  thrown-out  plantations 
provide  herbage  in  a  satisfactory  way  for  the 
cattle  ?— They  do  provide  herbage  to  a  certain 
extent ;  they  are  frequented  daily,  and  sometimes 
several  times  in  the  course  of  tiie  day,  by  the 
commoners'  cattle. 

962.  But  the  contiguity  of  the  trees  would 
naturally  prevent  much  herbage  from  growing 

there? 
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Mr.  Cowper- Temple — conturaed. 

there  ? — ^While  the  trees  were  very  thick  there 
would  be  less  pasture ;  as  the  trees  oontinued  to 
be  thinned,  so  the  pasture  would  improve,  and 
the  bashes,  which  are  destroyed  by  the  cattle 
from  time  to  time,  would  also  leave  space  for 
more  grass  to  grow ;  the  longer  the  plantation 
has  been  thrown  out  the  better  the  pasturage 
gets. 

963.  Mr.  Howard  referred,  I  think,  to  you  to 
let  us  know  what  reduction  of  expenses  could  be 
contemplated  as  likely  to  follow  a  disafibrestation, 
and  a  partition  of  hmd  between  the  Crown  and 
the  commoners ;  could  you  tell  us  what  diminu- 
tion of  the  expenses  of  management  would  be 
likely  to  occur  if  the  Forest  were  divided  in 
half,  and  the  portion  which  was  not  eiven  to  the 
Crown  were  to  cease  to  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Crown  ?— rl  cannot  state  that  accu- 
rately, because  it  would  reauire  considerable 
consideration,  and  also  it  would  be  necessary  that 
I  should  know  in  what  parts,  and  in  how  many 
divisions,  the  Crown  got  its  allotment ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  principle  of  course,  if  you  had  to  look 
after  a  less  portion  of  land,  and  that  land  were 
concentrated  and  not  subject  to  rights  of  common, 
it  could  be  easier  looked  after;  because,  as  re- 
gards the  game,  it  is  much  more  difficult  and 
more  expensive  to  look  after  game  upon  a  common, 
where  everybody  is  passing  to  and  fro,  than  it  is 
upon  a  private  gentleman's  estate  where  the  land 
is  absolutely  freehold,  and  he  can  exclude  all 
parties  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

964.  Do  you  see  any  other  reduction  that 
could  be  made  than  that  of  n  reduction  in  the 
number  of  keepers  ? — That,  again,  would  depend 
very  much  upon  the  number  and  position  oi  the 
allotments  which  the  Crown  might  get  under  the 
incloBure. 

965.  T  mean,  as  it  would  not  affect  the  wood- 
men that  were  employed,  are  there  any  other 
persons  that  could  he  affected  by  it  excejpt  the 
keepers  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  would  be.  1  think 
that  if  the  extent  under  my  charge  was  consider- 
ably reduced,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  me 
to  have  three  assistants  under  me. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

966.  The  Chairman,  in  his  examination,  sug- 
gested that  the  old  woods  of  the  Forest  should 
be  inclosed,  and  that  self-sown  timber  would 
^row  up  in  them.  What  extent  is  now  remain- 
ing o£  the  old  woods,  is  there  anything  like  5,000 
acres? — About  5,000  acres.  I  answered  the 
question  just  now,  by  saying  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  state  with  anv  accuracy  what  the 
extent  of  the  old  woods  is,  because  they  are  com- 
posed of  a  clump  here  and  a  clump  there,  a  tree 
here  and  a  tree  there ;  but  about  5,000  acres  are 
more  or  less  covered  with  timber,  old  natural 
timber. 

967.  And  to  that  extent,  if  that  is  taken  away, 
there  would  be  a  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the 
commoners? — Of  course,  so  long  as  it  was  in- 
closed, the  commoners  would  have  no  benefit 
from  it ;  but  I  should  deprecate  inclosing  with 
fences  such  a  large  portion  of  the  old  natural 
woods  as  5,000  acres  at  one  time,  which  would 
be  the  whole.  I  should  deprecate  that  being 
done  very  much  indeed.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  disfigurement  aod  dis-sight  to  the  Forest 
to  attenipt  it. 

968.  In  these  old  woods,  and  a^oining  them, 
0.100. 


Mr.  AUxander  Brown — continued. 

I  understand  that  the  best  pasturage  is  now  to 
be  found ;  the  pasturage  on  the  heaths  or  on  the 
lawns  is  not  so  good  as  that  in  the  old  woods  ? — 
That  is  not  so.  The  pasturage  upon  the  lawns 
of  the  Forest,  which  are  entirely  free  from  timber, 
is  better  than  the  pasturage  under  the  old  woods. 

969.  But  the  pasturage  on  the  heath  is  not 

food  pasturage,  is  it? — The  pasturage  on  the 
eath  18  no  pasture  at  all  to  a  short-horned  cow 
or  a  short-homed  ox,  but  it  is  pasturage  to  a 
forest  cow  or  pony,  which  are  heath-croppers ; 
the^  feed,  at  some  times  of  the  year,  almost 
entirely  upon  the  heath. 

970.  Anyhow,  we  may  take  it  generally  that 
the  inclosure  of  these  old  woods,  if  they  were  to 
be  reserved  for  the  purposes  of  inclosure,  would 
materially  affect  the  rights  of  the  commoners? — 
It  would,  if  there  were  an  addition  to  the  powers 
which  the  Crown  already  possesses  of  inclosing 
16,000  acres  at  one  time. 

971.  And,  as  I  understand  you,  you  would  not 
suggest  that  this  inclosure  should  be,  in  addition 
to  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  to  inclose  clean, 
smack,  smooth,  and  then  plant  again ;  but  that 
this  inclosure  of  the  old  woods  should  be  only 
part  of  the  powers  which  they  now  had  for  inclo- 
sure?— I  do  not  propose  to  cut  smack,  smooth,  any, 
or,  at  any  rate,  only  very  few,  of  the  existing 
woods  in  the  Forest ;  and  I  should  contemplate 
that  these  inclosures  which  have  been  suggested 
of  the  old  woods  should  not  be  in  addition  to  the 
16,000  acres  which  the  Crown  has  the  power  to 
keep  inclosed  at  one  time. 

Lord  Eslinffton. 

972.  New  Park  was  extensively  employed,  I 
think,  so  far  as  the  inclosed  portions  were  con- 
cerned, for  growing  hay  for  the  deer,  was  it  not? 
— Yes ;  that  was  the  case  for  many  years  before 
the  deer  were  done  away  with. 

973.  The  land  at  New  Park  is  about  the  most 
valuable  in  the  Forest,  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  the  quality  of  New  Park  is  better  than  the 
quality  of  some  other  parts  of  the  For^t. 

974.  But  the  condition  of  the  land  at  New 
Park  now  is  very  good  ? — The  condition  for  culti- 
vation is  very  good. 

975.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  New  Park  was 
now  employed  in  growing  hay  for  deer,  would 
not  a  very  considerable  loss  accrue  to  the  Crown 
in  consequence  of  having  to  appropriate  that  very 
good  land  for  those  purposes?— It  would;  the 
cost  or  value  of  the  hay  for  the  deer,  when  a  large 
quantity  was  kept^  was  very  considerable. 

976.  And  if  the  Crown  were  at  the  present 
moment  exercising  the  undoubted  power  it  pos- 
sessed, of  keeping  7,000  or  8,000  deer,  would  not 
a  very  considerable  loss  accrue  to  the  Crown  in 
having  to  grow  that  large  quantity  of  hay? — 
Yes,  it  would ;  unless  the  Crown  let  the  shooting 
of  the  red  deer  and  the  fallow  deer,  as  the  forests 
in  Scotiand  are  let  for  shooting  purposes,  by  pri- 
vate proprietors. 

977.  but  the  Crown  never  did  let  the  right  of 
shooting  the  deer,  did  it? — It  never  did;  the 
Crown  granted  it  to  the  Lord  Warden  for  the 
time  hemg. 

978.  That  was  a  grant? — ^That  was  a  grant. 

979.  But  there  never  was  in  the  memory  of 
man,  or  at  any  other  time,  I  believe,  was  there, 
any  profit  derived  by  the  Crown  from  the  letting 
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of  the  rights  <»f  shooting  deer?    -Not.  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

980.  Therefore,  taking  it  in  that^  light,  the 
abolition  of  the  deer  has  been  a  very  considerable 
gain  to  the  Crown  ? — It  has  been  again  in  money 
value,  but  a  loss  to  Her  Majesty  and  her  people 
of  the  right  of  keeping  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
deer  there,  which  oy  them  was,  no  doubt,  con* 
sidered  a  very  valuable  right,  as  it  would  be,  and 
is  considered  by  large  landowners  in  this  country 
who  keep  a  large  stock  of  deer  in  their  parks 

981.  In  a  sentimental  or  picturesque  point  of 
view,  as  you  like  to  put  it? — In  both  a  sentimental 
and  also  a  picturesque  point  of  view. 

982.  You  have  told  us  that  it  is  too  soon  to 
form  any  accurate  judgment  of  the  value  of  the 
inclosures  which  you  have  made  under  the  powers 
of  the  Act  of  1851.  I  want  to  ask  you  how  soon, 
in  your  estimation,  will  a  fir  plantation  become 

Srofitable  on  a  tolerably  favourable  ground  ? — I 
id  not  mtend  to  say  that  no  judgment  could  be 
formed  of  the  ultimate  value  of  these  plantations 
from  their  appearance,  but  that  no  judgment  could 
be  formed  from  the  money  which  has  been  actually 
realised  from  them  hitherto.  The  appearance  of 
the  plantations  is  such  as  to  give  promise  of  very 
considerable  profit  eventually. 

983.  They  are  growing  extremely  well  and 
very  rapidly,  are  they  not,  in  many  places  ? — On 
the  whole  many,  many  of  them  and  most  of  them, 
I  think,  are  growing  very  rapidly. 

984i  Then  I  want  to  know  how  soon  you  ex- 
pect'to  derive  profits  from  the  earliest  plantations 
inclosed  under  the  Act  of  1851?— Profit  has 
been  already  derived  from  those  plantations,  as, 
for  instance,  Vinney  Ridge,  where  they  have  cut 
out.many  thousands  of  Scotch  fir  trees  and  larch 
trees. 

985.  "Was  that  one  of  the  earliest? — That  was 
one  o£  the  earliest  under  the  Act  of  1851,  the 
Deer  Ren, oval  Acts. 

986.  If  you  were  enabled 'to  growy  advantage- 
ously, larch  all  over  the  Forest,  your  inclosures 
would  be  A  great  deal  more  valuable  than  they  are, 
would  they  not? — If  it  were  possible  to  grow 
laroh  with  any  ohanoe  of  its  comii»  to  perfection 
they  would  ^  bnt  the  attempt  has  been  made  in' 
one  of  the  Crown  woods  to  grow  larch,  and  it. 
has  been  a  complete  failure;  the  land,  whicb.it 
waecontemplat^l  would  now  be  paying  a  large 
sum  of  money,  is  still  absolutely  an  annual  loss ; 
but  the  Scotch  fir  which  were  plante4  <^t  the 
same  tune  are  now  in  a  very  fiourishing  state, 
giving  promise  of  profit. 

987.  To  go  on  with  this  question  of  the  growth 
of  larch,  we  may  take  for  granted  what  you  have 
stated,  that  in  most  parts  of  the  forest  larch  does 
not  grow  well  ? — I  have  tried  it  in  many  places 
and  It  has  utterly  failed ;  the  trees  that  I  planted 
25  years  ago  are  not  the  height  of  this  table 
now,  and  are  not.  growing  at  all;  some  are  abso- 
lutely dead. 

988.  Is  it  not  a  curious  fact. also  that  althof^h 
the  young  trees  do  very  well  apparently  for  a 
few  years,  they  go  off  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner after  four  or  five  y«ar8',  or  even  more,gjrowth  ? 
—I  have  known,  trees,  growing  upon  what  you 
would  say  was  good  larch  land  in  the  New  Forest, 
and  growing  rapidly  too>  at  22  years  old  com- 
pletely rotten  atithe  butt. 

.  989.  Have  you  any  laroh  in  tJie  Forest  of  20 
or  2fi  years'  growth  that  really  is  doing  w^  ?— 
\) 
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Ye8»  there  arcb  some  that  are  doing  very  well  i 
and  I  have-out  trees  eontaimi^  40  and  50  feet<^' 
larch;  but>.they  wore  unsound  at  the  butt,  and 
some  of  liie-  trees  were  absolutely  dead ;  they 
died  at  that-  age;  it  is  to  a  place  near  Boldw 
Wood,  in  a  plantation  called  Holm  Hill,  that. 
I.  am  now  alluding. 

990.  Spanish  chestnut  grows  very  well,  does 
it  not,  in  part  of  the  Forest  ? — Spanish  ohesteut 
grows  remarkably  fast,  too  fast,  1  believe,  to  be 
sound;  it  is  invariably  as  shaky  as  a  bundle-of 
laths,  and  is  also  subject  to  that  worst  deseription 
of  shake  called  a  cuppy  shake  ;  that  is  where  one 
year's  growth  parts  from  the  other ;  so  'tbat  when 
you  come  to  convert  the  tree  by  cleaving,  the 
heart  of  the  tree,  of  the  site,  perhaps,  of  my  leg, 
will  oom«  clean  away  from  the  res^^  of  the  tree. 

991.  Is  not  Spanish  chestnut  very  valuable, 
and  very  much  sought  after  for  hop  poles  ? — Yes, 
it  is;  but  the  carnage  from  the  rJew  Forest. to 
the  hop-growing  districts  would  be  so  consider.- 
able  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  profitable 
thing  to  attempt  to  grow  hop  pedes ;  more  espe- 
ciallv  as,  in  order  to  grow  good  hop  poles,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  plant  trees  as  close  as  18 
inches  or  two  feet,  which  would  draw  up  the  oak 
trees  and  other  trees  adjoining  too  much  for  the 
growth  of  fine  timber  hereafter. 

992.  But  is  there  anything  in  the  Act  of  1851 
to  prevent  you  from  planting,  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  profit,  any  portion  or  any  extent  of  those 
inclosures  that  you  please ;  there  is  nothing  to 
tie  you  to  grow  oak  in  the  Act  of  1851,  is  there  ? 
— Oak  and  other  trees  may  be  grown  by  the  Act 
of  1851 ;  that  Act  does  not  appear  to  indicate 
the  manner  in  which  the  plantation  shall  be 
made. 

993.  Then  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you 
from  growing  that  which  would  be  of  the  most 
profit  as  a  matter  of  revenue  ? — The  Act  says  it 
shall  be  for  the  growth  and  preservation  of  tim- 
ber and  trees,  and.  does  not  appear  to  indicate 
further  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  done: 

994.  Then  I  want  to  ask  you  why  it  is  that, 
with  the  demand  in  your  immediate  vicinity  for 
hop  poles,  and  it  may  be  for  other  hard  wood, 
you  have  not  appropriated  larger  portions  of  the 
Forest  especially  for  the  growth  of  hop  poles  ?— - 
It  is  not  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  demand  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  New  Forest  for  bop 
poles.  There  are  no  hops  grown  there,  and  con* 
sequently  there  is  no  deokand  for  hop  poles. 

995.  But  hops  are  grown  extensively  in  all  the 
adjacent  counties  to  Hampshire,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes ;  bnt  then  there  is  the  carriage ;  the  expense 
of  the  carriage  from  the  New  Forest  to  those 
counties  would  be  so  great  that  it  would  not  be 
profitable  for  the  purchasers  of  hop  poles  to  ne- 
glect purchasing  the  hop  poles  which  they  can 
get  for  their  purposes  in  their  own  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  to  come  40,  50,  or  moro 
miles  to  purchafie  hop  poles  in  the  New  Forest^ 
supposing  we  have  grown  them. 

996.  You  could  ship  limber  at'  Lymington, 
or  upon  the  Beaulieu  water  very  eawily,  could 
jrou  not? — We  could  ship  timber,  tuid  timber 
IS  so  shipped,  but  not  hop  poles ;  hop  poles  would 
go  by  rau  to  Famham,  and  those  parts  of  Hanip^ 
shire  where  hops  are  grown  nearest  to  tibe  New 
Forest. 

997.  Now,  in  regard  to  hazel,  do  you  loiow 
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■Donetehire  ?>^I  know  some  parts  of  the  adjcnn- 
ii^  eottnty  of  Donebihire. 

998.  Are  you  aware  that  hazel  is  extenaively 

Sown  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Dorset- 
ire,  of  which  at  four  years'  growth  the  hazel 
cuttings  are  worth  7  /.  or  8  /.  an  ncre  ? — I  have 
never  known  so  much  profit  derived  from  hazel 
of  four  years'  growth,  as  that  which  you  have 
mentioned. 

999.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  used  extensively 
for  making  wattle  hurdles  for  sheep  ? — That  is 
the  general  use  that  is  made  of  hazel  in  an  agri- 
cultural county,  and  it  is  the  use  to  which  hazel 
is  put  in  private  copses  within  the  New  Forest. 

1000.  Then  have  you  planted  hazel  at  all  in 
die  New  Forest  with  that  oMectoCa  four  years' 
growth,  we  will  say,  or  a  five  years'  growth, 
converting  it  into  diat  very  saleable  and  valuable 
article  wnioh  I  have  named,  namely,  wattle 
hurdles?— I  have  never  received  any  instruc- 
tions to  devote  the  plantations  in  the  New  Forest 
to  the  growth  of  hazel  copse-wood. 

1001.  Who  directs,  and  is  responsible  for,  the 
planting  in  the  New  Forest ;  is  it  yourself? — I 
am  only  a  subordinate  officer ;  the  Commissioner 
of  Woods  and  Forests  is  the  person  from  whom 
I  receive  my  instructions  with  regard  to  the 
planting. 

1002.  And  may  I  ask  does  Mr.  Howard  con- 
sult ;  is  he  ever  advised  by  practical  men  in  the 
crop  that  he  plants  ? — Mr.  Howard  and  former 
Commissioners  have  been  advised  by  men  well 
acquainted  with  the  management  of  woods  ;  and 
their  reports  are  published,  and  have  been  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion. 

1003.  And  I  believe  theyliave  been  generally 
favourable  to  the  system  of  planting  adopted? — 
Well,  there  have  been  no  very  recent  reports ; 
but  when  the  reports  were  made  they  described 
the  plantations  made  by  the  Crown  as  well 
made,  and  generally  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

1004.  In  cases  where  you  clear,  or  where  you 
have  cleared,  the  Forest  of  timber,  does  the  timber 
grow  very  readily  from  the  stools? — No ;  the 
timber  was  old  and  ripe  and  decayed,  and  does 
not  come  up  much  from  the  stools,  but  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  trees  do  grow  up  from  the 
acorns  where  the  timber  has  stood. 

1005.  And  will  the  mice  allow  it  to  grow; 
because  you  have  told  us  that  the  mice  are  the 

great  enemy  to  the  springing  up  of  young  trees 
om  acorns  ? — Yes,  the  mice  are  great  enemies 
to  the  springing  up  of  young  trees  where  you 
BOW  acorns  in  very  large  quantities. 

1006.  Do  you  sow  acorns  extensively  in  your 
nurseries  ? — les. 

1007.  Do  you  find  that  the  mice  trouble  you 
there  much  ? — They  trouble  me  very  much,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  have  traps  constantly  set,  or 
the  whole,  or  a  good  portion,  of  those  acorns 
would  be  destroyed  by  «ie  mice. 

1008.  You  have  told  us  that  which  many  of 
us  know,  that  this  fir  self-sows  itself  very  exten- 
sively in  parts  of  the  Forest? — Yes,  it  self- sows 
itself  very  extensively  in  several  portions  of  the 
Forest. 

1009.  Have  you  yourself  sown  fir,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  broadcast  over  uninclosed  portions  of  the 
Forest  to  any  extent  ? — I  once  put  a  certain 
number  of  fir  clumps  down ;  but  I  nave  examined 
the  ground  with  great  care,  and  in  no  case  could 
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I  find  that  one  single  seed  had  germinated,  and 
produced  a  fir  tree. 

1010.  Are  not  the  self-sown  firs  growing  very 
rapidly  and  very  wefl  round  the  base,  and  par- 
ticularly the  north  base,  of  the  Wilvcrley  Hills 
at  this  moment  ? — Yes,  there  are  some  growing 
there,  but  they  are  not  growing  there  nearly  to 
the  extent  which  they  are  in  some  odier  parts  of 
the  Forest. 

1011.  I  want  to  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
do  the  ponies  injure  the  self-sown  firs  much  ? — 
Yes,  they  do ;  but  I  think  that,  of  tlte  two,  the 
cows  do  much  more  to  damage  the  Scotch  fir 
trees  than  the  horses  do. 

1012.  I  was  going  to  ask  that  question ;  the 
cattle  do  injure  them  very  mucJi  ? — The  cattle 
do  injure  them ;  they  appear  to  like  turpentine  ; 
I  could  show  hundreds  of  trees  now  which  have 
been  deprived  of  neariy  all  their  shoots,  including 
the  leader,  by  the  cows  during  the  past  winter. 

1013.  But  have  you  not  observed  that  cattle 
seem  to  attack  the  same  plant  continuously  each 
year  as  it  makes  its  shoots? — I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  trees,  oak  trees,  which  I  have  watched 
for  the  last  2.5  years,  are  no  higher  than  this  table 
now,  being  continually,  year  after  year,  deprived 
of  all,  or  nearly  all,  their  shoots  by  the  cattle. 

1014.  If  you  found  that  the  Scotch  fir  self- 
sows  itself,  and  flourishes  so  well  and  rapidly 
self-sown,  would  it  not  be  a  cheaper  method  to 
carry  out  your  inclosures  in  places  where  the  fir 
self-sows  itself  in  preference  to  inclosing  new 
spaces  and  wastes? — Where  the  fir  self-sows  itself 
and  becomes  a  wood,  it  would  be  unwbe  to  plant 
and  inclose  that  which  is  already  planted  and 
made  a  plantation  by  nature. 

1015.  But,  then,  is  there  anything,  excepting 
the  one  clause  requiring  you  to  plant  not  less  than 
300  acres,  which  ought  to  prevent  you  from  using 
the  powers  of  inclosing  under  the  Deer  Bemoval 
Act  in  respect  to  self-sown  portions  of  the  Forest, 
in  preference  to  bare  portions  of  the  Forest  ? — 
There  is  nothing  that  I  am  aware  of  in  the  Act 
to  prevent  the  Crown  from  inclosing  where  self- 
sown  trees  may  be  growing. 

1016.  Then  I  would  ask  you  whether,  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  and  in  a  double  point 
of  view,  namely,  the  economy  of  saving  the  ex- 
pense of  artificial  planting;  and  the  economy  from 
the  more  rapid  growth  of  self-sown  trees,  you 
would  not  think  it  an  advisable  policy  rather  to 
inclose  self-sown  portions  of  the  Forest  than  other 
portions  of  the  Forest  ? — There  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  inclosing  portions  of  the  Forest  which 
are  already  self-sown  and  grown  beyond  the  danger 
of  cattle. 

1017.  But  you  have  just  told  us,  have  you 
not,  that  the  cattle  injure  the  young  trees  very 
much  ? — They  only  injure  them  whilst  they  are 
in  the  young  state  and  within  reach  of  their 
leader ;  when  they  grow  beyond  that  thev  are 
past  danger  from  any  cattie,  and  they  require  no 
inclosure. 

1018.  But  if  you  inclosed  the  young  trees 
while  they  are  still  very  young,  surely  they  would 
grow  very  much  more,  certainly  much  better, 
inclosed  than  uninclosed? — Certainly  they  would, 
and  many  more  would  come  to  perfection  than 
can  possibly,  whilst  the  commoners'  cattle  deprive 
them  of  their  leaders  and  their  shoots. 

1019.  Then  (  ask  you  again,  would  it  not  be 
more  economical  to  carry  out  your  powers  of  in- 
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closure  under  the  Act,  in  respect  to  those  portions 
of  the  Forest  which  sow  themselves,  rather  than 
take  in  and  artificially  plant  the  bare  portions  ? 
— I  think  I  would  recommend,  as  in  answer  to 
former  questions  I  have  recommended,  that  some 
of  the  old  natural  woods  should  from  time  to 
time  be  temporarily  inclosed  in  order  to  get  in 
them  a  succession  of  timber. 

1020.  Yes ;  but  these  young  trees  sow  them- 
selves from  comparatively  yotmg  trees,  which 
are  yet  inclosed,  do  they  not? — I  think  that  a 
distinction  must  be  made  between  those  [arts 
of  the  Forest  which  are  growing  self-sown  fir  and 
those  parts  of  the  Forest  which  would  produce 
young  oak,  and  beech,  and  birch  in  immediate 
proximity,  and  under  the  shelter  of  the  natural 
woods. 

1021.  But  are  there  not  large  areas' in  the 
forests  at  this  moment  entirely  full  of  young  firs, 
where  you  cannot  find  a  single  oak,  or  a  single 
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beech,  or  a  single  birch  ? — That  is  so ;  and  that 
is  why  I  make  the  distinction  between  those  two 
parts  of  the  Forest. 

1022.  But  you  have  recommended  the  inclosure 
of  the  old  woods  in  order  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  the  seedling  hard  wood.  I  am  asking  yoa 
whether  it  would  not  be  very  profitable  to  inclose 
portions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  young 
plantations  where  Scotch  fir  is  self-sowing  itself? 
— Certainly. 

1023.  But  you  have  not  done  it  yet  in  any  case, 
have  you ? — Well,  in  some  cases  we  have,  but 
not  with  a  view  of  getting  our  plantation  entirely 
planted  with  Scotch  fir  by  natural  sowing. 

1024.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  worth 
your  while  to  take  that  matter  into  consideration 
and  act  upon  it  ? — It  is  a  subject  which  has  only- 
just  now  been  brought  to  my  notice,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  very  worthy  of  consideration. 
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Lord  Etlington. 

1025.  I  WANT  to  know  something  about  the 
incloBures  when  they  are  thrown  open.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  in  the  case  of  moat  of  tne  oak  woods, 
when  they  are  thrown  open,  the  soil  produces  im- 
penetrable masses  of  bramble,  which  neither  man 
nor  beast  can  get  through  ?-' I  threw  out  in  1851, 
in  the  spring,  4,051  acres  which  had  been  inclosed 
for  about  40  years,  and  of  that  quantity  so  thrown 
out  a  considerable  proportion  was  free  from  the 
bramble  and  dense  thickets  mentioned,  but  there 
was  also  a  very  large  portion,  pei^iaps  the  greater 
proportion,  which  was  at  that  time,  and  continued 
so  for  several  years,  covered  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  underwood;  since  that  time  many  years 
have  passed,  and  some  of  those  plantations  thrown 
out  at  that  time  are  very  nearly  completely  clear 
of  underwood,  brambles,  and  bushes. 

1026.  But  in  the  cases  to  which  I  particularly 
refer,  it  takes  a  very  considerable  number  of 
years  to  enable  the  cattle  to  make  head  against 
this  tremendous  growth  of  bramble,  does  it  not  ? 
— It  does  take  some  years ;  but  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  thinning  the  oak  plantations  I  am 
obliged  to  clear  that  underwood  to  enable  the 
people  to  bark  the  trees ;  and  when  the  under- 
ivood  has  been  so  cut,  the  cattle,  which  have  free 
access  to  the  plantation  and  to  that  underwood, 
for  the  future,  keep  that  underwood  down  and 
prevent  it  getting  up  into  the  thicket  which  it 
was  at  the  tune  it  was  thrown  out 

1027.  Then  granted,  as  you  grant,  that  this 
growth  of  bramble  is  apparent  in  the  greater 
portion  of  the  woods  so  thrown  out,  can  you 
compare  the  pasturage  for  many  years  afforded 
in  those  inclosures  at  all  with  the  pasturage 
which  you  deprive  the  commoners  of  every  time 
that  you  inclose  a  space  of  waste ;  we  will  say 
of  300  acres  ? — A  fact  upon  that  point  is  better, 
I  think,  to  give  to  the  Committee  than  a  simple 
opinion.  Much  was  said  on  this  subject  before 
the  Lords'  Committee  in  1869.  Subsequent  to 
the  sitting  of  that  C<Mnmittee  I  tried  an  experi- 
ment myself  in  a  plantation  which  had  been 
inclosed  in  1843,  called  Clumber,  after  Lord 
Lincoln,  when  he  was  First  Commissioner  of 
Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues  of  the 
Crown,  and  Works  and  Buildings.  I  tried  it 
with  two  ^nies,  which  were  reduced  to  the 
state,    I  will  not  say  of    starvation;   but  my 
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children  had  ridden  them  hunting  during  the 
winter  holidays,  and  also  the  spring  holidays,  4.  June  1871 
after  the  deer  and  fox  hounds ;  in  about  three 
months  after  those  two  ponies  were  put  into 
Clumber  they  were  almost  as  fat  as  any  horses 
I  ever  saw. 

1028.  Fed  mainly  upon  bramble  ? — I  did  not 
say  that  Clumber  plantation  had  nothing  in  it 
but  brambles,  nor  did  I.  say  anything  with  regard 
to  the  state  of  that  incloeure  at  the  time  I  put 
those  ponies  in;  some  part  was  covered  with 
brambles ;  a  considerable  part  of  that  inclosnre, 
a  very  large  part,  was  not  covered  with  brambles 
or  underwood,  so  that  there  was  a  great  abun- 
dance of  grass  ;  so  that  not  only  these  two  ponies 
upon  which  I  tried  the  experiment,  but  a  great 
number  of  others  might  have  been  fed  for  the 
time  that  I  kept  those  ponies  in  the  inclosure, 
and  afterwards. 

1029.  But  I  think  Clumber  was  intersected  in 
many  parts  with  nice  grass  ridings,  which  were 
very  productive  (^  grass,  were  they  not? — There 
was  but  one  ride  from  end  to  end,  and  two  rides 
across  the  plantation  from  north  to  south,  which 
was  murrow  ;  the  whole  plantation  was  small. 

1030.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  brambles,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  many  of  these  thrown-out  inclosures 
are  intersect«d,  and  closely  intersected  in  parts, 
by  venr  deep  and,  in  some  cases,  extremely  wide 
drains  ? — The  plantations  thrown  out  by  me  in 
1851  were  so  closely  drained,  both  in  this  direo* 
tion  and  in  that,  so  as  to  make  a  complete  network 
of  drains  where  the  bo^y  ground  had  been,  that 
I  oonsidwed  that  there  was  too  much  draining, 
and  I  did  not  clean  out  the  drains  in  both  direo- 
tions,  but  only  in  one,  so  to  continue  to  free  the 
land  from  the  water  which  clogged  it  in  the  first 
instance  for  planting,  and  rendered  it  necessary 
to  drain.  The  numerous  small  drains  which  in- 
tersected each  other  in  the  way  I  speak  of  were 
not  deep,  but  the  main  drains  carrying  all  the 
vnXest  brought  to  them  by  these  smaller  drains 
were  deep. 

1031.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  brambles  grew 
very  strong  indeed  upon  the  edges  of  these 
drams,  overarch  the  drams,  and  render  them  ex- 
tremely dangerous  pitfalls  ? — No,  that  is  not  my 
experience.  No  doubt  cattle  sometimes  have 
been  lost  in  drains ;  but  it  would  not  be  where 
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berbatch.  the  brambles  are,  because  the  cattle  would  take 
care  not  to  prick  their  lees  by  going  where  the 
4  June  1875.  brambles  were,  but  would  cross  the  drain  at  the 
numerous  tracts  which  they  themselves  make  in 
order  to  cross  the  drains,  and  thereby  fill  the 
drains  up  in  some  cases,  which  compek  me  to 
have  them  cleaned  out  again. 

1032.  You  have  shot  a  great  deal  in  the  forest, 
have  you  not? — I  used  to  shoot  some  years  ago, 
when  the  licenses  were  at  a  pound,  more  than  I 
have  done  of  recent  years ;  I  have  not  shot  so 
much  of  recent  years  since  the  license  fee  has 
been  raised  to  20  /. 

1033.  But  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  in  the 
forest  in  shooting  to  have  to  walk  100  yards  or 
more  down  the  side  of  one  of  these  drains  before 
you  could  absolutely  get  over  yourself? — JBeing 
myself  rather  long  in  the  legs,  I  never  found  any 
drain  in  those  plantations  that  I  could  not  easily  go 
straight  over. 

1034.  Do  not  you  .think  that  drains  of  that  de- 
scription are  extremely  dangerous  for  cattle; 
have  you  never  had  cases  of  cattle  being  killed, 
or  lost  in  these  drains  ?— 1  have  known,  and  can 
give  an  iott«Doe:of,  one  that  was  lostlast  season; 
but  it  wns  not  in  adraia  of  (be  characiter'  of  eidier 
of  tfaoee  drains  of  wlueb  .we  have  been  speakiiq^ 
That  happeaed  <o  be  in  Hurat  Hill,  where  the 
,]a»d  is  so  exceedingly  Ast  tkot  the  mater  at  the 
mouth  of  that  drain  stands  on  the  same  level  as 
:Ae  vrater  at  thelMsd  of  tbat  drain  half  a  mile  off 
nearly,  and  therefore  tJMst  drain  is  to  all  intente 
and  purposes  at  bog,  aaid  a  dangerous  <pUoe:for 
cattle,  because  it  is  imposnble  from  the  level  to 

Kt'the  water  oat  of  it;;  and  a  buUoek  was  there 
It  last  year,  which  kd  ruahed  off  from  liie 
otib«P8,  haviag  lest  them,  aad  went  skimnshinff 
overtkecountiy  headlong  into  this  place,  and 
linre  stack  and  waa  lost;  but  very  fewcattk  ara 
loot  in  the  ditchea.  If  you  were  to  take  an  ex- 
tent of  cultivated  knd  equal  to  that  which  is 
coloured  uponith^t  plan  before  you,  the  proba- 
bility is,  as  far  as  my  ezperienoe  goes  of  the 
fftOBs  upon  whrdi  I  have  lived,  that  a  certain 
namber'  of  nni— In  tnigfat  be  lost  6v«n  in  a  eulti* 
-vatod  district  as  large  m  that,  in  the  draine 
agMost  the  hedges. 

1035.  :Now,  we  spolce  a  good  deal  on  the  last 
day  ahont  Belf*«own  trees  in  the  neighboorhood 
ef  tibe  (4d  woods;  does  not  the  privilege  which 
you  confer  npon  tlK  c(HnmoDers  by  ticket,  a[ 
cutting  fern  yrbete  it  grows,  very  materially  tend 
(it  must  taadf  BOBSt.it  not)  ;to  destroy  the  growth 
of  the  young  trees  which  ore  coming  up  in  the 
aeigbbourfaood  of  those  old  woods  ? — When  -it 
was  olearly  decided  in  the  Register  of  Decisions 
en  elainiB  to  forest  rights  by  the  Commissioners 
acting  nader  die  Act  of  the  17  &  18  Viet.  e.  49, 
that  no  person  at  all  had  a  right  to  out  fern,  iio1>> 
withstanding  that  many  persons,  in  sending  in 
their  claims,  had  claimed  the  right  to  fetn.*  E 
then,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  had  the  unques- 
tirCMiable  ri^it  of  stoj^inc  all  persons  from  eui- 
ting  fern  in  any  part  of  toe. forest,  whether. they 
paid  for  it,  or  whether  they  did  not  pay  €ur 
It.  In  many  of  the  most  beautiful  woods  of 
.  the  New  Forest  I  stopped  it  altogether,  prohi* 
biting  the  cutting  of  fern  for  a  immber  of  years; 
but  I  found  that,  owing  to  the  munber  m  picn, 
horses,  and  cattle  that  were  turned  out,  me 
reault  which  I  expected  to  follow  from  not  out* 
ting  the  fern,  did  not  follow.  I  expected  to^ve 
got  a  niee  crop  oi  young  oak  up ;  I  found  that 


Lord  Etlington — continued, 
whilst  the  common  rights  were  exercised,  the 
pannage  of  swine,  and  me  common  of  pasture  of 
horses  and  cattle,  the  young  oaks,  though  they 
might  spring  up  and  grow  for  a  certam  time, 
could  not  rise  beyond  a  few  inches  from  the 
.ground ;  I  therefore  abandoned  that  course,  of 
trying  to  raise  oaks  and  other  trees  in  the  natural 
open  woods,  and  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  to  purchase  the  fern,  which  to  them  was 
of  the  greatest  importance,  because  fern  is  the 
litter  through  the  country,  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  use  far  a  ^eatleagth  of  time,  and 
straw,  owing  to  there  beiqg  no  oiilUivated  lands, 
or  very  few  within  the  district,  is  exceedingly 
dear :  3  /.  and  3  /.  lOj.  J  have  to  pay  for  it  my- 
self when  I  buy  it;  I  do  not  buy  it  because  of 
the  expense,  but  I  uae  the  fern. 

1036.  But  are  we  to  understand  that  the  pigs 
ate  the  young  oaks  that  were  springing  up  among 
the  ferns  ?— The  pigs  would  no  doubt  disturb 
and  root  out  the  young  oak  whilst  the  acorn  was 
attached  to  it,  which  is  the  case  for  a  very  con- 
siderable length  of  time  after  the  oak  has  germi- 
nated. After  that  the  cattle  and  the  norses 
•destroy  the  young  oaks. 

1037.  Ineed  hardly  ask  tou  this:  after  what  yon 
have  eaid,<thefeni  is  an  obje«t  very  ranch  sought 
afta:  and  extremely  valuable  in  that  country,  ]& 
it  not?— It  is  very  n«eh  sou^  after.  The 
whole  of  it  is  taken,  and  the  parties  who  have  it 
are  exoeedingiy  jealous  of  oae«notb«r,  and  eager 
to'geit.the  best  fitm'that  they  etui  get. 

1088.  Do  yoa  mdce  a  clwrge  for  cutting  and 
carrying  away  the>fem?— Iliefem  is  sold,  and 
the  expense  of  ontting  it  is  digged  to  the  pur- 
ohaaer;  so  that  the Jfern  itself,  and  the  expense 
of  cutting  it,  IS  paid  by  the  purehaser,  whoever 
lie  may  be,  eommoner  or  no*  commoner. 

.1039.  And  the  poor  <peop)e  who  benefit  so 
much  by  this  fern  tn  their  levant  and  couchant 

cattle  mostly  out  it  themselves,  do  they  not? 

No,  they  are  aot  altowed  to  cat  it  Aemselves, 
because  if  they  did  there  would  be  no  cheek  upon 
the  quantity  taken,  and  the  greater  portion 
would  be  stolen,  and  I  should  lose  the  revenue  to 
the  Crown  which  is  now  derived  by  the  sale  of 
tliatfem. 

1040.  But  in  regard  to  this  fern,  is  it  not  the 
ease  that  the  iorest  woodmen  set  out  the  areas 
which  are  assigned  to  partionlar  pownis,  and  that 
in  many  oases,  m  1  have  said,  the  small  cottier 
reading  on  the  edge  of  the  fijreet  cuts  it  himself, 
and  thereby  saves  the  labour  of  euttii^  it,  at  least 
applies  his  own  labour  to  the  purpose? — It  may 
be  that  in  some  cases,  where  a  man  comes  to  the 
woodman  who  has  theeontrol  of  the'fern,  he  allow* 
ike  individual  who  purchases  the  fern  to  cut  it 
himself,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  aort  of  labourer 
of  the  Crown,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  fom  is  not  cat  by  the  parties  who  pur- 
chase it. 

Lord  JSenry  ScoU. 
104d.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  in 
regard  to  tlie  map  oa  the  wall  Do  you  know 
about  the  boundaries  in  «he  map,  what  they 
signify  m  ibown  there  ? — The  only  boundaries 
wliioh  I  know  about  and  have  had  to  deal 
with  are  this  boundary  and  that  boundary  (pmnt- 
ing  to  the  map),  the  green  verged  line.  Those 
were  laid  down-by.me  and.raycl^k  aeeoniing  to 
the  perambulation  «f  £he  8th  of  Edward  tlie 
First,  and  the  29tb,  I  think  it  is,  of  Edward  tiie 
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Kirti  Th«  perambutotion  of  the  8th  of  Bdiwird 
the  First  i»  stated  bjtbe  men  \rfao  ii»de  the 
perambulation  to  be  tile  penmrbnlfctioii  ot  th« 
fi)rest from  the' thne  it  tnw  first' afibvested;  but 
they  do  notr  mky,  and  are  not'  eMv  to  say,  b|f 
trmtt  king  those  lands  irere  sffbt-eeted:  There  w 
HO  perambiilhtion'  of  William  the  Goitqueroi 
ifait  I  am  aware  of.  Tke  IJrat  perambulation 
tftst  I  bare  been  able  to  see  is  that  of  the-  8th  of 
JIdWaid  the  FJrstj  in  which  the  people  who  made 
it  say  that  that  was  the  perambnlation  from  tiiie 
■Ate  time  it  was  afiRn'estea. 

1042.'  What  doenmentdW  you  set  that  from? 
— I  got  it  froB)  the-A'ppendix  to  the  5th  Report 
of  tile  Laud  Rerenue  CornnriesionfflrSj  dated  1789 
or  thereabouts. 

1043.  Doee  thafReport  state  where  it  is- taken 
I? — I  have  not'it  here.     The  5th  Report  was 

!  of  the  most  importantandbestdtawn  reports 
npoQ  the  New  Forest  that  I  shoitld  think  ever 
was  written.  It  denoted  that  it  was  written  by 
men  of  great  ability. 

1044.  Yon  were  going-  to  esy  SOTnethmg  abont 
tile  imier  line'  on  that  map  before  us,  were  you 
not  ? — First,  I  was  going  to  take  the  outer  line, 
from  North  Charford  on  that  extreme  north 
point,  which  was  commonly  called  in  ancient 
times  Cerdio's  Ford,  because  Cerdiic,  King  of 
Weasex,  crossed  it  after  the  batde  ftmght 
at  Pording-bridge,  or  near  Fofding-bridge, 
^wn  to  toe  month  of  the  River  Avon,  and 
from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Avon  by  the 
Ma  to  Cal^ot  Castle,  and'  by  the  sea  from 
ealshot  CaaUb  to  0«lrer  Bridge.  I  had  no  6\B- 
«rity  in  laying   down   the  boundary  from,  the 

KMmbDlatioD-of  the"8th  of  Bdwurd  the  I^reitt 
t  wlfen  I  oMite  to  take  the  beundary  frt>iii 
Ceirdio'*  Ford  or  North  Charford'to  Ower  Bridge, 
t^re  wa»  a  certain  amoimt  of  difficulty;  bnt 
Mrins;  to  the  fact  that  two  of  the  names  between 
CSetdio's  Ford'  or  North  Charfbrd  and-  Ower 
Bridge  remain  to  this  day  the  same  as  they  were 
in  die  time  of  iMt  perambulation  of  Bdward  the 
9\tet,  namely,  Bumfbrd  and  Kademannesforde, 
trUoh  I-  could  not  but  believe  was  the  same  as 
Gadman  Ford,  aHhongh  there  is  a  bridge  norw> 
instead  of  a  ford;  I  carried  the  Hne  oorrespond- 
uig  with  tfa«  pa-esent  perambulatioa  f>rom  a  point 
«t  the  comer  of  Hale  Purfieu  to  Ower  Bridge. 

IfHdt  WMt  regard  to  the  inner  line,  the  mner 
Hne  represents  the  second' perambulation  of  Ed- 
wwtd  the  First  and  that  ot  the  29th  of  Edward 
Ike  First;  I  think;  I  merely  wanv  to  ask  for  the 
inneRil  infensuMott  ef  the  C<6mniittee ;  l^e  inner 
fitie  represents  virtoaHy  tile  second  penMbbulati<m 
<tf  Edward  the  Fir«t^  does  it  not? — 1  am  not  able, 
SKtisfaetorily  to  my  own  mind,  to  say  that'  posi- 
tively, for  ms  reason,  that  in  the  perambnlation 
«ff  Ae  29th  of  Bdward  the  First  there  are  a  great 
munber  oi'  names  which  are  not  to'  be  found  on 
the  map  now. 

1046.  However,  it  is  as  near  as  you  could  get 
it^  I  snppeee? — But' the  perambnlatJen  of  that 
tone,  I  believe,  to  be  very  nearly  tiie  perambnla' 
tionof  Chailfes-the'deooad,  and  theperambulation 
b>f  the  ConMnsaicinerB  under  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1801 ;  tliaf  is  the  exact  boundary,  as  far 
■•  I  could  follow  it,  set  out  by  tixe  Commissioners 
in  1801. 

1047.  There  are  eommon  rights  attaohed  to  pre~ 
perties  between  the  inner  and  enter  boundaries, 
are  Aere  not? — Tbef^e  ai<e  forestal  rights  eser- 
dsed  over  some,  of  die  profferty  betwe«ai  the  two 

aioo. 
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boondAries  here  (pointtny  to  the  map),  over*  some 
of  the  property  between  the  two  boundaries  Here 
and  there  (pointing  to  tke  map),  and  there  are 
aliM>  forest' nghts  attached  toa  very  Ikrge  extent 
of  country  altogether  widiout  the  boundary  of 
both  perambulations,  extending  so  far  as  Holden- 
hnrst  and  Lono;ham,  part  of  Longham  being  in 
Dorsetshire  and  part  in  Hampshire  ;  that  is,  it 
extended  to  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  county; 
and  a  little  higher  up,  at  a  place  called  West 
Parley ;  and  East  Parley,  it  extends  absolutely 
into  Dorsetshire ;  and  common  of  estovers  is 
taken  for  a  house  at  West  Parley,  in  Dorsetshire. 
Then  ag|iin,  without  this  boundary,  and  altogether 
beyond  this  extreme  north  boundary  {pointing  to 
the  map)  there  is  a  lai^  extent  of  property  be- 
longing to  Lord  Nelson,  Lord  Radnor,  and  some 
others,  extending  very  nearly  to  or  within  a  few 
miles  of  Salisbury. 

1048.  Hhve  you  any  idea  of  the  acreage  of  the 
lands  that  possess  common  rights  in  the  forest  ? 
— I  have  not  added  them-  up,  but  it'  is  stated  in 
the  petition  to  this  House  lateay  presented,  "  That 
subsequently  to  the  passing  of  this  Act  common 
rights  in  and  over  the  New  Forest  were  main- 
tained before  a  judicial  commission  after  objec- 
tion and  opposition  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and'  Forests  in,  respect 
of  more  than  65,00©  acres  of  lind,  and  1,500 
houses  in  the  possession  of  the  commoners." 
Now  this  petition  has  evidently  been  drawn  up 
with  such  great  ability  and  care,  that  Ihave  no 
doubt  that  that  quantity  of  acres  and  of  houses 
is  not  over  the  mark,  though  it  may  be  very 
much  under. 

1049.  I  daresay  you  will  remember  that  a 
Mr.  Trimmer  once  made  a  very  careful  survey  of 
the  forest  ? — Yes. 

1050.  Win  you  turn  to  Mr.  Trimmer's  map,  at 
page  555  of  that  voliime.  Report  1849.  This  map 
18  coloured  in  three  shades  or  colour ;  one  is  called 
the  oak  district,  the  second  forest  lands,  and  the 
third  private  property ;  wbold  you  look  atthat  map 
on  the  wall  for  one  moment,  and  compare  it  vnxk 
Mh  Trimmer's  map ;  you  see  the  oak  land  as 
there  described  in  Mr.  Trimmer's  map  ? — Yes. 

1051.  Look  at  that  map,  if  yon  please,  on  the 
wall  for  one  moment,  and  tell  me  if  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  oak  land,  or  the  greater  portion  of 
the  oak  land,  which  is  marked' m  Mr.  Trimmer's 
map  is  not  now  either  covered  with  inclosures  or 
proposed  inclosnres?  —  No,  it  is  decidedly  not 
so. 

1052.  But  perhaps  you  will  just  look  at  the 
map  on  the  wall? — -I  am  looking  at  the  map. 

1053.  I  will  take  you  to  different  points ;  1  will 
take,  for  instance,  in  the  centre  of  the  forest  the 
whole  of  the  Kni^twood  Inclosure,  and  Dames 
Slough,  Vinney  Kidge,  Pound  Hill,  Woosen's 
Hill,  and  Holiday  Hill  Inclosure,  and  ask 
you  if  those  do  not  all  frfl  within  Mr.  Trimmer's 
oak  lands  ;  taking  that'  great  mass  of  inclosure, 
would  you  say  that  is  not  entirely  the  oak  land 
described  by  him  ? — I  have  looked  at  the  map, 
and  I  see  that  Knightwood,  Dames  Slough,  orthe 
sites  of  those  inclosures  and  Vinney  Ridge  are 
marked  by  Mr.  Trimmer  as  districts  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  oak  timber ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  Mr.  Trimmer  being  a  geologist'  knew  more 
about  the  growth  of  oak  timber  than  this  tumbler 
before  me. 

1054.  I  suppose  in  that  case  you  mean  that 
you  attach  no'valu«  whatever  to  Mr.  Trimmer's 
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batch.       survey? — I  do  attach  value  to  Mr,  Trimmer's 
,        '        survey  ae  a  geologist,   showing  the   geological 

4  uae  I  7.I.  g^^^^^  which  he  was  accustomed  to  show,  and 
which  he  did  show  upon  the  Ordnance  survev ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  oak  lands  within  the 
reach  of  the  roots  of  oak  trees,  1  think  Mr. 
Trimmer  knew  nothing ;  and  no  better  proof  can 
be  given  of  that  than  Knightwood,  and  Dames 
Slough,  and  Vinney  Bidge  Inclosures,  which 
ground,  so  far  from  being  fitted  for  the  growth 
of  oak  timber,  was  of  so  poor  a  nature  that  it  had 
been  cut,  pared  for  turf,  by  the  commoners  for 

fenerations  by  direotdon  of  the  forest  officers, 
ecause  it  was  so  poor  as  to  be  unfitted  for  pas- 
ture, and  still  less  fitted  for  the  growth  6f  oak. 

1055.  Did  you  not  state  at  the  last  meeting  of 
Ithe  Committee,  that  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
wood  that  was  left  in  the  forest  was  in  Knight- 
wood, and  you  prided  yourself  upon  having  left 
that  wood  there,  did  you  not? — I  said  so :  but  at 
the  same  time  I  said  more ;  my  evidence  is  here, 
and  I  find  that  at  No.  927  I  said,  "  for  instance, 
in  Knightwood,  planted  under  the  Deer  Removal 
Act,  no  timber  whatever  has  been  cut.  All  the 
clumps  remaiu,  and  are  full  of  young  beech, 
birch,  and  oak;  I  should  not  say  all  of  the 
trees,  because  a  few  dead  ones  have  been  cut 
to  satisfy  the  claimants  to  fuel ;  but  they  are 
very  few  in  number,  and  merely  tlie  dead  ones." 
1956.  Still,  oak  does  grow  there  ? — Pardon  me 
for  one  moment,  I  am  certain  that  I  mentioned 
somewhere  with  regard  to  Knightwood,  that  the 
young  trees  were  not  growing  upon  the  other 
parts  of  the  forest  where  there  were  no  clumps, 
because  the  land  was  so  poor  that  it  would 
not  grow  them. 

1057.  Have  ycu  planted  oak  again  in  any  of 
those  plantations? — ^I  have  planted  oak  in  some 
of  the  bottoms,  which  are  a  little  better  land 
than  the  very  poor  heaths  pared  for  tui-f,  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  in  order  that  if  there  was  a  chance 
of  oak  growing,  oak  might  grow  in  those  bottoms 
after  drainage,  it  being  too  ooggy  and  swampy  to 
grow  them  before  drainage. 

1058.  I  do  not  want  to  detain  you  and  the 
Committee  too  long  upoa  these  points;  but  I 
will  take  that  next  great  mass  of  inclosure.  Park 
Hill,  Denny  Lodge,  Stubby,  Frame  Heath,  and 
Wood  Fidley.  Is  not  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
suited  to  grow  oak  ? — A  considerable  portion  of 
that  is  suited  to  grow  oak  ;  but  a  very  consider 
rable  portion  is  not  suited  to  grow  oak,  more 
especially  in  that  part  last  inclosed,  called  Denny 
Inclosure. 

1059.  Taking  that  as  a  whole,  is  not  oak  planted 
again  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  mat  ? — 
X  es,  it  is. 

1060.  Then  it  would  fall  within  that  class  of 
land  which  Mr.  Trimmer  calls  oak  land,  would  it 
not  ? — A  great  proportion  of  it  would. 

1061.  And  with  regard  now  to  Oakley,  if 
you  will  look  at  that,  there  is  a  large  stretch  of 
]>lantation  there,  is  there  not? — Yes  {pointing 
to  it). 

1062.  Does  not  that  also  fall  within  Mr.  Trim- 
mer's map  of  oak  lands  ? — It  falls  within  M  r.  Trim- 
mer's map  of  oak  lands;  but  so  do  the  barren 
hills  about  Ashley,  and  so  do  all  those  poor  bogs 
about  Burlev ;  so  does  all  that  miserably  pow 
land  on  both  sides  of  Hasley  inclosure  so  do 
parts  of  IJroomy  Plain,  between  Ocknell  and  Roe. 

1063.  1  think  if  you  refer  to  the  map  you  will 
see  that  the  whole  of  Broomy  Plain,  or  Pickett 
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Plain,  the  whole  of  those  poor  lands  near  Bramble 
Hill  and  down  to  Burley  are  all  mraitioned  in  Mr.  - 
Trimmer's  map  as  being  heath  lands  of  the 
forest  ? — I  did  not  mention  Bramble  Hill ;  I  stud 
Ashley  Walk,  round  both  sides  of  Hasleylnolosuref 
part  of  Broomy  Plain,  the  low  grounds  in  that ; 
parts  of  those  poor  bo^y  places  about  Burley^ 
parts  about  Holmsley,  parts  of  the  land  about  Hur- 
chesley,  parts  of  the  land  between  Decoy  Pood 
Inclosure  and  Culverley  Farm,  fmd  also  part  of 
the  land  about  both  the  Beaulieu  Heaths. 

1064.  Those  are,  you  think,  fairly  described 
in  Mr.  Trimmer's  map  as  open  heath  lands  of  the 
forest  ? — They  are  poor  open  heath  lands. 

1065.  I  will  just  ask  you  to  look  at  the  map, 
again,  and  look  at  Islands  Thorns  and 
Kyeworth ;  Islands  Thorns  is  an  inolosure  al- 
ready made ;  Eyeworth,  a  proposed  inclosure ; 
if  you  compare  diat  with  Mr.  Trimmer's  mm, 
I  iJoink  you  will  see  that  they  almost  exactfy 
cover  the  ground  which,  in  that  otherwise  poor 
district,  is  the  oak  land  of  the  forest  ? — No,  it  ia 
exactly  the  reverse.  Eyeworth,  marked  upon 
that  plan  with  blue  colour,  a  sort  of  triangle  on 
the  borders  of  the  forest,  is  coloured  here  as  not 
oak  land. 

1066.  But  as  to  Islands  Thorns,  it  is  as  I  say, 
is  it  not  ? — ^I  was  asked  the  question  with  regard 
to  both ;  and  I  follow  on  and  say,  that  part  of 
Islands  Thorns  is  coloured  upon  Mr.  Trimmer's 
map  as  oak  land,  as  land,  in  his  opinion,  suited 
for  the  growth  of  oak. 

1067.  To  follow  down,  we  will  come  to  Auses 
Wood,  a  proposed  inclosure,  but  rejected ;  does 
not  that  cover  almost  exactly  the  piece  of  oak 
land  in  Mr.  Trimmer's  map  ? — It  does,  to  a  cer- 
tfun  extent,  and  includes  within  its  boundwy 
Auses  Wood,  South  Bentley,  North  Bendey, 
Green  North  Wood,  and  a  considerable  portioD 
of  land  upon  which  there  is  now  no  timber  at 
all,  nor  ever  has  been,  within  the  memory  of 


man. 


1068.  Just  following  down,  there  is  Slnfter's  ; 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  poor  land  in  the 
upper  part  of  Slufter's,  does  not  that  follow 
ahuost  exactly  the  line  of  the  best  oak  land  ?— It 
follows  very  nearly,  but  not  quite  the  line  pointed 
out  as  showing,  in  Mr.  Trimmer's  opinion,  land 
suited  for  the  growth  of  oak. 

1069.  There  are  all  the  proposed  indosores 
now  to  the  north-east  of  the  forest;  there  is 
King's  Gurn  Gutter  partly  inclosed,  and  pardj 
proposed  to  be  inclosed;  there  is  the  bhave 
Green  Inclosure,  and  there  is  another  large  in- 
closure there;  there  is  Brattiey,  and  Broohis 
Hill,  and  Buskets  Lawn,  down  to  Ashurst ;  does 
not  nearly  the  whole  of  that  fall  within  Mr. 
Trimmer's  map  of  oak  lands? — Brattlej  was 
inclosed  previous  to  Mr.  Trimmer's  report; 
Brattiey  was  inclosed  in  1829,  and  Mr. 
Trimmer's  report  was  in  1849. 

1070.  I  merely  ask  you  whether  that  great 
line  of  inclosure  coming  from  Canterton  right 
down  to  Ashurst,  either  indosores  or  proposed 
inclosures,  does  not  come  within  the  limits  of 
Mr.  Trimmer's  map  showing  the  oak  land  of  dM 
forest  ? — The  site  of  King's  Gram  Inclosure  and 
Shave  Green,  and  of  Brockia  Hill,  which  I  think 
were  the  inclosures  mentioned,  do  come  wholly 
within  the  dtes  laid  down  by  Mr.  Trimmer  as 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  oak.  Brattiey  is 
within  the  district,  but  it  was  indosed  20  yeus 
before  Mr.  Trimmer  made  his  report. 
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1071.  I  ma^  take  it  then,  as  a  whole,  either 
the  proposed  lenclosures  or  the  inclosures  that 
have  been  made,  fairly  correspond  oa  that  map 
on  the  wall  with  Mr.  Trimmer's  map  of  the  oajc 
lands  ? — In  some  cases  thej  do ;  in  many  cases 
they  do  not. 

1072.  You  mar  dispute  Mr.  Trimmer's  autho- 
rity, but  just  taking  the  two  maps  together,  I 
wish  to  ask  you  thin  one  questicm ;  if  you  put 
the  two  maps  side  by  side,  do  theyuot  almost 
entirely  oorrespond  ? — No,  they  do  not ;  they 
differ  in  many  cases;  but  still  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  they  correspond. 

1073.  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  yon  another 
question ;  I  suppose  you  kuow  that  Mr.  'I'rinmier 
was  a  very  long  time  in  the  forest,  and  made  a 
very  careful  survey  of  it  ? — I  have  no  knowledge 
of  that ;  it  was  belfore  I  was  appointed,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  was  there,  or  whether  he 
was  not  there. 

1074.  Did  you  ever  read  his  report? — Yes, 
I  have  read  it. 

1075.  How  long  ago? — Upon  my  word  I  can- 
not say  that.  I  (uresay  I  have  read  it  several 
times,  but  I  cannot  say  how  long  it  is  since  1 
last  read  it.  • 

1076.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
cutting  of  woods,  Mr.  Howard  has  stated  to  us 
that  you  could  give  us  more  information  than  he 
could  do  in  re^rd  to  that  matter ;  in  regard  to 
the  inslosures  made  in  18.58  and  1859  to  1860, 
that  is  Shave  Green  and  Brochis  Hill,  was  there 
any  beautiful  timber  in  that  wood  ? — There  was 
some  timber  on  both  of  those  inclosures ;  but  it 
was  not  of  a  fine  or  beautiful  character  at  all  to 
be  compared  to  the  ornamental  parts  of  the  timber 
which  are  now  standing. 

1077.  Were  there  not  some  beautiful  old  yew 
trees  in  Sloden? — There  were  some  beautiful 
yew  trees  in  Sloden,  but  when  the  poor  and  back 
growing  timber  is  taken  away  from  those  trees, 
it  is  a  matter  of  experience  to  me  that  it  is  quite 
useless  to  leave  the  trees  exposed  to  the  blast  of 
the  south-west  winds  whidK  we  experience  in  the 
New  Forest.  Where  there  were  some  yew  trees 
in  the  inclosore  which  stood  together  and  sheltered 
one  another,  those  are  left,  and  are  standing  to- 
gether now ;  only  a  part  of  old  Sloden  was  taken 
and  inclosed;  the    wildest  and  most  beautiful 

Erte  in  the  New  Forest,  which  Mr.  William 
)ee  in  his  poem  calls  "  Sloden's  Haunted 
Thorns,"  are  standing  at  the  preasent  day ;  700 
yew  trees  axe  standing  at  the  present  time. 

1078.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
left  the  trees  which  sheltered  the  yew  trees, 
rather  than  to  cut  them  down  ? — The  trees  which 
sheltered  the  yew  trees  had  been  planted  there 
since  the  year  1776,  and  were  of  tnat  character 
that  there  was  not  any  hope  of  Iheir  becoming 
erentu^y  fine  timber,  except  some  few  which 
appear  to  have  stood  upon  the  inclosure  previous 
to  the  planting  of  it  in  1776,  owing  to  the  much 
greater  size  wbich  they  had  attained  when  the 
inclosure  came  to  be  out  down. 

1079.  I  know  Perry  Wood  very  well ;  there 
are  very  few  clumps  of  trees,  I  think,  left  stand- 
ing in  Perry  Wood,  are  there  not? — In  Perry 
Wood  indoeure,  one  of  the  most  beauti&l  aaid 
oonspicnous  clumps  in  the  iHiole  forest  is  left 
standing ;  it  contams  a  tree  of  eniMrmous  dimen- 
rions ;  were  are  but  two  in  the  whole  forest  that 
are  equal  to  that  tree ;  one  stands  near  the  tele- 
graph toll-house,  in  a  wood  just  to  the  north  of 
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Islands  Thorns,  inolo8e<l;  the  other  tree  that 
comes  at  all  near  to  it  stands  in  Burley  old  inclo- 
sure, planted  in  the  time  of  King  WilUam,  under 
the  Act  of  William  the  Third. 

1080.  I  will  ask  you  now  with  regard  to  High- 
land Water ;  with  the  exception  of  a  smalt  por- 
tion the  whole  of  that  was  cleared,  was  it  not  ? — 
No;  Highland  Water  was  almost  practically 
without  timber  upon  it;  the  only  timber  that 
stood  in  Highland  Water  was  at  Puckpits,  planted 
in  (he  time  of  William  the  Third,  called  one  of 
King  William's  inclosure,  a  part  of  Wickwood, 
a  ptat  of  Bolderwood  Hill,  and  some  few  trees 
scattered  up  the  water,  called  Highland  Water, 
from  which  the  inclosure  derives  its  name. 
Puckpits  planted  by  King  William  was  only 
partially  covered  with  timber  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  the  soil ;  and  of  the  part  which  was 
covered  with  timber,  I  only  cut  such  part  as  was 
in  the  valley  and  on  the  east  side,  and  I  left  the 
whole  of  the  timber  standing  on  the  east  and 
north  and  centre  part  of  the  old  inclosure  called 
Puckpits,  because  it  was  so  conspicuous  and 
beautiful  an  object  from  Bolderwood  Hill,  wbich 
is  so  much  frequented  by  the  public  for  pic-nics ; 
and  on  account  of  the  beauty,  not  only  of  the 
distant  scenery,  but  of  the  woods  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  part  of  Wickwood  which  I  men- 
tioned as  being  within  the  inclosure  is  wholly 
standing  at  the  present  day  ;  no  timber  whatever 
has  been  cut  in  it,  except  that  this  year  a  few 
very  rotten  trees,  absolutely  dead  ax^  of  no  size 
and  picturesque  beauty  to  make  them  worthy  of 
remaining,  were  cut  down,  and  h&ve  been  assigned 
to  the  claimants  for  fuel  wood ;  the  other  wood 
which  is  mentioned,  namely,  that  upon  Bolder- 
wood  Hill,  stands  perfect  at  the  present  time,  and 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  wood,  also  very  con- 
spicuous from  Bolderwood. 

1081.  Without  going  too  much  into  detail,  I 
want  to  ask  you  one  question  more  in  respect  to 
King's  Gam  Gutter,  and  the  place  called  Burnt 
Furzen.  Has  not  that  to  a  great  extent  been 
dearetl.  I  do  not  want  you  to  go  much  into 
detail,  but  to  give  a  general  answer  ? — It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  answer  the  question  accurately 
and  as  it  ought  to  be  answered,  unless  I  do  go 
somewhat  into  detail,  because  the  circumstances 
of  King's  Gam  inclosure  were  very  peculiar. 
King's  Gam  inclosure  as  it  was  eventually  made, 
as  it  is  made  at  the  present  time,  is  not  much 
over  the  quantity  which-  a  clause  in  the  Deer 
Bemoval  Act  obliges  the  inclosures  to  be,  namely, 
3o0  acres.  That  inclosure  was  very  much  re- 
duced. The  part  upon  which  the  timber  is  cut 
was  the  part  which  was  planted  under  the  Act  of 
William  the  Third  for  the  growth  of  Navy  timber, 
and  the  timber  went  to  the  Navy.  The  part 
called  Burnt  Furzen  is,  I  believe,  now  without 
the  existing  inclosure,  but  it  was  within  the  in- 
closure as  It  was  proposed,  and  it  was  out  because 
it  was  within  the  proposed  inclosure,  and  there 
was  no  notion  that  there  would  be  such  an  opposi- 
tion as  there  turned  out  to  be  to  the  inclosure  of 
that  land,  because  thwe  is  no  other  land  inclosed 
there  within  a  very  considerable  distance ;  and, 
therefore,  it  was  thought  that  Bramshaw  ought 
fairly  to  bear  some  little  proportion  of  the  in- 
closed lands  which  were  to  be  taken  under  the 
Deer  Removal  Act. 

1082.  Then  in  fact  it  was  actually  cleared 
before  it  was  positively  sanctioned  ? — It  was ;  it 
was  cleared  before  it  was  finally  sanctioned ;  and 
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batch.  therefore  the  timber  haTing"  been  removed  th« 
,  '  oommoners  are  now  in  poasessioiT,  and  take  by 
4  June  1875.  j^g  mouths  of  their  cattle  the  pasturage  upon 
that  land  which  has  been  alluded  to,  which  was 
deared  of  thnber,  and  which  maybe  presumed  to 
be  much  better  than  it  was  before  the  clearing  of 
the  timber  as  regards  the  pasture  for  those  com* 
moners. 

1083.  Mr.  Howard  has  stated  to  us  that  he 
thinks  ^at  the  value  of  the  ornamental  timber  of 
the  old  woods  is  greater  standing  than  cot.  I 
suppose  you  are  of  the '  saeM  opmion,  are  yo« 
not? — I  am  ofopinion  that  the  existing  woods  in 
the  forest,  comprisii^  by  estimation  5,000  acres 
of  natural  wood,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  wood 
planted  under  the  Act  of  William,  are  of  infinitely 
greater  value  to  stand,  except  in  some  cases 
where  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  the  timber 
for  its  proper  management  on  account  of  its 
defective  state,  than  they  woold  be  to  ctrt,  in 
whatever  way  Pariiament  may  think  proper  to 
deal  with  this  property. 

1084.  Mr.  Howard  also  stat«d  to  us  that  in 
respect  to  making  inclosnres,  you  submit  in  the 
first  instance  a  proposal  for  indoeure  to  the 
office,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  do,  when  Mr.  Howard 
directs  me  to  do  so. 

1085.  It  originated  with  yon,  I  mean? — When 
Mr.  Howard  directs  me  to  point  ont  lands  which  I 
think  are  suitable  for  inoosure,  and  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, I  do  so  repbrt'  to  him  which  lands  I  think 
are  suitable  for  inclosure  under  the  Commission, 

1086.  The  inclosures  which  were  proposed  in 


ihe 


year. 


think  1870,  that  is  Mark  Arfi,  and 
those  other  inclosnres,  which  were 'not  all  ac- 
cepted, included  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
beautiftil  woods  of  the  forest,  drd  they  not? — The 
inclosures  proposed  on  the  9th  of  August  1870 
by  the  committee  of  the  Conmiissioners,  which  it 
had  been  arranged  shonld  choose  the  inclosnres 
for  the  ftiture,  were  selected  by  that  committee, 
and  this  is  the  letter  sending  them  to  Mr.  Howard : 
"We  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  in 
consequence  of  a  letter  bearing  date  9th  June 
1870,  No.  873,  we  herewith  transmit  to  you  the 
plans  of  projected  inclosures  which  we  beg  to 
recommend  to  th6  notice  of  the  Commission. 
We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  obe- 
Sknt  servants,  Jff.  C.  Pauht,  fr.  Ckmentt,  D. 
Eesdaile,  Henry  Compton,  L,  H.  Cumberhatch. — 
The  Honourable  Jbmes  K.  Howard. 


New  RmxtT. 
Schedule  of  projected  Inclosares,  Augu«t  1870. 


No. 

on 

Map. 

W»Ik». 

QaantHy. 

■ 
1 
2 

3 

4 
fi 
6 
7 
8 
9 

AiUer  >       - 
Eyeworth 

Harktmy       • 
Liang  Sim    - 
Thorner  BlU 
Pinnicks 

Antes  Wood - 
Bnttley 

AiU«y       ... 

Eyeworth    And   Bram- 
ble HID. 
BlnefleMandWihreiley 
.    ditto    -    ditto 
Hohmdey    -       •       • 
Broomy      -        •,       - 

Byowoitb  and  BrooBy 
Barley,  Bolderwood,  and 
Broomy. 

a.    r.   p 
700    0    0 
395    0    0 

63fi    0   0 
406    0    0 
400    0    0 
575    0    0 
416    9    0 
440    0    0 
730    0    0 

4,586    3    8 

Chairman: 

1087.  I  do  not  think  you  have  answered  the 
question  of  the  noble  Lord-;  the  question  was, 
did  those  inclosupes  reconnnended  l*y  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Commisraoners  include  a  great  pro- 
pwtion  of  old  woods  o?  not ;  we  only  want  ye» 
or  no  to  that  question  ? — No  ;  the  only  case  in 
winoh  there  were  any  c/H  woods  of  anv  size  were 
Bnrttley-  and  Anses  Wood.  Anees  Wood  En- 
closure wBs  alWwards  abandoned  ahoge^er, 
and  Brattlejr  had  the  timber  luid  ta&en  out  of 
it  by  direetiott  of  the  Commission.  On  Aoree 
Down  in  Bolderwood,  Pinnieke,  Thomey  Hill, 
Ashley,  Eyeworth,  Mkrkway,  and  Long  Slade, 
there  were  not  old  woods  of  any  nze ;  so  that 
on  only  two  of  the  inclosures  proposed  was  there 
any  timber  of  any  aocotmt,  one  of  whieh  was 
Anses  Wood,  and  the  other  Brattley.  Anses 
Wood  was,  ne  I  say,  afterwards  altogether  abauo 
doned,  aad  Brattley  bad,  by  direction  of  &e 
Commission,  the  woodlands  taken  out  of  it,  so 
that  there  was  no  woedtand  left. 

1088.  Was  not  Mark  Ash  in  that  proposed  in- 
cJoeure  ?— No,  it  was  not. 

1089.  It  was  proposed  later,  was  it  ? — No,  it 
was  proposed  earlier. 

1090.  At  what  date? — It  was  proposed  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Lyndhurst  on  the  first-of  March 
1866  ;  it  was  numbered  10  on  the  j^n ;  Knight 
Wood  in  Rinefield,  Hurley,  and  Bolder  Wood 
walks,  estimated  to  contain  750  aeres ;  "  l^is  pro- 
posal" (a  proposal  referring  to  i^ut  7,000  acres) 
"was  agreed  to  and  adopted  by  the  CommissionerB, 
subject  to  a  driftway  one  cnain  in  width  beii^ 
left  through  the  tract  of  land,  ctdled  Lucas 
Castle,  from  Minstead  Manor,  taking  the  line  of 
the  existing  trackway.  It  was  iiirther  proposed 
by  Mr.  Howard  that,  in  addition  to  the  aboTO> 
named  7,000  acres,  and  in  order  to  make  up  the 
10,000  acres  mentioned  in  the  Act  14  &  15  Vict, 
c.  76,  a  further  tract  of  land,  called  Burley 
Bocks,  containing  about  650  acres,  should  also 
be  admeasured  and  indoeed.  This  wa»  also 
agreed  to,  and  antborised  by  the  ConnnssioBers. 
Tne  extent  already  inclosed  under  llie  provisiona 
of  the  Deer  Removal  Act  is  2,224  acres,  1  rood, 
8  poles,  and  the  quantity  of  land  now  directed 
to  be  admeasured  and  inclosed  is  intended,  with 
the  above-mentioned  2,224  acres,  1  rood,  8  pok», 
to  make  up  the  total  quantity  of  10,000  aoree 
authorised  to  be  inclosed  under  tiie  New  Forest 
Deer  Removal  Act,  1851.  Ordered,  That  the 
several  tract*  of  land  of  which  the  in«lo8ure  was 
proposed,  and  approved  of  at  this  meeting,  be 
admeasured  by  a  sworn  surveyor,  and  be  set  out 
and  inclosed  in  porsnanee  of  the  provisions  and 
directions  contained  in  the  said  Act,  14  &  16 
Vict,  c  76,  and  commission,  and  that  a  sworn 
surveyor  be  directed  accordingly.  James  K. 
Bdward,  Chairman." 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

1091.  You  are  atvare^  I-  suppose,*  that  the 
Comaaittee  of  tbe  House  of  Lords  in  1868,  pro- 
posed that  in  the  event  of  an  allotment  to  the 
Cnnrn  in  fee,  ail  the  existing  iaolosures  should 
be  taken  for  the  Grown  1;  that  in  the  interest  of 
the  Crown,  as  well  as  the  commoners,  all  existing 
indosums  should  be  so  taken  ?r-Xhe  report  of 
that  Committee  aays':— >■"  This  course  ooneuta  in 
tbe  appointment  ci  a  oouuniMion  £or  the  punwM 
of  allotting  to  tiie  Crown  certain  portions  of  the 
forest  in  fee,  freed  from  all  common  rigfata,  and 
leaiving  the  residue  to  tbe  ocmnoners  to  deal 
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Lord  ffenn/  Scott— rCcmimtfA- 

with  in  such  momter  as  they  sat^y  think  biest' 
The  subject  is  ooe  of  a  difficult  «&d  dalicale 
nature,  and  full  opportunity  should  be  given  to 
all  parties  interested  to  vatke  reproaentations, 
which  should  be  fairly  and  impartially  oonaidered. 
It  in  desirable,  in  the  interest  of  the  ooHunoners, 
that  the  Crown  should  take  all  existing  iaclo- 
sures  as  a  portion  of  the  allotmient  for  the  rights 
of  the  Crown,  and  that  the  allotuseats  for: the 
Crown  sliould  be  made,  in  such  partioas  imd  aitair 
ations  as  may. least  inteifere  with  the  oouTenieaoe 
of  the  resident  conunonetB." 

1092.  The  point  I  wanted  to,  ask  was  simply 
this ;  if  all  the  proposed  incloaures  were  allotted 
in  fee  to  the  Crown,  would  not  that  really  have 
Included  the  greater  portion  of  the. old  woods, in 
the  forest?— But  the Xiords' recomaveadation  was, 
that  "all  existing  inclosures,"  not  those  pro- 
posed, should  be  taken  "  as  a  portion  •f  the  aUo4^ 
ment  for  the  rights  of  the  Crown." 

1093.  But  Mark  Ash  was  proposed  m  1866, 
was  it  not? — Previous  to  the  Lonls'  Conumttee 
in  1868,  Mark  Ash  was  eot  out  by- the  Coouiua- 
aion,  of  which  I  am  one. 

1094.  But  still  it  stood  as  one  proposed,  did  it 
not  ?— Not  at  the  time  of  the  Lords  making  that 
proposal.  This  report  of  theirs  is  in  1868,  and 
therefore  before  that  time  Mark  Ash  had  been 
cut  out,  and  r^ected  by  the  Commission  of  whidi 
I  am  a  member. 

1095.  It  had  not  been  r^ected  in  1866  ?— In 
1868  it  had,  when  the  Lords  made  their  report. 
Here  is  the  Tejeotion  of  it  (the  date  is  the  1 1th 
of  October  1866).  «  Proposed  by  Mr.  Howard 
that  the  plan  be  approved;"  that  is,  "No.  10, 
Knight  Wood,  89d  acres  2. roods ;"  that  isftftor  it 
had  Deen surveyed  by  a  svorn  surveyor;  ^'sixe 
objected  to,  and  proposal  made  that  the  boundary 
line  should  run  »om  the  corner  of  Aiuderwood 
Plantation  to  south  west  corner  of  Woosen's 
Hill  inclosure.     Amended  proposal,  agreed  to>" 

1096.  'llie  point  I  fvant  to  put  to  you  is  this, 
that  if  the  Crown  were  posseiesed  in  fee  ef  the 
whole  of  those  iadosures,  the  right  of  the  public 
would  entirely  be  barred  in  aocordanee  with  the 
terms  of  the  Act? — If  an  Act  was  passed  in 
aocordanee  with  the  reooounendalion  of  the 
Liords*  Conunittee  of  1868,  «ad  Ike  existing  in- 
eloenres  were^aUotted  to  the  Crown  by  the  Com- 
missiooers  appointed  by  the  Bill,  which  the  Lords 
proposed  should  be  brou^t  to,  uati.  .passed  uito 
an  Act,  then  they  would  belong  to  the  Crown  in 
fee,  sul^eet,  of  course,  to  so  common  rights, 
because  the  common  rights  would  have  been  done 
away  with  by  the  Act.  Their  Lordships  propoae 
that  the  common  rights  sheuld  be  done  atv«ay  with. 

1097.  I  have  a  queetian  or  two  to  ask  with  re- 
ference to  the  question  of  the.  gates.  You  eaid 
the  other  day  tkat  the  commoners  had  no  ^rier- 
aace,  I  think,  with  regard  to  the  driftways  in  the 
forest.  I  allude  to  your  answer  to  Quaslaoii 
919 ;  you  say,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman's 
question,  virtually  that  there  is  no  grievance  in 
regard  to  the  driftways.  You  prc^bly  <knoir 
the  liae  of  road  (I  speak  of  matters  in  uy  own 
experience),  which  .xuns  from  Penseiley  gate 
towards  Lyndhiu-st ;  there  is  a  laiaokway,  I  think 
you  know,  that  runs  by  the  edge  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchesteris  purlieu ;  u  not  that  eut  <  off  bv 
Denn^  Lodge  melosore,  and  the  comernof  Park 
Hill  melosure? — No,  it  is  not;  it  oontijuus 
straight  to  Lyndhurst  by  Denny  Itod^ ;  there  is 
a  dnrtway  visible  upon  that  plaa. 
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1088.  The  corner  of  the  indoeuve  comes  right  "^"^^^ 
aetroas  it,  does  it  not?-^There  is  Peanerley  gate  4  Jnne  1875. 
{ooiuting  to-themapy;  the  track  eomes  along  here 
tATOU^  the  Bishop  of  Wim;hester^  purlieu,  and 
then  it  runs  at  the  back  bene,  aad  caters  tlue 
driftway  and  goes  away  to  LyndhorBt ;  so  that  is 
one  oontiiMMus  traok  to  LyadhniMt  by  Penncrley 
gate  {dtaeriimg  it  on.  the  map). 

1099.  Just  put  Tour.peintcfr  at  the  corner  of 
the  house,  close  to  Denny  Lodge  inoloeure ;  that 
little  oeraer  goes  right  oiver  the  aawient  road- 
way, or  hi^way,  or  trackway,  whatever  you  like 
to  call  it;  doee  it  not  ?-^That  little  corner  as  well 
as  all  the  part  coloured  liMre  belangs  to  the 
BishAp  of  Wiaefaeater,  or  the  EodMiastMal  Cite- 
niauoaen;  there  is  a  trackway  iadicated  here 
which  runs  straight  outside  here  {fmxting  it  •«<% 
««d  there  is  no  tnckway  indicated ,  on  this  map 
running  into  this  part {pointiiu/  to  tkemap). 

1100.  Where  you  are  pranting  is  wi  impassable 
pact  ? — No,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  it  is  perfectly 
eound  ground. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

UQl.  There  is  a  great  ditch  down  there,  is 
there  not  ? — That  is  in  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter's purlieu,  which  is  wholly  out  of  the  oontrd 
of  the  Crown. 

1 102.  You  can  ride  aeroas,  but  no  carriage  oua 
gat  across  ? — No ;  it  is  in  ^e  Bishop  of  Win- 
iJiester's  purlieu,  wbidi  does  out  belong  to  the 
■Crown,  and  the  owners «f  that  purlieu  have  never 
thought  proper  to  make  any  trackway ;  it  is  a 
roadway  for  hocaes  and  im  cattle,  but  the  bri^ 
is  too  narrow  to  admit  of  a  carriage  going  over, 
except  it  is  a  uanrow  one. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

1103.  I  will  take  just  one  other  part  of  the 
forest ;  I  will  take  Oakky  iadosure.  Does  not 
Oakley  inclosure  intersect  an  old  way  that  used 
to  run  from  Burley  to  Bolderwood? — ^I'here  wa» 
no  road  tbore,  but  there  was  a  trackway  running; 
from.Burley  to  Bolderwood,  an  old  forest  traok,. 
such  as  there  are  in  every  direction,  making  a 
complete  network,  as  appears  en  this  plan.  There 
are  roadways  in  every  direction  ov«r  all  parts  of 
the  open  parts  of  the  forest ;  they  run  aad  inter- 
laoe  one  another  in  every  directioa. 

1104.  I  will  only  ask  you  this  one  more  ques- 
tion on  the  question  of  roadways ;  taking  it  from 
■Brockenhurst,  ^oing  to  Fletcher's  Thorn  and 
Vinney  Ridge,  M  there  not  a  trackway  ? — There 
is  a  trackway  leading  to  Fletcher's  Thorn,  and' 
^oix^  out  of  it  on  the  other  side  into  the  other 
inclosure  called  Kinefidd  Sandy's. 

1105.  K  the  gates  are  loeked,  of  course  access 
through  them  is  almost  impossible  ? — Yes,  it  is ; 
but  they  are  only  looked  onee  a  year,:  just  to  keep 
up  the  right  of  the  Crown,  under  the  Act  of 
WiUiam  3,  and  the  48th  ef  Qeo.  3,  which  says 
that  after  these  areas  are  inclosed  there  shall  be 
no  right  of  any  sort  or  kind  through  these  in- 
elosures. 

1106.  I  will  take  Wood  Fidley  inclosure,  and 
adl  that  part ;  is  it  not  a  faet  that  the  gates  of 
these  indosuree  are  looked  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer? — They  are  locked  after  thehunting 
season  is  over  on  aeoount  of  the  cattle  of  the 
■commoners  which  they  trim  ■  into  this  inclosure 
to  feed,  because  the  pasturage  is  so  yery  much 
better  upon  the  lands  planted  with  timber,  than 
it  is  apon  the  open  parts  of  the  forest,  and  their 
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herbatck.      cattle  get  fat  on  i  fc.     The  moment  tke  cub  hunling 

season  begins,  in  August  or  September,  according 

4  June  1875.  to  weather,  those  gates  are  open,  and  remain  open 
for  the  rest  of  the  season ;  and  it  is  only  some  of 
them  that  are  kept  locked,  even  in  the  summer ; 
and  every  person  who  has  asked  has,  from  time 
immemorial,  had  keys  supplied  to  him ;  so  that 
they  can  go  freely  over  every  part  ol  the  forest, 
those  which  are  inclosed,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  uninclosed. 

1107.  lam  afraid  then  it  has  been  my  mis- 
fortune to  find  them  nearly  always  locked  ? — If 
your  Xjordship  has  been  out  hunting  I  do  not 
think  you  would  find  them  locked.  On  a  recent 
occasion,  when  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  was  hunting, 
men  were  sent  not  only  to  keep  open  the  huntine 
gates,  but  also  tiie  large  gates  used  for  carts,  and 
to  keep  them  propped  open  all  day  in  case  the 
hounds  should  go  tnrough. 

1108.  I  speak  of  the  summer  season? — And 
so  do  I.  Every  person  may,  if  they  wish,  have 
keys  of  those  inclosures,  so  that  they  can  go  over 
them,  wherever  they  please,  even  when  locked. 

1109.  Do  you  apprehend  that  there  is  any 
more  danger  from  cattle  now  in  summer  time 
than  in  the  winter? — ^What  sort  of  danger  do 
you  refer  to  ? 

1110.  I  mean  danger  of  the  cattle  getting  in? 
— Yes,  I  think  there  is ;  or  at  any  rate  the 
damas;e  to  the  young  oaks  is  greater  when  the 
shoots  are  tender;  a  great  amount  of  damage 
may  be  done  by  one  ammal,  and  as  so  few  people 
frequent  these  large  inclosures  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  they  are  generally  kept  locked;  but 
with  regard  to  a  great  portion  of  the  inclosures 
in  the  forest,  where  the  people  are  not  so  trouble- 
some as  they  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beau- 
lieu  and  Brockenhurst,  it  is  not  requisite  that 
they  should  be  kept  looked  even  during  the 
summer;  and  they  are  not.  , 

nil.  Do  vou  find  that  the  people  in  Beaulieu 
and  Brockennurst  are  more  troublesome  than  in 
any  other  patt  of  the  forest? — I  find  that  the 
inclosures  between  Beaulieu  and  Brockenhurst 
and  Lyndhurst  are  much  more  turned  into  by 
commoners  than  any  other  inclosures  in  iiie  New 
Forest.  In  some  of  the  indoeures  up  at  Burley, 
and  up  at  the  North  by  Brookis  Hill  and  Shave 
Green,  we  have  no  trouble  at  all;  but  in  this 
neighbourhood,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  they 
are  exceedingly  troublesome ;  the  pasturage  is 
very  good  within  the  inclosures  there,  and  the 
people  are  exceedingly  troublesome,  and  it  is  a 
constant  occupation  for  the  woodmen  and  keepers; 
indeed,  sometimes  I  am  obliged  to  send  oot  a 
whole  body  of  workmen  to  get  these  animals,  the 
commoners'  cattle,  out  of  those  inclosures. 

1112.  Have  you  ever  pounded  any  of  those 
animals  ? — Yes,  I  have  pounded  a  number ;  but 
the  difficulty  about  pounding  them  is  this,  that 
very  often  it  is  not  tke  man  whose  cattle  are  in 
who  is  the  man  who  has  turned  them  in,  and  let 
his  own  and  all  the  rest  in ;  and  therefore  it 
punishes  the  man  who  really  is  not  in  fault  in  the 
matter ;  and  therefore  I  have  not  pounded  them 
so  frequently  as  I  should  do  if  I  conld  fix  upon 
the  man  who  actually  opened  the  gate  and  turned 
them  in. 

1113.  Are  there  not  ponies  running  all  the 
year  round  now  in  Wood  Fidley  ? — No,  there 
are  not.  There  are  frequent  drifts,  getting  la- 
bourers together,  to  help  tlie  keepers  and  the 
woodmen  to  get  those  cattle  out,  and  as  fast 


Lord  Henry  5ctf«— continued. 

as  they  are  turned  out  they  contrive  to  get  them 
in.  Sometimes  I  have  known  the  fences  bruken 
down  to  do  it. 

1114.  We  were  told  that  if  there  was  a  sever- 
ance between  the  interests  of  the  Crown  and  the 
commoners  the  expense  of  the  forest  would  be 
diminished;  have  you  any  idea  of  what  the 
forest  dues  have  been  within  the  last  23  years  ? 
-—The  forest  dues  payable  for  the  agistment 
cattle  of  the  forest,  I  presume  you  mean.  The 
forest  dues  are  the  sums  payable  by  the  com- 
moners to  the  Crown  in  respect  of  their  rights 
under  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners  in  1854, 
for  their  common  of  pasture,  common  of  turbary, 
common  of  estovers,  and  other  rights  over  the 
forest.    The  gravel  belongs  wholly  to  the  Crown. 

1  i  15.  I  find,  by  referring  to  the  documents, 
the  annual  reports  of  the  expenditure  and  income 
from  year  to  year,  that  under  the  head  of  forest 
dues  it  comes  to  a  little  over  3,000  I.  for  the  23 
years,  which  would  give  an  average  of  nearly  150/. 
a  year ;  that  is,  exclusive  of  anything  to  do  witli 
sand  ? — That  is  simply  money  paid  by  the  com- 
moners for  the  rights  of  agistment  of  cattle  at 
certain  seasons  over  the  forest. 

1116.  So  that  the  duties  of  the  men  employed 
in  collecting  dues  cannot  be  very  great  ? — They 
are  very  great,  because  they  have  to  go  miles 
out  of  the  forest,  for  instance,  into  Dorsetshire 

ointing  to  the  map)  agtun,  right  up  nearly  to 
ialiabury,  and  so  on,  in  order  to  collect  Uiese 
dues;  and  therefore  it  is  rather  an  expensive 
matter  to  collect  them,  and  although  it  is  done 
by  our  own  servants,  without  any  expense  in 
the  way  of  per-centage,  we  are  obliged  to  pay 
the  money  tnat  they  are  out  of  pocket  in  putting 
up  their  horses,  to  collect  these  small  sums  of  a 
penny  and  two-pence  in  forest  dues  to  the  amount 
of  about  150?. 

Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

1117.  When  you  told  us  just  now  that  the 
result  of  stopping  the  cuttins:  of  fern  was  such 
a  disappointment  to  you  that  you  have  abandoned 
the  hope  of  getting  trees  to  grow,  did  you  mean 
that  a  great  number  of  trees  were  destroyed  by 
the  pigs  and  cattle,  or  did  you  mean  that  all  the 
trees  were  so  destroyed  ? — I  meant  all  the  trees; 
there  was  hardly  anything,  nothing  to  make  it 
worth  while,  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  having  the  benefit  of  purchasing  this 
fern. 

1118.  But  as  to  those  saplings  that  happen  to 
spring  up  under  the  protection  of  hollies  and 
thorns,  they  do  escape  the  devastation  of  cattle  ? 
— If  there  is  a  holly  bush,  a  thorn  bush  suffi- 
ciently thick  to  protect  them,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  parts  of  Castle  Malwood  Walk,  that  is  so, 
and,  as  I  was  mentioning  the  other  day,  the  oak 
gets  up  through  the  holly  and  smothers  the 
holly. 

1119.  If  the  protection  of  fences  is  necessary, 
how  does  it  happen  iJiat  all  the  trees  on  the 
waste  of  the  forest  have  grown  up  withou*  the 
protection  of  fences  ? — As  it  happened  200  years 
9^  or  more,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  that  subject  with  accuracy ;  but 
my  own  belief  is  that  not  half  the  number  of 
cattle  were  turned  out  in  those  days ;  and  the 
fence  month  and  the  vrinter  heyning  were  ab- 
solutely strictly  enforced,  and  therefore  the  voung 
saplings  had  a  better  opportunity  of  getting  up 
than  they  have  now. 

1120.  But 
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Mr.  Cowper-Temple — continued. 

1 120.  Bat  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  none 
have  grown  since  200  years? — On  the  contrary, 
there  are  parts  of  the  rarest  in  which  there  are 
now  beautiful  young  trees,  and  I  marked  for 
thinning  a  number  of  those  young  trees  this 
year ;  but  that,  of  course,  is  only  m  particular 
situations  where  the  bushes  have  been  exceed- 
ingly thick,  like  Castle  Malwood  Walk. 

1121.  Do  not  you  think  that  this  accidental 
thinning  out  of  trees  by  cattle  is  one  of  the  rea> 
sens  why  the  natural  woods  are  so  much  more 
picturesque  than  the  woods  that  are  regularly 
thinned  by  hand? — The  natural  woods  are  more 
picturesque  and  irreoular  and  beautiful,  because 
they  are  planted  by  uie  hand  of  nature  and  not 
by  the  hand  of  man. 

1122.  And  secondly,  because  when  they  are 
thinned  out  by  the  action  of  the  cattle,  they  no 
longer  stand  at  re^lar  intervals,  but  in  various 
capricious  ways,  which  give  much  of  their  charm 
to  the  woods ;  is  not  that  so  ? — ^I  do  not  think  it 
is  necessary  to  have  cattle  in  the  woods  in  order 
to  get  the  trees  thinned  out  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner. Nature  herself  will  plant  them  irregularly 
without  the  aid  of  any  cattle. 

1123.  If  you  wanted  only  to  take  care  that  the 
most  picturesque  woods,  like  Mark  Ash,  should 
haye  successors  to  follow  the  old  trees  that  die, 
could  you  not  obtain  that  object  by  planting 
trees  under  the  natural  protection  of  hollies  and 
thorn  bushes,  without  the  necessity  of  putting 
any  fence  to  keep  oflF  cattle  ? — I  am  of  opinion 
that  if  trees  were  so  planted,  any  one  who  had  a 
critical  eye  to  see  wnat  was  natural  and  what 
was  not,  would  know  in  an  instant  that  the  hand 
of  man  was  there,  with  however  much  skill  he 
had  planted  them  as  a  forester.  I  find  that  to  be 
the  case  in  Hollands  "Wood,  where  I  have  planted 
some  trees  which  have  thriven  admirably ;  but 
still  I  am  not  satisfied  with  my  own  work ;  it  is 
not  like,  and  never  will  be  like  the  trees  planted 
by  the  hand  of  nature. 

1124.  But  if  the  object  be  to  maintain  pic- 
turesque woods,  you  cannot  tell  as  that  the 
protection  of  a  fence  is  necessary,  since  the 
object  might  be  attained  in  other  ways  than  by 
keeping  out  cattle  ? — I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  way  except  by  keeping  out  cattle ;  in  some 
parts  they  are  planted  admirably,  but  in  Mark 
Ash  it  is  not  so ;  Mark  Ash  is  a  wood  of  enormous 
beeches,  spreading  to  a  great  size,  and  under 
those  trees  there  is  nothing  growing  of  any  size ; 
it  is  only  where  a  tree  has  fallen,  and  some 
bashes  or  brambles  happen  to  get  up,  tiiat  a  single 
young  tree  is  to  be  seen  in  Mark  Ash  of  any  size. 

1125.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  a  protection  is 
found  necessary  in  some  woods,  but  not  in  others  ? 
— Tes ;  because  I  could  point  outnumerous  woods 
in  the  forest  in  which  there  is  an  ample  succes- 
sion of  wood  now  growing ;  but  it  is  not  so  in 
eyery  wood,  and  is  not  so  in  Mark  Ash. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

1126.  lu  the  cases  to  which  you  allude  the 
trees  grow  up  spontaneously? — They  grow  up 
entirely  spontaneously,  in  spite  of  pigs,  deer, 
<;attle,  and  everything  else,  under  the  protection 
of  the  thick  hollies  and  thorn  bushes. 

1 127.  To  follow  up  Mr.  Cowper-Temple's  ques- 
tions, would  it  not  be  desirable,  in  order  to 
renew  these  woods,  that  in  any  future  arrange- 
ments you  should  have  the  power  to  make  yeiy 
much  smaller  inclosnres  for  that  purpose  than 
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you  are  obliged  to  make  under  the  present  sys-  l>erbatch. 
tem  ? — I  tiiink  that  is  so  certainly,  unless  the  old  >  j„„e  jjj,^ 
wood  happened  to  be  adjoining  to  a  place  about  '"'' 

to  be  inclosed,  as  in  the  case  of  Knight  Wood  and 
Mark  Ash. 

1128.  I  mean  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
inclosures  like  20  or  50  acres  where  you  wished 
to  renew  an  old  wood? — Yes;  where  you  wish 
to  renew  an  old  wood  alone  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  that  power;  the  clause  about  the  300 
acres  was  put  in  entirely  at  the  suggestion  oi 
the  commoners,  not  of  the  Crown. 

1129.  This  would  be  a  different  system,  ap» 
plying  only  to  old  woods  ? — Yes. 

1130.  Not  to  take  in  lawns  on  tiiat  system, 
but  merely  to  inclose  the  old  woods  ? — Yes,  that 
plan  was  adopted  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, and  certain  woods  were  then  what  they  call 
incoppiced,  without  any  planting,  and  they  did 
grow  up  spontaneously  there,  and  are  some  of  the 
woods  which  we  now  see  so  beauriiul. 

1131.  Looking  at  that  map  which  is  before  us, 
has  not  the  policy  uf  the  Woods  and  Forests  been 
to  put  their  inclosures  together  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  yery  large  inclosures  of  solid  woods  ? — 
It  has  occurred  in  those  two  places  here  (pointing 
to  the  map),  but  there  is  this  advantage,  that  they 
are  the  farthest  away  from  the  great  body  of 
commoners;  the  object  was  that  the  inclosures 
should  be  made  as  far  away  from  the  residences 
of  the  commoners,  and  the  lands  to  which  the 
rights  of  common  were  appurtenant,  as  possible, 
and  that  was  the  reason  why  the  Commissioners 
thought  proper  to  inclose  them  for  inclosures. 

1 132.  But  it  must  be  a  very  inconvenient 
system  to  the  commoners  who  happen  to  live  in 
the  neighbourhood? — There  are  but  few  com- 
moners living  in  the  neighbourhood ;  a  great 
portion  of  the  lands  in  this  parish  {pointing  to  the 
map)  have  not  cattle  levant  and  couchant  upon 
them,  which  are  turned  out  in  the  forest ;  they 
belong  mostly  to  gentlemen,  who  do  not  as  a 
rule  turn  out  their  cattle  in  the  forest. 

1133.  But  that  large  inclosure  would  prinoi- 
pally  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaulien  and 
Brockenhurst  ? — This  end  of  it  {pointing  to  the 
map)  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  BeauHeu,  but 
this  part  of  it,  which  is  so  near  here  (pointing  to 
the  map),  is  a  great  wood  and  has  no  inhabitants. 

1134.  But  that  has  been  proposed  to  be  in- 
closed?— I  say  all  along  here  (pointing  to  the 
map)  there  are  very  few  inhabitants.  The  prin- 
cipal farmers  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beaulien,  or  in  this  part  of  the  manor  (describing 
it  on  the  map). 

1135.  But  the  inclosed  part  there  which  is  pink 
is  not  valuable  as  pasturage  at  all,  is  it ;  Beaulien 
Heath  and  round  there,  I  mean  ? — No ;  those 
parts,  except  the  valleys,  are  very  poor  indeed  ; 
they  are  pared  for  tun  by  the  commoners,  and 
have  been  so  pared  for  generations ;  and  conse- 
quently, so  long  as  the  common  rights  are  allowed 
to  exist,  there  never  can  be  any  good  pasture, 
and  the  nature  of  the  land  is  such,  that  until 
cultivated,  nothing  but  heath  could  grow  there, 
even  if  the  paring  did  not  take  place. 

1136.  Then  nothing  being  left  there,  except, 
as  you  say,  that  one  wood  and  a  very  undesirable 
pasture,  does  not  that  account  for  the  fact  of 
Beaulien  and  Brockenhurst  people  being  more 
troublesome  than  in  the  other  part  of  the  forest  ? — 
Possibly  it  may;  but  here,  immediately  adjoining 
this  inclosure,  is  Balmer  Lawn,  the  finest  lawn 
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Mr.  John  Stewart  ^arrfy— ctmtinued. 
in  (he  forest,  irhich  has  been  drained  both  with 

open  cuttings  and  also  witii  under  drains  out  of 

4  June  i8yi,-.  the  railway  drainage  fund. 

Mr.  Rodwell. 

1137.  Do  you  advise  the  commiesionere  at  all 
in  their  selecting  the  portions  that  they  inclose  ? 
'—I  do  not  advise  my  brother  commissioners  on 
the  commission  under  the  letters  patent. 

1138.  Under  the  Act  of  1851  ?— No;  under 
the  Act  of  1851  I  do  not  advise  my  brother  com- 
missioners ;  but  I  do  send  to  my  superior  officer, 
Mr.  HowMrd,  when  he  desires  me,  the  plans  of 
what  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  inclose 
under  that  commission. 

1139.  I  will  not  pursue  the  question,  but  I 
mean  simply  this:  in  the  iaclosures  which  are 
made,  have  you  a  voice  in  the  matter,  directly 
or  indirectly  ? — I  am  a  commissioner  appointed 
by  letters  patent,  under  the  Great  Seal,  and  com- 
mission for  these  inclosures. 

1 140.  And  do  you  take  an  active  part  in  it  ? — 
I  do ;  I  atteud  every  meeting  of  the  commission. 

1141.  I  presume,  from  your  experience  and 
your  position,  that  you  are  the  principal  party  in 
advising  the  inclosures? — I  was  the  principal 
party  till  the  commissioners  themselves  agreed 
uiat  inclosures  should  be  set  out  by  a  committee. 

1142.  Whenwae  that;  was  it  in  1870?— No, 
before  1870.  Under  the  date  of  the  25th  of 
June  1867,  I  find  this  minute:  "It  was  also 
jurranged  t^t  three  or  more  commisuoners,  one 
of  whom  to  be  a  justice  of  the  peace,  not  an  (^oer 
of  the  forest,  should  in  future  personally  inspect 
the  tracts  of  land  proposed  to  be  set  out." 

1 143.  Now,  did  they  personally  inspect  the  land 
th»t  you  suggested  should  be  inclosea  ? — Yes. 

1144.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  letter 
which  you  wrote  in  1853,  about  taking  the  best 
land  for  inclosure,  with  the  ulterior  view  of 
making  the  claims  of  the  commoners  less  valuable ; 
but  do  you  recollect  that  letter? — Yes. 

1 145.  I  will  not  ask  you  about  it  further  than 
this;  have  you,  in  the  advice  which  yon  have 
given  from  time  to  time,  acted  up  to  the  sugges- 
tions contained  in  that  letter  ? — ^1  have  acted  up 
to  the  suggestions  made  in  that  letter  with  re- 
gard to  the  inclosure  of  the  10,000  acres,  so  far 
as  I  could. 

1146.  You  have  been  the  moving  party  in 
these  inclosures  up  to  1867,  when  the  ooounis- 
missioners  inspected  them  ? — Yes,  under  the  in- 
structions of  Mr.  Howard. 

1 147.  Were  you  influ^ced  at  ^il,  in  selecting 
these  inclosures,  by  the  consideration  that  the 
Innd  which  you  were  about  to  inclose  was  good 
or  bad  ? — I  selected,  specially  under  the  old  Acts, 
the  best  lands  that  we  could  find  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  oak  timber;  but  under  the  Act  of 
1851,  when  we  were  enabled  to  grow  other  trees, 
I  selected  some  very  poor  land  of  the  forest,  as, 
for  instance.  Knight  Wood. 

1148.  I  do  not  think  you  quite  apprehend  my 
question.  In  selecting  these  spots  since  1851, 
whether  it  was  for  oak  or  other  timber,  have  you 
been  guided  at  all  by  the  quality  of  the  laud  ;  it 
is  a  simple  question,  I  think  ? — i  es ;  for  instance, 
Knight  Wood  contains  some  of  the  worst  land  in 
tiie  forest;  and  therefore  it  did  not  in  that  case 
take  the  best  laud  of  the  forest,  because  it  con- 
ains  some  of  the  worst. 

1149.  I   will  put  it  in  another  form,  if  you 
please.      Having  written  that  letter  of  1853, 


Mr.  Bodwell — continued. 

which  suggested  the  wisdom  of  inclosing  the 
best  land  when  you  bad  a  cbanee,  did  you  carry 
out  that  view  in  your  own  udvioe  to  the  com- 
missioners ?-— To  the  Commissionets  of  Woods  I 
did. 

1150.  Since  1851?— Sinee  1855. 

1161.  Why  did  you  sdect  the  best  land? — 
Because  it  was  most  for  the  interests  of  the 
Crown  and  of  Her  Majesty  that  the  best  land 
should  be  selected,  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mission which  we  had  received,  and  the  words  of 
the  Deer  Hemoval  Act 

Chairman. 

1152.  In  other  words, 'I  suppose  you  held 
yourself,  as  trustee  for  the  Crown,  bound  to  do 
the  best  you  possibly  could  for  your  emjdoyer  ? 
— Certainly. 

1153.  And,  in  doing  that,  you  selected  the 
best  land,  or  reconunended  that  the  best  land 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  growth  of  timber  ? 
— No ;  I  have  just  said  that  under  the  Act,>the 
Deer  Removal  Act,  some  of  the  worst  land  in 
the  fore«>t  was  selected  by  me  for  inclosure ;  for 
instance,  Knightwood  was  selected. 

1 154.  Still  you  felt  it  to  be  your  duty  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  for  the  Crown  the  inclosure  of 
as  much  good  land  as  you  could  obtain?— Cer- 
tainly, specially  under  tlie  old  Act,  where  oak 
was  directed  to  be  grown. 

1155.  How  was  it;  can  you  tell  the  Com- 
mittee, that  more  of  ike  railway  drainage  fund 
was  not  expended  in  draining  or  otherwise  im- 
proving the  New  Forest,  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  01  Parliament  relating  to  tliat?— When  a 
considerable  part  of  that  money  had  been  laid 
out,  and  only  about  3,000  /.  remained,  the  ver- 
derers,  and  particularly  the  late  Mr.  John  Mills, 
of  Bisterne,  foreseeing  that  after  10  nules  of 
open  drains  had  been  made,  and  500  acres  a£  land 
had  been  drained,  and  a  great  many  bridges  and 
open  cuttings  made,  the  repairs  would  come  to  a 
considerable  amount,  the  verderers  at  tlieir  court 
recommended  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  that 
they  should  not  spend  auy  more  capital,  but  that 
only  the  income  of  the  fund  after  investment 
should  be  expended  from  time  to  time ;  and  they 
gave  at  the  same  court,  sanction,  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  to  the  expenditure  of  about  30  L 
in  some  open  cutting.  Since  that  time  a  con- 
siderable amount  has  been  spent  in  the  repairs  of 
these  open  cuttings,  particularly  after  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Lords'  Committee ;  and  in  that 
year  some  new  works  were  also  undertaken, 
namely,  the  cutting  from  Burley  to  New  Park, 
a  distance  of  nearly  six  miles,  and  from  Hohnsley 
Station  to  Mead  i!^nd,  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles ;  that  and  the  cleaning  out  of  the  open 
cuttings  camo  to  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
raonev  ;  but  since  that  time  only  some  small  sunns 
have  been  laid  out  in  repairing  drains. 

1156.  The  honourable  ana  learned  Member 
has  referred  to  your  letter  of  1853,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  New  Forest;  22  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  then ;  do  you  think  that  what  you 
then  recommended,  as  to  so  exercising  the  powers 
of  the  Deer  Removal  Act  as  to  diminish  the 
rights  of  the  commoners,  was  strictly  in  accord» 
ance  vrith  the  spirit  of  that  Act  and  of  the  com- 
mission afterwards  issued  to  you  and  others  ?-~ 
I  think  that  the  word  "  diminish "  ought  not  to 
have  been  used  there,  because  it  did  not  quite 
express  what  I  meant.    The  commtmers,  at  that 
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BM>tDent,  wer«  m  the  ponession  of  pasturage  to 
the  amount  of  rntaj  thouBand  acres  more  than, 
by  the  Deer  Bemoval  Act  they  were  envied  to; 
«nd  seeing  that  the  CommieaioMr,  in  hia  31st 
Report  to  Parliament,  proposed  that  the  rights 
of  the  commoners  should  be  commuted  and  paid 
for  in  money,  I  gave  that  advice;  and  I  men- 
tioned that  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  10,000 
acres  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  inclosed. 
.  1157.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  extent 
and  the  character  of  the  population  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  New  Forest,  and  of  the  wants  of  the 
labooring  classes? — Yes;  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  that  from  having,  I  suppose,  paid  more 
money  to  the  labourers  of  that  district,  than  any 
odier  man  in  the  forest ;  and  I  know  that  when 
the  Resolution  of  th«  House  of  CoMMuons  was 
directed  to  be  carried  out  in  1871,  tiiere  was  a 
ereat  loss  of  employment  to  the  people  of  the 
district,  and  many  men  came  to  me  to  whom  I 
«ould  not  give  employment.  There  is  a  very 
lat^e  population  living  within  the  district  of  the 
forest,  the  population  is  about  20,000  inhabi- 
tants, witjiout  saying  anything  of  the  population 
of  Southampton,  Salisbury,  Ringwood,  Lyming- 
ton,  and  thwe  parishes  that  are  more  distant 
from  the  present  bonndary  of  the  Forest.  If 
the  petition  of  ti»e  commoners  is  agreed  to,  and 
BO  more  planting  is  done,  it  will  be  a  very  serious 
thing  for  the  inhabitants  living  on  the  borders, 
and  within  the  forest,  as  to  the  employment  <^ 
tlie  people. 

1 156.  Then  as  I  understand,  you  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
tile  district  that  the  present  suspensory  condition 
of  aiairs  should  be  put  an  end  to  ? — Yes ;  in  one 
way  or  another,  according  as  Parliament  may 
demde ;  because  if  we  do  not  plant  any  more,  or 
^e  forest  in  not  in<dosed,  tliere  will  be  a  great 
fraat  of  employment  in  the  district,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  that  a  great  number  of  people  should 
emigrate  or  migrate  from  the  district ;  in  fact,  a 
considerable  number  have  already  done  so  from 
the  parish  of  Brockenhurst ;  and  when  that  order 
oame,  directing  the  Resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  b«  carried  out,  I  told  them  it  could 
•not  be  expected  that  in  future  if  there  was  no 
-planting  to  be  done,  and  if  therefore  several 
tbouaands  a  year  were  not  spent  in  the  winter 
time,  ^ey  could  be  employed  in  the  way  they 
liad  been  in  tSie  past. 

1159.  Are  there  many  small  commoners, 
either  as  owners  or  oecupiere,  who  possess  the 
right  of  oommons  of  pasture? — There  are  a 
great  number  of  small  people  who  hold  either  as 
ocoujpiers  or  as  owners,  living  on  the  borders  of 
the  forest,  to  whom  the  continuance  of  the  right 
of  common  would  be  very  important :  but  at  the 
same  time  many  of  t^m  have  expressed  to  me 
the  opinion  that  if  the  outlying  portions  of  the 
forest  were  inclosed,  and  tliey  were  allowed  to 
have  some  compensation,  either  as  owners  of  the 
noall  pieces  whieh  they  would  get  as  commoners, 
or  as  occupiers  under  other  persons  to  whom 
allotmente  nught  be  given,  the  employment  of 
the  district  wonld  be  very  much  increased  thereby, 
and  tliey  would  be  benefited. 

1160.  You  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
practicable  to  coinpensate  permanentty,  not  tem- 
porally, by  the  eitt  of  small  sums  of  money  or 
small  pieces  of  land,  tliat  large  class  of  small 
commoners  who  possess  the  right  of  pasture  in 
the  forest  ?— I  think  it  wonld  be  perfectly  prao- 
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C&<nr«Mn»— ooatiaued.  Mr.  Cum- 

tIc*We  to  give  them  an  Equivalent  for  their  rights      *^;^*« 
in  land,  m  has  been  dcme  in  all  the  other  forests  4  June  1875. 
of  the  Ci-own,  almost  the  whole  o£  which  have  now 
been  inoloeed. 

1161.  Do  yon  contemplate  the  removal  of  those 
persons  from  their  present  holdings  or  occupa- 
tions?— I  think  that  they  will  be  obliged  to  leave 
the  district  if  employment  is  not  given  to  them, 
eithei'  by  planting  in  the  winter,  or  by  allotting 
lands  for  them  to  cultivate,  so  as  to  give  them 
employment  in  one  way  or  the  other. 

1162.  The  existing  plantations  and  woods 
would,  I  suppose,  supply  occupation  to  a  large 
number  of  persons  ? — They  will  suppfy  oceupar 
tion  for  a  considerable  number  of  persons ;  but 
that  keeps  on  getting  less  and  less  if  no  new 
plantations  are  made;  and  consequently  the 
loni«er  we  go  on  without  planting  the  worse  it 
will  be  for  the  labourers.  A  ^anoe  at  the 
accounts  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  for  the 
New  Forest  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
Resolution  of  1871,  would  show  that  a  very  laive 
sum  of  money  was  annually  spent  during  the 
winter  when  employment  is  most  wanted  by  the 
labourers  in  planting,  because  almost  the  whole 
of  the  cost  of  planting  goes  in  labour,  at  least 
the  greater  portion  goes  in  labour,  which  gives 
employment  to  the  poor  of  the  district  at  a  time 
of  the  year  when  it  is  very  valtiable. 

1163.  Then  if  your  hands  are  untied,  you  look 
forward  to  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the 
annual  expenditure  of  the  depaa-tment  in  the 
New  Forest,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  last 
five  years  ? — Certainly,  because)  when  we  begia 
planting,  the  expenditure  of  capital  will  be  going 
on,  which  it  has  not  been  doing  sinoe  1671 ;  and 
that  money  would  go  in  labour  if  the  Deer 
Removal  Act  were  carried  out. 

il64.  Do  you  think  that  the  mlc«  which 
destroyed  the  earlier  plantation  in  the  New 
Forest,  and  those  sown  at  different  times  by  your- 
self, would  destroy  the  acorns  in  the  natural 
woods  if  inclosed  temporarily  ?— I  do  not  think 
so,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  experieaeo  with  me, 
that  the  mice  in  those  natural  woods  which  have 
been  inclosed  by  me,  are  the  very  animals  which 
transport  the  acorns  from  under  the  trees  where, 
owing  to  the  drip  and  shade,  ilothing  can  grow 
on  to  the  heaths  outside  the  reach  of  those  trees ; 
and  it  is  a  most  interesting  thing  to  see  the  young 
oaks  springing  up  from  the  Httle  store  of  acorns 
which  these  mice  have  collected  on  the  heath, 
and  gorse,  and  fern  outside  the  reach  and  drip  of 
the  trees, 

1165.  Mr.  Howard  gave  some  evidence  as  to 
the  exercise  of  foreetal  rights  over  private  land. 
Are  you  aware  whether  there  are  any  fbvettal 
rights  over  the  land  belonging  to  private  owners 
within  the  forest? — Yes,  there  are  forestal 
rights  which  are  exercised  over  a  considerable 
extent,  about  2,000  acres  iu  all.  fieginniug  at 
the  north,  there  {poititing  to  the  tnap)  we  snoot 
annually  over  the  lands  of  Sir  Edward  Hulse, 

Eart  of  the  parish  of  Breamorc,  and  the  Crown 
as  also  the  right  of  fishing  there  for  about  two 
miles,  some  of  it  being  where  the  forest  is  on  one 
side,  and  Sir  Edward  Hnlse's  land  on  the  other, 
and  some  where  Sir  Edward  Hulse's  land  is  on 
both  sides. 

1 166.  Have  you  stated  all  the  forestal  rights 
which  exist,  speaking  of  fishing  and  shooting  ? — 
No;  there  are  other  forestal  rights  existing 
according  to  the  old  laws  of  the  forest ;  but  thete 
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are  the  only  rights  vrhioh  have  been  exercised  in 
my  time  over  tliese  lands,  lands  all  Avithin  this 
perambulation  {pointing  to  the  map), 

1 1 67.  But  not  being  the  property  of  the  Crown  ? 
— Not  being  the  property  of  the  Crown.  No 
other  right  has  been  exercised  in  my  time  except 


Chairrhan — continued. 

the  right  of  shooting,  and  that  is  only  exercised 
once  a  year  at  the  end  of  the  shooting  season,  to 
cause  as  little  inconvenience  to  the  owners  as 
possible,  just  to  keep  up  the  right  of  the  Crown 
to  its  rights. 


Mr.  John  Glutton,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  CbUton. 


Chairman. 

1168.  You  are  a  surveyor  and  land  and  timber 
valuer? — Yes. 

1169.  You  have,  I  believe,  devoted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  the  rearing  of  timber  ? — Yes, 
for  the  last  40  years. 

1170.  And  you  have  considerable  practical  ex- 
perience as  to  the  formation  and  management  of 
plantations  of  all  kinds  ? — Yes,  very  large. 

1171.  Have  you  not  been  concerned  in  the  dis- 
afforestation  of  several  forests  belonging  either  to 
the  Crown  or  to  private  persona  ? — x  es. 

1172.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  the 
whole  was  allotted  to  the  owner  of  the  forest  in 
each  of  those  cases,  or  in  some  of  them  ? — The 
first  forest  in  which  I  had  to  act  for  the  Crown 
was  the  forest  of  Hainault.  The  Crown,  in  tiiat 
case,  obtained  1,917  acres,  and  the  commoners 
969  acres.  In  Wychwood  the  Crown  and  ranger 
together  obtained  2,737  acres,  and  the  commoners 
760  acres.  In  Whittlewood  the  Crown  and 
ranger  obtained  3,183  acres,  and  the  commoners 
680  acres.  In  Woolmer  the  Crown  had  3,415 
acres,  and  the  commoners  1,218  acres.  In  the 
last,  the  small  portion  of  Dean  Forest  which  was 
inclosed  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  is  called 
Walmore'and  Bearce  Conmion,  the  Crown  ob- 
tained 242  acres,  and  the  commoners  92  acres. 
In  a  private  forest  in  Essex,  in  which  I  was 
valuer,  and  acted  altogether,  the  owner  obtained 
841  acres,  and  the  commoners  222  acres.  These 
inclosures  were  almost  all  carried  out  by  different 
Commissioners,  in  the  most  uf  them  there  were 
three. 

1173.  Had  the  deer  been  removed  from  Wool- 
mer under  a  previous  Act  ? — Yes,  the  deer  had 
been  removed  from  Woolmer  under  a  previous 
Act,  by  which  the  Crown  were  to  inclose  and 
keep  inclosed  2,000  acres. 

1174.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  New 
Forest  ? — Yes,  I  gave  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee which  sat  in  1848  and  1849.  My  evidence 
is  in  the  Blue  Book  of  1849. 

1175.  And  have  you  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  position  of  the  Crown  m  the  forest  with  re- 
ference to  its  own  rights  and  the  rights  of  the 
commoners  ? — Yes,  I  have  ^nerally.  I  should 
state  that  in  1849,  when  1  first  went  into  the 
question  of  forests,  my  practice  had  not  led  me 
at  all  into  the  forests,  and,  in  fact,  I  knew  very 
little  or  nothing  of  forest  law,  and  my  report  in 
that  year,  1849,  was  based  upon  my  experience 
of  an  ordinary  lord  of  the  manor,  as  distinguished 
from  the  lord  of  a  forest ;  and  if  the  Committee 

.would  allow  me  to  read  the  few  words  upon 
which  I  have  always  based  my  recent  calcula- 
tions, I  shall  be  glad  to  read  them.  This  is  the 
opinion  which  is  given  by  Sir  Vickary  Gibbs  and 
Sir  Thomas  Plumer:  "  It  appears  to  us  that  a 
false  view  has  been  taken  of  this  subject,  for 
want  of  distinguishing  between  those  rights  of 
common  which  are  mixed  with  no  other  interest 


Chairman — continued. 

but  the  lord's  right  in  the  soil,  and  those  whick 
are  mixed  also  with  the  King's  forestal  rights. 
In  the  former  case  the  rights  of  common  being 
limited,  either  by  a  stated  number  of  cattle,  or  by 
levancy  and  oouchancy,  must  be  satisfied  before 
the  lord  can  take  any  part  of  the  pasture,  because 
he  or  his  predecessors  have  subjected  their  own 
interests  m  the  soil  to  these  qualified  rights  of 
Mature ;  but  the  case  is  very  different  where  the 
King  haa  not  only  the  right  of  soil,  but  also 
forestal  rights  over  the  land  in  which  a  right  of 
common  is  claimed.  The  forestal  right  has  in  its 
nature  no  limits ;  the  exercise  of  it  varies  with 
the  number  of  beasts  which  the  King  may  at  dif- 
ferent times  see  fit  to  support  He  seldom  stocks 
it  to  the  full,  but  there  is  nothing,  as  we  conceive, 
to  prevent  him  from  doing  it  if  he  pleases,  and 
the  rights  of  common  must  be  so  exercised  as  to 
leave  a  sufficiency  of  pasture  for  such  beasts  of 
the  forest  as  the  King  may  please  to  keep  thereon. 
All  rights  of  common  which  can  be  legally  ex- 
ercised are  limited  either  to  a  stated  number  of 
cattle,  or  to  the  number  which  can  be  levant  or 
couchant  upon  the  land;  but  the  forestal  right 
has  no  such  bounds,  nor  do  we  find  the  least 
vestige  of  any  restriction  ever  put  upon  it,  or  of 
any  rule  bv  which  it  haa  ever  been  or  can  be 
limited.  When  an  admeasurement  takes  place,  a 
sufficiency  of  pasture  is  to  be  provided  for  the 
beasts  of  the  forests  before  any  allotment  is  made 
to  the  commoners,  which  must  necessarily  mean 
for  the  beasts  then  fed  upon  the  forest ;  but  if 
they  should  afterwards  be  increased  in  number, 
a  larger  provision  must  then  be  made  for  them ; 
this  we  understand  to  be  the  nature  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's forestal  rights."  Then  there  are  some  ob- 
servations 'upon  that  by  Lord  Portman,  Mr. 
Dampier,  and  Mr.  Daly,  who  were  appointed  by 
Commission  in  1850 ;  but  that  has  been  the  basis 
of  my  recent  proceedings. 

1176.  Then  you  have  governed  yourself  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  respective  rights  of 
the  Crown  and  the  commoners  by  the  deciraon 
which  you  have  now  read  to  the  Committee  ? — 
Yes,  in  recent  inclosures. 

1177.  Have  you  been  in  the  New  Foreat 
recently  ? — I  was  there  last  year,  but  I  should 
state  that  I  have  not  been  there  for  the  purposes 
of  this  inquiry  at  all.  I  was  asked  if  it  was 
necessary,  but  I  said  I  supposed  I  should  be 
asked  only  oi\  broad  principles,  and  that  I  should 
prefer  not  to  deal  witn  details. 

1178.  But  you  are  acquainted  generally  with  the 
state  of  the  woods  and  plantations  existing  in  the 
forest,  and  with  the  system  pursued  in  making  new 
plantations  'i  —  Yes  ;  I  have  seen  them  many 
times,  but  could  not  tell  you  where  any  particular 
plantation  is. 

1179;  You  are  also  aware  ot  the  leading  pro- 
visions of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  un4er  whidi 
the  plantations  are  made  ? — Yes. 

118Q.  Were 
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1180.  Were  you  consulted  when  the  New 
Forest  Deer  Removal  Bill  of  1851  was  before 
Parliament? — Practically,  I  was  consulted  on 
both  sides  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  certainly  Lord 
Seymour  consulted  me,  and  the  late  Mr.  Comp- 
lon;  but  I  do  not  pretend  that  Mr.  Compton 
acted  on  my  advice  in  any  way ;  I  was  talked  to 
by  both  sides.  I  appeared  for  the  Crown,  but  I 
did  not  give  evidence  in  1851. 

1181.  Having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  New  Forest, 
what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  system  on  which 
the  woods  and  plantations  ahould  be  treated,  so 
as  to  realise  the  best  net  ipcome  to  tenant 
for  life  without  detriment  to  the  interest  of  the 
reversioner  ? — In  the  first  place  they  cannot  be 
properly  managed  as  long  as  you  have  a  constant 
trespass  from  rights  of  common.  The  cost  of 
managing  a  plantation  which  is  open  to  common 
rights,  or  surrounded  by  commoners'  cattle,  must 
be  vastly  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary  mar 
nagement  of  a  coppice  or  plantation  in  severalty. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  having  regard  to  the  due 
interest  of  the  two,  the  tenant  for  life  and  the 
reversioner,  on  broad  principles,  provided  there 
is  no  amenity  or  timber  for  ornament,  the  timber 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  ripe  belongs  to  the  teiumt 
for  life,  and  during  the  period  of  its  becoming 
ripe  all  thinnings  go  to  the  tenant  for  life ;  but 
I  assume  that  in  wis  forest  no  one  would  be  un* 
wise  enough  to  suggest  that  ornamental  timber, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  should  be  cut ;  be- 
caxue  the  land  on  which  it  stands  is  worth  three 
times  as  much  with  the  timber  upon  it  as  it  would 
be  without  it,  and  whatever  decision  Parliament 
may  come  to  witii  regard  to  this  forest,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  timber,  which  is  in  a  strict 
sense  ornamental  timber,  should  be  allowed  to 
remain,  both  for  the  profit  and  also  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  public  so  long  as  it  remains  open. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  no  man  can  prudently  plant 
(as  I  have  heard  suggested  in  this  room  to-day) 
under  old  beech  trees  or  other  old  timber.  Any- 
body can  go  up  the  Long  Walk  at  Windsor  and 
see  what  the  result  of  that  is;  I  have  frequently 
tried  it,  but  the  great  majority  of  trees  planted 
under  old  timber  will  not  grow.  If  you  want  to 
get  np  new  plantations,  as  I  have  been  putting 
some  recently  in  Bichmond  Park,  you  must  to 
some  extent  clear  the  old  timber  away,  not  en- 
tirely, but  to  a  great  extent,  if  jrou  wish  the  new 
plantations  to  succeed;  and,  in  this  forest,  as 
elsewhere,  if  you  wish  to  retain  the  beauty  of 
the  forest,  you  must  have  some  new  plantations, 
or  the  present  crop  will  vanish  in  a  few  years. 
Take  Mark  Ash  tor  instance,  Mark  Ash  will  not 
exist  50  years  hence,  in  my  judgment. 

1182.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  woods  will 
not  renew  themselves  ? — Woods  in  severalty  in 
our  counties  of  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  will 
replenish  themselves  although  you  may  never 

{>lant  anything ;  but  then  we  keep  them  abso- 
utely  free  from  water,  and  absolutely  free  from 
cattle,  and  all  beasts  which  may  interfere  with 
the  growth  of  the  young  trees ;  and  in  the  south- 
em  districts,  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  Hampshire, 
if  you  were  to  set  out  tiiis  land  in  severalty,  and 
keep  beasts  out  of  it,  you  would  very  soon  find 
that  the  young  oaks  would  come  up  in  it.  I 
could  show  you  thousands  of  acres  a  very  few 
miles  soutii  of  this,  in  which  there  never  had 
been  » tree  planted,  and  where  there  is  as  fine  a 
crop  of  timber  as  yon  have  ever  seen,  and  the 
0.100. 
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managemeirt  of  that  property  has  been  in  my 
family  for  a  hundred  years. 

1183.  In  speaking  of  the  value  of  the  land 
covered  with  ornamental  timber  being  so  much 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  timber  itself,  I  sup- 
pose you  speak  of  it  as  valuable  for  residential 
purposes  ? — Yes. 

1 184.  Value  for  sale  ? — Value  for  sale,  or  for 
letting  or  for  building  houses  upon,  that  is  to 
say,  in  a  marketable  and  commercial  sense. 

1185.  Not  value  for  the  crop  which  it  would 
ultimately  produce,  or  for  the  revenue  which  it 
would  produce  to  the  State? — The  old  timber 
will  not  produce,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
produce,  a  shilling  till  it  is  swept  away ;  that  I 
do  not  think  anbody  will  dispute,  that  timber  in 
that  state  cannot  produce  a  shilling  as  income  ; 
but  as  I  have  frequently  said  before,  this  land  is 
far  more  valuable  in  a  commercial  sense,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  so,  than  it  would  be  if  the 
timber  were  cleared  away. 

1186.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
of  the  value  of  the  forest  in  its  present  state, 
compared  with  what  its  value  would  be  if  it 
were  held  in  severalty  ? — As  a  matter  of  propor- 
tion, I  should  think  the  value,  as  inclosed  and 
set  out  in  severalty,  would  be  from  five  to  ten 
times  as  much  as  it  is  now.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
think  anybody  can  put  an  estimate  on  it  in  its 
present  condition.  The  Crown  scarcely  gets 
anything,  and  the  commoners  scarcely  get  any- 
thing. With  regard  to  the  large  landowners  of 
the  district,  I  undertake  to  say  ttiat,  if  you  could 
see  their  accounts,  they  produce  nothing.  The 
smaller  commoners  surrounding  the  forest  do,  no 
doubt,  make  something ;  bat,  as  to  the  laraer 
proprietors,  I  might  almost  venture  to  say  that 
the  value  of  the  thing  to  them  is  almost  nil. 
The  late  Mr.  Dickinson  tried  putting  good  cattie 
upon  the  forest,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
they  died.  When  I  first  let  Wychwood  after  it 
was  inclosed,  one  of  the  tenants  brought  good 
stock  to  the  land,  and  35  out  of  40  died.  It 
is  only  cattie  bred  in  the  forest,  or  brought  from 
Scotiand,  or  some  other  district  where  they  have 
been  used  to  that  wild  living  can  thrive ;  for  the- 
better  class  it  is  worse  than  useless. 

Mr.  Rodwett. 

1187.  Does  that  estimate  of  yours  of  the  in- 
creased value  of  the  forest,  if  held  in  severalty, 
apply  to  the  Crown  as  well  as  the  commoners  ? — 


Mr.  CbUUm. 
4  Jnoe  1875. 


1188.  Everybody  would  be  benefited  some- 
what, therefore,  to  that  extent  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

1189.  Then  you  entertain  no  doubt  that  the 
rights  of  the  commoners,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Crown,  would  be  d  more  value  if  held  separately 
tiian  they  are  as  at  present  held  and  enjoyed? — 
No  doubt  of  it ;  I  may  observe  that  I  was  simply 
the  agent  of  the  Crown  in  the  disafforestations ;  I 
was  not  the  servant  of  the  commissioners  who  car- 
ried them  out ;  I  simply  appeared  as  agent  for  the 
Crown ;  in  only  one  case,  I  think,  did  we  get  a 
decision  of  the  commissioners ;  it  was  all  done 
by  compromise  with  the  parties ;  I  negotiated 
with  the  parties  during  the  commission,  and  in 
every  case,  I  think,  we  settled  the  allotment  to 
be  given  to  the  Crown  and  tb  the  commoners  hj 
a  vwuntary  arrangement ;  I  afterwards  gave  evi- 
dience  before  the  commissioners  to  satisfy  them 
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that  the  public  interest  was  properly  gaarded  and 

4Jimet874,  taken  care  of. 

1 190.  I  undesrstaad  you  to  adyooate  a  complete 
separation  of  the  ioiere^  of  the  Crown  and  the 
commoners,  an  allotment  to  the  Crown  of  lands 
in  severalty  as  ia  the  case  c£  the  forests  which 
you  have  mentioned,  and  an  allotment  to  the 
oomBnoners  in  severalty  as  in  similar  cases  ? — Yes, 
but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that,  snpposiog  Farlia* 
ment  agreed  to  a  separation  of  the  uiterests  of  the 
two  parties,  the  Crown  and  the  public  on  the  one 
jtde  and  the  conunoners  on  the  other.  Parliament 

"^  ahoold  not  reserve  the  power  to  itself  of  keeping 
the  portion  allotted  to  or  obtained  by  the  Crown 
in  its  own  control  until  they  had  directed  the  ap- 

Eropriataon  of  it  It  does  not  follow  that  it  should 
e  broken  up  or  converted  into  tjUage  or  any 
ether  purpose.  First  of  all  get  the  separation 
between  these  parties  who  are  always  in  conflict, 
and  who  always  must  be  ;  it  is  a  miUiter  of  neces- 
sity that  the  Crown  and  the  commoners  must,  as 
long  as  it  remains  in  this  way,  be  in  conflict. 

1191.  I  understand  you  to  suggest  tbat  it  would 
be  practicable  to  provide  that  die  land  allotted  to 
the  Crown  should  remain  in  wood? — Remain  in 
wood  or  be  dealt  with  in  any  other  way  which 
Parliament  may  eventually  decide  after  it  has  got 
the  separation  made.  I  always,  since  1849,  from 
that  tune  to  this  (and  I  hare  been  examined  many 
times  before  Committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons) said  the  same  thing,  and  in  fact  I  do  not 
see  one  tittle  of  evidence  the  other  way. 

1192.  Have  you  recently  read  the  Deer  Re- 
moval Act  of  1851  ?— Yes. 

1193.  What,  in  your  opinion  is  the  fair  inter- 
|H«tatioa  as  between  the  Crown  and  tibe  com- 
moners of  that  Act? — I  think  that  the  Act  was 
intended  simply  to  remove  the  deer,  end  the  deer 
were  unquestionably  a  great  nuisance  to  the 
owners  of  the  adjoining  land,  and.  as  I  read  the 
Act,  and  as  I  knew  at  the  time  it  was  only  in- 
tended to  remove  tiie  deer,  bo  far  as  I  was  con* 
«ulted. 

1194.  It  was  a  common  benefit  both  to  the 
owners  of  lands  in  the  forest  and  to  the  Crown 
that  the  deer  should  be  removed,  aa  I  understand 
you  ? — Certainly  it  was.  It  was  a  benefit  to  the 
Crown  so  long  as  it  got  the  equivalent,  but  the 
moment  Parliament  interfered  and  said,  "  You 
shall  not  exercise  that  right  to  get  an  equiva- 
lent," then  of  course  the  Crown  was  nowhere. 
The  Crown  was  supposed  to  get  the  right  to 
inclose  10,000  acres,  and  now  they  have  abso- 
lutely nil  except  the  parts  which  were  inclosed  up 
to  that  time;  they  have  not  an  equivalent  for 
that  which  they  gave  up. 

1195.  That  is  to  say,  the  Crown  have  not  yet 
received  the  10,000  acres  which  they  were  to 
obtain  under  the  conditions  of  the  Deer  Removal 
Act?  —  Certainly;  and  every  year's^  delay  of 
course  renders  it  so  much  the  harder  that  ti»ey 
should  be  unable  to  inclose  agfun,  because  when 
these  10,000  acres  were  thrown  out  I  assume  that 
they  would  have  the  right  to  inclose  other  10,000 
acres. 

1 196.  That  is  your  interpretation? — That  is  my 
interpretation ;  that  was  certainly  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Mr.  Compton. 

1197.  This  is  an  important  question,  and  there- 
fore I  should  like  to  get  it  perfectly  clear ;  yonr 
interpretation  of  the'Deer  Removal  Act  is  that  the 
"Crown  under  that  Act  have  the  right  to  inclose 
10,000  acres  for  the  growth  of  timber?  — Yes, 


Chairman — continued. 

timber  and  trees ;  that  Act  varied  it,  the  previous 
Act  was  timber  alone. 

1198.  And  other  10,000  aeres  agua  so  soon  as 
the  10,000  first  inclosed  after  the  Act  of  1851 
are  thrown  af>en  ? — Yes. 

1199.  In  other  words  the  rolling  power,  aa  it 
is  called,  totia  qitotits  ? — Yes. 

1200.  That  was  your  inteorpretation  of  the  Act 
of  1851  ? — It  was  not  only  say  interpretation  of 
the  Act  of  1851,  but  my  anderstanmng  at  the 
time  the  quantity  was  reduced  from  14,000  to 
10,000  acres ;  because  I  was  asked  whether  it 
would  be  prudent  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to 
give  way  on  that.point,  and  I  said  that  with  the 
rolling  powers  I  did  not  think  it  was  unfair  to 
make  it  10,000  instead  of  14,000  acres. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

1201.  Would  "  timber  and  trees  "  include  the 
growth  of  coppice  wood  ?— -No,  I  should  not  read 
it  so. 

Chairman. 

1202.  Then  the  remit  of  the  exercise  of  that 
power  would  be,  would  it  not,  within  two  or  three 
generations,  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  forest,  which 
would  bear  timber,  with  timber  ? — Yes,  limitdng 
it  to  that  which  would  bear  timber. 

1203.  That  would  be  the  fair  and  legitimate 
interpretation,  in  your  judgment,  of  the  Act  of 
1851  ?— I  always  understood  that  to  be  so;  and 
looking  at  the  paramount  right  of  the  Crown,  a$ 
I  read  it  before,  I  did  not  think  it  was  unreason- 
able at  the  time  it  was  suggested. 

1204.  Do  you  happen,  of  your  own  knowledge, 
to  know  how  many  acres  are  now  inclosed  under 
the  Act  ?  —I  have  got  it  smnewhere. 

1205.  We  have  nad  it  in  evidence ;  but  you 
have  no  general  knowledge  on  the  subject,  as  I 
gather  ?— No. 

1206.  If  the  rights  of  the  commoners  in  the 
New  Forest  were  made  exercisable  during  12 
months  of  the  year,  would  they  not  be  lai^ely  in>- 
creased  in  value  ? — No  doubt. 

1207.  To  the  advantage  of  the  commoners,  and 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Crown  and  public  i — No 
doubt ;  when  I  say  to  the  loss  of  the  Crown  and 
the  public,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  for  a  moment 
that  the  Crown  can  make  a  profit  of  it ;  but  it  is 
a  right  belonging  to  the  Crown,  and  which  the 
comnEKmers  never  had  ;  and  I  say  it  is  a  valuable 
right,  and  a  right  which  it  should  be  paid  for, 
either  in  a  severance  of  the  rights,  or  in  stHne 
other  way.  The  commoners  from  the  origin 
never  had  more  than  ux  months'  pasturage  in  the 
forest,  as  1  could  read  it,  and  if  they  had  more,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  see  it. 

1208.  I  suppose,  speaking  of  profit  and  loss, 
and  gain  and  detriment,  you  look  forward  as  an 
absolute  certain  fact  some  time  or  othei'  to  the 
separation  of  the  rights  of  the  two  parties ;  and 
the  effect  of  any  increase  in  the  exercise  of  one 
right,  that  is  the  light  of  the  commoners  to  oata- 
mon,  would  diminish  that  ultimate  appropriation 
of  land  to  the  Crown,  which  you  regard  as  cer- 
tain to  be  made  ? — Unquestionably. 

1209.  And  that  is  the  basis  upon  which  yon 
formed  the  use  of  the  words  profits  and  loss,  ad- 
vantage and  detriment  ? — Clearly ;  I  have  lived 
since  1846  to  act  for  the  Crown  in  the  inclosnie 
of  all  but  the  two  remaining  forests,  and  I  can, 
speaking  from  my  own  knowledge,  say  that  the 
increase  of  ineome  from  those  forests  has  been 
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imusb.  more  tiwa  fivefold.  The  Crown  incoow 
alone  from  the  incloeed  forests  I  have  had  to  do 
with  is  15,000  /.  a  year. 

1210.  I  take  it  ae  joor  deliberate  opnuon  th«t 
if  rights  of  common  were  bow  created  during  tii« 
fence  mMith  and  wiBt«r  he3mi]^,  mcfa  new  crear 
lion,  or  rather  such  allowanoe,  would  operate  as 
a  valuable  grant  in  favoar  oi  the  commoners  to 
the  loss  of  the  Crows  and  public  ? — No  qaestioQ 
about  it. 

1211.  Can  you  suggest  any  meams  of  adjmting 
the  points  in  diiference  between  the  Crown  cod 
the  commoners  ? — Nothing  b«t  a  complete  Bt/psf 
ration ;  and  by  the  appointment  of  a  coaimisMion, 
88  has  been  done  in  all  other  cfl«es;  there  has 
been  no  difficulty,  no  heart  bumings>,  no  jealousies, 
no  discomfort ;  the  thing  has  been  earned  throi^, 
and  the  whole  of  the  populations  of  the  distriois 
have,  I  believe,  been  vastly  increased  in  wealth 
and  importance;  I  could  mention  one  village 
alone,  a  village  in  Wychwood,  called  Leafield, 
which  was,  I  should  think,  the  haunt  of  all  the 
poachers  and  vagabonds  in  the  district,  and  no<w 
they  are  respectable  quiet  orderly  peopie ;  they 
find  additional  work  on  the  3,000  acres  which 
h&ve  been  inclosed  and  brought  into  cultivation ; 
in  fact  they  are  altogether   an  altered  popula> 

1212.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  character 
of  the  population  of  the  New  Forest? — No. 

1213.  Have  you  uiy  reason  to  know  tiiat  they 
are  anything  in  character  like  what  the  people  of 
lieafield  were  some  time  ago  ? — Well,  they  must 
be.  When  a  man  has  such  a  precarious  living  he 
is  driven  to  it ;  I  am  sure  I  should  be  myself  if 
I  fived  on  the  borders'  of  the  fbreet. 

1214.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  your 
judgment  there  is  no  method  by  which  this  ex- 
isting partnership  of  interest,  this  existing 
marriage,  can  be  maintained?— Noting  but  a 
complete  £voree. 

1215.  A  complete  divorce  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  happidess  of  both  the  parties,  you 
tiiink  ? — Yes ;  if  you  and  I  were  joint  owners  of 
an  estate,  I  shoald  strongly  advise  that  we  should 
separate.  It  is  not  well  that  two  people  shoold 
have  a  joint  interest  in  anything.  Parliament 
has  been  getting  rid  of  eopyholds.  Why  is  that. 
Because  ^ey  found  that  the  estates  were  never 
so  well  managed  ae  in  severalty ;  and  in  many 
other  cases  the  same  thing  is  true,  church  lease- 
holds, and  other  cases. 

1216.  Then  I  understand  you  Airther  to  say 
that  any  concesnon  in  &VDur  of  commoners  would 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown  and  the  public, 
although  that  which  might  be  conceded  was  not 
producing  any  immediate  revenue? — Certainly; 
the  Act  was  passed,  as  I  conceive,  after  evidence. 
I  cannot  understand  how  it  can  be  said  that 
people  were  taken  by  surjmse. 

1217.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  real  mean- 
ing, in  the  case  of  the  New  Forest,  of  a  severance 
of  rights? — I  mean  that  in  the  first  instance  an 
allotment  should  be  set  out  to  the  Crown  and  the 
public,  and  that  the  commons  should  be  set  out 
as  regulated  pastures  on  the  borders  of  the  forest, 
as  we  have  done  in  every  other  case.  The  con- 
venience of  the  commoners  has  been  consulted. 
We  have  jmt  the  allotments  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  the  population  existed,  and  the  Crown  has 
taken  in  the  centre  of  the  forest  the  remunder 
which  was  allotted  to  it.  When  I  talk  of  the 
remainder,  I  mean  to  say  that  in  the  first  instance 
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the  Act  directed  that  the  Commissioners  should 
set  out  an  allotmeat  for  the  Crown,  leaving  the 
residue  to  the  eommonners  to  be  deah  with  as 
they  might  eheose  hereaifler;  they  were  never 
dfealt  with  under  the  same  Acts. 

1218.  Then  you  now  point  to  a  aeries  of  pro« 
eeedings ;  the  first  is  to  set  out  the  allotment  to 
tibe  Crown ;  and  then  you  point  to  sabsequeat 
proceedings  which  would  deal  with  the  residue 
left  to  the  o(Hnmoners  ? — By  the  same  Act  they 
would  set  out  an  allotmeat  to  the  Grown,  and  the 
residue  of  the  forest  to  the  comanoners. 

121%  Woald  that  procedure  necessarily  implj 
aa  indosure  of  the  land,  or  its  conversion  to 
agrioultnral  purposes? — NotatalL  Parliament 
may,  when  any  such  Act  is  passed,  prescribe 
that  it  should  not  be  dealt  with  otherwise  than  as 
Parliament  may  hereafter  prescribe.  Get  the 
separation  in  the  first  instance  to  be  dealt  with 
hereafter  as  may  be  directed.  In  all  the  other 
cases  it  has  been  left  to  the  Coonniesioners  of 
Woods  to  do  either  by  sale  or  by  conversion  into 
tillage  as  they  thought  fit.  The  resalt  has  been 
what  I  tell  you,  tjiat  they  have  ^et  an  income 
from  that  wmdi  before  probably  did  not  prodnea 
them  many  hundreds,  now  of  abo«t  15,000  /.  a 
year.  , 

Mr.  Coteper- Temple. 

1220.  Are  there  not  in  the  New  Forest  a  con* 
siderable  number  of  commoners  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances, living  partly  by  wages  of  labour  and 
partly  by  the  exercise  of  rights  of  pasture  ani 
pannage  ? — I  have  no  doubt  there  are,  as  there 
were  in  every  other  forest  which  we  have  had  to 
deal  with. 

1221.  When  you  said  that  all  parties  wouM 
gain  by  a  disam)restation,  in  what  way,  do  yea 
think,  that  these  small  poor  commoners  would 

fain? —I  deal  with  them  as  a  body  of  oommonera 
say  they  wouM  gain  in  two  ways ;  that  after 
the  residue  of  the  forest  was  set  out  to  the  com- 
moners, if  they  chose  to  inclose  it  they  would  be 
very  large  gainers,  but  they  would  be  gainers  by 
having  a  regulated  pasture  kept  in  proper  oon^ 
tfition. 

1222.  Do  you  contemplate  that  aAer  sack 
division  there  would  remain  aa  much  pasture- 
land  for  the  commoners  as  at  present  ? — As  much 
as  they  would  be  entitled  to  under  the  Crown's 
paramount  right.  • 

1223.  Might  I  ask  whether  you  think  that  they 
would  have  the  same  range  of  area  for  their  cattie- 
after  the  disafibrestation,  that  they  have  now  ? — 
Certainly  not ;  because  the  Crown  has  not  got 
its  equivalent 

1224.  Did  you  not  in  1849  say  that  you  con-^ 
sidered  that  one-half  in  value  should  go  to  the- 
Crown,  and  one-half  to  the  commoners  ? — I  saidi 
so.  That  is  what  I  intended  to  explain,  by  say- 
ing that  on  that  occasion  I  looked  at  it  in  the  light 
of  a  simple  lord  of  the  manor.  I  knew  literally 
almost  nothing  of  forest  law  or  rights  at  that 
time. 

1225.  Do  I  understand  that  you  anticipate 
that  that  would  be  the  result,  or  that  it  would  not 
be  the  result,  that  the  division  would  be  in  that 
proportion  P — It  has  not  been  the  result  in  any 
other  case  in  which  I  have  been  concerned  for  the 
Crown  in  similar  cases  of  forests ;  and  certainly 
it  would  not  be  if  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it, 
if  I  could  help  it. 

1226.  Do  you  consider  it  at  all  probable  that 
n4  '  the 
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the  small  commoners,  of  whom  I  am  speakinsf, 
would,  after  the  disafforestation,  have  the  same 
opportunities  for  pasturing  their  cattle,  and 
getting  pannage  for  their  pigs  as  now?— As  to 

Eannage  for  their  pigs,  I  assume  they  would  not, 
ecause  there  would  not  be  the  same  amount  of 
timber  on  the  land  left  for  common  as  there  is 
now ;  but  as  regards  pasturage,  assuming  that 
even  one-fifth  were  set  out  in  common,  or  say 
15,000  acres,  if  that  were  properly  protected  and 
preserved,  no  doubt  they  would  have  better 
pasturage  upon  that  than  ttiey  have  on  the  greater 
portion  of  the  forest  now.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  they  would  have  it  to  the  same  extent, 
because  of  course  they  would  not.  The  Crown 
has  not  got  its  rights,  and  the  commoners  have 
a  much  wider  range  than  they  are  entitled  to. 

1227.  Would  it  be  possible,  in  making  an 
allotment  to  the  commoners,  to  give  them  laud  for 
pannage  and  for  pasturage  contiguous  to  their 
residences,  as  is  the  case  now  ? — That  always  has 
been  so  in  the  rnclosures  which  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with. 

1228.  You  do  not  therefore  contemplate  haying 
only  one  block  of  land  for  the  commoners,  but 
'a  great  number  of  blocks  of  land  ? — All  round 
each  village ;  they  have  taken  large  districts, 
and,  according  to  the  number  of  claims  in  that 
particular  district  they  have  set  out  as  nearly  as 
might  be  an  equivalent  allptment. 

1229..  But  you  contemplate  as  a  possibility 
that  these  small  straggling  yeomen  might  really 
be  practically  deprived  of  what  is  now  to  them 
BO  very  important  a  source  of  income  ? — If  you 
refer  to  what  they  have  in  the  form  of  pasturage, 
I  do  not  conceive  that  they  would  be  deprived 
of  that ;  I  propose  that  they  should  have  it  set 
out  according  to  their  rights. 

1230.  Have  you  any  idea  that  you  can  form 
of  the  relative  proportion  that  would  go  to  the 
Crown,  and  the  relative  proportion  that  would 

fo  io  the  commoners ;  do  you  think  it  at  all  pro- 
able  that  these  small  commoners  would  not  suffer? 
—I  can  only  give  you  fects  from  the  cases  of  the 
forests  which  I  have  been  concerned  with,  and  I 
can  only  say  that  the  small  people  round  these 
forests  are  better  off  now  than  they  ever  were 
before. 

1231.  Is  that  from  the  exercise  of  their  rights 
of  ccHiimon,  or  is  it  because  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  wages? — An  increase  of  employment ; 
and  in  every  instance  the  common  has  been  in- 
closed by  themselves  ;  the  Crown  had  no  word  to 
say  to  it. 

1232.  In  those  cases  probably  the  agricultural 
occupation  has  transferred  these  men  from  their 
position  of  half  trusting  to  common  rights,  and 
half  to  their  labour,  and  made  them  earn  better 
wages  ? — They  have  got  a  better  class  of  cottage 
altogether,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  people 
were  improved;  take  Hainault;  there  was  not 
a  stronger  instance  in  the  Kingdom  than  that  of 
Hainault:  there  are  not  one-fiflh  of  the  bad 
cottagers  there  were  about  Hainault  when  I  first 
knew  it,  and  every  one  has  shared  in  the  improve- 
ment. 

1233.  Doesthe principle thatyouhaveadvocated 
of  division  between  Crown  and  the  commoners, 
apply  practically  to  all  common  lands  in  England 
where  the  right  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the 
rights  of  the  commoner  are  in  joint  action  ? — ^I' 
do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  "joint  action." 
I  hold  that  the  lord  of  a  forest  has  a  totally  diffe- 
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rent  interest  from  the  lord  of  a  manor ;  the  lord 
of  the  manor  has  simply  what  the  commoners 
leave ;  in  the  other  case,  that  of  a  forest,  the  lord 
has  all  he  can  take,  or  wants  to  take,  and  the 
commoners  take  the  balance. 

1234.  I  suppose  you  mean  practically  that 
when  the  lord  of  the  forest  has  deer,  the  iact  of 
having  those  deer  makes  a  distinction  between 
him  and  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  is  there  prao> 
tically  any  other  difference? — The  lord  of  the 
forest  in  Hunault  had,  I  believe,  one  deer ;  I 
believe  my  clerk  had  it ;  that  was  the  only  deer 
when  it  was  inclosed. 

1235.  Will  you  explain  what  practically  is  the 
difference  between  the  lord  of  the  forest  and  the 
lord  of  the  manor? — The  lord  of  the  forest  has  a 
right  to  keep  an  unlimited  quantity  of  deer  to 
the  exclusion  of  everybody  and  everything. 

1236.  And  is  that  the  only  distinction? — He 
has  rights  of  soil,  and  rights  of  sport  and  of 
game. 

1237.  The  right  of  soil  is  in  the  lord  of  the 
manor  also,  is  it  not  ?— It  is  usually  in  the  lord 
of  the  manor ;  but  the  lord  of  the  manor  is  fre- 
quently restricted  by  the  tenants  saying  that 
their  herbage  is  destroyed ;  I  have  got  a  case  of 
that  now  in  Surrey,  where  there  is  a  suit  going 
on  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  lord  of  the 
manor ;  but  I  do  not  ixnderstand  that  there  is 
any  restraint  in  a  forest ;  but  there  are  so  many 
gentlemen  of  the  law  at  tiiis  table  thai  I  am  afraid 
to  speak  on  such  subjects. 

1238.  Then,  assuming,  as  I  think  I  may  do, 
that  the  practical  distinction  between  the  lord 
of  the  forest  and  the  lord  of  the  manor  is,  that 
one  has  the  right  to  keep  deer  and  the  other  has 
not ;  what  is  the  difference  now  in  regard  to  the 
New  Forest,  where  the  Crown  has  parted  with 
its  right  to  keep  deer  ? — The  Crown  has  parted 
with  its  right  for  a  consideration ;  that  is,  to  in- 
close 10,000  acres  of  land,  and  when  that  is  fit  to 
be  thrown  open  to  the  public  to  be  again  in- 
closed, and  so  on. 

1239.  Then  I  think  you  are  not  able  to  show 
me,  with  regard  to  the  waste  (I  am  now  omitting 
the  plantations),  that  there  is  really,  practically, 
any  difference  between  the  Crown  in  the  New 
Forest  and  an  ordinary  lord  of  the  manor  in 
common  land.  I  am  not  troubling  you  about  legal 
questions ;  I  am  only  asking  you  the  question 
now  as  a  practical  man  ? — I  ao  not  understand 
your  question ;  because,  as  I  have  said  before, 
I  conceive  that  in  the  New  Forest  the  lord's 
right  is  the  first  and  paramount  right,  and  the 
right  to  take  all  he  pleases  in  the  shape  of  pastur- 
age, the  commoners  coming  Number  'I,  and  hav- 
ing nothing  but  what  the  Crown  leaves.  In  the 
other  instance,  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  every- 
thing which  the  commoners  leave. 

1240.  I  think  you  stated  that  this  right  oF  tJie 
Crown  was  the  right  to  keep  a  great  number  of 
deer,  and  in  that  way  to  influence  the  rights  of 
the  commoners  ;  but,  when  the  Crown  has  parted 
with  that  right,  it  has  ceased  to  be  in  a  different 
position  from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  luua  it  not? 
— It  has  the  right  to  inclose  those  10,000  acres, 
and  it  has  the  right  of  sporting,  and  the  right  of 
keeping  and  regulating  the  timber  in  any  form  it 
likes. 

1241.  Does  not  the  right  of  sporting  belong  to 
a  lord  of  the  manor  generally  ? — My  impression 
is  that  it  does,  but  not  in  all  cases. 

1242.  I  am  only  speaking  in  a  general  way? — 
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Generally  speaking,  the  lord  of  the  manor  claims 
to  have  tiie  right  <5'  sporting. 

1243.  Does  it  not  follow  that  thia  prinoiple 
which  you  have  been  laying  down  with  regard  to 
New  Forest  really  does  apply  practically  to  all 
the  open  lands  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  two 
parties  might  be  benefited  by  inclosing  in  the 
'way  suggested  ?  —  No  doubt  the  two  parties 
anight  benefit  greatly  by  inclosure. 

1244.  Is  there  not  a  third  party  who  mi^t 
have  something  to  •  say  to  the  matter,  which  is 
Uie  public,  who  practically  have  the  enjoyment 
of  tnese  open  spaces,  including  the  New  Forest, 
and  who  might  be  deprived  of  that  enjoyment  by 
this  t^reement  between  the  lord  and  the  com- 
moners ? — I  represent  the  public ;  I  am  one  of 
the  public. 

1245.  Are  you  indifferent,  as  one  of  the  public^ 
to  the  plesure  which  the  public  can  now  enjoy  in 
the  New  Forest? — I,  as  one  of  the  public,  say 
that  to  keep  60,000  acres  of  land  there  in  the 
etate  it  is  in  is  a  positive  disgrace,  I  say  it  is  an 
area  equal  to  half  the  county  of  Butland  abso- 
lutely, kept  there  for  the  very  few  people  who 
frequent  that  place.  I  will  admit,  if  you  like, 
that  it  is  as  you  say.  Get  the  Crown  allotment, 
and  leave  it  open  as  long  as  you  like,  but  do  not 
keep  the  whole  forest  in  such  a  condition.  What 
4o  you  want  your  60,000  acres  for  ? 

1246.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what 
yon  think  is  ihe  degradation  of  leaving  the  forest 
as  it  is ;  do  you  mean  that  the  waste  lands  of  the 
forest,  which  are  not  included  in  the  inclosure, 
ought  to  be  converted  into  farms  ? — No ;  I  say 
plant  them,  if  you  like ;  let  Parliament  decide 
what  shall  be  done  with  it ;  but  do  not  have  this 
constant  conflict  between  one  party  and  the  other, 
one  trying  to  get  something  from  the  other. 

1247.  Perhaps  you  would  tell  us  what  you 
think  would  be  the  value  of  the  open  waste,  u  it 
were  either  planted  or  cultivated.  Would  it  be 
«t  all  profitable  to  anybody  to  bring  the  open 
wastes  of  the  forest  into  farm  cultivation  ? — No 
doubt,  as  to  parts,  it  would  bo ;  but  they  are 
worth  a  great  deal  more  to  sell  to  the  gentlemen 
who  have  made  money  in  the  north. 

1248.  Supposing  they  were  used  for  cultiva^ 
tion,  would  the  expenditure  of  draining,  fencing, 
erecting  farm  buildings,  making  roads  and  wells, 
«nd  so  on,  ever  be  remunerated  by  agricul- 
ture ? — In  some  parts  of  the  forest  it  would,  in 
other  parts  it  would  not. 

1249.  Would  you  just  tell  me  whether  you 
tnean  very  small  parts  ? — No ;  I  think  there 
are  considerable  districts  which  might  be  culti- 
vated. 

1250.  As  you  know  the  forest  well,  perhaps 
jovL  could  give  us  the  proportion? — No,  I  can- 
not go  into  detail.  I  stated,  in  1848,  what  my 
opinion  as  to  proportions  was;  you  have  that 
hefore  you ;  I  do  not  vary  it  in  any  way. 

1251.  Does  it  seem  to  you  that  it  would  be  a 
-ve^  profitable  way  to  plant  Scotch  firs  upon  it  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  profitable  f  I  do  not  say 
<very  profitable ;  at  the  present  time  charges,  as 
we  know,  are  required  to  be  incurred  for  props 
and  other  things. 

1252.  You  would  not  recommend  the  planting 
of  larch? — No,  certainly  not. 

1253.  I  have  observed  that  on  the  west  and 
north  of  the  New  Forest  there  are  large  tracts  of 
land  with  an  appearance  very  like  the  waste  parts 
of  the  forest? — Yes. 
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1264.  Do  you  think  we  may  assume  that  it  is   .  Jnhe*87ft 
of  the  same  sort  of  value  ?— That  all  depends 
upon  how  near  they  are  to  population,  and  how  ' 
near  they  we  to  a  railway  and  railway  stations. 

1255.  My  question  rather  had  reference  to  the  ' 
quality  of  the  land,  whether,  speaking   broadly, 
you  would  say  it  is  the  same  sort  of  quality  ? — 
No  doubt  it  is. 

1256.  Is  it  a  right  inference  to  draw,  from  the 
fact  that  all  those  lands  belonging  to  private 
parties  have  not  been  turned  to  any  use,  to  infer 
that  no  profit  can  be  made  out  of  them  '.' — No,  I 
think  not. 

1257.  You  think  that  the  people  are  not  alive 
to  their  own  interests  ? — And  if  they  are,  they 
have  not  money  in  their  pockets.  There  are 
many  other  reasons.  I  know  many  cases  in  which 
a  large  proprietor  (I  know  one  particularly ;  I 
have  been  frequently  upon  the  estate)  in  which 
a  large  proprietor  has  many  thousand  acres  of 
that  kind  oi  land ;  he  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
cultivated  oi\  inclosed,  and  he  simply  keeps  it  as 
an  enjoyment,  and  as  a  large  area  upon  which  he 
can  sport  and  amuse  himself. 

1258.  You  were  saying  just  now,  that  you 
did  not  think  trees  could  prudently  be  planted 
under  trees? — No. 

1259.  But  do  you  not  think  that  in  old  woods, 
where  there  are  intervals  in  which  trees  leave 
open  spaces,  it  might  be  very  proper  to  plant 
trees  wherever  there  was  a  clear  amount  of  sky  . 
over  the  planted  tree  ? — My  experience  is  that 
they  never  do  well,  that  they  get  what  we  call 

"  toppy,"  and  they  never  grow  with  a  natural 
beautiful  growth  as  they  would  if  they  were 
planted  away  from  the  shadow  of  the  larger  trees ; 
yon  may  go  into  Kensington  Gardens,  or  any- 
where, to  see  that  what  I  state  is  the  fact ;  there 
is  not  a  single  tree  planted  among  those  large 
trees  which  grows  in  what  I  call  a  natural  or 
healthy  condition. 

1260.  I  think  in  the  New  Forest  we  find  con- 
siderable intervals  in  all  the  old  woods  in  which 
there  are  no  trees;  your  remarks  would  not 
apply  to  filling  up  those  intervals  ? — No ;  in 
many  places  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  inclosed 
and  planted,  if  you  wish  to  keep  up  the  beauty 
of  the  New  Forest. 

1261.  This  forest  has  existed  for  more  than 
800  years ;  can  you  explain  how  it  has  been  that 
the  trees  have  renewed  themselves  on  the  waste? 
—I  cannot  say  that  I  think  they  have  renewed 
themselves  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  because 
there  is  not  a  single  forest  that  I  have  had  to  do 
with  that  has  had  so  small  a  quantity  of  timber 
upon  it  as  this  one;  in  Hainault  there  was 
40,000  Z.  worth  of  timber  upon  3,000  acres  of 
ground. 

1262.  Am  I  correct  in  taking  this  view :  as 
the  trees  are  there,  and  have  sprung  up  in  the 
course  of  Nature,  why  may  we  not  hope  that  in 
the  future  Nature  will  do  what  she  has  done 
hitherto,  and  provide  us  with  trees  as  she  has 
done  in  the  past  ? — Take  Mark  Ash  ;  I  do  not 
believe  it  was  ever  self-sown.  Now  take  the 
other  side  of  the  forest,  the  south  side  of  the 
forest ;  in  many  of  those  woods,  no  doubt,  where 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  brushwood  and 
rough  scrubwood,  there  you  will  get  a  succession 
without  difficulty,  but  in  the  other  portions  of 
the  forest  you  will  not. 

1263.  But  supposing  that  those  beech  trees  at 
Mark  Ash  were  not  to  be  replenished,  but  to  be 
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4,#nne-^875*  allowed  to  die,  eurely  there  would  be  no^flifficnliy 
in  providinff  that  in  the  neighbourhood  ano<(her 
wood  should  spring  up  to  supply  its  phtee? — If 
it  was  a  naturail  wood,  and  did  ^ing  op,  why 
has  it  not  sprang  vp  in  the  adjoining  part  ?  I 
beliere  tha±  it  is  tlte  soil,  and  the  planting  irpoa. 
th«t  soil  that  has  produced  the  wood ;  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  to  all  eternity,  unless  you  planted 
it,  the  adjoining  land  would  {Hroduce  that  same 
description  of  timber. 

1264.  I  suppose  whenever  one  sees  such  tre- 
mendously magnificent  trees  as  Mark  Ash,  yoa 
must  Buppose  that  there  is  something  peculiar  in 
the  soil? — I  believe  it  is  the  soil;  arad  if  you 
look  at  the  soil  adjoining  within  a  few  yards,  I 
do  not  believe,  if  you  planted  hundreds  of  trees 
on  it,  you  ooura  produce  that  description  of 
timber. 

1266.  Supposing  it  to  be  desnnible  to  renew 
the  otd  picturesque  woods,  will  you  give  us  your 
opinion  whelber  it  would  be  naoessary  to  Lave 
an  incloeure  round  tkem  to  keep  off  the  cattle, 
otr  whether  we  might  trust  to  Nature  proteetinff 
these  trees  by  the  hollies  and  the  thorn  bucbes  r 
— I  do  not  believe  that ;  I  do  not  believe  you 
could  get  up  in  that  forest  any  considerable  quan- 
tity  ot  natural  wood  without  inclosing  it;  I  do 
not  m«an  that  a  certain  quantity  of  Scotch  £r 
will  not  ^read  itself  and  grow ;  but  it  is  such  a 
very  slow  process  timt  it  is  not  worthy  of  crans- 
.  Sfderation ;  I  have  known  that  forest  ever  since 
1849,  and  the  process  has  been  so  slow  diat  yon 
oan  scarcely  tell  the  difFerence  now  frmn  what  it 
was  then ;  I  donot  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  noiw 
going  on ;  I  know  it  does  go  on. 

1266.  Is  it  not  an  opinion  held  by  many  iii&t 
tiiose  oaks  which  spring  up  from  the  planting  of 
an  acorn  are  really  better  trees  in  all  reroects 
than  those  which  have  been  transplanted  ? — ^I  am 
quite  certain  that  they  are  not.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain, in  my  own  mind,  that  taking  the  very  best 
timber  in  tiie  New  Forest,  those  plantations  which 
were  made  by  William,  in  which  the  timber  was 
M  fine  as  any  you  could  see  in  any  part  of  the 
New  Forest,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  were  not  planted.  All  the  records  show  thai; 
they  were  planted. 

1267.  But  it  is  not  the  common  experienoe  of 
many  persons  in  the  nd^bourhood  of  the  forest, 
as  in  other  positions,  that  the  self-sown  timber 
grows  iar  quicker,  and  is  better  in  the  end  than 
Qie  planted  timber? — My  experienee  is  not  so; 
and  in  Bichmond  Park  I  can  show  you  trees 
planted  only  40  or  dO  yeaars  ago  that  have  grown 
raster  than  tmything  I  ever  saw.  Anybody  cam 
go  and  see  them. 

1268.  In  reference  to  the  quantity  of  firs  that 
are  spreading  themselves  over  the  forest,  do  you 
think  that  those  firs  prove  themselves  to  be  less 
good  than  those  that  have  been  planted  ? — No ;  I 
do  not  lay  they  would  be  less  good  but  I  do  not 
think  that  they  are  any  better,  certainly. 

1269.  I  observe  in  your  evidence  in  1849  you 
stated  that  when  you  took  the  portion  of  the 
forest,  which  should  be  given  to  the  Crown  on 
pM-tition,  you  would  exclude  the  6,000  acres  under 
WUliam  the  Third  ?— Yes. 

1270.  I  want  to  know  why  you  assume;  that 
those  6,000  acres,  which  were  granted  for  the 
purpose  of  Navy  timber  should  be  oonsidered  as 
part  of  the  hereditary  reivenue  of  the  Crown, 
and  not  -as  part  of  thait  waste  whioh  would  be 
dealt  with  between  the  Ciown   and   the  .eom- 
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monera  ? —  Simply  because  the  Crown  had  alwaya 
a  right  to  keep  the  6,000  acres  iaelesed ;  that 
■wm  my  reason.  I  do  not  thick  there  was  any 
good  reason  in  it,  mind  you,  because  I  throw  oves 
altogether  those  oalouliEitions,  £»r  li>e  reaaanv 
which  I  have  given  ycm- 

1271.  But  is  it  not  tlie  fact  that  in  the  Act  of 
WiHiam  3i,  it  was  especially  enacted  that  th«ae 
6,000  acres  should  be  planted  far  the  erewtb  and 
pveservatjan  of  timber  for  tfaie  vtaf^j  of  Ifer 
Majesty's  nkvad  yards  ? — Yes. 

1272.  And  wfien  the  Navy  ceased  to  requir*- 
tlris  timber,  the  purpose  £»  whioh  it  was  granted 
halving  ceased,  was  there  any  reason  why  it 
should  revert  t*  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the. 
Crown  ? — I  cannot  tell  ynu  as  a  (jucslion  of  law, 
which  I  will  not  venture  to  give  an  opicwu  ttpon. 
What  I  supposed  was,  that  it  was  a  growm  of 
oak  timber  tor  :ti)e  benefit  of  the  Cxown  and  the 
pnblic ;  I  cannot  go.  into  thequestiea  of  the  Imt 
of  tiie  case. 

Mr.  John  Stewart.  Hardy. 

1273.  When  yen  haare  said  iJaat  plasted  tree» 
were  at  least  as  good  as  self-sown  trees,  you  d» 
not  -venture  to  say  that  they  are  any  better? — 
No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

1274.  And  what  you  said  in  referenoe  to  treea 
under  old  trees  would  only  apply  -to  planting. 
trees  among  hollies ;  that  if  we  were  to  inclose 
among  the  old  wood,  yon  would  allow  that  that 
would  naifenrally  replenish  itself  ?— If  the  old  tree* 
did  not  overshadow  them,  or  keep  off  light  or 
air.  Say  that  thnre  was  a  spooe  as  large  as  thio 
room,  if  you  put  a  ti'ee  into  the  middk  of  thi(t 
you  would  n«t  find  thai  it  would  make  as  eatia- 
iaaUxry  progress  as  if  put  in  the  midst  of  a  number, 
of  others  of  similar  age  in  a  phmtatioo. 

1275.  If  it  grew  \up  of  itself  &om  an  acorn,  it 
probably  would,  would  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think 
BO ;  the  process  is  so  lon^. 

1276.  I  will  not  s^  t^at  self-sown  timber  is  as 
good  as  planted  timber ;  but  smrely  a  self-sown 
tree  would  catch  up  a  tree  that  was  planted  Kt 
the  some  time,  ^'ay  at  six  feet,  oar  any  athar 
height? — It  would  not;  I  have  tried  both;  I 
have  planted  thouMcnde  of  them. 

1277.  At  the  same  time,  you  do  not  cofQsider 
it  an  undeeirable  way  to  repleaiahing  -the  oM 
woods  to  get  permiasion  to  plant  as  little  as  50 
or  60  acres  £or  that  purpose  ? — No  doubt-;  but 
you  will  get  up  timber  better  with  a  few  nvracs 
than  wi^ont  them. 

1278.  I  observed  ^  other  day  that  some  of 
the  woods  inclosed,  with  t^e  intention  of  cuttiav 
down,  have  not  been  cut  down,  and  amongst  ola 
trees  there  are  trees  growing  up  at  a  very  good 
rate  ? — Yes,  were  they  are  kept  from  the  catlie. 

Mr.  Ryder. 

1279.  I  think  that  in  a  semse  you  were  a  party 
to  the  bargain  that  was  made  betnveen  the  com- 
moners and  the  Crown  in  the  Deer  Bemeval 
Aet  of  1851,  Were  yon  not? — It  was  intended 
that  I  should  give  evidence,  but  the  evideaoc 
was  stopped. 

1280.  Was  not  the  throwing  back  of  the  ior 
closure  into  1^  forest  looked  upon  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  taking  new  land  from  the  forest  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  was. 

1281.  It  has  not  turned  out  so  ? — I  think,  to  » 
limited  extent,  it.  has,  but  mrt  to  the  whole  ex- 
tent.   It  depends  upon  the  ekes  of  land  tliat  yoa 
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inckMe.  If  yon  inoloaed  land  on  wliiidi  headi  is 
growing  I  bmre  no  doubt  it  would  be  ^onnd  to 
be  better  when  thrown  oat  thsn  it  was  befbue 
yon  took  it.  If  jou  did  not  I  tiiink  the  leverse 
woold  be  the  oose.  If  there  is  heath  wpon  the 
land,  and  you  inclose  it,  you  destroy  the  heather, 
and  you  get  a  growth  upon  it  whicb  is  better 
tkan  it  is  now,  I  mean  as  regards  ccHnmonen. 

1282.  You  said,  with  regard  to  the  r^ht  of 
heyning  and  fence  month,  which  was  in  the 
Crown,  that  that  was  a  valuable  right  ? — Yes. 

1283.  Bat  it  is  only  valuable,  is  it  not,  ia  the 
aense  that  jou  deprive  somebody  else  of  a  right 
which  is  of  value  to  them  7 — Bat  it  ia  a  right 
which  they  never  had  and  never  were  entitled  to. 
Why  you  should  give  it  up  without  compensation 
is  a  mystery  to  me. 

1284.  It  only  becomes  valuable  on  a  settle- 
ment taking  place? — Which  settlement  must 
take  place. 

1285.  With  regard  to  the  separation  which 
you  advocate  of  the  interests  rf  the  Crown  and 
the  commoners,  would  what  has  been  called  the 
sentimental  interests  of  the  public  be  protected 
in  that  event? — I  think  they  would  if  the  Act 
directing  the  separation  also  directed  that  the 
land  should  not  be  dealt  with  otherwise  than  as 
Parliament  m^ht  think  proper. 

1286.  For  instance,  thatnne  old  timber  should 
be  preserved,  and  the  most  picturesque  parts  of 
the  forest  ? — Unless  it  were  allotted  to  the  com- 
moners, there  is  no  question  that  it  would  be 
preserved,  and  nobody  in  bis  senses  would  de- 
atroy  it,  because  you  destroy  the  value  of  the 
land  itself  by  destroying  the  timber.  That  land 
may  be  worth  50  /.  an  acre  with  the  trees  upon 
it,  and  not  worth  10  /.  without  them. 

1287.  Tou  would  have  to  be  very  careful  in  the 
allotment  in  order  to  preserve  liie  interests  of  dte 
public? — That  has  been  done  before,  and  I  see 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  doing  it  in  this  case. 

1288.  With  regard  to  expenses,  at  the  present 
tiose  die  net  receipts  from  the  revenue  of  the 
forest  are  extremely  small,  are  they  not? — 
£  2,700  a  year,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

1289.  Three  thousand  pounds  on  the  average 
for  the  last  10  years,  I  think.  Do  you  think 
there  is  any  chance  of  those  receipts  being  in- 
creased as  the  timber  gets  older? — Many  veart 
hence. 

1290.  Thirty  or  forty  years  hence,  do  you 
mean  ? — Yes;  I  suppose  some  of  that  timber  will 
he  ripe  for  felling  in  about  40  or  50  years. 

Mr.BodwelL 

1291.  You  mentioned  some  other  cases  in 
which  the  Crown  had  given  compensation  for 
oommoners'  rights  ? — Yes. 

1292.  Were  thoie  cases  analogons'to  this  case 
of  the  New  Forest?— I  think  so. 

.  1283.  With  deer,  for  instance?— Yes. 
1294.  Wonld  you  mention  one  or  two  «f  those 
.you  any  ai«  analogcms  cases  to  this  ? — Pro- 
bably the  Wychwood  is  the  meat jneariy  analogons 
to- wia ;  it  is  not  quits  analogous. 

1295<  I  wanted  to-see  whstheryou  oould  give 
ma,  amongst  thoae  iostanoes,  aaoy  xnstenoe  straotly 
aoalflgons  to  this  ?— 1  thiidt  Woofaner  is,  a»  ihere 
was  a  power  of  inclosing.  In  two  other  cases  the 
Ikard  Warden  faadthe  nghtto  inclose  ceppioee  for 
a>«ertani  period  toalltrw  of  the  growth  <n  tinder- 
wod,  batitn  Haunndt  there  was  no  suoh  power. 
I  mentioned,  one  private  foveat  in  whiohtbe  rights 
A.IOO. 
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wera  ainiil«'  to  those  in  Wydiwood  aad  Whitde- 
wood. 

1296.  And  to  those  in  the  New  Forest?— And 
to  thoae  in  the  New  Forest.  In  the  cases  that  I 
have  mentioned  to  you  the  lord  had  die  right  to 
kraep  deer ;  in  all  cases  they  had  not  deer  upon 
them,  particularly  if  yon  take  the  very  last  in- 
olosures,  Walraore  and  Bearee ;  they  Happened 
to  be  separated  by  several  miles  irom  the  bulk  of 
the  Forest  of  Dean.  They  were  inclosed  under  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament  only  about  three  years 
ago. 

1297.  Do  not  you  think  thut  when  the  very 
tide  of  that  Act  of  1851  was  *'  An  Act  for  the 
Bemoval  of  tde  Deer,"  it  is  a  very  important 
element  in  the  consideration  whether  there  were 
deer  existing,  or  whether  it  was  only  a  right  to 
have  deer?— I  suppose  Aty  would  not  have 
passed  the  Act  for  their  removal  had  there  not 
been  deer,  I  assume ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Act  was  passed  because  of  the  injury  doue  by  the 
dew  to  the  adjoining  owners. 

1298.  And  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  removal 
of  the  deer  was  a  pecuniary  advantage  to  the 
Crown  also  ? — If  I  were  to  aidvise  the  Crown  to- 
morrow upon  an  inolosure,  I  would  rather  stand 
in  die  poaitiou  of  the  Crown  in  the  New  Forest 
betbre  1851  than  in  its  present  position. 

1299.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  the  barg^un 
was  a  bad  one  ? — I  think  it  was  not  a  good  one 
for  the  Crown  in  any  sense.  I  would  rather 
have  an  inclosure  set  out,  whether  by  legal  com- 
missioners or  otherwise,  with  the  rights  as  they 
were  before  1851,  than  as  they  were  afterwards. 

1300.  You  will  not  deny,  I  suppose,  that  it 
was  a  great  advantage  to  the  Crown  to  get  rid  of 
the  deer,  looking  at  it  oemmercially  ? — Looking 
at  it  simply  year  by  year,  I  should  say  it  was  an 
advantage  to  get  rid  of  the  deer ;  but  I  say  that 
the  right  to  keep  the  deer  was  a  more  valuable 
right  than  the  rignt  to  inclose  lOyOOO  acres. 

1301.  What  was  the  right  to  keep  the  deer 
worth  ?— It  was  worth  four-Bfths  of  the  irhde  of 
the  forest, 

1302.  How  do  you  attach  a  value  to  the  right 
of  keeping  deer? — As  involving  the  right  of 
driving  all  the  catde  off.  Practically,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  should  ever  take  it  in  that 
extreme  sense. 

1303.  If  you  did  not  want  it  for  the  deer, 
what  was  the  use  of  driving  the  cattle  oflF? — 
Simply  to  preserve  the  right. 

1304.  There  is  no  commercial  value  to  a  right 
unless  you  use  it,ia  there  ? — Excuse  me ;  I  might 
have  sold  it  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 

1305.  That  would  be  with  a  view  to  the  ngbA. 
being  exercised.  But  supposing  that  die  Crown 
had  either  to  keej)  the  deer,  or  to  give  up  keel- 
ing the  deer,  was  it  not  a  coounereial  advantage 
to  give  up  keeping  the  deer  ? — It  was  no  doubt 
an  advantage  to  the  persons  haying  a  present 
ihtweet  in  the  Crown  estates ;  but  to  the  rever- 
sioner I  say  that  it  was  a  bad  bargain.  I  say 
that  to  die  reversioner  having  a  rutht  to  keep  the 
deer  and  to  drive  everybody  o^  was  a  more 
-mliiable  right  than  the  r^ht  to  inclose  10,000 
acres. 

1306.  As  a  make^weight,  yon  mean? — As  a 
right  against  their  ri^ht.  I'  say  their  right  was 
worth  almost  nothing  if  I  exercised  my  right. 

1307.  And  yet  the  right,  if  the  Crown  exer- 
cised it,  was  a  loss? — To  both  parties,  I  believie. 

1308.  I  diink  I  understood  you  to  say  th$t 
0  2  the 
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.J       .o       the  commoners  never  had  any  common  law  right? 
4  .lane  1075-  _jjo^  j  ^jj  not -say  that;  at  least  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  say  that  if  I  did. 

1309.  X  ou  say  that  you  did  not  give  evidence 
in  the  year  1851  ? — No. 

1310.  You  were  ready  to  be  called,  were  you 
not? — I  was  in  the  room. 

1311.  You  heard  Mr.  Gardiner's  evidence? — 
Of  course,  I  could  not  say  what  I  heard ;  I  have 
no  recollectioD.  I  think  Mr.  Talbot  sat  just 
there  {pointing).     That  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

1312.  The  case  took  one  day,  did  it  not,  and 
the  thing  was  almost  settled,  was  it  not,  upon  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Gardiner? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

1313.  You  will  not  pledge  your  memory? — 
No,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

1314.  Of  course  you  only  look  to  this  Act,  the 
Act  of  1851,  as  it  stands  ? — Yes,  as  it  stands  after 
due  consideration,  and  after  having  passed  with 
the  knowledge  of  all  parties. 

1315.  Now  you  have  told  us  of  the  mode  in 
which  you  would  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  and  the  rights  of  the  commoners,  and 
also  that  there  would  be  no  di£Sculty  in  pre- 
serving, so  to  speak,  the  rights  of  the  public; 
that  is  to  say,  to  give  them  what,  in  your 
opinion,  would  be  a  fair  amount  of  enjoyment  of 
the  New  Forest? — There  is  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  setting  out  the  most  beautiful  parts 
as  recreation  ground  for  the  public,  but  it  cannot 
possibly  requu-e  60,000  acres  for  that  purpose. 

1316.  But  I  presume  that  there  must  be  a 
great  portion  of  that  60,000  acres  where  people 
would  not  caie  to  go? — If  you  stop  there  for 
months  you  will  not  see  a  single  soul  upon  some 
of  it ;  some  parts  of  it  are  beautiful,  no  doubt. 

1317.  You  do  not  see  any  necessity  that,  in 
preserving  to  the  public  the  rights  of  enjoymetit 
of  the  amenities,  so  to  speak,  of  the  New  Forest, 
the  whole  of  that  60,000  acres  should  be  left 
open  ? — It  seems  to  me,  as  one  of  the  public,  that 
to  keep  open  60,000  acres  for  the  little  public 
there,  is  unnecessary. 

1318.  Do  you  also  give  it  as  your  opinion  that 
all  parties  would  be  immensely  benefited  by  a 
scheme  of  the  nature  of  that  which  you  have 
shadowed  forth  ? —  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
of  it ;  that  is  my  experience  of  what  has  taken 
place  in  all  the  other  forests  which  I  have  had  to 
deal  with  since  the  year  1848. 

1319.  Of  course  it  would  be  necessary,  in  pre- 
serving the  enjoyment  of  this  to  the  public,  that 
on  the  one  hand  too  much  land  should  not  be 
taken  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  should  not  resolve  itself  into  a 
dense  wood  ? — My  own  impression  is,  tJiat  a  very 
small  part  of  it  would  be  devoted  to  agricultural 
purposes,  excepting  as  appurtenant  to  houses  to 
be  Built  upon  it,  or  excepting  for  little  people  to 
bring  it  into  cultivation.  I  do  not  thmk  any- 
body would  advise  a  large  landowner  to  do  it, 
and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  to  undertake 
it ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  sale,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  up  residences,  for  giving  a  man  a  loige 
district  to  plant  over,  I  believe  it  would  sell  lor 
very  considerable  sums  of  money. 

Colonel  Kingscote. 

1320.  You  have  given  us  several  instances  of 
cases  where  the  Crown  and  the  commoners  have 
bad  a  composition  with  regard  to  the  land,  and 
jou  have  given  i^s  the  number  of  acres.    I  con- 


Colonel  ^n^seo^e— continued. 

elude  that  has  been  done  upon  a  valuation  of 
almost  each  acre,  not  upon  the  whole  number  of 
acres? — I  was  not  the  valuer  to  make  those 
allotments ;  I  was  simply  the  valuer  to  protect 
the  Crown  interests,  and  to  advise  what  allot- 
ments should  be  t&ken.  It  was  done  thus:  in 
the  first  instance,  two-thirds  or  four-fifths  would 
be  taken  as  the  proportion,  and  flien  the  allot- 
ments were  made  in  respect  to  quality,  situation, 
and  other  circumstances. 

1321.  I  understand  you  to  say  emphatically, 
what  Mr.  Howard  said,  that  the  sooner  the  ques- 
tion of  the  rights  between  the  Crown  and  the- 
commoners  is  settled  the  better  for  both  parties? 
— I  have  said  so  for  years ;  I  said  so  in  the  case- 
of  Dean  Forest  last  year. 

Lord  Eslington, 

1322.  Are  you  a  Government  officer  ? — No,  I 
am  not  a  salaried  officer.  I  am  perfectly  inde- 
pendent. I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Go- 
vernment, excepting  that  I  am  a  Crown  Re- 
ceiver. 

1323.  May  I  ask  are  you  a  lawyer? — No,  in- 
deed ;  I  am  a  surveyor. 

1324.  Then  any  interpretation  that  you  may 

five,  or  that  you  may  have  given,  to  an  Act  o€ 
'arliament,  is  not  a  legal  interpretation  ''—I  siud 
so  to  Mr.  Cowper-Temple.  I  hate  Acts  of  Par- 
liament. 

1325.  Yon  told  us  that  50  years  hence  Mark 
Ash  would  not  exist  ? — I  believe  so. 

1326.  Why  do  you  think  so  ? — Since  I  have 
known  it,  there  have  been  scores  of  trees  that 
have  been  blown  down  or  that  have  died. 

1327.  Does  it  follow  because  an  old  tree  i» 
blown  down  in  a  heavy  gale  of  >vind,  that  the 
next  tree  will  not  live  50  years? — It  is  very 
much  more  likely  to  be  blown  down,  than  if  the 
first  old  tree  had  not  been  blown  down. 

1328.  Do  you,  with  your  knowledge  of  trees, 
mean  us  to  understand  that  Maik  Ash  will  not 
exist  in  50  years? — I  believe  that  those  beech 
trees  will  scarcely  have  any  existence  in  50 
years ;  that  is  my  impression. 

1329.  I  ask  you,  why  ? — I  say  that  their  age 
indicates  that  they  have  not  long  to  live. 

1330.  Mark  Ash  is  supposed  to  have  been 
planted  at  the  time  of  William  the  Third,  is  it 
not?— I  am  glad  vou  say  "planted,"  because 
Mr.  Cowper-Temple  assumed  that  it  was  not. 

1331.  1  will  put  the  question  in  this  way ;  it 
come  into  existence  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Third,  did  it  not  ? — I  do  not  know. 

1332.  Then  you  do  not  know  at  all  what  is  the 
j^e  of  Mark  Ash  ? — No ;  except  that  I  should 
guess  from  my  experience. 

1333.  That  is  your  opinion,  that  it  will  no6 
exist  in  50  years,  and  you  can  give  no  reason  for 
that  opinion  ? — Except  from  my  experience  ot 
trees  in  Windsor  Park,  which  were  planted  in 
the  time  of  Charles,  and  vhich  are  dying  now. 

1334.  Are  there  a  great  many  oaka  m  Mark 
Ash  ? — Not  a  great  many. 

1335.  Do  you  suppose  that  they  will  not  exist 
in  60  years  ? — They  will  not  live  if  separated 
&om  their  neighbours.  If  you  separate  two  oak 
trees,  I  know  that  the  one  which  you  leave  will 
die. 

1336.  You  have  ^)oken  very  strongly  in  favour 
of  a  separation  of  the  interests  of  the  Crown  and 
the  conunoners ;  did  you  not  estimate,  not  very 
long  ago,  the  value  of  those  interests  as  about 
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balf  and  half  ? — I  have  said  bo  alt^ady,  and  I 
have  told  you  the  reason  why  I  have  altered  my 
view.  I  estimated  those  interests  as  if  it  were 
a  question  between  a  lord  of  the  manor  and  the 
commoners.  I  had  then  no  knowledge,  or  as 
little  knowledge  as  it  is  possible  to  have,  of  the 
rights  of  a  forest.  If  I  had  known  then  what 
I  Know  now  of  the  rights  of  an  owner  of  a  forest, 
I  should  not  have  made  that  estimate. 

1337.  And  you  base  your  improved  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  Crown  interest  upon  the  pos- 
session of  certain  forestal  rights  ? — Yes. 

1338.  Which  rights  are  not  exercised  ? — It 
does  not  matter ;  it  is  a  right. 

1339.  But  it  is  a  right  to  which  you  can  assign 
no  value? — No  more  than  I  can  assign  a  value 
to  the  commoners'  interest.  I  say  that  the  com- 
moners' interest  is  of  the  smallest  possible  quan- 
tity now,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  just  as  the  Crown's 
interest,  if  it  were  exercised,  in  the  keeping  of 
deer  would  be  very  small  in  a  pecuniary  sense ; 
but  as  a  right,  both  have  a  value. 

1340.  But  if  there  is  a-  separation  of  interests, 
without  quarrelling  about  the  relative  propor- 
tions ? Which  I  have  not  given,-  and  which  I 

desire  not  to  give,  any  opinion  upon. 

1341.  But  the  public,  in  respect  of  its  user, 
would  lose  all  that  amount  of  enjoyment  which 
it  now  possesses  in  respect  of  the  portions  allotted 
to  commoners,  would  it  not?  —  The  commons 
might  be  left  open. 

1342.  I)o  you  think  it  is  likely  that  they  would 
be? — I  have  never  had  any  control  over  the 
commoners'  allotments  in  any  sense;  I  have 
never  attended  their  discussions  or  taken  any 
action  with  their  commons ;  but  I  can  tell  you  as 
a  fact  that  they  are  all  inclosed,  every  one  of 
them. 

1343.  You  have  told  us  of  the  great  improve- 
ment brought  about  in  the  character  and  morals 
of  some  populations  by  having  these  allotments 
made  to  them.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  likely 
that  if  the  population  took  to  these  industrious 
habite,  they  would  exclude  the  public  from  the 
commons  ? — I  should  think  possibly  they  might ; 
and  I  say  further,  reading  the  Epping  Beport, 
the  pubhc  have  no  right  as  a  matter  of  legid 

1344.  And  therefore  it  is  your  opinicm,  in  re- 
spect to  the  New  Forest,  that  they  would  have 
no  legal  right  of  user  over  the  portion  allotted 
to  commoaers? — I  say  Parliament  can,  if  it 
chooses,  give  it  the  right  to  wander  over  any 
allotment  that  the  Crown  may  get;  it  is  for 
Parliament  to  decide. 

1345.  I  want  to  carry  out  this  idea  of  parti- 
tion ;  you  have  spoken  of  the  character  of  the 
population  being  materially  affected  in  a  moral 
sense  by  the  existence  of  the  forests  in  their 
neighbourhood ;  and  you  have  alluded  to  tiM 
case  of  Wychwood,  1  think.  Supposing  your 
scheme  were  carried  out,  and  large  portions  of 
the  present  forest  were  assigned  to  commonets, 
in  compensation  of  their  unquestioned  rights, 
and  the  Crown  retained  the  centre  of  the  forest 
as  its  own  domain,  and  there  exercised  the  rights 
of  a  landlord  and  kept  up  a  large  stock  of  game, 
do  yon  not  think  that  that  might  have  a  rather 
bad  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tion \vhich  would  gather  round  a  large  game 
preserve  of  that  nature  ? — It  might  have. 

1346.  And  very  likely  would? — If  it  was 
policy  to  keep  a  very  large  head  of  game  they 
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would  keep  H;  and  if  it  was  not,  I  daresay  they  4  Jwm  1875. 
would  not  ■* 

1347.  But  the  Crown  has  the  right  to  do  it  ?— 
80  has  any  landowner  a  right  to  do  it ;  I  can  tell 
you  that  on  almost  all  the  lands  the  Crown  has 
under  my  charge,  the  occupier  has  the  shooting, 
and  the  Crown  reserves  no  right  of  shooting; 
they  are,  in  fact,  much  more  open  to  complaint 
than  anybody  else. 

1348.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  temptations 
offered  to  a  rural  population  by  a  large  game 
preserve  would  be  infinitely  greater  than  any 
temptation  offered  now  by  the  existence  of  the 
forest  in  their  vicinity? — I  think  the  Crown 
might,  if  it  thought  proper,  keep  the  entire 
60,000  acres  under  game  if  it  liked,  and  have  a 
profit. 

1349.  Will  you  tell  me  the  meuiing  of  the 
word  "  abstinent "  ? — No,  I  could  not  tell  you. 

1350.  Will  you  tell  me  this;  the  forest  is  now 
growing,  we  are  told,  some  20,000  odd  acres  of 
timber ;  is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  growing  the 
most  profitable  crop  or  not  that  could  be  grown 
upon  that  laud  ?-  -Do  you  use  the  word  "crop," 
as  distinguished  from  timber  ? 

1351.  There  are  about  24,000  or  25,000  acres 
of  forest  now  growing  trees ;  I  want  to  know,  in 
your  opinion,  is  that  the  most  profitable  crop 
that  could  be  grown  in  view  of  the  future  or  not  ? 
— I  should  say  not  in  parts  of  it,  but  in  the 
greater  part  it  is. 

1352.  Would  it  be  better  to  grow  com?— 
I  should  say  it  would  in  some  places ;  but  any 
one  having  a  tree  60  years  old,  which  would  be 
well  grown  30  or  40  vears  hence,  ought  to  be 
shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum  if  he  cuts  it  down. 

1353.  Those  plantations  are  acqiiiring  addi- 
tional value  every  year  as  they  stand? — Yes; 
they  grow  at  an  increased  rate  every  year,  pro- 
ducing from  time  to  time  a  larger  sum  every 
year. 

1354.  Do  you  know  much  about  the  character 
of  the  lands  immediately  adjacent  t*  the  forest 
which  are  in  cultivation?  —  Yes;  I  know 
some  of  the  lands,  but  only  as  a  casual  observer. 
I  have  recently  let  New  Park,  and  I  have  recentiy 
let  Burley  Buls. 

1355.  .rhose  two  fiirms,  which  you  have  men- 
tioned, have  been  in  the  hands  of  a  very  skilful 
agriculturist  for  a  great  number  of  years,  have 
they  not? — They  have  been  left  in  a  very 
moderate  condition.  He  knew  he  was  going, 
and  like  meet  tenants  he  took  care  to  take  out 
all  he  put  in,  or  very  nearly  all. 

1356.  Do  you  know  many  of  Mr.  Morant's 
farms  ? — Merely  by  passing  some. 

1357.  Are  they  very  poor? — He  is  on  the 
clay. 

1358.  Should  you  think  those  lands  would  do 
better  to  grow  timber  than  to  grow  com  ? — Yes, 
I  think  they  would. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

1359.  You  said  that  you  considered  the  bar- 
g^n  made  in  1851  a  bad  one  ? — I  did  say  so;'  or 
rather  I  said  that  I  should  prefer,  if  I  were  to  go 
into  an  inclosure,  to  stand  upon  the  Crown's 
rights  prior  to  1851  rather  than  its  rights  after 
1851. 

1360.  But  did  you  take  the  12,000  acres,  which 
I  believe  about  represents  the  amount  now 
inclosed,  into  consideration  ?  —  It  was  not 
inclosed,  then  I  think. 

O  3  1361.  But 
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Loid  Memy  Swtt—ooo&oueA. 
__„  1361.  But  yon  ara  speaking  of  the  state  of 

4  June  i875-  things  now? — No,  I  was  speaking  of  what  it  was 
then. 

1362.  I  undentand  you  to  say  noMr  that  yoor 
opinion  is  that  it  was  a  bad  bu^ain  for  l^e  Crown 
in  1851? — ^I  assume  that  the  oonunonere  would 
be  ca-edited  in  account  with  the  value  of  their  in- 
terest in  5,000  acres  inclosed  since.  My  informa- 
tion is  that  there  are  11,000  acres  now  inck>sed, 
some  under  one  Aot,  and  some  under  another. 

1363.  When  you  consider  the  position  of  the 
Crown,  do  you  take  that  1 1,000  acres  mto  the 
account? — I  was  discusnng  tiie  question  as  it 
was  in  1851,  not  as  it  is  now. 

1364.  You  do  not  give  any  opinion  as  to  the 
position  of  the  Crown  ? — It  would  take  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  to  say.  I  assume  that  tiie 
{Movision  of  the  Act  eannot  be  repealed,  and  I 
asBume  that  in  meal  and  malt,  the  Crown  will  get 
its  10,000  acres  and  its  recuiring  right. 

1365.  I  know  you  said  you  do  not  hold  to 
your  opinion  given  in  1849,  vfheai  you  con»dered 
that  half  the  value  of  the  forest  was  in  the  com- 
moners and  half  in  the  Crown ;  but  when  you 
gave  that  opinion,  was  not  the  Crown  then  in 
possession  of  the  deer  ? — Yes. 

1366.  Did  you  take  that  into  consideration  ?— 
I  did  not  take  the  forestal  right  sufSciently  into 
account;  I  have  explained  twice  before  t^t  I 
took  it  as  the  case  of  an  ordinary  lord  of  the 
manor  simply,  and  its  commoners. 

1367.  I  did  not  ask  as  re^rds  the  forestal  right, 
but  as  regards  the  deer  ?— J^o,  I  say  again  that  I 
did  not  sufficiently  consider  that.  I  took  that  as 
a  mere  simple  right  of  a  lord  of  the  manor.  In 
truth  I  did  not  then  understand  the  paramount 
right  of  the  owner  of  a  forest ;  if  I  had  I  ^ould 
have  made  a  very  different  vidnation  at  tiie  time. 
In  fact,  I  had  never  been  employed  by  Ae 
office  before,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  a  forest. 

1368.  You  gave  it  as  your  opinion  also,  did 
you  not,  that  it  was  nort  expedient  for  the  Crown 
then  to  premote  a  general  inolotnre? — I  did ;  and 
it  was  for  the  very  same  reason  I  looked  upon 
the  Crown  then  as  the  lord  of  the  manor,  with 
a  rolling  right  to  inclose  6,000  acres. 

1369.  Then  you  omitted  any  calculation  as  to 
the  deer  at  all? — I  believed  that  I  could,  if  I 
were  mani^ing  that  forest,  in  20  years  have 
thrown  out  6,000  acres,  and  taken  another  6,000 
aeres,  and  so  on ;  and  I  thou|;ht  I  could  have 
increased  the  rii^ts  of  an  ordmary  lord  of  the 
manor  in  that  ease  very  largely,  by  delaying  the 
inclosure,  but  the  moment  I  came  to  see  what  the 
rights  of  the  lord  of  a  forest  were  I  saw  distinctly 
tlwt  the  case  was  altered. 

1370.  I  suppose  you  did  not  consider  that  the 
deer  were  any  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  Crown 
at  all  ? — I  suppose  it  might  be  made  a  very  valu- 
able property  now  if  the  deer  were  there ;  but 


Lord  Ibay  iStett'— ooadmwd. 
then  no  donbt  it  cost  tiiem  «  great  ded  of  money ; 
it  would  let  £(v  a  ooariderable  sum  now  with  -die 
deer. 

1371.  You  said,  as- 1  understood  you,  if  the 
allotments  were  made,  let  the  Crown  leave  their 
•Uotmeat  open  as  much  as  they  like  ? — I  simply 
ndd  tfaatt  it  wae  not  for  me  to  indicate  at  present 
n^at  that  E^onld  be. 

1372.  If  that  course  were  followed,  die  value 
of  the  timber,  which  you  valued  at  so  high  a  sum 
for  residential  purposes,  would  be  reduced  to 
nothing,  would  it  not? — A  great  deal  of  diat 
timber  which  I  valued  has  been  cut,  a  very  large 
quantity  of  it;  I  do  not  know  how  many  hundred 
^ousands,  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cut- 
ting, and  knew  nothing  of  it ;  but  I  do  happen  to 
know  that  a  very  large  amount  has  been  cut. 

1373.  But  supposing  that  that  portion  waa  not 
used  for  rendential  purposes,  the  value  of  the 
timber  which  you  now  put  so  high  a  value  upon, 
would  be  very  little,  would  it  not  ? — It  would  be 
worth  what  it  was  worth  to  cut.  I  say  it  is  worth 
more  to  stand  than  to  cut ;  and  it  does  not  follow 
that  an  unsound  tree  may  not  be  valuable  for 
residential  purposes,  though  for  cutting  it  may 
be  almost  worthless. 

1874,  When  you  describe  yourself  as  not  be- 
ing in  any  way  a  Crown  officer,  I  presume  you 
do  not  mean  ihat  you  are  not  almost  continifally 
employed  by  the  Crown  on  all  questions  m 
valuation  ? — I  am  employed  by  Ae  Crown,  as  I 
am  by  public  departmente  and  ijie  public  gene- 
nllj,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Crown  or  of  any  odier  single  in- 
dividual. 

Six  Charles  DUhe. 

1375.  I  did  not  clearly  understand  what  you 
8Md  about  Epping  just  now,  when  you  referred 
to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners? — I  said 
that  liie  judgment  which  1  saw  in  the  "  l^mes  " 
from  the  three  commissioners,  Mr.  Locke  and.  two 
other  gentl«Ben  (who  they  were  I  do  not  now 
remember),  stated  that  the  public,  as  public,  had 
no  legal  right  upon  the  forest. 

1876.  But  they  went  on,  did  they  not,  to  say 
that  the  public  had  always  enjoyed  a  practical 
right  through  the  conflict  between  the  lords 
and  commoners  ? — Yes. 

1377.  And  from  other  words  in  that  Report  it 
would  appear,  would  it  not,  that  those  Commis- 
sioners  have  it  in  their  minds  to  very  largely  con- 
sider the  right  which  the  public  has  so  enjoyed  P 
— I  ^ould  not  ha;ve  read  it  so.  I  have  always 
held  that  the  public,  qu^  public,  have  no  ri^ts 
in  a  forest  Hke  the  New  Forest ;  that  the  Crown 
and  the  commoners  together  could  exdnde  the 
public. 

1378.  As  a  matter  of  law  you  mean? — Asa 
matter  of  law  simply. 
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Mr.'HxKST  J.  T.  JliritiifgON,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Sir  Charles  DiJAe. 

1379.  I  BELIEVE  you  have  resided  in  the 
forest  for  a  long  time  ? — My  father  came  there 
in  the  year  1852,  and  since  then  1  have  occupied 
the  <hou8e  in  which  he  lived. 

1380.  You  are  a  county  magistrate,  are  you 
not  ? — Yes,  and  a  Inurister. 

1381.  And  steward  of  Lord  Camarron's 
manors? — Yes;  where  we  have  rights  of  free 
warren  and  free  chase  over  a  very  considerable 
district. 

1382.  I  believe  you  were  first  led  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  New  Forest  question  on  account 
of  the  destruction  of  the  old  timber  ? — ^Yes,  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  in  the  long  vacations  of  making 
every  year  long  excursions  in  the  forest,  and 
each  year  I  found  some  old  wood  disappearing, 
and  some  new  inclodures  springing  up,  and  at 
last  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  "l^es,"  signed 
"  Borderer." 

1383.  You  have  yourself,  I  believe,  no  common 
rights  in  the  forest? — I  have  no  common  rights 
at  all,  and  therefore  declined  joining  the  associa- 
tion. 

1384.  You  may  be  taken  as  representing  some- 
what the  outside  public? — 1  have  taken  the 
line,  that  it  is  a  question  that  OMuebody  should 
take  up  on  behalf  of  the  public ;  being  very  well 
acquunted  with  the  distnct,  I  interested  myself 
in  the  matter. 

1385.  You  not  only  wrote  the  letter  in  the 
"  Times,"  si^ed  "  Borderer,"  but  you  also  wrote 
a  pampMet,  did  you  not? — Yes. 

1386.  You  consider,  I  believe,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  iaclosures  in  the  forest  has  neen 
very  rapid  during  the  last  few  years  ? — From 
the  year  1851  to  1871  the  inclosures  must  have 
been  going  on  nearly  at  the  rate  of  500  acres  a 
year. 

1387.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  those  in- 
closares  on  the  appearance  of  the  more  beautiful 
portions  of  the  forest  ? — -At  first  naturally  they 
must  be  very  unsightly.  Afterwards,  as  they 
grow  up,  there  is  a  mass  of  firwood,  quite  a  block 
of  firwood ;  the  firwoods  are  doing  admirably. 

1388.  What  has  been  the  character  of  the 
action  of  the  Crown  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
tixe  land  which  they  have  taken  for  enclosure  ? — 
I  can  only  speak  of  that  as  a  matter  of  common 

0.100. 


Sir  CharUt  Dilke — continued, 
inference.  Of  course  having  the  right  to  inclose 
what  land  they  please,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
titey  rather  select  tlie  better  lasd  than  the  worse. 
In  faet,  I  think  I  may  etij  that  in  my  own  dis- 
trict they  eertaifily  have  selected  the  better 
land. 

1M9.  la  tiie  parts  of  the  fonrest  with  whidi 
y«u  yoorself  are  partieolariy  aequainted  they 
have  done  so  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  eaafeera  part  of 
the  foccst ;  they  oerteinl^  have  done  so  theee. 

1390.  As  an  outside  witness  kaowing  the  forest 
well,  wh^  do  you  think  has  beea  the  aiFsct  on 
tike  value  o£  the  forest  of  the  indesuves  and  plante- 
ta»ns?— If  yon  were  to  sell  the  forest  to-morrow 
by  aaotion,  I  should  think  these  indosuree  would 
be  fouBd  to  be  a  dead  loss.  The  vaJue  of  the 
forest  consists  in  its  open  ]iark-lihe  charaeter. 
The  ojd  tiidber,  as  Mr.  Clutton  said^  was  invalu- 
able for  residential  purposes.  Directly  you  d^ 
stroy  the  old  timber  and  cover  it  with  fir  planta- 
tions, you  destroy  the  value  of  the  property  not 
only  in  a  residential  but  also  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view ;  nobody  in  his  senses  would  go 
and  buy  500  or  600  acres  of  the  growing  nr 
plantations  in  the  forest 

1391.  If  you  take  into  CMisideration  the  amount 
of  the  outlay  in  making  the  inclosures,  there 
would  be  very  little  doubt  iipon  that  point,  I 
fluppose  ? — I  can  only  give  my  general  impres- 
sion upon  that,  I  should  think  it  woald  be  found 
that  taking  the  saleable  value  of  the  forest,  if 
put  up  in  lots,  before  inclosure,  the  indoafores 
would  be  found  to  be  at  the  present  time 
a  dead  loss ;  but  eventually  of  course  vou. 
will  derive  a  considerable  property  as  timoec, 
which  is  a  crop  constantly  increasing  in 
value.  Of  course,  as  years  go  on,  these  planta- 
tions will  become  extremely  valuable,  and  I  am 
not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that,  looking  to  the 
future,  the  policy  to  a  certain  extent,  to  a  limited 
extent,  is  not  right  of  covering  the  land,  which 
is  productive  of  timber,  with  timber.  You  may 
utilise  land  which  otherwise  would  be  useless, 
but  of  course  timber  does  not  pay  for  many  many 
^ears ;  and  now  I  should  think  the  forest  was  at 
its  lowestpossible  value. 

1392.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cumber- 
batch  on  the  subject  of  the  cutting  of  the  old 

O  4  woods. 


Mr. 
JenhinsoH. 

8  June  1875. 
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Mr.  Sir  Charles  Dilhe — continued. 

JetMuon.    ^QQ^g^  ^j^  y^u  not?— I  wau  only  here  on  Friday ; 
8  June  1875.  ^  ^^  ^^^  think  I  heard  that  evidence  ;  I  do  not 
recollect  his  answer. 

13i>3.  Mr.  Cumberbatch  was  cross-examined, 
I  think,  in  your  presence  on  the  subject  of  the 
cutting  of  timber  in  some  of  the  old  woods  which 
have  been  inclosed  ? — Yes,  he  said  he  had  not 
cut  wood  in  Knightwood  Inclosure.  I  know  that 
inclosure  well.  It  is  on  what  I  believe  is  called 
the  Wood-cutter's  track,  which  runs  from  Stoney 
Cross  to  Brock  enhurst.  After  leaving  Bolderwood 
and  Mark  Ash.  yon  go  through  quite  a  strip  of 
old  wood,  and  there  is  Knightwood  Oak,  the 
finest  oak  in  the  forest ;  and  really  here  there  is 
very  little  cut,  it  is  quite  an  insignificant  piece  of 
wood. 

1 394.  But  within  your  recollection  of  the  forest, 
you  have  known  of  picturesque  and  beautiful  old 
timber  being  cut  in  connection  with  the  inclo- 
sures? — Opposite  Stoney  Cross  there  was  some 
of  the  finest  old  natural  wood  that  a  man  could 
have  seen.  I  recollect  going  to  sec  that  and 
enjoying  it;  and  a  couple  of  years  afterwards 
there  were  all  these  old  trees  barked  and  lying 
quite  white  and  naked  on  the  whole  plain  before 
me.    It  was  a  painful  sight  to  witness. 

1395.  Have  you  any  idea  at  all  of  the  extent 
to  which  picturesque  and  beautiful  timber  has 
been  cut  within  your  recollection  ? — I  cannot  say 
within  my  recollection ;  but  I  believe,  within  my 
knowledge,  about  4,000  acres  have  been  cleared, 
and  about  5,000  acres  are  left.  I  believe  that  is 
the  case  in  round  numbers. 

1396.  In  the  case  of  Denny  Wood,  I  believe 
you  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  inclosure 
was  illegal? — Well,  the  Act  is  rather  compli- 
cated, and  there  are  many  questions  which  arise 
upon  it ;  but  it  says  that  these  inclosures  are  to 
be  used  as  nurseries  for  timber.  They  have  in- 
closed a  very  large  portion  of  the  old  wood  of 
Denny,  and  they  very  properly  have  not  cut  it ; 
but  if  they  were  not  going  to  out  it,  I  do  not 
think  they  ought  to  have  inclosed  it ;  they  might 

just  as  well  have  left  it  as  it  was. 

1397.  As  I  gather,  you  do  not  think  it  neces- 
saiy  to  inclose  in  order  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  the  young  natural  timber?— That  is  quite 
another  question ;  I  think  it  would  be  very  (Jesira- 
ble  if  you  were  to  make  small  inclosures  for  a 
limited  time  to  enable  the  young  saplings  to 
grow  up  and  develope  themselves. 

1398.  You  think  .  that  should  be  provided  for 
in  future  legislation  ? — To  a  certain  and  limited 
extent,  to  enable  the  Crown,  or  rather  to  compel 
them,  to  inclose  certain  portions  where  the  old 
timber  will  reproduce  itself. 

1399.  In  tne  case  of  Denny  Wood,  the  in- 
closing fence  on  one  side  was  driven  through  the 
old  wood,  and  a  large  amount  of  fine  timber  cut 
for  making  it,  was  it  not  ? — I  do  not  know  how 
much  was  cut  down  ;  but  they  ran  the  fence  just 
inside  a  kind  of  skirting  of  old  forest  trees  abut- 
ting on  the  open  common,  so  that  when  you 
went  through  this  belt  of  old  timber,  you 
came  upon  the  bank  and  ditch,  and  had  to 
go  round  till  you  found  a  gate. 

1400.  You  do  not  remember  that  they  cut  down 
a  good  deal  of  old  timber  in  making  that  fence  ? — 
They  must  have  cut  some.  That  was  really  in- 
considerable compared  to  what  they  have  done. 
If  they  had  done  nothing  worse  than  that,  I 
should  not  complain  of  them. 


Sir  Charles  Dilke — continueC(. 

1401.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Cumberbatch,  in  cross-examination,  as  to  the 
attempt  of  the  Crown  to  get  hold  of  Mark  Ash  ? — 
I  did.  Not  being  one  of  the  Commissioners  for 
Inclosures,  I  cannot  speak  positively  as  to  what 
took  place ;  but  I  have  always  unaerstood  that 
the  Crown  did  endeavour  to  get  hold  of  Mark 
Ash ;  and  if  so,  it  was  most  unjustifiable,  because 
the  trees  had  much  better  have  been  left  open  to 
the  public  than  inclosed  with  one  of  these  banks 
and  ditches. 

1402.  Did  you  hear  the  cross-examination  of 
Mr.  Cumberbatch  upon  the  statement  which  he 
made  in  a  letter  many  years  ago,  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  pushing  the  Crown  rights  to  their  extreme 
extent,  in  order  to  decrease  the  value  of  the  com- 
moners'interest  in  the  forest? — ^We  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  that  letter,  in  the  forest.  I 
think  you  must  recollect  that  that  letter  was 
written  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Cumber- 
batch  was  a  very  young  man  in  those  days.  No 
doubt  the  Crown,  if  thai  letter  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  root  of  their  policy,  had  imagined  that  by- 
decreasing  the  rights  of  the  commoners  thej 
would  increase  their  own  rights ;  but  they  quite 
forgot  the  position  which  they  would  leave  the 
forest  in  when  they  had  done  so.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  by  making  all  these  inclosures, 
I  think  they  depreciated  the  value  of  the 
forest,  although  certainly  they  have  diminished 
the  commoners'  rights ;  but  if  they  wanted  a  par- 
tition, they  had  better  have  said  so  in  the  first 
instance;  and  taken  their  rights  without  actually 
making  the  plantations,  and  received  land  in  lieu 
of  the  land  they  had  the  right  to  cover  with 
plantations. 

1403.  You  have,  1  believe,  a  strong  opinion, 
though  not  a  commoner  yourself,  that  the  com- 
moners are  right  in  contending  that  the  inclosures 
would,  when  thrown  open,  be  so  ruined  by  the 
network  of  drains  that  they  make  in  their  inclo- 
sures, as  to  be  unfit  for  pasturage  ? — About  the 
drains ;  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  I  went  into 
two  or  three  of  the ,  inclosures  to  satisfy  myself 
more  accurately  about  them.  These  inclosures 
are  a  perfect  network  of  drains,  and,  in  fact,  I 
could  hardly  ride  through  them.  Of  course,  if 
the  inclosures  are  ever  to  be  thrown  open,  and 
restored  to  the  commoners  and  the  public, 
they  should  be  thrown  back,  in  my  opinion, 
in  something  like  the  same  state  in  which 
they  were  taken  from  the  commoners.  The 
Act  clearly  points  to  the  inclosed  land  being 
restored  to  the  commoners  for  their  rights  of 
common,  and  when  it  is  restored  full  01  these 
ditches  and  drains,  of  course  it  is  very  much  re- 
duced in  value  in  regard  to  common  rights,  as 
well  as  impracticable  for  people  who  wish  to 
walk  about  the  forest,  who  would  have  to  keep  to 
the  drives.  I  do  not  see  at  all  why  they  should 
not  fill  in  these  drains  with  faggots.  Now,  what 
they  do  is  this ;  they  plant  the  firs  very  closely  ; 
then  they  prune  the  nrs  so  as  to  make  them  run 
up  into  poles,  which  they  sell,  to  go  to  South 
Wales  for  the  pits.  If  they  put  some  of  these 
faggots  into  these  drains,  and  then  covered 
them  over  before  they  were  thrown  open,  I  think 
they  would  be  only  doing  their  duty  by  the  com- 
moners. I  do  not  think  they  have  the  right  to 
take  land  which  is  available  before  it  is  taken,  for 
common  purposes,  and  then  to  restore  it  in  a  state 
unfit  for  common  purposes. 

1404.  Mr.  Howard  stated  to  the  Committee, 
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that  the  young  oak  plantations  of  the  forest  were 
in  a  very  thriving  state  ;  is  that  yonr  opinion  ? 
— I  certainly  should  not  say  so;  bat  as  Mr. 
Clutton  guarded  himself  on  legal  matters  by  say- 
ing that  he  was  not  a  lawyer,  so  I  must  guard 
myself  by  saying  that  I  am  not  a  forester  or  a 
Iimd  surveyor.  But,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  it  is  the  generally  received  opinion  that 
with  regard  to  these  oak  plantations,  it  is  very 
questionable  how  far  they  will  be  a  success.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  they  require  thinning  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  and  there  ai'e  many  trees 
which  might  be  cleared  away,  which  I  am  sure 
will  never  come  to  any  good.  In  many  parts  of 
the  district  the  soil  is  patchy.  On  Mr.  Drum- 
mond's  estate  there  are  three  or  four  of  the  finest 
oaks  in  the  distiict;  they  just  lie  in  a  little 
hollow ;  100  yards  off,  oak  trees  will  not  grow , 
they  have  been  obligeid  to  clear  them  away  and 

Slant  with  conifers.  In  certain  districts,  like 
fark  Ash,  there  is  a  soil  which  produces  won- 
derful timber.  But  there  are  many  parts  of  the 
forest,  where  excepting  in  the  hollows,  you  can- 
not rely  upon  the  ground  ever  producing  large, 
magnificent  oak  timber.  You  must  choose  your 
locality  for  oak. 

14C^.  Mr.  Cumberbatch  told  us  the  other  day 
that  a  great  hardship  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
population  of  the  forest  by  the  passing  of  Pro- 
fessor Fawcett's  Besolution  by  the  House  of 
Commons  suspending  inclosures,  inasmuch  as  there 
has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  amount  of  money 
Bpent  on  labour ;  is  it  the  case  that  there  would 
have  been,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Deer 
Removal  Act,  a  permanent  demand  for  labour  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown  ? — This  is  the  first  time  that 
I  have  heard  this  question  of  labour  mooted.  I 
can  only  tell  you  that  in  my  part  of  the  country 
labour  is  certainly  scarce.  The  other  day  I  heard 
of  a  man  whom  we  sent  to  Winchester  for  pilfer- 
irg,  who  was  engaged  by  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able fanners  to  work  for  him  as  soon  as  he  came  out 
of  prison ;  and,  taking  Mr.  Cumberbatch's  argu- 
ment at  its  worst,  if  Professor  Fawcett's  B«8olu- 
tion  had  not  been  passed,  these  5,000  acres  would 
have  now  been  inclosed,  so  that  the  labouring 
population  are  now  in  precisely  the  same  position 
as  ibey  would  have  been  if  the  5,000  acres  had 
been  inclosed  also ;  the  money  to  be  laid  out  on 
these  inclosures  is  limited  by  the  Act.  The  Act 
says,  that  you  are  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  the 
making  and  preservation  of  these  plantations  by 
money  arising  from  the  sale  of  decayed  and  other 
trees  other  than  ship-timber  trees.  Well,  you 
can  only  employ  labour  to  the  amount  of  the 
funds  you  have  in  band,  so  that  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  importance  to  be  attached  to  that 
part  of  Mr.  Cumberbatch's  evidence. 

1406.  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  future  of 
the  forest  ? — My  nope  as  to  the  future  is  that  it 
will  be  preserved  as  it  is,  only  limiting  the  inclo- 
sures in  the  way  in  which  I  will  state.  I  think 
now  that  you  have  inclosed  as  much  land  as  the 
country  can  reasonably  bear,  you  are  not  bound  to 
carry  these  Acts  out  d  Fmitrance.  Time  is  not  of 
the  essence  of  these  Acts.  I  think  that  under 
the  Act  of  William  III.  in  150  years  they  in- 
closed 9,600  acres.  They  now,  I  believe,  have 
inclosed  all  they  can  hold  inclosed  at  one  time, 
under  that  Act,  and  about  5,000  acres  under  the 
Deer  Removal  Act,  and  I  Ibink  that  is  quite  as 
much  as  ought  to  be  kept  inclosed,  regard  being 
had  to  the  commoners'  interest,  and  to  the  open 
0.100. 


Sir  Charles  Dilke — continued.  Mr. 

character  of  the  district.     Unless  you  wish  to    Jenkiruom. 
turn  the  place  into  a  dense  fir  wood  you  ought  to  '« 

check  this  power  of  inclosure.  I  do  not  propose  °  "''"'*  *  75* 
to  take  away  any  right  of  the  Crown  to  inclose ; 
let  the  Crown  keep  every  right  that  it  has,  and 
give  up  nothing ;  but  pass  an  Act  to  provide  that 
the  Crown  shall  not  inclose  any  more  land  until 
the  amount  of  existing  inclosures  is  reduced  to 
5,000  acres,  and  also  provide  that  from  and  after 
that  time,  the  Crown  shall  not  keep  more  than 
7,500  acres  inclosed  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
If  you  do  that,  as  much  land  as  (regard  being  had 
to  the  extent  of  the  country)  the  forest  can  bear 
to  be  held  inclosed,  will  be  kept  inclosed,  there  is 
no  occasion  to  have  it  all  done  at  one  time ;  besides 
it  is  just  as  well  to  wait  and  see  how  these  plan- 
tations turn  out;  let  them  live  a  generation 
and  then  let  a  new  generation  succeed  them, 
and  let  us  see  how  this  present  system  is  going 
to  work.  You  have  a  vast  quantity  of  land  in 
inclosure  now,  quite  as  much  as  the  Crown  can 
manage ;  I  would  not  give  np  anything  as  a 
member  of  the  public,  and  I  would  specially 
provide  in  any  Act  ^ou  may  pass,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  forest  being  inclosed  or  partitioned 
(if  such  a  misfortune  should  occur),  then  that  the 
allotment  to  the  Crown  and  the  commoners  should 
be  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  existing  Acts,  as 
if  your  New  Forest  Preservation  or  Amendment 
Act  had  never  been  passed.  I  think  we  ought 
not  to  give  up  anything  on  behalf  of  the  Crown 
and  the  public,  in  the  event  of  an  inclosure  or 
partition. 

1407.  You  are,  as  I  gather,  opposed  both  to 
the  proposition  made  by  the  Bill  tnree  years  ago 
for  disafforesting  and  making  a  partition  of  the 
forest,  and  also  to  the  scheme  shadowed  forth  by 
Mr.  Clutton  and  Mr.  Howard? — Mr.  Clutton 
seemed  to  propose  that  there  should  be  a  separa- 
tion of  the  rights,  and  that  Parliament  should  de- 
clare that  after  that  was  done  the  Crown  should 
not  beat  liberty  to  inclose  its  own  allotment; 
then,  I  say,  let  the  matter  alone ;  you  do  not  want 
an  Act  to  do  that,  the  forest  is  already  open  to 
the  public,  and  cannot  be  taken  in  except  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  But  I  say  extend  the  time  for 
making  these  inclosures ;  throw  them  over  a 
longer  period  ;  defer  the  exercise  of  the  existing 
powers.  Another  thing  which  struck  me  very 
much  in  Mr.  Clutton^  evidence  was  that  he 
stated  that  wherever  a  partition  had  been  made, 
the  commoners'  lands  had  been,  sooner  or  later, 
inclosed ;  so  that  if  I  am  to  suppose  that  what 
has  taken  place  in  other  forests  is  to  take  place 
in  this  forest,  whatever  allotment  went  to  the 
commoners  would  infallibly  be  inclosed ;  and  as 
to  what  Mr.  Clutton  said  at  this  table,  I  prefer  to 
refer  you  to  Mr.  Howard's  Bill  of  1871,  which  I 
think  is  more  probablv  an  exposition  of  Mr. 
Howard's  views  than  wnat  Mr.  Clutton  said  on 
Friday.  In  the  46th  section  of  the  Bill  (which 
has  got  Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  names 
on  the  back  of  it),  I  read  "  the  forest  shall  be  dis- 
affore8ted,and  the  Crown  allotment  shall  be  held  by 
Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  as  part  of 
the  possessions  and  land  revenues  of  the  Crown, 
not  being  part  of  any  Royal  forest,  park,  or  chase, 
and  absolutely  freed  and  discharged  from  all 
rights  of  common."  That,  of  course,  means  that 
it  IS  to  be  the  private  estate  of  the  Crown.  Then 
in  respect  of  the  commoners'  allotments,  at  Sec- 
tion 64  you  will  find  that  the  Bill  provides  for 
the  making  of  certain  bye-laws  in  respect  of  the 
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Mr.  Sir  Chariet  Dilke — continued. 

JenUfuoa.  oommonere'  allotment,  the  fifth  of  which  enables 
j~Tg  the  board  of  commoners  to  admit  or  exclude  per- 
Bone  other  than  commoners'  from  the  ocunmoners' 
allotment.  So  that  this  Bill  ^ives  the  share  of 
the  Crown  to  the  Crown  as  its  private  estate,  and 
the  share  of  the  commoners  to  the  commoners  to 
do  what  they  please  with,  but  with  the  express 
power  of  excluding  the  public  from  it. 

1408.  Mr.  Clutton,  when  asked  his  opinion  on 
those  points,  repeatedly  said  that  be  looked  at 
this  matter  as  an  outsider,  and  that  he  considered 
himself  a  perfectly  independent  wituoes ;  do  you 
think  that  considering  Mr.  Clutton's  position  he 
can  be  looked  upon  as  altogether  an  inde}>endent 
witness  ? — "Well,  iVlr.  Clutton's  evidence  as  to  the 
management  of  the  forest  in  reference  to  timber 
was,  I  consider,  most  true  and  valuable;  but  when 
he  came  to  state  what  you  were  to  do  with  the 
forest,  I  simply  looked  upon  his  evidence  as  the 
echo  of  the  opinions  which  are  held  in  Whitehall- 
place  ;  he  comes  from  WhitehallTplace ;  he  is 
receiver  to  the  Crown ;  he  is  mixed  up  with  the 
Office  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  with  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  so  on ;  and 
although  he  has  the  higheiit  character,  yet  he 
cannot  help  beinginfluenced  by  the  opinions  of 
the  authorities  in  W hitehall-place ;  and  of  course 
to  a  certain  extent  he  is  bound  to  support  those 
views. 

1409.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Watson's  evidence 
given  before  tiie  'Committee  on  the  first  day  on 
which  it  met,  in  which  he  went  into  the  history 
of  the  New  Forest  question  from  the  time  of 
Domesday  Book,  and  read  us  an  immense  amount 
of  forest  law,  and  long  quotations  from  the  Maa- 
wode,  I  suppose  your  opinion  would  hardly  be 
that  those  have  «  very  important  bearing  on  the 
;present  condition  of  affiiirs  in  the  New  Forest? 
— The  only  thing  that  surprised  me  was,  that  the 
Committee  did  not  stop  him. 

1410.  That  of  course  is  a  question  for  the 
•Committee ;  but  your  view,  I  suppose,  is  that  we 
ought  not  to  go  back  very  far  before  the  present 
century  ? — No  ;  I  consider  the  Act  of  William 
the  Third  the  root  of  the  modem  title  to  the 
forest  for  all  practical  purposes,  both  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  commoners,  and  also  of  the 
public;  there  is  a  very  remarkable  expression  in 
that  Act;  these  words  occur  in  it,  "And  to  the 
«nd  said  forest  and  premises  may  be  perpetually 
estated  and  preserved  in  the  Crown  for  public 
use  as  aforesaid."  That  was  the  views  in  which 
the  forest  was  regarded  in  1698 ;  the  effect  of 
that  Act,  I  think,  has  hardly  been  sufficiently 
considered ;  a  great  mischief  had  arisen  in  the 
wars  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  stewards  by 
the  destruction  of  the  old  timber ;  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  restore  the  forest  as  a  nursery 
for  naval  timber ;  and  so  that  Act  was  passed. 
That  Act  took  away  rights  from  commoners,  for 
which  it  gave  them  no  equivalent  or  compensation 
whatever ;  it  was  passed  for  a  public  benefit ; 
and  so  now,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  on 
which  that  Act  was  passed,  now  that  these  ia- 
cloeures  have,  as  I  think  (and  there  is  a  very 
strong  feeling  out  of  doors  to  the  same  effect), 
gone  far  to  destroy  the  beauty  and  natural  cha- 
racter of  the  forest,  I  think  that  we  may  fairly 
expect  Parliament,  on  public  grounds,  to  limit, 
or  extend  over  a  longer  period,  the  exercise  of 
these  powers  of  the  Crown,  and  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  a  property  which  is  estated  in  the 
Crown  for  the  public  use. 


^  Charles  XKZfo— HX>ntinued. 

1411.  With  regard  to  tiie  daun  of  extreme 
Crown  rights,  which  was  partially  set  up  by  Mr. 
Watson,  and  afterwards  repeated  by  other  wit- 
nesses, OS  for  instance,  with  regard  to  the  right  of 
shooting  over  property  within  the  outer  boundary 
of  the  forest,  have  you  any  view  upon  that  ques- 
tion ? — il  cannot  imagine  who  could  have  been  so 
injudiciotos  as  to  have  advised  the  Crown  to  set 
up  a  claim  of  this  kind,  which  they  could  not 
carry  out  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  and 
which  they  have  never  exercised. 

1412.  In  the  case  of  Lord  Carnarvon's  manors, 
may  I  ask,  have  you  certain  rights  that  you  have 
never  exercised? — We  have  rights  of  free  warren 
and  free  chase,  and  I  believe  we  have  rights  of 
turning  out  wolves  and  wild  boars ;  but  these 
shooting  rights  have  always  been  exercised  witii 
extreme  moderation.  Lord  Carnarvon  has  al- 
ways exercised  these  rights  with  such  moderation 
(I  speak  from  traditions  connected  with  tlie  pro- 
perty), that  when  the  right  was  contested  by  the 
late  Mr.  YillebiHS,  and  a  verdict  was  given  in 
Lord  Carnarvon's  favour,  the  feeling  of  ^e 
county  side  was  altogether  in  favour  of  Lord 
Carnarvon.  The  right  is,  in  &ct,  exercised  witih 
such  extreme  moderation  that  it  is  no  aimoyaaoe 
to  anybody,  I  believe ;  and  though,  no  doubt,  we 
might  make  every  main's  property  a  nuisance  to 
him  if  we  chose  to  exert  oar  extreme  rights, 
really  ihe  possession  of  these  rights  h^ly 
inteneres  with  the  enjoyment  of  property  at 
all.  At  present  we  do  not  give  any  deputa- 
tions, because  it  is  open  to  the  copyholders  to 
enfranchise  now,  and  Lord  Carnarvon  sells  these 
rights  at  a  very  moderate  .price  j  and  as  the  bulk 
of  the  copyholders  have  purchased  these  rights* 
we  say  yon  have  only  now  to  enftHnchise. 

1418.  In  respect  of  which  manors  are  you 
speaking  ? — Up  in  the  north  of  the  county,  High- 
ciere  and  Ecchinswell  and  others.  I  do  not  see 
why  the  Crown,  having  extreme  rights  of  in- 
closure,  are  bound  to  exercise  these  rights  to 
their  full  extent.  Yon  expect  some  considera- 
ation.  If  a  nobleman  can  «how  some  con- 
sideration to  his  copyholders,  vriiy  cannot  the 
Crown  show  some  consideration  to  the  com- 
anoners  ?  It  is  only  cmisistent  with  the  d^ily 
of  the  Crown  to  do  so.  Tou  do  not  expect  the 
Crown  to  act  just  as  if  it  wanted  to  lay  its  finger 
-upon  every  little  thing  it  coald. grasp. 

14 14.  With  regard  to  the  exntang  rights  of  the 
Crown,  I  suppose  you  would  not  consider  that 
Mr.  Watson's  opinion  was  to  be  taken  as  conclu- 
sive as  to  what  they  are  ?— I  hope  you  will  not 
take  my  o^nion  as  conclusive,  or  Mr.  Watson's 
opinion,  or  anybody's  opinion,  as  conclusive. 
There  are  a  great  many  questions  which  arise 
upon  this  New  Forest  question,  which  ought  to 
be  determined,  if  there  is  any  occi^on  to  deter- 
mine them  at  all  (whidi  I  submit  there  will  not 
be,  if  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
should  be  that  the  forest  is  to  remain  in  its  pre- 
sent state);  but  if  you  want  to  deal  with  the 
forest,  either  by  way  of  partition  or  by  way  of 
incloeure,  I  as  one  of  the  public  should  not  be 
satisfied  that  the  Crown's  rights  should  be  tac- 
ranged  by  some  private  compromise  between  Mr. 
Clutton  and  the  commoners.  As  long  as  the 
fDrest  is  open  the  interests  of  the  commoners  and 
the  public  are  identical.  The  moment  you  come 
to  inclose  or  partition,  then  on  behalf  of  the 
public  I  claim  for  the  Crown  and  myself  as  a 
taxpayer,  every  acre  to  which  the  Crown   is 
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Sir  €htirl4»  J0me--oomtijat9d. 
leg^y  eatitled,  aiui  I  should-  nwt  be.eatufiiad,  aod 
r  do  not  thiok  that  the  outsido  publw  would  b» 
8«ti8fi«d>  thfiit  thceo  dlaioie  sitould  bo  dAtemuDed 
br  the  ipta  dixit  of  Mr.  Gaidineiv  or  of  Mr. 
Watson,  or  by  aoything  I  may  have  \n-itte2t  or 
stated.  It  is  a  caae  to  be  argued  before^  and 
decided  by,  a.  competent  legal  tribumd,  just  like 
the  Spping  Forest  caee  before  the  Master  of  t^ 
RoUs.  It  is  a  case  to  be  decided  by  a  judge, 
md  by  nobody  dbe> 

1415.  There  is  only  one  other  question  I  wish 
to  ad(  you,  and  that-  oonoeme  the  roada  in  the 
New  Forest.  You  probd»ly  have  heard  the 
erideaee  of  Mr.  Cumberbatoh  on  that  point  ? 
—No. 

1416.  At  all  events,  you  probably  heard  the 
gnevanoes  of  the  commonws  stated  with  r^ard 
to  the  roads  of  the  forest,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Crown  with  respect  to  them ;  and  I  should  like 
to  know  if  you  think  that  is-  a  grievanee  ?—  If 
you  mean  the  stopping  of  roads  across  the  open 
apace,  I  cannot  say  anything  about  that,  becuwe 
I  rarely  drive ;  and  Mr.  Cumberbatch  has  been 
good  enough    to  give   me  a  key,  and  I  can 

feaeraUy  get  abont  whiere  I  like  by  making  a 
ttle  detour.  But  what  I  do  want  to  draw  the 
aMention  of  the  Committee  to  is  the  state  o£  the 
psblie  roads  in  the  forest.  Now  these  roads  ar« 
not  maintained  by  the-  Crown,  nor  are  they 
naintained  by  tha:  parisbei).  Oa  the  road  be- 
tween Fawley  and  Bea«lieu,  a  culvert  fell  in, 
and  there  was  a  hole  is  the  road,  and  I  was 
toki  that  it  was  dangerous;  a  horse  of  mine 
nearly  put  hia  foot  xaiao  it  obi»  day;  they: 
stopped  it  up  with  a  furze  bush ;  the  road  8ur» 
veyor  wantea,  me  to  subsoribo  towards  repairing 
it ;  I  said,  "  First  eo  and  ask  Mr.  Cumberbatca 
whether  he  will  subscribe  towards  repairing  it." 
BeaakedMr.  Cumb«dbatah,aad  Mr.  Cumberoatch 

FiMtively  reAiaed  to  give  anything  towards  it. 
really  think  that  some  acraagements  should  be 
made,  or  the  Coiaaiitte&  might  make  sonte  re« 
«(HnBa«ndatioB  that  emiething  should  be  done  in 
l^eepii^  the  carnage  road«  and  cart  roads-  over 
iAxaX  vast  district  in  order.  The  Crown  sell 
timber  and  have  to  move  it ;  but  I  believe  they 
do  not  pay  anything  towards  matntaining  these 
xoads ;  they  give  you  gravel,  but  then  they  work 
it  wilJh  their  omtx  people ;  they  will  not  allow 
jiOJi  to  send  your-  own  men  in  to  take  it ;  ihey 
make  you  a  present  of  that  wjbieh  is  aleagside 
the  roads.  The  roads  are  getting  into  a  dreadful 
state,  and  they  ougkt  either  to  be  divided  amrmgst 
the  parishes  on  some  system  or  another,  or  else 
some  steps  sbould.be  taken  to  keep  them  in  re- 
pfur ;  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  one  way 
would  be  to  allot  the  roads  rateably  among  the 
parishes  by  some  scheme  to  be  arranged  by  the 
guardians,  and  to  be  approved  of  at  quarter, 
sessions,  and  that  the  Crown  should  contribute 
by  paying  so  much  for  every  load  of  timber  and 
material  and  poles  which  they  carry  over  these 
toads.  I  do  not  think  the  Crown  has  any  right 
to  use  these  mads,  unless  they  help  to  keep 
them  in  order ;  and  if  ijiey  refuse  to  keep  them 
in  order,  it  ia  time  some  arrangement  should  be 
made. 

Colonel  Kingscote. 

14]  7.  Yon  know  the  Deer  Removal  Act  well  ? 
^Yes. 

1418.  And  do  you  think,  taking  into  oonsidera- 
ti<m  the  law  laid  down  there,  that  the  Crown 
offidtJs,  diat  ia  the  Woods  acid  FiHrests^  have  ez<> 
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Colonel  KingicoU — continued.  ^* 

oeeded' their  rights  in  any  way? — No,  they  have         

not  exceeded  nieir  rights ;  they  are  justii^ed  in  8  June  187^. 

aotything  they  have  done,  legally  ;  but  when  you 

see  that  under  the  Act  of  William  ihe  Third, 

they  only  inclosed  9,600  acres  in  a  century  and 

a  mlf  yon  could  hardly  expect  them,  under  a 

similar  Act  passed  in  1851,  to  inclose  12,000 

acres  in  20  years. 

14 Id.  Then  you  fling  the  blame  upon  the  Act 
itself,  more  than  upon  the  Woods  and  Forests,  and 
the  way  they  have  carried  it  out? — Well,  I 
think  they  were  not  bound  to  do  it ;  there  was 
no  obligation.  They  call  themselves  trustees; 
but  they  are  no  more  trustees  than  I  am  ;  they 
are  p^d  officials ;  vaA  when  they  found  it  was 
raising  discontent  on  all  sides,  amongst  commoners 
and  public,  I  think  they  might  have  held  their 
hand  a.  little. 

1420.  You  are  aware  that  they  have  not  inclosed 
as  much  land  as  they  were  entitled  to  ?^ Yes,  but 
that  is  thanks  to  Profeaaor  Fawcett ;  no  thanks 
to  them. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

1421.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you 
said,  when  you  spoke  about  the  4,000  acres  that 
ought  not,  in  your  opinion,  to  have  been  cut ;  I 
presume  you  meant  the  Committee  to  understand 
that  it  was  fine  old  ornamental  timber  ? — I  mean 
that  you  might  have  left  a  good  deal  of  it,  and 
not  made  a  clean  sweep  of  it.  You  might  have 
cut  here  and  there,  but  there  was  no  occasion  for 
the  utter  destruction  which,  in  my  opinion,  very- 
much  reduced  the  value  of  the  property. 

1422.  And  again,  when  you  spoke  about  these 
drains  through  the  inclosures,  I  did  not  quite 
understand  why  these  drains  interfere  so  much 
with  the  cattle  when  the  inclosures  are  thrown 
open  ? — JuEt  imagine  that  there  was  a  drain  all 
round  this  room,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum ;  it  is 
not  the  way  in  which  you  generally  throw  out 
land  that  has  been  drained.  I  do  not  see  why 
the  forest  should  not  cover  in  their  drains  with 
faggots;  they  have  the  materials  at  hand,  and 
they  might  cover  them  in  just  like  you  drain  a 
gentleman's  park. 

1423.  Are  these  drains  deep  ditches  of  a  serioua 
character  ? — They  are  about  a  couple  or  three 
feet  deep. 

'     Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

1424.  There  are  also  main  drains  much  deeper  ? 
— ^'ITioee  drains  are  different  things;  they  go 
down  the  centre,  and  you  have  hunting  bridges 
over  them. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

1425.  Your  idea  was  throwing  faggots  to  fill 
up  these  ditches;  would  not  this  make  them 
rather  rotten  ? — I  believe  it  is  not  at  all  an  un- 
usual process  to  use  faggots  in  that  way.  I  can- 
not speak  of  my  own  personal  knowledge ;  but  I 
mentioned  it  to  a  gentleman  conversant  with  these 
matters,  and  he  told  me  that  he  saw  no  reason 
why  that  pi'ocess  should  not  be  carried  out. 

1426.  You.  speak,  aa  one  of  the  public,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  preservation  of  this  forest  as  an  open 
sp«Me  ?— Yes.  Here  we  have  a  forest  which  has 
oome  down  to  us  from  the  days  of  the  Conquest, 
and  I  do  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  sacrifice 
that  forest  to  the  action  of  a  Department  in 
Whitehail'place,  as  we  should  do,  judging  from 
the  action  they  liave  taken  in  the  last  quarter  of 
Vk,  century.  I  think  we  should  be  very  precipitate 
to  permit  the  destruction  of  what  we  never  could 
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Mr.  Mr.  Alexander  Proton— continued. 

enktmun.  j-ggo^gj.^  Probably  you  would  not  purchase  the 
8  June  1875.  forest,  if  it  where  in  the  market,  for  the  public; 
but  having  got  it,  you  should  keep  it,  in  the 
same  way  as  many  people  would  not  buy  family 
diamonds ;  but  having  got  them,  nothing  would 
induce  them  to  part  with  them.  Having  got  it 
as  an  heirloom  we  should  keep  it  as  such,  and 
pass  it  on  to  those  who  come  afterwards. 

1427.  That  is  quite  a  distinct  point  from  the 
right  of  the  Crown  and  the  commoner  ? — I  do  not 
come  forward  as  a  commoner's  witness,  but  I 
come  forward  hoping  to  prevent  this  mangling 
and  dismemberment  of  the  forest,  and  to  stop  the 
system  of  inclosure,  which  I  think  is  destructive 
of  the  open  character  of  the  country,  and  has  gone 
far  enough  already. 

1428.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  the  in- 
closures  being  a  little  bit  of  good  land  and  a  little 
bit  of  bad,  therefore  to  plant  large  blocks  of  land 
with  oak  would  be  a  failure  ? — I  dare  say  there 
are  very  considerable  tracts  which  would  carry 
oak ;   but  the  soil  varies.     On  the  open  heath 

f  round,  of  course  you  could  not  plant  oak ;  but 
r  will  grow  there.     In  the  sheltered  districts 
where  there  is  a  fairish  amount  of  soil,  oak  will 

{frow  very  well  where  it  is  protected  in  the  hol- 
ows.  But,  in  fact,  the  only  way  is  that  you 
must  judge  by  experience ;  and  Mr.  Cumberbatch 
I  should  think  by  this  lime  must  know  very  well 
where  oak  will  grow  and  where  it  will  not ;  and 
I  think  we  may  quite  trust  him  with  his  know- 
ledge of  the  forest  not  to  plant  oak  where  it 
would  not  grow.  I  only  hope  he  will  clear  it 
away  where  it  is  doing  no  good. 

1429.  Do  you  think  that  putting  up  fences 
round  some  of  the  old  wood  lor  the  purpose  of 
having  self-sown  trees,  would  be  a  success  ?  —I 
should  try  it  in  a  few  places. 

1430.  You  think  that  it  would  be  worth  while 
making  the  experiment  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would 
be  worth  while  making  the  experiment ;  you  have 
had  the  experiment  quanlum  valeat  now  going  on 
in  Denny  Wood. 

Mr.  Ryder. 

1431.  In  your  pamphlet  one  of  your  recom- 
mendations was,  that  the  forest  should  be  used  as 
a  military  training  ground ;  is  there  not  a  prac- 
tical objection  to  that  in  the  forest  fly?—  I  nave 
never  found  any  of  my  horses  mind  it  much ;  but 
I  dare  say  if  you  had  got  a  number  of  horses 
together,  some  would  excite  the  others,  and  they 
might  get  a  little  unruly ;  I  have  only  found  horses 
a  little  fidgetted  by  it,  that  is  all.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion which  might  be  tried  experimentally.  If  you 
sent  two  or  three  squadrons  and  told  them  to 
bivouack  for  a  fortnight  in  the  forest  they  would 
very  soon  find  how  far  the  forest  flies  are  really 
mischievous,  and  how  soon  the  horses  got  over  it. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

1432.  The  Crown  has  under  the  Act  of  1851, 
still  the  right  of  inclosing  about  5,000  acres  more, 
has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1433.  With  your  knowledge  of  the  forest, 
should  you  see  any  objection  to  their  being 
allowed  to  make  that  inclosure,  provided  they 
take  in  land  from  the  barren  part  of  the  heath 
and  plant  fir  trees,  and  cease  to  take  the  good 
land  ? — I  think  they  have  got  quite  enough  to  do 
to  look  after  the  plantations  that  they  have. 

1434.  You  say  that  you  do  not  wish  to  deprive 
the  Crown  of  any  right  they  possess;  but  you  do 
deprive  them  of  a  right  they  possess,  if  you  de- 


Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy — continued. 
prive  them  of  the  right  of  inclosing  that  5,000 
acres  ?— I  would  say  to  the  Crown,  "  You  shall 
lose  no  absolute  right ;  but  you  have  exercised 
your  powers  h  Foutrance,  and  you  must  hold  your 
hand  for  a  time."  The  Act  of  William  the  Third 
took  away  rights  from  the  commoners  in  1698 
with  no  compensation,  and  so  now  I  think  we 
have  a  fair  right  to  take  away  the  right  from  the 
Crown. 

1435.  You  do  take  away  a  right  which  they 
now  possess  ^ — I  deprive  them  of  a  power  which 
they  can  exercise,  or  rather  I  postpone,  extend 
and  defer  the  full  exercise  of  their  powers,  and  I 
think  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  this  should 
be  done. 

1436.  Do  you  think,  from  your  knowledge  of 
the  forest,  that  there  would  be  an  objection  to 
their  taking  in  the  rest  of  the  inclosures  in  the 
open  heath  and  barren  places,  and  planting  them 
with  furs  ? — We  are  over  done  with  inclosures 
already. 

1437.  I  suppose  if  it  were  done  in  the  barren 
places  there  would  be  no  objection  from  tlie  com- 
moners, and  no  objection  that  it  was  destroying 
the  picturesque  character  of  the  forest? — As  a 
commoners'  question,  the  commoners  would  ob- 
ject to  it  most  strongly,  because  the  cattle  do  not 
go  in  the  wood  except  for  shade ;  the  grass  is 
sour  under  the  trees. 

1438.  Of  course  there  is  no  grass  under  fir 
trees  ?  —  No ;  but  there  is  under  oak.  At 
Beaulieu  Heath  and  Lymington  Heath  there  are 
lots  of  cattle  turned  out.  You  saw  them,  no 
doubt,  when  you  were  in  the  forest,  and  you  did 
not  see  any  in  the  wood. 

1439.  I  saw  them  under  the  oak  trees  quite  as 
much  as  in  the  open  heath  ? — I  always  think  that 
they  take  to  the  open. 

1440.  You  think  that  it  would  be  objectionable 
to  let  them  plant  even  the  open  heaths? — I  should 
think  they  had  better  not ;  and  I  really  question 
whether  it  would  pay  them  to  do  it.  Putting  the 
benefit  that  they  would  derive  from  planting  the 
open  heath  as  against  t^e  expense  of  inclosing, 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  worth  their  wUle  to 
do  it. 

1441.  You  do  not  think  that  that  they  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  do  it,  as  I  understand  your — 
Practically  they  had  better  leave  it  alone  as 
a  financifd  question ;  and  I  think  they  have 
inclosed  quite  enough  already. 

Mr.  Emett  Nod. 

1442.  Practically  you  think  that  the  Crown 
ought  to  give  up  the  right  to  plant  8,500  acres  Y 
— May  I  ask  how  do  you  make  the  8,500  ? 

1443.  Because  you  say  they  have  under  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  the  right  to  inclose  16,000 
acres  ? — Yes. 

1444.  And  you  said  there  should  be  no  more 
inclosures  till  the  amount  inclosed  was  reduced  to 
7,500  acres  ? — Yes. 

1445.  Therefore  they  would  practically  lose 
the  right  of  jplanting  8,200  acres,  in  which  case 
they  would  nave  received  only  1,500  acres  for 
the  rights  they  gave  up  of  deer  ? — You  see  they 
have  already  got  11,000  acres  under  inclosure; 
there  is  8,000  acres  under  woods  which  have  been 
thrown  open ;  there  is  5,000  acres  of  old  timber, 
that  leaves  about  5,000  acres  of  good  land ;  the 
rest  of  the  land  is  supposed,  if  I  may  take  Mr. 
Clutton  as  an  authority,  to  be  worthless  fiir 
planting  or  agriculture.    If  you  are  to  take  in 
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another  5,000  acres  you  absorb  aU  the  best  land 
there  is,  and  you  leave  nothing  for  the  commoners 
but  the  barren  heaths. 

1446.  That  may  be  the  case,  but  the  Crown 
had  that  right  granted  to  it  in  1851  ?— Yes. 

1447.  And  werefore  you  do  advocate  that  the 
Crown  should  give  up  that  right  as  injurious  to 
the  commoners  and  to  the  public  ? — On  the  same 
principle  as  the  Act  of  1698  was  passed  which 
authorised  the  Crown  to  take  in  land  giving 
no  equivalent  (the  commoners  received  nothing 
for  it ;  they  lost  everything,  and  got  nothing),  so 
now  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  when  you  see  how 
this  Deer  Removal  Act  is  working,  you  should 
interpose  again,  and  say  to  the  Crown,  "  You 
have  gone  far  enough ;  we  do  not  want  to  have 
tliis  New  Forest  destroyed,  simply  because  we 
passed  that  Deer  Removal  Act." 

1448.  You  also  said  in  your  evidence  that  you 
objected  to  the  inclosure  tiiat  had  been  made  of 
Denny  Wood,  though  that  inclosure  had  not  been 
cut  down ;  you  said  that  it  interfered  with  the 
use  of  that  wood  by  the  public  ? — Yes,  for  ex- 
ample, if  you  inclose  a  wood  you  have  withdrawn 
that  wood  from  the  open  forest  by  the  inclosure. 

1449.  But  now,  how  do  you  propose  that  those 
parts  of  the  forest  where  there  are  old  trees 
should  be  resown,  if  you  are  not  to  inclose  them; 
because  we  have  it  in  evidence  that,  unless  there 
was  a  fresh  growth  of  timber  in  such  woods  as 
Mark  Ash,  in  the  course  of  50,  or  say  100  years 
at  most,  the  great  majority  of  those  trees  would 
have  fallen ;  if  you  do  not  inclose  as  has  been 
done  in  Denny  Wood,  to  allow  yoQng  trees  to 
grow  up,  how  do  you  propose  for  these  portions 
of  the  old  forest  to  be  kept  supplied  with  wood, 
even  for  picturesque  purposes  ? — In  the  first 
place,  I  entertain  great  hopes  as  to  the  future 
condition  of  the  plantations  on  those  good  acres 
which  have  been  thrown  open,  when  you  have 
thinned  them,  and  ^ven  light  and  air  to  the  more 
promising  trees,  and  acted  in  the  way  suggested 
in  Lord  Henry  Scott's  evidence  before  the  Lords' 
Committee  (in  which  he  says  he  profioses  not  to 
clear  the  forest,  but  to  have  a  certain  clearance, 
to  treat  it  as  you  would  park  land).  These  trees 
will  thus  develope  themselves,  but  if  you  have 
them  all  close  together,  they  have  no  room  to 
expand.  Trees  develope  themselves  very  rapidly  . 
when  you  give  them  room;  and  I  think  you  may 
hope  that  the  greater  part  of  those  8,000  acres,  or 
at  least  a  good  part  of  those  8,000  acres,  may 
come  on  into  forest  land,  and  so  in  the  case  of 
tiiese  new  plantations. 

1450.  Still  you  have  not  answered  the  ques- 
tion how  Mark  Ash  Wood  is  to  replenished  with 
trees  if  you  object  to  its  being  inclosed,  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  or  how  other  woods  like  it 
are  to  be  replenished  ?—  You  must  recollect  that 
those  are  growths  of  ages.  Now,  I  have  already 
stated  that  it  might  be  very  desirable,  as  an  ex- 
periment, by  making  small  inclnsures  of  the  old 
forest,  to  see  whether  the  old  wood  renovates  it- 
self or  not ;  but  if  you  want  to  have  the  real 
forest  restored,  of  course  you  must  hold  inclosed 
the  land  which  is  the  most  available  for  the 
growth  of  forest  timber,  and  keep  it  inclosed  till 
^e  trees  are  established,  and  then  thin  judi- 
ciously ;  and  so  you  will  renovate  the  forest 
But  you  have  got  10,000  acres  already  inclosed 
to  work  upon.  If  we  only  get  a  half  of  that 
turned  into  forest  at  any  time  for  our  successors, 
a  very  great  result  will  have  been  accomplished ; 
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and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  inclose  Jeniuuou. 
these  heath  lands,  because  you  never  get  good  o  t„  .  .g-. 
timber  on  them. 

1451.  You  think  that  a  division  between  the 
Crown's  and  the  commoners'  rights  would  be  in- 
jnrious  to  the  interests  of  the  general  public  by 
limiting  the  amount  of  the  open  ground,  over 
which  the  general  public  can  now  wander? — I 
consider  it  would  be  injurious  in  this  way ;  I 
hope  we  may  preserve  the  forest  as  it  is  in  its  in- 
tegrity, in  its  unity,  and  unsevered.  If  you  are 
to  preserve  the  forest  at  all,  it  must  be  preserved 
as  it  is,  under  the  existing  state  of  things  which 
has  grown  up,  and  is  well  established.  The  pre- 
sent system  oetween  the  Crown  and  the  com- 
moners is  the  growth  of  ages.  The  only  thing  ^ 
you  have  got  to  do  is  to  limit  the  Crown's  right  of 
inclosure,  and  then  you  remove  the  grievance  of 
the  commoners,  and  you  keep  the  country  open 
to  the  general  public ;  but  if  you  once  give  a 
share  to  the  Crown  and  a  share  to  the  com- 
moners, assuredly  (you  have  only  got  to  look  at 
Mr.  Howard's  Bill  to  see  this,  and  common  sense 
teaches  you  the  same  thing),  the  forest  will  be 
converted  sooner  or  later  into  private  property,  it 
will  pass  into  private  hands,  and  the  public  will 
be  excluded.  I  wish  to  say  one  or  two  words 
about  Mr.  Clutton's  evidence.  Mr.  Clutton 
brought  forward  the  precedents  of  many  forests 
which  have  been  disafforested,  and  he  gave  you 
certain  particulars  about  them.  Now,  the  ^iew 
Forest,  I  fancy,  has  as  many  thousands  of  acres  as 
those  little  bits  of  forest  had  hundreds,  or  more  ; 
and  although  a  rule  may  apply  very  well  to  a 
small  extent  of  5,000  acres,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  it  is  to  be  extended  to  a  property  of  63,000 
acres.  I  think  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  the 
forest  should  be  preserved  is  on  account  of  its 
vastnese,  and  because  of  its  being  unique,  and 
the  only  thing  of  the  kind  that  we  have  in  this 
country. 

1452.  And,  therefore,  you  would  not  be  satis- 
fied if  a  certaan  portion  was  preserved  by  Act  of 
Parliament  as  public  land,  if  another  portion  was 
taken  into  th&  private  liands  of  the  commoners  ? 
— We  see  distinctly  in  that  Bill  which  Mr. 
Howard  brought  into  the  House,  what  his  views 
are. 

1453.  I  do  not  mean  to  aek  you  as  to  Mr. 
Howard's  views ;  I  say,  would  you,  as  part  of  the 
general  public,  be  satisfied  if  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  forest  were  under  Act  of  Parliament 
preserved  to  the  public  as  open  forest,  the  other 
portions  being  given  up  either  for  inclosure,  or 
to  satisfy  the  commoners'  rights  ? — I  think  if  you 
once  begin  to  inclose  any  part,  and  let  it  pass 
into  private  hands,  the  whole  thing  will  tumble 
to  pieces.  Yon  must  keep  it  as  it  is  in  its  integ- 
rity. I  am  satisfied  that  if  you  make  any  allotment,, 
either  to  the  Crown  or  to  the  commoners,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  the  forest  will  be 
inclosed. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

1454.  Mr.  Noel,  as  I  understand  him  means,  ' 
supposing  this  Committee  recommend  that  a  por- 
tion, say  4,000  or  5,000  acres  should  be  handed, 
over  to  the  public  not  to  have  any  Crown  rights 
or  common  rights,  and  the  remainder  be  divided 
between  the  Crown  and  the  commoners,  would 
that  meet  your  view  ? — No,  because  we  have  a 
public  park  of  63,000  acres  already ;  and  I  am 
not  at  all  prepared  to  accept  the  compromise  of 
5,000  for  63,000  acres. 

F  3  1455.  Do 
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Jeitkintim^  1455.  Do  you  consider  the  fact  that  all  the 
8  June  1875.  other  Koyal  forests  in  England  have  been  de- 
stroyed and  cease  to  exist  as  open  ground,  a 
reason  for  applying  the  some  practice,  to  New 
Forest;  or  do  you  rather  think  we  ought  to 
change  the  practice  and  preserve  the  only  forest 
that  is  left? — I  think  that  we  oufi;ht  most  UU" 
doubtcdly  to  preserve  the  New  Forest  as  the 
only  forest  which  we  have  left ;  and  if  we  pre- 
serve it  all  to  preserve  it  in  its  integrity. 

1456.  If  the  tuties  quotiet  power,  that  of  in- 
closing the  16,000  acres  all  over  the  forest,  as 
claimed  by  the  Crown,  were  fully  exercised, 
would  that  ultimately  destroy  the  character  which 
gives  its  chief  value  to  the  forest  ? — In  the  first 
*tolace  my  proposal  is  that  you  should  limit  the 
Crown's  power  of  inclosing,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  open  character  of  the  forest  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  forest  by  the  public.     But  tiiere 
is  a  question   as  to  the  real  existence  of  this 
toties  (juoties  power,  which,  if  it  must  be  decided 
at  all,  ought  to  be  decided  by  a  legal  tribunal ; 
but  my  own  view  of  the  Act  is  that  there  is 
not  the    slightest  doubt  that   they  intended  to 
give  the  power  toties  quoties,  but    that   in    the 
clause  in  which  they  intended  to  give  it,  they 
have  not  done  so.     If  you  take  the  Act  with  the 
preamble,  as  a  whole,  it  gives  the  toties  quoiieg ; 
but  if  you  read  that  clause  which  gives  this  right, 
it  only  extends  to  inclosing  twic« ;  and  what  is 
more,  the  practical  effect  of  it,  whether  it  is  toties 
quoties  or  twice,  is  immaterial,  because  when  you 
nave  once  inclosed  all  the  land  that  is  worth  in- 
closing, you  will  only  go  and  waste  money  by 
inclosing  worthless  land,  as  you  would  do,  if  the  toties 
quoties  power  were  ever  fully  exercised.    It  would 
never  come,  therefore,  to  a  practical  question.    It 
may  be  a  case  for  compensation  if  you  come  to 
partition  or  for  inclosure ;  but    as  loag   as  tiie 
forest  remains  as  it  is,  it  is  needless  to  detenniiie 
the  question,  at  least  for  the  next  century  and  a 
half. 

1457.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  exercise  of  that 
power,  supposing  it  is  given  by  the  Act,  would 
not  the  exercise  of  that  power  directly  destroy 
^1  the  rights  of  the  cwnmoners  by  depriving 
them  of  all  the  open  lands;  and  would  it  not 
deprive  the  public  of  the  advantages  that  they 
at  present  have  upon  the  open  spaces  of  the 
forest? — You  must  recollect  that  even  if  the 
power  was  exercised,  they  throw  open  as  much 
as  they  inclose ;  so  that  they  never  could,  even  if 
they  exercised  it  to  the  fullest  extent,  hold  more 
than  16,000  acres  inclosed  at  one  time.  So  that 
if  you  bad  16,000  acres  taken  from  you  by  one 
hand,  you  would  have  16,000  acres  given  back  to 
jrou  by  the  other  hand ;  and  if  it  was  given  back 
in  a  forestal,  park-like,  shape  of  use  to  the  oom 
moners  and  available  to  the  public^  lik«  a  park 
and  not  like  a  shooting  closely-planted  covert, 
why  then  really  the  mischief  would  not  be  so 
great  as  it  would  appear  in  the  way  in  which  the 
question  is  put  to  me. 

1458.  And  has  the  practice  of  the  department 
been  to  leave  the  woods  which  are  thrown  out, 
and  the  fences  of  which  are  removed,  in  such  a 
state  as  to  give  grass  or  good  pasture  to  the 
cattle,  and  to  leave  in  them  any  open  spaces? — 
As  far  as  I  know  of  the  inclosures  that  have  been 
thrown  open  in  my  own  district,  which  are  very 
few,  I  am  told  that  the  cattle  do  not  go  there  at 
all,  that  they  prefer  the  open.  And  then  people 
complain  of  these  ditches,  as  interfering  with  the 


Mr.  Gouper^Tew^tie^-toaiinued. 
pasturage.     The  cattle  caxuaot  get  abwit  in  these 
woods  owing  to  the  perfect  itetw(»^  of  diti^esu 
It  is  quite  necessary  to  have  these  ditdies  to 
drain  the  ground  before  the  planting. 

1459.  Do  you  consider  that  the  forest  in  its 
present  state  is  of  value  to  the  public  as  a  place 
of  recreation  ? — I  think  it  is  only  just,  begiiming^ 
to  be  appreciated  ;  and  if  you  coaaidw  what  it 
will  be  in  another  generation  or^  two,  when  the 
South  of  England  will  be  built  on  and  turned 
into  villa  resideaees  and-  that  kind  of  thing  (wludi 
undoubtedly  it  is  fast  coming  to),  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  value  of  the  forest  then  will  be 
incalculable. 

1460.  And  do  you  think  that  if  each  great 
town  in  soooession  is  obliged  to  spend  money  in 
buying  a  park  for  its  inhwbitants,  the  nation  had 
better  preserve  the  one  national  park  they  have, 
rather  than  turn  it  ioko  money  ? — The  small 
amount  we  should  reoeive  in  t^  shape  of  money, 
I  mean  looking  at  it  as  a  nation,  would  be  no 
compensation  whatever  for  the  loss.  I  can  hardly 
imagine  if  the  forest  belonged  to  a  great  noble- 
man, one  of  our  wealthy  noblemen,  that  he  would 
sell  it ;  I  think  he  would  hold  it,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  Mr.  Cluttoa  said  many  landowners  keep 
open  several  thousand  acree  of  open  land. 

1461.  You  meani  that  half  of  ue  forest  is  prac- 
tically of  no  value  as  regards  the  soil,  ^id  the 
ol^n-  half  is  covered  with  timber  ? — Not  quite 
that.  With  regard  to  one-half  of  the  forest^  the 
heaths,  the  cattle  do  feed  there,  and  wherever 
there  is  a  little  watercourse  there  is  more  grass, 
and  a  good  many  oattle  manage  to  pick  up  a  live- 
lihood in  the  forest,  and  the  heath  is  valuable  in 
this  way,  yet  I  do  not  think  it  is  valuable  for 
timber  purposes  ;  and  as  to  the  other  half  of  what 
is  good,  I  should  think  there  must  be  over  5,000 
acres  which  is  not  planted  now. 

1462.  When  you  spoke  of  their  inclosing  muiy 
of  the  an(»ent  woods  as  it  is  desirable  to  keep  for 
their  picturesque  beauty,  did  you  consider  that 
by  the  exclusion  of  cattle,  there  might  arise  a 
tangled  ma^s  of  uikdergrowth  said  underwood, 
which  would  practicably  stifle  the  trees  which  you 
would  hope>  would  spring  up  ? — I  hope  I  have  not 
made  myself  misunderstood  there.  I  think  before 
you  inclosed  any  of  the  old  woods  to  any  extent 
.you  should  just  make  an  experiment  on  a  very 
small  scale  in  two  or  three  places,  so  as  to  see 
whethsr  it  would  answer,  or  whether  it  would 
not ;  and  as  for  the  undergrowth,  it  could  easily 
be  cleared  away  if  you  had  it  on  a  small  scale. 
These  inclosures  ought  to  be  carefully  watched 
as  an  experiment,  and  you  would  see  what  tlie 
result  would  be. 

1463.  Are  there  not  portions  of  the  forest  in 
which  the  soil  is  suitable,  where  trees  spring  up 
very  freely  in  the  waste  without  inclosure? — 
Rotmd  the  fir  plantations,  the  firs  spring  up  very 
frequently,  but  I  believe  they  are  mainly  planted 
by  birds. 

1464.  Is  not  the  main  cause  of  the  destruction 
of  the  saplings,  the  habit  of  cutting  fern,  and  at 
the  same  time  cutting  away  the  young  saplings  ? 
— That  I  cannot  speak  to  from  my  own  know- 
ledge. 

1465.  Did  you  mean  to  convey  to  the  Conir 
mittee  that  the  right  claimed  by  the  Crown  to 
shoot  over  lands  oelonging  to  private  owners, 
had  been  exercised  without  moderation  ? — To  my 
knowledge  I  never  heard  of  the  Crown  shooting 
over  these  lands  at  all. 

1466.  Then 
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1466.  Then  that  right  has  not  been  exercised 
immoderately  ? — It  has  never  been  exercised  at 
all,  that  I  know-  TJm  Crown  claims  the  right 
of  shooting  within  the  margin  of  the  real  forest, 
but  as  to  what  they  call  wiliun  the  regard  of  the 
forest,  I  have  never  heard  yet  of  ^e  Crown 
exercising  shooting  rights  there. 

1467.  Are  you  aware  that  it  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Cumberbateh  that  be  merely  went  over  the  lands 
of  Sir  Edward  Hulse  as  a  matter  of  fonu,  in 
Older  to  maintain  the  right  of  shooting  ?— *I  know 
nothing  about  this ;  1  know  that  in  the  Bishop's 
Ditch,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Drumraond,  the 
Crown  claims  a  conoarrent  right  of  shooting  with 
Mr.  Drammoud  over  it;  but  if  they  exercise  it  at 
all,  they  never  exerdae  it  so  as  to  cause  any 
annoyance. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

1468.  Mr.  Cnmberbatdi  told  us  last  time  tint 
be  fonnd  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beaulieu  and  Urocenhnrst  more  troubleeometban 
those  people  in  any  otlier  part  of  the  forest,  from 
tiieir  turning  their  cattle  into  the  inclosuree  in 
that  district ;  I  believe  yon  are  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted, ore  you  not,  with  the  people  in  that 
part  of  Uie  forest ;  you  live  there  ? — ^Yes,  I  live 
about  six  or  seven  miles  from  Beaulieu,  and  I 
know  the  Beaulieu  and  Lymington  Heath  very 
■well 

1469.  Do  you  think  diat  a  well-fonnded  charm 
which  he  made  against  the  people  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood ?■— I  do  not  know ;  but  I  have  remarked 
that  &ere  are  more  cattle  turned  out  on  the 
heath  between  Beaulieu  and  Lymington  than  -on 
any  other  heath  that  I  know  in  the  forest.  It 
aeeme  to  be  very  much  used. 

1470.  I  was  Bpeakii^  of  die  inclosures ;  have 
yon  notioed  any  oattle,  for  instance,  in  Wood 
Fidley  ? — To  my  knowledge,  I  have  never  seen 
any  at  all. 

1471.  Ponies  yon  may  have  seen  ? — I  camot 
call  to  my  memory  seeing  any.  Of  course,  if 
peo[4e  leave  gates  open,  ponies  will  go  in ;  but  I 
very  much  question  whether  it  is  the  habit  of 
people  to  turn  them  in  deliberately ;  I  should 
think  they  would  not  on  account  of  the  ditches. 

1472.  With  regard  to  what  you  would  propose 
with  respect  to  the  inolosures  being  limited,  I 
suppose  that  when  yon  prc^ose  that  the  Crown 
should  be  restricted  to  keeping  7,600  acres  in- 
closed, yon  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  they  should 
not  have  the  right  to  plant  7,500  acres  again,  on 
tiie  land  they  had  already  got  covered  wi^ 
timber? — The  reason  why  I  fixed  7,500  acres 
iTOs  because  I  have  seen  the  efiPect  of  planting 
10,000  acres ;  and  yon  must  imagine  that  those 
plantations  wiU  be  woodland  for  many  many 
years  to  come,  and  that  you  will  have  quite 
enough  timber  when  you  have  inclosed  another 
7,500  acres;  almost  all  the  timber-producing 
country  will  then  be  covered  with  timber,  and 
then  as  you  fell  so  you  will  inclose. 

1473.  Then  yon  meant  that  they  should  have 
a  constant  recurring  right  to  plant  and  replant 
over  the  20,000  acres  that  are  covered  with  wood, 
ezdusive,  I  mean,  of  the  old  wood  ? — I  named 
that  figure  as  being,  on  a  reasonable  considera- 
tion, about  as  much  as  would  enable  the  Crown 
to  develope  the  timber-producing  qnalities  of  the 
forest  to  the  uttermost. 

1474.  Then  they  would  always  have,  in  feet, 
20,000  acres,  upon  which  they  would  have  a  re- 
curring power  of  keeping  inclosed,  according  to 
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your  rule,  7,500  acres ;  that  would  be  the  effect, 
would  it  net ;  they  would  have,  in  fact,  20,000 
acres,  with  a  recurring  power  to  plant  over  7,500 
acree  of  that  at  a  time  ? — They  would  have  the 
r^bt  of  keeping  incloged  7,500  acres  of  planta- 
tions wherever  they  pleased,  either  on  land  which 
had  previously  been  old  forest,  but  where  the 
timber  had  disappeared  and  become  decayed,  or 
up^»i  plantations  that  had  been  cut  and  cleared, 
or- upon  open  land.  They  would  be  without  re- 
strictions as  to  where  they  would  go,  except  that 
they  would  not  cut  ornamental  timber  till  such 
time  as  the  wood  had  actually  decayed  and  dis- 
appeared; for  instance, if  Mark  i\j8his  todieappear, 
I  presume  it  will  be  replanted  with  something. 

1475.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  * 
so  much  contest  the  Crown's  right  to  plant,  ac- 
eerdii^  to  the  Act,  as  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  exercised  their  right? — The  Crown  has,  no 
doubt,  been  kept  within  its  powers;  the  powers 
of  the  Crown  are  very  great,  and  I  think  the 
Crown  need  not  have  exercised  these  powers  a 
totOrance  in  the  way  which  they  have  done ;  I 
think  they  might  have  shown  a  Bttle  more  con- 
sideration for  the  commoners,  by  not  proceeding 
with  their  inclosuree  so  very  rapidly. 

147^  For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  Hawk- 
;hill  iBclosurc,  that  one  would  have  been  a  very 
grievous  injury,  if  it  had  been  carried  out  to  the 
nill,  to  all  the  districts  which  you  are  acquamted 
with,  would  it  not? — To  include  !f  rome  Wood 
from  Pinnerley  to  Lady  Cross  would  be  a  most 
grievous  injury  to  the  neighbourhood.  It  would 
be  a  most  cruel  destruction  of  woods,  which  will 
last  for  years  and  years,  and  which,  I  should 
think,  there  is  no  present  necessity  for  cutting. 
It  would  be  a  meet  cruel  act  to  tdce  that  in. 

1477.  And  it  would  have  injured  the  com- 
xaoners  veir  much  in  that  cbstrict  ? — There  are 
lots  of  cattle  about  there ;  that  is  the  old  forest ; 
the  other  indosures  below,  I  am  satisfied,  have 
very  much  interfered  with  the  people  at  Beauliev 
Bails. 

1478.  It  is  much  complained  of,  is  it  not  ? — I 
do  not  know  ;  there  are  a  great  many  people  who 
Uve  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  who  want  to  turn 
their  cattle  out. 

1479.  With  regard  to  the  track  ways  through 
the  forest,  that  inclosure  would  have  included  the 
traek  way  than  runs  from  Pennerly  Grate  to 
Lady  Cross  Lodge,  would  it  not  ? — Yes ;  but,  [ 
suppose,  there  must  have  been  a  drive  and  gate, 
because  it  is  a  track  way  that  is  so  constuitly  used; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  used  tracks  in  l^e  forest. 

1480.  You  will  see  on  the  map  that  it  is  all 
included  in  the  blue  line  ? — I  presume  there 
would  be  a  gate  and  a  drive,  to  get  from  Pennerly 
to  Lady  Cross. 

1481.  You  know  the  Crown  claims  the  rights 
to  lock  the  gate  ? — But  Mr.  Cumberbateh  gives 
you  a  key. 

1482.  lie  may  give  you  and  me  a  key,  but  the 
general  public  have  not  a  key  ? — Tliey  can  get 
uirough  by  the  side  gi^s  on  horseback. 

1483.  That  is  a  driving  road,  is  it  not? — I 
ahonld  be  very  sorry  to  drive  my  carriage  aloi^ 
that  road  ;  it  is  a  very  bad  road. 

Lord  Eslingtm- 

1484.  You  have  told  ns  that  4,000  acres  of  old 
wood  have  been  cleared ;  cm^  yon  tell  ue 
what  period  of  years  those  clearances  ex- 
tend ;  were  all  those  4,000  acres  cleoi'ed  in  yomr 
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own  recollection  ? — Of  course  I  cannot  recollect 
when  all  these  woods  were  cleared,  but  my  im- 
pression is  (I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  to  it) 
that  these  4,000  acres  have  been  cleared  since 
the  year  1851.  If  I  can  find  the  place  in  my 
pamphlet  I  can  satisfy  myself  on  the  matter, 
because  I  was  very  careful  in  the  facts  which  I 
stated  there. 

1485.  But  would  you  not  state  with  some  re- 
servation, that  4,000  acres  of  old  wood  had  been 
cleared  since  1851 ;  are  you  quite  sui-e  of  that? 
— I  say  that  my  impression  is  that  it  is  so ;  but, 
of  course,  if  you  wanted  to  know  the  exact  acreage 
of  clearances,  Mr,  Cumberbatch  or  Mr.  Howard 
could  give  you  the  precise  information.  My  im- 
pression is  that  you  will  not  find  that  I  am  very 
far  wrong  in  my  figures  ;  but  if  I  am,  of  course 
anybody  may  make  a  mistake.  If  you  wish  the 
exact  amount,  no  doubt  Mr,  Cumberbatch  or  Mr. 
Howard  could  supply  it. 

1486.  Now,  we  have  had  it  stated,  upon  very 
high  authority  in  this  room,  that  if  you  cut  down 
one  old  tree  its  neighbour  dies.  Is  it  consistent 
with  your  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
forest,  that  such  is  the  case  ? — Well,  I  know  Mr, 
Glutton  is  a  very  great  authority ;  but  his  state- 
ment seems  to  come  to  this,  that  if  you  cut  down 
one  tree  you  destroy  the  forest;  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time.     It  carries  its  own  refutation. 

1487.  But  this  is  rather  an  important  matter, 
because  we  ,are  told  that  in  dealing  with  an  old 
wood  if  you  cut  down  a  portion  of  it,  it  so  affects 
the  neighbouring  portion  that  it  is  better  to  cut 
the  whole  down;  are  we  to  accept  that? — All  I 
can  tell  you  is,  that  I  have  seen  trees  blown 
down,  one  or  two  in  Mark  Ash,  and  yet  the 
others  seem  likely  to  last  till  they  rot  to  pieces. 
Of  course  what  holds  as  to  blowing  down  would 
hold  as  to  cutting  down,  and  I  really  think  that 
Mr,  Clutlon  must  have  a  little  overstated  the 
effect  of  cutting  a  single  tree  down ;  in  fact,  it 
carries  its  own  refutation. 

1488.  You  have  several  times  in  the  course  of 
your  evidence  used  the  phrase  that  your  objection 
to  the  policy  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  is, 
that  they  have  exercised  the  rights  conferred  on 
the  Crown  by  the  Act  of  1851  "ci  Coutrance." 
I  want  to  know  exactly  what  you  mean  by  that 
phrase  ? — I  mean  this :  when  the  Deer  Removal 
Act  was  passed,  the  commoners  of  course  looked 
to  the  old  Act  of  1698,  which  was  in  all  respects 
a  similar  Act ;  they  find  that  in  150  years  the 
Crown  have  inclosed  9,600  acres,  the  power  being 
to  inclose  6,000  acres  at  a  time. 

1489.  Under  the  Act  of  William,  you  mean  ? 
— Under  the  Act  of  William,  That  was  the 
result  of  their  experience  of  a  century  and  a  half. 
Now  their  experience  of  20  years  has  been  that 
they  have  inclosed  10,000  acres  in  20  years. 

1490.  Then  I  understand  your  objection  to  the 
policy  of  the  Commissioners  is,  that  they  have 
exercised  those  rights  too  rapidly ;  if  they  had 
spread  them  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  and 
planted  slower,  you  would  have  been  satisfied  ? 
— If  they  had  spread  them  over  a  longer  period 
of  time,  and  planted  slower,  I  should  nave  been 
satisfied,  and  we  should  not  have  had  this  Com- 
mittee sitting  here  now. 

1491.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  mean 
by  that,  that  such  a  course  would  have  enabled 
the  earlier  plantations  to  get  up  beyond  the  reach 
of  cattle  long  before  they  had  exhausted  the 
power  over  tiae  10,000  acres,  so  that  portions 
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would  have  been  coming  back  for  the  use  of 
commoners  ? — Yes.  In  the  first  place  the  com- 
moners would  have  had  more  open  ground  by 
not  so  much  being  taken  in.  In  the  next  place, 
if  the  inclosures  had  been  made  at  longer  mter- 
vals,  the  earlier  inclosures  would  be  ready  to  be 
thrown  open  before  the  whole  extent  which  the 
Acts  authorise  you  to  inclose  had  been  taken  in, 
so  that  what  you  took  in  would  have  been  re- 
placed, so  to  speak.  Yon  heard  no  complaints  of 
the  operations  of  the  Act  of  Will,  3,  because 
the  Act  was  carried  out  so  very  leisurely,  and 
thrown  over  such  a  long  period  of  time ;  and  if 
this  Act  had  been  carried  out  in  the  same  way, 
you  would  have  heard  no  complaints,  and  this 
Committee  would    not  have    been  sitting  here 


now. 


1492,  Does  your  observation  and  knowledge  of 
the  forest  induce  you  to  think  that  an  inclosure 
thrown  open  is  of  much  value  for  pasturage  for 
some  years  after  it  is  thrown  open  ?— When  it  is 
first  thrown  open  it  is  of  very  little  value ;  but 
of  course  you  must  thin  the  trees  from  time  to 
time,  and  as  the  trees  are  thinned,  and  the  forest 
character  is  restored  to  the  inclosure,  of  course 
more  light  gets  in,  more  sun  gets  in,  and  the 

frass  must  improve  by  degrees,  but  it  is  some  time 
efore  that  comes  to  pass. 

1493.  You  are  now,  I  presume,  speaking  of 
oak  inclosures  ? — Yes,  of  oak  inclosures. 

1494,  Do  you  know  Norley  inclosure?  —  I 
liave  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  I  know  it;  but 
I  do  not  know  the  names  of  all  the  inclosures 
which  I  have  gone  through. 

1495.  It  is  almost  at  the  extreme  end  of  Beau- 
lien  Heath  going  towards  Lymington.  I  allude 
to  it  because  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  fir  inclosures 
thrown  open? — I  cannot  speak  to  that  sufiS- 
ciently, 

1496,  You  have  given  us  important  evidence 
from  a  public  point  of  view.  Supposing  that 
Mr,  Glutton's  great  scheme  of  partition  is  carried 
into  effect,  should  you,  as  one  of  the  public,  be 
prepared  to  put  in  your  claim  in  respect  of  your 
public  user  lor  consideration  under  such  a  scheme 
as  that? — I  object  to  Mr.  Glutton's  scheme  la 
toto.  Every  member  of  the  British  public  can- 
not go  and  put  in  a  claim,  supposing  the  forest 
was  to  be  partitioned  by  the  award  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  say,  "  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
going  here ;  will  you  give  me  so  much  for  that 
right?"  Of  course  you  could  not  do  that;  but  I 
look  to  Parliament  to  protect  the  general  interest 
of  the  public,  and  looking  at  what  the  New  Forest 
is,  and  its  associations,  and  the  value  it  will  become 
to  succeeding  generations,  I  hope  Parliament  will 
protect  us  from  Mr.  Glutton,  and  from  the  office 
in  Whitehall-place, 

1497.  You,  as  one  of  the  public,  would  be  a 
great  loser  in  the  event  of  a  partition,  would  you 
not  ? — What  I  mean  is  this,  that  if  you  leave  the 
thing  as  it  is,  simply  limiting  the  rights  of  the 
Grown,  so  that  it  shall  not  make  excessive  inclo- 
sures, the  forest  which  has  lasted  800  years  may 
last  another  800  years ;  but  if  you  put  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  in,  and  give  either  the  GroMrn 
or  the  commoners'  allotments  for  their  rights, 
this  must,  directly  or  indirectly,  {produce  a  parti- 
tion or  inclosure,  and  the  doom  of  the  forest 
is  sealed.  It  must  remain  as  it  is  (I  am  satis- 
fied on  that  point),  for  if  you  once  let  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  in,  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied that  it  is  only   a  question  of  time  whea 
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the  forest  will  be  lost.  And  I  say  that  it  is  of 
increasing  value  to  the  public,  beeause  as  the 
population  increases,  and  as  the  forest  gets  more 
fcnovm  (very  few  people  have  known  about  the 
forest  till  recently),  it  gets  more  valued,  and  we 
ought  to  prize  it  as  much  as  we  do  the  pictures 
in  the  National  Gallery. 

1498.  1  will  now  ask  you  a  question  in  refer- 
ence to  this  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  power  of 
inclosure  ? — I  do  not  call  it  arbitrary ;  it  is  per- 
fectly justifiable  and  perfectly  legal. 

1499.  You  used  the  phrase  i  Foutrance  in  that 
sense?— ^ Yes;  the  Crown  had  the  power,  but 
there  was  no  obligation  to  push  it  to  the  extreme, 
which  they  have  done.  They  were  perfectly 
justified  in  doing  it,  but  they  would  have  acted 
more  judiciously,  and  I  think  with  better  taste,  if 
they  had  not  pressed  the  Act  on  in  the  way  they 
have  done  and  made  a  personal  question  of  it 

1500.  Does  not  that  complaint,  which  you  make 
against  the  exercise  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
of  their  rights  of  inclosure,  also  imply  censure 
upon  the  Commissioners  with  whose  consent,  and 
with  whose  consent  only,  they  can  set  out  and 
plant  these  inclosures  ? — I  think  the  Commis- 
sioners ought  to  have  spoken  sooner ;  and  to  a 
certain  extent  what  has  happened  is  very  much 
the  consequence  of  our  own  laches  for  not  having 
moved  in  the  question  sooner.  When  we  saw 
these  old  woods  going  we  ought  at  once  to  have 

Jrotested,  and  then  probably  that  protest  would 
ave  been  attended  to. 

1501.  Who  do  you  mean  by  "we"?— The 
public.  Notice  ought  to  have  been  taken  of  it 
in  the  public  press,  and  the  Commissioners  might, 
I  think,  have  protected  us  a  little  more  than  they 
did  at  first.  Latterly  they  have  been  as  anxious 
to  preserve  the  old  wood  and  timber  as  the  pub- 
lic ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  inclosures  I  ap- 
prehend the  Crown  did  exactly  what  it  pleased 
practically.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  arranged, 
out  that  was  the  practical  effect ;  but  of  late 
years  it  has  not  been  so,  as  I  have  been  given  to 
understand. 

1502.  But  judging  from  your  knowledge,  and 
the  knowledge  which  we  all  have  of  the  const!- 
tion  of  that  Commission,  do  you  not  conceive 
that  if  the  Commissioners  felt  it  to  be  part 
of  their  public  duty  to  interpose,  and  to  regu- 
late the  exercise  of  these  rights  of  inclosure, 
they  could  prevail  ? — You  see  they  have  recently 
protested  against  ithe  Commissioners  of  Woods 
taking  in  the  old  woods.  When  the  taking  in  of 
these  old  woods  became  a  matter  of  such  serious 
consequence,  then  the  Commissioners  did  protest; 
they  said  that  they  would  not  have  it,  and  the 
Commissionersof  Woods  were  obliged  to  withdraw 
Mark  Ash  and  other  suggested  inclosures.  But  at 
first  there  was  no  reason  to  protest ;  the  question 
was  when  you  come  to  the  limit ;  one  man  may 
think  that  the  limit  is  reached  at  5,000  acres, 
another  at  7,000,  another  at  8,000 ;  it  is  a  matter 
of  individual  discretion ;  and  people  do  not  like 
to  put  themselves  into  antagonism  with  a  public 
body,  or  with  a  thoroughly  amiable  man  like 
Mr.  Howard ;  if  there  is  no  special  objection  to 
it  they  say,  "  Oh,  yes,  take  it,"  you  know.  I 
think  it  is  hardly  fair  to  blame  the  Commis- 
sioners for  it,  particularly  as  latterly  they  have 
protested  and  prevented  the  indoeure  of  these 
old  woods. 

1503.  You  referred  in  one  part  of  your  evi- 
dence to  the  Act  of  Will.  3,  and  you  called  the 
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attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  phrase  "  public 
use."  Now,  you  have  studied  the  Act,  1  sup- 
pose ? — I  have  read  the  Act  through. 

1604.  Does  not  that  phrase  "  public  use "  in 
that  Act  refer  to  the  growth  of  timber  for  the 

Eurpoees  of  the  Navy  ? — 1  think  that  the  pream- 
le  of  the  Act  states,  that  "  Whereas  the  timber 
has  been  destroyed,  &c.,"  and  then  it  provides  for 
making  these  inclosures,  and  then  it  provides 
that  these  inclosures  are  not  to  be  given  away  to 
anybody,  and  it  is  in  reference  to  this  last  pro- 
vision, that  it  makes  use  of  those  words  "  public 
use,  &c. ;"  but  the  Act  clearly  contemplates  the 
rights  of  the  public  in  the  forest,  because  it  says 
that  the  inclosures  shall  be  made  of  such  lands 
as  can  be  best  spared  from  the  commoners  (not 
commons)  and  highways. 

1505.  Do  those  words  occur  in  the  Act  of  Wil- 
liam ? — The  word  "  commoners "  occurs  in  the  • 
Act  of  Will.  3;  it  says  that  the  inclosures  are  to 
be  of  such  land  as  can  be  best  spared  from  the 
commoners  and  highways.  It  clearly  points  to  a 
right  of  user  of  the  highways  on  the  part  of  the 
public ;  and  it  also  says  "  to  the  end  that  the 
forest  may  be  perpetually  estated  in  the  Crown 
for  public  use." 

1506.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  those  words  have 
reference  to  the  New  Forest  as  a  place  of  public 
recreation,  as  well  as  a  place  where  common  rights 
exist,  such  as  rights  of  pasturage? — I  think  it 
clearly  points  out  that  there  are  l£ree  interests  in 
the  forest,  the  Crown,  the  public,  and  the  com- 
moners, and  one  interest  was  the  navy  timber ; 
that  is  a  public  interest,  not  a  Crown  interest ; .  it 
clearly  points  out  that  the  forest  is  to  be  for  the 
public.  Whether  it  was  for  the  growth  of  navy 
timber  planted  then,  or  whether  it  is  to  allow  the 
British  public  to  go  about  it  now,  is  immaterial ; 
the  public  have  a  claim  on  the  forest  qua  forest, 
and  as  a  national  forest. . 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

1507.  Have  the  Crown,  to  your  knowledge, 
planted  over  some  of  the  lawns  of  the  forest  ? 
—I  cannot  say  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Cfiairman. 

1508.  I  think  you  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the 
New  Forest,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1509.  You  were  kind  enough  to  send  me  a 
copy  of  it,  and  on  page  41  of  that  pamphlet,  I 
find  that  you  advocate  a  partition  of  the  forest  ? 
— Excuse  me,  I  think  in  the  copy  which  I  sent 
to  you  I  struck  out  the  page  to  which  you  now 
refer  me,  and  stated  my  reason  for  doing  so,  viz., 
that  having  read  Mr.  Howard's  Bill,  I  cannot 
advocate  a  partition  at  all.  I  will  tell  ^ou  how 
that  part  of  the  pamphlet  came  in ;  I  did  not  at 
all  advocate  a  partition  of  the  forests  in  the  first 
instance,  but  a  neighbour  of  mine,  for  whom  I 
had  a  great  respect,  wished  this  view  to  be  stated. 
I  thought  it  was  rather  an  unfair  thing  to  write 
a  pamphlet  on  the  New  Forest  without  stating 
the  views  of  this  gentleman,  knowing  as  I  did  that 
he  represented  the  views  of  many  people  resident 
there,  and  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  given  a 
great  deal  of  consideration  to  the  subject ;  and, 
therefore,  I  inserted  those  pages  which  relate  to  a 
partition  of  the  forest.  I  did  that,  I  must  say  ra- 
ther against  my  own  judgment,  and  my  conscience 
has  reproached  me  very  much  nnce  for  having 
done  it :  but  there  it  was,  and  it  only  represented 
the  views  of  certain  people  who  had  an  interest 

Q  in 
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Jenkinton. 

8  June  1875. 
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Jenkimon.     in  the  qucBtion ;  and  I  thought,  althoagh  it  was 

" not  quite  my  own  yiew,  it  was  only  fair  that 

«  June  1875.  these  interests  shonld  be  stated  in  a  pamphlet  of 
the  kind  I  had  written ;  bat  in  the  copy  which 
I  have  sent  you,  I  have  utterly  Tepudiated  *ny 
idea  of  a  partition.  Mr.  Howard's  Bill  has  quite 
satisfied  me  on .  that  point,  diat  it  is  impossible. 
If  once  he  gets  hold  of  the  forest  on  the  terms 
stated  in  that  Bill,  the  forest  is  gone 

1510.  Then  your  pamphlet  of  1871  did  not 
represent  your  views,  but  the  views  of  other  per- 
sons?— My  pamphlet,  on  the  whole,  represents 
my  views  very  fairly ;  and  I  have  stated  tiiis 
view  of  a  partition,  but  I  have  stated  it  very 
guardedly  ;  I  have  stated  it.  thus : — "  The  com- 
raoners  would  perhaps  prefer  to  keep  the  forest 
as  it  is,  but  they  are  justly  alarmed  at  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  plantations  made  under  the 
statutory  powers  we  have  referred  to,  and  they 

Serceine  that  the  present  system,  if  suffered  to 
evelope  itself  to  its  full  extent,  will  deprive 
them  not  only  of  their  ancient  rights  of  common 
of  pasture,  but  will  altogether  destroy  the  old 
picturesque  timber,"  &c.;  and  then  I  state: 
"  the  writer  has  stated  that  the  scheme  for  a  par- 
tition of  the  forest  is  promoted  by  a  portion  only 
of  the  commoners.  Many  commoners  would 
prefer  that  the  existing  state  of  things  should 
continue,  and  the  Crown  remain  lord  of  the 
forest,  provided  the  existing  Acts  relating  to  tiie 
forest  be  repealed,  and  a  new  Act  passed  for  the 
better  management  of  the  forest ;"  and  I  think 
I  put  in  a  note  in  the  copy  which  I  sent  to  you, 
"•  or  more  properly  modified.  I  do  not  propose  to 
deprive  the  Crown  of  its  actual  rights;  but  I 
submit  that  in  the  interests  of  the  forest,  such 
powers  must  be  exercised  gradually,  and  with 
moderation." 

1511.  Then  you  have  materially  modified  the 
views  which  were  expressed  in  the  pamphlet  at 
the  top  of  page  41,  where  you  say :  "  A  partition 
of  the  forest,  if  effected  subject  to  proper  condi- 
tions and  restrictions  to  be  imposed  by  Parlia- 
ment alike  on  the  Crown  and  on  cOmni  oners,  in 
respect  of  their  several  allotted  shares,  might 
result  in  the  preservation  of  the  forest  to  the 
Crown,  the  commoners,  and  the  public  "  ? — You 
will  observe  tbat  I  make  use  of  the  word 
"  might." 

1612.  I  think  you  have  expressed  a  very  strong 
opinion  that  no  partition  is  desirable,  or  wat  it  is 
scarcely  practicable,  with  the  view  expressed  in 
this  pamphlet? — Ever  since  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Howard's  Bill.  I  consider  that  Bill  to  be  the 
views  of  the  office  in  Whitehall-place,  and  I  con- 
sider now  that  a  partition  is  simply  condenming 
the  forest  to  be  destroyed  sooner  or  later;  I  do 
not  say  immediately,  but  sooner  or  later,  it  will 
result  in  the  destruction  and  dismemberment  of 
the  forest.  It  is  a  very  vast  tract ;  I  think  you 
must  keep  it  in  its  integrity,  or  let  it  go  sdto- 
gether. 

1513.  The  paragraph  on  page  45  of  your 
pamphlet  then  does  not  now  represent  your  . 
views :  "  If  then  an  arrangement  could  be  made 
by  which  all  timber  standing  on  the  commoners' 
allotment  should,  notwithstanding  the  partition 
of  the  soil  of  the  forest,  continue  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Crown;  the  Crown  would  derive 
the  benefit  of  the  annually  increasing  value  of 
such  timber,  while  the  smaU  eommoners  who  live 
by  the  exercise  of  their  rights  of  common,  would 
thus  sustain  the  least  possible  injury  on  a  parti- 
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tion,  inasmuch  us  the  dlotment  to  tbe  oommoneM 
would  not  be  diminished  in  extent  on  account  of 
any  allowance  haying  to  be  made  for  the  value  of 
the  crop  of  timber  standing  thereon  ?  " — ^You  must 
bear  in  mind  that  in  stating  the  views  on  pu-ti- 
tion,  I  wished  to  make  the  best  case  I  could  for 
my  friend.  That  is  just  it ;  I  was  stating,  not 
my  own  views,  but  the  views  of  a  friend  in  whose 
views  I  had  very  great  confidence,  and  for  whom 
I  bad  a  great  respect,  asd  I  just  simply  said  the 
best  I  could  for  him. 

1514.  With  refereaee  to  the  exercise  of  the 
Crown  rights  under  the  Act  of  1.851,  I  think  you 
stated,  or  it  has  been  stated,. that  11,000  acres 
are  now  uiider  inclosure;  but  there  is  a  right 
under  tiie  Act  of  1861  to  inolose  up  to  16,000 
acres  at  any  one  time  ?— Yes. 

1515.  You  have  compared  the  Act  of  1698 
with  the  Act  of  1851  ?— Yes. 

1616.  And  you  stated  that  it  would  be  only 
just  that  the  rights  given  to  the  Crown  under 
the  Act  of  1851  should  suffer  distinction,  be- 
cause the  Act  of  1698  was  to  some  extent  a 
confiscation  of  the  rights  of  the  commoners ;  i» 
that  your  view  ?— Yes ;  you  may  say  so.  But 
the  wav  I  put  it  is  this.  The  Act  of  1698,  for  a 
public  benefit,  deprived  the  commoners  of  certain 
rights,  with  no  consideration  to  tiiem,  for  parting 
with  those  rights.  Now  I  think  the  commoners 
and  the  public  may  fairly  ask  Parliament  to  take 
into  consideration  what  took  place  then,  and  ta 
say, "  We  find  that  there  has  been  this  outcry 
about  these  inclosures  as  being  mischievous  to 
the  commoners,  and  destructive  of  the  character 
of  the  fore!>t,  eo  now  in  order  to  secure  a  great 
public  benefit,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the 
forest,  one  may  say  to  the  Crown,  "  Hold  your 
hand ;  do  not  exercise  your  powers  to  the  ful- 
lest extent.  Show  some  consideration  to  those 
who  gave  up  their  rights  at  once  to  you,  for  no 
consideration,  when  a  public  benefit  was  to  be 
obtained.  We  do  not  take  any  material  right 
from  you  which  would  give  you  a  territorial 
allotment  in  the  event  of  a  partition  or  an  in- 
closure ;  we  do  not  take  that  from  you,  but  we 
only  say.  Do  not  plant  us  out;  do  not  take 
everything  away  from  us.  Give  ub  a  little 
breathing  time,  wait  till  tlie  other  plantations  have 
been  thrown  out,  and  then  you  cail  take  in  fre^, 
and  give  us  fair  pasture  lands  in  exchange  for 
those  you  take  in." 

1517.  If  I  was  to  interpret  your  statement,  I 
should  say  that  you  suggest  this  rather  as  a 
ground  for  consideration  than  as  any  suggestion 
of  a  ground  for  legislation  ? — You  have  got  the 
Act  of  1851  before  you.  The  Commissioners  in 
Whitehall-place  consider  that  they  are  bound  to 
carry  that  Act  out  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 
To  relieve  them  of  that  obligation  I  think  we 
may  fairly  ask  Parliament  to  say  that,  regard 
being  had  to  the  operation  of  this  Act,  and  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  undesirable  that  theee  powers  should 
be  carried  out  too  rapidly,  that  for  the  future,  so 
long  as  the  forest  remains  as  it  is,  uninclosed,  un- 
partitioned,  the  powers  of  inclosure  of  the  Crown 
should  be  limited  in  the  way  in  which  I  have  mg- 
gested.  But  to  give  effeet  to  such  suggestions, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  is  clearly  necessary.  But 
in  such  Act  a  clause  should  be  inserted  to  the 
effect  that  nothing  therein  contiuned  shoald  operate 
so  as  to  prevent  the  Crown  receiving  its  full  com- 
pensation in  the  event  of  a  partition  or  inclosure  ; 
that  it  should  be  entitied  to  receive  that  compen- 
sation 
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sationas-foUy  and  efh^twiij  «a  if  this  Act  had 
never  been  passed,  and  on.  the  basis  of  present 
Stututes  whteh  relate  to  tibe  finest.  That  is  the 
wh^e  of  my  suggeatic«. 

1518.  Ib  not  that  suggestion  a  uMst  unusual 
one,  thiit  the. right  of  coinpensation  shall  remain 
in  an  event  happtwing,  wh^h  is  very  remote,  and 
which  you  wish  to;  prevent  altogether,  and  that 
the  rights  conferred  by  the  Aet  should  not  be 
exercised? — What  Iiiaewi  is  thist  you  may  have 
rights,  but  you  are  not  bound  to  exercise  theaa 
-always ;  yout  may  hold  yoiu*  hand ;  there  is  no 
obligation  to  exercise  your  rights ;  that  is  all  I 
mean.  Keep  your  power,  but  do  not  exercise 
jour  rights  to  the  aunovaaee  and  mischief  of  youx 
neighbour.  It  has  clearly  oome  to  tlus,  that 
something  must  be  done,  because  they  say  in 
Whitehall -place  that  the  present  state  of  things 
cannot  continue,  and  that  they  must  ha.ve  a  par- 
tition. I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  that  is  quite 
a  mistake  on  their  part.  The  present  state  of 
things  may  continue  perfectly  welt,  and  the  officers 
of  the  Crown  have  plenty  to  do  in  looking  after 
and  developiag  their  present  {dantations.  I  am  in 
great  hopes  thurt  these  plantations  may  some  day 
torn  oat  to  be  of  extreme  value,  and  possibly 
wben  they  are  cleared  and  thinned,  of  great 
beauty ;  but  diat  is  looking  forward  a  great  many 
yewra,  and  it  is  just  as  well  thai  they  should  hold 
their  hand  for  a  bit,  because  I  should  like  to  see 
how  these  plantations  are  going  to  turn  out. 

1619.  Ds  you  admit  th«  statement  on  the  part 
of  the  offieers  of  the  department  which  has  been 
made  from  time  to  time  that  the  Act  of  1851  was 
a  compaet  ? — Most  decidedly  so,  and  so  I  treat 
it ;  a  deoided  bargain  made  between  the  two 
parties. 

1520.  Have  yen  any  acquaintance  with  the 
okaraeter  of  the  p<^)uIation  of  the  neighbour- 
hood?— Well,  I  am  a  oounty  magistrate,  yon 
know,  and  I  generally  attend  the  bench  in  my 
district. 

1521.  Are  yon  aUe  to  eay  whether  the  richer 
or  the  poorer  commoners  exercise  their  rights 
most  largely? — Thera  I  can  speak  most  posi- 
tively ;  the  luger  farmers  who  have  the  conunon 
rights  do  not  exercise  their  rights  to  any  extent, 
because  it  would  never  do  to  turn  out  high  bred 
and  well  bred  cattle  into  the  forest ;  you  must 
torn  out  thft  natural  cattle  of  the  district  and  the 
ponies  of  the  district,  and  they  will  do  very  well 
there ;  bat  if  you  were  to  turn  out  animals  that 
have  a  pedigree  and  are  well  bred,  they  would  die 
immediately. 

1522.  With  regard  to  the  rights  of  pasturage, 
rights  of.  turbary,  and  other  rights  of  that  charac- 
ter, <^  considerable  value  to  the  poor,  do  they 
yield  any  return  in  any  shi^e  or  way  to  the  larger 
owners  of  property  ?  —I  cannot  spe^  positively ; 
but  I  should  a^pprehend  that  in  letting  a  large 
farm,  I  mean  a  considerable  farm  of  200  or  300 
acres,  the  common  rights  would  not  be  of  any 
account  whsytever.  In  letting  a  small  farm  they 
would  be  of  mueh  more  value. 

1523.  Are  there  maxy  small  freeholders  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  forest,  who  exercise  com- 
mon right  ? — That  1  oannot  say.  I  should  think 
there  are  very  few  small  freeholders  in  the  forest, 
but  a  great  many  small  tenant  holders  who  ex- 
ercise common  righis. 

1524.  Evidence  has  been  given  here  to  the 
effisot  that  the  result  of  disafibrestation,  so  far  as 
the  poorer  populations  adjacent  to  the  forests  are 
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eonoented,  is  an  improvement  in  their  social  and  Jenkmton. 
moral  cowiitioa.  Have  you  reascm  to  believe  -^ 
that  in  the  oase  of  the  New  Forest  the  compen-  8  J<i°e  1875. 
sa^n  for  the  ooramon  ri^ts,  exercised  by  the 
poorer  inhabdtasts  of  the  district,  would  result  in 
an  imppovement  in  their  social  and  moral  oondi- 
tiost  ? — The  result  would  be  that  they  would  as 
freeholdeis  disappear  altogether  before  long.  I 
can  speak  to  that  from  some  experience.  In  the 
Earl  of  CarnatTon's  manors  there  were  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  copyholders ;  they  are  rapidly  being 
absorbed  by  their  rioher  neighbours ;  they  camtot 
resist'  the  temptation  of  the  high  price  that  is 
offered  to  them  to  complete  the  landowner's 
bonndary.  Any  poer  freeholder  who  received 
compensatimi  for  hie  common  rights  wo«ld  aB> 
suredly  sell  his  allotment  within  half  a  century. 
Perhaps  some  few  would  hold  on,  but  in  general 
they  could  not  reeist  the  temptation  of  the  price 
offered  to  them  for  the  land. 

1525.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  class  of 
small  proprietors,  small  farmers,  is  diminishing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forest  ? — That  I  can- 
not say ;  but  there  are  several  small  farmers  in 
ray  own  immediate  neighbourhood  who  do  turn  , 
out  animals  on  the  common. 

1526.  Can  you  speak  of  the  character  of  the 
populatiwi?— As  to  the  character  of  the  popula-  ' 
tion,  I  think  that  it  is,  without  exception,  the 
most  orderly  wdl-conditioned  agricultural  popu- 
lation you  well  could  meet.  Very  often  at  petty 
session  there  is-  hardly  a  case  to  be  tried  lor  our 
district ;  liiere  may  be  some  little  trumpery  case ; 
but  as  for  dishonesty,  hardly  ever ;  and  drunken- 
ness, since  the  new  Act  has  been  passed,  very 
seldom. 

1527.  I  am  asked  to  ask  you  this  question ;  if 
the  open  heaths  were  inclosed  to  any  extent, 
would  the  turbary  rights  be  impured  ? — Of 
oowse  they  would ;  but  the  turbary  question  is 
simply  a  cOmmoners'  question ;  they  cannot  bum 
the  surface  and  feed  it  off  too.  It  is  a  purely 
commoners'  question  that  nobody  has  anything 
to  do  with  but  the  commoners. 

1588.  Would  it  be  at  all  difficult  to  deal  with  a 
turbary  right  by  itself,  and  to  extinguish  that 
right? — I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  done  except 
by  the  action  of  the  commoners  among  them- 
selves. Here  is  the  open  land ;  it  can  either  be 
fed  or  cut  into  turf  and  burned.  It  is  quite  a 
question  for  the  commoners  to  settle  tunong  them- 
selves, and  one  with  which  the  public  have  no 
c<moern  whatever.  It  does  not  affect  the  pablic 
rights  whether  the  surface  is  pared  or  whether  it 
is  fed.  You  can  walk  where  they  have  cut  the 
turf  or  where  the  uiimais  are  feeding. 

1529.  You  have  spoken  of  the  exercise  by  the 
Commis^ners  of  thdr  power  oi'd  foutrance,  but 
in  answer  to  my  noble  friend,  I  think  you  only 
stated  that  they  had  exercised  those  powers  with 
regard  to  inclosure;  is  that  so? — oimply  that 
they  conceive  that  they  are  bound  to  carry  out 
this  Act  as  quickly  as  they  cui ;  that  has  been 
their  policy ;  they  have  been  legally  entitled  to 
do  everything  they  have  done ;  but  I  think 
that  they  ought  to  have  shown  a  little  more  con- 
sideration to  tbe  commoners,  and  not  have  hurried 
these  inclosures  on  in  the  way  they  have  done. 

1530.  But  do  you  consider  that  the  Commis- 
sioners have  hurried  on  the  plantation  <^  10,000 
acres,  when  they  have  only  planted  something 
less  than  5,000  m  a  period  of  17  years  ?  —They 
have  got  11,000  acres  under  inclosure  now,  I 

Q  2  believe. 
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• —         believe.    The   precise  amoant   is  stated  in  Mr. 

8  Jonei875.  Howard's  Memorandum  to  the  Treasury  of  1871. 
In  1851  they  had  only  1,800  acres  inclosed.  That 
makes  oyer  9,000  in  20  years,  and  then  they 
were  stopped  by  Professor  Fawcett  If  it  had 
not  been  for  Professor  Fawcett,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  to  inclose  now ;  they  would  have 
carried  out  weir  powers  under  the  Act  to  the 
full. 

1531.  I  think  you  said  that  there  was  a  com- 
mission, representing  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
Forest,  joined  with  the  commissioners,  who  set 
out  these  inclosures  ? — I  have  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  how  they  take  these  inclosures ;  I  only 
know  what  appears  in  the  Statute  book.  I  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  commissioners. 


Lord  Henry  SeoU. 

1532.  I  observe  that  your  pamphlet  is  dated 
1871  ?— Yes. 

1533.  When  you  wrote  it,  I  think  the  proposal 
in  the  Bill  of  1871  was  before  you,  was  it  not? — 
No;  they  had  given  notice  of  the  Bill  of  1871, 
but  this  pamphlet  was  written  in  1870.  The 
date  1871  is  put  on  it,  as  it  came  out  early  in 
1871,  but  I  never  saw  that  Bill  before  writing 
the  pamphlet ;  that  BiU  was  not  brought  inti>  the 
House  till  several  months  after  this  pamphlet  was 
in  print  I  had  only  the  notice  of  the  Bill,  which 
they  were  bound  to  give. 

1534.  The  notice  was  given  in  November  1870, 
was  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  that  was  the  general  notice 
advertised  in  the  newspapers,  which  did  not  go 
into  details  or  particulars. 


Mr.  William  Stead,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  SUad.  Chairman. 

1535.  I  THINK  you  are  Clerk  to  the  Verderers 
of  the  New  Forest? — I  am. 

1536.  How  long  have  you  been  so? — Since 
1845. 

1537.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  your 
duties  are? — I  hold  the  ancient  verderers'  or 
attachment  court  for  the  forest,  and  regulate  the 
proceedings  for  all  offences  cognisable  there. 
For  instance,  cases  of  encroachment  of  forest 
land ;  stealing  heath,  furze,  and  fern  (under  the 
description  of  covert);  against  persons  having 
no  right  to  turbary  under  the  award  of  the  Com- 
missioners exercising  thos^  rights,  and  others, 
having  rights,  exercising  them  contrary  to  the 
usages  of  the  forest  I  also  prosecute  before  the 
magistrates,  as  employed  by  the  Crown,  for 
ofiences  .against  the  game  laws,  damaging  trees 
or  underwood,  setting  fire  to  furze  or  heath,  and 
other  offences  in  the  forest 

1538.  From  whom  do  you  receive  your  in- 
structions ? — In  regard  to  offences  cognisable  in 
the  verderers'  court,  the  keepers  of  the  walks 
attend  each  court  and  make  presentments,  in  the 
nature  of  an  information,  on  which  summonses 
are  issued  for  the  next  court  With  regard  to 
offences  punishable  by  justices  on  summary  con- 
viction, I  generally  receive  instructions  to  prose- 
cute from  Sir.  Cumberbatch,  the  deputy  surveyor 
of  the  forest,  and,  in  triflini;  cases,  I  sometimes 
receive  the  particulars  of  the  offences  from  the 
keepers  or  superintendent  of  police ;  and  I  pre- 
pare the  information  and  summonses,  and  forward 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  go  before  a  magis- 
trate with  the  papers  for  signature:  and  bring  the 
cases  on  at  the  next  Lyndhurst  Petty  Sessions. 

1539.  How  often  are  the  verderers'  courts 
held  ? — Every  40  days. 

1540.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  proceedings 
at  those  courts  ? — I  am  clerk  to  the  court,  and 
when  the  court  and  the  verderers  are  assembled, 
I  rise  and  I  ask,  '*  Are  there  any  presentments  to 
make?"  Then  the  keepers,  ii  they  have  any, 
make  them.  Then  I  take  a  note  of  them  and 
make  the  presentments  out ;  I  generally  have  a 
clerk  with  me ;  and  the  verderers  sign  them,  and 
sign  summonses  for  the  parties  to  attend  at  the 
next  40  days'  court 

1541.  Axe  there  many  cases  now  presented  at 
these  courts  ? — Not  a  great  many. 

1542.  Do  you  remember  the  forest  before  the 
deer  were  removed  ? — Yes,  for  many  years. 


Chairman — continued. 

1543.  Were  there  many  convictions  for  offences 
against  the  deer  laws  ? — A  good  many. 

1544.  And  were  there  many  offences  committed 
besides  those  for  which  convictions  were  obtained? 
— You  mean  offences  that  were  not  discovered. 
I  think  that  the  keepers  were  very  vigilant  in 
detecting  offences  against  the  deer  laws.  There 
were  some,  of  course,  that  were  not  discovered, 
but  I  think  most  of  them  were  discovered. 

1545.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  tiie  existence  of 
the  deer  lowered  the  morality  of  the  district  ? — 
Very  much.  I  think  it  induced  people  to  look 
to  other  means  than  industry  for  their  main> 
tenance.  If  they  could  kill  a  deer,  it  was  worth 
10  /.  There  was  a  body  of  men  who  would  not 
leave  the  deer  alone ;  there  was  a  sort  of  romance 
in  the  employment  which  induced  them  to  follow 
it  up,  and  no  punishment  seemed  to  deter  them. 
I  have  known  men  convicted  three  or  four  times ; 
after  a  second  conviction  they  were  indicted  at 
the  assizes ;  and  I  recollect  particularly  a  man 
named  Cutler,  who  came,  1  think,  from  Beaulieu  ; 
I  think  he  had  been  convicted  20  times;  and 
many  men  I  have  known  convicted  over  and 
over  again,  and  then  their  families  have  to  be 
maintained  by  the  parishes. 

1546.  The  removal  of  the  deer  effected  an 
immediate  reformation  in  the  character  of  the 
population  of  the  district,  as  I  understand  you? — 
I  think  it  improved  it,  there  was  not  the  same 
temptation  as  before. 

1547.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the 
deer  were  troublesome  to  the  owners  of  property 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forest  ?  —  The 
existence  of  the  deer  compelled  them  to  keep  up 
immense  high  fences  beyond  what  they  woula 
otherwise  have  done.  Of  course  if  the  deer  got 
into  the  pastures  or  cornfields  it  must  have  been 
very  injurious ;  but  I  think  the  practice  of  the 
keepers  was  to  take  rounds  every  night  on  the 
borders  of  the  forest  and  keep  the  deer  well 
away  from  the  borders  of  the  forest 

1548.  Were  the  verderers  consulted  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  as  to  the  drainage 
works  executed  in  1669  and  1870,  and  piid  for 
out  of  the  Southampton  and  Dorchester  Railway 
money? — ^They  were  so  consulted  as  to  the  works 
paid  for  from  the  Southampton  and  Dorchester 
Kailway  Compensation  Fund. 

1549.  Do  the  verderers  represent  the  com- 
moners,   or    whom? — They   are   between    the 

commoners 
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commoners  and  the  Crown.  Thej  are  elected  by 
the  freeholders  of  the  county,  and  I  think  their 
oath  is  to  execute  justice  between  the  commoners 
and  the  Crown. 

1550.  They  axe  supposed,  are  they,  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  public  as  against  any  possible 
infringement  of  the  Crown  ? — I  think  they  are 
bound  to  support  the  rights  of  the  Crown  as  well 
as  of  the  pablic ;  that  is  what  my  impression  is. 
I  might  have  brought  the  form  of  oath  with  me. 

1551.  Where  do  you  trace  the  origin  of  the 
verderers'  court? — It  is  most  ancient;  you  will 
find  it  alluded  to  a  great  deal  in  "  Manwode." 

1552.  The  oath  is  given  there,  is  it  not? — Yes; 
I  think  it  is  connected  with  the  old  court,  the 
justice  seat  that  used  to  be  held  before  the  chief 
justice  in  Eyre ;  but  the  verderers  hold  an  attach- 
ment court.  The  whole  reflation  of  the  court 
and  its  proceedings  you  will  find  laid  down  in 
*'  Manwode." 

1553.  Were  the  verderers  consulted  aa  to  the 
application  of  the  balance  of  the  money  received 
from  the  railway  company  ? — They  were. 

1554.  Did  they  express  any  favourable  judg> 
ment  on  it  ? — I  recollect  mtmy  instances  where 
an  application  has  come  from  the  Office  of  Woods 
proposing  a  certain  outlay  in  the  drainage,  or  in 
repairing  the  drainage  of  the  forest;  the  proposal 
came  from  the  Office  of  Woods,  and  that  was  laid 
before  the  verderers,  who  either  approved  of  it 
or  made  alteration  in  it;  but  I  have  Known  appli- 
cations made  very  frequently. 

1555.  And  the  verderers  approved,  did  they, 
generally  what  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  pro- 
posed ? — They  generally  approved  the  schemes 
that  were  proposed  for  repairing  the  drainage  that 
was  carried  out,  I  think. 

1556.  If  the  forestal  rights  of  the  Crown  were 
to  cease,  would  the  verderers  cease  also  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  they  would, 

1557.  What  occupation  would  then  remain  for 
them  ?— I  cannot  say  as  to  that,  unless  their  being 
superseded  were  carried  out  under  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. On  their  election  (they  are  elected  for 
life),  they  are  sworn  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  and  the  commoners.  Of  course,  if  all 
tiieir  occupation  is  cut  from  under  them  it  would 
be  a  mere  honorary  office ;  but  I  imagine  they 
would  continue  to  be  verderers  unless  they  were 
ffuperseded  by  some  Act  of  Parliament. 

1558.  I  suppose  yon  have  been  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  New  Forest  ? — All  my  life, 
or  nearly. 

1559.  Do  you  know  whetiier  the  rights  of 
cemmon  are  much  exercised  by  the  poorer  com- 
moners ? — Yes,  and  pot  by  the  better  class,  for 
this  reason ;  a  man  would  not  turn  high-bred 
cattie  out  into  the  forest. 

1660.  Do  you  advocate  a  severance  of  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  commoners  ? — Well, 
I  am  hardly  competent  to  form  an  opinion  upon 
that  subject,  and  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  consulting  the  verderers  about  it 

1561.  But  if  a  severance  was  effected,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  allot  to  each  poor  commoner 
compensation,  either  in  land  or  money,  for  the 
rights  which  he  exerdses,  do  you  think  that  such 
a  course  wonld  be  boneficial  to  these  people  ?— 
No,  I  think  it  would  be  prejudicial,  for  this  rea- 
son; the  probability  is,  that  they  would  part 
with  them  for  a  very  small  consideration.  Now, 
as  having  these  rights  of  common,  they  are  en- 
abled to  preserve  a  sort  of  independence  by 
0.100. 
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having  a  few  cattie  and  breeding  a  few  ponies, 
and  so  on ;  but  if  they  were  to  have  an  allotment 
of  two  or  three  acres,  the  probability  is,  that 
they  would  not  have  money  enough  to  cultivate 
it,  and  the  probability  is,  that  they  would  dispose 
of  it. 

1562.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  given  to- 
day by  Mr.  Jenkinson  as  to  their  character  and 
condition  ? — Yes. 

1563.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  tiiey  are  a  re- 
spectable, orderly,  and  independent  class  of  men  ? 
— I  think  they  are  a  littie  given  to  petty  stealing, 
stealing  wood  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  other- 
wise, I  think,  they  are  a  well-conducted  class. 

1564.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  agricultural  population  outside  the  bounds 
of  the  forest? — Pretty  well. 

1565.  Are  the  New  Forest  commoners,  the 
poorer  commoners,  better  or  worse  than  their 
neighbours? — I  cannot  say;  I  should  say  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  diffisrence.  They  are  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  men  from  many  of  the  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  New  Forest ;  they  are 
not  agricultural  labourers  generally;  they  are 
people  that  have  a  certain  independence,  and 
they  deal  in  wood  and  timber,  and  keep  a  few 
cattle,  and  poultry,  and  geese  upon  the  commons, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  they  keep  horses  to 
carry  timber,  and  they  make  their  living  in  that 
sort  of  way,  a  great  many  of  them. 

1566.  But  the  evidenceof  gentlemen  who  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  commons  in  other  parts 
of  the  kmgdom  is  to  the  effect  that  a  small  com- 
moner is  injured  morally  by  the  vagabond  kind 
of  life  which  belongs  to  the  exercise,  or  is  at- 
tached to  the  exercise,  of  common  rights.  Is  it 
your  experience  that  the  character  of  the  poorer 
population  in  the  New  Forest  is  injuriously  af- 
fected by  the  conditions  under  which  the  com- 
moner lives  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it 
enables  him  to  preserve  a  sort  of  independence 
by  keeping  a  cow  or  two,  and  a  horse,  and  having, 
perhaps,  a  little  land,  and  doing  something  by 
hire  work.  They  do  a  great  deal  by  the  timber 
which  is  cut ;  they  earn  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
that  way. 

1567.  I  think  you  rather  object  to  express  any 
opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  severance  of  in- 
terest between  the  Crown  and  the  commoners  ? — 
I  am  hardly  competent  to  form  an  opinion  upon 
it ;.  I  have  not  considered  it. 

Mr.  Cowper- Temple. 

1568.  Do  many  of  those  who  exercise  common 
rights  eke  out  this  living  by  weekly  wages  ? — I 
do  not  think  many  do ;  some  may. 

1569.  Do  the  common  rights  enable  these  small 
commoners  to  keep  cows  ? — Yes ;  the  general  rule 
of  levancy  and  couchancy  is,  that  the  common 
rights  a  man  is  entitled  to,  ought  to  be  equal  to 
feed  a  cow  in  the  summer,  which  his  land  would 
keep  in  the  winter  from  the  hay  grown  on  it. 

1570.  And  is  it  the  case  with  a  number  of  these 
small  commoners? — Yes,  by  having  the  rights 
of  commons  they  can  shut  up  their  land  in  the 
summer,  and  grow  hay  upon  it ;  then  they  have 
the  right  of  turning  out  mast,  or  turning  out  pigs, 
and  turbary. 

1571.  Do  you  think  that  the  loss  of  these  com- 
mon rights  would  serioubly  diminish  the  comfort 
of  a  large  number  of  persons  ? — I  think  it  would. 

1572.  Can  offences  against  the  game  laws  be 
tried  in  the  verderers'  court? — No;  I  also  as  the 

Q  3  general 
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gj^neral  1^«1  officer  of  the  CrowD>  att9D4  these 
cases  before  a  petty  sessions. 

1573.  Can  the  verderers'  court  take  cogo^ia^noe 
of  shooting  without  a  legal  right  ? — No, 

1574.  Do  the  freeholders  of  the  county  take 
any  interest  in  the  election  of  verderers  ? — Not 
very  great ;  I  say  that,  because  I  W4a  present  at 
Winchester, .  and  I  have  b«en  at  two  ox  three 
elections. 

1575.  Do  you  remember  any  contest  for  the 
office  of  verderer  ? — Not  that  came  to  a  contest; 
it  threatened,  but  it  did  not  come  to  the  point. 

1576.  With  the  present  constituency  of  the 
verderers,  would  a  contest,  if  it  took  place,  be  a 
very  expensive  one  ? — It  they  went  bond  fide  to  a 
contest,  it  would  be  more  expensive,  because  it 
would  be  all  the  freeholders  in  the  county,  and 
pot  the  divided  county  but  the  whole  of  Hamp- 
shire ;  I  cannot  put  any  limit  to  the  expenses. 

1577.  Supposing  that  any  alterations  wMe 
naakin^  on  the  subject  of  the  verderers,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  time  that  the  ctHisti- 
tuency  which  elects  the  verderers  should  be  th« 
freeholders  in  the  forest,  rather  than  the  freer 
holders  of  the  whole  county  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  more  reasonable. 

Mr.  Ernest  Noel. 

1578.  Do  you  think  that  the  cases  that  are 
brought  bs£we  the  verderers'  court  coald  be 
brought  before  petty  seseieqs  with  advaotage  ? — ■ 
Well,  I  coottot  say  that,  becauiae  I  consider  that 
tiie  verderers  are  gentlemenperfecllycompetentto 
decide  upon  all  the  cases  that  are  brought  before 
them,  and  they  are  gentlemen  of  local  expe<- 
rieace. 

.  1579.  Bui  would  not  the  local  niAgisto^B  be 
very  m«ch  the  same  sort  of  body  of'  m«B  as  the 
verderers  ? — Yes,  they  are,a8  a  general  rule,  only, 
the  verderers  are  gMttlemen  who  are  suppesed  to 
be  elected  -from  tineir  knowledge  of  the  forest ; 
aa4sofn^  of  the  magistrates  who  attend  thebeneh 
are  not  acquainted  with  it ;  they  might  be  small 
proprietors.  ' 

1580.  1  suppose  most  of  the  verderers  are 
n)«j9Stratee ? — One  of  them  is  not;  Sir  Henry 
Pauletis  not  a  magistrate.  Our  verdereraare  Sir 
Edward  Hulse,  Bart.,  Mr.  Sloaae  Stoaley,  Sir 
H««drf  Paulet,  asd  Mr.  John  Morant.  They  are- 
all  magistrates,  I  think,  but  Sir  H«nry  Paulet 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

1581.  Do  you  live  in  the  fwest? — I  live  at 
Rumsey,  nine  miles  from  it. 

1582.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
rights  of  the  general  public  in  the  forest,  do  you 
know  whether  the  general  public  come  very 
largely  to  the  forest  to  enjoy  tliemselves  there? 
—I  think  it  is  very  common.  I  frequently  see 
very  large  parties  go  out  from  Southampton  to 
enjoy  themselves  under  the  trees  in  the  forest, 
and  I  believe  the  forest  is  very  much  visited, 
more  every  day,  by  tourists  from  London. 

1583.  You  think  that  is  increasing? — Very 
much;  I  am  frequently  at  Lyndhurst,  and  I  often 
see  a  body  of  young  men,  they  may  b.e  Oxford 
students  some  of  them ;  they  have  come  to  the 
forest  and  are  making  walking  tours  through  it, 
and  people  come  down  to  stay  there  to  sketch  in 
the  forest,  and  they  take  great  interest  in  it,  I 
think,  and  that  is  increasing. 


Mr.  Al^tamder  Brown. 
L584.  Tb«   Tenderers'  court   does  a/oi   hare 
auytMt^ito  do  with-  the  ineloaures  at  all,  as  I 
nnider«)lr«<)d^  that  ia  done  by  a  separate  oammis- 
sion  ? — Yes. 

1585.  Do  you  know  wheth«r  the  Commis- 
sioners have  inclosed  any  of  the  lawm  of  the 
forest  ? — I  think  they  have  seme,  but  th^  have 
left  out  the  best  upon  remonotrances  being  made. 

1586.  But  they  ha/ve  iaolosed  soqm  of  die 
lawns  ?— I  think  so ;  I  refer  to  one  large  ioclo- 
s«f  e  called  Aaburst  Incloenre ;  I  know  that  in- 
closurc  runa  a  long  w^  in  front  c^  aa  estate 
belonging  to  the  late  Sir  John  Mill,  Baronet,  and 
I  believe  a  gpod  deal  is  pasture  land. 

1587.  Would  the  verderers,  as  landing 
between  the  Crown  and  the  commoners,  have 
any  ooguisanoe  of  an  incloenre  of  that. sort? — I 
think  they  are  co<)fiulted ;  I  have  been  preseort  at 
meetings,  and  my  belief  is  that  when  any  of  these 
inclosures  have  been  suggested,  the  verderers 
and  certain  con^missioners  meet,  they  oomo  down 
with  a  scheme,  and  the  verdwers  are  part  of  that 
commission,  and  are  consulted  as  to  incloatog. 
Before  inclosures  are  carried  out  or  contem- 
plated, I  think  there  is  a  commission  of  gentle* 
men  in  the  ndghbourhood,  including  the  ver- 
derers, who  are  consulted  as  to  the  desirability 
of  the  inclosure. 

1588.  I  understand  you  that  the  verderers  are 
part  of  the  commission  who  do  this  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  in  their  own.  channter,  bvt  as  part  <^ 
the  commission. 

1589.  Th»e  has  been  otm  lawn  which  you 
have  mentioned  which  has  been  inclosed  by  these 
commissioners? — Well,  it  was  pasture  land;  I 
know  most  of  the- lawns  are  preserved;  there  ia 
Balmer  Lawn,  and  there  are.  other  fine  lawns  that 
have  been  preserved. 

Lord  Edington. 

1590.  Are  we  to  uoderstand  that  the  juiisdio- 
tion  of  the  verderers'  court  is  oonfiaed  to  the  trial 
of  cases  of  offences  against  the  forest  laws? — 
No,  because  they  have  a  jurisdiotioa  given  by- 
Statute. 

15!>1.  What  is  the  Statute  under  which  the 
verderers'  court  is  constituted  ?—  I  believe  it  goes 
back  to  great  andquity,  &om  the  tamo  of  the 
forest  laws,  the  time  of  "  Mauwode,"and  even  the 
Conquest.  We  have  jurisdiction  by  Acts  of  Par- 
liament; there  is,  for  instanoe,  the  10th  of 
Geo.  4 ;  I  could  show  you  in  a  minute  that 
that  gives  them  a  jurisdiction  over  a  vast  num- 
ber of  offences. 

1592.  Can  you  give  us  dearly  and  shortly  a- 
description  of  the  range  of  the  verderers'  court's 
jurisdiction? — Of  course  they  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  forest ;  but  they  have  juriadictioii 
either  by  ancient  usage  or  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. • 

1593.  Under  some  modem  Statute  do  yoa 
mean? — Under  some  modern  Statute  which  I 
could  refer  you  to. 

1594.  Now  when  the  court  meets,  which  it  is 
bound  to  do  every  40  days,  1  ^nk  you  said  you 
are  there  to  hear  the  presentments  ? — To  ask  ihie 
officer  if  they  have  any  presentments  to  make  for 
offences  that  can  be  punished  in  that  court. 

1 595.  Can  the  commoners  make  presentments^ 
the  court  ? — No  ;  it  is  done  l^  the  officers  of  the 
forest,  one  of  the  keepers,  who  have  each  a  walk 
in  the  forest;  the  presentments  are  made,  by 
them,  but  they  may  have  information  from  oom- 
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SMBeirs;  the  form  of  the  presentment  i«,  tliat 
such  an  offence  having  occurred  in  their  walk,  so 
and  so. 

1596.  Then  is  the  power  of  making  present- 
ments coofined  strioUy  to  the  officers  of  the 
Crown? — Yes,  the  keepers;  there  are  keepers 
of  each  walk ;  there  are  16  walks,  I  think,  in  the 
forest. 

1597.  I  want  to  get  at  the  mode  of  business ; 
supposing  that  a  keeper,  or,  one  of  the  foresters, 
makes  a  presentment  that  a  certain  commoner  has 
turned  into  the  forest  more  cattle  than  are, 
strictly  speaking,  levant  and  couchant,  upon  his 
farm,  would  that  be  a  fair  presentment  to  make 
to  the  court? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
done  in  that  way ;  it  would  be  done  in  another 
way  ;  I  think  there  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  called 
the  Pasturage  Act,  by  which  any  person  turning 
oat  cattle  improperly  is  subject  to  certain  penal- 
ties, and  those  penalties  are  recoverable  before 
the  verderers'  court ;  that  is  one  of  the  sources  of 
jurisdiction  of  the  verderers'  court 

1598.  That  is  one  of  the  more  recent  statutes 
to  which  you  have  referred? — The  59th  of 
Geo.  3,  1  think. 

1599.  The  court  will  take  cognisance  of  a  case 
of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 

160(>.  They  would  hear  the  case,  and  is  the 
irty  then  finable  ? — I  should  tell  you  that  there 
ive  been  what  are  called  "  drifts  of  the  forest ;" 
the  forest  is  driven,  or  ought  to  be  driven  (it  has 
rather  fallen  iuto  disuse)  at  certain  times,  and 
with  regard  to  cattle  taken  under  those  drifts  and 
found  out  in  the  forest,  and  not  claimed,  there 
are  certain  pounds  in  the  forest,  and  if  they  are 
not  Maimed  by  die  owners,  and  '\£  it  is  discovered 
that  the  cattle  of  persons  having  no  right  were 
o«t  in  the  forest,  those  persons  are  liable  to  a  fine 
of  dO«.,  I  tiunk  it  is. 

1601.  How  do  they  identify  the  cattle  as  be- 
longing to  any  pArtioular  individual;  are  they 
marked  with  the  letter  of  his  name  or  not? — I 
should  tell  you  that  there  are  a  class  of  men 
called  marksmen,  and  wlien  cattle  are  put  out 
they  are  put  under  the  charge  of  these  maake- 
men. 

1602.  Do  the  marksmen  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown  or  of  the  commoners  ?—  On  the  part  of 
both,  I  think. 

1603.  And  your  court,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
constituted  expressly  to  protect  the  rights  of 
bolii?— Yes. 

1604.  Have  any  cases  occurred  in  which  the 
ri^ts  of  the  Crown  and  the  commoners  have 
conflicted  before  your  court  ? — I  do  not  know  ; 
I  do  not  recollect  any.  There  is  a  jurisdiction 
of  encroachment.  Cases  of  encroachment  are 
very  narrowly  watched. 

1605.  Does  "  enufoadnaMnt "  mean  eneroadi- 
ing  apon  inclosed  spaces  ? — Taking  in  forest  land 
is  encroaefaii^  apon  the  forest.  Supposing  a  man 
carries  his  fence  out  5  or  10  yards  further  than 
he  has  a  ruht  to  do,  h  is  tJie  dnlrr  of  the  keeper 
to  preeont  him.  We  had  a  case  last  year  where 
a  man  had  done  that,  and  he  appealed  to  the 
county  court  judge,  and  it  was  oniered  to  be 
thrown  ont. 

1606.  But  the  verderers*  court  would  pro- 
tect, I  preflane,  the  rigirts  of  common  of  posture 
when  toey  were  either  violated  or  encroached 
upon  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  would. 

1607.  Than  where  would  such  cases  be  tried  ? 
— At  present,  the  rights  of  the  Crown  having 
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been  ascertained,  there  is  great  indifference,  I 
think,  as  to  who  exercise  the  rights  of  turning  the 
oattle  out;  the  Crown  havhig  got  their  10,000 
acres  of  land,  and  their  fence  month,  I  think  they 
do  not  concern  themselves  rauoh  about  taming 
out  now. 

1608.  Then  according  to  that  the  commoners 
have  very  little  protection  one  against  the  other 
in  regard  to  their  rights  of  pasturage  ? — No,  they 
do  not  interfere  between  each  other ;  in  fact  I 
'doubt  whether  the  forest  is  overstocked  at  all  now. 

1609.  But  it  might  be  to  any  extent,  might  it 
not,  unless  the  practice  of  drifts  was  continued  ? 
— Yes;  I  suppose  if  the  commoners  had  great 
eaoseof  complaint  that  their  ri^ts  were  swamped 
by  persons  who  had  no  rights,  they  would  bring 
the  machinery  of  the  verderers  into  action  under 
the  Act,  and  bring  the  offenders  before  this 
Court. 

1610.  Does  the  verderers'  court  take  cog- 
nisance of  violation  of  the  forest  law  of  winter 
heyning  ? — No. 

1611.  Would  it  take  cognisance  of  a  violation 
of  the  fence  month  ? — No. 

1612.  Do  the  verderers  attend  the  court  as  a 
rule? — There  is  one  of  them.  Sir  Henry  Paulet, 
who  always  does  attend  ;  and  if  I  find  that  there 
are  likely  to  be  cases,  I  write  to  them  a  letter  so 
to  secure  a  court,  which  is  two. 

1613.  Is  there  any  rule  as  to  the  quorum? — 
Yes,"  two  constitute  a  quorum  j  it  is  laid  down  by 
the  law. 

1614.  And  unless  two  verderers  are  present, 
you  cannot  hold  a  court  ? — No,  not  legally. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

1615.  I  think  you  stated  to  the  noble  Lord, 
who  has  just  asked  you  some  questions,  that  the 
Crown  has  at  present  very  little  interest  in  4he 
exercise  of  common  rights  now  that  they  hare 
obtained  their  10,000  acres? — Yes,  I  believe  that 
is  the  case. 

1616.  Was  not  tliat  view  rather  ti^en  by  the 
verderers  in  1863,  do  yon  remember  ? — ^I  do  not ; 
I  know  that  is  the  fact. 

1617.  Did  not  the  verderers  about  that  time 
write  a  circular  letter  to  the  commoners  calling 
their  attention  to  their  defective  powers  of  wS- 
Htinistration,  and  asking  the  commoners  whedier 
they  should  not  aeAc  for  greater  support  for  them? 
—  Yes ;  I  know  that  one  of  tae  verderers, 
particularly  the  late  Mr.  Corapton,  was  mort 
anxious  to  serve  his  poorer  neighbours  and  the 
commoners,  and  invited  them  to  make  their  com- 
plaints to  him. 

1618.  Do  you  remember  writing  a  letter  about 
that  time  ? — I  think  it  is  very  likely  I  did.  If  I 
did,  it  was  by  their  direction,  and  would  be  en 
record. 

1619.  Do  you  remember  that  letter  {hccmduw 
A  letler  to  the  Witness) ;  that  is  a  circular  letter  ad- 
dressed by  you  to  tiie  oommosers  in  1863,  by 
order  of  tne  verderers  ? — That  is  my  writing. 

1820.  Perhaps  it  would  be  rather  instructive , 
to  the  Committee  if  you  were  to  read  that  letter, 
and  then  they  would  understand  the  position  of 
the  verderers  towards  the  oommoners  at  that 
^te  ?-*"  Romsev,  October  1863.  Sir, — I  am  de- 
sired by  the  verderers  of  the  New  Forest  to  lay 
bdfore  you,  as  one  of  the  priseipal  commoners,  a 
atatement  of  the  steps  which  they  have  oonsiderad 
it  their  duty  to  take  for  the  protection  of  your 
rights.    The  position  of  the  verderers  is  a  neutral 

Q  4  one 
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'^~~  one  between  the  Crown  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
8  June  1875.  commoiiers  on  the  other,  and  they  are  bound  by 
their  oaths  to  protect  the  rights  of  both.  In  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  the  verderers  have 
anxiouuy  endeavoured  to  prevent  any  encroach- 
ments on  the  rights  secured  by  the  award  of  the 
Commissioners  to  the  commoners  by  persons 
having  no  rights,  and  they  considered  they  could 
best  effect  that  object  by  ordering  drifts  of  the 
forest,  so  as  to  seize  the  cattle  of  intruders. 
Doubts,  however,  having  arisen  as  to  the 
actual  powers  of  the  verderers  on  several 
heads  connected  with  the  duties  of  their 
office,  in  the  month  of  September  1862, 
they  laid  a  case  before  Mr.  Montague  Smith, 
which  will  itself  explain  what  the  verderers  have 
done  in  the  matter  up  to  that  time.  The  case  it- 
self is  sent  for  your  perusal.  After  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Montague  Smith,  it  appears  that  the  ver- 
derers have  no  power  to  order  drifts  without  the 
consent  of  the  Woods,  the  consequence  of  which 
is  that  drifts  have  since  been  made  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  verderers  by  the  authority  of 
the  Crown,  who  have  no  interest  in  keeping  out 
intruders.  The  Crown  having,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  several  Acts  of  Parliament,  exercised 
their  power  to  inclose  large  jwrtions  of  the  forest 
for  the  growth  of  timber,  the  rights  of  the  com- 
moners are  yearly  decreasing ;  but  in  order  to 
prevent  the  inclosures  of  small  portions  of  land 
being  inclosed,  a  clause  was  introduced  into  the 
Deer  Removal  Act,  preventing  a  smaller  quan- 
tity than  300  acres  at  one  spot  being  inclosed. 
The  verderers  however  find  that  land  in  smaller 
quantities  has  been  inclosed,  and  also  that  trees 
have  been  planted  in  the  uninclosed  part  of  the 
forest,  where  the  Acts  of  Parliament  only  con- 
template trees  being  raised  in  plantations.  On 
rh*  whole,  the  verderers  think  that  it  may  be  the 
opinion  of  the  commoners  that  they  are  now  with- 
out any  adequate  protection  from  the  growing 
interest  of  the  office  of  Woods  in  the  forest, 
whose  interest  it  is  to  lessen  their  rights,  or  to 
allow  them  to  fall  into  disuse.  It  appears  to  the 
verderers  that  it  is  their  duty  to  give  an  account 
to  the  commoners  of  what  they  have  done,  and 
to  ask  them  whether  they  think  that  they  have 
done  all  they  could  to  protect  their  interests  with 
the  limited  powers  they  at  present  possess,  or 
whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  for  them  to 
apply  to  Parliament  for  fresh  powers.  The  com- 
moners are  upwards  of  1,300  in  number,  and 
their  rights  of  great  value,  and  it  will  be  for  them 
to  consider  whether  they  are  not  worthy  of  some 
protecting  care.  The  verderers  are  willing  to 
give  the  commoners  every  assistance  connected 
with  their  duly  to  the  Crown,  and  if  they  con- 
sider their  rights  to  be  infringed  on,  and  to  be 
now  without  any  adequate  protection,  they  invite 
the  commoners  to  express  their  opinions  on  the 
subject." 

1621.  Then  by  that  letter  it  was  clear  that 
the  verderers  thought  that  the  commoners  wanted 
some  further  protection  than  they  could  afford 
them  ? — It  seems  by  that  letter  that  they  rather 
invited  them  to  iexpress  their  opinions.  I  think 
it  was  from  the  zealous  and  anxious  wish 
to  discharge  their  duty,  that  that  letter  was  sent 
out. 

1622. 1  think  you  said  that  the  oath  which  the 
verderers  take  is  the  same  as  that  given  in 
Manwode  ? — I  think  it  is. 

1623.   Is  not  that  entirely  an  oath    to  tiie 
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Crown  ? — I  see  you  have  Manwode  there.  I  only 
speak  of  it  from  recollection. 

1624.  You  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  read  it  ? — I  should  be  sorry  to  state  what  was 
not  correct ;  but  I  have  hearru  the  oath  adminis- 
tered  in  Winchester. 

1625.  Would  you  like  to  read  it  (handing  the 
book  to  the  Witness)  ? — Yes.  "  You  shall  truely 
serve  our  Soueraigne  Lord  the  King,  in  the 
office  of  verderer  in  the  forest  [  ]. 
You  shall,  to  the  uttermost  01  your  power  and 
knowledge,  doe  for  the  profit  of  the  King,  so  farre 
as  it  doth  appertaine  unto  you  to  do.  You  shall 
preserue  and  maintaine  the  ancient  rights  and 
franchises  of  his  Crowne ;  you  shall  not  con- 
ceal from  His  Maiestie  any  rights  or  priuiledges, 
nor  any  offence,  either  in  vert  or  venison,  nor 
any  other  thing ;  you  shall  not  withdraw  nor 
abridge  any  defaults,  but  shall  endeuor  your 
selfe  to  manifest  and  redresse  the  same.  And  if 
you  cannot  doe  that  of  your  selfe,  you  shall  giue 
knowledge  thereto  vnto  the  King,  or  vnto  his 
justice  of  the  forest ;  you  shall  deale  indifferently 
with  all  the  King's  liege  people  ;  you  shall  exe- 
cute the  luws  of  the  forest,  and  doe  equal  right 
and  justice,  as  well  vnto  the  poore  as  vnto  the 
rich,  in  that  appertaineth  vnto  your  office  ;  you 
shall  not  oppresse  any  person  by  colour  thereof, 
for  any  reward,  favour,  or  malice ;  all  these 
things  you  shall  to  the  uttermost  of  your  power 
obserue  and  keepe,  so  helpe  you  God." 

1626.  You  see  it  generally  goes  to  preserve  the 
forestal  rights  of  the  Crown? — Yes,  the  latter 
part  refers  to  the  poor. 

1627.  You  said  you  advised  the  verderers  in 
the  exef  cise  of  their  duties  ? — Yes. 

1628.  Have  you  consulted  them  in  any  way 
before  coming  to  give  evidence  here  ? — No,  x. 
have  not. 

1029.  You  do  not  wish  therefore  to  be  taken 
as  giving  their  views  ? — No ;  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  taken  as  an  exponent  of  their  views  in  any- 
way, not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting 
them. 

1630.  We  had  a  Paper  presented  a  short  time 
before  this  Committee,  which  was  handed  in  by 
Mr.  Watson,  solicitor  to  the  office,  called  "  Mr. 
Gardiner's  Diary."  On  the  20th  of  June,  there 
is  an  entry  in  that  diary  in  which  comes  this 
item :  "  Attending  Mr.  Stead  on  his  informing  us 
of  a  strong  opposition  which  was  getting  up  in 
the  forest  against  the  Bill,  and  on  his  offering  to 
render  any  assistance  in  his  power."  Do  you 
remember  that? — I  do  not;  in  what  year  was 
that? 

1631.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  ? — I  do  not  remember  il. 

1632.  You  do  not  remember  whether  you  did 
give  any  assistance  to  the  Crown  on  that  occa- 
sion ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

1633.  Are  there  any  salaries  attached  to  the 
verderers'  court  in  any  way? — No,  but  in  the 
accounts  I  make  a  charge  for  my  journey  there, 
for  myself  and  clerk,  and  holding  the  court. 

1634.  The  verderers  have  no  salary  iJien  ? 
—No. 

1635.  From  what  fund  is  your  salary  paid? — 
I  send  my  bill  up  to  the  Offioe  of  Woods,  and  it 
is  taxed,  and  I  receive  a  cheque  for  it. 

1636.  And  the  Offioe  of  Woods  pay  it?— 
Yes. 

1637.  What 
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Chairman. 

1637.  What  becomes  of  the  fines  ? — I  account 
for  them. 

1638.  To  whom? — I  send  them  up  to  Mr. 
Howard. 

1639.  The  fines  are  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Crown  ? — I  account  for  them.  You  will  find  the 
list  of  them  at  the  end  of  my  bills. 

Mr.  Cowper-Temple, 

1640.  Hare  the  Verderers  any  authority  to 
drive  out  cattle  that  have  no  right  to  be  in  the 
forest? — Did  I  not  read  in  the  letter  that  Mr. 
Montague   Smith    (the    present    Sir  Montague 


Mr.  Cowper-Temple — centiaued. 

Smith)  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  must  origi- 
nate from  the  Crown  ? 

1641.  Is  there  any  power  that  you  are  aware 
of  to  keep  diseased  cattle  out  of  the  forest  ? — Yes, 
I  think  there  is. 

1642.  Under  the  general  law,  and  not  under 
the  law  of  the  verderers? — I  have  an  idea  that 
there  is,  and  also  to  keep  entire  horses  out  of  the 
forest. 

1643.  Was  the  main  purpose  of  the  verderers' 
court  to  protect  the  deer  from  injury  by  un- 
authorised people,  and  to  protect  them  from 
starvation  ? — No,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  ver- 
derers had  nothing  to  do  with  the  deer. 


Vf.Sfead. 
.8  June  1875. 


Mr.  William  Clement  Drake  Esdaile,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


C/iairman. 

1644.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  who 
you  are  ? — I  have  lived  in  the  New  Forest  since 
1851  at  Burley  Manor,  which  is  on  the  west  of 
the  Forest. 

1645.  I  think  you  are  a  magistrate,  are  you 
not  ? — I  am  a  magistrate  for  the  county,  and  I 
act  also  as  one  of  the  chairmen  of  quarter  ses- 
sions. 

1646.  You  have  taken  a  great  interest,  have 
you  not,  in  the  afiairs  of  the  forest  ? — I  have, 
ever  since  I  have  lived  there. 

1647.  Are  you  the  secretary  to  an  association 
called  "  The  New  Forest  Association  "  ? — I  have 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  New  Forest  Associa- 
tion since  its  formation  in  1867. 

1648.  Of  whom  is  that  association  composed  ? 
— The  association  was  formed  in  1867,  m  con- 
sequence of  an  endeavour  that  was  made  in  the 
Crown  Lands  Bill  in  1866,  to  repeal  certain 
parts  of  the  10th  of  George  the  Fourth,  chapter  50, 
lor  the  purpose  of  leasmg  the  shooting  of  the 
forest.  Those  clauses  were  in  the  Bill  of  1866, 
and  passed  the  House  of  Commons  before  any- 
thing was  known  of  them,  and  were  opposed  by 
the  commoners  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  after- 
wards withdrawn.  It  was  also  at  that  time  that 
the  Commission  called  the  Inclosure  Commission 
of  which  I  am  also  one  (I  was  not  then),  passed 
nearly  8,000  acres  of  land  for  inclosure  at  one 
sitting;  the  attention  of  the  commoners  was 
drawn  to  this,  and  the  association  had  its  birth 
from  those  circumstances.  In  answering  the 
question  which  you  have  more  particularly  put 
to  me,  I  may  say  that  the  association  is  com- 
posed of  almost  all  the  small  and  large  land- 
owners who  have  interest  in  the  forest  as  com- 
moners. The  large  landowners  have  met  from 
time  to  time  since  that,  and  there  have  been  also 
meetings  of  the  smaller  commoners  held  from 
village  to  village ;  I  have  myself  often  been 
asked  to  go  and  be  present  at  those  meetings, 
because  it  is  felt  by  them  aU  that,  for  the  smaller 
men  especially,  to  lose  the  common  rights  which 
they  have  enjoyed  would  be  simply  ruin ;  they 
would  not  be  able  to  manage  their  lands  in  the  sort 
of  way  that  they  do  now.  1  have  taken  every  pre- 
caution to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  up  to  this 
present  moment  I  have  never  been  able  to  find 
a  small  owner  who  would  be  willing  to  be  com- 
pensated for  the  rights  which  he  has  ;  and  I  have 
also  lately  asked  for  an  analysis  of  that  Book  of 
Claims  that  has  been  referred  to,  or  rather  the 
register  of  claims  of  1854,  ^and  1  find  that    the 
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smaller  commoners  come  out  in  thio  quantity: 
that  there  are  207  of  them  who  only  own  one 
acre ;  that  there  are  200  of  them  who  own  from 
one  to  four  acres ;  126  of  them  who  own  from 
four  to  ten  acres;  51  who  own  from  10  to  20 
acres ;  and  44  who  own  from  20  to  30  acres ; 
beyond  that  I  have  taken  them  to  be  larger 
holders. 

1649.  Then  you  believe  that  you  fairly  repre- 
sent the  opinion  of  the  smaller  as  well  as  the 
larger  commoners  in  the  district? — Yes,  I  think 
I  am  able  to  say  that. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

1650.  As  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament  up  to 
1850,  is  there  much  dispute  as  to  those  ? — I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  much  dispute  or  question 
arising  on  the  Acts  of  Parliament  afiecting  the 
New  Forest,  except  on  one  or  two  well-defined 
points,  which  I  wish  purposely  to  leave  aside  for 
the  present  and  to  treat  of  separately,  such  as  what 
we  have  talked  about  as  the  "  rolling  power,"  and 
also  the  "  power  of  sale,"  those  both  arising  out  of 
the  Statutes  previous  to  1850 ;  and  there  is  con> 
siderable  difierence  of  opinion  upon  them;  but 
bejond  that,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any- 
thing to  dispute. 

1651.  What  view,  then,  do  you  take  of  the 
position  of  the  Crown  as  regards  common  rights 
m  1850? — It  seems  to  me  that  in  1850  the. 
Crown's  power  was  this:  first,  to  put  forest  laws 
in  force  by  which  the  full  exercise  of  common 
rights  might  be  abridged ;  but  that  such  laws 
were,  as  a  fact,  never  put  in  force  by  the  Crown 
so  ae  curtail  those  rights ;  and  that,  secondly,  the 
Crown  bad  this  power  to  inclose  certain  acreages 
of  the  forest  for  planting,  and  thus  to  lessen 
the  area  of  pasture ;  which  last  power  was  ex- 
ercised from  time  to  time  in  a  gradual  manner. 
And  here  I  should  say,  with  regard  to  the  forest 
laws  which  are  put  in  force,  with  reference  to 
fence  month,  and  winter  heynins>  which  we  have 
spoken  of  a  good  deal,  that  I  beueve  it  is  sound 
to  say  this,  that  the  commoners  had  a  right  to 
have  their  cattle  in  the  forest  during  fence  month 
until  the  Crown  chose  to  exercise  Sieir  power  of 
taking  them  out,  which  they  never  did,  I  should 
add  also,  that  I  think  that  the  power  of  planting 
under  William  the  Third's  Act  was  a  power  (n 
planting  for  national  purposes  only;  it  is  expressed 
m  the  preamble  of  the  Act  as  being  conferred  for 
national  purposes,  for  the  use  of  the  Navy. 

1652.  And  did  not  the  fence  monm  apply 
B  equally 


Mr.  EtdaUe. 
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8  JuneittM.  equally  to  the  passage  of  persons  through  the 
forest  as  to  that  of  cattle  f-  As  a  dry  abstract 
matter  of  forest  low,  my  belief  is  that  it  is  so ; 
I  hardly  like  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee by  quoting  Manwode,  but  I  beliere  that 
that  is  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  passage  of  people 
through  the  forest  as  well  as  the  passage  of 
Cattle  that  it  applies  to ;  more  to  the  passing  of 
people  than  of  cattle ;  that  has  come  out  iu  the 
case  of  Epping  Forest  lately. 

1653.  1  suppose  you  have  made  yourself  ac* 
quainted  with  the  CTideuce  as  to  the  New 
Forest  given  to  Parliament  at  various  times  ?— 
I  have  done  so,  so  as  to  be  able  to  ipve  my 
evidence  as  succinctly  as  possible  ;  I  think  there 
is  a  great  deal  worthy  of  attention  in  the  evidence 
given  in  1849,  because  vou  there  get  a  very 
clear  idea  of  the  then  position  of  the  Crown  and 
commoners;  and,  without  going  into  detail,  I 
would  especially  draw  attention  to  Mr.  Glutton's 
evidence  at  Questions  1373  to  1671  ;  also  to 
Mr.  Milne's  evidence,  given  in  1848,  at  Ques- 
tions 358,  388,  395,  429,  458,  and  498;  Mr. 
Milne  had  then  had  a  large  exi^erience  from  the 
year  1834  in  his  ofiBce  of  Chief  Commissioner, 
and  therefore  I  have  always  treated  him  a«  a 
great  authority. 

1 654.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
of  the  bearing  of  the  evidence  which  you  men- 
tion on  this  present  inquiry  ? — On  reading  it, 
and  looking  at  the  petition  which  is  before  the 
Committee  from  the  commoners,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  inquiry  must  naturally  fall  into  a  very 
simple  shape ;  first.  What  was  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  Crown  and  commoners  before  1851  as  to 
the  value  of  their  interests  in  the  forest ;  and, 
secondly.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  Deer 
Removal  Act,  1861,  on  that  relative  position? 
Those  seem  to  me  the  two  questions,  as  far  as 
the  commoners  go,  into  which  this  inquiry  re- 
solves itself. 

1655.  Do  you  think  that  the  consideration  of 
those  two  questions  will  show  that  the  petitioners 
have  good  reason  for  applying  to  Parliament  for 
redress?--!  think  that  if  it  is  proved  that  the 
value  of  the  commoners'  rights,  such  as  they 
were  estimated  by  the  Crown  in  184!)  (and  I 
venture  to  say,  as  a  commoner,  that  that  was  the 
very  lowest  valuation  that  could  be  taken,  be- 
Oanse  it  was  a  Crown  view,  and  not  a  commoner's 
view),  has  been  diminished,  and  is  still  diminish- 
ing, whilst  the  value  of  the  Crown's  interest  has 

/  been  enhanced  proportionately  to  the  diminution 
of  the  commoner's  interest ;  and  if  it  is  proved 
that  this  has  arisen,  first,  fr<Mn  a  change  effected 
bpr  legislation  which  was  not  contemplated  by 
either  party  when  the  law  passed,  and,  secondly, 
from  lie  deliberate  use  of  that  new  legislation 
by  one  party  for  the  purpose  of  swamping  the 
property  of  the  other,  then  I  think  we  have  got 
rery  good  grounds  for  coming  to  the  Legislature 
for  redress  before  we  are  utterly  swamped. 

1666.  Are  there  any  documents  to  which  yoo 
wish  to  call  attention  before  the  evidence  of 
1648  ? — There  are  two :  first  the  claims  made  in 
1670.  I  have  a  translation  of  them  here,  if  the 
Committee  would  like  to  look  at  them;  they 
were  made  in  Latin.  I  have  certified  copies  of 
these  claims  as  they  affect  my  own  estate,  and  I 
have  carefully  looked  over  the  translation  which 
I  have  mentioned.     I  have  to  the  best  of  my 

rwer  analyfled  them,  and  they  divide  themselves, 
find,  into  two  olaeees ;  first,  the  lands  coloured 
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yellow  on  that  map  "  within  "  the  forest ;  and, 
secondly,  the  lands  which  lie  adjacent  to  the 
inner  boundary,  outside  the  forest.  Those  two 
sorts  of  lands  made  claims  in  1670. 

1657.  Do  you  find  that  iiae  acreage  of  these  two 
daeses  at  all  agrees  with  the  aoresge  of  the  kuids 
which  have  been  proved  as  entitled  to  oomiiMmin. 
1854  ? — I, have  looked  into  that  point,  and  I  find 
a  very  remarkable  coineidence  between  1670  and 
1854,  more  remarkable  than  I  should  have  thought 
possible.  In  round  numbers,  there  are  at  this 
present  moment,  coloured  yellow  on  that  map, 
26,000  acres  of  private  lands,  with  common  rights, 
that  is  within  the  limits  of  the  forest ;  and  since 
Mr.  Howard's  return  of  1867,  we  have  all 
treated  that  as  the  acreage.  In  1870  there  were 
about  25,000  acres  which  claimed  then.  .After 
allowing  for  property  sold  by  the  Crown  between 
1670  and  1854,  it  does  seem  to  me  a  most 
remarkable  coincidence  that  there  were  claimed 
in  1670,  within  that  boundary,  25,000  acres,  and 
that  in  1854  26,000  acres  have  established  their 
common  rights. 

1658.  Some  of  those  lands  were,  were  they 
not,  expressly  exempt  from  the  regard  of  the 
forest  by  special  charter  and  otherwise  ? — I  can- 
not answer  for  special  charters,  because  it  would 
need  a  perusal  of  them.  I  can  only  answer  for 
the  practice  and  for  the  statement  of  the  office. 
The  office  have  stated  that  those  yellow  spots 
are  free  from  forest  law.  Forest  law  has  never 
been  exercised  on  them ;  forest  law  has  never 
been  claimed  on  them  until  the  year  1867,  when 
Mr.  Howard  claimed  it  in  his  report. 

Chairman. 

1659.  I  nnderstaitd  you  to  eay  Aat  ontil  1867 
forest  law  had  never  been  claimed  oa  any  portion 
of  the  land  marked  yellow  within  the  oouBdtey 
of  the  forest  ? — To  the  bent  of  my  bdief,  it  nevwr 
has ;  I  believe  thore  is  no  instaDce  of  any  other 
ri^t  but  the  right  of  shooting  being  claimed 
over  amy  part  of  those.  The  ri^t  of  diootiag  is 
not  a  forestal  ri^t ;  but  the  number  of  tibe  fores- 
tal  rights  is  very  large.  I  have  done  my  best 
to  inform  myself  of  them,  and  I  riiould  be  very 
glad  to  take  any  one  of  the  forestal  laws  whioh 
you  ohose,  and  point  out  the  trutii  «f  my  state- 
ment. 

Lord  Henry  Scott, 

1660.  The  Committee  has  been  asked  to  come 
to  conclusions  respecting  the  New  Forest  upon 
statements  concerning ottier  forests;  a  comparison 
has  been  made  between  the  New  Forest  and 
other  forests;  do  yon  think  that  such  a  com- 
parison can  be  entertained  ? — I  deprecate  any 
such  comparison,  becanse  the  circumstances  of 
each  forest  are  so  totally  dissimilar  from  those  of 
other  forests  that  I  do  not  beliere  those  com- 
parisons are  worth  mentioning ;  and  I  could  take, 
so  far  as  I  know,  one  or  two  forests  in  which  the 
circumstances  are  so  totally  different  from  the 
New  Forest  that  they  do  not  apply  in  any  way. 
Besides  that,  even  if  the  bonnnoners  in  other 
forests  had  suffered  from  not  looking  after  their 
interests,  it  is  quite  dear  that  the  commoners  are 
a  scattered  body,  very  incapable  of  managing 
their  own  interests,  and  it  may  be  that  in  other 
forest  Ae  commauers  have  let  slip  their  oppor- 
tunities and  lost  their  rights  ;  but  I  do  deprecate 
most  earnestJy  the  eomporison  that  was  endea- 
voured to  be  set  up  between  other  forests* 
especially  between  Dean  and  Woohner  and  the 
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New  Forett,  both  »i  irhieh  we  directlj  oontruy  in 
CTO-y  way  to  tlte  New  Fomet. 
•  1661.  Um  it  not,  in  fiet,  been  genenJlv  reeom- 
meaded  -Aat  tke  New  Forest  Bhould  be  dealt 
with  speeiaUy  ?— Ab  far  u  mj  kiM»wle<ige  of  the 
SaportB  goes,  I  do  not  kaow  aajthisg  to  the  oob- 
traiy.  La  1789  tke  ComraifwioneFe  of  that  time 
direetly  reoommeoded  that  the  New  For«8t  should 
sot  be  iacloeed.  It  is  expreedy  e3u:q)ted  from 
tiie  Geaeral  CommonB  Incloeure  Act;  and  the 
CcnanuHee  of  1849,  in  their  djrafl  Report,  re- 
Qommended  l^iat  it  should  not  be  dealt  with  in 
tlu  same  way  aa  other  forests,  and  again  in  1864. 
I  know  of  no  instanoe  in  whioh  it  has  not  been 
keld  to  be  a  very  specif  case. 

1662.  After  1670,  the  first  Act  relating  to  the 
Kew  Forest  appears  to  be  that  of  William  the 
Thicd ;  do  you  wish  to  make  any  remark  on  that 
Stetnte  ? — I  do  not  i&aak  that  I  have  much  to  say 
aixRit  the  Act  of  William  the  Third.  It  is  upon 
that  that  the  totiet  quwHet  question  arises,  and 
that  I  should  rathor  treat  as  a  separate  point ;  it 
wimU  save  time,  I  think.  But  oy  Seotion  9, 1 
woald  point  out  to  like  Committee,  that  fenee 
naraith,  ^'hidi  before  the  Act  was  simply  a  forest 
knr,  was  made  a  statutable  law  in  respect  of 
riglitB  of  the  commoners,  and  so  also  as  to  winter 
heyning.  Whether  winter  beyning  is  a  forest 
law  I  cannot  say,  but,  at  all  events,  it  was  treated 
by  Section  9  of  William  tite  Third's  Act ;  and  by 
Motion  16  (this  is  important  to  bear  in  mind)  all 
grants  of  waste  land  wei!e  forbidden. 

1968.  What  effect  bad  these  sections  upon  the 
ngbts  of  commoners  ? — The  «ffeot  of  these  pro- 
Tisions  will  be  beat  pointed  out  when  we  come  to 
deal  with  the  Act  m  1661.  I  will  amply  point 
oat  now,  that  the  words  in  this  Act,  "  Can  best 
be  spared  from  the  oommons  and  highways," 
whicn  have  been  referred  to  onoe  or  twice  during 
liiiB  inqniry,  have  been  repeated  in  every  Bill  and 
Act  which  had  been  passed  about  the  New  Forest 
inclosures  up  to  the  Bill  of  1851.  In  the  Bill  of 
1651,  as  originally  inteoduced,  those  words  were 
not  to  be  round,  but,  except  in  that  instance, 
those  words  have  been  repeated  in  every  case. 

1664.  Thej  were  introduced  subsiequently  into 
die  Bill  of  1851,  were  they  not?— They  were 
af^terwards  introduced,  and  now  form  part  of  the 
Act. 

1665.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  power  of 
mcloeing  given  under  WilHun  the  Third's  Act  ? 
— l^ere  was  the  power  of  inclosing  the  6,000 
aeres  which  w«  have  hewed  of;  but  you  will  find 
tiiat  by  the  first  section  it  was  most  specially 
enacted  that  it  was  to  be  gradual,  so  that  the 
6,060  acres  could  not  be  taken  in  before  the 
lap^e  of  22  years.  At  the  end  of  22  years,  had 
tiie  Act  hem  carried  out  in  its  power,  the  6,000 
scree  would  have  been  taken  in ;  bad  the  6,000 
aeree  not  been  taken  in  at  the  end  of  the  22  yean 
tiwre  would  be  no  power  to  take  in  any  more; 
Ae  'power  of  indktsnre  would  have  lapsed  and 
■topped. 

1666.  1  hat  was  aftarwaids  set  to  rights,  was  it 
■ot?— In  the  year,  I  think,  1812  or  1816, 
tiiere  w«s  an  Act  of  ParUament  legalising 
eertam  iUegal  inelosures  under  Williara  the 
Third's  Act,  and  giving  tiiem  further  power  of 
planting,  bat  not  increasing  the  acreage.  It 
amply  increased  their  power  to  this  extent,  that 
tfcey  were  enabled  to  take  the  whole  ait  once  in- 
stead of  goine  cm  by  degrees. 

1667.  Is  t£i8.Aotof  WUliamthe  Thnrd  drown 
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aptm  the  model  of  any  other  Act  ? — Yes  ;  Wil-  » . 

liam  the  Third's  Act  is  drawn  upon  one  which  «»■»"«  i*75. 
hss  been  discussed  also  before  Parliament,  that 
is  the  Act  afiectisg  Dean  Forest,  the  Act  of 
Charles  the  Second.  That  is  evidently  the  pat- 
tern which  has  been  followed  in  William  the 
Third's  Act.  In  Dean  Forest  11,000  acres  were 
to  be  taken  forthwith,  but  in  our  larger  forest, 
which  is  three  times  the  size  of  the  Forest  of 
'  Dean,  the  acreage  was  uot  so  great,  and  the 
power  of  taking  forthwith  was  not  given. 

1668.  Following  on  that  Act,  at  leart  in  1789, 
there  was,  was  were  not,  a  Commission  which 
made  a  report  ?—  That  is  the  Commission  which 
I  mentioned  junt  now,  as  having  reported,  amongst 
other  things,  that  this  forest  should  be  dealt  with 
separately  in  consequenee  of  its  peculiar  charac- 
teristios.  The  whole  report,  as  has  been  already 
said,  is  a  most  valuable  report ;  I  think  by  far 
the  best  that  has  ever  been  written  on  the  forest ', 
and  their  principal  recommendations  seem  to  be 
these :  1.  To  ascertain  the  relative  rights  of,  the 
Crown  and  commoners.  2.  To  remove  the  deer, 
3.  To  maintain  forest  law.  4.  To  set  out  a  pojr«- 
tion  of  wastes,  over  which  the  commoners  might 
exercise  their  rights  for  the  whole  of  the  year. 
It  virtually  did  away  with  fence  month  and  win/- 
tor  heyning,  but  kept  up  the  other  forest  laws 
for  the  preservation  of'  Umber  and  order. 

1669.  It  contained  some  other  suggestions,  did 
it  not? — It  is  a  full  report;  but  there  is  no  other 
suggestion  in  it  that  I  know  of,  which  I  need  at; 
this  moment  bring  before  the  Committee. 

1670.  A  Bill  was  brought  in  almost  imme- 
diately after  that,  we  have  been  told,  namely,  in 
1792  ?— There  was  a  Bill  in  1792,  which  I  have 
had  very  great  work  to  find ;  but  I  succeeded  in 
finding  it  m  the  British  Museum  at  last.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  manuscript  draft 
which  I  saw  produced  here  ;  but  I  read  it  through 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  its  mtun  features 
were  these:  to  park  the  deer;  to  take  20,000 
acres  for  planting-,  and  to  keep  up  the  forest 
laws,  with  the  exception  of  fence  month  and 
winter  heyning,  which  were  to  be  abandoned 
during  the  continuance  of  the  inclosures ;  but  the 
one  point  on  which  the  Bill  did  not  follow  the  re- 
commendati(»is  of  the  Commissioners  of  1789 
was  thiti,  that  it  did  not  contain  any  provisions 
for  ascertaining  the  rights  of  commoners. 

1671.  That  was  the  recommendation  that  I 
referred  to  before.  There  was  a  recommendation 
of  that  commission  to  ascertain  the  rights  of  com- 
moners?— Yes;  I  refud  it  out  in  the  abstract 
which  I  gave. 

1672.  Is  there  any  thing  in  that  Bill  of  1792 
which  touches  the  todu  quotks  powers  at  all  ?— 
Yes.  Section  4  of  that  Bill  is  upon  that  point; 
and  the  language  of  that  section  is  difi'erent  from 
the  language  of  the  Act  of  Will.  3,  and  from 
the  language  oi  the  Act  of  Victoria,  in  the  Deer 
Removal  Act,  as  we  call  it. 

1673.  Are  there  any  other  statutes  that  you 
would  wish  further  to  refer  to? — There  is  one 
statute  to  which  I  should  like  to  refer ;  it  is  a 
statute  which  is  very  peculiar  to  our  forest ;  I 
refer  to  an  Act  paseod  in  1799,  the  39th  &  40tli 
Geo.  3,  chap.  86.  A  power  was  taken  by  that 
Act  to  inclose  land  for  growing  bay  for  the  deer 
in  the  winter.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  there  is  no  such  enactment  in  any  other 
forest,  making  it  legal  to  supply  the  deer  in  tbo 
forest  with  araficiAl  food.    I  nould  remark  wpon 
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8  June  187?.  ^^^^  statute,  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  that  is  to  say, 
a  power  to  supply  artificial  food  for  the  deer,  so 
as  to  maintain  more  than  the  forest  in  its  natural 
state  would.  And  I  am  led  to  say  that,  because 
I  heard  Mr.  Howard  give  evidence,  and  say,  that 
the  commoners  are  always  encroaching  upon  the 
Crown,  and  that  he  really  cannot  stand  it.  Now, 
I  am  afraid  that  we  have  never  had  a  chance  of 
passing  a  single  Act  of  Parliament  from  Charles 
the  Second's  time ;  while  we  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  having  to  meet  many ;  and  this  is  one 
instance,  where  they  took  power  to  grow  hay  for 
the  deer,  which,  of  course,  gave  them  power  to 
keep  more  deer  than  they  naturally  would,  show- 
ing that  the  Crown  have  power,  and  the  unhappy 
commoners  have  very  little. 

1674.  Even  with  thisassistance  the  deer,  I  think, 
died  very  largely  in  the  forest,  did  they  not  ? — I 
heard  your  Lordship  put  that  question  the  other 
day ;  but  I  think  you  were  mistaken  as  to  the 
number.  The  largest  number  I  know  of  on  re- 
cord was  300.  The  largest  quantity  of  hay  I 
have  ever  known  supplied  was  80  tons.  But  in 
1848  the  deer  were  m  such  a  wretched  state,  not- 
withstanding the  hay,  in  consequence  of  their 
trying  to  keep  what  is  called  an  unlimited  right 
of  deer,  that  they  could  not  supply  any  doe  veni- 
son; and  the  warden  returned  that  they  were 
only  fit  for  carrion. 

1675.  Was  there  not  a  power  of  sale  also  in 
this  statute  ? — I  forget  whether  the  power  of  sale 
is  in  that  statute,  but  it  is  in  a  statute  within  two 

'  years  of  that,  if  it  is  not  in  that  one  itseif ;  and 

there  they  acquired,  for  the  first  time,  the  power 
ot  selling  portions  of  waste  of  the  forest,  and 
thereby  repealed  (although  the  Act  was  not  re- 
cited) that  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  Will.  3,  to 
which  I  called  attention  jnst  now,  which  made 
the  sale  of  forest  lands  illegal.  That  was  another 
point  which  they  gained  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

1676.  You  mentioned  the  statutes  which  re- 
lates to  winter  heyning,  I  think,  did  yon  not  ? — 
There  is  a  statute  which  relates  to  winter  heyning, 
the  59th  Geo.  3,  and  the  only  point  which  I  have 
got  to  remark  about  that  is  this :  that  whilst  it 
was  especially  passed  to  make  winter  heyning 
more  carefully  observed,  there  is  not  one  word  of 
■"fence  month  "  in  it,  which  is  very  remarkable ; 
and  it  is  my  experience  that  the  term  "fence 
month  "  was  not  known  in  the  forest  up  to  1851. 

1677.  I  suppose  you  have  read  evidence  that 
has  been  given  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1848  and  1849  ? — Yes,  I 
have  read  those  Blue  Books,  as  I  have  just  now 
stated ;  they  seem  to  be  very  important  for  the 
present  inquiry.  Mr.  Milner,  as  I  readjust  now, 
was  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  he  was  ex- 
amined at  great  length.  He  had  singularly  long 
experience  in  the  office  in  the  duties  of  his  de- 
partment ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
points  in  his  evidence  without  considering  which 
you  can  hardly  come  to  a  good  conclusion. 

1678.  Could  you  give  us  those  as  shortly  as 

I>ossible,  without  gomg  into  them  at  too  great 
ength?— In  his  evidence  of  1848  he  illustrated 
the  relative  position  of  the  Crown  and  the  com- 
moners by  referring  to  the  three  sets  of  officers 
by  whom  the  affairs  of  the  New  Forest  were  ad- 
ministered; those  were  these:  first,  the  lord 
warden ;  secondly,  the  verderers ;  thirdly,  the 
Office  of  Works.  Then  he  shows  the  produce 
of  the  forest  to  be  this :  first,  deer ;  secondly, 
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cattle  feed ;  and  thirdly,  timber.  The  forest  laws 
he  divided  into  two ;  first,  as  to  deer ;  secondly, 
as  to  timber.  The  deer  were  imd«r  the  lor^ 
warden  up  to  1851,  both  were  then  abolished ; 
so  that  it  would  appear  that  the  timber  laws 
remain,  and  the  deer  laws  would  probably  have 
ceased  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  special  enactment. 
Again,  he  states  that  forest  laws  could  not  be 
maintained  (Q.  396),  and  would  not  be  tolerated, 
and  that  the  private  freeholds  within  the  limits 
of  the  forest  were  not  subject  to  those  laws 
(Q.  1729),  that  the  owners  of  those  lands  were 
obliged  to  fence  them  to  keep  the  deer  out 
(Q.  1952-3),  showing  that  those  lands  could  not 
be  within  the  regard  of  the  forest,  because  it  is 
one  of  the  best  known  forest  laws  that  vou  must 
not  fence  out  the  deer  if  you  are  within  the 
regard  of  the  forest;  and  therefore  the  acknow- 
ledging that  all  these  owners  of  freehold  lands 
did  fence  out,  and  went  to  great  expense  to  fence 
out  deer,  shows  that  they  were  not  within  the 
regard  of  the  forest.  He  also  shows  that  deer 
were  killed  when  trespassing  upon  those  lands, 
unless  composition  was  made  (Q.  1980  and  1995) ; 
that  timber  and  deer  feed  were  the  only  produce 
of  the  forest  in  which  the  Crown  was  interested 
(Q.  1731  and  4634) ;  and  that  it  could  receive 
no  return  from  any  portion  of  the  forest  but  that 
which  is  inclosed,  and  from  the  timber  in  the  open, 
forest,  whilst  he  considered  ( Q.  4626)  that  the 
deer  were  not  only  of  the  pecuniary  value;  but 
on  the  contrary,  a  great  loss  {Q.  4629  and  4630). 
The  expenses  of  the  warden's  establishment  were 
about  2,000/.  a  year.  He  also  stated  as  his 
opinion  that  the  commoners  had  such  a  valuable 
interest  in  the  New  Forest  that  in  equity  they 
ought  to  have  their  share  in  the  proceeds  of  sales 
of  forest  lands,  and  that  he  considered  a  register 
of  the  common  rights  desirable  (Q.  4726),  and 
that  he  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  struggle 
of  interest  between  the  Crown  and  the  commoners 
(Q.  491). 

1679".  I  think  he  gave  further  evidence  in 
1849,  did  he  not  ?— Yes.  In  1849  he  states  that 
the  whole  of  Jtfew  Park  Farm  was  kept  up  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  raising  hay  for  the  deer 
(Q;243).  He  gives  his  opinion  that  the  rights 
of  the  commoners  had  not  been  sufficiently  esti- 
mated (Q.  249),  reckoning  them  as  equivalent 
to  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
value  of  the  forest  (Q.  251  and  252),  and  he 
goes  fully  into  the  gradual  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  planting  given  by  William  the  Third's  Act 
(Q.  29,  33,  145,  and  177),  stating  that  the  selec- 
tion of  sites  for  plantations  should  be  made  witii 
consideration  to  "the  equitable  right  of  com- 
moners (0  feed  of  cattle"  (Q.  32). 

1680.  Is  Mr.  Milne  in  any  way  corroborated 
on  these  points  by  other  evidence  ? — Mr.  Milne 
is  corroborated  in  almost  every  particular  by  in- 
dependent evidence,  such  as  Mr.  Compton,  then 
a  verderer;  also  Mr.  Cumberbatch,  the  deputy 
surveyor  in  1854,  bears  him  out ;  he  says  that 
the  Crown  would  have  no  claim  on  the  land  once 
cleared  of  timber,  and  therefore  he  advocates  its 
being  immediately  inclosed  afber  the  clearance 
(this  is  in  1854,  at  Question  2081),  showing  that 
the  Crown  without  statute  had  only  the 
timber  of  natural  growth  as  their  profit.  And 
Mr.  Howard  also  says  in  his  43rd  Annual  Beport, 
1865,  "  The  Crown  has  no  power  to  let  any  of 
the  commonable  lands  (so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
lights  of  common),  or  to  turn  to  profit  in  any 
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manner  except  as  nurseries  for  timber,  as  directed 
by  Act  of  Parliament";  but  Mr.  Howard  does 
not  say  that  now. 

1681.  Practically,  I  suppose,  lands  have  been 
sold  and  inclosed  free  from  common  rights? — 
Yes,  they  have,  and  directly  contrary  to  the 
statute.   1  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  it. 

1 682.  Was  any  other  evidence  given  at  than 
time,  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  Crown  and 
common  rights  ? — Yes ;  the  evidence  given  was 
by  Mr.  Glutton,  which  has  been  referred  to.  I 
was  in  the  room  die  other  day  when  he  gave  his 
evidence ;  he  stated  in  1849  that  he  reckoned  the 
common  rights  as  equal  to  half  the  forest,  and 
upon  that  a  great  deal  has  been  done :  estates  have 
been  sold,  estates  have  been  bought,  and  generally 
that  has  been  cited  as  an  official  declaration  of  the 
minimum. 

1 683.  It  would  affect  the  value  of  sales,  would 
it  not? — It  would  affect  the  value  immensely, 
especially  of  small  properties. 

Chairman. 

1684.  Will  you  give  the  question  and  answer 
where  Mr.  Clutton  gave  that  evidence  which  you 
have  just  referred  to  ?— 'It  *is  contained  in  the 
evidence  taken  before  Lord  Duncan's  Committee 
in  1849  (Questions  1513  to  1517).  Mr.  Hayter 
-asks  Mr.  Clutton  these  questions :  "  Having  as- 
certained the  rights  of  common  to  be  so  much, 
over  what  portion  of  the  forest  do  those  rights  of 
common  extend ;  is  there  not  some  part  excluded 
from  the  right  of  common  ? — A.  1  think  6,000 
acres,  which  the  Crown  have  a  right  to  inclose, 
might  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  Crown  en- 
tirely. Q.  Assuming  for  this  purpose  that  the 
commoners  have  no  right  over  6,GKX)  acres,  at 
what  should  you  value  the  rights  of  common  over 
the  rest  of  the  forest? — A.  I  have  always  ex- 
cluded the  New  Park,  and  the  general  inclosures 
of  the  keepers.  Q.  How  much  land  have  you 
excepted  altogether? — A.  Eight  thousand  three 
hunched  acres.  Q.  Except  those  8,300  acres,  at 
what  do  you  value  the  right  of  common  upon  the 
reminder  of  the  forest? — A.  1  have  deducted 
balf  the  value  of  the  forest  for  the  common 
rights."  He  repeats  that  also  at  Question  1636, 
and  in  his  report,  which  is  in  an  Appendix  to  the 
same  volume  (Appendix  B.),  at^age  505,  he  gives 
a  table,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  this :  "  Deduct 
for  the  rights  of  commonerti  on  the  forest,  if  in- 
closed, haLf." 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

1685.  What  value  do  you  attach  to  that  evi- 
dence as  regards  the  Bill  of  1851  ? — I  attach  a 
^eat  deal  of  importance  to  it,  for  this  reason, 
that  I  believe  it  was  upon  Mr.  Clutton's  valna- 
tion,  as  so  expressed,  that  a  certain  number  of 
acres  that  were  put  into  the  Crown  Bill,  to  the 
DiU  as  it  was  brought  into  the  House,  I  mean, 
were  computed.  It  must  have  been  computed 
on  something.  There  was  14,000  acres  stated  in 
the  Bill  as  the  compensation  for  giving  up  the 
right  of  deer  and  other  beasts  of  chase;  that 
14,000  acres  must  have  been  computed  upon 
something.  Mr.  Clutton  has  told  us  that  he  was 
advising  the  Crown  at  that  time ;  and  therefore, 
■of  course,  it  was  upon  his  computation  that  that 
14,000  acres  was  put  in,  as  I  can  show  you  by 
figures  by-and-bye,  I  hope. 

1686.  Before  we  ask  you  any  questions  with 
regard  to  that  Bill  of  1851,  is  there  any  other 
reterence  which  you  wish  to  make? — I  hardlv 
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know  whiether  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  a 
report  of  1850  which  has  been  mentioned,  but  as 
it  was  oidy  mentioned  to  fling  it  over  on  the  part 
of  the  Office  of  Woods,  I  will  only  say  that  the 
report  in  1850,  which  has  been  treated  by  subse- 
quent reports  of  the  Office  of  Woods  as  a  sub- 
stantial document,  is  in  fact  nothing  but  a  report 
of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Office  of  Woods  himself; 
because  there  were  no  meetings  held,  and  no 
inquiry  made,  in  the  year  1850  by  that  Commis- 
sion ;  and  Mr.  Gardiner  in  1868  told  us  that  he 
himself  was  privy  to  it,  and  advised  the  whole 
matter  about  that  report ;  I  mention  that  because 
it  has  been  brought  out  before :  hut  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Office  of  Woods  have  flung  over  this 
report. 

1687.  What,  then,  in  your  opinion  was  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs  when  the  notice  for  the  Bill  of  1851 
was  given  ? — Coming  to  the  point  of  the  position 
of  affairs,  it  was  simply  this.  First,  the  Crown 
had  the  freehold  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  timber, 
and  the  produce  of  the  deer ;  secondly,  they  had 
the  power  to  plant  6,000  acres  without  having 
made  any  compensation  to  the  commoners  for 
that  acreage ;  and  thirdly,  they  had  the  power, 
when  they  chose,  to  exercise  forest  laws.  On  the 
other  hand  the  commoners  had,  first,  their  free- 
hold lands  free  from  forest  laws ;  and  secondly, 
they  had  their  ancient  right  of  common  attached 
to  those  lands,  subject  to  bein^  curtailed  by  the 
exercise  of  forest  law  at  the  will  of  the  Crown. 
But  in  fact  the  forest  laws  were  not  exercised  to 
curtail  those  common  rights ;  and  under  a  special 
Ast,  the  commoners  also  were  liable  to  have  their 
cattle  excluded  during  the  winter.  That  was  the 
way  it  stood  in  1851,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  ab- 
stract it. 

Cfiairman. 

1688.  Have  you  spoken  of  fence  month? — I 
have  treated  oi  the  fence  month  when  I  have 
said  that  their  old  right  of  common  was  subject 
to  be  curtailed  by  the  exercise  of  forest  law. 
Fence  month  had  never  been  heard  of,  but  that 
they  were  subject  to  that  I  cannot  deny. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

1689.  It  was  never  virtually  exercised,  as  I 
understand  you  ? — Not  only  not  virtually  exer- 
cised, but  it  was  never  exercised  or  heard  of. 

1690.  Had  any  recommendations  been  made  as 
to  what  ought  to  be  done  as  to  legislating  for  the 
New  Forest  ? — Yes,  there  had  been  recommenda- 
tions made  to  meet  various  difficulties  with  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  the  timber,  the  expense 
of  keeping  the  deer,  the  damage  done  by  the 
deer,  and  the  evil  of  deer  stealing ;  and  it  was 
recommended,  but  it  was  in  a  draft  Keport  which 
never  passed  into  a  final  Report,  first,  that  the 
deer  should  be  removed;  secondly,  that  forest 
laws  should  cease  with  their  removal ;  thirdly,  that 
the  common  rights  should  be  inquired  into  and 
ascertained ;  and,  fourthly,  that  it  should  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  grow  oak  only  in  the  inclosures. 
That  will  be  found  at  page  13  of  the  draft  Report 
of  1849. 

1691.  In  fact,  that  Report  formed,  did  it  not,  to 
a  great  extent  the  groundwork  for  the  Bill  of 
1851? — To  some  extent  it  did;  but  to  a  very 
large  extent  it  did  not.  The  Bill  of  1851  was 
not  entirely  founded  on  those  recommendations. 

1692.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  the  Committee 
what  your  view  is  of  what  had  been  done  up  to 
1851  under  the  planting  powers  given  under 
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Mr.  StdttUe.  Lord  Settrj/  Seett—caatianeS. 

^*ir~a.     WilKam  the   Third's    Act?  — I  wUl  take  Mr. 

Vdmt  »875.  5f  jjne>g  evidence  apon  that  point,  as  well  ae  the 
return  to  Mr.  Benham-Carter  in  1867,  and  ta 
Lord  Nelson  in  1866,  and  it  appears  from  those 
that  in  1851,  the  beginning  of  1851,  this  had  been 
done;  1,022  acres  were  planted  about  the  ywx 
1700;  in  1808  there  are  only  1,100  acres  incloaed; 
in  1816  the  full  quantity  of  6,000  acres  was  takes 
in ;  in  1829,  1,100  acres  were  flung  open,  and  the 
uame  quantity  inclosed  ;  from  1841  to  1847,  894 
acre«were  flung  open,  and  the  like  acreage  taken 
in.  That  gives  everything  tha*  was  done  i» 
planting.  That  is  drawn  out  in  a  taW«  {havdmg 
it  in.  vide  Appendix). 

1693.  About  12,000  acres  in  150  years  ?— Yes, 
they  had  not  quite  made  up  12,000  acres  at  the 
beginning  of  1851. 

1694.  rerhaps  you  will  now  come  to  the  Bui 
of  1851  ? — I  have  already  called  attention  to  Mr. 
Clutton's  valuation  in  1849 ;  and  I  am  anxious 
diat  the  Committee  should  look  to  that,  because 
we  have  got  to  call  professional  evidence  upon 
that  point ;  and  a  great  deal  seetns  to  me  to  turn 
upon  that  I  will  not  go  through  it,  but  I  merely 
refer  to  the  fact  that  it  is  in  his  Eeport  in  1849. 

1696.  You  mean,  do  you  not,  what  you  lia,Te 
referred  us  to  alveady  ?  —  What  I  have  refenjed 
you  to  already,  especially  to  the  Report 

1596.  I  suppose  you  can  give  ue  now  the  eub- 
stance  of  that  Report,  the  quantity  of  land ;  or  do 
you  wish  to  postpone  tibat  part  of  the  case  ?— I 
have  no  wish  myself  in  the  matter  at  all;  I  will 
state  it  at  once.  He  divides  the  land  into  three 
several  values ;  first,  land  which  he  puts  at  10  «. 
an  acre  rental ;  secondly,  land  which  he  puts  at 
5 ».  an  acre  rental ;  and  thirdly,  land  which  he 

}>nts  at  1 «.  6  d.  an  acre  rental,  and  half  of  the 
brest  he  considers  worth  1 1.  6  d.  an  acre  rental, 
and  upon  that  valuation  he  bases  certain  calcula- 
tions, to  which  I  should  like  to  refer  specially. 

Chairman. 

1697.  Is  that  a  valuation  of  die  land  as  subjeoft 
to  common  rights,  or  is  it  the  value  of  the  land 
taken  in  severalty  ? — The  valuation  of  the  land  in 
its  then  condition,  subject  to  awumon  rights. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

1698.  What  do  you  deduce  from  this  as  to  the 
relative  position  of  the  Crown  and  the  commoners 
in  future? — I  think  really  the  whole  question 
turns  upon  this  point ;  because  I  shall  venture 
to  lay  it  down  (it  is  almost  a  truism)  as  a  prin- 
ciple for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  that 
although  the  character  of  the  two  interests  in 
the  forest  maybe  changed  (as, for  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  Crown's  interest,  a  power  of  planting 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  power  of  keeping  the 
deer  under  forest  laws),  yet  unless  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  value,  as  they  existed  in  1850,  are 
always  preserved,  an  injustice  will  be  done  to 
that  party  whose  interests  are  diminished  to  the 
advantage  of  the  interests  of  the  other.  That  ie 
what  I  venture  to  think  is  the  meaning  of  the 
petitioners  in  coming  before  this  Committee,  to 
show  that  that  balance  has  been  overturned  by 
the  Act  of  1851,  and  by  the  way  in  which  it  has 
worked.  I  think  it  was  referred  to  one  day  in 
better  words  than  mine,  when  a  reference  was 
made  to  what  was  said  in  one  of  those  Reports  of 
1789.  That  Eeport  says,  "  It  is  obviously  re- 
pugnant to  every  idea  of  justice  and  good  policy 

4hat  the  rights  of  one  party  in  any  joint  property ' 
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ehoi^d  be  aacidfieed  to  those  of  anotb^ ;"  those 
words  were  used  in  Apeaking  of  the  joint  interest 
of  the  commoners  and  the  Crown. 

1699.  Do  not  th«>se  words  inaaedistely  pre- 
cede a  passage  in  Mr.  Howard's  Report  of  1867  ? 
— These  are  the  words  immediately  preceding  it, 
{ttd  they  are  left  out ;  dtere  was  a  colour;  I  sup- 
pose, about  them  that  was  not  liked. 

1700.  I  think  the  petition  which  is  before  us 
now  refers  specially,  does  it  not,  to  the  Bill  of 
1851.  Before  you  answer  that  <^uestion,  perhaps 
you  would  say  whether  you  know  how  many 
ugnaturflB  were  aliaobed  to  that  petition? — I 
know  within  100 ;  I  eaniMt  tell  you  more  thaa 
that;  it  is  about  1,200  signatures.  I  believe 
there  are  two  identical  petitions  which  were  seni; 
up  seuarately  from  various  parts  of  the  forest, 
and  one  has  got  800  and  odd  signatures,  aad  an- 
other sooaething  less  than  that  number.  I  think 
I  am  right  in  saying  about  1,200  altogether:. 
The  part  of  the  petition  referred  to  tlte  Con- 
mittee,  which  relates  to  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  Bill  of  1851  are  Clauses  3,  4,  6, 
7,  and  8  ;  and  I  think  that  the  circumataaces 
previoss  to,  and  at  the  time  of,  the  passing  of  the 
Aot  were  stidi  that,  in  justioe  to  the  eommonei«» 
Hs  provisions  should  be  reviewed.  I  will  not 
read  the  mtition,  as  it  is  before  jtm. 

1701.  The  Act  of  1851  is  rather  different,  is 
it  not,  from  the  Bill  as  inirodaced  '. — The  Bill 
as  introduced  was  very  dii&rent,  rapeoially  in 
length.  The  Bill  as  introduced  consiated  only  o£ 
nine  clauses,  the  two  last  ef  which  did  not  at  all 
affect  the  principal  matter ;  so  that,  ae  far  as  the 
forest  went,  the  Bill  consisted  of  eeven  claases 
only ;  and  it  was  altogether  consistent  with  the 
notice  given  in  the  Gazette  of  1860.  It  stated  in 
in  the  preamble  that  Her  Mt^ty  had  consented 
to  extinguish  the  right  to  "  stock  and  keep  Ae 
said  forest  stocked  with  deer  and  other  beasts  of 
the  forest."  It  recited  Idie  Act  nf  WiUiam  the 
Tbird,  only  so  far  as  it  conoemed  the  right  of 
Her  Majesty  to  inclose  (not  reoiting  it  as  it  con- 
cerned the  common  rights).  By  Clause  2,  it  is 
declared  tiiat  on  the  ronnval  of  the  deer  the 
right  of  Her  Majesty  to  keep  deer  and  other 
beasts  of  forest  or  chase  sluudd  cease.  By 
Clause  3,  it  gave  power  to  inclose  14,000  acres  in 
addition  to  the  6,000  under  William  the  Third ; 
but,  as  I  said  just  now,  the  words  "  as  may  be 
best  spared  from  the  commons  and  highways,** 
were  not  in  it  at  that  time,  but  were  afterwards 
inserted.  In  Clause  7,  Ae  words  "  other  beasts 
of  the  chase,"  come  in  after  "  deer."  I  might 
add  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  altera- 
tion in  these  sections  of  the  Act  which  at  all 
afiects  the  position  of  the  commoners,  as  com- 
pared with  tiiat  which  it  would  have  been  if  the 
BUI  had  passed  as  it  came  in.  Sections  10  to 
42,  as  any  Member  of  the  Committee  who  has 
got  the  Act  before  him  will  see,  are  confined 
entirely  to  the  formation  of  a  tribunal  to  inquire 
into  the  common  rights ;  and  therefore  the  efieot 
of  the  Bill  really  and  truly  is  just  the  same  as 
the  effect  of  the  Act,  unless  the  words  "  other 
beasts  of  chase  "  have  any  effect,  which  I  am.nat 
able  to  say. 

1702.  'lliis  has  been  rather  questioned,  has  it 
not  Mr.  Gardiner  in  1868  said,  did  he  not, 
that  the  Bill  was  entirely  altered  as  he  described 
it? — Mr.  Gardiner  in  1868,  as  appears  by  the 
Report,  said  this  at  Question  1042  ;  he  exphdne 
the  circumstance  of  his  saying  that  the  forest 
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vould  remain  in  the  Crown  eimplj  ae  ktfd  cf  tb» 
manoar,  by  saying  that  the  Bui  cmb6  in  nine 
clauses  and  went  out  46 ;  and  he  therefore  led 
the  Committee  to  believe  that  the  inaeftion  of 
the  clauses  between  the  numbens  of  9  acd  46« 
made  his  evidenee.  which  was  applieable  to  tiM 
nine  clauses,  ina])|)lioable  to  the  Act  with  4& 
I  venture  to  say,  without  atay  doubt,  that  that 
answer  is  totally  delusive,  wid  that  ao  lawyer 
will  dare  to  state  that  the  clausps  which  were 
added  affected  Mr.  Grardiner's  evidence  hi  the 
least. 

1703.  You  have  heard,  I  Bappoee,  some  staie^ 
ment  of  the  n^otiations  whioa  took'  phioe  in 
1851,  with  Ae  Offiee  of  Uoods?— Of  my  own 
knowledge,  of  coursa»  I  cannot  state  aaything 
with  regard  to  the  negotiations  in  1851 ;  I  only 
came  to  live  in  the  forest  at  that  time ;  what  I 
do  know,  I  know  from  statements  made  by  those 
who  were  acdve  in  the  matter.  I  know  fromitbe 
late  Mr.  Compton,  and  I  know  firom  Mr.  Castile!- 
man  (who  is  so  ill,  that  I  regret  to  say  that  he 
cannot  possibly  come  to  give  evidence  here), 
that  their  understanding  was  that  when  the  deer 
were  removed,  ail  forest  law  would  cease  with 
deer.  That  I  heard,  and  never  had  any  d«Mibt 
about,  until  the  notice  was  issued  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  in  1852.  Mr.  Caslieman,  I  ought  to 
mention,  was  examined  in  1868,  so  that  you  oMi 
see  what  he  says  himaelf. 

1704.  Was  not  that  very  mnrii  the  view  of 
Lord  Seymour ;  did  he  not  take  the  same  view 
in  the  debate  ?— -Lord  beymour  todc  exactly  the 
same  view.     It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here, 
that  I  have  got  the  shorthand  writer's  notes  of 
what  Lord  Seymour  did  say,  and  also,  I  have 
copied  out  from  "  Hansard"  the  report  of  the  debate 
which  took  place.     This  is  the  copy  from  "  Han- 
sard": "On  the  2nd  of  June  1851,  Mr.  (irantley 
Berkley  moved.  That  the  Bill  be  read  this  day 
six   months ;  Mr.  Compton  did  not  oppose  the 
Bill,    but    considered    that    before    the   House 
adopted  it,  the  rights  of  the  commoners  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  that  there  should 
be    power  to    issue  a  commission  to  inquire." 
Lord  Seymour  then  said  this:  *•  The  only  way  to 
improve    the    property    of  the    Crown    forests 
was   to  get  rid   of  the   deer    in    the  first    in- 
stance, and  with  them  the  forest  ri^tt.     Thefe 
were  two  sorts  of  claims,  those  within  the  forest, 
and  those  without,  and  according  to  the  lowest 
estimate,  these  amounted  to  600,000  L,  while  ac- 
cording to  the  highest  estimate,  they  amounted  to 
not  less  than  15,000,000  Z."     1  am  obliged  to  take 
the   figures    as    I    find    them;   they  seem  very 
remarkable.    "  He  could  not  interfere  with  these 
claims,  but  thought  it  best  to  leave  them  to  be 
decided  in  the  ordinary  way;  his  great  object 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  deer  " ;  and  that  was  always 
understood  to  be  the  object  of  the  Crown,  and 
not  the  object  of  the  commoners ;  the  commoners 
did  not    care   about  the  deer.      Then  there  is 
another   point,   showing   how  imable  the  com- 
moners were  to  take  any  effective  steps  to  pre- 
vent their  rights  being  injured  by  this  legislation. 
I  have  the  shorthand  writer's  note  of  a  debate 
which  took  place  on  the  question,    "  That  the 
House  should  go  into  Committee,"  and  the  pre- 
amble being  postponed.  Sir  Henry  Willoughby 
asked  this  question,  "  In  what  way  was  the  assent 
of    the  commoners  obtained;  was  the  arrange- 
ment agreed  to  by  them  at  any  public  meeting 
held  for   the    purpose?  "   then    Lord  Seymour 
0.100. 


Lord  Hnay  Se^ft-^ooa^waed,  Mr, '. 

xepliaB,  "  The  only  way  in  which  it  conld  h*  s.J\^ne^i^S^ 
aseertB^ued,  was  by  first  asoertaini^  \dio  the 
oomnnneFs  were,  and  that  invdives  1^  wlx^ 
questka  as  to  the  right  of  common,  sod  would 
take  flome  years  to  setde.  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  rights  of  all  persoos,  and  the  onlr 
way.  that  any  infbrmation  can  be  obtained,  u 
through  the  verderers,  and  other  gentlemen  in 
the  neighboorhood  who  have  large  common  rights, 
and  who  are,  of  oouxse,  intereeted  in  favour  of 
the  commoners."  Hie  preamble  was  then  put, 
and  agreed  to. 

1706.  From  that  you  would,  I  suppose,  draw 
the  inference  that  the  House  passed  that  Bill  in 
real  ignonmoe  oi  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the 
oonmieD  rights  ? — It  could  not  be  otherwise :  be- 
cause Lord  Seymour  was  at  the  head  of  the  Office 
of  Woods ;  he  had  more  knowledge  of  them  than 
anybedy  ebe ;  he  had  the  whole  of  the  forest  ofi- 
oials  to  mstruct  him ;  and  he  said  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  know ;  and  he  did  not  kiu/w  ;  and  it 
would  take  years  to  find  out  who  had  or  had  not 
T%hts;  in  &ot,  by  those  words,  depreciating 
the  common  rights.  If  he  did  not  know,  nobody 
«e«ild  know,  and  therefore  of  course  Parliament 
could  not  know. 

1706.  And  as  regards  the  forest  laws  connected 
with  the  deer,  and  parted  with  at  the  same  time 
tiiat  the  deer  were  removed,  the  commoners  had 
no  other  means,  had  they,  of  being  guided  im  tiiat 
than  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  this  speech 
of  Lord  Seymour's  at  the  time  ? — And  the  evi- 
dence given  in  1849.  The  evidenee  given  in 
1849,  the  recommendations  then  made.  Lord 
Seymour's  speech  on  introducing  the  Bill ;  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Gardiner  when  the  Bill  was  be- 
fore Committee  (on  which  sat  one  of  the  .Mem- 
bers for  South  Hants) ;  and  then  this  other  speech 
of  Lord  Seymour's,  which  I  have  just  read,  all 
tended  to  show  the  commoners  that  the  natural 
view  of  the  matter  was,  that  with  the  deer,  all 
deer  laws  would  cease ;  no  other  idea  was  held 
that  I  have  any  knowledge  of. 

1707.  Are  there  any  other  forest  laws  not  con- 
nected with  the  deer? — Yes,  there  are  forest  laws 
nut  connected  with  the  deer  which  it  might  be 
very  valuable  to  preserve,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that 
they  will  preserve  them.  1  do  not  want  to  see 
the  verderers'  court  done  away  with  ;  I  believe 
the  magistrates  would  do  as  well ;  but  there  is  a 
sentiment  about  the  verderers'  court.  I  believe 
they  might  be  made  a  very  useful  court,  with  a 
little  amplification,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  forest ;  but  if  the  forest  had  been  done  away 
with  in  80  many  words  by  the  Act,  then  all  forest 
laws  would  have  fallen ;  the  verderers'  court 
would  have  fallen  with  them,  and  with  it  all  power 
to  prevent  encroachments  on  the  wastes,  and 
on  tne  timber,  and  to  prevent  cattle  of  strangers 
being  turned  into  the  forest. 

1708.  Are  there  any  other  forest  rights  beyond 
those  you  have  mentioned;  you  have  stated 
nearly  the  whole  of  them,  have  you  not  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  have  not,  because  there  are  a  great 
number  of  forest  laws ;  for  instance,  laws  which 
prevent  people  grubbing  their  covers  and  build- 
ing new  houses,  and  a  number  of  other  forest 
laws,  but  those  which  I  have  mentioned  are  the 
main  forest  laws  which  affect  the  commoners. 

1709.  I  was  referring  to  the  laws  over  the 
wastes  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  laws 
over  the  wastes.  • 

1710.  In  fact,  the  verderers'  court  is  neces- 
b4  sary 
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a  Jape  1875.  sary  for  the  preservation  of  the  timber? — In  the 
present  state  of  the  law ;  I  do  not  eaj  that  it 
might  not  be  handed  over  to  the  magistrates,  but 
in  the  present  state  of  the  law  it  is  necessary. 

1711.  Do  you  think  that  the  commoners,  as  a 
body,  understood  how  far  their  interests  were 
affected  by  the  Bill  ? — From  what  I  have  just 
stated  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  commoners,  as  a 
body,  did  not ;  there  was  no  public  meeting  held, 
and  the  understanding  was  that  the  deer  were 
ffoing  to  be  done  away  with.  I  do  not  think 
thej  cared  much  whether  they  stayed  or  not ;  but 
if  the  deer  were  going  to  be  done  away  with, 
they'  expected  that  the  special  law  connected 
with  them  would  be  done  away  with  too. 

1712.  What  was  the  feeling  in  the  forest  after 
the  Act  was  passed  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  the  feeling  of  the  forest  wastill  after 
the  time  when  the  operation  of  the  Act  became 
better  known.  The  first  thing  that  drew  the  com- 
moners' attention  to  it,  the  first  thing  that  drew 
my  attention,  at  all  events,  was  seeing  stuck  up 
on  a  tree  a  notice  that  we  were  going  to  have  all 
our  cattle  driven  in  fence  monu ;  that  alarmed 
the  commoners  very  much,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  agitation  and  tumult  about  it. 

1713.  iou  have  just  mentioned  a  notice  that 
was  issued ;  was  that  ever  acted  upon  ? — Never. 

1714.  So  that  the  commoners  have  never  vir- 
tually had  experience  of  the  exercise  of  the  right 
which  they  never  heard  of  before  ? — No.  Fence 
month  has  never  been  exercised ;  winter  heyning 
has.  I  heard  Mr.  Watson  give  evidence  some 
time  ago;  I  do  not  think  he  is  quite  right  in 


Lord  Henry  ScoU — continued, 
saying  that  the  two  laws  stand  on  the  same  basla. 
They  do  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  winter  heyning 
has  been  exercised,  and  fence  month  never  was 
pretended  to  be  exercised  except  by  that  notice ; 
and  I  would  venture  to  call  ihe  Committee's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  it  is  worth  while  looking 
at  the  Minute  in  the  annual  Report  of  1853,  in 
which  Mr.  Kennedy  orders  the  deputy  surveyor 
to  issue  that  notice. 

Chairman. 

1715.  In  what  year  did  that  take  place  ? — It 
was  in  1852  that  it  took  place. 

1716.  The  notice  prohibiting,  I  mean? — The 
notice  prohibiting  was  in  August  1852,  as  soon 
as  the  fence  month  was  passed. 

Lord  Henri/  Scott. 

1717.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  the  action 
taken  by  the  commoners  soon  after  the  Act  of 
1851,  showed  that  they  fully  knew  of  and  accepted 
the  fact  that  fence  month  should  be  exercised. 
Do  you  think  that  was  the  case? — No;  I  was 
struck  with  the  number  of  petitions,  quoted 
lately,  about  winter  heyning.  I  have  not  seen 
all  me  petitions  that  I  have  heard  mentioned 
in  this  room ;  but  I  took  a  careful  note  of  them, 
and  they  were  all  about  winter  heyning.  It  is  a 
singular  instance  to  show  how  fence  month  was 
unknown,  that  all  these  petitions  referred  to 
never  said  a  word  about  fence  month;  no  one 
expected  that  the  fence  month  would  ever  be 
enforced. 
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HEHBEBS  FBESENT: 


Mr.  Alexander  Brovn. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Lord  Eslington. 
Sir  William  Harcourt. 
Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 
Colonel  Kingscote. 


Mr.  Ernest  Noel. 

Mr.  Ryder. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Smith. 

Mr.  Cowper  Temple. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  SMITH,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  William  Clement  Dbake  Esdaile,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined. 


Lord  Henry  Scott. 

1718.  I  THINK  it  would  be  convenient  if  you 
would  put  before  us  a  little  more  fully  than  you 
have  done  the  points  as  to  Mr.  Glutton's  evideuce 
in  1848  and  1849,  bearing  on  the  Bill  of  1851  ?— 
I  think  it  is  important  to  consider  Mr.  Clutton's 
eyidence  at  that  time,  with  reference  to  what  he 
has  said  before  this  Committee  at  the  present 
time.  He  spoke  the  other  day  with  considerable 
confidence  on  questions  of  law.  He  three  times 
affirmed,  as  I  took  down,  that  the  commoners 
never  had  their  rights  as  of  common  law ;  but  on 
being  pressed  by  an  honourable  Member  on  my 
left  (I  think  the  Member  for  Cambridgeshire), 
he  sfud  that  he  did  not  mean  to  assert  that.  It 
is  exactly  the  same  course  which  was  taken  by 
the  solicitor  to  the  Woods,  who  eight  or  nine  times 
reiterated  that  the  commoners  never  had  any 
common  law  right ;  but  being  equally  pressed  as 
to  how  he  could  substantiate  that  allegation,  he 
also  on  cross-examination  withdrew  that  portion 
of  his  evidence.  Mr.  Glutton  has  now  con- 
fessedly acted  on  this  view  of  the  law ;  and  there- 
fore I  wished  to  call  attention  to  that  before  an- 
swering further  questions.  Mr.  Glutton  has 
brought  forward  an  Opinion  of  counsel,  on  which 
he  says  he  has  formed  his  recent  judgment,  and 
has  overturned  his  former  judgment  in  1849, 
the  Opinion  I  mean  that  was  given  in  1810,  upon 
Windsor  Forests,  by  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  and  Sir 
Thomas  Plumer. 

1719.  That  referred  to  Windsor  Forest,  you 
say  ? — That  referred  to  Windsor  Forest ;  and  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  it  in  this  way,  that  it 
appears  set  out  also  in  the  Sub-report  of  1850  of 
what  is  called  Lord  Portman's  Commission;  and 
it  is  also  set  out  in  the  Report  of  Mr.  Howa^rd  in 
1867.  It  being  set  out  in  1 850  inthis  Sub-report  of 
Lord  Portanan's  Commission,  which  Mr.  Gardiner, 
the  solicitor  of  the  Woods,  said  he  mainly  drew, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  that  legal  opinion  was  pre- 
sent in  Mr.  Gardiner's  mind  just  at  the  time  that 
he  was  preparing  the  Bill  of  1851.  And  from 
that  I  would  deduce  this,  that  it  seems  almost 
impossible,  certainly  very  improbable,  that  the 
sorveyor  and  the  solicitor,  who  together  had  the 
prepiu^tion  of  that  Bill,  should  not  have  dis- 
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cussed  that  Opinion  which  certainly  was  being 
acted  upon  bythe  solicitor  at  the  time. 

1720.  In  Windsor  Forest  ^nds  was  appor- 
tioned to  the  Crown  for  forestal  law,  was  it  not? 
— I  believe  so ;  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  so. 

1721.  Does  that  opinion  affect  in  any  way  the 
position  now  of  the  commoners  of  the  New 
Forest  ? — I  do  not  think  it  does  at  all,  because 
the  point  that  it  lays  down  is  the  law  as  it  re- 
garas  common  rights  supposed  to  be  granted  by 
special  grant  in  consequence  of  the  burden  of 
forest  law.  Nobody  can  dispute  that  there  are 
such  special  grants  of  common  rights ;  but  we 
claim  our  rights  as  of  common  law  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  common  rights. 

1722.  That  would  be  to  a  certain  degree,  I 
suppose,  by  the  fact  of  large  areas  of  property . 
entirely  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  forest  hav- 
ing rights  of  common  over  it  ? — Yes.  I  would 
illustrate  it  by  those  two  lines  which  were  pointed 
out  before.  One  is  the  extreme  perambulation 
that  ever  was  made,  and  which  was  immediately 
contracted  to  the  inner  perambulation ;  I  think 
it  was  about  the  third  year  of  Edward  liie  First, 
that  Mr.  Cumberbatch  told  us,  that  that  outer 
line  represents.  The  inner  line  is  the  second  per- 
ambulation which  took  place  about  18  years  arter- 
wards,  in  consequence  of  the  prerogative  being 
supposed  to  have  been  unduly  stretched.  There  are 
common  rights  attaching  to  the  lands  outside  the 
present  boundary  of  the  forest,  and  they  are  out- 
side the  largest  boundary  ever  made ;  and  there- 
fore those  common  rights  could  not  have  been 
granted  by  such  speciu  grant,  because  the  forest 
hw  was  never  a  burden  on  those  properties. 

Sir  William  HarcourL 

1723.  Would  you  explain  what  the  common 
rights  are  which  are  possessed  by  owners  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  forest  ? — The  common  rights 
are  equally  possessed  by  those  outside  as  those  in, 
and  they  comprehend  the  ordinary  right  of  pasture 
for  cattle  levant  and  couchant. 

1724.  And  how  far  outside  the  margin  of  the 
forest;  I  mean  to  what  distance  outside  the 
boundary  of  the  forest  do  rights  extend  within 
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Sir  William  jHiarcoarf— continued. 

the  forest ;  do  you  understand  what  I  mean  ? — 
Yes ;  the  rights  extend,  first  of  all,  all  over  the 
forest,  all  rights ;  but  there  is  no  defined  bound- 
ary of  distance ;  because  there  may  be  on  one 
spot  some  land  which  has  no  common  rights  at 
all,  while  its  neighbour  which  is  ideatioally 
placed  in  relation  to  the  forest,  has  them. 

1725.  Could  you  tell  me  what  is  the  furthest 
distance  oflf"  from  the  verge  of  the  forest  where 
anybody  claims  a  .right  within  the  forest? — I 
think  I  might  say  (Mr.  Cumberbatoh  is  in  the 
room,  and  would  know  better  than  I  do)  beyond 
the  verge  of  anything  laid  down  on  that  map 
before  you..  Pariey,  I  believe,  is  beyond  the 
verge. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

1726.  To  return  to  the  point  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  Mr.  Glutton  laid  down  the 
value  of  forcstal  rights,  would  you  state  to  us 
what  that  principle  was? — I  understood  Mr. 
Glutton  to  say  that  he  is  a  surveyor  employed 
from  time-  to  time  by  the  Grown ;  but  I  also 
understood  him  to  allow  that  he  was  virtually 
the  regular  adviser,  as  surveyor,  of  the  Grown 
upon  the  points  within  his  particular  business. 
The  compensation  for  forest  rights,  or  rather  for 
forest  laws, would  seem  in  all  cases  of  disafibrestation 
to  be  for  the  barest  possible  right,  and  in  all  forests 
would  probably  proceed  upon  almost  identical 
principles.  It  is  not  like  the  right  of  soil,  which 
varies  with  the  timber  and  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  but  the  right  to  keep  deer,  which  is  the 
forest,  right,  would  be  very  near  identical,  I  do 
not  say  entirely  identical,  in  all  forests.  It  may 
be  very  difficult  to  say  what  the  money  value  of 
such  an  unfinancial  matter  as  the  right  to  keep 
deer  would  be ;  but  when  it  is  once  fijted  it 
would^ply  to  most  forests.  Now  Mr.  Glutton 
lays  down  the  principles  of  his  valuation,  m.  this 
way,  that  he  values  those  forest  laws  upon,  what 
he  understands  to  be  forest  law  from  contmunioa- 
tion  with,  the  solicitor.  ,He  is  not  a  lawyer ;  but 
he,  as  a  surveyor,  and  the  solicitor,  as  a  lawyer, 
must  join  togetlier  and  consult  before  he  puts  on 
any  value  upon  such  a  right,  he  taking  the  law 
from  the  solicitor.  In  the  case  of  a  common, 
where  there  are  extensive  rights,  he  must  also 
take  iki&  extent  of  the  commons  from  the  soli- 
citor. Having  taken  the  law  and  the  circum<- 
stances  of  each  case,  Mr.  Glutton  proceeds 
as  surveyor  to  lay  down  his  idea  of  apportion- 
ment. This  is  the  only  practical  way  in  which 
it  can  be  done ;  it  is  the  way  it  was  done  in  tlie 
present  inquiry  ;  it  was  so  in  1851 ;  it  was  so  in 
18G8.    Mr.  Glutton  and  the  solicitor  were  acting 

'  together  then,  and  we  find,  from  the  evidence 
now,  that  in  the  same  way  they  are  acting  toge- 
ther ;  and  it  must  be  so  always. 

1727.  I  find,  looking  on  the  bill  of  costs  put 
in  by  Mr.  Watson,  that  on  the  3rd  June  1851, 
there  is  an  entry  to  this  effect :  "  Attending 
Lord  Seymcnr  at  the  Office  of  Woods-;  confer- 
ring as  to  the  further  prc^ess  of  this  Bill,  and 
the  evidence  to  be  proourea  in  support  of  it  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee,  when  his  Locdship 
authorised  our  instructing  Mr;  Glutton'  thereon ;" 
and  there  is  also  at  page  4  of  the  same  paper,  on 
the  2flth.  of  June,  this  entry :  "  Writing  to  Mr. 
Glutton,  requesting  to  see  him  as  to  th»  evidence 
to  be  given  by  him  ;  "  then  the  next  itemi  is : 
"Attending  Mr.  Glutton  and  Mr.  Cumberbat^ 
in  a  long  conference  on  the  evidence  to  be  given 


Lord  Htnry  Scott — continued. 

to-day  by  the  former  before  the  Committee;** 
that,  I  suppose,  would  just  confirm  your  view  ? 
— Quite  so.  That  shows  that  they  were  in  com- 
munication ;  and  Mr.  Glutton  said  himself  that  it 


was  so. 


1728.  Do  you'  consider  that  Mr.  Glutton  i.s  in 
a  position  to  judge  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  forest 
law  ? — No  ;  I  have  just  said  that  I  do  not  think 
Mr.  Glutton  is.  He  did  constitute  himself  a 
judge  of  forest  law  at  the  beginning  of  his  exa- 
mination the  other  day ;  but  when  pressed,  he 
said,  quite  properly,  that  he  was  a  surveyor  and 
flot  a  lawyer,  and  he  declined  to  answer  legal 
questions  in  so  many  words. 

1729.  Mr.  Glutton  was  consulted  as  to  the 
Bill  of  1851,  but  did  not  give  evidence? — So  he 
said;  that  he  was  prepared  to  give   evidence. 
And  that  is  one  point  toat  I  would  call  the  Com- 
mittee's attention  to,  that  if  he  was  prepared  to 
give  evidence  in  1851,  and  it  so  happened  that 
he  was  not  called,  it  necessarily  follows  that  he 
must    have    been    in   connnunication   with   the 
solicitor  to  the  Wood's  Office,  and  prepared  to 
endorse  the  evidence  whicb  Mr.  Gardiner  gave  ; 
for   we   cannot  presume  that   after   conference 
he  was  going  into  the  witness  box  to  contradict 
him;    therefore  I   say.  that   Mr.    Glutton   was 
prepared  in  1851  to  endorse  what  Mr.  Gardiner 
said  before  the  Committee  of  the  Honse ;   and 
in  that  way  alone  can  we  account  for  what  is 
put  into  the  Bill.    Your  Lordship  will  find,  and 
the  Committee  will  find,  in  the  original,  print  of 
the  Bill,  14,000  acres  suggested  as  a  compensa- 
tion.    Now,  that  must  either  have  been  put  in  at 
hqihazardor  put  in  on  computation;  of  course  it 
was  put  in  on  computation ;  and  vv^iie  oomputa- 
tion  was  it?  of  coiurpe  the   surveyor's;  and  of 
course  it  was  made  upon  the  law  giv^i.  him  by 
the  solicitor ;  and  therefore  the  14,000  nores  was 
put  in  by  Mr.  Glutton.     And  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  ta  show  presently  that  that  14,000  aeres  ex- 
actly balances^  or  as  near  as  can  be  balances, 
what  he  said  about  the  half  belonging  t«  tbe  oom- 
moners.     I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
Mr.  Glutton's evidenoe.     He  says  this:  that  he 
did  not  take  the  forest  law  into  coosiderotioa; 
he  says  now  that  he  treated  tjie  whole  case  as- 
the  case  of  a  lord  of  the  manor.     I  think  I  am. 
right  in  saying  so;  it  will  be  in  tlie  reoollection. 
of  the  Committee;,  that  is  what  I  understood  bun 
to  say.     I   cannot  do  more  than  say  that  the 
printed  evidence  in  1849  is  directly  contrary  to 
Mr.  Glutton's  evidence  now  in  1875 ;  and  I  would, 
read  these  answers  from  the  report  of  184i9,.  be- 
ginning at  Questions  15(}5.:  "  That  comprises 
the  value  of  the  rights  of  the  coBomoners  ? — ( /i.)  It 
does. — (Q.)  Are  y(»u  aware  what  proportion  ia 
Inclosures^  having,  analogous  rights  to  the  rights 
in  the  New  Forest,  have  been  allotted  to  comr- 
moners  in  respect  of  those!  rights? — (A.)  I  have 
ascertained  that  it  lias  varied  to  some  extent. 
( Q.)  To  what  extant  has  it  varied?— (A)  I  be- 
lieve between  a  third  and  a  haifj  and  I  believA 
the  commoners,,  in  sofme  instanoee,.  have  hadmoee 
than  a  half.    (Mr.  Puaey.) .  Whatindosuneshayck 
you  in  yonr  mind-  when  you  meak  of  inolosures 
having   analogous  rights  to  those   im  the  New. 
Forest? — {A^  IJoclosuree-  made   under  Acts  of 
Parliament  afforests.    (Q«)  Were  they  aasfi»  <^ 
Grown  forests,  w^re  there  was  a  right  of  turn* 
ing  out  cattle?— (4.)  Yes;  and  I  think  Icoutd. 
point  out  commons  in  which  the  interest  of  the 
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lord  of  the  mjiiior  would  be  mnch  more  than  a 
half."  Therefore  m  tliose  words  be  Hays  that  he 
had  before  him  the  cases  of  Crown  forests  which 
had  been  before  disafforested  and  dealt  with,  and 
that  he  took  them  into  hie  consideration.  He  now 
Bays  that  he  dealt  with  it  entirely  in  ignorance 
of  all  forest  law. 

1730.  Then  you  suggest  that  the  circumstances 
of  1851  show  that  Mr.  Glutton  and  the  then 
solicitor  of  the  Office  of  Woods  had  agreed  as  to 
the  details  of  the  Bill  ? — I  have  already  said  so. 

1731.  But  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  Mr. 
Clntton  has  withdrawn  these  figures  ? — I  was  in 
the  room  when  he  did  so ;  I  henrd  him  withdraw 
his  figures  as  to  the  proportionate  allotments 
between  Grown  and  commoners  in  the  case  of  a 
division,  but  I  think  he  said  that  he  did  notwith- 
draw  bis  figures  as  to  the  various  qualities  of  the 
soil.  It  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  his  valua- 
tion is  at  a  low  figure ;  but  as  that  applies  both 
to  the  Crown  interest  and  to  the  commoners' 
interest  it  will  not  affect  this  inquiry  ;  but  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  fbrestal  rights  must  have 
been  in  Mr.  Clutton's'mind,  because  otherwise 
how  could  he  give  so  large  a  compensation  as  one 
half  for  the  right  of  soil  only.  Mr.  Gardiner  tells 
UB  (and  I  take  Mr.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Clutton  as 
one),  in  1651,thett  one-fourteenth  or  one-sixteenth 
is  the  usual  allotment  to  the  lord  of  a  manor. 
•Mr.  Glutton*  says,  "I  was  dualing  with  it 
only  as  the  case -of  a  lord  of  a  manor,  and  yet  I 
asked  half."  He  most  have  had  other  circum- 
stances in  his  mind  on  which  to  base  his  computa- 
tion or  else  he  could  not  have  arrived  at  that  pro- 
portion ;  he  had  also  another  thing  to  guide  him, 
he  had  the  Railway  Act  by  which  the  money  for 
-which  the  land  was  -sold  was  directed  to  be  laid 
•out  to  the  mutual  «dvantage  of  the  two  parties. 

1732.  That  would  be  hdf  to  each,  I  suppose? 
— ^Unl^es  another  proportion-is  put  down,  I  should 
■reckon  that"'mutual "  must  mean  "  equal." 

1733.  You  said  that  hie  figures  in  1849  were 
'against  his  present  statement,  did  not  you  ? — I 

said  so :  and  without  wearying  the  Committee 
with  the  figure*,  I  may  say  that  I  have  them  be- 
fore me,  and  shall  be  happy  to  answer  questions 
on  tiiem  ;  but  I  will  state  the  result  of  the 
figures.  Taking  Mr.  Glutton's  estimate  of  the 
rental,  and  that  30,000  acres  are  useless,  and 
-diat  ^ere  are  16,000  acres  at  5  s.  rental,  and 
12)600  aores  at  10  s.  rental,  14',000  acres  taken 
at  his  figures  brings  out  a  sum,  which  with  one- 
eixteenm  for  the  right  of  soil,  almost  exactly 
makes  'half.  The  value  of  14,000acres  inserted  in 
tite  Bill,  is  a  sum  which,  added  to  one-sixteenth, 
the  Crown  retaining  tiieir  right  of  soil,  makes  up 
afanoct  exactly  Mr.  Ohltton's  half. 

Mr.  lEmtst  Noel. 

1734.  Do  you  iadnde  the  6,000  aores  that 
tbey  >had  :a  sineht  to  previously  ?— No,  I  do  not 
include  that ;  neoause  Mr.  Clutton  says  that  he 
.note  that  altogether  i  aside  as  belonging  to  the 
Urown,  exaetly  the  aame  as  their  freeholds.  I 
dilute  that ;point  with  him,  (if  course ;  but  as 
he  pots  at  aside,  I  moat,  for  the  pmrpoae  of  ^my 
prea«itt  argiuaent  (wbidi  la  to  ekow  that  Mr. 
Clutton  did  .make  an  appoitionraent  on  account 
of 'the  forest  law),  >take  his  figures,  and  show 
that  that,  afker  <t^ing  away  6,000  acres,  gives 
exactly  the  value,  which,  added -to  one-sixteenth, 
makes  Mr.-Clott(m'8  figuitas  hal£ 

0.100.  • 


11. June 
1875. 


Lord  EsUngton.  Mr. 'BtdaiU. 

1736.  Taking  those  14,000  acres  at  what 
price  ? — At  an  average  value ;  between  5  *. 
and  10«.  Taking  14,000  acres  at  the  average 
value  of  7».  6rf,  an  acre,  at  25  years'  purchase, 
which  is  Mr.  Glutton's  estimate,  it  comes  out 
131,250/.,  leaving  a  balance  to  come  to  the 
Crown  of  22,675/.,  which  is  a  little  more  than 
the  one-sixteenth,  which  would  belong  to  them 
for  the  right  of  soil. 

Lord  limiy  Seott. 

1736.  That  being  half  the  value  of  the  whole 
forest? — That  amounting  to  what  Mr.  Clutton 
put  as  the  half  value  of  the  forest. 

1737.  Do  you  agree  with  his  last  view  of  al- 
lotment, namely,  four-fifths  for  the  deer  feed  ? — 
Certainly  not.  He  has  now  taken  up  a  new 
valuation,  which  he  says  is  ba^ed  upon  a  new 
view  of  the  law.  I  presume  that  if  there  is  ano- 
ther solicitor  who  takes  otfice  with  another  view 
of  the  law,  Mr.  Clutton  will  have  a  third  valua- 
tion to  make,  and  so  wilt  vary  his  valuation  ac- 
cording to  the  law  which  he  feikes  from  various 
solicitors.  But  those  four-fifths  of  the  forest  just 
work  out  in  this  way  :  the  riyht  to  keep  deer  at 
four-fifths,  and  the  right  of  soil  at  one-sixteenth, 
come  to  seven-eighths  of  the  forest.  The  Grown 
say  that  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  deer, 
they  have  got  a  olaim  for  forest  law  which  is  pre- 
served to  them,  notwithstimding  the  removal  of 
the  deer.  They  would  be  very  sorry  to  take, 
I  suppose,  one^ttighth  for  the  rarest  land  which 
.remains ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  all  that  the 
forest  has  got  to  give,  because,  according  to  Mr. 
Glutton's  lestimate,  they  have  got  seven-eighths 
already  on  the  two  former  heads,  and  therefore 
he  will  be  very  badly  remunerated  by  his  one- 
eighth  ;  but  we  cannot  help  that,  because  it 
would  swallow  up  the  Whole. 

1738.  Though  he  repudiated  tlie  idea  that  he 
was  a  lawyer,  yet  he  took  his  law  from  what  had 
been  given  him?— He  based  the  whole  of  his 
calculations  upon  the  law  which  had  been  given 
him;  and  till  he  had,  if  I  may  say  so,  been  pulled 
up,  he  laid  down  the  law.  We  rather  prefer  to 
act  on  Lord  Justice  Mellish's  opinion. 

1739.  "TThat  do  you  say  as  to  Mr.  Glutton's 
view,  which  you  may  have  heard  him  state  the 
other  day,  as  to  his  present  idea  of  the  value  of 
the  right  to  keep  deer  ? — I  have  already  treated 
of  his  present  view,  and  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say  on  that  point.  I  heard  him  speak  about 
15,000  acres  as  a  sort  of  maximum  which  we 
might  expect  to  be  given  us.  As  to  that,  I 
would  say,  that  taking  15,000  acres  of  land, 
10,000  acres  of  which  is  bare  heath,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  rest  of  which  might  be  covered  with 
timber,  the  cattle  of  65,000  acres  would  fare  very 
badly  on  15,000  acres  of  heath;  and  thus  it  carries 
its  own  refutation.  He  says  also  that  he  would  set 
it  out  in  blocks  near-the  population.  If  you  will 
look  at  the  map  you  ynW  see  how  impossible  it  is  to 
set  it  out  in  blocks  near  the  population.  How  are 
the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  to  turn 
out  their  cattle  in  the  morning  into  a  convenient 
blockifor  them  ?  how  are  the  people  at  Redbridge, 
where  there  is  a  whole  line  of  inclosure,  to  fifid 
a  block  to  turn  out  there  ?  It  is  impracticable, 
that  matter  of  blocks.  Indlosure  may  be  prac- 
ticable, but  that  is  impracticable  ;  it  is  also  very 
delusive  to  assert  that   15,000  acres  can  -pos- 
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eiblj  represent  the  feeding  rights  of  cattle  on 
65,000  acres  of  private  land. 

1740.  I  observe,  looking  at  the  map,  and  those 
spots  in  the  forest  coloured  yellow,  that  Lynd- 
hurst,  for  instance,  seems  to  be  pretty  well 
surrounded? — Yes;  that  would  also  apply  to 
Beaulieu  and  Exbury.  The  pink  on  each  side 
of  them,  I  venture  to  think,  is  some  of  the 
worst  land  in  the  forest,  and  I  do  not  quite  know 
what  the  tenants  of  those  10,000  or  12,000  acres 
are  going  to  do  with  their  cattle  on  Beaulieu 
Heath. 

Mr.  Ernest  Noel. 

1741.  Do  the  cattle  from  Beaulieu  go  to  the 
other,  the  northern  parts  of  the  forest  ? — I  pre- 
sume so ;  I  can  only  answer  for  my  own  part  of 
the  country ;  I  know  that  cattle  from  Burley  go, 
and  are,  in  fact,  sent  miles  away  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  to  the  pasture. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

1742.  Mr.  Glutton  gave  some  evidence  in 
1868,  I  think.  Did  he  allude  then  to  any  change 
of  view  as  to  his  valuation  in  1849? — It  is  very 
remarkable  to  notice  this  :  Mr.  Glutton  gave  this 
estimate  in  1849 ;  as  I  said  last  time,  on  that  esti- 
mate we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  our  mini- 
mum was  what  he  laid  down  ;  we  looked  upon  it 
as  a  Grown  estimate,  and  therefore  a  low  one ; 
he  was  called  in  1854  before  a  House  of  Com- 
inons  Gommittee;  he  was  questioned  on  that 
very  point,  and  he  never  dropped  a  hint  at  that 
moment  that  his  estimate,  which  he  gave  in  1849 
was  a  wrong  one ;  in  1868  he  was  again  before 
Parliament  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  question 
as  to  the  value  of  the  rights  was  then  being  dis- 
cussed and  inquired  into;  Mr.  Gluttqn  was  called, 
and  gave  evidence,  and  he  never  dropped  a  hint 
that  his  estimate  of  1849  was  wrong. 

Sir  William  Hareourt. 

1743.  What  did  he  estimate  in  1849  ?— Speak- 
ing roundly,  he  estimated  that  half  of  the  forest 
would  have  to  be  given  to  the  commoners  in  case 
of  inclosure  ;  he  now  says  that  the  whole  of  that 
estimate  was  wrong ;  he  reckons,  in  fact,  that  the 
whole  amount  ought  to  be  given  to  the  Grown ; 
the  question  which  arises  is  this  (and  we  com- 
moners, we  feel  it  very  much  indeed),  if  a  Govern- 
ment servant  gives  out  publicly,  as  the  head  of 
his  profession,  a  certain  valuation  of  lands  which 
attach  to  private  property,  and  then  twice  comes 
before  a  committee  of  the  Legislature,  and  never 
drops  a  hint  on  the  subject,  is  it  not  natural  that 
we  should  think  it  extremely  hard  that  years 
after,  when  there  is  a  struggle  going  on  (he  spoke 
on  the  former  occasions  ante  litem  motam)  between 
the  commoners  and  the  Grown,  he  should  then 
shift  his  ground. 

Lord  Eslingtoii. 

1744.  As  Mr.  Glutton  is  not  here,  it  is  only 
fair  to  ask  this  question :  did  not  Mr.  Glutton, 
in  reply  to  a  question  from  myself,  distinctly 
deny  that  he  was  a  Government  servant  ? — H^ 
distmctiy  denied  that  he  was  a  permanent  Go- 
vernment servant,  and  said  that  he  would  not 
serve  the  Government  upon  any  terms  except  on 
independent  terms;  but  what  I  saj  is,  that 
practically,  he  is  the  Government  surveyor,  who 
18  always  consulted  in  the  matter  of  forests ;  it  is 
something  like  the  case  of  a  Queen's  Counsel, 


Lord  E$lington — continued. 

who  is  not  a  permanent  servant  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  is  always  consulted  by  \tiiem. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

1745.  Is  it  a  fact  that  whenever  he  has  been 
called,  ever  since  1848  and  1849,  down  to  the 
present  moment,  he  has  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Grown  ? — I  have  never  known  him  appear  other- 
wise than  on  behalf  of  the  Grown  in  the  case  of 
forests. 

1746.  Taking  the  result  of  Mr.  Glutton's 
evidence  as  proposing  to  grant  15,000  acres  as  a 
regulated  pasture  for  the  commoners,  what  would 
that  amount  to  as  regards  the  acreage  of  private 
property  ? — It  would  amount  to  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  for  each  acre  of  land  capable  of  keeping 
cattie.  I  would  point  out  also  this  to  honour- 
able Members  who  look  at  that  map,  that 
Mr.  Glutton  says  that  the  common  rights  allot- 
ments ought  to  be  used  as  an  open  regulated 
pasture ;  he  has  also  suggested  that  the  Grown 
allotment  might  very  well  be  kept  open  for  pub- 
lic use ;  yet  his  whole  theory  is  built  upon  the 
necessity  for  inclosure ;  the  necessity  for  in- 
closure, when  you  look  at  it  as  a  whole,  but  when 
it  is  divided  into  halves,  the  two  halves,  according 
to  him,  need  not  be  enclosed.  I  cannot  see  how 
the  population  are  going  to  be  ameliorated  under 
those  circumstances. 

1747.  Will  you  pass  on  now  to  1854  (I  think 
we  have  disposed  of  the  Bill  of  1851  so  far\  when 
the  commissioners  were  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  common  rights.  First,  will  you  tell  us  after 
the  notice  as  to  forest  law  was  issued  in  1852, 
what  was  the  next  action  of  the  Grown  which 
touched  the  procedure  under  the  Act  of  1851  ? — 
The  next  matter  which  strikes  me  is  the  letter 
which  we  have  heard  of  from  the  deputy  sur- 
veyor more  than  once,  which  was  written  in  the 
year  1853.  That  was  the  commencement  of  the 
policy  which  has  been  consistentiy  folloiyed,  and 
has  been  avowed  in  this  room  not  long  ago,  as 
being  the  right  and  true  policy  for  the  Crown  to 
follow,  that  not  only  should  the  power  given  by 
the  Act  of  1851  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  grow- 
ing timber  and  other  trees,  for  the  use  of  the 
country,  but  that  it  should  also  be  usedf  as  a 
means  of  diminishing  the  commoners'  rights  with 
a  view  at  the  proper  moment  to  get  an  inclosure; 
and  that  was  followed  by  the  meeting  of  the  new 
commission,  which  I  think  you  alluded  to  in  your 
question. 

1748.  What  took  plaee  at  the  first  meeting  of 
that  commission? — The' commissioners  met  in  the 
autumn  of  1854,  and  the  Government  was  repre- 
sented by  counsel,  and  b^  a  solicit<H:  instructing 
counsel,  the  solicitor  bemg  Mr.  Gitrdiner,  and 
the  counsel  being  Mr,  Phinn,  who  was  also  coun- 
sel for  the  Bill  in  1851.  Mr.  Phinn,  in  opening 
the  proceedings,  laid  down  the  position  of  the 
Grown  and  commoners,  of  course  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Gardiner ;  und  he  laid  down  (there 
is  a  printed  report  of  all  this),  first,  that  die  limits 
of  the  forest  in  1670  were  identical  with  those 
in  Edward  the  First's  time ;  he  then  laid  down 
that  in  1670  there  were  only  5,000  acres  of 
private  land  within  the  forest  claiming  common, 
whilst  there  were  now  25,000  ;  that  the  Crown 
had  been  robbed  of  20,000  acres  once  1670  by 
landowners  within  the  limits  of  the  forest ;  that 
notwithstanding  the  Act  of  1851  the  forest  was 
to  all  intents  and  porpoeeB  a  forest,  and  might 
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be  peopled  with  bears  and  wolTea;  that  the 
Crown  had  a  perfect  right  to  sell  lands  inter- 
mixed with  other  lands  to  the  extent  of  1,000 
acres  at  each  time,  and  that  it  did  not  signiify  a 
farthing  to  the  Crown  whether,  if  they  inclosed 
,  all  the  valuable  lands,  the  rights  of  the  com- 
moners were  divided  between  10  or  1,000; 
which  is  also  the  policy  laid  down  in  Mr.  Cum- 
berbatch's  letter  of  1853. 

1749.  I  presume  you  contest  these  statements? 
— I  need  not  say  that  I  will  show  you  presently 
that  almost  every  one  of  them  is  inaccurate.  To 
begin  with  the  second  statement,  namely,  that  in 
1670  there  were  only  5,000  acres  of  private  land 
within  the  forest  claiming  common;  that  is 
answered  in  one  word ;  the  manor  of  Beaulieu 
alone  is  9,000  acres  within  a  few  acres,  I  believe ; 
I  speak  with  a  better  authority  before  me. 

1750.  Between  8,000  and  9,000  acres  is  it 
not?— Between  8,000  and  9,000  acres.  The 
land  in  my  own  smaller  place  is  1,000  acres; 
Minestead,  I  suppose,  is  2,000  acres ;  and  so  on. 
That  shows  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  could 
have  been  5,000  acres  only  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible, 
considering  that  the  boundaries  are  the  same, 
that  the  people  who  lived  inside  should  have 
stolen  20,000  acres  of  land.  I  suppose  the 
statement  was  thought  to  be  useful ;  it  was  made 
on  the  authority  of  the  Sub-report  in  1850,  of 
-which  Mr.  Gardiner  was  the  author. 

1751.  A  very  simple  way  of  getting  at  that 
•was  this ;  that  in  fact  the  acreage  of  the  land 
for  which  claims  of  common  were  made  in  1670 
was  very  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  claims 
which  were  proved  in  1854  ? — Almost  as  soon  as 
I  saw  this  statement,  when  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, I  went  into  the  claims  of  1854  when  they 
were  published,  and  I  found  that  the  acreage  in 
the  old  claims  of  Charles  the  Second  is  just 
identical  with  the  acreage  proved  now,  and  it  is  in 
this  way  :  there  were  7,000  odd  acres  enumerated 
in  the  claims  of  Charles  the  Second's  time, and  nine 
manors  of  which  the  acreage  was  not  mentioned. 
I  have  taken  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  what 
the  acreage  of  those  nine  manors  is,  Beaulieu 
being  one ;  and  I  find,  adding  the  acreage  to  the 
enumerated  acreage  of  the  smaller  holdings,  that 
it  comes  to  25,000  acres  in  round  numbers,  and 
so  the  two  tally.  Therefore  to  say  that  rights  of 
common  were  only  claimed  in  Charles  the 
Second's  time  for  5,000  acres  of  private  land  is 
decidedly  an  inaccuracy. 

1752.  The  Commissioners,  I  think,  then,  pro- 
ceeded to  adjudicate  upon  the  rights  of  common ; 
have  you  anything  to  say  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  that  question  was  adjudicated  ? 
— ^Yc8, 1  have  one  or  two  remarks  to  make.  The 
first  is,  that  the  result  of  the  inquiry  was  that 
more  than  65,000  acres  of  land  were  found  to  be 
entitled  to  pasturage,  and  the  whole  forest  is  less 
than  64,000  acres,  with  30,000  acres  of  worthless 
heath;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  cattle  of 
65,000  acres,  if  all  on  at  one  time,  could  not  find 
suffident  pasture,  even  without  inclosures  at  all, 
upon  that  acreage ;  and  then,  secondly,  there  are 
two-thirds  of  the  acreage  to  which  common  rights 
attached  beyond  the  limits  of  the  forest;  and  so 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  present  theory  which 
has  been  propounded  here,  that  those  rights  were, 
given  in  consequence  of  the  burden  of  rarest  law. 
But  mainly  I  would  call  attention  to  this,  that  in 

0.100. 
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the  Beport  of  1867  it  was  stated,  and  again  u  June 
I  heard  the  solicitor  to  the  Office  give  this  eyi-  iS?/-. 
dence  here,  that  we  ought  not  to  go  behind  this 
matter,  because  the  Commissioners,  in  1854,  came 
to  a  judicial  decision  that  these  rights  were  sub- 
ject to  forest  law.  Now  that  is  not  so ;  if  honour- 
able Members  will  look  at  the  28  th  section  of  the 
17  &  18  Vict.  c.  49,  under  which  those  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed,  they  will  find  that  they 
were  limited  in  their  powers  to  inquire  into  the 
rights  as  they  existed  in  1851,  subject  to  forest 
laws.  They  were  confined  in  their  powers,  I  say, 
and  they  had  no  power  to  adjudicate  as  to  whe- 
ther the  Land  A.  was  subject  to  forest  law  or  the 
Land  B. ;  but  they  were  directed  by  that  section 
to  find  all  common  rights  subject  to  forest  law, 
as  there  is  no  doubt  they  were  in  1851,  and 
therefore  that  is  not  an  adjudication  upon  the 
matter,  and  should  not  be  described  as  such. 

1753.  Did  they  follow  in  any  way  the  Act  of 
William  the  Third  in  giving  their  decision  ? — It 
was  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  William,  of 
course. 

1754.  You  were  stating  just  now  that  they 
claimed  the  right  to  sell  land  up  to  1,000  acres, 
free  from  common  rights ;  is  that  so  ? — No,  there 
is  no  such  power  at  all ;  there  is  not  a  suggestion 
of  such  a  power  anywhere  else,  and  I  presume  it 
is  a  mistake  for  this,  that  there  was  a  power  to 
sell  up  to  1,000  /.  worth,  but  not  free  from  com- 
mon rights.  Mr.  Phinn  has  changed  that,  by  an 
error  I  expect,  into  a  power  to  sell  up  to  the 
extent  of  1,000  acres,  and  to  clear  those  1,000 
acres  from  common  rights. 

1755.  Have  you  any  other  examples  of  that 
policy  to  give  us  ? — I  think  I  have  mentioned 
them  all ;  1  would  add  that  Mr.  Cumberbatch, 
in  1854,  was  examined,  and  he  maintained  by  his 
evidence  that  policy  which  had  been  expressed 
in  his  letter  to  be  the  right  one. 

1756.  I  think  the  next  matter  that  affected  the 
forest  was  the  Bill  of  1861,  was  it  not?— There 
was  a  Bill  in  1861 ;  I  heard  it  stated  that  that 
Bill  was  brought  in  by  the  desire  of  certain  land- 
owners.  I  have  never  heard  who  those  land- 
owners are,  but  a  very  slight  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  the  body  of  commoners  never  could 
have  sn^ested  such  a  Bill.  For  this  reason ;  it 
proposed  to  give  the  office  of  woods  (the  com- 
moners then  held  their  rights  free  from  payments) 
power  to  appoint  officers  to  look  after  the  pasta- 
rage;  Her  Majesty  to  appoint  the  officers  to 
charge  a  fee  for  all  cattle  turned  out,  which  fee 
i^  enacted  should  be  taken  as  part  of  the  revenue 
of  the  Crown ;  and  it  proposed  to  extend  the 
Act  of  the  59th  of  George  the  Third,  which  was 
simply  an  Act  touching  winter  heyning,  so  as  to 
embrace  fence  month,  and  make  it  illegal  by 
Statute,  and  enaUe  them  to  take  a  fee  U)r  the 
cattle  which  were  in  the  forest  in  that  month. 
The  Bill  was  opposed  by  the  only  meeting  which 
was  held,  that  I  have  heard  of,  and  I  have  made 
every  inquiry ;  and  Mr.  Howard  has  read  here  a 
letter  to  us,  in  which  he  states  that  we  cannot 
expect  any  more  such  valuable  concessions  from 
the  Crown  as  were  contained  in  the  Bill ;  I  have 
never  heard  any  commoners  grumble  at  having 
lost  them. 

1757.  I  suppose  we  may  dispose  of  that  Bill  of 
1861,  as  it  was  withdrawn  on  opposition;  but  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  this  question ;  about  iJiat 
time  some  steps  were  taken  as  to  drift  in  the 
8  3  forest 
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""T"  forest,  were  there  not,  for  the  purpose  of  driving 

jg_,  cattle  of  strangers  out  ? — The  verderers  in  the 
course,  as  I  believe,  of  their  usual  duty  (whioh  I 
am  not  competent  to  speak  of  further  as  a  matter 
of  general  knowledge),  take  drift,  from  time  to 
time  in  the  forest  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
the  cattle  of  strangers  ;    they  are  driven  into  a 

Eound ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cattle  of  those  who 
ave  not  common  rights  are  impoanded,  and  the 
owners  fined,  and  the  commoners'  cattle  returned 
again  into  the  forest.  Of  course  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  the  commoners  that  this  should  be  so,  or 
else  there  is  no  means  of  stopping  strangers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  turning  their  animals  in. 
On  the  verderers  proposing  to  do  this,  in  1853, 
I  think  it  was,  they  were  not  permitted  todo  so ; 
the  Office  of  Woods  interfered  to  prevent  the 
drift  taking  place,  and  would  not  permit  the 
keepers  to  take  the  usual  part  in  it.  Therefore 
the  commoners  were  then  left  at  the  mercy  of 
anybody  who  chose  to  turn  cattle  an ;  and  so  far 
this  was  another  step  towards  the  deterioration  of 
their  rights. 

1758.  And  the  verderers  cannot  make  a  drift 
without  the  assistance  of  the  forest  officers,  «an 
they  ? — They  have  no  servants  to  do  so,  and  it 
has  been  always  the  custom  to  call  upon  the 
forest  officers  to  do  so. 

1769.  Then  if  the  forest  officers  declined  to 
assist  them,  they  have  no  power  of  carrying  it 
out? — Then  they  cannot  drive,  and  they  never 
have  driven  ;  at  least  they  did  not  on  that  occa- 
sion drive,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  a  drift  since. 
What  they  did  was  this  (I  have  this  from  Mr. 
Compton,  who  is  gone) :  they  took  the  opinion  of 
counsel  as  to  wliat  steps  they  ought  to  take,  and 
what  power  they  had  as  verderers;  they  took 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Montague  8mith,  and  ithat 
opinion  was  sent  to  various  landowners,  together 
with  the  circular  letter  which  Mr.  Stead  read  the 
other  day ;  and  his  opinion  was  to  this  effect ; 
that  in  such  an  anomalous  state  as  the  forest  was 
in,  being  claimed  as  a  forest  without  any  deer, 
half  the  laws  gone  and  half  remaining,  he  could 
not  advise  the  verderers  to  fake  steps  to  enforce 
their  powers ;  and  there  have  been  no  drifts, 
therefore,  since. 

1760.  Have  the  officers  of  the  forest  refused 
to  give  their  assistance  ? — 'I  do  not  know  that  of 
my  own  knowledge,  but  I  h»ve  nev^r  known  a 
drift  take  place  since ;  I  knew  many  before. 

1761.  I  understand  that  in  1863  'they  were 
stopped  in  the  exercise  of  tjieir  power  of  making 
a  drift? — ^That  is  just  what  I'harve  said. 

1762.  The  next  Bill,  I  think,  tiiafwe  hswe  had 
noticed  to  us  affecting  the  forest  is  the  Bill  of 
1866 ;  is  there  anything  you  wish  to  «ay  as  to 
the  Bill  of  1866  ?— There  was  another  Bill,  or 
rather  not  a  Bill,  but  clauses  in  a  Bill,  again 
•promoted  by  the  Crown  which  affected  the  com- 
moners and  affected  the  forest.  Under  the  Deer 
Hemoval  Act,  Section  9,  the  power  of  managing 
the  sporting. was  this :  "Her  Majesty  was  to  iaeue 
licenses  nnder  her  Sign  Manual,  to  those  whom 

■she choose,  to  shoot  in  the  forest;  and  in  oonae- 
quence  of  that  arrangement  I  had  the  privilege, 
tas  well  as  other  residents,  of  -shooting  in  -nxe 
forest  at  a  nominal  fee  which  went  to  a  charita- 
ble fund ;  it  was  an  eutnmee  fee  of  6  'I.  and  1  /. 
a  year,  which  all  went  to  a  fund  for  keepers'  . 
widows,  I  believe.  In  that  Bill  of  1866  they 
proposed  to  repeal  the  Deer  KenovaljAot  asiinr    - 
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as  that  .goes, «iid  that  was  the  first  infringement 
of,  or  b^inning  of  altering,  the  Deer  Kemoval 
Act;  they  proposed  repeal  to  that  and  take  power 
to  lease  ihe  forest  for  shooting,  that  power 
being  against  the  law  as  Hud  down  in  Ae  10th 
of  George  the  Fourth,  chapter  60.  There  was 
no  notice  whatever  of  this  Bill  given,  it  w^  a 
Crown  Bill  in  whioh  private  property  wns  inte- 
rested, but  there  was  no  notice  in  the'"i»aaette," 
and  I  can  answer  for  myself  that  having  a  mode- 
rate acquaintance  with  Members  of  Parliament, 
I  never  heard  of  the  clauses,  and  they  never  at- 
tracted any  attention  till  the  Bill  Imd  passed  the 
House  of  CommoBS,  and  then  by  an  aiccidental 
communication  I  heard  that  the  forest  shooting 
was  going  to  be  Jet. 

Sir  WiRiam  Harcourt, 

1763.  Will  you  explain  what  you  have  just 
said,  that  it  affected  private  property  ? — The  leas- 
ing of  the  shooting  would  affect  private  property 
in  this  way,  that  we  had  a  certain  interest  in  the 
forest,  such  as  right  of  c<Hnmoa,  and  the  leasing 
of  the  shooting  would  materially,  as  we  think, 
have  affected  those  common  rights. 

1764.  How  would  the  Crown  differ  in  respect 
of  the  right  of  sporting  from  any  lord  of  a 
manor  having  the  right  over. an  ordinary  manor? 
— It  differed  because  the  wi^y  in  w^iofa  they 
should  exercise  it  was -laid  down  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. 

1765.  Will  you  just  explain  that.  I  suppose 
yon  would  admit  that  a  lord  of  the  manor  could 
lease  the  shooting  of  the  manor  ? — Yes. 

1766.  I  wont  to  know  why  the  Crown  was  in 
a  different  position  ? — In  consequence  of  certain 
Statutes.  The  10th  of  George  the  Fourth,  chap- 
ter 50,  lays  down  that  no  forests  or  parts  of 
forest«  shall  be  ileased ;  and  then  in  1851  this 
became  law,  the  9th  section  of  14  &  16  Vict. 

.6.  ,76 ;  «  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty, 
■Her  heirs  and  successors,  by  warrant  under  iJie 
Boyal  Sign  Manual,  to. give  and  grant  licenses  to 
any  person  or  persons  to  hunt,  hawk,  fish,  and 
fowl  upon  and  over  the  said  forest."  It  ^ere- 
fore  was  only  exercisable  by  way  of  license ; 
^possibly  there  might  have  been  a  concurrent  right 
of  license,  but  only  of  license,  in  the  Commia- 
eioners  of  Woods. 

liord  Henry  Scott. 

1767.  Was  there  no  proposal  to  let  the  shoot- 
ing as  a  whole  for  a  certain  sum  ? — As  soon  as 
the  thing  became  known,  there  wa^  a  meeting ; 
and  finding  that  the  Bill  had  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  there  was  apparently  no 
chance  of  meeting  the  enactment,  we  asked  Mr. 
Howard  if  he  would  let  us  the  shooting  as  a 
shooting  club,  hoping  that  it  would  not  be  let  to 
strangers,  but  that  if  it  must  be  let  he  would  let 
it  to  me  residents.  The  answer  given  in  the  most 
kind  way,  was  that  he  would  be  very  happy  to 
meet  our  wishes,  and  that  the  rental  was  to  be 
2,000 1,  a  year.  I  need  not  say  that  the  shootang 
club  fell  through  immediately. 

1768.  What  is  got  for  the  licenses  now  is  be- 
tween 700/.  and  800  Z.  a  year,  is  it  not? — 
Between  600/.,  700/.,  and  800/.;  somewhere 
thereabouts. 

1768.  So  that  .in  fact,  now  the  licenses  bring 
in  more  to  the  Crown,  do  they  not,  than  the  deer 
ever  did  during  the  time  they  were  in  the  forest  ? 

— WeU, 
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Lord  Hnmy  Scott — oontiacied. 
— Well,  I  do  not  know  that  the  deer  brought 
aaything  in ;  I  should  add  that,  when  our  gun 
club  fell  tiirough,  we  immediately  instituted  an 
opposition  in  the  Houec  of  I^ixts  against  the 
cukusee,  which  opj^sition  we  were  bo  suoceesful 
in  that  they  did  not  pa«s,  and  a  olause  waa  put  in 
which  we  could  not  oopose,  transferriog  from  Her 
Maj^y  to  the  Conuuuaioaera  of  Woods  the  power 
to  license.  The  prowsal  at  first  wns  that  in  that 
clause  shuuld  be  "  for  a  money  consideratioB ;" 
that  was  opposed ;  we  objected  to,  aaything 
being  put  in  in  the  way  of  "money  considera- 
tion.;" that  was  struck  out,  and  it  simply  stands 
now>  in  the  Crown  Lands  Act,  that  they  shall 
have  power  to  license. 

1770.  Letting  them  fix  what  price  they  like? 
— ^Thcy  have  power  to  take  what  they  like. 

1771.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  associa' 
tion  that  you  hav«  alluded  to  was  ibrmed,.  was 
it  not  ? — I  believe  so..  This  meeting  about  the 
shooting  rights,  and  the  report  of  the  whole 
forest  being  turned  into  a  large  game  preserve, 
at  the  same  time  that  nearly  8,000  acres  were 
passed  in  one  lump  for  inclosure,  rather  stirred 
us  up  down  there,  and  it  resulted  in  the  association. 

1772.  It  was  just  following  upon  the  Bill  of 
1866  that  the  Report  of  1867,  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much,  was  issued  ? — Yes. 

1773.  Is  there  anything  which  you  specially 
wi^  to  notice  in  regard  to  that  report  without 
going  into  too  much  detail.  I  will  put  this  ge- 
nersu  question  on  the  point;  does  it  not,  to  a 
Ycry  great  extent,  reiterat*  Mr.  Phinn's  tegu- 
ments?'— No,  I  cantiet  say  that,  because  Mr. 
Howard  in  his  report  did  not  go  nearly  so  far  as 
counsel  did  before  the  Commissioners;  but  to 
son»  extent  it  <[id  reiterate  Mr.  Phinn's  argu- 
ments, but  there  ai<e  some  points  which  I  would 
just  call  attention  to;  certainly  I  ^ould  like 
to  call  attention  to  this  one  point,  if  to  no  other, 
that  in  the  first  p^e  of  that  report,  for  the  first 
time,  and  also  in  advance  of  what  Mr.  Fbinn  had 
done,  he  claims  forestnl  rights  over  the  whole  of 
those  yellow  marks  within  the  forest  It  is  the 
first  time  that  that  claim  has  ever  been  made. 
The  words  are  these  :  "  The  New  Forest  con- 
tains rather  more  than  91,000,  of  which  abont 
2,100  acres  are  the  absolute  property  of  the 
Crown,  free  from  all  rights  of  common,  and 
about  26,000  acres  are  private  property,  subject 
to  the  forestal  rights  of  the  Crown."  Also,  on 
the  same  page,  he  qnotea  the  opinion  of  ^ 
Vicary  Gibbs,  and  he  goes  strongly  into  the 
great  power  that  the  unlimited  right  of  keeping 
deer  gi  vee  the  Crown.  Certainly,  as  a  rule,  they 
harre  an  imlimited  right ;  but,  practically,  the 
right  limits  itself,  because  the  deer  cannot  live 
on  the  soil  of  the  forest  above  a  certain  number, 
and  when  that  number  is  reached  they  die  in  tfa« 
winter.  The  consequence  is  that  the  forest  will 
only  support  such  a  number  of  deer  in  the  winter 
a»  cao  very  weU  live  in  union  with  the  com« 
moneifl'  cattle  in  tiae  samner.  Therefore  the 
u^imited  right  to  keep  deer  is  true  in  the  ab» 
stract ;  but,  in-  practice,  it  will  not  go  beyond  a 
certain  nnmber. 

17^74.  MoFee<ver,  the  Ctrown  has  no  right  to 
drive  the  ooamioneiB'  osMle  out  of  the  fooreat,  es> 
ceptf  at  apeoified  ikmtt  of  the  year,  has  it? — The 
Cnmni'  haa  no  ri^  to  turn  the  catUe  out  exo^ 
at  s-epeeiibd  time  of  tbe  year,  whi^  is  fence 
nMRith. 


Lord  Heurv  Scott — ooatiaued. 
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1775.  And  winter  heyning  by  statute  ? — And       ii  June 
winter  heyning  by  statute.  1875. 

1776.  The  fact  would  be  that  the  enjoyment 
of  the  righta  of  the  commoners  would  be  during 
the  best  time,  of  the  year  ? — Quite  so ;  in  the 
report  of  1848,  at  Question  Hi26,  and  also  Ques- 
tions 2503—2506,  it  is  stated'  diat  at  one  time 
the  does  became  little  better  than  carrion, 
owing  to  the  number  which  were  tried  to  be 
kept  in  the  winter;  and  in  a  letter  from  the 
wardent  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  it  is  said  that  the 
does  are  not  fit  to  kill  for  food  (Report  of  1848,. 
page  301) ;  complaint  was  made  of  tne  number  in 
the  forest,  and  there  was  a  reduction  (Question 
458).  In  the  Report  of  the  Land  Revenue  Com- 
missioners of  1789,  it  is  said  that  "  the  forest  is 
so  much  overstocked  with  deer  that  many  die 
yearly  of  want  in  the  winter,  and  net  less  than 
300  died  in  one  walk  only  in  the  winter  of  1787." 

1777.  Do  you  find  that  Mr.  Howard  recom- 
mends disaiforcstation  in  that  report  of  his  ? — He 
does. 

1778.  Therefore  that,  connected  with  the 
recommendation  which  is  adopted  by  the  deputy 
surveyor,  would  make  the  recommendation  of 
the  deputy  surveyor,  with  regard  to  taking  the 
best  land,  all  the  more  alarming  to  the  com- 
moners, would  it  not  ? — I  think  so. 

1779.  I  think  in  Mr.  Howard's  report  he  also 
states  that  it  was  in  fact  a  compact  in  1851,  did 
he  not  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  ne  does.  If  you 
are  leaving  that  report  I  would  only  allude  to 
this,  that  there  is  m  it  a  very  long  quotation 
from  the  Act  of  William  the  Third,  m  which  by 
some  error  words  are  introduced  which  give  a 
totally  different  meaning  to  the  Act  as  it  stands, 
and  afibct  the  question  of  tpties  quoties,  to  which 
1  will  not  allude  now. 

1780.  With  regard  to  that  point  of  toties  quoties, 
you  wish  to  refer  to  that  afterwards  ? — I  would 
rather  deal  with  that  quite  separately. 

1781.  What  took  place  in  the  aetual  manage- 
ment of  the  forest  alter  the  presentation  of  this 
report  of  1867  ? — I  should  like,  before  I  answer 
that  question,  to  point  out  the  great  importance 
of  that  claim  of  forest  law  over  private  estates ; 
and  that  has  assumed  greater  importance  since 
this  inquiry  began,  for  this  reason,  that  I  heard 
Mr.  Howard,  whose  name  is  attached  to  that 
report,  say  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the 
statements  of  law  wluch  were  contained  in  his 
reports;  and  notwithstanding  this  attack  against 
private  property  (because  it  is  nothing  else),  he 
declines  being  bound  by  his  legal  statements,  and 
places  the  whole  responsibility  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  solicitor.  It  is  his  name  which  gave  the 
value  to  that  statement;  it  is  his  name  which  will 
CQOtinue  to  give  the  value  to  it,  if  it  is  ever  going 
to  be  fought ;  and  he  does  not  really  know  now 
that  that  claim  has  been  retracted.  It  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  left  out  in  a  subsequent  report  of 
his  in  1871,  but  Mr.  Howaard  does  not  know  it. 

Lord  Edmgton. 

1782.  Tou  are  aware  that  the  Committee 
have  not  had  an  opportunity,  owing  to  accidental 
circumstances,  of  cross-examining  the  solicitor  on 
that  point? — I  know  that  be  is  not  through  his 
examination. 

Chairman. 

1783u  WiU  youTHiBt  to  the  twoiR«perta.  In 
theBeport  of  1867,  the  thi^d  pamget^h  ntates: 
s  4  "  The 
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"  The  New  Forest  contains  rather  more  than 
91,000  acres,  of  which  about  2,100  acres  are  the 
absolute  property  of  the  Crown,  free  from  all 
rights  of  the  Crown,  and  about  26,000  acres  are 
pnvate  property,  subject  to  the  forestal  rights  of 
the  Crown ; "  and  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
Report  of  the  8th  June  1871,  states:  "As 
regards  about  26,000  acres  of  that  quantity,  the 
soil  is  the  property  of  private  landowners  "  ? — 
That  is  exactly  the  point  which  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to;  it  is  word  for  word  the  same  as  the  1867 
report,  with  those  words,  "  subject  to  the  forestal 
rights  of  the  Crown,  struck  out. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

1784.  The  two  Beports  are  to  a  great  extent 
identical,  are  they  not? — Word  for  word  in  a 
great  portion  of  them. 

1785.  Tlie  latter  part  of  the  Report  of  1871,  I 
think,  dealing  with  a  new  subject  matter  ? — Yes, 
dealing  with  a  Parliamentary  subject. 

1786.  That  Parliamentary  subject  being  the 
result  of  the  action  taken  in  Parliament  by  the 
Resolution  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  passed  in 
1870?— Yes. 

1787.  Then  the  next  thing  which  occurred  was 
the  Bill  of  1871,  was  it  not?— Yes. 

1788.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say  with 
reference  to  tiiat  Bill;  if  there  is  any  very 
material  point,  will  you  bring  it  before  us? — I 
will  only  mention  two  circumstances,  namely, 
that  one  of  the  enactments  was  that  all  planted 
lands  should  be  assigned  to  the  Crown,  and  an- 
other was  that  the  words  of  the  statute,  which  we 
are  advised  to  take  as  meaning  only  planting 
twice,  should  be  taken  as  toties  quoties ;  and  there 
is  also  a  power  to  exclude  the  public  by  bye- 
laws. 

1789.  You  mean  from  the  commoners'  allot- 
ments ? — Yes. 

1790.  Did  the  commoners  propose  to  exclude 
the  public  in  that  way  ? — No. 

1791.  I  think  you  are  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission for  making  inclosures  in  the  forest  ? — 
I  am  ;  if  you  are  going  to  examine  me  upon  what 
we  have  done,  the  mmutes  would  shorten  my 
evidence,  but  I  can  ^o  on  without  them.  ( The 
Minutes  were  handed  to  the  Chairman). 

1792.  When  were  you  appointed  ? — It  was  in 
1866  that  I  was  appointed.  The  general  mode  of 
procedure  of  that  Commission  I  should  be  glad  to 
give.  It  is  this :  the  sites  of  new  inclosures  are 
settled  by  the  Office  of  Woods  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  their  deputy  surveyor,  and  these 
having  been  settled  they  are  laid  before  the  Com- 
missioners. Before  the  Act  of  1861,  the  Commis- 
sion, under  William  the  Third's  Act,  had  the 
power  given  them  to  raise  sufficient  funds,  by 
selecting  and  cutting  trees  for  sale,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  inclosures.  That  has  been  altered 
m  the  Act  01  1851,  by  adding  after  the  words 
«  Commissioners"  "  of  Woods  and  Forests,"  so 
that  the  Commissioners,  under  the  Act  of  Victoria, 
have  now  no  power  of  raising  any  funds,  and  have 
not  got  funds  in  their  hands. 

Chairman. 

1793.  You  refer  now  to  the  6th  clause  of  the 
Act  of  1851  ?— Yes,  to  the  6th  clause  of  the  Act 
of  1851. 

1794.  "  And  for  the  making  and  maintain- 
ing the  said  inclosures  so  to  be  set  out  and 


Chairman — continned. 

made  as  aforesaid,  and  for  defraying  the  charges 
thereof,  the  said  Commissioners  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues, 
for  the  time  being  shall  from  time  to  time  set 
out,  fell,  and  dispose  of  so  many  decayed  or 
other  trees  in  such  forest  (not  being  ship  timber) 
as  shall  be  necessary  to  make  and  mamtain  the 
said  inclosnres,  and  defray  the  expense  thereof"? 
—  Quite  80.  Previous  to  that  Act,  by  the  Act 
of  William  the  Third,  it  was  not  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  who  were  to  cut  down,  but  it 
was  "  the  said  Commissioners  so  to  be  autho- 
rised as  aforesaid,  or  any  six  of  them,  together 
with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  purveyors  of  His 
Majesty's  Navy,  shall  set  out  so  many  decayed 
trees  (not  being  ship  timber)  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  said  inclosure."  The  import- 
ance of  that  is  apparent,  I  think,  because  under 
William  the  Ihirtrs  Act  the  Conmaission  had  full 
power ;  under  the  Deer  Removal  Act  they  had 
no  power  at  all. 

1795.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  the  Conunis- 
eoiners  of  the  New  Forest  exercise  that  power 
prior  to  1851  ? — I  cannot  tell  you ;  I  have  not 
the  slightest  knowledge  before  1851,  and  I  have 
never  mquired  into  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
carried  out. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

1796.  There  was  a  Commission,  was  there  not, 
acting  before  this  Conunission,  which  was  ap- 
pointed under  the  Deer  Removal  Act;  I  mean  a 
Commission  which  from  time  to  time  was  issued 
by  warrant,  I  think,  from  the  Treasury,  for  in- 
closing under  William  the  Third's  Act  ? — I  be- 
lieve the  Commis.->ion  was  issued  with  the  same 
formalities  under  William  the  Third's  Act  as  it 
is  issued  now,  but  I  cannot  say  that  of  my  own 
knowledge ;  but  that  there  was  a  Commission 
issued  in  1851,  I  know. 

1797.  Perhaps  you  had  better  look  at  Mr. 
Gardiner's  bill  of  costs ;  in  that  I  observe  that 
on  the  16th  of  April  there  were  directions  given 
for  a  new  Commission  to  inclose  4,051  acres  in 
lieu  of  a  like  quantity  then  recentiy  flung  open  ? 
— I  see  it  is  so. 

1798.  And  on  the  22nd  of  May,  I  think,  the 
draft  of  the  Commission  was  approved  ? — Quite 
so,  according  to  this  bill  of  costs  which  you  have 
put  into  my  hand. 

1799.  On  the  27th  of  May  the  Commission 
were  summoned  to  meet  and  to  set  out  the  4,051 
acres  ? — According  to  this  bill  of  costs  it  is  so. 

1800.  So  that  concurrentiy  with  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Bill  of  1851,  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  give  the  Crown  a  titie  to  inclose 
16,000,  the  Crown  was  inclosing  again  4,051 
acres  under  William  the  Third's  Act? — That 
was  so. 

1801.  Then  if  4,000  acres  was  deducted  from 
the  acreage  which  the  Crown  first  asked  to  take 
in  their  Bill  of  1851,  they  were,  in  reality,  at  that 
time  getting  an  inclosure  of  4,051  acres  under 
another  Commission  ? — At  the  time  the  Bill  was 
passing  through  the  House  they  were  taking  a 
larger  quantity  under  William  the  Third's  Act 
than  ever  had  been  known  before,  namely,  4,000 
acres,  which  is  nearly  what  was  given  up  ;  I  do 
not  tiiink  the  two  had  any  connection  with  one 
another ;  but,  at  the  same  time  they  were  having  ^ 
this  Bill  passed  through  Parliament  to  give  them 
fresh  powers  of  inclosure,  they  were  usmg  to  the 
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utmost,  and  beyond  the  utmost,  as  we  say,  the 
powers  which  they  had  under  the  Act  of  William 
the  Third.  And  from  the  Minutes  you  will  find 
that  on  the  18th  of  June  a  Commission  meets,  it 
only  having  been  issued  on  the  27th  of  May, 
and  approves  of  4,051  acres  proposed  by  Lord 
Seymour.  The  result  of  that  was 'that  14,500 
acres  had  then  become  inclosed  under  William 
the  Third's  Act ;  I  speak  in  round  numbers. 

Lord  Eslington. 

1802.  That  being  2.300  acres  at  least  in  excess 
of  the  amount  that  they  had  the  right  to  inclose 
under  the  Act  of  William  the  Third? — As  we  say; 
I  think  the  noble  Lord  is  more  right  in  saying 
the  300  than  the  500. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

1803.  So  that  in  fact  it  would  not  be  so  material 
to  the  Crown,  as  a  matter  of  concession,  giving  up 
4,000  acres,  which  they  proposed  to  taKe  under 
the  Act  of  1851,  when  they  were  virtually  in- 
closing 4,051  acres  under  the  former  Act  of 
William  the  Third  ? — I  cannot  see  that ;  what 
tbey  asked  for  under  the  Deer  Removal  Act  was 
a  power  to  inclose  14,000  acres,  and  to  exercise 
what  they  considered  the  legitimate  power  which 
they  had  before ;  it  was  a  mere  power  on  each 
Act ;  I  do  not  think  it  balances  it  in  the  way  you 
suggest. 

1804.  Now,  will  you  proceed  to  what  was  done 
under  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  under  which  you 
are  a  Commissioner  ?  —  I  have  looked  at  the 
minutes;  I  went  to  the  Office  of  Woods  and 
looked  through  them,  and  I  will  take  them  very 
shortly.  The  first  meeting  under  the  Deer 
Bemoval  Act  was  on  the  5th  of  September  1855; 
then  there  were  four  inclosures  suggested,  and 
maps  were  laid  before  the  Commiaioners ;  I 
may  say  that  when  the  4,000  acres  to  which  I 
liave  already  referred  were  inclosed  in  that  rather 
hurried  way,  no  maps  appear  to  have  been 
before  the  Commissioners  at  all,  judging  by  the 
minutes.  Another  meeting  was  held  in  Novem- 
ber 1855,  when  a  petition  was  presented  from 
Bartley,  and  that  inclosure  was  lefl;  out  as  well 
as  another ;  and  three,  Milkham,  Sloden  New, 
and  Slufter  were  passed,  and  they  have  now  been 
made  inclosures ;  so  that  at  these  first  few 
meetings  there  were  some  objections ;  from  that 
time  for  11  years  there  was  no  meeting  of  the 
Commission. 

Lord  Eslington. 

1805.  It  would  be  desirable  to  know  the  amount 
of  the  inclosures  during  those  1 1  jrears  ;  the 
amoimt  I  mean  actually  inclosed  ? —  That  would 
be  from  1855  to  1866;  I  take  this  from  the 
returns  made  to  t.he  House  of  Lords,  moved  for 
by  Lord  Nelson,  and  I  find  the  return  is  this ; 
that  in  1859  Shave  Green  was  made  under  the 
Act  of  William  the  Third,  Brooke's  Hill,  Busketts 
Lawn,  Denny  Lodge,  Pound  Hill,  and  Dames 
Slough ;  that  is  all  the  inclosures  that  were  made 
tinder  that  Act.  There  were  some  then  made 
under  the  Deer  Removal  Act.  Under  the  Deer 
Kemoval  Act,  Milkham  inclosure  wasmade  in  1860. 

Chairmeat. 

1806.  That  was  authorised  in  1855,  was  it  not? 
— It  was  authorised  in  1855. 

1807.  At  the  second  meeting,  on  the  25th  of 
November  1855?— Yea;  Milkham  was  inclosed 

0.100. 
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at  a  reduced  acreage  to  what  it  was  proposed ; 
Vinney  Ridge,  Sloden  New,  Slufter,  and  Perry 
Wood. 

1808.  All  of  them  having  been  authorised  in 
1856  ?— AU  of  them,  I  think. 

1809.  And  not  inclosed  until  when? — At 
various  dates,  which  are  given  in  the  return. 

Lord  Eslington. 

1810.  "Which  were  made,  under  the  Deer  Re~ 
moval  Act,  300  acres  in  extent?— All  300  acres, 
or  over. 

Lord  Henry  Scott.  , 

1811.  At  the  first  meeting,  after  the  11  years 
interval,  what  was  proposed  f  —  The  third  meeting 
was  in  March  1866,  the  first  after  those  11 
years;  and  then  a  proposal  was  made  by  Mr. 
Howard  to  inclose  the  following  inclosures : 
Hawk  Hill,  proposed,  1,050  acres;  Deer  Leap, 
300  acres;  Matley,  1,100  acres;  Knight  Wood, 
750  acres;  Lucas  Castle,  1,950  acres;  King's 
Gam  Gutter,  1,050  acres;  Denny,  800  acres; 
and  Burley  Rocks,  650  acres ;  making  a  total  of 
7,650  acres. 

Chairman. 

1812.  Are  you  satisfied  that  Burley  Rocks 
was  included  ? — It  is  in  the  Return  which  was 
printed. 

1813.  It  is  not  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting, 
is  it  ? — I  have  copied  it  so.  You  will  find  it  m 
Lord  Nelson's  Return;  the  3rd  page.  It  is  the 
last  inclosure  of  those  which  had  been  mapped 
and  measured  for  the  purpose  of  inclosure ; 
"  Burley  Rocks,  in  Burley  Walk,  650  acres ;" 
what  I  have  read  out  is  identical  with  that  Re- 
turn. That  was  a  total  of  7,650  acres,  and  the 
whole  of  them  were  passed  without  one  single 
objection  being  made. 

1814.  By  the  Commissioners  ? — By  the  Com- 
missioners. 

1815.  Who  represented  the  commoners  to 
some  extent,  did  they  not  ? — I  do  not  know. 

1816.  They  ought  to  have  done  so,  ought  they 
not  ? — They  ought  to  have  done  so.  I  was  not 
there,  so  I  will  not  answer  for  anybody  else. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

1817.  This  was  before  you  were  a  Commis- 
sioner?— Just  before  I  became  a  Commis- 
sioner. 

Mr/  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

1818.  They  are  not  elected,  are  they? — They 
are  not  elected;  they  are  nominated  by  Her 
Majesty. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

1819.  The  appointment  is  in  Her  Majesty,  on 
the   recommendation  of  the   Commissioners  of 
Woods,  is   it  not? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  heard 
the  other  day ;  it  is  in  evidence.     So  that  this 
took  place  after  a  lapse  of  11  years.     When  the 
Act  was  new  there  seems  to  have  been  an  objec- 
tion or  two  raised  on  the  part  of  the  commoners ; 
yet  after  the  expiration  of  that  time  inclosures  to 
the  extent  of  7,650  acres,  one  of  them  alone  being 
2.000  acres,  were  passed  without  remark,  and 
thwe  had  been  no  puDUcity,  and  no  possible  power 
for  the  public  or  the  commoners,  apart  from  the 
extent  to  which  they  were  represented  in  ,the 
Commission,  to  know  what  was  going  to  \)9  taken 
into  consideration. 

T  1820.  I  was 
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ii^une  1820.  I  was  going  to  aak  you,  was  it  not  con- 

1875.  traiy  to  the  Act,  prescribing  the  procedure  upon 
the  part  of  the  Commissioner  of  Woods,  that  the 
Ciommissioner  of  Woods  should  select  the  lands, 
the  Act  providing  rather  that  the  Commiesionera 
themselves  should  ascertain  what  luid  was  most 
fit,  and  cauld  be  best  spared  for  inclosure, 
and  that  the  Commisabn  should  set  out  and' 
make  those  inclosures;  would  that  be  a  strict 
interpretation  of  the  law  ?  —  I  will  simply 
say  this,  that  under  the  3rd  section  of  the  Deer 
Removal  Act,  by  the  very  words  of  the  section, 
the  Commission  are  to  set  out  and  make  the 
inoloBures,  and  I  think  that  the  step  being  taken 
by  the  Office  of  Woods  of  selecting  through  their 
deputv  surveyor  in  the  first  instance,  without  any 
consultation  whatever  with  the  rest  of  the  Com- 
mission, is  contrary  to  the  wording  of  that  section, 
because  the  Conunission  are  to  set  out  and  to 
make  the  inclosures;  as  I  believe,  the  original 
proposals  ought  to  come  from  the  Coaimiesion,  and 
not  from  any  one  member  of  it,  unless  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Commission.  The  com- 
moiiers  have  so  far  a  representative  on  the  Com- 
mission that  they  are  told  to  set  it  out  where  it  can 
be  best  spared  from  the  commons,  and  for  that  rea- 
son an  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  where  it  can  be 
best  spar^,  and  not  a  map  sent  down  &om  the 
Crown  with  a  brown  spot  upon  it,  showing  the  «ug- 

f rested  inclosures ;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  impossible 
or   anybody  to  know  what  was   going  to  be 
done. 

1821.  The  next  meeting  waa  in  October  1866, 
was  it  not  ? — ^The  next  meeting  wasin  October  1 866, 
and  I  then  had  the  honour  of  being  put  on  the  Onn- 
miseion.  I  had  gcme  abroad,  or  I  was  going  abroad, 
and  I  was  not  able  to  attend  the  first  meeting 
after  I  was  appointed;  but  I  wrote  a  letter, 
which  I  sent  (I  nave  it  here)  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Commission,  whoever  he  might  be,  that  was 
sitting,  requesting  an  adjournment,  in  order  that 
publicity  might  be  given  to  such  a  large  acreage 
as  7,650  acres,  of  which  one  inclosure  was  2,000 
acres  in  one  block.  I  be^ed  thrai  to  adjourn, 
and  to  come  to  some  arrangement  with  regard  to 
publicity.  One  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr. 
Castleman,  will  be  found  to  have  backed  up  that 
application,  but  it  was  not  acceded  to.  Burley 
Rocks  Inclosure  (which  I  spoke  of  for  the  sake 
of  our  own  people  at  Burley)  was  at  once  kindly 
waived  by  Mr.  Howard ;  but  the  meeting  was 
not  adjourned,  and  they  proceeded  without  having 
any  further  publicity  on  that  occasion.  Mr. 
Castleman  raised  the  point,  but  he  was  overruled, 
loughttoadd  that  at  this  meeting,  in  October  1866, 
a  deputation  for  the  first  time  appeared  from  the 
commoners  to  memorialise  the  Commission,  and 
that,  I  believe,  was  in  consequence  of  information 
being  conveyed  to  them.  The  next  meeting 
was  in  1867,  when  I  was  present  for  the  first 
time. 

1822.  Have  you  anything  particular  to  say 
with  regard  to  tnat  meeting  ?— Yes.  Here  agtun 
the  commoners  were  shown  to  be  in  movement. 
A  deputation  attended  with  a  long  protest,  which 
I  cannot  presume  to  read,  but  I  nope  that,  at  all 
events,  some  honourable  Member  on  the  Com- 
mittee will  read  it.  Your  Lordship  appeared  at 
that  meeting  to  protest  against  that  large  mclosure 
called  Hawk  Hill,  which  shut  up  Beaulieu ;  and 
I  and  another  member  of  the  Commission  moved' 
as  to  the  stoppage  of  the  highways,  and  as  to 


Lord  Henry  /Sirof/— oontinued. 
making  proposed  inclosures  public  before  they 
were  finally  adopted.    I  have  not  got  the  terms 
of  that  resolution    in  my  own  abstract  of  the 
minutes,  but  it  is  before  you,  I  think. 

1823.  The  Commission,  I  think,  altered  that 
Hawk  Hill  inclosure? — Yes,  the  Commission 
altered  tiiat  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  over- 
tinrow  the  whole  of  those  inclosures  being  settled. 
As  I  have'  told  you,  they  were  passed  originally 
and  approved  ;  but  there  was  some  loophole  left, 
and  we  got  them  all  once  more  considered,  and 
not  half  of  them  have  been  nude.  Previous  to 
the  next  meeting  (the  next  meeting  was  the  31st 
October  1868)  the  report  of  Mr.  Howard,  dated  in 
1 867,  came  out ;  it  followed  very  immediately  upon 
the  action  of  the  Commission,  which  then  was  some* 
what  opposed  to  the  Crown  for  the  first  time;  and 
I  will  call  your  attention  to  iJie  eleventh  page  of 
Mr.  Howard's  report,  in  which  he  dealt  with  the 
Commission.  I  should  say  that  ail  those  in- 
closures, making  7,650  acres,  were  to  be  made 
under  the  Deer  Removal  Act.  Mr.  Howard, 
after  giving  their  names,  in  speaking  of  the  Com- 
missioners, says  this :  "  I  gladly  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  bear  testimony  to  the  entire 
impartiality  with  which  the  former  have  acted  in 
the  proceedings  taken  with  regard  to  the  in- 
closures already  completed  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  1851."  He  pointedly  reserves  his  ap- 
probation for  those  Commissioners  who  acted  np 
to  1851,  although  Commissioners  had  been  acting 
very  actively  under  another  Commission  of  1866 ; 
"  Under  these  circumstances  the  advisers  of  the 
Crown  have  not  hesitated  to  recommend,  as 
vacancies  in  the  Commission  occurred,  that  they 
should  be  filled  up  by  the  appointment  (beyond 
the  two  Commissioners,  who  must  necessarily  be 
justices  of  the  ^eace  for  Hampshire)  of  gentle- 
men interested  in  the  locality,  instead  of  oy  the 
nomination  of  persons  living  at  a  distance  from 
the  forest,  a  course  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, might  have  become  necessary."  We  the 
local  Commissioners  felt  that  this  was  such  an  im- 
tation  upon  us,  his  presenting  this  report  to  Par- 
liament, speaking  01  the  "  impartiality  "  of  those 
who  had  acted  up  1851,  and  leaving  out  those 
who  had  been  acting  since,  and  with  whom  there 
had  been  some  slight  contention,  that  we  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Lord  Eversley,  who  was  then 
moving  for  a  Committee  in  the  House  of  Lords^ 
and  begged  him  to  bring  that  matter  before  the 
Committee.  I  have  that  letter  with  me ;  it  was 
signed  by  eight  of  us. 

1824.  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to 
appoint  on  that  Commission  only  two  justices  of 
the  peace  connected  with  Hampshire,  and  iJiose 
need  have  no  connection  with  the  district,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Quite  so.  I  should  mention  also  that  m. 
that  year,  being  from  home,  in  a  county  pap^  I 
found  the  following  advertisement  referring  to 
the  inclosures  called  Hawk  Hill,  Matley,  Lucas 
Castle,  Highland  Water,  Acres  Down,  Kings 
Garn  Gutter,  and  Denny.  They  were  published 
in  this  way  :  "  Notice  is  hereby  given  "  (it  is  not  * 
signed),  "  That  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  under  the  Act  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  76,  will 
be  held  at  the  Queen's  House,  Lyndhurst,  at 
noon,  on  the  Slst  October  1868,  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  for  inclosures  certain  tracts  of  land, 
as  provisionally  approved  at  former  meetings, 
subject  to  certain  alterations  which  have  since 
been  made,  and  that  the  undermentioned  tracts 
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Lord  Henry  iScirff— continued, 
of  land  will  be  snbmitted  to  the  Conuniseionera 
ms  proper  to  be  inclosed."      That,   as   I  hare 
observed,  is  not  signed. 

1825.  Was  not  that  issued  with  the  authoritj 
of  the  Commission? — Here  {producing  it)  is  a 
copy  of  my  letter,  which  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Howard, 
b^^ng  to  know  what  Commissioner  had  au- 
thonsed  such  a  publication  as  that,  and  saying 
that  I  had  not  been  at  any  meeting  where  it  had 
been  authorised.  The  letter  I  had  in  return  waa 
^is  (producing  it),  enclosing  the  resolutions  about 
pabUcity:  "I  eadose  herewith  copies  of  two 
resolutions  unanimoudy  agreed  to  by  the  C<wn- 
aufiflioners  at  their  last  meeting,  on  25th  June 
18«7,  and  have  to  acquaint  you  that,  in  compli- 
ance with  those  resolutions,  I  gave  directions  for 
the  issue  of  the  notice  dated  14th  ultimo,  and  for 
the  insertion  ih  the  newspapers  of  that  adver- 
tisement referred  to  by  you."  Therefore  I  would 
praat  out  that  notwithstanding  our  resolution 
that  we  should  deal  with  these  inclosures  setting 
out  and  making  them,  yet  without  any  consultation 
■with  us,  the  Office  <rf  Woods  published  in  the 
papers  what  they  propose  to  take  in. 

Chairman. 

1826.  What  is  the  date  of  the  notice  ? — I  can- 
not give  you  the  date  of  the  paper  in  which  it 
appeared ;  it  is  not  dated,  and  it  is  not  s^ed. 
3vLt  the  date  of  my  letter  mentioning  it,  is  the 
29th  September  1868. 

1827.  Did  you  come  to  any  resolution  in  the 
Commission  to  appoint  a  committee  to  set  oat 
these  inclosures  bcdfore  that  date  ? — I  believe  we 
did ;  I  believe  it  was  in  June  1867.  I  can  tell 
you  that  from  this  official  letter;  yes,  on  the 
25th  of  June  1867  ;  **  It  was  arrai^ed  "  (this  is 
dated  Office  of  Woods,  14th  September  1868), 
"  that  tihree  or  more  Commissioners,  one  of  whom 
to  be  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  not  an  officer  of 
the  New  Fwest,  should  in  future  personally  in- 
spect the  tracts  of  land  proposed  to  be  set  out, 
and  the  Commissioners  wno  agreed  to  act  in  this 
matter  were  yourself  "  and  others. 

1828.  That  meeting  was  held  on  25th  June 
1867  ?— Yes. 

1829.  But  a  further  meeting  was  held  on  Slst 
October  1868?— Yes,  on  3lst  October  1868, 
afier  that  correspondence  which  1  have  al- 
luded to. 

1830.  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  the  resolutions  of  the  two 
meetings  ?— I  expect  there  is. 

1831.  At  the  first  meeting,  "  It  was  also  ar- 
raztged  that  three  or  more  Commissioners,  one  of 
-wbom  to  be  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  not  an 
officer  of  the  New  Forest,  should  in  future  per- 
sonally inspect  the  tracts  of  land  proposed  to  be 
set  out"?— Yes. 

1832.  And  on  the  Slst  of  October  1868  it  was 
**  proposed  by  Sir  Henry  Paulet,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Gore,  that  in  future  the  sites  of  all  indo- 
aures  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  New  Forest 
under  the  Deer  Bemoval  Act  shall  be  selected 
and  tlie  boundaries  defined  by  a  committee  of  the 
Commissioners ;  the  committee  to  be  named  by 
the  General  Conmiissioners,  and  that  the  follow- 
ing Commissioners  be  named  to  act  on  the  com- 
mittee; "  so  that  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  that 
lihat  advertisement  was  not  inserted  in  contraven- 
tion of  any  resolution  of  the  Commission  ?— It  was 
not  inserted  in  opposition  to  the  resolution  that 
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Chairman — continued. 

you  have  last  read,  because  that  was  a  resolution 
passed  in  consequence  of  what  took  place. 

1833.  There  is  a  distinct  difference  between 
the  two  resolutions? — There  is  a  distinct  dif- 
ference ;  "  personally  inspecting  tracts  of  land 
proposed  to  be  set  out "  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  setting  out  and  selecting  the  lands. 

1834.  It  may  be  quite  consistent  with  the  ad- 
vertisement proposing  to  set  out  such  tracts  of 
land  ? — I  think  it  is  consistent  with,  the  letter  of 
it,  but  it  struck  me  that  it  was  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit. 

1835.  There  is  no  question  of  good  or  bad 
faith,  I  mean? — No  question  of  good  or  bad 
faith,  but  it  is  a  case  showing  the  une  that  was 
taken. 

Lord  Eslington. 

1836.  Then  I  understand  that  now  the  Crown 
is  directly  represented  upon  that  Committee  by 
the  deputy  surveyor  and  by  him  alone  ?^And 
the  verderer. 

1837.  But  the  commoners,  according  to  that, 
have  a  distinct  majority  upon  that  Committee  ? — 
It  is  composed  of  myself,  Mr.  Compton,  Mr. 
Cumberbatch,  and  Sir  Henry  Paulet :  that  is  to 
say,  the  verderer  and  the  deputy  surveyor,  and 
two  independent  members.  I  must  allude  to  the 
meeting  of  Slst  October  1868,  because  that  has 
already  been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Howard.  In 
consequence  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a  former 
meeting,  he  read  an  opinion  as  to  the  power  of 
the  Commission  to  stop  highways.  The  case  was 
not  produced,  but  he  read  the  opinion;  we  have 
never  seen  the  case. 

Chairman. 

1838.  I  think  a  member  of  the  Commission  had 
requested,  had  he  not,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  should  be  taken  on  the 
matter  ? — They  had  requested  it,  and  we  rather 
expected  to  see  the  case,  but  the  case  we  did  not 
see  ;  the  resolution  was  then  passed  which  you 
have  referred  to  as  to  selecting  the  sites  and 
defining  the  boundaries. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

1839.  Then  you  cannot  state  whether  the 
opinion  was  taken  as  to  the  power  to  lock  the 
gates  as  well  as  to  stop  the  highways  ? — I  can- 
not tell  you ;  you  have  got  the  opinion  before 
you,  I  think.  The  next  meeting  is  the  9th  of 
August  1870,  when  the  committee  met  to  exer- 
cise their  powers  of  selection,  and  this  letter  was 
received  from  the  Office  of  Woods,  saying  that ; 
"  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  as  one  of  the  sub- 
committee, that  it  is  proposed  forthwith  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Commissioners  to  set  out  further 
inclosures,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  this 
Kesolution,  Mr.  Cumberbatch  has  been  in- 
structed to  arrange  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the 
sub-committee  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  Besolution ;  at  which  meeting  he  has 
been  directed  to  produce  the  plans  of  the  inclo- 
sures which  it  is  intended  on  behalf  of  the  Crown 
to  propose  as  most  proper  to  b^  set  out  by  the 
Commissioners."  That  was  subsequent  to  the 
•eoond  Resolution,,  by  which  it  was  suggested 
that  a  sub-committee  should  be  appointed  to 
select  the  sites  and  to  set  them  out.  We  were 
directed  not  to  select  the  sites  in  the  first  in- 
stance, but  to  take  selected  sites  and  consider 
them.     I  merely  mention  that  as  showing  the 
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Mr.  BfUiUe.  Lord  Henry  Scott — continued. 

»Vjune       ^®  ^^^^  ^^^  Crown  has  always  taken,  that  it  has 
jg-^         assumed  the  first  right,  notwithstanding  Beso- 
lutions,  to  selection.     I  should  say  that  the  sub- 
committee protested  against  that  letter  as  not  in 
accordance  with  the  arrangements. 

1840.  The  total  acreage  which  passed  then 
was  about  4928  acres,  was  it  not  ? — I  hare  not  the 
figures. 

Chairman. 

1841.  Can  you  give  the  letter  which  the  Com- 
mittee wrote  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  on 
that  occasion  ? — It  was  a  protest  in  our  report ;  I 
have  got  it  here. 

1842.  In  order  to  connect  your  naiTative,  let 
me  ask  you  this ;  is  it  not  the  fiwst  that  "  Sir 
Henry  Paulet  then  put  in  "  fat  a  meeting  of  the 
Commission  on  the  9th  of  August  1870)  "  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  new  inclosures 
proposed  to  be  set  out.  '  Lyndhurst,  9th  August 
1870.  Sir, — ^We  have  the  honour  to  inform  you 
that,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  bearing  date  9th 
June  1870,  No.  873,  we  herewith  transmit  to 
you  the  plans  of  projected  inclosures,  which  we 
beg  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  Commis- 
sion. We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your 
obedient  servants,  H,  C.  Paulet,  W.  Clement 
D.  Htdaile,  Henry  Compton,  L.  H,  Cumberbateh. 
To  the  honourable  James  K.  Howard'"? — Ihave 
no  doubt  that  is  so,  if  it  is  in  the  Minutes. 

1843.  And  the  schedule  of  inclosure  annexed 
was  this : 


No. 

on 

Map. 

Incloraree. 

W«lks. 

Qaantity. 

A.    B.  p. 

1 

Ashley    - 

AsUey   -        .       -       - 

700    0    0 

8 

Eyeworth 

Eyeworth  and    Bramble 
Bill. 

386    0    0 

« 

Markway 

Rhloefleld  and  WUverly  - 

536    0    0 

4 

Long  SIsde     - 

-    ditto    -    -  ditto 

405    0    0 

6 

Thomey  HDl  - 

Holmeeley      -       -       - 

400    0    0 

6 

Puinickg 

Broomy .       -       •       - 

575    0    0 

7 

Acres  Down    - 

Bolderwood    -        •        - 

416    3    9 

8 

AosetWood    - 

Eyeworth  and  Broomy    - 

440    0    0 

0 

Bratley   • 

Bnrley,    Bolderwood  and 
Broomy. 

730    0    0 

• 

making  in  all  4,596  acres  3  roods  and  9  perches? 
— I  have  no  doubt  that  that  is  so. 

1844.  Did  those  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee make  up  the  acreage  of  inclosures 
authorised  to  be  mclosed  by  the  Act  of  1851  ? — 
That  is  my  impression ;  I  think  it  was  stated 
that  it  was  so ;  I  think  that  is  in  the  Minutes,  but 
I  have  never  had  any  access  to  them  since ;  I 
mean  that  I  have  never  looked  into  them. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

1845.  Then  so  far  as  the  Commission  has 
acted,  supposing  that  to  be  the  case,  they  have 
virtually  set  out  the  actual  amount  due  to  the 
Crown  under  the  Act  of  1851,  have  they  not? — 
I  do  not  think  so ;  I  think  there  is  a  balance  due ; 
taking  the  10,000  acres  as  an  abstract  matter, 
there  is  a  balance  due  of  non-inclosure  lands. 


Lord  Henry  Sco/f— continued. 

1846.  But  if  2,000  acres  too  much  had  been 
inclosed  under  the  Act  of  William  the  Third, 
would  it  not  be  as  I  say  ? — I  put  that  on  one  side. 
I  mean  as  merely  Commissioner  of  the  Deer 
Removal  Act ;  I  believe  that  there  is  a  balance 
still  to  be  accounted  for  if  the  10,000  acres  are 
to  be  taken  in. 

1847.  Then  the  resolution  which  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1870,  generally  known 
as  Professor  Fawcett's  Resolution,  is  the  one 
obstacle  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  those 
acreages  which  have  already  been  set  out  and 
approved? — Yes.  I  see  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
9th  of  August  1870,  that  the  proposal  was  for  the 
balance  of  the  wh<4e  acreage;  but  it  was  objected 
to  that  unless  the  Conunissioner  of  Woods  was 
prepared  to  plant  the  whole,  it  would  not  be 
within  the  spirit  of  the  Act  to  allot  any  that  he 
was  not  ready  to  plant;  and  I  think  that  you  will 
find  in  the  Minutes  that  Mr.  Howard  stated  that 
fae>  should  "  recommend  "  the  whole  5,000  acres 
to  be  inclosed  and  planted ;  and  then  the  Conw 
mission  passed  this  resolution :  "  That  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  Commission  to  make  the  inclosures 
under  Section  3,  and  to  direct  at  what  spots  gates 
should  be  placed  in  the  fences."  At  the  next 
meeting,  on  the  14th  of  September  1870,  Mr. 
Howard  handed  in  a  written  protest,  which  has 
been  already  before  you,  against  the  resolution 
of  the  Commission  passed  at  the  last  meeting 
objecting  to  the  power  of  the  Commission  to  make 
inclosures   or  to  place  gates.     The  reason  he 

fave  was  a  most  rorcible  one,  namely,  that  we 
ud  no  money  whatever  to  make  them,  which 
was  certainly  the  fact ;  so  that  if  we  pass  a  tract 
of  land  for  inclosure  which  he  disapproves  we 
cannot  make  it. 

1848.  Then  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission, 14th  of  September  1870,  I  think  that 
question  was  raised  as  to  whether  2,000  acres  and 
odd  more  than  was  right,  had  been  taken  under 
William  the  Third'j  Act,  was  it  not? — It  was. 
It  was  your  Lordship  who  brought  it  before  us  in 
a  memorial,  and  a  resolution  was  proposed  and 
seconded  in  these  terms :  "  That  this  Commission 
do  not  sanction  the  full  acreage  of  10,000  acres 
under  the  Deer  Removal  Act  until  the  allegation 
that  2,500  acres  have  been  inclosed  in  excess  of 
the  acreage  permitted  uuder  William  the  Third's 
Act,  made  m  the  memorial  presented  by  Lord 
Henry  Scott,  h.f.,  has  been  investigated,  and 
an  opinion  given  on  the  interpretation  of  that 
Afct  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  to  the  Com- 
mission, and  that  this  meeting  be  adjourned." 
Mr.  Howard  said  that,  as  Commissioner  of  Woods, 
he  denied  the  law  propounded,  and  that  he  would 
not  prepare  a  case,  but  that  he  would  submit  any 
case  sent  to  him  by  the  Commission  to  the  legal 
advisers  of  the  Office,  and  when  accepted  oy 
them,  direct  it  to  be  laid  before  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown.  Of  course  a  part  of  the  Com- 
mission refused  to  prepare  a  case,  or  did  not  pre- 
pare a  case,  and  we  have  never  met  since. 

1849.  You  said  you  wish  to  refer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  rolling  power ;  perhaps  it  will  come  in 
here  best  as  a  separate  point.  Perhaps  you 
would  tell  us  this ;  is  not  the  rolling  power  re- 
ferred to  in  that  Bill  of  1871 ;  you  have  mentioned 
that  to  us  as  one  of  the  points  ? — In  the  Bill  of 
1871,  there  was  that  provision  that  I  mentioned, 
enacting  what  the  interpretation  of  the  Act  c^ 
William  the  Third  should  be   as  to  the  power 
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which  we  call  the  roUing  power.  That  question 
applies  in  exactly  the  same  way  to  each  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  plantations  are 
made.  There  are  three  Acts  of  Parliament 
under  which  plantations  are  made,  the  Acts  of 
William  the  Third,  Geoise  the  Third,  and 
Yictoria.  The  question  of  the  rolling  power 
applies  to  the  whole,  but  is  raised  especially  on 
the  Act  of  William  the  Third,  which  was  the  first. 
I  will  just  mention  that  no  counsel's  opinion  was 
taken  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  as  to  this 
matter;  but  I  have  in  my  hand  an  opinion  oi 
Queen's  counsel  with  regard  to  that,  and  I  will 
read  out,  if  it  so  pleases  the  Committee,  the 
question  and  answer  which  are  given  on  that 
opinion,  or  I  will  state  what  he  says,  whichever 
may  be  most  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the 
Conunittee. 

Chairman. 

1850.  Will  you  state  the  general  effect  ?— The 
case  sets  out  simply  the  Statutes,  and  asks  these 
questions :  "  What  extent  of  lands  from  the 
wastes  of  the  New  Forest  the  Crown  had  authority 
to  inclose  under  the  Act  of  William  the  Third  ? 
whether  the  power  of  flinging  open  to  common 
and  inclosing  in  lieu  of  lands  flung  open  could  be 
exercised  to  an  unlimited  extent,  or  whether  the 
Act  authorises  two  inclosures  only  of  6,000  acres 
each?"  That  I  think  raises  the  question,  and 
IVIr.  Kingdon,  the  Queen's  counsel's,  answer  is 
this :  "  1  am  of  opinion  that  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  under  the  Act  of  William  the  Third,  to 
lay  open  inclosures  and  to  inclose  other  lands  in 
lieu  of  the  inclosures  so  laid  open,  could  not  be 
exercised  to  an  unlimited  extent,  but  was  limited 
to  12,000  acres  in  the  whole,  and  that  as  soon  as 
12,G00  acres  shall  have  been  once  inclosed,  the 
power  of  the  Crown  under  that  Act  to  inclose 
ceases."  The  question  is  again  put,  "  Whether 
the  Act  of  48  Geoge  the  Third,  in  anyway  am- 
plifies the  powers  of  the  Crown  to  inclose  as  to 
area,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent?"  The  answer 
is,  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Act  of  George  the 
Third  does  not  in  any  way  amplify  the  powers 
of  the  Crown  to  inclose  as  to  area."  Then 
the  other  question  is  as  to  the  Deer  Re- 
moval Act;  does  that  amplify  them?  and  his 
answer  is:  "I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Deer 
Removal  Act  does  not  in  any  way  amplify  the 
powers  of  the  Crown  to  inclose,  further  than  to 
add  10,000  more  acres  to  the  6,000  acres  sub- 
jected to  inclosure  by  the  former  Acts,  with  a 
similar  limited  power  of  laying  open  the  10,000 
acres,  and  inclosing  other  10,000  acres  in  lieu 
thereof."  Then  the  next  question  is,  "  Can  the 
Crown,  under  the  provisions  of  the  three  Acts 
referred  to  or  any  of  them,  inclose  more  than 
32,000  acres  in  uie  whole  from  the  wastes  of 
the  forest?"  His  answer  is,  that  he  is  of 
opinion  that  they  cannot;  and  with  regard  to  that, 
finding  the  question  still  disputed,  the  same  case 
was  laid  before  Lord  Justice  Mellish  and  Mr. 
Kingdon  in  consultation.  They  agreed,  I  be- 
lieve, in  their  opinions.  Lord  Justice  Mellish 
was  called  to  the  Bench  before  the  opinion  was 
written ;  but  I  have  the  authority  of  the  solicitor 
to  say  that  it  was  simply  in  consequence  of  its 
not  being  in  time  to  be  signed  that  we  have  not 
got  Lord  Justice  Mellish's  opinion  to  put  before 
you  now ;  he  was  consulted,  and  they  had  their 
conference. 

0.100. 
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1851.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  the  Act  of      iT^ne 
Woolmer  was  to  be  taken  as  a  parallel  Act  to  the        ,g-c. 
New  Forest  on  this  question  of  totiet  quoties.    1 

think,  if  I  know  that  Act,  the  language  is  totally 
different,  is  it  not,  from  the  language  of  the  New 
Forest  Act? — The  language  of  the  Act  of 
Woolmer  as  to  this  rolling  power  is  different, 
and  cannot  be  construed  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Act  of  William  the  Third  and  the  Deer  Removal 
Act ;  but  it  was  said  that,  although  that  might 
be  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  (it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  solicitor  to  the  Office  admitted  that  the 
other  day)  the  intention  was  to  have  the  rolling 
power.  Now,  I  think  I  have  a  very  good  proof 
of  what  the  intention  of  the  Act  was.  It  ex- 
actly followed  the  Act  about  •  Dean  Forest. 
Dean  was  22,000  acres ;  they  took  power  to  plant 
11,000  acres  of  Dean  forthwith,  and  they  took 
power,  when  they  flung  out  any  part  of  that 
11,000,  to  take  in  a  similar  quantity  again.  Two 
plantings  therefore  occupied  the  whole  of  Dean  ; 
and  tlie  only  intention  the  Crown  could  have  had 
was  to  use  words  sufficient  to  carry  out  that,  and 
those  words  were  used.  They  are  copied  into 
the  Act  of  William  the  Third,  and  therefore  must 
be  used  with  the  same  intention  as  they  were 
before.  The  opinion  that  I  have  read  would  not 
apply  to  the  Act  of  Woolmer,  and  it  is  very 
natural  that  it  should  not,  because,  in  the  Act  of 
Woolmer  there  are  no  such  words  as  "  can  be 
best  spared  from  the  commoners,"  and  it  is 
without  the  same  words  as  to  the  rolling  power. 

1852.  How  does  the  point  of  toties  quoties 
affect  the  general  public  as  well  as  the  com- 
moners?— Of  course,  toties  quoties  means  covering 
the  forest  with  a  wood ;  nothing  less ;  it  cannot 
mean  anything  less. 

1853.  And  as  far  as  the  commoners  would  be 
concerned,  it  would  simply  mean  that  they  would 
be  entirely  planted  out  ? — Of  course  we  should ; 
that  is  one  oi  the  objects. 

1854.  Then  you  do  not  suppose  that  Parlia 
ment  ever  coula  have  had  that  intention  when  it 
passed  the  Act  of  1851  ? — It  is  not  for  me  to  in- 
terpret the  intentions  of  Parliament;  but  I  do 

not  think  it  is  a  reasonable  arrangement  to  have  * 

been  made  outside  Parliament,  and  therefore  I 
do  not  think  it  is  reasonable  inside. 

1855.  There  are  just  a  few  points  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sale  of  the  lands  free  from  common 
rights,  about  which  I  should  like  to  ask  you. 
The  point  you  wish  to  bring  before  the  Com- 
mittee is  this :  I  suppose,  that  if  land  could  be 
to  any  great  extent  sold  free  from  common  rights, 
it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  Ciown  really  to 
sell  the  whole  of  the  New  Forest  completely,  if 
it  so  pleased  ? — It  is  quite  clear  that  that  must 
be  so.     However  limited  the  extent  to  which  you 

S've  the  power,  and  the  power  is  limited  to  a 
ousand  pounds  in  each  instance,  it  must,  like 
the  rolling  power  of  planting,  though  it  may  take 
some  time,  give  an  eventual  power  of  selling  the 
whole  forest  if  that  is  true.  Mr.  Phinn,  as  I 
have  already  said,  claimed  it,  and  for  the  first 
time  almost,  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  value  of 
the  common  rights.  It  is  alluded  to,  in  1648,  by 
Mr.  Milne,  at  Questions  4761  and  4768  ;  he  was 
Commissioner  of  Woods  at  that  time,  and  he 
points  out  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  iniustice  that  is  worked  to  the  com- 
moners by  the  land  being  sold,  free  of  common 
T  3  rights. 
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11  June  righU,  and  tiieir  getting  none  of  the  purcfaaee- 
1875.  money;  and  he  says  he  thinks  that  ought  to 
be  met  by  legislation.  That .  came  from  Ike 
Office  of  Woods ;  but  the  fact  is  tliis,  that  there 
is  no  such  power.  It  is  the  98th  section  of  10 
Geo.  4,  c.  50,  upon  which  the  power  now  hinges. 
We  have  taken  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cotton, 
Queen's  counsel,  also  of  Mr.  Dart,  who  is  a  very 
eoiinent  conveyancer;  and  here  is  the  opinion: 
they  say  that  there  is  no  such  power;  that  the 
power  of  the  Crown  under  that  section  is  to  sell 
what  belongs  to  them,  not  what  belongs  to  ihe 
oommoners,  and  therefore  they  have  no  right  to 
sell  anythmg  free  of  common  right  Th^  ha^ 
been  done  up  to  12,000  /. 

1856.  I  suppose  you  would  have  no  objection, 
provided  that  tbe  commoners  had  an  equitable 
share  of  the  money  that  was  realised  by  sach 
eales,  that  parcels  of  land  should  be  sold  for  the 
convenience  of  small  proprietors  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  both  accommodation  land  for  gardens 
and  for  the  poorer  allotments  ? — I  think,  myself, 
it  would  be  a  very  wise  and  prudent  thing  to  have 
this  done  under  a  certain  limit  and  under  a  certain 
power.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  at  the  sole 
will  of  the  Crown  or  the  Office  of  Woods ;  but 
think  that  limited  sales  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing the  convenience  of  smaller  or  larger  pro- 
prietors would  be  very  useful.  I  know  many 
small  men  now  who  would  be  glad  to  buy  a 
quarter  or  half  an  acre  of  land  adjoining  their 
houses,  and  they  have  got  the  money  to  do  it. 

1857.  And  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  them, 
would  it  not  ? — I  believe  it  would  be  a  benefit  to 
them. 

Lord  Eslingtoti. 

1858.  With  reference  to  this  matter  of  the 
sales  of  land  under  the  10th  of  George  the  Fourtib, 
you  say  that  12,000  /.  worth  in  value  has  been 
sold  in  all? — I  believe  so;  I  am  always  speaking 
in  round  numbers. 

1859.  Has  any  claim  been  put  in  by  the  com- 
moners to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  those  sales  ? — 
No,  they  have  no  grounds  on  which  to  claim  a 

,  share. 

1860.  But  their  conunon  rirfits,  before  those 
sales,  were  undisputed,  over  Uiose  portions  of 
land  ? — Quite  so. 

1861.  Consequently,  according  to  the  opinion 
that  you  h^ve  received  from  two  high  legal  au- 
thorities, in  strictness,  those  sales  were  not  legal  ? 
— Quite  so.  It  will  be  necessary  in  any  legisla- 
tion that  follows  this  inquiry  to  take  care  to  pre- 
vent injury  being  done  to  those  who  bought  those 
lands. 

1862.  But  you  distinctly  contend  that  in  the 
matter  of  those  sales  the  rights  and  the  interest 
of  the  commoners  have  been  entirely  overlooked  ? 
— Quite  so ;  and  I  follow  also  Mr.  Milne  in  the 
same  opinion,  in  1848. 

1863.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  Commission,  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  for  1 1  years,  namely, 
from  1855  to  1866,  the  Commission  never  sat? — 
That  I  take  from  the  minutes. 

1864.  Therefore  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
the  Commission  neglected  its  duties  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

1865.  Why  do  you  say  that  you  do  not  think 
80? — Because  I  think  tnat  the  Crown  had  a 
right  to  select  their  own  time  of  taking  in  what 
tbey  li^  ^he  power  to  take  in ;  the  Commission 


Lord  Etlington — coatinued. 

might  have  interfered ;  but  I  do  not  thsnk  it  was 
their  duty  to  interfere. 

1866.  Then  are  we  to  understand  UtaX  during 
that  time  the  only  incloanres  that  were  set  out 
were  inclosed  under  the  Act  of  William  the 
Third?— No. 

1867.  But  there  were  incloeures  set  out  under 
the  Act  of  1851  during  that  time,  were  there 
not? — Not  during  the  11  years,  not  set  out;  it 
was  all  stopped.  They  were  dealing  with  the 
land  that  they  had  before  that ;  they  were  dealing 
with  land  th«t  they  hwi  got  up  to  1855.  During 
that  time  they  had  got  4,000  acres  undw  William 
tile  Third,  and  a  certain  number  of  acres,  which 
you  can  see  on  the  return,  under  Victoria. 
One  of  my  presumj^ons  is  this,  that  they  had 
not  the  power  to  plant  them,  because  an  enormous 
quantity  of  plants  are  required  for  sudi  an  acre- 
age. 

1868.  But  was  it  not  distinctly  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  enter  into  a  question  of  that  kind  ? 
— I  should  have  thought  not ;  I,  as  Commissioner, 
shall  be  delighted  to  find  that  for  20  years  to 
come  there  is  no  suggestion  to  inclose  any  more, 
even  if  we  are  left  alone ;  but  I  do  not  think  that, 
as  a  Commissioner,  it  is  my  duty  to  say  to  Her 
Majesty,  or  to  the  Office  of  Woods,  "  You  are 
neglectinsr  your  interest  in  not  taking  in  this 
land." 

1869.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  procedure  before 
this  Commission,  you  yourself  have  attended 
several  meetings  of  the  Commisaon  ? — I  think  I 
have  attended  them  all  since  that  time,  when  I 
was  abroad. 

1870.  The  Committee,  as  1  understood,  that  is 
to  say,  the  sub-committee  of  the  Commission  now 
appomted,  consists  of  four  persons ;  supposing  a 
conflict  of  opinion  to  exist  between  the  two  inde- 
pendent Commissioners,  if  I  may  so  term  them, 
and  the  verderer  and  the  duputy  surveyor,  what 
would  be  the  course  of  procedure  then ;  has  the 
chairman  a  casting  vote? — I  cannot  tell  you  ;  we 
should  return  what  we  had  done,  and  leave  the 
Commission  to  act  upon  it ;  we  might  all  have 
different  opinions ;  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  in  one 
instance  each  one  of  us  had  not  a  different  opinion ; 
and  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  have 
done  anything ;  we  should  have  returned  that  to 
our  principal  Dody,  the  Commission. 

1871.  And  the  Commission  would  then  take 
into  their  own  hands,  I  presume,  the  power  of 
ordering  or  disallowing  the  inclosure;  how  would 
that  be  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  what  they  would  do; 
I  should  think  they  would  probably  judge  which 
of  the  four  had  the  best  reasons  to  give,  and  beg 
them  to  re-consider  it ;  and  if  they  would  not, 
then  they  would  act  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility. 

1872.  Has  a  case  of  that  kind  occurred  ? — No, 
I  think  never. 

1873.  Then  have  the  proceedings  gone  oh 
smoothly,  and  have  there  been  no  conflicts  of 
opinion  ? — If  you  are  asking  about  the  sub-com- 
mittee, we  have  had  several  differences  of  opinion, 
but  I  think  that  the  minority  has  always  rather 
gracefully  yielded  to  the  majority;  I  will  confess 
that  I  have  been  sometimes  in  the  minority,  and 
I  have  never  carried  out  my  opposition,  except 
as  to  the  old  woods. 

1874.  As  a  Commissioner,  do  you  feel  in  dis- 
charging your  duties  on  that  Commission,  that 
you  are  bound  to  consider  the  interests  of  the 

public 
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public  ia  the  matter  of  tlie  interruption  of  high- 
ways ? — I  do  moet  strongly ;  I  believe  I  have 
omitted  to  say  till  this  moment  that  we  have  also 
taken  Lord  Justice  Mellish's  opinion  and 
Mr.  Eangdon's  opinion  as  to  the  power  of  the 
Commission,  and  they  say  that  we  have  no  power 
to  stop  up  highways. 

1876.  And  yon  are  guided  by  that  opinion  in 
the  course  you  pursue  on  tiiat  Commission  1—1, 
personal^,  am. 

1876.  Have  yon  fona^  that  yon  have  been 
overmled  in  taking  that  course  by  other  members 
of  the  Commission,  by  the  majority  of  the  C<Hn- 
misaon,  in  any  case  ? — We  have  been  overruled 
to  that  extent,  that  Mr.  Howard  has  protested 
against  our  power  to  set  out  highways  or  put 
gates  pr<^eny  looked ;  he  says  that  we  have  no 
such  power. 

1877.  Then  Mr.  Howard,  in  that  respect^  is  in 
distinct  ecmfliet  with  those  two  authorities  that 
you  have  just  quoted  ? — In  distinct  conflict ;  but 
then  he  hunseli,  on  the  part  of  the  Commission, 
has  taken  a  legal  opinion,  and  as  sometimes 
happens,  it  appears  (we  have  not  seen  the  case) 
that  the  legal  opinions  differ ;  that  one  says  we 
have  got  no  right  to  touch  the  highways,  and  the 
other  says  that  we  have  the  right  to  close  the 
whole  up. 

1878.  Did  yon  take  that  opinion  of  Lord 
Justice  Mellish  in  your  individual  capacity  as  a 
magistrate,  or  as  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
or  with  the  authority  of  the  Commission?  — 
Neither.  It  was  not  taken  by  me  personally ;  it 
was  taken  by  the  New  Forest  Association,  be- 
cause our  ways  were  becoming  blocked  up ;  it 
was  represented  to  us  that  passage  was  diffi- 
cult, and  having  taken  action  myself  before  the 
Committee  and  being  overruled,  I  took  that 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Association. 

1879.  But  in  no  sense  did  you  take  it  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  ? — Not  the  least ;  to 
show  that  that  is  so,  I  may  say  that  when  I  asked 
Mr.  Howard  to  read  his  case  he  said,  "  If  you 
will  produce  your  case,  I  will  jjroduce  mine,"  and 
I  stud,  "  It  is  not  my  case,  it  is  the  case  of  the 
association. 

1880.  The  petition,  of  which  you  are  particu- 
larly cognisant,  states  that  too  large  a  proportion 
of  tiie  best  land  in  the  forest  has  been  selected 
for  inclosure ;  now  is  that,  in  your  opinion,  a  valid 
allegation  ? — It  is.  » 

1881.  Will  you  mention  an  Inclosure  made 
under  the  Act  of  1851,  in  which  you  are  of 
opinion  that  the  beet  land  of  the  forest  has  been 
selected  ? — I  should  think  Vinney  Bidge,  Milk- 
ham,  ^^en,  Slufter,  and  Perry  Wood. 

1882.  It  is  your  opinion  that  the  best  land  of 
the  forest,  or  s(Hne  of  the  best  lands  of  the  forest, 
has  been  taken  in  in  those  inclosures  ? — I  must 

fuard  myself,  of  course,  as  not  being  a  surveyor, 
ut  that  is  my  opinion ;  if  I  mi^t  have  one 
of  those  maps  it  would  help  me  very  much.  (A 
map  wot  handed  to  the  mtnets). 

1883.  But  what  is  the  test  which  you  would 
apply  to  those  lands  in  order  to  prove  the  all^^ 
tion  that  they  are  the  best  lands  of  the  forest  ? — 
My  first  test  would  be  only  my  simple  agricul- 
tural and  arboricultural  knowledge  as  to  where 
trees  grow  best,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the  s<h1  ; 
and  I  should  be  also  influenced  by  the  opinion  di 
competent  persons  in  judging. 

0.100. 
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1884.  Is  it  not  a  very  fair  and  a  very  common 
test  to  apply  to  the  value  of  forest  land,  whether 
it  grows  oak  well  or  not  ? — I  should  think  so. 

1885.  How  are  the  oaks  growing  in  those  in- 
closures ? — In  some  places  well,  in  other  places 
very  badlv. 

1886.  You  do  not,  I  suppose,  intend  to  repre- 
sent, do  you,  that  the  whole  of  those  inclosures 
are  composed  of  the  best  land  of  the  forest? — 
Certainly  not ;  I  think  Mr.  Clutton's  mode  of 
divifflon  is  an  easy  one  to  arrive  at  the  bottom  of 
these  questions  which  you  are  mentiomng, 
namely,  dividing  them  into  three  qualities,  calling 
them  10 «.,  5 «.,  and  la.  6d.  lands ;  I  state 
broadly  as  my  view  of  those  inclosures,  speaking 
only  as  a  country  gentleman  knowing  something 
about  soil,  that  the  bulk  of  the  inclosures  is  made 
up  of  the  10  s.  and  6  s.  lands. 

1887.  Is  there,  in  j^our  opinion  (because  that 
is  in  your  own  immediate  neighbourhood),  a  large 
quantity  of  good  land  in  Oakley  inclosure  ? — I 
believe  Oakley,  to  speak  broadly,  is  all  good  land^ 
but  then  it  was  made  under  William  Sie  Third, 
and,  as  you  will  see,  of  course  It  follows  the 
bottom ;  and  that  was  one  reason  why,  I  thinks 
having  a  Commission  suddenly  appointed  as  the 
Deer  Removal  Act  was  passing  through  Parliar 
ment,  to  take  land  In  which  could  only  be  fit  for 
oak,  if  the  Comnilsioa  did  their  duty,  was  rather 
hard  upon  us.  They  ought  to  have  waited. 
When  that  Act  passed,  then  other  trees  mi^t 
have  coine  in  ;  Ibut  Instead  of  that  they  took 
4,000  acres  in  a  great  hurry. 

1888.  I  think  another  allegation  of  the  peti-> 
tion  is  that  the  fuel  rights  are  not  duly  satisfied? 
— The  12th  clause  of  the  petition  is,  "  that  by 
the  reduction  of  beech  timber,  the  fuel  rights  of 
the  commoners  are  prejudiced." 

1889.  And  can  you  confirm  that  allegation? — 
I  can  confirm  it  in  this  way,  that  a  great  quan- 
tity of  old  beech  and  old  timber  which  would 
have  made  good  fuel  wood,  had  been  sold  very 
near  the  residences  of  the  owners  of  fuel  wood, 
and  consequently  they  have  got  to  go  further  for 
it ;  and  also,  I  say,  that  It  is  so,  in  this  way ;  the 
Crown  say  that  they  are  obliged  to  find  380 
trees,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to  furnish  the 
fuel  rights,  whereas  they  have  sold  thousands  of 
trees,  which  would  have  been  ample  for  many 
years,  by  cutting  them  down  in  the  inclosures 
which  they  have  made. 

1890.  You  do  not  know  of  cases  In  which  pei^ 
sons  have  applied  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  fuel 
rights  and  been  refused  ? — Never ;  on  the  con- 
trary they  are  allotted  with  great  precision ;  and 
as  we  have  come  to  a  settlement  with  regud  to 
the  question,  we  cannot  complun  either  of  the 
quantity  or 'the  time  when  it  is  allotted ;  but  it 
Is  certainly  a  fact  that  we  have  got  to  expend  a 
good  deal  more  labour  In  going  distances  for  it. 

1891.  Are  the  turbary  rights  duly  satisfied  ? — • 
Yes,  as  far  as  I  know.  They  are  very  valuable 
indeed  to  the  poor  commoners  especially.  I  use 
them  myself;  but  to  the  cottagers  they  are  ai 
very  great  value.  I  never  heard  them  complun 
that  they  could  not  get  turf. 

1692.  The  rights  of  that  class  are  second  only 
in  importance  to  the  rights  of  pasturage,  are  they 
not? — It  is  difficult  to  say.  Pannage  is  (very 
valuable  too ;  but  I  should  say  fuel  right  is  a 
very  important  right  also ;  it  makes  a  difference 
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in  the  rent  of  a  house,  letting  it  on  easy  terms 
of  H.  a  year ;  I  get  i  /.  a  year  more  for  a  house 
having  fuel  rights. 

1893.  And  is  not  coal  extremely  dear  in  that 
country  ? — Coal  is  extremely  dear. 

1894.  I  understand,  to  refer  once  more  to  Mr. 
Clutton's  evidence,  which  is  very  important,  that 
you  contend  two  points.  First  of  all  that  Mr.  Glut- 
ton, having  been  in  concert  with  the  solicitor  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  ought,  when  he  expressed 
his  former  opinion  as  to  value,  to  have  been  fully 
informed  of  the  forestal  rights ;  that  is  your  first 
contention  ? — That  is  so. 

1895.  And  that  he  probablj^  was  ? — Yes. 

1896.  Your  second  contention  I  understand  to 
be  this,  that  it  is  beside  the  question  for  Mr. 
Clutton  now  to  abandon  those  opinions  formed 
in  concert  with  the  solicitor,  because  the  amount 
of  compensation  granted  was  computed  upon  the 
estimate  which  he  then  formed  of  the  land? — I 
say  so.  It  is  a  long  question ;  but  I  say  this, 
that  working  out  the  14,000  acres,  at  Mr.  Glut- 
ton's figures,  confirm  his  reckoning  of  half  be- 
longing to  the  forest. 

1897.  But  the  Crown  only  obtained  10,000 
acres  ? — They  knocked  off  the  4,000  acres. 

1898.  Had  they  obtained  the  4,000  acres,  do 
you  think  it  would  have  been  a  full  Satisfaction 
©f  these  forestal  rights? — I  think  a  great  deal 
more  ;  but  then  you  know  I  am  not  a  surveyor. 

1899.  Has  the  stock  of  game  in  the  forest  di- 
minished or  increased,  in  your  opinion,  since  the 
new  arrangement  in  reference  to  licenses,  alter- 
ing them  from  1  /.  to  20  /.  ? — The  rabbits  have 
increased  materially.  I  never  saw  during  my 
time,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  holding  a  license 
for  nothing  (I  have  always  refused  to  hold  it  for 
something)  the  quantity  of  rabbits  that  there 
are  now ;  but  from  inquiries  which  I  have  made, 
I  think  the  remainder  of  the  game  has  decreased, 
and  especially  black  game. 

1900.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  more  shoot- 
ing under  the  20  /.  license  than  there  formerly 
was  under  the  I  /.  license  ? — Infinitely  more. 
There  is  hardly  a  day  in  the  week  that  there  are 
not  three  or  four  parties  which  put  up  at  our 
little  village  in  Burley,  and  they  are  always 
round  me,  and  on  one  occasion  they  finished  up 
by  shooting  a  tame  cock  pheasant,  with  one  leg, 
off  my  keeper's  wicket  gate. 

1901.  May  not  that  avidity  be  attributable  to 
the  high  price  charged  for  the  license  ? — I  beg 
most  distinctly  to  say  that  I  do  not  blame  the 
licensees  for  a  moment ;  it  is  rather  annoying  to 
private  owners ;  but  I  think  if  I  were  a  man  with 
a  20 1,  license  I  should  shoot  as  hard  as  ever  I 
could  shoot. 

Colonel  Kin^giote. 

1902.  Twelve  thousand  pounds  has  been  re- 
ceived, you  say,  by  the  Crown  for  land  which 
you  think  the  commoners  have  a  right  to,  or  to  a 
portion  of  it;  was  not  that  chiefly  obtained 
through  the  sale  of  land  to  the  railway? — No, 
that  is  a  different  sum  altogether ;  the  1 2,000  /. 
obtained  by  the  railway  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
entirely. 

1903.  What  is  the  sum  which  you  alluded  to? 
—Various  portions  sold  under  that  George  the 
Fourth's  Act ;  the  railway  land  was  sold  under 
the  special  Bailway  Act  of  1845,  I  think. 

1904.  According  to  your  opinion,  and  also  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  two  counsel  whom  you 


Colonel  Kingscote — continued. 
have  quoted,  you  say  that  the  Crown  have  no 
right  to  sell  a  rood  of  land  in  the  forest  without 
first  compensating  the  commoners  ? — Not  free  of 
common  rights,  not  a  rood. 

1905.  But  at  the  same  time,  you  would  advo- 
cate taking  powers  to  allow  the  Crown  to  sell 
small  portions  of  land? — No;  I  said  I  would  ad- 
vocate some  arrangement  by  which  lands  should 
be  capable  of  being  sold ;  I  rather  object  to  the 
Crown  selling  them,  because  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  in  a  commission,  or  something  of  that  sort ; 
it  ought  simply  to  be  for  the  convenience  of  the 
boundaries,  and  very  small. 

1906.  You  would  advocate  its  bemg  sold,  but 
not  under  the  ofBcers  of  the  Crown,  but  through 
a  commission  ? — Through  a  commission ;  and  that 
the  money  should  be  accounted  for  in  exactly 
the  same  way  that  the  railway  money  is. 

1907.  That  it  should  be  placed  intrust?— In 
trust  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  Crown  and  com- 
moners. 

1908.  Interpreting  the  Act  of  1851,  the  Deer 
Bemoval  Act,  as  you  find  it,  do  you  think  that 
the  oflScers  of  the  Crown  have  exceeded  their 
duty  in  carrying  out  the  indosures  which  they 
have  done  in  the  forest  themselves? — I  do  not 
think  they  have  exceeded  their  duty;  I  think 
the  Crown  are  quite  right  to  carry  out  the  power 
that  is  given  them  in  that  Act ;  they  have  not 
got  their  full  10,000  acres  yet ;  but  what  I  say 
IS  that  the  power  given  them  is  an  excessive 
power,  and  totally  wanting  in  equity. 

1909.  You,  in  fact,  think  that  the  Act  itself 
is  bad  ? — The  Act  is  bad  ;  I  think  that  the  com- 
mission at  one  time,  at  all  events,  did  not  do 
their  duty  as  commissioners. 

1910.  But  those  are  not  the  servants  of  the 
Crown  ?  —  Those  are  not  the  servants  of  the 
Crown ;  I  only  say  this,  that  it  is  perfectly  wrong 
in  the  servants  of  the  Crown  to  go  on  this  prin- 
ciple, to  select  all  the  best  land,  which  they  say 
it  is  their  duty  to  do.  It  is  not  their  duty  to  do 
that,  and  they  have  done  wrong  to  the  com- 
moners. The  land  selected  should  fc>e  such  as  caa 
best  be  spared  from  the  commons,  and  so  on. 

1911.  That  is  the  commission? — That  is  the 
commission  ;  but  I  think  that  if  the  Crown 
officers  take  upon  themselves  to  originate  pro- 
ceedings for  selection,  they  do  not  act  up  to  the 
spirit  of  the  law  if  they  select  all  the  best  land 
in  the  forest,  as  Mr.  Cumberbatch  proposed  in 
his  1853  letter. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

1912.  The  fact  is  that  a  petition  has  been  re- 
ferred to  this  Committee,  praying  them  to  in- 
quire into  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  and  not 
entering  into  allegations  as  to  the  commissioners 
having  exceeded  their  duty? — No,  we  do  not 
say  anything  about  the  commisuon  having  ex- 
ceeded their  duty. 

1913.  With  regard  to  this  railway  money ;  as 
1  understand,  the  monev  is  in  the  hands  of  trus- 
tees, a  portion  is  spent  in  improving  certain  parts 
of  the  forest,  but  a  certain  other  portion  has  not 
yet  been  spent,  and  the  Oflice  of  Woods  object 
to  spending  that  remainder,  because  they  say  it 
would  not  1)6  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  Crown 
and  commoners;  have  you  anything  to  say  on 
that  point  ?-rThat  is  the  case  ;  Mr.  Howard  in 
1868  said  that  all  mutuality  had  ceased  between 
the  Crown  and  the  commoners ;  that  what  they 
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Mr.  Alexander  Brown — continued, 
got  before  the  Deer  Bemoval  Act  was  deer  feed 
on  one  side,  ctttle  feed  on  the  other  ;  they  had 
sold  their  deer  feed  for  compensation,  and  so 
Mr.  Howard  sud :  "  All  mntnalitj  has  ceased, 
«nd  we  must  not  spend  more  money,  because  it 
would  be  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
moners.". But  the  answer  to  that  is:  "  If  you 
have  sold  your  deer  feed,  you  have  sold  all  ad- 
juncts to  it,  and  the  whole  of  what  remains  belongs 
to  the  commoners,  because  they  have  bought  the 
deer  feed,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it" 

1914.  As  you  are  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
«an  you  inform  the  Committee  whether  the 
Crown  have  planted  any  of  the  lawns  of  the 
forest  ? — I  know  thev  have  ;  but  we  have  got 
surveyors  coming  who  will  prove  that  piece  oy 
piece. 

1915.  And  that  is  part  of  the  allegations  of  the 
petition,  that  they  have  taken  some  of  the  very 
Best  land  of  the  forest  ? — It  is  so,  especially  on 
that  side  which  I  know  least  well,  the  north-east 
comer,  and  other  places  too ;  the  whole  of  Oakley 
Inclosnre,  for  instance,  was  most  valuable,  which 
Tuns  down,  and  almost  touches,  the  private  lands. 
Of  that  no  notice  was  given,  or  it  never  would 
have  been  made  ;  it  is  iumost  all  on  good  feeding 
land ;  so  was  Milkham. 

1916.  I  want  to  get  at  the  fact  who  this  peti- 
tion represents;  as  I  understand  there  are  1,500 
persons  in  whom  right  of  common  exists  in  the 
forest? — There  are  1,500  houses  in  possession  of 
the  commoners,  but  some  of  those  belong  to  the 
same  persons ;  I  am  told  that  the  number  of 
persons  is  1,300. 

1917.  These  two  petitions,  I  understand,  are 
signed  by  1,200  people  ? — I  understand  so. 

1918.  That  is  to  say,  they  represent  practically 
the  whole  body  of  commoners  in  the  forest  ? — 
Yes,  practically  the  petition  represents  the  whole 
body ;  it  has  gone  from  place  to  place  for  people 
to  sign  it ;  there  are  exceptions,  but  not  amongst 
the  smaller  people. 

1919.  With  reference  to  these  common  rights, 
-the  first  evidence  before  this  Committee  was  Mr. 
Watson's ;  he  made  a  point  of  the  fact  that  the 
54  years'  user  of  common  rights  was  a  concession 
to  the  commoners  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 
Was  it  a  concession  really  ? — I  think  it  was  very 
iittie  concession  really.  It  is  a  point  not  yet 
decided,  whether  60  years  would  not  bar  the 
Crown  altogether;  and  that  is  only  six  years 
beyond  that  time.  But,  in  addition  io  that,  our 
claims  could  be  traced  in  1670 ;  and  therefore  it 
was  not  a  body  of  people  whose  claims  were  in  the 
dark ;  and  I  think  it  was  a  reasonable  provision 
both  for  the  Crown  and  the  commoners  to  save 
the  expenses  of  the  inquiry,  to  make  that  con- 
cession ;  although  to  the  commoners  it  was  a  loss, 
because  it  might  have  introduced  a  certain  num- 
ber of  people  not  ancient  commoners ;  but,  with 
all  that,  the  inquiry  cost  8,000  /.,  tbe  whole  of 
vrhich  came  out  of  the  lands  of  the  forest. 

1920.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  general  rights 
of  the  commoners,  I  understand  that  the  fence 
month  was  never  enforced  till  the  Act  of  1851  ? 
— Never  enforced ;  you  have  direct  evidence  of 
that  from  1789  down  to  1851. 

1921.  Winter  heyning  was  enforced  ? — It  was 
enforced;  at  the  same  time,  I  believe  it  was 
enforced  for  this  reason,  to  exclude  the  cattie  of 
strangers,  but  I  will  not  pledge  myself  to  that. 

0.100. 
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1922.  When  the  Act  of  1851  was  before  the      u  iw\e 
Committee,  it  is  in  evidence  that  a  compromise        1^75. 
was  come  to,  by  which  the  14,000  acres  of  the 
original  Act  was  changed  for  10,000  acres  ;  and 
we  nave  also  had  other  evidence  that  an  arrange- 
ment was  come  to  between  the  Crown  and  the 
commoners.     Is  it  not  fair  to  suppose  that  the 
commoners  then  thought  that  their  rights,  which 
had  never  been  interfered  with,  of  feeding  their 
cattle  in  fence  month,  would  have  been  continued   ^ 
to  them  after  the  Act  of  1851  ? — It  was  expressly 
understood  so,  because  I  made  inquiries  imme- 
diately after  that  notice  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  came 
out  in  1852,  and  the  oldest  people  round  my 

Elace  did  not  know  what  fence  month  was  ;  they  ' 

ad  never  heard  of  it,  though  they  had  heard  of 
winter  heyning;  and  you  will  find  the  same 
evidence  in  1798  among  the  gamekeepers, 

1923.  And  the  words,  the  "  beasts  of  chase," 
which  keep  the  forestal  rights  of  the  Crown,  were 
only  intended  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
verderers'  court,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  fence  month  ? — I  could  not  answer 
that.  I  could  answer  with  regard  to  the  seventh 
section,  which  saved  the  forest  to  Her  Majesty, 
I  believe ;  and  Mr.  Gardiner  distinctly  said,  in 
1851,  that  the  Bill  as  introduced,  which  was  in 
nowise  altered  as  to  that  section,  was  to  leave  the 
Crown  as  the  qtiasi  lord  of  the  manor ;  but  the 
forest  was  kept  up,  and  so  the  verderers'  court 
was  kept  up,  and  their  powers  so  as  to  maintain 
order. 

1924.  If  the  commoners  had  known  that  fence 
month  was  to  have  been  enforced,  and  winter 
heyning  also  strictly  under  the  Act  of  1851,  do 
not  you  think  that  the  Crown  got  a  very  large 
compensation  when  they  got  10,000  acres  of 
land  ? — I  am  quite  sure  that  the  point  was  never 
entertained.  They  never  believed  anything  but 
that  with  the  deer  the  deer  laws  would  go  at  the 
same  time,  what  Mr.  Castleman  said  in  1868 ; 
and  I  have  heard  Mr.  Compton  say  so. 

1925.  Before  the  Act  of  1851  the  management 
of  the  forest  was  in  three  hands,  the  Lord 
Warden's,  the  Verderers',  and  the  planting  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  OflSce  of  Woods  ? — Yes. 

1926.  By  the  Act  of  1851  the  Lord  Warden's 
o£Sco  was  abolished,  was  it  not  ? — Not  by  the 
Act ;  it  was  abolished  in  the  same  year.  It  fell 
vacant,  and  there  was  no  appointment,  and  the 
powers  of  the  Lord  Warden  were  transferred  to 
the  OflSce  of  Woods. 

1927.  And  the  OflSce  of  Woods  have  since 
managed  the  forest  for  the  purpose  of  profit? — 
Yes. 

1928.  And  therefore  the  spirit  of  the  manage- 
ment has  changed  by  the  ^ling  vacant  of  the 
Lord  Warden's  oflSce  ? — Yes.  ^e  Lord  War- 
den's was  the  recreative  department;  that  re- 
creative department  has  gone  over  to  the  financial 
department 

1929.  And  in  that  sense  the  Crown  have  en- 
forced rights  which  have  damaged  the  com- 
moners?— Well,  they  have  not  enforced  fence 
month,  but  they  claim  to  do  so. 

"ib.  Ryder, 

1930.  I  think  you  heard  Mr.  Clutton's  evi- 
dence ? — I  did. 

1931.  And  you  heard  him  state  that  he  con- 
sidered that  nothing  but  a  complete  divorce 
between  the  commoners  and  the  Crown  would 
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bring  to  an  eod  the  present  state  of  -thu^  ? — I 
did. 

1932.  Do  you  iigr«e  with  that  opinion  ?— To  a 
certain  cgcteat  I  do.  I  .totally  diaagrae  'with  any 
sugeeation  of  severance  of  interesta  on  the  part 
of  the  coouBoners ;  and  as  one  of  the  public,  £>r 
I  consider  myself  as  one  of  the  public,  as  well  as 
«  commoaer ;  but  J  should  not  mind  the  divorce 
if  we  oould  get  another  alliance ;  for  instanoe, 
the  Board  of  Works.  Divorce  us  from  the  OflBce 
of  Woods,  and  mo  agsee  with  th«  prayer  which 
Mr.  Howard  made  and  Mr.  Glutton ;  but  I  think 
it  would  be  politic  to  join  us  on  to  another  Go- 
vernment department,  say  the  Office  of  Works, 
which  is  not  so  strictly  a  fiuHncial  department  as 
the  Office  of  Woods. 

1933.  Your  opinion  io  against  any  allotment? 
— As  strong  as  it  can  be. 

1934.  On  what  ground  ? — Upon  the  ground  of 
the  popukition.  i  believe  that  if  there  was  a 
division  of  the  forest,  so  asio  give  a  compensation 
to  each  holder  of  common  ri^ts,  j^ou  would  get 
rid  of  a  very  peculiar  and  very  estimable  body  of 
men.  I  say  "  pecuHar  " ; .  I  believe  they  are 
almost  unique;  I  xoean  to  say  proprietors  of 
small  pieces  of  land  with  a  common,  who  are  able 
.to  manage  so  as  to  render  themselves  inde- 
pendent. 

1936.  You  do  not  .agree  with  what  Mr.  Glut- 
ton stated  when  he  told  us  that  the  population  of 
the  forest  wasxather  of  an  indifferent  character? 
— I  repudiate  that  as  warmly  as  I  can  use  words, 
because  I  have  lived  for  25  years  in  tiiat  district , 
I  have  acted  as  a  magistrate,  and  I  am  one  of  the 
chairmen  of  quarter  sessions ;  and,  therefore,  I 
have  a  very  feir  knowledge  of  where  crime  comes 
from  in  the  aeunty.  I  venture  to  say  for  my 
own  district,  and  I  think  I  may  say  for  the  whole 
of  the  forest,  that  crimes  of  dishonesty  and  vio- 
lence are  less  frequent  there  than  among  any  other 
populatioaof  the  same  extent  that  I  know  of  in  the 
county  of  Hampshire;  and  when  anyone  calls 
ua,  as  Mr.  Glutton  has  dared  to  do  (I  mean  to  say 
the  smaller  people),  vagab(»ids,  and  I  forget  the 
x>ther  term  which  he  used,  I  do  say  this,  that  I 
have  a  right  warmly,  on  the  part  of  the  smaller 
Jandowners  of  my  district,  to  repudiate  that  with 
something  like  scorn. 

Chairmfm. 

1936.  Are  you  sure  that  Mr.  Glutton  spoke 
exactly  in  those  terms  of  the  population  ? — He 
compared  us  to  a  village  full  of  vagabonds.  You 
win  find  the  passage  in  his  evidence  to  which  I 
allude,  in  the  Answer  to  Question  1211.  He 
says,  "  Nothing  but  a  complete  separation;  and 
by  die  appointment  of  a  commission,  as  has  been 
done  in  aU  other  cases ;  there  has  been  no  diffi- 
culty, no  heart  burnings,  no  jealousies,  no  dis- 
comfort ;  the  thing  has  been  carried  through,  and 
the  whole  of  the  populations  of  the  districts  have, 
I  believe,  been  vastly  increased  in  wealth  and 
importance ;  I  could  mention  one  village  alone, 
a  village  in  Wychwood,  called  Leafield,  which 
was,  I  should  thmk,  the  haunt  of  all  the  poachers 
and  vagabonds  in  the  district,  and  now  they  are 
respectable,  quiet,  .wid«i4y  people ;  they  find  ad- 
ditional work  on  the  3,000  acres  which  have  been 
inclosed  and  brought  into  cultivation;  in  fact^ 
they  are  altogether  an  altered  population."    Then 

Suestion  1212  is :  "  Do  you  know  anything  of 
e  character  of  the  population  of   the  New 
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Forest?  (A  )  Ka  (Q.)  Have  you  any  reeaon 
to  know  that  they  are  anything  in  oharaeter  like 
what  the  people  of  LetUield  were  «ooie  time  ago  ? 
(A.)  Well,  they  must  be."  I  venture,  on  the 
part  of  th«t  iKtpulatioD,  to  prote«t  aa  vartaly  as 
J  can  against  BBoh  lan^aage. 

1937.  Will  you  read  <m  wihai  Mr.  Cluttoa 
says  at  the  ena  of  that  same  Answer  ?— "  When 
a  man  has  got  a  precarious  jlivii)g  hs  is  driven  to 
it;  I  am  sure  1  should  be  myself  if  X  lived  An 
the  borders  of  the  forest."  Thus,  what  he  says 
is  that  they  are  poachers  and  vagabonds,  with  & 
precarious  living.  I  venture  to  b«^  thxA  tbey 
are  an  honest,  orderly,  people,  not  with  a  pre- 
carious living,  but  getting  a  better  living  than 
amy  set  of  htbouring  men  in  England.  And  I 
venture  to  call  attention  to  one  point  whidb  has 
been  pointed  out  to  me,  and  whioh  I  did  not  dis- 
«over  myself  (I  am  not  the  only  p«-son  who  feeiB 
warmly  upon  this).  Jt  is  at  Quet^ion  1643,  in  the 
evidence  of  1849.  That  will  enable  you  to  see 
what  Mr.  Glutton  thought  'of  us  when  the  deer 
were  there,  and  before  there  was  any  dieturbaoo6> 
«r  altercation  between  :the  Crown  and  tJke 
commoners.  The  question  ;put  to  Mr.  'Glutton 
then  was  tins  :  "  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be 
for  the  general  interest  of  the  neighbourhood 
diat an  JocUaure  Bill  should  be  brought  in?" 
and  his  answer  is:  "I  think  the  netgWMirhood 
would  be  ibenefited  by  it,  because  we.ficd  geaeraUy 
that  the  populatioB  of  a  forest  is  not  the  moot 
orderly,  though  as  far  asco^y  experieaee  has  gone, 
r  never  saw  a  wore  civil  or  weU-behav«d 
peasantry  than  those  in  the  New  Forest"  Tbat 
18  what  he  said  in  1849.  For  some  reason  or 
other  he  finds  us  exactly  the  opposite  in  1875. 

Mr.  Ryier. 

1938.  You  do  not  think  that  it  was  the  removal 
of  the  deer  that  could  have  made  the  difference? 
No ;  they  were  a  good  population  when  the  deer 
were  tbere,  accordmg  to  Mr.  Glutton. 

Mr.  John  StevLcert  Hard^. 

1939.  Do  you  think,  now^  that  the  oomouBucm 
has  be^gun  to  take  a  Jdtde  store  interest  in  its 
work,  that  it  is  now  able  to  protect  the  rights 
»f  Abe  •commoneiw  ? — 1  think  it  has  a  fair  chanoe. 

1940.  Bat  if  things  ace.  'to  be  lefil  as  they  mat, 
whioh  I  undarstaad  you  to  sug^eat*  wAuld  yov 
not  xecommecd  that  the  oomausaioai  should  be 
jnade  more  iadefiesdaat  of  the  Orown  ? — I  have 
no  reason  ^o  cooiBlaiu  of  the  luuBHiation  of  tbe 
CrowA,  but  C  think  aa  an.abstraot  propositioa  the 
Gommissioa  oqght  not  ta  be  af^taiotcd  on  the 
jumunation  af  the  Grown.  I  quite  agree  that  it 
is  «q)pointed  very  fairly,  ibut  X  think  it  ought  not 
to  .be  on  the  aomination  -of  the  Cnawn. 

194  L  Has  such  a  thing  ever  been  said  to  the 
ooumiasioo  as  this,  that  if  they  go  on  resisting 
iaolosure,  it  might  be  necessary  to  afifMunt  some 
other  persons  in  their  place  ? — Yes .,  there  is  a 
passage  «n  the  Uth  page  of  Mr.  Howard's  im- 
port .of  1867,,  which  can  bear  no  other  iater- 
pretatioflu 

1942.  In  eoBsaquanoe  of  the  right  whiok  the 
Crown  abtwaed  in  1851  to  fJant  oithsr  tree*  than 
oak,  do  you  think  it  would  be  reaeoaable,  with 
regard  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  land 
which  the  Crown  is  to  inclose,  that  they  should 
inclose  the  worst  part  of  the  land,  and  plant  it 
with  Scotch  firs  ? — I  think  not  at  idl,  if  it  is  not 
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Mr.  Adn  iSANOor*  iRMfy>--«mtfbBed. 
4lMwn  that  the^  have  got  aueb'«  prey^rdmb  ef 
the  best  kad  already  under  inolMure,  and 
tlMO  to  take  awf  more  land,  even-  bad  Iwid, 
voold  be  against  eqpiby.  Ms.  Ho«rai^  saf* 
now,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  ielect  th«  beet 
land  for  pkntiag  oak  and  other  trees;  tbat 
Am  is  hia  dvty,  and  he  says  that  it  i»  ib» 
<mBmooeraf  iaterest  to  drive  them  to  the  lower 
-daae  land.  We  may  do  what  we  will  as  a  Com- 
■iasioa,  and  paee  any  anmtbet  «f  incloaiiiee,  we 
have  no  power  to  earry  it  out ;  it  would  be  only 
■an  altercation ;  on  one  side  men  wishing  to  drive 
the  Gpown  to  the  poorer  parte,  aad  on  the  other 
dde  the  Czowa  eadeavouriag  to  take  the  better 
parte. 

1943k  You  would oonte  to  a  deadlock,  in  faet? 
— ^We  riioald  come  to  a  dead  loek,  beeauae  w» 
—ght  to  have  fuvtber  powere, 

1944.  You  ooaaider  that  either  we  muiH:  tak«- 
4Mn^  firom  tbe  rights  which  the  Crown  have 
alrrady  aeqoired,.  or  we  muat  further  diminisk 
the  rights  of  the  oemmoDers,  or  you  must  come 
to  a  dead  lock  ? — Yoa 

1945.  iLnd  uader  those  oircuaMtanceu  do  not 
yon,  begin  to  acree  with  Mr.  Glutton  that  the 
beet  course  would  be  to  mak«  a  total  severaaee 
of  the  intaresta  ef  the  Gn>wn  and  oommoners  ? — 
So. 

1946.  In  fact,  ae  a  oemmomer,  I  si^pose  you 
tkink  that  tbe  best  course  would  be  to  diminish 
the  riolite  whieh  the  Crown  have  alraady  ? — 'S-o; 
l  tUnk  that  we  ought  to  keep  the  Grown  to  its 
eqakable  rights-;  and  if  the  Aet  of  1851  is  so 
iae<iiDtabl»  as  to  wovk  the  extinction  of  vested 
jigMct,.  I  tdunk  we  have  a.  right  to  go  behind  it, 
Muit  aafa  the  legislature  to  help  us.. 

1)947.  Ton  do  thii^  that  the  Grown  should  be 
deprived  of  some,  of  the  rights  which  tJiey  ob- 
tamed  by  that  Act  ? — I  think  so.- 

1948.  Widt  regard  to  the  shooting,  does  it  not 
strike  yoU)  wJwn  you  oome  to  thiiS  about  the 
■latter,  that  the  forest  is  a. great  national  pro- 

r^,  and  that  although  it  may  be  convenient 
the  residents  to  have  the  right  to  shoot  in  il^ 
the  poUio  kav«  an  interest  in  ttwt,  and  it  is  one 
eC  ^  fear  places  where  they  can  get  that  i»ivi' 
legB  at  a  moderate  prioe  i^ — As  far  as  the  public 
gmag  the  shooting  is  oowoemed,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  to  that;  but a» they  have  treated  the  whole 
Deer  Hamomli  Act  a»  one  compact,  I  say  this, 
tkatthe  alterastsoii»<  which  they  made  in  the  Act 
«f  lB6h  wese  agmnet  the  spirit  of  the. Aet;  I 
mean  tbenr  akeocarion  of  the  power  of  shooting,  by 
whiob.diey  aeqt^red  an  inereaee  of  revenue,  and 
ao^  by!-fUidobyeaiolaim.in'C&se  of  inclowire  when 
tbBy  drive  us.  to  ii,  whioh  will  have  to  be  oom^ 
paosated  for,  is  not  in  aocozdanoe  with  the  spirit 
ef  Ae  Deer  fiemoval  Aol^ 

1-949.  By  tb»  Deer  Bemoval  Act  the  Crown 
IMEB  left  in  the<ppsition  of  a  lord  of  the  nuuMtr  ? 
— In  die  posUioa  of  A^gtuui  lord. of  the  manor. 
A*  it  rtooo'  in  the  Act  of  1851  they  could  not  get 
■oney  by  shooting:  lieenses^  because  they  were  to 
be  by  ^bm  Sign  MMiual  of  the  Queen;  it  would  be 
iaposrible,  nndev  those  oircumstanoes,  to  get 
aniMy  oai  ef  ix ;  but  as  eoen  as  it  was  passiBd 
«Mr  to  a-  depairtaaent,«f  course  they  have  a  right 
to  get  money,  by  it> 

19flQ.  But  they  only  got  it  for  a' tight  iriiich 
oonld  belong!  to  a  Igcd  of  Hit  manor  ?— x  es. 

.0.100. 
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19St.  Yea  haro  given  us  aoreait  deal  of  in* 
terasting  evidenee ;  but  I  Bhould  Kke  to  ask  you,  *  'Z""* 
if  you  had  yeur  ownway  to  do  exactly  as  you  '"'S- 
liked  in  the  preeeirt  state  of  things^  what  do-you 
Wish  done  ?— Well,  i  riionU  wish  first  ef  all,  to 
get  as  much  eqntable  rights  for  myself  and  tlte 
oonmoiters  as  we  could  get. 

1902.  We  will  learre  out  the  adjectives,  and 
say  you  would  liko  to  get  as  much  £»  yourself 
said  ibe  eommooere  as  you  oould  ?-~-?To ;  as  much . 
for  the  oonmottMB  aa  I  think  they*  are  en- 
titled to. 

1953.  What  do  you  think  they  are  entitled  to? 
In  ease  of  incloenre,  do  yon  mean  ? 

1954.  I  want  to  have  your  view.  If  you  had 
the  power  to-day  to  £ctate  what  should  be  done, 
wkiat  is  it  you  would  wish  to  have  done? — That 
idle  comntonen  shonld  enjoy  their  rights  of 
pasturage,  pannage,  torbary,  and  free  passage 
over  the  forest. 

1969.  In  what  respeet  are  those  rights  at  pre- 
sent: restrained  to  a  degnee  to  which  you  think 
they  ought  not  to  be  restsained  ? — ^By  the  lauge 
bulk  of  1^  ittolosuree  having  been  taken  in,  and 
going  on  to  be  taken  in  from  the  best  land ;  by 
Ae  power  claimed  by  the  Crown  to  stop  all 
persons  passing,  along  forest  highways,  which  are 
nrtereeeted  by  inclosares ;  both  of  whieh  would 
damage,  and  are  fast  damaging,  what  I  think  the 
rights  of  the  commoners. 

I956t  Are  these  inclosares  that  yoni  speak  of 
in  your  last  anawer  the  inolosures  which  have 
taken  place  imder  the  Act  of  1851  ? — Some  of 
them. 

1>957.  De  yon  want  to  go  further  back  than 
the  Act  of  1851 ;  do  yon  complain  c^indosures 
which  were  made  before  the  Aot  of  1851  ?-**!'  do 
of  some. 

1958.  I  do  not  understand  how  far  you  go 
fonck? — I  complain  of  2,300  aeeea  being  taken 
more  than  they  had  the  right  to  take. 

1959.  That  was  bef^  1851?  — That  was 
under  the  Act  that  was  in  foM>e  before  1851. 

1960.  Is  liiat  all;  I  want  to  know  exactly 
what  is  the  extent  of  your  complaint  You 
complain  that  the  Crown  inclosed  2,000  and 
odd  acres  which  tiiey  were  not  entitled  to  be^ 
fore  the  Act  of  1851  ?  —  Under  tiie  powers 
which  tbey  had  before  1851. 

1961.  Now  do  you  complain  of  all  the  in- 
olosoiBs  that  they  have  made  under  the  Act  of 
1851,  or  to  what  extent  do  you  complain  of  them? 
—I  complain  of  tliem  as  a  whole.  It  would  take 
me  a  very  long  time  to  answer  the  question 
pn>perly,  because  I  must  take  each  inclosure, 
and  I  must  go  into  the  quality  of  each  inclosure, 
and  tell  you'  my  objeetions. 

196S.  I  want  it  generally ;  do  you  say  that 
the  Crown  ought  not  to  have  inclosed  anything 
nnder  tlie  Aot  of  1851  ?— 1  do  not  say  that;  I. 
say  tJiey  ought  to  have  enclosed. 

1'963.  If  yon  do  not  say  that,  how  much  do  you 
saythat  they  ou^t  to  nave  inclosed  under  tbe 
Act  of  1851  ?— AH  the  land  up  to  10,000  acres 
which  they  had  the  means  of  planting,  provided 
it  w«B  selected  with  due  rospeot  to  the  rights  of 
llie  ceamonersi 

1964.  Who'  was:  to  determine  what  was  to  be 
the  land<takeii»<and  how  do  you  {Hropose  that  it 
shonld  have  been  determined,  or  that  it  should 
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1 1  June       now  be  determined  ? — I  trust  that  the  result  ot 
1875.         this  inquiry  will  be,  and  therefore  it  is  my  pro- 
posal in  answer  to  your  question,  although  I  do 
not  venture  to  make  any  propostds  to  the  Com- 
mittee, that  rights  of  inclosure  dioold  stop. 

1 965.  Altogether  ? — Altogether. 

1966.  Then  you  say  that,  in  your  opinion,  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  have  already  been  exercised 
as  far  as  they  ought  to  be  ? — I  say  so. 

1967.  Then  you  propose  that  we  should  repeal 
the  Act  of  1851,  and  the  bargain  then  made  with 
regard  to  the  removal  of  deer? — In  the  first 
place,  I  object  to  the  Act  of  1851  being  called  a 
bargain,  and  as  to  the  other  point,  I  say,  amend 
the  Deer  Removal  Act. 

1968.  Amend  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  that  is 
to  say,  by  restoring  to  the  commoners  the  balance 
which  still  remains,  which  was  taken  from  them 
by  that  Act  ? — Yes,  or  which  might  have  been 
taken  from  them  by  that  Act 

1969.  That,  I  understand  you  to  say,  is  on  the 
ground  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  Act  was  origi- 
nally an  unjust  Act  ? — Yes. 

1970.  And  that  the  Crown  ought  not  to  have 
received  the  powers  which  Parliament  gave  to 
it  in  1851  ? — It  ought  not  to  have  received  the 
power  which  it  has  since  been  seen  to  have ;  I 
should  not  object  to  the  powers  which  the  solicitor 
in  charge  of  the  Bill  sud  were  given  by  the 
Bill. 

1971.  But  now,  supposing  with  regard  to  those 
10,000  acres  of  land,  you  had  had  the  selection 
or  the  direction  of  what  land  should  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  inclosure,  I  presume  that  you 
would  have  given  the  Crown  all  the  worst  land  ? 
— Certainly  not ;  I  hope  not  at  least.  • 

1972.  You  say  that  the  Crown  has  been  trying 
to  get  all  the  best  land  ? — Yes ;  I  object  to  that 
very  much. 

1973.  Then  what  ought  it  to  have  bad ;  all  the 
medium  land  ? — An  average. 

1974.  And  how  would  you  have  had  that  deter- 
mined ? — By  the  help  of  surveyors. 

1975.  And  you  say  that  thui  provision  ought 
to  have  been  interpreted  as  meaning  average 
land  throughout  the  forest  ? — I  say  so  aistinctly ; 
certainly  it  has  been  laid  down  so  by  Mr.  Milne 
in  1848 ;  you  will  find  that  he  lays  down  that 
the  principles  upon  which  the  land  should  be 
selected,  are  what  can  be  best  spared  from  the 
commoners,  the  fitness  of  the  soil,  and  the  con- 
venience of  passage. 

1976.  Then  what  I  understand  you  to  desire, 
is  to  stop  altogether  the  process  of  inclosure,  and 
to  leave  the  forest  in  all  other  respects  just  as  it 
is?— Yes. 

1977.  Without  any  attempt  to  regulate  it  in 
any  way  ?— No,  I  do  not  say  that ;  it  is  a  point 
that  I  think  might  be  entertained  with  consider- 
able advantage  to  all  parties,  whether  there 
should  not  be  some  power  of  making  bye^laws 
and  regulations ;  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  little 
more  discipline  brought  into  the  forest  than 
is  possible  now  since  the  verderers  have  lost  their 
powers. 

1978.  You  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  forest,  and  to  the  people  living  in  it,  that  there 
should  be  some  method  of  regulating  it  ? — I  think 
so.  I  myself  feel  aggrieved  when  I  see  cattle 
turned  out  that  do  not  belong  to  commoners; 
and  I  should  like  to  see  some  bye-laws,  some 
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commission  takmg  care  that  the  right  of  pa»- 
turage  is  properly  exercised,  and  giving  more 
power  to  let  off  sti^ant  water,  for  instance. 
Very  much  might  be  done  with  a  view  that  fair 
order  should  be  kept  on  it. 

1979.  I  suppose  you  mean  something  like  what 
has  been  done  on  a  smaller  scale  at  Wimbledon 
Common,  and  like  what  is  contemplated  in  Epping 
Forest,  that  there  should  be  some  attempt  made 
to  regulate  the  district ;  otherwise  it  will  be  sub- 
ject to  all  sorts  of  depredations  ? — I  quite  think 
so. 

1980.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  everybody, 
to  the  commoners,  to  the  Crown,  and  to  the 
public,  that  that  should  be  done,  would  it  not  ? — 
I  think  so.  I  think  if  there  could  be  some  regu- 
lations by  which  the  beauty  of  the  forest  could 
be  maintained,  the  old  woods  preserved,  by  which 
only  those  who  are  commoners  could  ezerdise 
their  rights,  and  by  which  the  public  might  be 
enabled  to  use  that  grand  forest  as  a  place  of 
recreation  and  resort,  it  will  be  a  great  olessing 
that  we  have  ever  had  this  inquiry. 

1981.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  there  were 
some  means  adopted  by  which  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  the  forest  could  be  marked  out  and  pre- 
served from  injury,  and  those  were  secured  to 
public  enjoyment,  the  residue  of  the  forest,  whioh 
would  not  have  the  same  beauty,  being  appro- 
priated to  purposes  beneficent  to  all  the  partiea 
interested,  that  would  be  a  good  arrangement  for 
all? — I  must,  SBSthetically,  protest  against  cutting 
up  the  forest,  because  you  cannot  set  apart  a 
portion  of  the  forest  nithout  damaging  tae  re- 
mainder. 1  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  old 
woods  are  improved  by  being  put  into  inclosure. 
Now,  I  was  at  home  on  Satunlay  in  last  week, 
and  I  stood  and  looked  at  two  old  woods,  both  of 
them  equally  fine ;  one  standing  on  a  ridge,  and 
having  a  glorious  outline;  the  one  that  had  never 
been  inclosed  had  its  natural  outline,  the  ode 
ceasing  at  a  certain  point,  the  beech  coming  a 
little  further  down,  and  tiie  hollies  succeeding 
these,  making  a  softened  outline;  the  other, 
although  equdly  beautiful  before  inclosure,  was 
embeoaed  in  fir  r^dly  growing,  and  growii^ 
well,  and  with  such  thick  under-growth  that  it 
was  impossible  to  go  through  it,  whereas  you  can 
ride  through  the  other  with  great  ease. 

1982.  Do  you  really  think  that  Windsor  Park 
would  be  improved  by  having  open  rights  for 
everybody  to  going  over  it;  wat  the  trees  and 
the  grounds  would  be  as  beautiful  as  they  are  if 
those  young  trees  and  so  forth  were  liable  to 
injury  from  cattle  ? — I  cannot  conceive  that  the 
beauty  of  the  forest  would  be  improved  by  a  vast 
number  of  people  coming  over  it ;  nor  do  I  think 
that  Windsor  Forest  viould  be  improved  in  tiiat 
way ;  but  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  the  few  tliat 
have  come  to  the  forest  have  never  materiaUj 
injured  the  forest,  and  are  not  likely  to  do  so. 

1983.  I  am  speaking  now  of  cattle,  and  animaiw 
of  various  kinds;  you  do  not  mean  to  tell  me 
that  they  are  not  liable  at  times  to  do  injury  to 
trees,  and  so  forth,  which  would  otherwise  grow 
up  ? — If  you  take  it  otherwise  than  financudly, 
I  think  they  do  good.  I  believe  part  of  the  out- 
lines of  our  woods  are  due  to  oattie. 

1984.  What  is  called  the  browsing  line  of  trees  ? 
— Besides  the  browsing  line,  the  outiines  of  the 
woods  are  thus  formed  from  year  to  year,  so  far 
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b«ek  in  time  that  you  cannot  go  to  the  beginning 
of  it ;  it  is  in  fact  the  financial  damage  done  to 
one  tree  here  and  another  there  that  breaks  it  up 
and  fonna  the  natural  outline,  cattle  being  in  this 
way  part  of  the  hand  of  nature. 

19SS.  Without  going  into  the  details,  I  under- 
stand yon  to  say  that  you  would  like  to  have 
some  system  that  would  generally  regulate  the 
forest  ? — I  should  wish  it. 

1 986.  Your  relations  apparently  are  not  of  the 
happiest  description  at  present  with  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods,  as  I  understand  ? — ^Well,  if 
all  relations  in  which  two  parties  are  not  agreed 
are  unhappy  ones,  that  is  our  case. 

1987.  You  wish,  as  I  understand,  not  to  be 
judicially  severed  altogether,  but  to  have  another 
husband,  as  I  gather  ? — I  take  up  the  objection 
of  the  husband  to  the  wife ;  the  wife  has  not  in 
this  case  objected  to  the  husband,  but  when  ob- 
jections are  made  on  the  husband's  part,  she  falls 
in  with  them. 

1988.  I  understand  you  would  like  rather  to 
be  allied  to  the  Board  of  Works  ? — I  mentioned 
the  Board  of  Works  for  this  reason,  not  that  I 
have  as  a  commoner  any  ardent  love  for  the  body 
of  people  who  make  up  the  Board  of  Works,  but 
simply  that  the  Board  of  Works,  as  I  understand, 
carry  on  their  business  as  a  department  on  different 
principles  altogether ;  they  nave  an  (esthetic  as 
-well  as  a  financial  view. 

1989.  If  we  use  a  more  English  word  than 
**  esthetic,"  the  Board  of  Works  are  a  spending 
department,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  are 
a  revenue  or  earning  department  ? — I  understand 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  are  a  revenue 
or  earning  department;  I  understand  that  the 
Board  of  Works  are  both  a  spending  and  a  re- 
ceiTing  department,  and  that  there  are  estates 
on  which  they  receive  as  well  as  spend. 

1990.  I  take  it  that  the  Chairman  will  tell  you 
that  they  receive  very  little  and  spend  a  great 
deal  ? — I  know  in  the  presence  of  whom  I  am 
speaking,  and  therefore  I  am  careful. 

1991.  Naturally  enough,  as  a  resident  in  the 
forest,  you  would  like  the  Board  of  Works  to 
come  down  there,  and  live  like  gentlemen,  and 
spend  their  money,  or  rather  that  of  the  public  ? 
— No,  indeed ;  I  wish  to  see  a  modus  vivendi  for 
the  Crown,  as  well  as  a  modus  vivendi  lor  the 
commoners;  and  when  I  look  there  and  see 
20,000  acres  of  plantation  which  they  say  are 
managed  well  (and  I  believe  it)  for  financial  pur- 
poses, I  wish  to  see  them  managed  well  for  finan- 
dal  purposes ;  at  the  same  time  J.  wish  to  see 
the  commoners'  rights  preserved,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  forest  preserved. 

1992.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever 
looked  at  the  accounts  of  Windsor  Forest,  which 
I  think  is  under  the  Commissioner  of  Woods, 
I  mean  the  debtor  and  creditor  accounts  of 
Windsor  Forest  ? — As  far  as  my  remembrance 
goes  it  is  very  strongly  on  one  nde. 

1993.  It  is  on  what  probably  the  chairman 
would  call  the  wrong  side? — I  should  think  he 
would  call  it  on  the  wrong  side,  cerhunly. 

1994.  And  you  would  like  to  see  on  llie  part 
of  the  public,  1  presume,  that  the  balance  should 
be  arranged  muca  in  the  same  way  in  the  New 
Forest  ? — Most  decidedly  not,  because  I  want  to 
see  a  revenue  derived  from  the  plantations.  At 
this  moment  the  Crown  does  not  receive  anytiiing 
worth  speaking  of  from  the  wastes,  and  it  has  been 
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laid  down  over  and  over  again  by  the  officers  of 
the  Crown  that  they  have  got  nothing  but  deer 
feed  and  timber :  and  therefore  on  the  wastes  they 
have  little  or  no  profit;  except  the  shooting,  they 
have  got  little  or  no  finance  coming  in  at  this  present 
moment ;  I  say,  use  your  powers  of  plantation 
for  financial  purposes ;  we  commoners  do  not  want 
to  touch  the  money ;  we  should  like  to  see  it  pro- 
ducing thousands  a  year  to  the  country,  and 
to  ourselves  as  part  of  the  country,  but  do  not  in- 
terfere with  our  rights,  which  are  exercised  mainly 
where  there  is  no  production  to  the  Crown ;  do 
not  make  the  rest  of  the  forest  a  financial  ques- 
tion, because  it  is  better  it  should  remain  as  a 
resort  for  the  public. 

1995.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wild  desolate 
land  which  you  pass  over  going  from  Rufus  Stone 
to  Ringwood,  is  there  not? — It  is  wild,  but  I 
should  not  say  desolate. 

1 996.  That  is  not  planted  or  used  in  any  way,  is 
it  ? — Yes,  part  of  it  is  planted,  and  part  used  by 
cattle. 

1997.  Which  is  the  part  of  the  forest  which 
you  say  is  not  now  usea,  and  which  you  say  the 
Crown  might  use  with  advantage.  I  understood 
you  to  say  just  now  that  they  are  not  making 
anything  like  so  much  money  out  of  the  wastes 
as  they  might  do  ? — No  ;  all  I  said  was  that  they 
never  had,  and  that  they  have  not  the  power  to 
make  money  out  of  the  wastes ;  they  have  no 
claim  on  the  wastes  at  all,  except  a  small  claim 
which  has  lately  sprung  up  for  shooting,  which 
we  say  is  theirs. 

1998.  You  wish  that  to  remain  as  it  is? — Yes,, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  give  them  profits  out  of  a 
place  which  they  have  not  got  profits  from.  I 
want  to  keep  the  commoners  in  their  common, 
law  position  which  they  have  always  had  ;  I  want 
to  keep  the  Crown  in  its  portion  which  it  has 
always  had.  The  Crown  is  trying  to  take  up  a 
diflerent  position  from  its  old  common  law 
position.  We  commoners  are  left,  and  desire  tO' 
be  left,  in  our  common  law  position. 

1999. -I  may  have  misunderstood  you,  but  I 
thought  you  said  that  by  a  different  management 
more  profit  might  be  made  out  of  the  Crown 
property  ? — No ;  I  have  never  said  that. 

2000.  Then  I  have  entirely  misunderstood  all 
your  evidence.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if 
the  management  of  the  forest  were  placed  in  the 
Board  of  Works,  you  thought  that  the  forest 
might  be  managed  more  profitably  ? — I  said  more 
properly,  I  did  not  use  the  word  "  profitably."  I 
never  flung  out  a  suggestion  that  there  would  be 
more  profit  to  the  Crown  from  keeping  the  lands 
open.  It  cannot  be.  I  ask  that  the  commoners 
may  not  lose  what  belongs  to  them.  What  is 
left  open  is  totally  the  commoners',  except  the 
natural  growing  timber. 

2001.  Your  view  (I  understand  it  quite 
clearly)  is  that  after  the  removal  of  the  deer,  the 
Crown  stood  in  the  position  of  a  rample  lord  of 
the  manor  ? — Yes,  a  quasi  lord  of  the  manor. 

2002.  Why  do  you  say  "  auati  "  ;  unquestion- 
ably the  Crown  would  be  absolute  lord  of  die 
manor,  and  have  all  the  rights  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  plus  the  forestal  rights,  before  the  Deer 
Bemoval  Act,  would  they  not  ? — Yes ;  but  it  was 
not  the  lord  of  the  manor,  the  forest  is  not  a  manor. 

2003*  It  was  the  rights  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  something  m<nre  ? — It  amy  have  been 
the  rights  of  the  lord  <^  tlie  manor,  but  the 
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19  June      ^'ost  is  not  a  manor;  therefiuie  I  say  "  j'Udri  " 

2004.  You  do  not  denv  that  the  Crown  haa  all 
the  rights  which  »  h>rd  o£  the  nuuuw  jr-ould  h»v«  ?. 
— ^Yes,  that  a  the  oaee. 

2005.  And  before  the  Deer  Removal  Act  they 
had  in  addition  the  forestal  righta? — Yes. 

2006.  You  undierstood  the  Deer  Remoral  Act 
to  mean  that  that  was  a  total  abandonment  of 
the  forestal  righta  in  oonsideradon  <^  10,000 
acres  of  ioclosore?— I  did  so,  apart  from  the 
Verderer's  Court. 

2007.  Now  I  understand  you  to  contend  that 
it  ought  to  be  a  total  abandonment  of  the  forestid 
rights,  but  that  they  are  not  to  have  the  10,000 
acres? — I  say  that  they  ar&  not  to  have  tiie 
10,000  acres,,  if  the  10,000  acres  when  takes 
would  fihow  a  greater  proportion  than  is  now,  by 
the  Crovtn  themselves,  allowed  In  be  the  share 
of  the  Crown ;  uod  we  shall  call  surveyors 
before  you  to  show  that  the  grea^  portion  of  Mr.. 
Clutton's  10<.  or  5<.  land  has  been  taken  into  the 
indosure ;  and  it  is  not  the  acreage  only,  but  it  is 
the  quality  of  the  soil  also  which  enters  into  1h» 
matter ;  and  if  we  are  going  to  be  extingairiied, 
we  wish  to  put  out  our  oase  before  the  Legisla- 
ture before  we  are. 

2008.  Now  about  the  gime,  I  do  not  under- 
stand you  to  contend  that  people,  simply  because 
they  are  residents  in  the  fore^  are  entitled  to 
have  the  shooting  let  to  them  for  a  nominal  sum? 
— ^No,  I  have  never  said  such  a  thing  What  I 
say  is  this,  that  the  Deer  Removal  Act  having  a 

Seeial  seotioa,  which  put  the  liooises  in  the 
ew  Forest  in  a  separate  and  dirtinct  positimi 
from  licenses  ini  other  forests,  under  H^  Mo- 
yeaty'a  own  Sign  Manual,  was  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Act  (^  1851,  and  that  we  complMU  rathev  of 
the  repeal  of  a  section  of  that  Act  for  a  financial 
pucpoae. 

2009.  Would  it  not  have  come  to-  the  same 
thing,  supposing  that  a  license  had  been  issued  to 
one  person  for  2,000/^ ;  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween that  and  a  lease  ? — We  covered  ourselves, 
we  held  a  letter  <^  arraagement  between  Mr. 
Howard  and  ourselves;  we  were  opposing  the 
Bill ;  we  most  per£aatly  understood  that  this  was 
not  to  be  a  virtual  lease  by  the  granting  of  one 
license,  and  we  said,  "  We  will  go  on  with  our 
oppoution,  unless  you  pledge  that  to  us."  The 
association  defending  their  rights,  opposed  the 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Loids^  and  withdrew  the 
elauses  on  conference,  and  then  they  proposed 
the  power  of  Meesmr^,  and.  we  said,  "  We  shall 
go  on  with  our  opposition,  because  we  must  have 
it  understood  that  one  license  only  is  not  to  be 
given  so  as  to  make  a  virtual  lease  of  it;" 

2010.  M&j  I  ask,  was  this  agreeable  arrange* 
ment  revealed  to  the  Committee  ?^What  Cma- 
mittee? 

2011.  The  Committee  that  passed  the  Bill?— 
The  Committee  that  passed  the  Bill  was  gone 
and  dead  a  long  time ;  that  was  in  1866. 

2012.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  this 
atxangement  was  part  of  the  terms  on  whioh  the 
opposition  to  the  Bill  was  withdrawn? — I  am 
speaking  of  the  Bill  of  1866.  The  number  was 
to  be  not  lees  than  30,  or  more  than  80. 

201 3.  At  some  time  or  other  you  had  an  oprposi^ 
tion,  and  you  withdrew,  ui  opposition  to  the  Bill 
on  a  private  arrangement  that  the  sporting  right 
^ould  be  let  to  a  oertaia  number  of  gmUemen, 
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not  less  than  30i  or  more  than  80  ? — No<;  I 
titati  they  withdrew  t^e  clauses  giving  them  powei 
to  lease,  upon  our-  opposition ;  the^  then  pro- 
posed to  intirodtaoe  a  clause  for  licensing,  and  we 
said,  "  We  cannot  oppose  that  clause  for  licensinjp 
ae'8uoh,.bnt  we  shall  oontamie  our  opposition  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  unless  you  give  us  to  umkr- 
stand  that  that  is  going  to  be  used  band  fiit 
as  a  power  of  licensmg,  and  not  of  leasit^.**  We 
did-  not  say  who  shall  have  it.  It  is  open  to  all 
England,  and  is  used  by  all  England. 

^14.  There  were  to  be  not  less  than  30,  or 
more  than  80  i^ — Yea,,  on  the  very  prinoiple  which 
you  put.  What  was  the  use  of  oppositaoH  when 
there  m^t  have  been  one  license  given  over 
the  whole  forest? 

Mr..  Ernest  Noel. 

2015.  I  think  we  are  to-  understand'  from  yon 
that  if  all  the  lands  that  have  been  submitted  but 
not  approved  had  been  inck)sed,  in  your  omnion 
» larger  amount  would  have  been  inolosed  than 
wa»  authorised  by  the  Act  of  1851  ? — Cer- 
tftinly. 

201&  And  I  also  understood  you  to  say  that 
the  Crown  can  always  keep,  under  your  reading 
of  the  Act  of  1851,  32,000  acres  in  forest^  either 
inolesed  or  otherwise  ? — In  wood. 

2017.  But  that  t)hey  have  no  right  to  pla&t 
the  remainder  of  the  forest  ? — No,  certainly  not ; 
that  is  my  view. 

2018.  Nowjuat  one  question  about  the  land 
that  is  to  be  taSiea ;  the  object  of  planting  was 
for  revenue  ? — Quite  so. 

2019<  In  your  eindence  you  have  already  said, 
I  think,  that  seme  of  the  land  planted  bears  wood 
so  bad  as  to  be  almost  wortnless  ? — I  think  it 
will  be  the  case,  because  the  difficulty  of  select- 
ing tracts  of  land,  where  the  bmI  itf^  of  such  a 
'varied  character  as  in  the  New  Forest,  is  very 
great  indeed,  and  you  cannet  inclose  a  plantar- 
tion  of  considerable  acreage  without  incloaiiig, 
some  land  that  eventually  turns  out  not  go«a. 
oak-produ<ang  land. 

2020.  But  then  it  does  seem  by  that  evidence 
that  the  Commissioners,  or   whoever  bad  t^e 

Ewer,  have  not  inclosed  all  the  best  land,  bat 
ve  idready  included  a  good  deal  of  very 
inferior  land  ? — They  have  included  som^  of 
oourse. 

2021.  But  you  do  not  think  that  they  faav« 
taken  a  sufficient  quantity  of  that  bad  land  ? — 
L  am  as  sure  of  that  as-  a  piivate  individual  can 
be ;  and  we  have  instructed  surveyors  to  coma 
and  speak  about  that. 

2022.  Planting  is  expensive,  is  it  not? — Yes. 
2023i  And  if  you  take  the  worst  land  it  is 

hardly  worth  the  planting  ? — No,  I  do  not  say 
with  fir;  I  am  dutinguishing  between  fir  and 
oak. 

2024.  You  think  it  is  still  viduable?— I  think 
you  may  say  that  there  is  not.  any  land  taken,  in 
whieh  will  not  grow  something. 

2025t  And  von  think  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Axjt  of  1851^  that  they  were  to  take  in 
land  that  would  grow  oak  and  inferior  treee? — 
Yes- 
Mr.  Cffwper -Temple. 

2026.  Did  you  intend  just  now  to  put  before 
us  the  view  that  you  considered  the  New  Forest 
as  a: great  'national  park,  of  which  nearly  onei- 
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Mr.  <7(Mi9»«r-7>m;>&— «oiidiine(l. 
balf  of  the  land  is  growing  tinober  for  profit?— 
Y«^  that  IB  mj  view  as  one  «f  tke  puUte. 

^027.  And  you  intended  to  m^eat  liist  yon 
-woidd  look  with  aone  Jtope  to  Aub  tnmrfereaMe  of 
the  management  of  the  toreat  frcm  the  Cobums- 
aioner  of  Woods  to  aoiae  department  lAiat  would 
preserve  ^tbe  paric  £>r  national  purpoaea,  and  at 
the  same  tine  get  ae  good  a  profit  as  poaaiUie  by 
growiag  tiaaber  ?— Quite  so.  I  ton^  upon  my- 
self moare,  perhaps,  tham  I  ought  to  lutre  done 
when  I  suggested  the  Board  of  Works ;  but  a 
oommiBSloa  would  have  the  same  reaolt  if  managed 
80  that  one  part  of  the  forest  should  produce  a 
:feaaaoial  resukfortlie  land  levetme,  and  the  other 
cart  should  be  looked  upon  as  toibe  dealt  with  not 
for  the  parpoae  of  makinga  financial  profit  to  the 
public. 

2028.  Have  you  any  idea  that  an  expendituie 
could  be  made  upon  the  forest  that  would  ibe 
advanti^eous  to  the  commoners  by  such  a  change  ? 
— I  do  not  quite  understand  that  question. 

2029.  It  was  suggested  that  yon  might  be  ex- 
pecting that  if  a  Pariiamentary  spending  depart- 
ment nad  the  direction  of  the  forest,  the  resok 
might  be  some  expenditure  on  that  forest  whidi 
would  become  beaeficial  to  the  cominoners;  is 
that  the  case  ? — I  have  not  any  idea  of  that ;  we 
do  not  desire  to  get  any  Government  money ;  we 
only  desire  to  retain  the  value  of  our  own. 

2030.  In  Mr.  Howard's  report  of  1867,  be 
ei^gested  that  the  commoners  were  trying  to 
apjHTopnate  Crown  property ;  do  you  admit  that 
tfaere  is  any  ground  for  that  suggestion  ? — There 
is  not  ike  slightest  ground  for  that  What  was 
eaid  was,  that  it  was  tihe  same  endeavonr  that  we 
are  making  now,  and  was  for  die  purpose  of 

fettiBg    h^d    of   the    financial    profits    of  the 
)rown ;    there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
saying  «o. 

2031.  Had  the  nature  of  the  rights  of  the 
Crown,  as  existing  before  1851,  been  defined  in 
reports  and  evidence  of  Committees?  —  Yes, 
I  nave  mentioned  many  of  them. 

2082.  Just  give  us  a  summary;  were  tliey 
miunly  tiie  rights  of  deer  and  timber  ? — Yes,  deer 
and  tnnbcr.  There  is  evidence  after  evidence  of 
officials  in  <he  department  of  Woods,  that  all  they 
eould  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  was  deer 
feed  and  timber. 

203S.  Sfow  must  ^e  right  of  planting  10,000 
tusrei,  in  lieu  of  keeping  deer,  be  more  destructive 
of  any  rights  belonging  to  tlie  commoners,  than 
ihe  deer  thraaselves  could  possibly  have  been  ? — 
Jt  must  have  been  bo,  because  the  deer  were  not 
deetmctvre  of -the  rights  of  tfie  commoners  at  all ; 
aad  tbere  never  has  been  a  complaint  that  the 
deer  were  destroying  the  common  pastures; 
whereas  the  inclosures,  if  carried  out,  will  utterly 
destroy  them.  There  is  no  complaint,  nor  could 
there  be  any  complaint,  of  that  sort,  of  the  deer ; 
there  was  plenty  of  pasture  for  the  deer  and  the 
cattle.  What  complaints  were  made  were  made 
about  their  incursions  on  private  land,  and  not 
about  their  eating  out  the  cattle  out  of  the 
forest. 

2034.  Looking  at  it  financially,  do  you  think 
there  can  be  any  doubt  that  the  land  which  the 
Crown  can  inclose,  must  be  an  ample  compensa- 
ticm  for  their  losing  the  deer,  and  all  the  rights 
appurtenant  to  the  deer? — With  my  views,  I 
think  it  is  too  much. 
0100. 


Mr.  Cotoper-T^fBpZe—comanned.  Mr.  ttAnU. 

308S.  Do  the  conrnxmers  oonnder  that  their  n  fuae 
wtarests  am  m  any  way  confKetmg  with  the  1875. 
prinrileges  of  the  public,  or  are  lihe  two  in  exactly 
•the  nine  directioB  ? — They  must  fee  in  the  same 
direction;  we  commoners  are  desirous  to  keep 
ihe  forest  raen.  J  f  it  is  kept  open,  the  public 
have  the  Mvaattage  of  >^  use  of  it ;  and  there- 
fore we  are  proceeding  on  the  same  Knes. 

2036.  And  'do  you  think  that  that  is  a  feeling 
whidhie  general  among  the  ooramoners?— Yes; 
I  have  never  oorae  across  any  other  feeling,  with 
^Mry  ftw  exoeptioBB.  I  know  one  landowner  or 
two,  oae  eipeciftlly,  who,  living  a  long  way  from 
the  forest,  would  very  mneh  rather  see  it 
inclosed,  because  he  woidd  get  a  slice  ;  but  as  a 
rule,  almoet  without  exception,  all  ihe  commoners 
deare  it  to  be  kept  open. 

8037.  In  liie  Inclosure  Acts,  has  the  New 
Forest  been  excepted  as  a  special  case  ? — Yes ; 
the  New  F4are«t  is  specially  excepted  from  the 
'Geaeral  Inolorare  Acts. 

2038.  We  have  had  some  discussion  about 
mhmt  were  «alled  the  privileges  of  the  public  in 
rcgatd  to  the  forest.  What  opinion  do  you  hold 
on  tlwt  point  ? — Tlhe  petitioners  in  the  7th  chiuse 
of  their  petition  speak  of  the  **  privilege  of  firee 
ipawaoe  over  the  open  forest."  Now  T'am  quite 
mire  tnct  whoever  drew  up  that  petition,  and  who- 
ever signed  it,  never  stopped  to  look  into  a  law 
dictionwry  to  see  the  meaning  of  "privilege."  It 
u  said  that  thepublic  are  there  now  by  favour  <rf 
the  Crown,  l^at  may  be  or  may  not  be.  the 
abstract  law ;  but  I  say,  that  practically  they  are 
not  there  by  the  favour  of  the  Crown.  If  they 
are  there  by  the  favour  of  the  Crown,  the  Crown 
could  bring  an  action  against  anybody  using  one  of 
those  tracks  with  which  it  is  covered.  But  still 
more,  as  one  of  the  pubHe,  I  say  this,  that  the 
freedom  of  passage  over  fliat  large  area  is  a  use- 
ful thing  in  England,  and  that  that  is  perhaps  tlie 
only  jMca  where  the  public  can  wander  at  will 
wifiiout  being  warned  off  by  a  gamekeeper^ 
or  threatened  by  a  landowner ;  and  I  think  it  i» 
very  important  indeed  to  keep  it  so.  It  would 
have  been  utterly  destroyed  if  it  had  been  let,  as- 
the  Cro>vn  proposed,  for  a  game  preserve. 

2089.  In  the  Deer  Removal  Act  is  It  not  pre- 
scribed that  highways  shall  be  regarded  even  in 
the  case  of  inclosuie  ?— There  is  a  section  espe- 
cially for  that. 

2040.  And  I  need  not  ask  you  this,  those  high- 
ways could  not  be  confined  merely  to  residents, 
but  must  be  for  the  public  of  England  ? — For  the 
public  of  England;  it  is  very  difBcult  to  say  what 
IS,  and  what  is  not,  a  highway;  but  I  venture  to 
say  with  regard  to  all  the  tracks  of  the  fijrest  that 
you  would  find  it  very  difficult  indeed  to  bring  a 
man  up  and  convict  him  before  a  court  of  law  for 
trespass  if  he  were  using  one  of  those  tracks. 

2041.  Supposing  the  Crown  were  to  exercise 
the  powers  that  it  claims,  and  to  convert  the 
whole  of  the  forest  into  a  vast  wood,  would  not 
that  materially  afiSect  the  value  of  the  forest  as  a 
national  property? — I  am  not  sure;  I  cannot 
answer  that,  because  it  might  produce  a  financial 
result  from  the  process  of  planting,  but  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  mode  of  management  which  no 
private  proprietor  would  think  of  adopting. 

2042.  Do  you  think  that  the  vuue  of  the 
forest  as  a  park  of  great  beauty  and  for  enjoy- 
ment has  been  diminished  during  your  recollec- 

u  4  tion  ?— 
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Mr.  Cowper-Temple — continued. 

tion  ? — If  you  look  upon  the  tract  of  land  as 
what  it  is  worth  in  the  market,  which  I  suppose 
is  the  only  w*7  to  look  at  it  for  value,  I  beheve 
it  has  been  infinitely  deteriorated  by  the  process 
of  planting. 

2043.  Have  you  observed  that  the  old  woods 
have  materially  diminished  since  your  day? — 
I  should  say  half. 

2044.  And  the  old  woods  that  have  been  dimi- 
nished were  those  that  were  self-sown,  and  had 
the  charms  of  nature,  while  the  ones  that  are  sub- 
stituted are  regularly  planted? — Yes;  you  are 
alluding  to  what  we  call  the  ancient  woods :  they 
take  a  separate  and  distinct  form  from  the  planta- 
tions. 

2045.  Supposing  that  an  inclosure  were  to  be 
adopted,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
compensate  the  smaller  freeholders  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  large  landed  proprietors? — I  am 
perfectly  certain  it  would  be  their  ruin.  I  gave 
the  number  of  small  owners  the  other  day,  and  if 
they  were  to  have  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  heath 
five  miles  off,  or  even  a  quarter  of  an  acre  close 
to  their  residences,  I  beueve  they  would  be  all 
absorbed  in  larger  properties  in  a  short  time.  In 
that  place  which  I  represent,  Burley,  we  arc  760 
inhabitants;  -I  cannot  tell  you  the  number  of 
freeholds,  but  it  is  very  large ;  and  there  are  57 
county  votes  in  that  litdc  place ;  and  I  think  if 
an  inclosure  was  to  be  carried  out,  you  would 
just  be  laying  down  this  principle,  that  no  poor 
man,  ever  after,  is  to  be  a  landowner. 

2046.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  iJie  ordinary 
course  of  inclosure  were  adopted,  and  a  piece  of 
land  were  given  to  each  person  who  claimed  a 
right,  there  would  be  any  prospect  of  that  land 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  those  poorer  persons, 
or  would  those  pieces  be  sold  ? — They  are  certain 
to  be  sold.  I  never  could  believe  in  a  peasant 
proprietor  without  a  common;  I  have  got  the 
utmost  belief  in  a  peasant  proprietor  with  it ;  we 
have  in  my  knowledge  no  poverty  at  all  except 
what  is  brought  on  by  some  downright  misfeas- 
ance. 

Chairman. 

2047^  "Vagabonds"?— The  vagabond  or  two 
may  exist,  but  we  have  no  poverty. 

Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

2048.  Is  it  usual  for  these  small  freeholders, 
and  those  who  exercise  the  rights  of  common,  to 
eke  out  their  living  by  wages  for  labour  ? — Yes ; 
I  have  employed  from  time  to  time  men  who 
would  not  take  my  employment  if  it  were  for  the 
whole  year ;  they  have  got  their  own  little  place 
to  manage ;  they  manage  it  late  and  early,  and 


Mr.  Cotppw-TVOTpfe— continued, 
labour  at  other  times ;  and  I  can  say  that  these 
people  are  increasing  in  number,  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  there  is  no  other  part  in  England 
where  the  number  of  small  landed  proprietors  of 
three  or  four  acres  is  increasing. 

2049.  Will  you  explain  how  they  have  in- 
creased ? — By  splitting  up  their  holwn^ ;  their 
holdings  of  20  acres  have  been  brought  into  four 
holdings,  and  then  each  of  them  retains  its  own 
little  portion  of  common,  and  they  go  on  as 
separate  freeholds. 

2060.  Is  that  usually  by  sale  or  by  inheritance? 
— By  sale. 

2051.  Do  cases  often  occur  where  they  sell  out 
the  whole  of  their  property? — Yes;  every  now 
and  then  they  change  hands.  They  build  a  hotise. 
and  get  into  difficulties,  and  it  is  mortgaged  and 
sold ;  but  it  is  always  the  same  class  of  persons 
who  buy. 

Colonel  Kingscote. 

2052.  What  is  that  class?— The  labouring 
class.  A  labouring  man  has  just  died  at  my  place 
at  Burley,  and  I  believe  he  was  worth  600  /.  or 
700/. ;  his  wages  were  12*.  a  week  all  his  life. 

Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

2053.  In  other  parts  of  England  we  have  found 
that  the  large  landed  proprietors  have  purchased 
the  land  of  the  freeholders ;  does  that  occur  in 
the  New  Forest? — I  suppose  not,  because  there 
is  an  increasing  number  of  freeholders ;  speaking 
for  myself,  I  have  found  smaller  men  who  have 
saved  their  money  absolutely  gave  more  than 
I  could  afford  to  give,  because  they  desire  to  be 
independent.  They  work,  some  of  them,  much 
hai-der  than  labourers.  There  is  a  great  charm 
about  the  independence. 

2054.  Do  these  rights  of  pannage  and  com 
mon  give  to  the  land  a  value  to  the  poor  men 
which  the  rich  man  would  not  obtain  ? — 1  think 
so.  The  right  of  pannage  is  a  very  valuable 
one.  In  a  good  season  the  pigs  which  are  turned 
out  for  acorns  will  make  as  much  as  20  «.  a  head ; 
and  that  is  where  the  money  comes  from. 

2055.  In  the  petition  of  the  residents  of  the 
New  Forest  it  is  stated  that  "the  common 
rights  are  better  defined,  and  more  ancient,  than 
the  exercise  of  forestal  rights  in  the  forest;** 
what  are  the  grounds  for  that  statement  ? — The 
groimds  for  mat  statement  are  that  we  know 
when  the  formation  of  the  forest  took  place,  in 
WiUiam  the  First's  time,  and  that  the  system  of 
common  rights  existed  then ;  and  that  therefore 
being  more  ancient  than  William  the  First's 
time,  they  are  more  ancient  than  the  forest,  and 
they  are  perfectly  defined. 
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WILLIAM  HENRY  SMITH,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  John  Clutton,  re-called ;  and  farther  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2056.  The  Committee  have  been  informed 
that  you  wish  to  correct  your  evidence  in  one  or 
two  particulars,  and  if  you  would  be  so  good 
now  as  to  state  what  it  is  you  wish  to  correct, 
the  Committee  will  be  happy  to  hear  you? — On 
page,  100  at  Question  1 1 75,  on  the  4th  of  June,  I 
say  that  my  report  in  the  year  1849  "  was  based 
upon  my  experience  of  an  ordinary  lord  of  the 
manor,  as  oistinguished  from  the  owner  of  » 
manor."  I  meant,  of  course,  "  as  distinguished 
from  the  lord  of  a  forest";  and  it  would  not  be 
sense  if  I  did  not  alter  it 

2057.  What  other  correction  do  you  wish  to 
make  ? — There  are  some  verbal  corrections  which 
I  need  not  trouble  you  with.  Then  on  page  102, 
at  Question  1200,  I  am  asked,  "  That  was  your 
interpretation  of  the  Act  of  1851,"  and  in  the  last 
line  but  one  of  my  answer  I  say,  "  I  did  not 
think  it  was  fair  to  make  it  10,000  instead  of 
14,000  acres."  I  intended  to  say,  "I  did  not 
thmk  it  was  unfair  to  make  it  10,000*  instead  of 
14,000  acres,"  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
10,000  with  the  rolling  power,  I  thought  was 
reasonable. 

Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

2058.  There  is  a  little  ambiguity  in  this  an- 
swer which  you  first  rectified,  at  No.  1175.  You 
say  that  that  opinion  of  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  and 
Sir  Thomas  Plumer  was  a  basis  for  your  calcu- 
lations ? — Yes. 

2059.  Did  you  mean  to  say  that  you  knew  of 
that  opinion  in  the  year  1849?  —  No,  subse- 
quently. 

2060.  At  what  period? — I  could  not  say.  I 
can  teQ  you  practically  when  it  was :  when  I  had 
to  go  into  the  calculations  for  the  inclosure  of  the 
Forest  of  Hainault.  The  Act  in  the  case  of  the 
Forest  of  Hainault  was  passed  in  1851, 1  believe. 
I  can  give  you  the  date  of  the  Act  if  you  wish  it, 
but  that  was  when  I  had  practically  to  go  into 
the  question  of  the  Crown's  interest ;  I  had  then 
to  consider  the  whole  question.  I  find  that  the 
Act  was  the  15  Vict  c.  43. 

0.100. 


Lord  Henry  Scott. 

2061.  When  you  gave  evidence  in  the  House 
of  Lords  Committee,  in  1868,  I  suppose  th»t 
opinion  was  before  you  ? — I  had  inclosed  ahnoet 
all  the  forests  previous  to  that.  I  bad  acted  for 
the  Crown  in  the  inclosure ;  I  never  acted  for  the 
Commissioners,  who  were  the  parties  performing 
the  inclosure. 

2062.  I  did  not  want  to  ask  that  question  ;  I 
merely  wanted  to  ask  if  the  opinion  you  quoted 
to  us  was  known  to  you  in  1868  ?— Certainly  it 
was,  because  I  have  stated  before  that  I  was 
aware  of  it  when  I  acted  for  the  Crown  in  the 
inclosure  of  Hainault.     Then,  on  page  104,  at 
Question  1226,  the  words  of  my  answer  here  are, 
"  But  as  regards  pasturage,  assuming  that  even 
one-fifth  were  set  out  in  common,  that  is  15,000 
acres."     Of  course  I  did  not  intend  to  say  that 
one-fifth  was  15,000  acres,  because  that  jrould 
be  one-fifth  of  75,000  acres.     I  never  intended 
to  express  an  opinion  at  all  as  to  the  proportion 
to  which  the  Crown  was  entitled  in  this  case, 
but,  reasotung  upon  it,  I  simply  intended  to  say, 
"Assuming  that  even  one-fifth,  or   say   15,000 
acres,"  and  so  on.     I  never  intended  to  express 
an  opinion  at  all ;  it  was  only  a  matter  of  reason- 
ing.    I  have  given  no  opinion  upon  this  question 
at  all.     1  have  stated  the  facts  which  have  come 
under  my  own  knowledge  since  the  year  1849. 
Then  on  pi^e  104,  at  Question  1241,  I  am  asked, 
"  Does  not  the  right  of  sporting  belong  to  a  lord 
of  the  manor  generally  ?       My  answer  is,  "  My 
impression  is    that  it  does  not;    certainly   not 
in  all  cases."    My   answer    should    be,    "  My 
impression  is  that  it  does,  but  not  in  all  cases." 
Then  Mr.  Rodwell  asked  me,  on  page  107,  at 
Question  1295,  "  I  wanted  to  see  whether  you 
could  give  me,  amongst  those  instances,  any  in- 
stance strictly  analogous  to  this  ?  "    Being  asked 
suddenly,  I  did  not  really  answer  quite  accu- 
rately.    My  answer  was,  "  I  think  Hainault  was, 
except  simply  in  this  way,  that  there  was  no 
power  of  inclosing  coppices."    My  answer  should 
be,  "  I  think  Woolmer  is,  as  there  was  a  power 
of  inclosing."    In  Woolmer  there  was  a  power  to 

X  inclose 


Mr.  ChUon. 
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Lord  Henry  Scott — contiDued. 
inclose  2,000  acres  in  respect  to  the  right  to 
deer. 

2063.  Then  you  meant  Woolmer  to  be  an  ana- 
logous instance,  instead  of  Hainault? — Yes. 
Then  the  next  question  is, ''  And  to  those  in  the 
New  Forest;"  and  my  answer  is,  "In  the  cases 
that  I  have  mentioned  to  you  the  lord  had  the 
right  to  keep  deer ;  in  all  cases  they  had  not 
deer  upon  them."  It  is  only  striking  out  the 
words  '•  but  they  had  the  right  to  keep  deer,"  and 
inserting  **  in  all  cases  "  before  "  they."  It  will 
then  read, "  In  the  cases  that  I  have  mentioned 
to  you  the  lord  had  the  right  to  keep  deer ;  in  all 
cases  they  had  not  deer  upon  them."  On  page 
108,  at  Question  1334, 1  am  asked,  *♦  Are  there  a 
great  many  oaks  in  Mark  Ash?"  I  am  made 
to  say  "  Yes,"  but  I  intended  to  say,  and  what  I 
believe  I  did  say,  is  "  not  a  great  many."  Then 
on  page  110,  at  Question  1362,  I  am  asked,  "  I 
understand  you  to  say  now  that  your  opinion  i» 
that  it  was  a  bad  bargain  for  the  Crown  in  1851 T' 
The  answer  put  here  is  "  I  assume  that  the  5,000 
acres  inclosed  since  would  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  commoners'  claim."  I  could  not  possibly 
have  intended  to  say  that  that  5,000  acres  was  a 
part  of  the  commoners'  claim ;  what  I  intended 
to  say  was,  "  I  assume  that  the  commoners  would 
be  credited  in  account  with  the  value  of  their 
interest  in  5,000  acres  inclosed  since." 

2064.  What  did  yon  mean  by  "  the  value  of 
their  interest  in  5,000  acres"? — I  mean  sup- 
poong  you  went  back  prior  to  the  Act  of  1851, 
that  woold  be  taken  a  pert  of  the  common  over 
irhieh  the  eonuneners  would  have  right  of  pas- 
turage. 

2^5.  As  if  it  had  not  been  inclosed,  in  hetf 
— Jnat  as  if  it  had  not  been  inclosed.  Then  at 
QnestioB  1366  I  am  asked,  "  Did  you  take  that 
into  oomidemliOTi  ?"  The  answer  here  is,  "  No, 
I  did  not."  What  I  meant  to  sa^  was,  **  I  did 
not  take  the  forestal  rights  sufficiently  into  ac- 
count." I  perfectly  knew  that  there  were  deer 
in  the  forest  when  I  made  that  estimate ;  but  that 
estimate  was  made  under  very  peculiar  cirenm- 
stoDces.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  state  nnder 
what  cironmetanoes. 

*  Chairman. 

2066.  The  Committee  ask  me  to  ask  you  how 
it  was  you  covld  take  the  deer  into  consideration 
without  taking  the  forestal  riefate  into  coosidera- 
lien  ? — A»  I  have  explained  before,  I  had  then 
BO  experience  whatever  in  a  forest,  Mid  I  did 
not  really  know  what  forest  law  wae  or  what 
foreet  rights  were.  I  have  stated  that  before ; 
and  that  is  ex&otly  the  fact.  There  is  scarcely 
snybody,  unless  they  have  had  actually  to  esti- 
mate these  forest  rights,  who  has  a  knowledge  of 
-diese  forest  rights  as  distinguished  from  the 
rights  of  a  lord  of  the  manor;  and  I  confess  that 
in  1849  I  had  had  no  experience  of  a  forest ;  I 
knew  there  were  deer,  but  I  did  not  take  into 
account  other  forestal  rights  to  which  ihe  Crown 
was  entitled. 

Lord  Etlington. 

2067.  May  I  ask,  because  it  is  important  to 
know  this,  were  yon  not  in  concert  with  the  Soli- 
citor of  Woods  at  the  time  when  you  gave  that 
evidence? — I  had  never  spoken  to  the  Solicitor 
of  Woods  at  the  time.  My  first  interview  was 
with  Lord  Dnnean.  I  went  with  Lord  Bimcan 
to  Eltham ;  that  was  my  first  introduction  to  the 
Office  of  Woods ;  I  had  never  seen  a  forest,  and 
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I  knew  nothing  of  the  forest  laws.  My  instmc- 
tions  came  from  the  Office  of  Woods,  and  I 
never  had  any  communication,  directly  or  in- 
directly, so  far  as  I  know,  with  the  Solicitor  to 
the  Office  of  Woods.  Your  question  appUes,  as 
I  understand,  prior  to  1849  or  in  1849. 

2068.  When  you  gave  that  opinion  as  regarded 
the  respective  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  com- 
moners, which  you  estimated  at  one-half  each? — 
Yes.  Further  than  that  I  will  say  distlnctiy,  , 
that  in  estimating  these  rights,  I  had  never  had 
any  instructions  Irom  the  Solicitor  of  the  Office 
of  Woods  at  all.  I  had  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  fixing  of  the  14,000  acres,  ncthing 
whatever.  My  answer,  whi<^  I  have  corrected 
here,  will  show  you  that,  if  that  rolhng  right 
were  established  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  of 
1851,  though  it  was  not  unfair  to  alter  the  14,000 
to  10,900,  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
\AfiOO  either  directly  or  ioidirectly.  I  never  was 
consulted. 

Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

2069.  Do  we  understand  that  ypu  took  either 
a  fourteenth  or  a  sixteenth  as  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  took  nothing  at  all  for  the  forestal  right  of 
keeping  deer  ? — That  goes  into  the  whole  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  adnut  either  a  fourteenth  or  a 
sixteenth.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  I  admit 
that  a  lord  of  the  manor  is  entitied  only  to  a 
fourteenth  or  a  sixteenth ;  I  say  that  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  because  all  those 
questions  must  depend  upon  the  state  of  the 
commons  over  which  I  exercise  my  powers  of 
valuation. 

2070.  But  are  we  to  understand  that  your 
estimate  of  that  proportion  was  founded  only  on 
the  right  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  did  it 
include  in  some  form  or  other  the  deer? — My 
intention  was,  no  doubt,  to  include  the  deer ;  but 
if  I  had  acted  simply  for  the  lord  of  a  manor 
I  ^ould  have  put  that  same  valuation  upon  it ; 
and  I  say  now  with  that  rolling  right  of  the 
6,000  acres  of  land,  with  the  quantity  of  land 
then  covered  with  timber  in  the  forest,  any  lord 
of  a  manor  would  have  been,  in  my  judpnent, 
entitied  to  half  that  forest.  That  was  my  dedded 
opinion  then,  and  is  now.  I  was  going  to  ex{^n  to 
you  why  it  was  that  I  made  that  valuation,  which  at 
the  time  I  knew  was  a  very  low  valuation.  I  waa 
appointed  as  I  thought  under  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, and  these  were  my  lUBtruclJona. 
This  is  the  question  I  was  asked  to  report  upon : 
"  As  to  the  general  adaptation  of  the  different 
tracts  and  various  qualities  of  land  in  the  forest 
for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  growth  of  timber 
or  pa8turage,and  their  most  profitable  future  appli- 
cation ;  their  extent  and  values,  in  your  opinion, 
respectively  in  their  present  state  ;  the  estimate 
cost  of  their  reclamations  from  waste,  and  the 
estimate  value  per  acre,  if  reclaimed." 

2071.  I  did  not  understand  your  previous  an- 
swers. You  stated  that  you  took  the  rights  of  a 
lord  of  the  manor,  but  you  also  had  some  refer- 
ence to  the  deer ;  and  you  say  you  would  have 
taken  the  deer  in  an  ordinary  case  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor;  but  supposing  tiie  case  of  a  lord  of 
the  manor  where  there  are  no  deer,  would  that 
have  made  any  difierence? — I  tried  to  answer 
that  question  by  saying  that  although  there  werQ 
deer,  and  although  I  knew  there  were  deer  and 
took  them  into  account,  still,  knowing  so  little  as 
I  did  of  the  forest  law,  I  took  it  more  in  the  sense 
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Mr.  Cowper-Temple^-caatinusd. 
of  an  ordinary  lord  of  the  manor,  tban  I  did  af 
lord  of  a  forest. 

2072.  Then  we  may  understand  that  you  did 
allow  something  for  the  deer  1 — I  took  them  into 
account;  but  when  you  consider  that  I  was  called 
m)on  to  make  an  estimate  of  60,0(K)  acres  of  land, 
that  I  was  12  days  in  the  forest,  &nd  that  I  was 
examined  two  days  afterwards,  is  it,  to  say  the 
least,  likely  that  I  could  have  taken  into  the  account 
all  the  circumstances  which  it  would  require  to 
take  in  making  an  estimate  of  that  class  of  pro- 
perty ? 

2073.  Will  you  explain  how  you  could  take 
into  consideration  the  deer  without  taking  a 
foreatal  right  into  consideration? — Because  in 
my  ignorance  I  distingaished  between  ordinary 
deer  keeping,  which  I  thought  an  nnprofitiU>le 
nght,  and  the  right  strictly  construed  nnder 
forest  la»'. 

2074.  Then  if  the  right  of  keeping  deer  was 
an  unproductive  right,  how  could  you  have  ac- 
counted for  that  except  through  dbe  form  of  a 
forestal  right  ?— I  said  in  my  evidence  then  that 
the  deer  must  have  been  very  unproductive  to 
the  Crown. 

2075.  Then  if  the  deer  were  themselves  im- 
profitable,  the  only  advantage  that  th^  Crown 
had  from  keeping  deer  was  what  is  called  a 
foreatal  right? — It  was  the  right  to  keep  deer. 
I  do  not  care  what  it  costs  the  Crown,  or  what 
it  costs  anybody  else ;  the  right  of  tiie  Crown  to 
stock  that  forest  with  deer  remains.  In  fact  since 
1849,  it  is  what  I  have  constantly  had  to  deal 
with  in  the  indosures  of  forests  which  have  taken 
jdace,  some  five  or  six,  since  that  time ;  and  I 
give  jrou  die  facts  as  regards  those  indosures; 
not  opinions,  but  facts.  I  did  not  settle  quantities ; 
the  qnaiitities  are  settled  by  commissionen  ap- 
pointed by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  appointed  by 
the  Laord  Chief  Justice,  or  antfaoritiee  outside  the 
Office  of  Woods  altogether. 

2076.  Are  we  to  understand  that  in  your  od- 
culation  yon  put  a  certain  amount  for  the  rights 
of  the  Irurd  of  the  manor,  and  a  certain  amount 
for  the  right  of  keeping  deer  ? — I  did  not  distin- 
guish th^  at  all.  I  put  roughly,  as  appears  on 
this  paper  before  me,  not  half  and  half  of  the 
whole  common,  but  half  and  half  for  a  portion  of 
the  common. 

2077.  Did  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not 
distinguish  them  in  your  own  calculation? — I  did 
not. 

2078.  Is  that  a  usual  way  of  making  a  calcu- 
lation?— I  had  not,  the  time  and  it  would  have 
been  imposdble  for  anybody ;  I  was  12  days  in 
the  forest,  and  I  believe  it  was  only  two  days,  it 
wa»  either  two  or  three  days  before  I  gave  evi- 
dence, how  is  it  possible  for  anybody  under  such 
circumstances  to  give  you  an  accurate  calcula- 
tion ? 

Lord  JEslinfftoH. 

2079..  When  you  gave  that  very  important 
evidence  of  which  yon  are  now  spcakmg,  in 
1849,  and  upon  which  so  mudi  has  been  since 
baaed,  did  y<»  qualify  your  evidence  at  that 
time  with  the  very  importiaat  reservations  whidi 
70a  have  DOW  made  before  this  Committee  t — 
No,  I  did  not,  because  the  qnestioa  was  never 
asked  me.  If  I  had  been  asked  any  qaestkm 
upon  it,  I  should  have  erven  tiw  same  /acts  as  I 
have  ^vea  you  now  wiu  regard  to  the  incloanree 
that  have  taken  place  since  Hainault,  Wycdt- 
vood,  Woolmer,  and  part  of  of  ^e  Fonat  of 
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Dean.    I  sfaovld  have  given  Hum  preeisely  the 
same  facta,  aad  should  no*  have  given  an  opinion 
aialL 

2080.  Then  we  may  assnme  that  the  evidew9» 
that  you  gave  at  that  time  was  eminently  evi- 
dence calculated  to  mislead  the  pubhc,  coming 
from  a  man  of  your  weight  and  authority  ? — I  do' 
not  think  8i>  at  all.  Show  me  any  qaestioo  in 
which  I  attempted  to  mislead  the  public  or  the 
Committee. 

206 1.  I  did  not  accuse  yon  of  attempting  to  do 
that ;  bttt  I  aaj  evidence  of  that  nature,  coming 
{ma.  so  MithcMitative  a  source,  and  given  with- 
out qniriification  or  reservation,  must  have  been 
calculated  to  mislead  the  public;  is  not  ijiatso? 
—I  cannot  see  it  at  all  It  was  not  a  point  in 
question,  so  far  as  I  kaoyf. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 
2082.  There  is  a  point  which  I  think  you 
must  have  made  a  mistake  in,  and  which  ha* 
escaped  your  notice,  in  the  evidence  which  you 
gave  to  us  the  other  day;  perhaps  you  will 
refer  to  it.  At  Question  1305  you  give  a  strong 
opinion  as  to  the  power  <rf"  the  Crown  in  re- 
spect to  deer ;  your  words  are,  "  I  say  that  to 
the  reversioner  having  a  right  to  keep  the  de«c, 
and  to  drive  everybody  off,  was  a  more  valuable 
right  than  the  right  to  inclose  10,000  acres."  I 
suppose  jrou  would  wish  to  correct  that,  or  to 
qualify  it,  because  the  Crown  had  not  the  right, 
I  believe,  to  drive  off  the  cattle,  except  at  stated 
periods  of  the  year? — I  only  meant  by  that,  by 
the  keeping  so  large  a  number  that  it  was  aot 
worth  any  one's  while  to  put  on  any  great 
number  of  cattle.  I  have  stated  before  in  evi- 
dence (it  appears  in  the  Blue  Book),  that  I 
admit  with  the  right  to  keep  deer,  a  oertaia 
portion  of  cattle  are  essential  for  the  proper  keep- 
ing of  deer.  I  had  said  that  before,  mi  proba£& 
in  the  evidence  of  1854. 

2083.  The  point  I  mean  is  this :  tlte  Crowa 
has,  no  doubt,  a  right  to  drive  off  cattle  for  six 
months  in   the  year;  that  is,  five  months  in  the 

winter,  and  one  month  in  the  summer  ? I  did 

not  say  that,  and  did  not  intend  that. 

2084.  You  did  not  mean  that  it  was  an  un- 
limited paramount  right  to  drive  cattle  off  alto- 
gether ?— I  mean  to  say  that  the  Crown  has  a 
paramount  right  to  keep  as  large  a  stock  of  deer, 
if  it  chooses,  as  practically  to  drive  off  the 
cattle. 

Mr.  Jekn  Stuart  Hardy. 
2035.  But  is  not  that  practically  entirely  pre- 
vented b^  the  fact  thai  if  you  kept  a  sufficient 
number  in  the  summer  they  would  be  all  starved 
in  the  winter?— No;  I  think  not  I  do  not 
mean  to  sajr  that  the  Crown  can  send  its  ser- 
vants to  drive  cattle  off  when  it  pleases.  All  I 
mean  Is,  that  by  its  paramount  right  of  deer,  it 
can  practically  deprive  any  very  large  amount  of 
cattle  of  their  feed. 

Lord  Henry  Seott. 

2086.  In  1868  you  gave  evidence  upon  the 
question  of  the  paramount  rights  of  the  Crown, 
and  I  observe  that  you  said  this  then,  in  your 
answer  to  Question  744 ;  the  question  was:  "  How 
did  they  estimate  the  Crown's  rights  ;  like  a  lord 
of  the  manor's  rights?"  and  your  answer  was : 
"  The  lords  of  the  manor  have  no  forestal  rights' 
no  rights  of  deer  feed ;  but,  as  regards  other  porl 
tkms  of  the  claim,  we  deal  with  them  just  as  we 
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do  with  the  lord  of  the  manor  rights ;  the  rights 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor  depend  entirely  upon 
what  the  lord  has  upon  the  soil;  if  h'e  has  a  great 
deal  of  timber  and  underwood,  his  rights  are  very 
much  larger  than  if  it  is  bare  common."  You 
did  not  say  anything  in  1868  of  this  change  of 
opinion  which  you  nad  undergone,  owing  to  Sir 
ifickery  Gibbs  and  Sir  Thomas  Plumer's  opinion, 
although  I  think  you  just  now  said  that  you  had 
seen  it  before  you  gave  evidence  in  1868  ? — In 
1868  I  had  seen  it,  of  course,  because  I  had  been 
acting  upon  it ;  for  the  Act  of  incloeure  of 
Hainault  was  in  1851,  and  all  the  other  Acts 
upon  which  I  had  been  acting  for  the  Crown  had 
afi  passed,  and  the  inclosures  had  all  been  made. 
Those  are  not  opinions  :  they  are  facte. 

2087.  You  did  not  s^  anything  then  to  show 
that  you  had  made  so  serious  a  change  of  opinion 
in  1868,  whenydu  were  examined  with  regard  to 
the  Deer  Removal  Act? — I  really  did  not  think 
it  was  at  all  necessary ;  the  facts  were  patent ; 
the  Acts  had  passed,  and  the  inclosure  awards 
were  all  public  documents. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

2088.  There  is  one  question  which  I  wish  to 
aek  you.  From  your  point  of  view,  I  understand 
that  what  you  desire,  is  that  the  New  Forest 
should  be  made,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made,  a  timber 
reeerve  for  the  use  of  the  nation? — Yes,  «o  far  as 
the  correct  rights  of  the  Crown  are  concerned. 

2089.  That  is  the  object  for  which  you  desire 
the  rights  of  the  Crown  to  be  exercised  ? — Yes. 

2090.  You  do  not  contemplate,  as  I  under- 
stand, selling  or  making  away  with  Crown  lands, 
whatever  they  may  be  in  the  New  Forest,  for 
other  purposes  than  that  of  growing  timber? — 
No ;  I  intended,  and  I  hoped  that  I  had  expressed 
my  intention,  that,  first  of  all,  the  point  is  to 
separate  the  interests  of  the  commoners  and  the 
Crown,  which  are  always  in  conflict ;  and  having 
ascertained  their  respective  rights,  to  set  out 
allotments  to  each  party,  to  be  dealt  with  here- 
after as  Parliament  may  strictly  decide. 

2091.  But  leaving  aside  the  question  of  sepa- 
ration of  rights,  I  understand  that,  as  far  as  the 
Crown  is  concerned,  what  you  desire  is,  that  the 
land  should  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  growing 
timber  for  the  public  use?— I  think  so,Decau8e 
to  a  great  extent  it  has  such  a  crop  upon  it,  that 
it  cannot  be  otherwise  used  or  diverted  from  that 
object  without  great  loss;  but  that  cannot  be 
properly  exercised  as  long  as  there  are  conflicting 
interests. 

2092 .  Now  let  me  ask  you  this ;  let  us  take  a 
portion  of  the  forest  like* Mark  Ash  Wood:  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  timber  cannot  be  pro- 
perly grown  and  continued  in  such  a  place  as 
Mark  Ash  Wood,  unless  you  have  a  power  to 
put  a  fence  round  it  to  prevent  the  cattle  from 
injuring  the  self-sown  timber  ? — Certainly  it  can- 
not ;  the  state  of  the  forest  shows  that. 

2093.  Then  what  you  contemplate,  as  what 
would  be  likely  to  happen,  would  be  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  ancient  trees  of  Mark  Ash 
Wood  would  perish,  and  there  would  be  nothing 
to  take  their  place  ? — If  it  remains  an  open  forest 
nothing  would  take  its  place.  When  I  say 
•'nothing,"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  one  or  two 
trees  could  not  get  up ;  but  in  talking  of  a  great 
district  like  this,  I  mean  to  say  nothing  profitable 
would  get  up. 

2094.  Suppose  you  take  a  tract  like  Mai^  Aeh 
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Wood,  and  the  fine  ornamental  timber  in  tiiat 
immediate  tract,  and  put  a  fence  round  it,  what 
you  contemplate  is  tluit  then  self-grown  timber 
would  get  up? — No  question  it  would  to  a 
limited  extent 

2095.  And  that  then  the  old  trees  would  be 
replaced  by  tfie  new  trees  growing  up? — No 
doubt. 

2096.  That  would  not  be  inconsistent,  vrould 
it,  with  making  provision  that  the  cattie  should 
be  excluded,  but  that  the  public  have  access  to 
it,  just  as  they  do  in  Richmond  Park  ? — I  have 
never  contemplated  otherwise.  I  think  it  would 
be  quite  right  that  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the 
forest  should  be  open  to  the  public  for  recreation. 

2097.  You  would  make,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
number  of  Richmond  Parks,  as  it  were,  in  the 
New  Forest,  having  a  fence  round  the  ornamental 
timber,  and  having  lodges  and  gates  by  which  the 
public  might  be  as  freely  admitted  as  they  are  to 
Richmond  Park  ? — Yes,  without  the  intrurion  of 
commoners,  because  there  are  no.  commoners  ia 
Richmond  Park. 

2098.  As  far  as  the  public  are  concerned, 
ample  provision  might  be  made  for  them  by  gates 
and  stiles^  just  as  there  is  in  Richmond  Park  ? — 
Yes,  there  would  not  be  the  least  difficulty. 

.  2099.  And  you  mi^ht  treat  a  considerable 
number  of  acres,  where  the  ornamental  timber 
really  grows,  in  that  way,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  a  provision  for  new  timber  growing  up  to 
replace  the  ancient  woods  ? — Yes. 

2100.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  that  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  you  do  not  desire  or  contem- 
plate felling  and  grubbing  the  ancient  ornamental 
timber  ? — I  think  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient ; 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  damage  to  the  pro- 
perty for  any  purpose,  except  that  I  should  limit 
that  again  in  this  way,  of  course  the  old  timber 
does  not  pay  immediate  income,  nobody  can  ques- 
tion that;  but  the  land,  as  I  have  sud  before,  is 
worth  five  times  as  much  with  the  timber  upon 
it  as  the  land  would  be  worth  without  the 
timber ;  therefore  no  prudent  man  I  think  would 
cut  that  timber. 

2101.  Then  in  point  of  fact  the  interest  of  the 
Crown  would  be  to  treat  the  ornamental  portion 
of  the  forest  very  much  as  a  gentleman  treats  hia 
park,  only  allowing  the  public  to  have  access  to 
it  so  far  as  it  was  not  injurious  to  the  timber? — 

,  Certainly,  the  public  would  be  in  the  portion 
of  the  occupiers  of  the  park  to  a  great  extent, 
they  would  have  the  enjoyment  of  me  beautiful 
parts  of  it ;  but  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  foolish 
to  keep  up  60,000  acres  for  that  purpose. 

2102.  I  am  not  speaking  of  60,000  acres? — 
Assuming  that  the  Crown  gets  half,  I  say  that  it 
would  be  foolish  to  keep  up  30,000  acres  for 
simple  enjoyment;  but  no  doubt  at  the  same 
time  30,000  acres  for  the  cultivation  of  timber 
might  be  kept  up  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
public. 

2103.  And  as  far  as  the  process  of  growing 
timber  is  concerned,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary,  as 
I  understand,  to  exclude  the  public  ? — Not  the 
least  in  the  world;  that  is  shown  in  Richmond 
Park,  because  I  have  thrown  out  plantations 
there ;  they  are  thrown  out  to  the  public  and  no 
injury  is  done  them. 

2104.  And  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
treating  generally  the  portions  of  the  New  Forest 
which  the  Crown  was  authorised  to  enclose  very 
much  as  Richmond  Park  is  treated  ? — None. 

2103.  The 
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•Sir  ffWiam  fiiircoarf— continued. 

2105.  The  same  enjoTment  being  given  to  the 
public  as  is  there  given  ? — No  doubt. 

2106.  I  have  a  question  now  to  ask  you  as 
regards  what  is  called  the  rolling  power.  When 
land  has  been  inclosed  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  for  the  purpose  of  timber  growing,  and  is 
then  thrown  open,  in  your  opinion  is  the  herbage 
in  which  the  commoners  are  interested  better  or 
worse  than  it  was  before  the  inclosure  ? — I  have 
stated  before  in  my  evidence  here,  that  part 
-would  be  better  and  part  worse.  In  the  case  of 
heath,  my  experience  is,  that  the  planting  of 
timber  destroys  the  heath,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  herbage  comes  upon  it ;  but  no  doubt  the  case 
would  be  different  if  the  Crown  had  the  right  to 
inclose  the  better  parts  of  the  forest,  but  it  has 
mot.  By  the  Act  of  1851  it  is  excluded  from  plant- 
ing any  land  which  has  been  drained ;  any  land 
upon  which  drains  have  been  put,  the  Crown,  by 
a  clause  in  the  Act  of  1851,  is  prevented  from 
planting ;  taking  that  out,  and  taking  also  into 
consideration  the  clause  limiting  the  Crown  to 
■inclosures  of  not  less  than  300  acres,  I  do  not 
-think  that  the  Crown  can  possibly  inclose  all  the 
better  lands  of  the  forest. 

2107.  The  real  point  I  want  to  get  from  you 


William  Harcourt — continued.  ♦ 

\b  this,  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  Crown  to    Mr.  Clutton. 
exercise  its  rights  of  inclosing  for  the  purposes  of  j^^^^ 

maintaining  the  timber  in  the  forest,  and  jjar-  1875. 
ticularly  the  ornamental  'timber,  without  in  any 
way  excluding  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  ? — 
That  is  quite  true,  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
profitably  done  if  you  admit  the  cattle  of  the 
commoners. 

2108.  I  am  iissuming  a  fence  to  exclude  the 
cattle,  but  a  fence  whicTi  at  the  same  time  should 
not  exclude  the  public  ? — There  is  no  more  rea- 
son whv  anybody  should  not  walk  through  these 
plantations  than  there  is  why  he  should  not  walk 
through  Richmond  Park  or  any  other  park. 

2109.  And  you  would  have  lodges  and  forest- 
ers, and  other  people,  I  suppose,  who  would  look 
after  them;  and  under  those  circumstances  I 
presume  that  the  inclosures  would  be  placed 
under  regulation,  just  as  Richmond  Park  is  ? — 
There  must  be  lodges  ;  as  an  agent  for  a  private 
owner,  I  should  say  that  for  every  1,000  or  2,000 
acres  there  would  be  a  lodge. 

2110.  And  in  that  way  the  inclosures  would 
be  placed  under  regulation,  which  would  be  to 
the  advantage  both  of  the  Crown  and  the  public  ? 
—Yes. 


Mr.  William  Clement  Dbake  Esdaile,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

2111.  Have  you  anything  more  to  tell  us  as 
to  the  character  of  the  population  in  the  New 
Forest? — I  have  this  to  add.  In  consequence  of 
what  passed  in  this  room  with  regard  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  population,  in  writing  to  the  clerk 
to  the  board  of  guardians  of  Ringwood  on  other 
buaness,  I  asked  him  the  question  whether  he 
was  in  a  position  to  state  what  the  character 
of  the  population  of  the  New  Forest  was  with 
regard  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  this  is  his 
answer:  "Dear  Sir, — It  wonld  be  impossible 
in  this  letter  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the  sub- 
ject of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population 
of  the  forest,  or  to  do  little  more  than  assert  that 
my  experience  of  this  class  leads  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  for  general  prosperity,  comfort,  and 
independence,  and  for  the  absence  of  squalor, 
pauperism,  and  crime,  they  are  perhaps  unsur- 
Mssed  by  any  body  of  labourers  in  the  country. 
That  the  source  of  this  prosperity  is  to  be  found 
mainly  in  the  good  use  they  make  of  their 
yaluable  forest  rights,  there  can  be  no  question. 
Whilst  in  a  cultivated  district  it  is  usually  impos- 
sible for  the  labourer  to  keep  more  than  his  one 
G'g,  and  that  generally  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
8  rent ;  in  me  forest  you  will  find,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  breeding  of  pigs  to  be  a  little  mine  of 
-wealth  in  almost  every  household.  The  addition 
to  the  stock  of  one  or  more  breeding  sows,  of  a 
oow,  b^  the  purchase  of  a  calf  or  heifer,  and  the 
increasing  of  the  one  cow  to  two  or  three,  is  to 
an  industrious  man,  thanks  to  his  forest  rights, 
but  a  question  of  time.  The  further  addition  of 
one  or  more  forest  mares  is  also  very  common, 
and  at  present  prices  exceedingly  remunerative 
to  the  owner.  A  case  occurs  to  me,  while  I  write, 
of  a  man  who  still  goes  out  as  a  day  labourer,  who 
is  possessed  of  seven  or  eight  head  of  cattle,  sun- 
dry mgs,  and  one  or  two  ponies,  the  whole  of 
wni<»i  (with  the  help  of  a  snudl  piece  of  inclosed 
Ixmd)  are  supported  out  of  the  forest  To  such 
a  man  as  this,  who  is  a  fair  npooimen  of  the  in- 
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dustrious  forest  labourer,  forest  rights  are  in- 
valuable;  and  as  many  of  them,  t.e.,the  labourers, 
are  the  owners  of  their  little  freeholds,  any  action 
tending  to  deprive  them  of  these  rights  must 
necessary  ( with  the  most  liberal  compensation) 
be  a  serious  blow  to  their  present  prosperity. 
Amongst  this  class,  as  a  rule,  parochial  relief  is 
very,  seldom  required;  of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions, due  to  accident  or  improvidence,  as  I  pre- 
sume there  will  always  be  in  every  community. 
Under  the  New  Forest  Poor  Act,  14,640  acres 
of  forest  lands,  with  a  poulation  of  between  200 
and  300,  nearly  all  labourers,  were  in  November 
1868  added  to  the  Ringwood  Union.  From  that 
time  up  to  Lady-day  last  the  amount  of  out- 
relief  distributed  over  this  district  was  9/.  15  s.  9d., 
or  about  30 «.  per  annum,  whilst  the  in-door  poor 
during  the  same  period  consisted  of  one  lunatic 
found  wandering  in,  but  not  belonging  to,  that 
district,  and  one  epileptic  girl  who  was  in  the 
house  for  seven  days.  In  contrast  with  this,  take 
the  case  of  an  agricultural  parish  in  the  same 
union,    a  fair  specimen,   not  at  all    noted  for 

Soverty  ;  here,  during  the  year  endii^  at  Lady- 
ay  last,  the  out-relief,  with  a  population  of  301, 
has  been  42/.  11«.,  with  one  permanent  pauper 
in  the  workhouse.  With  this  fact,  which  speaks 
for  itself,  I  fear  I  must  leave  the  subject,  having 
exhausted  my  time.  The  question  of  fuel  rights 
I  have  been  unable  to  go  into;  but  of  their 
value  to  the  forest  labourer  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions. — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
George  Brown,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the 
Ringwood  Union." 

2112.  We  have  been  told  much  about  the 
origin  of  common  rights  in  the  forest  by  Mr. 
Watson  ;  do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Watson  in  the 
view  he  put  before  us  of  the  law  of  the  subject  ? 
— I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Watson  laid  down ;  but  I 
disagree  with  him  as  to  what  he  left  out  He  quoted 
an  opinion  of  Lord  Justice  Mellish,  whose  opinions 
we  commoners  have  very  good  reason  to  respect ; 
X  3  and 
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'~Z~  and  he  quoted  Manwood  to  prove,  what  im>  one 
*487S°"  wkhes  to  dispute,  that  there  oould  be  a  "  fonestal " 
"'  lisbt  of  oommon  by  special  grant  on  aocoount 
ol  llie  burden  of  forest  laws.  His  quotation 
was  from  the  14th  chapter  of  Manwood,  but 
in  quoting  that  he  stopped  dxort  at  the 
-words,  "  saving  right  of  common " ;  and  in  so 
stopping  short  the  words  were  omitted,  which,  as 
I  read  them,  you  will  see  point  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible to  this,  that  common  rights  in  a  forest,  ae  by 
common  law,  are  quite  as  often  found  as  common 
rights  granted  by  special  grant  on  account  of  the 
imposition  of  the  forest  law.  The  passage  which 
I  wish  to  read  is  this :  "  Saving  the  oommon  of 
herbage  " ;  and  there  Mr.  Watson  stops ;  "  and 
other  things  in  the  same  forest  to  diem,  which 
before  were  accustomed  to  have  the  same;  where- 
by it  doth  appear  that  wheresoever  the  k^ag  doth 
afforeet  his  own  woods  or  lands,  he  doth  not  by 
such  afibrestation,  abridge  or  prejudice  any  man 
to  have  oommon  in  1^  same  that  faav<e  used,  or  of 
right  ought  to  have  common  therein,  but  doth 
still  reserve  the  common  of  herbage,  as  it  was  at 
the  common  law ;  therefore,  if  the  king  by  the 
afforestation  of  his  own  proper  woods  and  lands 
doth  not  restrain  the  right  of  any  man's  coanmen 
therein,  a  multo  fortiori,  when  the  king  doth 
afforest  the  woods  or  lands  of  other  men,  he  doth 
not  thereby  prejudice  or  abridge  the  right  of  any 
man  to  have  common,"  and  so  on;  that  is  all  part 
of  the  sam«  sentence. 

2113.  Do  you  find  anything  in  the  Charta  de 
Forestd,  quoted  by  Manwood,  that  bears  on  this 
point?— -The  Charta  de  Forestd  is  quoted  on  the 
same  page,  and  it  would  have  no  meaning  at  all 
if  there  were  not  common  law  rights  of  common. 

2114.  Then,  do  yon  hold  that  common  rights 
could  exist  before  afforestation? — Of  course  f  do, 
because  I  have  just  read  the  passage  on  which  I 
found  my  opinion ;  and  in  tiie  New  Forest  espe- 
cially, I  say  that  we  have  a  very  good  ground  for 
believing  that,  because  we  know  the  exact  time 
when  the  forest  was  made ;  and  I  think  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  Crown,  or  Mr.  Watson,  to  show 
the  exact  time  when  our  common  rights  were 
made,  or  else  the  prima  facie  argument  js  that 
they  were  prior  to  the  afforestation,  of  which  we 
show  the  origin  in  "  Doomsday."  And  then  there  is 
also  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  land  to  which 
common  rights  attach  are  outside  of  the  forest, 
and  therefore  the  rights  attaching  to  those  lands 
could  not  posfflbly  have  been  granted,  on  account 
of  the  burden  of  the  forest. 

^  2\\5.  We  have  been  told  that  the  Commission 

under  the  Deer  Kemoval  Act  adjudicated  on  this 
very  point,  and  gave  a  judicial  decision  as  to  the 
origin  of  common  rights  in  the  New  Forest,  to 
the  effect  that  at  the  time  of  their  creation  they 
were  in  their  present  shape,  and  of  the  nature 
mentioned  in  that  decision ;  have  you  anything 
to  say  oii  that? — That  I  think  I  have  answered 
before,  that  it  is  an  error ;  because  by  Section  28 
of  the  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  49,  which  constituted  the 
Commission,  they  were  directed  to  find  all  claims 
subject  to  forest  law,  that  is,  as  they  were  in  1851 ; 
therefore  it  was  not  a  judicial  decision  npon  that 
point  after  inquiry,  but  a  decision  to  which  they 
were  ob]ig«d  to  come  by  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  treated  as  a  decision  of 
tiie  origin  of  common  rights  in  any  way. 

2116.  In  Mr.  Watson's  evidence  there  was  a 
challenge  thrown  but  of  a  kind  that  the  com- 
moners ought  specially  to  consijder ;  what  have 


Mr.  CfHi^per-Xampk — continued. 

you  to  say  to  iiiat?— As  far  as  1  can  reoollect» 
the  challenge,  as  you  term  it,  was  this :  he  called 
upon  the  commoners  to  ritow  how  it  was  that 
they  had  not  offered  to  sarrender  their  rights  if 
some  of  them  had  had  them  granted  on  account  of 
the  imposition  of  forest  law.  The  ^ort  answer 
to  that  is  this :  we  commoners  of  the  New  Forest 
say  that  our  rights  are  all  common  law  rights,  and 
never  were  granted  on  account  of  the  imposition 
of  forest  law ;  and  much  more  tbaa  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  of  the  Crown,  the  forest 
law  is  still  in  existence,  and,  therefore,  l^ey  can- 
not call  upon  us  to  give  up  onr  oommon  rights, 
even  if  they  have  been  granted  by  special  grant 
on  account  of  the  burden  of  the  forest  law.  But 
beyond  this,  there  is  the  jtidgmsnt  given  last  year 
by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  tiiat  although  a 
common  right  might  be  granted  on  account  of  a 
burden,  yet  the  removal  of  the  burden  woold 
not  do  awiinr  with  t^  grant  ef  the  common  right. 
And  therefore,  even  ii  the  burden  was  removed, 
our  common  rights  would  remiun,  taking  them  at 
the  worst,  taking  them  as  being  under  a  special 
grant  on  account  of  the  burden  of  the  forest 
laws. 

2117.  Do  you  hold  that  the  Act  of  William 
the  Third  gives  a  statutable  right  to  the 
holders  of  common  rights  ? — Yes ;  I  forget  the 
section,  but  the  Act  of  William  the  Third  says 
this,  that  the  common  rights  of  the  commoners 
shall  be  continued  to  them,  excepting  fence  month 
and  winter  heyning  ;  tbecefore,  excepting  winter 
heyniug  and  fenoe  atonth,  the  oomimeners  have 
a  statutable  xight  as  well  as  their  common  law 
r%ht 

2118.  Are  there  many  cases  of  a  right  r£ 
common  granted  by  special  grant  in  the  New 
Forest? — I  do  not  believe  there  are  any;  st 
least  none  have  been  proved. 

2119.  In  your  suggestion  that  the  manage- 
ment of  de  forest  might  be  transferred  to  anot£er 
department,  such  as  we  0£Bee  of  Her  Me^esty's 
Works,  had  you  any  expectation  that  such  a 
transfer  would  lead  to  the  application  «f  public 
money  in  a  way  that  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  commoners  ? — I  wish  to  say  that,  in  mdrin^ 
that  suggestion  about  the   Board  of  Wodk^  I 

fuarded  myself  at  the  time  by  expressing  » 
oubt  of  the  propriety  of  my  making,  as  a  witness 
coming  to  give  evidenee  before  this  Committee, 
any  suggestion  of  that  sort.  It  eeemed  to  me 
as  if  1  had  rather  to  give  evidence  of  what 
requires  legislative  adjustment  than  to  sosgest 
any  scheme  by  which  it  should  be  carriedout. 
I  am  sure  I  have  not,  and  I  do  not  believft 
that  any  oommoners  have,  the  slightest  desiro 
that  public  money  should  be  spent  fer  their 
benefit  It  has  been  said  before  by  Mr.  Howard 
that  the  commoners  are  endeavouriag  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  the  increased  income  which 
has  arisen  &om  the  forest  of  late  years,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  change  as  to  keeping  deer  there. 
It  is  impossible  for  Mr.  Howard,  or  any  one  else, 
to  point  out  one  instance  in  whidi  there  haa 
been  such  an  attempt  made.  We  are  strivii^ 
only  to  preserve  our  common  law  rights. 

2120.  Did  the  precedent  of  the  tranaferenoe 
of  Epping  Forest  from  the  Commissianers  of 
Woods  to  another  department  suggest  that 
tiiought  to  you? — That  was  exacA^  what  did 
suggest,  it.  I  must  eonfess  myself  ^orant  of 
the  det!»ils  of  this  Board  of  Works,  and  the 
Ofi^ce  of  Woods }  but  inasmuch  as  Eppii^  wms 
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tnurafdtrred  witk  that  toj  pnrposc^  it  strnck  me 
that  it  might  be  penible  iimib  snah.  a  traiwliw 
mlghl  take  plaee  i»  the  New  ForeBt. 

2121.  In  eocpresnng'  tiwse  t^nioae,  wete  7ml 
expi«9»ng  only  joar  own  indrrichul  opinion,  er 
that  of  others? — My  own  incKvidnal  opinion 
entirely,  in  consequence  of  being  asked  a  qnes- 
tioB.  As  far  as  I  am  representing  the  associa- 
tion (for  I  appear  here  in  twO'  characters),  I  had 
no  business  vrbateTer  to  say  so.  We  have  neyer 
disonesed  anything  else  bnt  how  to  maintun  our 
own  rights  equitably.  Certainly  we  hare  this  to 
say  as  far  ae  the  aasocutien  goes,  that  the  Office 
of  Woods  is  very  distastefitl  to  as,  because  we 
haiTe  seen  that  fron  1863  it  has  been  tinir  jhto* 
daaned  policy  t«  «Be  thor  new  powers  for  ^ke 
purpose  of  extrnguirinng  car  rights  That  poHoy 
was  stated  in  1853  m  Mr.  Cuswerftatch's  letter ; 
and  in  tiria  room  ithas  been  deliberately  adopted 
by  Mr.  Howard  in  coorae  of  this  inquiry. 

2132.  Have  you  in  tiie  oommiasion  seen  traces 
of  the  carrying-  ont  of  Aat  policy  anoMBioed  in 
Mr.  Cumberbateh's  tetter  ? — Always,  oa  accoant 
of  the  suggested  pieces  of  kad  being  those  that 
the  conmionem  oimld  least  spare,  instead-  of  those 
which  they  could  best  spare. 

2123.  Aim!  what  is  yonr  view  of  the  way  of 
reeonciling  these  difierent  clauses  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  prerndin^  tbaft  the  seketion  t^old 
be  of  the  land  diat  u  best  for  growing  timber, 
and  of  the  land  that  can  be  most  oonvenieKtly 
spared  from  the  commons  and  highways  ? — Do 
you  wish  me  to  suggest  a  scheme  ? 

2124.  I  want  to  know  hew  the  commission, 
when  selecting  land,  are  to  act  so  as  to  reconcile 
both  those  conditions  that  are  imposed  npea 
Aem? — I  think  Ae  commisston's  doty  (and  it  is 
thn^  have  myself  endeavonred  io  act),  is  to  select 
a  for  aven^  soil  for  the  growth  of  timber  and 
other  trees,  in  order  that  the  Crown  may  have  a 
fair  profitable  oecnpation  of  the  land  m  which 
tkey  have  got  a  ri^t  of  plairtine ;  and  I  think 
that  if  that  had  been  done,  and  the  free  passage 
of  the  forest  had  been  more  respected,  we  should 
not  have  got  into  the  difficulties  that  we  have 
now.  We  have  got  into  those  difficuMee  now 
by  the  commisBioB  being  very  lax  indeed,  and, 
by  their  being  very  much  pressed  on  the  part  of 
the  Office  of  Woods,  and  also  by  the  fact  ftat 
they  hare  no  power  to  make  the  inckwnres  if 
they  even  selected  them.  I  think  that  the  selec- 
tion of  the  indosures  has  not  been  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Act. 

2125.  Then,  in  selecting  land,  you  do  not  think 
it  is  right  to  have  reference  only  to  the  first  of 
those  conditions,  that  of  its  being  fit  for  timber, 
witiiont  a  fair  reference  to  the  other  condition, 
that  of  its  being  such  land  as  can  be  best  spared 
from  the  commons  ? — Certainly  not ;  and  I  would 
point  out  as  an  instance,  which  conveys  my  mean- 
ing the  point  of  a  plantation  which  occurs  close 
to  Bnrley.  It  comes  down  somethinff  like  a  dia- 
mond, and  the  point  touches  the  yellow  on  that 
map.  Now  I  mean  to  say  this,  that  if  the  in- 
terests of  the  750  people  who  live  in  that  yellow 
spot  had  been  thought  of,  it  never  would  have 
been  brought  down  to  that  extreme,  because  it  is 
brought  within  a  gnnshot  of  tJieir  houses,  and  we 
never  knew  it  tifl  it  was  done.  There  was  no 
pnbficity  ;  we  never  bad  a  chance  of  knowing  it. 

2126.  And  speaking  broadly,  do  you  tmok 
tbat  the  intention  of  the  Act  was  ratite*  that 
average  land  shonld  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
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pkDfdng  dan  that  *U:  tibe  best  elay  land  shmild         ' 

De  takm  ? — Certabaly ;  I  do  not  like  to  wiswcr       *5  J'^'w* 
aa  to  "  day,"  bui  I  will  say  the  best  land,,  becanae        *^'** 
anae  day  land  might  be'  very  bad. 

2127.  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Howard  both  ex- 
pressed ihsii  surprise  at  the  suggestion  tJiat  the 
right  of  comnoa  in  the  forest  should,  ou  the  re^ 
moval  of  the  deer,  have  been  extended  from  the 
sonimer  months  to  the  whole  year ;  what  do  you 
say  to  tliat? — I  cannot  understand  upon  what 
they  grounded  their  surprise,  because  the  sugges- 
tion ef  having  a  twelve  montiis'  pasturage  instead 
of  a  six  months'  pasturage  proceeded  from  tlM 
Crown  in  the  first  instance,  when  they  broo^t 
in  that  Bill  of  1792;  and  tiierefoie,  of  course,  it 
seems  to  be  the  natural  arrangement  that  when 
the  deer  are  done  aw«y  with,  those  powers  of 
cnrtailing  the  rights  of  conunon  would  oe  also,  aa 
is  aaggested  in  me  Bill  of  1792,  when  tjtey  said 
thatt  m  consequence  of  taking  in  so  many  acres  of 
land  they  woiild  allow  the  cattle  to  run  fos  the 
12  manths,  tjiat  is  to  say,  do  away  with  fence 
month  afid  winter  heyning.  As  it  is,  a»  I  hftve 
sadd,  winter  heyning  and  fence  month,  tbat  is  to 
say,  the  forest  laws  as  regards  the  pasturage,  are 
simply  this :  the  right  aiaud  power  to  drive  cattle 
off.  Unless  the  cattle  are  driven  oS,  the  com* 
meaers'  cattle  are  there  by  right  in  fence  month ; 
it  is  a  power  to  drive  them  off;  aad  thereffwe 
wkere  it  is  only  a  bare  power  asd  never  exmr* 
eised,  I  caaiM*  imderstand  why  it  should  be 
thought  so  "usoreasonable  that  when  libe  deer  ate 
gone  we  should  expect  to  go  on  ai»  we  did  be- 
fore, and  not  hear  of  fence  moath. 

2128.  The  value  of  that  power  is  the  power  of  • 
troubling  aaA  injuring  t^oae  who  turn  out  cattle^ 
is  it  not  ? — Qnite  so ;  and  Mr.  Howard  himaeli^ 
in  his  Report  of  1867,  expressly  says,  that  the 
power  to  the  oemmoners  of  turning  out  their  oatc 
tie  in  fence  month,  is  no  practical  sacrifice  of  the 
Crown's  ri^tts.  That  is  on  the  10th  page  of  his 
Report.  "  The  provision  in  the  Bill  of  1792  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  rights  of  the  coounoners, 
so  as  to  make  them  exercisable  throughout  the 
year,  so  long  as  inclosores  continiied,  matead  of 
dnring  somewhat  less  than  six  months,  would 
probably  not  have  invdved  any  practical  aa(»rifice 
of  the  Crown's  right."  He  adinitB  it  tliere,  and 
yet  he  is  sorprisea  tliat  we  should  ask  tiiat. 

2129.  We  have  heard  much  about  the  Crown 
rights  being  "paramount"  over  the  common- 
ers; what  meaning  do  you  attach  to  that  term 
"  paraoKmnt "  ? — "  Paramount "  aeems  to  me  to 
have  been  brought  forward,  and  used  as  a  word 
of  very  mudi  larger  signification  than  its  mean- 
ing naturally  imports.  The  first  time  I  have 
ev«  heard  of  "paramount"  has  been  in  that  often 
quoted  opinion  given  in  1810.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  word  paramount  must  mean  this,  the 
Crown's  right  to  deer  feed,  and  that  is  paramount 
to  this  extent ;  the  Crown  can  keep  an  unlimited 
number  of  deer;  the  commoners'  cattle  are 
limited  by  levanoy  and  couchaiicy;  unlimited 
ventu  limited;  ther^ore  "paramount."  This 
is  the  theory,  but  the  theory  does  not  work 
out  into  practice,  because,  as  I  said  before  (and 
although  I  heard  Mr.  Clutton  deny  it  just  new, 
I  state  it,  and  I  am  peifectly  eertaln  that  it  is 
that  fact,  as  a  man  hving  in  the  country,  and 
knowing  something  of  these  things),  no  quantity 
of  deer  can  live  through  the  winter  in  the  New 
Forest  which  would  in  any  way  interfere  with  . 
the  feed  of  the  commoners'  cattle  in  the  summer. 
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Therefore  in  theory  it  is  paramonnt,  in  practice 
it  is  not.  There  is  no  instance  in  any  forest  that 
I  have  been  able  to  find  ont  (I  must  add  those 
■words)  where  the  forest  has  ever  been,  cleared, 
owing  to  insufficiency  of  food  for  the  deer ;  be- 
cause the  commoners'  cattle  had  plenty  of  pas- 
ture, and  the  deer  Lad  plenty  of  pasture  in  the 
summer  together. 

2130.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  with 
regard  to  common  rights  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

2131.  The  Deer  Bemoval  Act  has  been  called 
a  compact  between  the  commoners  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods.  Do  the  facts  which  remain 
on  record  show  that  any  such  compact  was  made  ? 
— It  is  a  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer,  be- 
cause I  must  speak  more  or  less  upon  an  opinion 
founded  upon  documents,  and  not  of  my  own 
knowledge  ;  but  I  cannot  understand  how  these 
circumstances  of  1851  can  be  possibly  con- 
sidered a  compact,  because  the  very  word  seems 
to  me  to  import  two  parties,  both  of  whom 
shall  be  bound ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  that  with 
regard  to  that  first  element  oP  a  compact  there 
were  the  two  parties  wanting.  There  was  an 
unknown  body  called  the  commoners ;  we  learn 
from  Lord  Seymour  himself  that  it  was  impossible 
to  know  who  they  were  without  investigation ; 
and  a  Bill  was  passed  seriously  afiecting  their 

Jiroperty  without  the  body  being  defined  in  the 
east,  and  while  it  was  unable,  therefore,  to  offer 
any  resistance,  or  come  to  any  compromise.  The 
second  element  of  a  compact  seems  to  me  to  be 
also  wanting.  What  was  done  by  those  who 
opposed  the  Bill  was  this ;  they  endeavoured  to 
get  the  best  terms  they  could  on  a  matter  which 
seriously  affected  themselves,  and  the  small  men 
who  lived  in  their  neighbourhood;  it  was  a  serious 
blow  to  their  property;  the  four  or  five  men 
endeavouring  to  get  the  best  possible  terms,  but 
without  having  held  a  public  meeting  of  any  sort 
(because  it  was  impossible  from  the  time),  did 
what  they  could  to  get  a  serious  blow  warded  off 
and  made  a  less  blow.  It  was  an  oi^nised 
Government  department  on  the  one  side,  against 
a  scattered  and  uncertain  body  on  the  other, 
represented  by  no  one.  They  pressed,  therefore, 
those  points  which  seemed  to  them  most  impor- 
tant ;  the  diminution  of  the  acreage,  and  clauses 
enabling  them  to  ascertain  the  common  rights ; 
and  having  done  that,  they  withdrew  their  opposi- 
tion ;  and  that  it  was  so  appears  (I  do  not  know 
tliat  it  has  been  read  yet  in  this  inquiry)  from 
Mr.  Castleman's  evidence,  who  was  the  active 
man  in  this  affair;  it  appears  in  his  evidence, 
when  he  was  able  to  come  and  give  it  him- 
self, which  I  regret  to  say  he  is  not  now,  but  I 
have  had  a  letter  from  him  which  lies  by  my  side 
this  mominjj,  saying  that  he  entirely  abides  by 
what  he  said  in  1868.  You  will  find  at  questions 
317,  318,  and  319,  in  the  evidence  of  1868,  what 
he  says  about  what  took  place;  he  says,  at  Ques- 
tion 31 7,  "  I  have  only  this  to  say,  that  I  was  one 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  oppose  the  Deer 
Removal  Act ;  I,  being  one  of  the  few  who  were 
in  opposition,  and  certainly  neither  the  winter 
heyning  nor  the  fence  month  at  that  time  was 
mentioned.  Mr.  Gardiner,  in  conversation  with 
me,  when  I  pressed  upon  him  that  we  should 
have  the  rights  of  the  commoners  ascertained, 
said  "  That  is  no  business  of  ours."  In  the 
original  Bill,  there  were  no  clauses  for  ascertaining 
the  r^hts  of  the  commoners,  nor  as  it  passed  the 
first  Committee  of  the  House  of  (Jommons,  and 
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when  I  was  pressing  upon  him  that  we  should 
have  such  clauses  put  in  for  ascertaining  thq  rights 
of  the  commoners,  he  said  "  After  this  is  passed, 
the  Crown  will  have  no  interest  in  it,  you  must 
manage  it  amongst  yourselves ;  and  I  certainly 
believed  that  everything  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  deer  would  go  witii  tiie  deer,  and 
would  benefit  the  commoners."  "  (  Q.)  You  anti-. 
cipated  that  the  winter  heyning  and  the  fence 
month  would  have  been  given  up  in  the  Deer 
Bemoval  Act.— (J.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Do  you  think- 
that  they  might  not  be  given  up. — {A.)  I  do, 
decidedly.  I  think  it  woiSd  be  but  fair.  With 
regard  to  what  has  been  called  the  compromise 
upon  the  part  of  the  commoners,  I  wish  to  say 
that  only  a  very  few  individuals  whose  munes  I> 
hold  here,  only  11  were  the  real  opponents;  there 
was  no  time  ror  getting  up  any  effective  opposi- 
tion." It  is  a  long  answer  which  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  go  on  reading,  but  it  is  before  you, 
at  Question  319.  The  result  is  this,  that  Mr. 
Castleman,  the  active  man  of  the  time,  said  that 
that  which  they  meant  was  this,  that  with  the  deer, 
the  deer  laws  should  go.  A&.  Castieman  stiU 
says  this,  and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  other  gentiemen  who  also  were  active  on  that 
occasion,  and  I  believe  that  Lord  Malmesbury  is 
perfectiy  ready  to  come  before  vou  if  you  are 
desirous  to  see  him,  and  state  positively  mat  that 
is  his  view  and  always  was.  Mr.  Compton,  who 
is  dead,  told  me  the  same. 

Chairman. 

2132.  What  is  it  that  Lord  Malmesbury  is 
prepared  to  state  ? — That  his  view  is  this,  that  in 
making  this  arrangement  he  understood  that  all 
forest  law  respecting  deer  was  to  go  with  the 
deer  being  removed.  Mr.  Castleman  I  have 
quoted ;  Mr.  Compton,  who  is  dead,  has  told  me 
the  same  ;  and  therefore,  if  this  is  so,  even  if  it 
were  a  compact,  you  have  both  the  parties  saying 
"  We  misunderstood  each  other ;  we  were  sup- 
posing to  be  buying  one  thing,  and  you  were 
supposing  to  sell  us  another " ;  and  therefore  I 
think  it  is  a  fair  case  for  coming  to  the  L^islature 
for  adjustment  on  equitable  principles.  More- 
over,  what  has  since  happened  with  regard  to 
the  way  in  which  the  Office  of  Woods  have 
treated  it,  shows  that  it  is  no  compact.  They 
have  broken  it^  over  and  over  again.  They  have 
repealed  Section  9  of  the  Deer  Bemoval  Act, 
and  tried  to  change  the  whole  condition  of  things 
by  the  Bill  of  1861,  and  by  the  shooting  clauses 
of  1866  ;  and  therefore,  I  say  that  neither  in  th\e 
way  they  have  treated  it,  nor  in  itself,  was  it  a 
compact ;  and  that  if  it  was  a  compact,  the  parties 
were  of  totally  different  opinions  as  to  what  was 
meant,  because  one  says  on  one  side  that  one 
thing  was  meant,  and  the  other  says  on  the  other 
side  that  another  thing  was  meant. 

2133.  Do  you  say  that  if  it  was  a  treaty,  it 
was  a  treaty  which  has  been  torn  up  ? — I  mean 
to  say  that  it  is  a  treaty  which  has  been  infringed 
on  one  side. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

2134.  What  do  you  say  are  the  clauses  that 
have  been  infringed  ? — One  is  repealed  entirely, 
Clause  9. 

2135.  But  that  is  not  a  clause  which  the  com- 
moners have  any  interest  in  ? — But  the  whole 
Bill  is  spoken  of  as  a  compact.  But  then  of 
course  I  am  suggesting  that  that  is  not  the  ri^ht 
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Tiew ;  but  even  if  it  was  a  compact,  those  who 
made  it  did  not  know  what  they  were  dealing 
about. 

Mr.  Cowper- Temple. 

2136.  There  was  some  other  change  besides 
the  repeal  of  Clause  9  proposed,  was  there  not  ? 
— Yes,  there  was  the  proposal  of  the  Bill  of  1861, 
in  which  they  proposed  to  take  a  fee  for  all  cattle 
that  were  to  be  turned  into  the  forest;  they 
w^ere  not  to  be  turned  in  without  a  fee;  and 
fence  month  was  also  to  be  legislated  upon,  and 
to  be  made  part  of  the  provision  of  the  Act  about 
winter  hejnmg,  all  of  which  would  have  infringed 
the  existing  Act. 

2137.  Have  the  roads  in  the  forest  that  are 
publicly  maintained  been  much  damaged  by  the 
hauling  of  timber  ? — I  may  say,  broadly,  yes. 
Between  me  and  Holmesley  station  the  rates 
have  risen  50  per  cent  in  consequence  of  the 
haulage  of  timber. 

2138.  Is  the  right  of  turbary  valuable  ? — Very 
much  so  indeed. 

2139.  Does  it  interfere  with  the  right  of  com* 
mon  of  pasture  ? — As  little  as  possible,  if  those 
who  take  turbary  took  it  in  the  proper  places, 
and  were  properly  looked  after  as  they  should 
be,  it  would  be  taken  where  the  turf  is  most 
Tiduable  in  itself,  which  is  on  the  heaths,  and 
where  it  is  least  valuable  as  pasture,  and  where 
the  fibres  of  the  heath  grow  again  after  a  lapse 
of  many  years.  I  think  I  have  mentioned  before, 
that  all  cottages  to  which  the  right  of  turbary  is 
attached  command  an  increased  rent.  I  myself 
let  every  cottage  with  a  turbary  right  at  1  /. 
more  than  cottages  I  have  which  had  not  a  tur- 
bury  right ;  but  I  believe  the  value  to  the  man 
himself  of  the  possession  of  the  turbary  right  to 
be  2  /.  rather  than  1  /. 

2140.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  the  acreage 
of  waste  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  William  the 
Third  was  larger  than  that  in  1789 ;  is  that  so  ? 
— Yes,  and  it  is  a  singular  thing,  if  the  honour- 
able Members  will  look  at  it.  There  is  a  stated 
acreage,  and  I  have  tried  my  best  to  make  it  out. 
There  is  an  error  somewhere ;  I  believe  the  way 
that  it  has  occurred  may  be  this;  they  have 
omitted  to  take  out  the  freeholds  of  the  Crown, 
which  would  have  made  it  up  something  nearer 
than  it  is ;  and  thus  they  have  stated  the  "  wastes  " 
of  the  Crown  to  be  so  many  thousand  acres  when 
really  and  truly  they  were  much  less. 

2141.  You  suggest  that  no  further  inclosures 
should  be  made  beyond  what  are  now  in  exist- 
ence. On  what  ground  do  you  think  that  sug- 
gestion could  be  reconciled  with  the  just  rights 
of  the  Crown  ? — Upon  the  groimds  that  the 
acreage  mentioned  in  the  Deer  Eemoval  Act, 
and  in  William  the  Third's  Act,  is  a  specific 
number  of  acres,  but  that  acreage  is  not  the  only 
thing  that  has  to  be  considered ;  it  is  the  value 
and  quality  of  that  acreage ;  and  when  I  sug- 
gest that  they  have  already  had  as  much  as  is 
right  (of  course  I  speak  broadly,  it  may  possibly 
turn  out  that  they  have  not  had  quite  enough,  or 
that  they  have  got  too  much),  that  will  be  for 
the  surveyors  to  say  ;  and  when  I  say  that  I 
would  stop  them  from  planting  any  more,  I  do. 
it  on  this  principle,  that  the  vaiue  of  those  lands 
which  they  have  taken  in  exceeds,  or  is  equal  to, 
the  value  of  the  whole  acreage  if  it  had  been 
taken  of  average  quality. 
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2142.  That  is  to  say,  the  land  that  has  been 
taken  for  those  plantations  is  not  of  average 
quality,  but  is  of  the  best  quality  ? — Yes,  mainly 
of  the  best  quality. 

2143.  What  change  has  been  made  in  the  re- 
lative position  of  the  Crown  and  commoners  by 
the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1851  ? — I  drew  atten- 
tion, in  the  first  part  of  my  evidence,  to  the  jiosi- 
tion  of  the  Crown  in  relation  to  the  commoners  in 
1851.     In  answer  to  Question  1687,  I  say  this: 
"  First,  the  Crown  had  the  freehold  of  the  soil 
and  of  the  timber  and  the  produce  of  the  deer ; 
secondly,  they  had  the  power  to    plant    6,000 
acres  without  having  made  any  compensation  to 
the*  commoners  for  that  acreage;  and  thirdly,  they 
had   the  power,  when  they  chose,   to  exercise 
forest  laws :  on  the  other  hand,  the  commoners 
had,  first,  their  freehold  lands  free   from  forest 
laws ;  and,  secondly,  they  had  their  ancient  right 
of  common   attached  to  those   lands,  subject  to 
being  curtailed  by  the  exercise  of  forest  law  at  the 
will  of  the  Crown ;  but,  in  fact,  the  forest  laws 
were  not  exerdsed  to  curtail  those  common  rights, 
and  under  a  special  Act  the  commoners  also  were 
obliged  to  exclude  their  cattle  during  the  winter. 
That  was  the  way  it  stood  in  1851,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  abstract  it."     I  will  now  endeavour  to 
show  the  present  position  of  the  Crown  and  the 
commoners  as  it  appears  since   1851  by  the  evi- 
dence before  us.  The  Crown  now  claims  the  free- 
hold of  the  soil  and  of  the  timber ;  it  claims  the 
power  to  plant  16,000  acres  totUsquoHet  until  the 
whole  forest  is  covered,  taking  all  the  best  land 
first ;  the  power  to  exercise  all  forest  laws,  al- 
though the  right  to  keep  deer  has  been  parted 
with ;  to  exercise  forest  law  over  all  private  pro- 
perty within  the  boundaries  of  the  forest ;  to  sell 
the  wastes  of  the  forest  bit  by  bit  free  of  com- 
mon rights ;  and  in  case  of  inclosure,  that  they 
should  receive  four-fifths  as  the  value  of  the  right 
of  planting  which  has  been  taken  as  the  price  for 
the  right  of  deer  feed.     With  regard  to  the  com- 
moners, those  within  the  forest  are  said  to  hold 
their  lands  subject  to  forestal  law ;  the  ancient 
rights  of  common  over  65,000  acres  of  land  have 
been  ascertained,  but  it  is  said  would  be  fully 
compensated  on  inclosure  (which  is  pressed  by 
the  Crown)  by  15,000  acres,  of  which  10,000  are 
to  be  heath  land,  and  all  rights  of  turbary  and 
pannage  are  passed  over  as  worthless ;  forest  laws 
afiecting  only    the  safety  of  deer  are  claimed 
to  be  put  in  force  which  were  never  heard  of  when 
the  deer  were  there  in  1851.    The  permission  to 
turn  out  cattle  at  all  is  endeavoured  to  be  made 
subject  to  a  fee,  and  their  legal  right  to  be  in  the 
forest   in  fence  month    until  driven    off,    which 
driving  off  had  never  been  done  within  times  of 
record,  is  proposed  to  be  done  away  with  by 
Statute,  and  a  fee  to  be  charged  for  permitting 
their  presence  in  the  forest  during  that  time ;  and 
lastly,  the  whole  policy  of  the  Office  of  Woods  is 
changed.    Before  1851  the  commoners  met  with 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  those  representing 
the  Crown ;  since  that  period  the  Office  have  ex- 
pressed their  intention,  and  followed  it  up,  that 
they  mean  to  use  their  new  powers  of  planting 
for    the    gradual  extinction   of  the  commoners' 
rights. 

2144.  If  all  these  claims  that  have  been  made 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  were  fully  carried 
out,  what  would  remain  to  the  commoners? — 
Nothing. 

Y  2145.  Did 
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Mb  Admit,  Sir  iViiUsm  Hansourt. 

IjiJuQe  2145.  IMd  I  onderstanii  you  to  8»y    that  the 

1875.  Commissioners  of  Woods  have  ever  contested 
that  there  should  always  be  left  open  47,000 
acres  for  the  use  of  the  commoners  ? — I  should 
eay  certainly  yes,  on  this  ground,  that  they  aay 
that  there  shall  be  access  to  the  open  forest  of 
47,00(1  acres,  but  tfiey  say  that  that  forest  is  to  be 
covered  ^yith  trees ;  they  say,  "  You  shall  have 
47,000  acres,  but  it  shall  be  covered  with  trees." 
The  difference  I  would  suggest  to  you  is  this, 
that  if  you  had  cattle  to  keep  you  would  rather 
not  keep  them  under  the  trees. 

2146.  I  had  an  impression  that  the  oommoners' 
cattle  did  now  graze  un<l«r  the  trees  in  the  New 
Forest,  and  that  that  right  was  valued? — [9o; 
iJiat  is  a  point  on  which  you  will  hear  evidence 
from  T)thers ;  my  own  experience  is  that  there  is, 
speaking  broadly,  no  pasture  under  ihe  trees  of 
the  forest. , 

2147.  Then  you  consider,  do  you,  that  wher- 
<eTer  trees  exist  the  commoners'  rights  are  practi- 
cally gone  and  are  valueless? — The  commoaers' 

'  rights  of  pasturage  are  valueless  wherever  there 
are  thick  trees ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  one  tree  in 
a  park. 

2148.  Take  Mark  Ash  Wood,  or  Bdider  Wood  ; 
you  consider,  as  I  understand,  that  the  com* 
moners'  right  of  pasture  there  is  utterly  value- 
less ? — I  should  say  most  decidedly ;  I  hope  you 

'  have  been  at  Mark  Ash;  there  is  a  beautaful 
carpet  of  brown  leaves,  but  nothing  green  except 
a  Kttle  scrubby  holly. 

2149.  Then  I  understand  that  your  conten- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  commoners,  is  that  in 
their  interest  trees  should  not  be  flowed  to  grow, 
or  be  planted  where  they  do  not  exist  at  present; 
is  that  your  opinion  ? — No,  it  is  not  my  opinion. 

2150.  Then   will   you  just   explain  it    to  me. 
,               r  understand  you  to  say  (and  1  do  not  wish  to 

misunderstand  you)  that  the  existence  of  trees 
is  destructive  of  the  interests  of  the  commoaers, 
and  that  therefore  if  47,000  acres  are  in  whole 
or  in  part  covered  with  trees  that  is  practically 
an  injury  to  the  commoners  which  you  desire  to 
resist? — Yes,  certainly;  that  is  quite  what  I 
mean. 

Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

2151.  Perhaps  you  would  just  explain  what 
number  of  trees  to  an  acre  in  a  thrown-out  plan- 
tation may  be  considered  as  giving  herbage  for 
cattle? — I  should  thiuk  a  dimini^ed  value  of 
herbage,  worth  calling  herbage,  might  be  got 
where  there  were  30  or  40  trees  to  an  acre  ;  but 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  that  it  would  have  to 
be  managed  with  that  view  from  the  Tery 
first;  but  where  there  are  80  trees  to  an  acre  or  90, 
the  pasturage,  as  the  honourable  Member  has  put 
it  to  me,  is  really  practically  worthless.  I  could 
take  those  pink  spots  one  by  one,  and  go  through 

"  them,  and  point  out  that  it  is  almost  impossible  in 
some  places  to  get  through  them  in  consequence 
of  the  brushwood. 

Sir  WiUiam  Harcourt. 

2152.  I  quite  understand  that ;  but  I  want  to 
know  clearly  what  you  contend  for ;  is  it  that  Ae 
47,000  acres  should  be  kept  bare  of  trees  for  the 
b«iefit  of  the  commoners  ;  is  that  your  view  ? — 
No,  that  is  not  my  view. 

2153.  Then  is  it  to  be  covered  with  trees,  w 
how  much  of  it? — My  view  is  simply  this,  which 
I  will  try  to  explain  as  fairly  and  as  openly  as  I 


Sir  Willimm  Jicrerart— omtinned. 

eaa,  that  the  eommoneis'  rights  «f  pasture  ace  a 
thing  most  perfectly  undentood  by  everybody 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  cattle.  I  say  that 
they  ought  to  be  maintained  so  that  the  cattle  of 
65,000  acres  should  have  their  fair  amount  of  pas- 
ture. If  a  clump  of  trees  is  here,  or  a  wood 
is  diere,  it  is  part  of  the  ineidenta  of  the  soil ; 
we  cannot  go  into  those  little  particulars-;  but 
what  I  say  is  this,  so  manage  your  own  property 
of  planting  trees  as  not  to  hurt  oars  of  pasturage, 
and  when  1  have  said  tliat  1  have  said  all  tk&t  I 
mean ;  and  it  is  not  correct  that  I  contend  tJuKt 
there  shall  not  be  anolher  tree  on  the  open  land; 
I  do  not  contend  that. 

2154.  I  understand  you  to  say  diatthe  planting 
of  trees  is  adverse  to  the  interest  of  the  com- 
moners ? — Yes,  as  a  general  rule. 

2155.  The  interest  of  the  commoaers  is  (with- 
out carrying  it  to  an  extreme)  to  resist  the 
increase  of  the  growth  of  trees  ? — ^I  should  eaj 
the  interest  of  the  commoners  is  to  prevent  thie 
loss  of  their  pasture.  We  do  not  want  to  resist 
anything. 

2156.  Putting  the  two  things  together,  that 
the  growth  of  trees  is  in  yoar  view  destructiTe 
of  pasture,  and  that  yonr  interest  is  to  nmint^ifi 
the  right  of  pastime,  your  interest  is,  in  that  point 
of  view,  that  there  should  be  as  few  trees  grown 
there  as  possible? — No  more  trees  tiian  is  fjur 
to  the  Crown  ;  I  do  not  say  as  few  as  possible. 

Mr.  Cewper'2'emfle. 

2157.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  cattle  <lo  find  pasture 
in  what  are  called  the  old  woods  where  nature 
has  left  considerable  gaps  and  vacancies  betweea 
the  clumps  of  trees  ? — Quite  so.  I  can  Mk>w  you 
one  or  two  old  woods ;  Mark  Ae3t,  for  iostaoee, 
which  has  been  put  to  me,  I  Tcoture  to  say 
supplies  no  food  whatever ;  it  is  a  very  remark- 
able wood,  with  peculiar  characteristics ;  it  is  so 
wonderfully  arched  over  ihat  nothing  can  grow- 
under  it  except  on  the  little  creeks  of  green  wfai<^ 
run  up  into  it.  But  take  Burley  fAi  inclosure  ; 
there  the  trees,  by  cutting  and  by  the  hand  «f 
time,  have  been  thinned  off,  and  really  there  is 
some  very  good  pasture  in  that,  sod  there  may 
be  places  there  in  which  there  are  not  above  lO 
trees  to  an  acre. 

2158.  It  would  be  convenient,  perhaps,  fm-  yea 
to  state  shortly  the  principal  points  that  you  Inre 
been  anxious  to  bring  before  the  eonetderation  of 
the  Committee? — I  nave  endeavoured  to  bring 
these  points  before  the  Committee.  It  will  be 
rememoered  that  I  said  this,  that  the  oommoners* 
case  for  redress  was  founded  on  two  propositions ; 
first,  that  the  value  of  their  ri|^ts  as  they  existed, 
and  as  there  allowed  by  the  Crown  in  1849, 
has  been  greatly  depreciated  since  the  passii^  of 
the  Act  of  1851 ;  and  the  secopd  thing  I  kid 
down  was  this,  that  this  depreciation  has  arisen 
partly  from  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  Crown 
and  commoners  effected  by  the  Deer  Bemovsl 
Act,  which  was  certainly  not  contemplated  by  the 
commoners  at  the  time,  and  probaUy  not  by  IJm 
Crown,  or  even  Parliament,  and  partly  from  tlie 
deliberate  use  of  the  newly  acquired  statutory- 
powers  by  the  Crown  for  the  purpose  of  swanpii^ 
the  commoners.  To  this  I  may  add  a  third  pro- 
position, that  under  sudi  an  administration  of  the 
Crown  interest  in  the  forest  as  has  prevailed  since 
1850,  the  interest  of  the  cornmoners  must  before 
long  become  worthless,  and  the  beanty  of  the 
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isrest  as  a  fimae  oi  recrestion  for  the  public  be 
utterly  S|)oi)«d,  »  veswlt  whieh  nerer  CMild  hav« 
been  iateoded  hy  a  past  or  pveaent  Pariiameait. 
I  trnve  ako  drawn  iike  attention  of  the  Committee 
«»  Mr.  Clutteii'a  vahMtioB  in  1849  of  the  com- 
menevs'  interest  m  die  forest  as  amounting  to 
bait.  My  first  p<nnt,  that  the  comotonera'  rights 
are  depreciated,  will  be  proved  before  yon  as 
•  faiet  by  other  witBesses,  because  it  is  the 
valuers  who  are  eoioing  before  you  who  wfll 
prove  ntest  of  H;  but  that  it  must  be  true 
wiil  have  s^peared  from  the  view  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  of  the  present  poution  of  the 
€niwn  and  the  eoMnoaers.  I  will  only  say  that 
ao  lese  than  9,000  acres  have  been  inclosed  since 
)8dO;  4,051  acres  ntdcr  William  the  Third's  Aet, 
by  virtue  of  •  eemaission  issued  and  acted  op(m 
v^e  the  fiser  Removal  Act  vtm  passing  throwfa 
Parhanewt,  and  abmit  5,00(»  acres  under  the 
I>eer  Reawvai  Aet;  tbott  Hip,  acrei^  thus  in- 
closed ia,  OB>  tbe  adtniesionB  of  Mr,  Howard  and 
Mr.  Cunberbatck,  ler  the  most  part  the  beet  land 
in  the  forest ;  and  that  only  4,051  acres  thickly 
ptanted  with  trees  hsnre  bt«a  tiiiown  out  in  fieu 
of  these  in<^nn«8.  Then  my  second  point,  thait 
the  commoners  did  not  emtemplate  8n<ai  a  change 
i&  their  poeiti»n  thveiagb  the  action  of  the  Deer 
Remevtl  Act,  I  sabmit  is  proved  by  the  ftwta: 
first,  that  very  few  of  them  interested  tbemselrce 
at  all  in  the  paetiing  of  that  Act,  which  was  done 
wh^st  the  Legislatare  knew  nothing  of  the  ex- 
tent of  common  rights;  secondly,  that  those  who 
did  oppose  the  Bill  were  led  by  evidence  to  ex- 
pect advantages  to  accrue  to  the  commoners  aa  to 
their  common  rights  which  they  have  not  ob- 
tained ;  thirdly,  that  the  power  of  inclosare  under 
tke  Acts  of  William  the  Third,  and  Geoige  the 
Third,  had  during  150  years  been  exerci^  so 
gradtnUy,  thait  less  Injury  than  might  have  been 
expected  was  dene  either  to  the  coomon  rights 
or  to  ike  beauty  of  the  forest,  and  the 
commoners  naturally  expected  that  the  additional 
p«wer  given  in  1 851  would  be  exercised  in  die 
(Hime  way.  And  tlien  my  last  point,  that  the 
statutory  powers  acquired  by  the  Cr(vwn  in  1851 
kave  been  used  for  tke  parpose  of  swamping  the 
commoners'  rights,  with  the  express  view  of 
waiting  for  the  right  time  lor  ultimate  inclosure, 
J  sabmit  is  Aown,  first,  by  the  endeavour  to 
enforce"  winter  hey]m]g"and*'  fence  nionth''after 
the  reasons  for  those  restrictions  had  been  re- 
aooved ;  secondly,  by  the  sudden  exercise  of  die 
old  power  of  (slanting  to  its  full  extent  at  the 
very  moment  that  a  new  power  limited  in  certain 
respects  was  beinv;  aoqnircd,  and  that  to  an  ex- 
tern materially  beyond  the  legid  Kmits  of  acreage, 
ae  we  are  advised;  thirdly,  by  the  dejmty  snr- 
reyor's  letter  ef  1853,  and  his  evidence  in  1854 
(Questions  2032,  2047,  2081),  his  views  not 
being  then  in  any  way  repudiated  by  his 
saperiors  in  adminietration,  bnt  on  the  contrary 
sanctioned  and  acted  upon  up  to  this  moment 
(Questions  388, 8S0);  foarthly,  by  the  instme- 
tions  given  to  counsel  before  the  Comnusaioners 
of  inquiry  into  cmnenon  rights  in  November 
18^,  and  the  careful  (^ppoeitioB  o&red  by  the 
Crown  to  the  establishment  of  common  rights 
before  that  eommission,  of  the  success  of  whi^ 
Mr.  Gardiner  boasted  in  18«8  (Question  1092); 
fifthly,  by  the  propoeid  is  1861,  to  enforce  »  new 
payment  for  conflMm  rights,  and  to  make  a  stato- 
table  provision  (is  to  fence  month  for  the  first  time ; 
Bkxtbly,  by  the  prevention  of  the  usual  drift  of 
O.IOO. 
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cattle  by  the  verdevers  in  the  same  year; 
seventhly,  by  the  attempt  to  make  wholesMe  in- 
elosmes  in  1866  (7650  acres  aloMst  wholly  good 
land,  being  passed  by  tiie  commission,  when  to 
plant  that  land  forthwith  was  out  of  the  power  of 
the  office) ;  eighthly,  by  the  propoaal  in  the  same 
year  *  to  repeal  Acts  in  fotcc,  and  lease  the 
shooting  of  the  forest ;  ninthly,  by  Mr.  HowardTs 
Report  of  1867,  in  which  he  nmkes  it  his  bntinen 
to  depreciate  the  commoners'  interest  in  the  foreat, 
and  to  claim  new  rights  for  the  Crown  over  private 
lands ;  tenthly,  by  the  insertion  of  danses  in  tbe 
Bill  of  1871  (I  think  this  is  a  material  point, 
which  I  hatve  hardly  s^ded  much  to^,  making  it 
obligatory  ta  give  the  fee  of  all  mciosnres  ev«r 
nnu^  to  die  Crown,  i^art  from  the  queetioB 
wiietlier  their  value  was  more  or  less  than  tbe 
value  o^  tbe  Crown's  share ;  and  lastly,  by  tbe 
wMboe  control  asavncd  by  the  Office  oit'  Woods 
ower  the  action  of  the  Commissioo  fbr  Inclosareai 
That  is  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  in  my 
long  and  very  prolix  evidence,  which  I  feel  very 
nraeb  indebted  to  tbe  Committee  for  listening  t« 
with  so  ranch  patience ;  and  that  is  what  I  think 
gives  ns  a  right  to  come  to  you  for  redrese,  both 
as  commoners,  amd  altso  on  the  part  of  the  pabUc, 
who  are  now  feeling  very  much  interested  in  the 
future  of  the  forest. 

Chairman. 

2159.  I  think  yon  said  just  now  that  the 
commoners  were  represented  by.  no  one  before 
die  Cotnmitttee  of  1851,  which  considered  the 
Deer  Bemoval  Act ;  that  was  the  phrase  you 
need,  was  it  not? — I  said  so,  in  the  strict  meaa»- 
iog  of  **  represented."  That  there  was  somebocly 
trying  to  take  care  of  their  interests,  I  allow, 
bnt  they  had  not  been  in  communication  with 
the  commoners. 

2160.  Have  yon  seen  the  extracts  from  Mr. 
Gardiner's  biil  of  costs  whieh  were  handed  in  by 
Mr.  Waiteon  ? — I  have  seen  tbe  1»11  of  coats  itselL 
I  was  asked  a  question  about  it,  and  I  have  since 
been  pcarmitted  to  have  a  copy  of  it. 

:?161.  Did*  Mr.  Coxwell  aet  as  the  agent  fw 
the  petitioners  against  the  Bill  of  1851  ?  —  I 
know  it  from  himself.  Of  coarse,  in  answering 
these  qneations,  I  only  know  what  I  do  from 
documents  and  from  communications  with  others. 

2162.  I  think  the  Parliamentary  agentf  were 
Messrs.  Pritt  &  Company  ? — That  I  nave  been 
told  tl»<^ 

2163.  Have  you  communicated  with  Mr.  Cox- 
well or  with  the  Parliamentary  agents  for  the 
petitioners,  or  with  Lord  Malmesbury,  to  know 
if  their  recollection  of  what  passed  in  1851, 
agrees  with  the  statements  in  Mr.  Gardiner's 
bill  of  costs? — I  have  communicated  with  them 
all,  and  e^eeially  since  I  saw  this  bill  of  costs ; 
of  course  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  it  was  the 
other  day,  and  I  have  done  my  beat  to  make 
iaqniriea  as  to  their  feelings  and  remembrancea 
opon  these  points ;  and  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  whatever,  as  I  think  I  mentioned  just 
iK>w.  I  went  diown  *on  Saturday,  and  went 
through  Mr.  Coxwell's  diary,  and  spoke  to  him 
on  the  matter.  His  remembrance  is,  that  all 
forest  laws  connected  witii  deer  was  part  of  the 
arrangement  that  was  made  of  what  was  to  be 
grven  up  on  account  of  the  10,000  aeres  ;  and 
diot  winter  heyning  and  fence-month  never 
were  mentioned.  Lord  Malmedaury  I  have  also 
aaen,  and  he  tells  me  that  he  is  as  sore  aa  any 

T  2  one 
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'  one  can  be  that  there  was  a  direct  intention  of 

15  June      giving  up  the  fence  month  and  winter  heyning ; 
**W-         and  that  tallies   exactly  with  Lord   Seymour's 
speech,  which  I  read  the  other  d^y  out  of  Han- 
sard.    I  can  only  say  that  I  have  done  my  best  to 
make  myself  acquainted  with  all  the  facts. 

2164.  And  to  the  best  of  your  belief 'Lord 
Malmesbury  concurs  in  the  view  that  you  have 
expressed  as  to  the  arrangement  made  with  the 
petitioners  in  185 1  ? — I  have  his  express  permis- 
sion to  say  so ;  and  that  he  is  ready  to  come  here 
if  you  wish  to  see  him. 

2165.  Are  you  aware  that  Messrs.  Pritt  & 
Company,  as  agents  for  the  petitioners,  attended 
the  Committee  on  the  20th,  25th,  and  26th  of 
June.,  and  the  17th  of  July,  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  Bill  ? — I  do  not  see  any  entry  on 
the  20th;  they  are  not  mentioned  on  the  20th; 
the  entry  on  the  20th  is,  "  Attending  JVlr.  Doring- 
ton."    Mr.  Dorington  was  acting  for  the  Crown. 

2166.  Then  you  do  not  know  that  Messrs. 
Pritt  &  Company,  as  agents  for  the  petitioners, 
attended  the  Committee ;  this  bill  of  costs  before 
OS,  of  course,  does  not  give  you  Messrs.  Pritt 

~  &  Company's  bill  ? — No,  not  at  all.  But  I  do 
not  know  tiiat  as  a  fact ;  I  do  not  know  from  any 
source  of  information  that  Messrs.  Pritt  did 
attend  on  the  20th  of  June ;  I  should  think  it  is 
probable  they  did  not,  on  account  of  the  state  of 
the  circiunstances,  but  it  may  be  that  they  did. 
You  see  the  Deer  Removal  Bill  was  not  before 
Committee  till  the  25th  of  June. 

2167.  You  have  not  seen  Messrs.  Pritt  & 
Company's  bill  of  costs  ? — No,  it  is  not  to  be 
found  ;  Messrs.  Pritt  &  Company  are  all  dispersed, 
and  search  has  been  made,  and  every  step  taken 
to  get  the  papers. 

2168.  I  think  the  firm  is  still  in  existence? — I 
do  not  know.  We  did  that  through  Messrs. 
Dorington  &  Company  in  1871. 

2169.  I  would  suggest  to  you  to  make  inqiiiry 
of  the  firm,  which  I  understand  still  exists,  and 
ask  them  to  favour  you  with  their  bill  of 
costs  ? — I  will  take  care  to  do  so ;  at  least,  I  will 
go  to  Mr.  Rees,  who  is  a  well-known  Parlia- 
mentary agent,  and  ask  him  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts. 

2170.  Are  you  aware  that  a  print  of  the  Bill, 
as  amended  in  Committee,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Gar- 
diner to  Messrs.  Pritt  &  Company  on  the  29th 
of  July  1851  ? — I  think  that  is  so  stated  here  in 
the  bill  of  costs.  Yes,  there  is  entry,  "  Altering 
a  print  of  this  BUI,  showing  amendments  to  be 
made  in  Lords'  Committee,  and  writing  to  Messrs. 
Pritt  &  Company  therewith,  as  desired  by  their 
note  of  this  morning";  I  see  that  in  the  bill  of 
costs. 

2171.  And  are  you  aware  that  after  Mr.  Gar- 
diner's evidence  was  given  on  the  25th  of  June 
1851,  proposals  in  writing  were  made  on  behalf 
of  the  petitioners,  and  that  one  of  such  proposals 
was,  that  the  measure  should  be  final,  and  that 
the  Crown  should  be  left  in  the  position  of  a 
lord  of  the  manor  ? — I  only  know  that  from  Mr. 
Watson's  evidence ;  I  haVe  no  reason  to  know 
the  contrary. 

2172.  Was  not  the  waiver  of  that  condition 
part  of  the  consideration  which  induced  the 
Crown  officers  to  consent  to  the  inclosures  of 
14,000  acres,  sanctioned  by  the  Committee  on 
the  26th  of  Ju^ie," being  reduced  to  10,000  acres? 
— I  should  not  think  so  from  all  that  I  have 
learned.     A  memorandum,  which  in  the  bill  of 
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costs  is  stated  to  have  been  handed  by  Lord 
Malmesbury  on  the  5th  of  July  to  Lord  Sey- 
mour, did  not,  I  believe,  contain  (we  have  not 
got  the  memorandum)  anything  but  the  three 
points  which  they  pressed  for,  and  which  are  ad- 
verted to  in  the  entry  of  the  8th  of  July  in  Mr. 
Gardiner's  bill  of  costs,  that  a  local  tribunal 
should  be  instituted,  that  the  quantity  inclosed 
should  be  altered,  and  that  no  inclosures  should 
be  made  of  less  than  300  acres. 

2173.  You  will  probably  by  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Committee  obtain  the  bill  of  costs  from 
Messrs.  Sherwoods,  if  it  is  in  existence,  and  put 
in  any  papers  which  may  enlighten  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  point? — Yes.  Of  course,  that 
memorandum  is  m  the  hands  of  the  Office  of 
Woods,  because  they  would  otherwise  hardly 
have  been  justified  in  makng  any  alteration ;  they 
have  had  a  written  memorandum  presented  by 
Lord  Malmesbury  to  Lord  Seymour,  upon  which 
action  was  taken,  and  thtiy  would  naturally  pre- 
serve that  in  their  records  as  a  justification-  I 
should  like  to  see  it. 

2174.  Do  yon  think  it  reasonable  that  the 
petitioners  should  get  the  benefit  of  the  cook- 
promise,  and  at  the  same  time  should  rely  on 
evidence  given  before  the  Committee,  which  sanc- 
tioned the  inclosure  of  14,000  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  unreasonable  ;  we  do  not  get  it,  you  know. 

2175.  Were  not  the  same  persons  parties  to 
the  compromise  who  were  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Committee  ? — As  far  as  I 
know,  certainly  they  were.  The  persons  who 
carried  out  the  compromise,  or  the  arrangement, 
must  have  been  the  same  as  appeared  before  the 
Committee. 

2176.  In  your  answer  to  Question  109  in  1868, 
you  said  that  inasmuch  as  fence  month  and  winter 
heyning  were  made  by  the  Act  of  William  the 
Third  a  matter  of  statutory  regulation,  it  required 
express  statutory  words  to  take  away  the  rights  ? 
— I  said  so. 

2177.  Were  there  in  the  Bill  of  1851  as  intro- 
duced, any  express  statutory  words  abolishing 
fence  month  and  winter  heyning,  and  creating 
new  rights  of  common  during  those  periods? — ^1 
will  answer  the  first  part  of  that  question  first, 
and  the  second  afterwards.  There  were  no  such 
words,  to  the  best  of  my  beliefj  in  the  original 
Bill,  nor  are  there  in  the  Act ;  it  is  one  ot  our 
complaints  that  there  should  not  have  been. 

2178.  And  you  admitted  in  1868  that  unless 
there  were  express  words  in  the  Act  abolishing 
those  rights,  they  would  still  remain  ? — It  is  my 
opinion  still,  and  my  whole  contention  before  this 
Committee  is,  and  always  has  been,  that  I  be- 
lieve tliat  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  is  whai  we 
have  got  to  fight ;  we  are  appealing  to  you  on 
grounds  of  equity  only. 

2179.  I  think  the  7th  section  of  the  Act  of 
1851,  expressly  reserves,  does  it  not,  ail  rights 
whatsoever  which  had  existed  except  the  right  to 
keep  deer.  It  expressly  reserves  the  right  "  to 
Her  Majesty,  her  heirs,  and  successors,  in  like 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  it  was  imme  • 
diately  before  the  passing  of  this  Act ;  and  nothing 
in  this  Act  contained,  or  which  may  be  done  in 
pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  held  to  take  away, 
alter,  or  a£fect  any  rights  or  privileges  whatsoever 
of  Her  Majesty,  her  neirs  or  successors,*  in,  over, 
or  upon  the  said  forest,  other  than  the  right  ot 
keeping  deer  therein  "  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

2180.  So  that  there  was  distinct  notice  to  all 
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parties  interested  that  no  right  whatever  was  cur- 
tailed or  diminished,  or  affected  by  this  Act, 
except  the  right  of  keeping  deer  ? — I  think  not ; 
I  think  the  nght  of  keeping  deer  was  such  right 
tis  the  Crown  had ;  they  could  not  be  parting  with 
anything  except  that  which  they  had ;  they  had 
this  special  right  of  keeping  deer,  the  forestal 
right.  Mr.  Gardiner  himself  explains  that  sec- 
tion (and  it  is  his  own  Bill),  as  meaning  this 
only,  to  reserve  portions  of  the  forest  rights 
which  might  attacn  to  other  things  than  deer ; 
and  in  1868  he  expressly  says  the  same  thing. 
He  says  in  1851,  referring  to  Section  7,  to 
which  Mr.  Talbot  drew  his  attention,  "  There 
are  no  forest  laws  remaining ;  I  leave  the 
Crown  as  lord  of  the  manor ;"  I  say  that  there  is 
not  one  single  alteration  made  in  that  section 
since,  which  makes  Mr.  Gardiner's  evidence  then 
inapplicable ;  and  he  goes  on  in  1868  exactly  to 
point  out,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  there 
were  certain,  what  he  calls  forestal,  laws  main- 
tained by  that  section;  at  Question  1052,  in  1868, 
Xiord  Stanley  of  Alderley  asks  this  question : 
**  Was  there  any  intention  to  preserve  wolves  at 
that  time  ?"  and  the  answer  is :  "  Certainly  not, 
or  wild  boars;  bat  it  was  intended  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  sporting;  there  is  an  express  clause 
giving  Her  Majesty  the  right  to  grant  licenses 
under  sign  manual ;"  thus,  with  that  before  him 
in  1851  he  virtually  says.  That  7th  section  does  do 
away  with  all  forest  law  as  to  deer ;  and  then 
there  remains  this,  the  verderers  courts  which 
have  been  alluded  to,  with  which  the  commoners 
have  nothing  to  do. 

2181.  Then  do  I  rightly  understand  you  to 
contend  that  the  7th  section  of  this  Act  of 
Parliament  of  1851  was  simply  intended,  and  was 
understood,  to  mean  a  reservation  only  of  the 
rights  of  sporting? — So  says  Mr.  Gardiner.  I 
say.  No.  I  say  this:  I  take  Mr.  Gardiner's 
evidence  in  1851.  You  asked  me  if  there  was 
any  notice  given.  The  notice  given  was  Mr. 
Gardiner's  evidence  given  before  the  House  of 
Commons'  Committee,  and  to  be  got  at  by  any- 
body. The  notice  so  given  to  the  commoners 
■was  that  all  deer  laws  would  be  done  away  with. 

2182.  The  Act  of  the  59th  of  George  the  Third 
imposed  penalties  for  turning  out  cattle  during 
winter  heyning ;  were  there  any  words  in  the  Bill 
of  1851  as  introduced  abolishing  those  penalties  ? 
— No;  they  exist  in  full  force  at  the  present 
*noment. 

2183.  In  your  answer  to  Question  170,  in 
1868,  you  said  that  you  did  not  think  that  any- 
body who  knew  the  matter  could  look  forward  to 
anything  else  than  to  an  inciosure  ?— Yes, 

2184.  Is  that  your  opinion  still? — No,  I  am 
glad  to  say  it  is  not  my  opinion  still,  because  my 
opinion  then  was  founded  (I  do  not  suggest 
which  I  think  the  most  right,  inciosure  or 
nou-inclosure)  on  the  idea  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  withstand  public  opinion,  which  was 
then  setting  in  for  the  inciosure  of  all  the  com- 
mons in  England.  Now  we  are  in  a  different 
position :  I  think  we  have  the  public  with  us ; 
and  I  think  we  shall  not  see  the  New  Forest  in- 
closed; and  many  other  commons  also  1  hope 
will  be  preserved  to  the  public. 

2185.  Would  the  same  answer  be  given  with 
reference  to  your  answer  to  Question  82  in  1868  ; 
in  that  answer  jou  advocated,  I  think,  a  separa- 
tion of  the  Crown  and  the  commoners  ? — No ;  I 
have  not  read  it  lately,  but  I  am  quite  sure  I  did 
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not.  I  see  I  say  this,  to  which  I  quite  adhere, 
that  "  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  separation 
between  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  rights  of 
the  commoners,  than  that  the  present  state  of 
things  should  continue ;"  that  if  we  are  going  to 
be  swallowed  up  by  the  toties  quoties  power,  which 
is'claimed  by  the  Crown,  we  had  better  get  our 
quarter  of  an  acre  now,  than  wait  till  it  is  re- 
duced to  nothing,  and  I  am  still  of  the  same 
opinion ;  and  if  you  look  at  the  end  of  my  evi- 
dence in  1868,  I  say  this  at  Qnestion  1098 : 
"  I  have  been  pressed,  in  giving  evidence  in  this 
matter,  as  to  my  opinion  with  regard  to  a  general 
inciosure,  and  the  gentlemen  who  have  been 
acting  with  me  have  informed  me  that  they  have 
also  been  pressed  with  regard  to  their  opinion  as 
to  a  general  inciosure.  Should  it,  unfortunately 
for  those  poorer  persons,  be  recommended  by  this 
Committee  that  there  should  be  a  general  incio- 
sure, I,  and  other  gentlemen  who  have  been 
examined,  feel,  as  larger  landed  proprietors,  that 
we  might  be  open  to  the  remark, '  We  entrusted 
you  in  confidence  with  the  representation  of  our 
interests,  and  the  result  of  that  has  been  the  re- 
commendation of  a  general  inciosure,  which  is 
the  very  thing,  of  all  others,  of  which  we  were 
most  afraid ;'  and,  therefore,  though  speaking  as 
one  of  the  larger  landed  proprietors,  a  general 
inciosure  would  not  injure  me,  I  presume,  if  I  had 
to  sell  my  estate,  nor  the  other  gentlemen,  who 
have  also  given  evidence  on  the  same  side  as 
myself,  I  want  to  give,  as  my  unqualified  opinion, 
that  a  general  inciosure  would  very  much  preju- 
dice those  persons  I  am  desirous  to  represent,  and 
who  have  entrusted  me,  as  it  were,  with  their 
interests  in  giving  evidence."  In  answer  to  the 
next  question,  I  say,  "  Speaking  as  nearly  as  I 
can  judge  of  their  interests,  I  think  I  should 
prefer  a  general  inciosure  without  allotment ;  that 
IS  to  say,  a  separation  of  the  Crown's  rights  from 
those  of  the  commoners  without  carrying  out  an 
individual  allotment." 

2186.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if 
the  rights  claimed  by  the  Crown  under  the  Act 
of  1851  are  asserted,  you  would  prefer  that  there 
should  be  an  inciosure  ? — I  say  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  an  inciosure  if  the  Act  of  1851 
is  carried  out,  as  the  Crown  claims  to  carry  it 
out. 

2187.  But  as  the  Act  of  1851  stands,  what  is 
your  view? — As  the  Act  of  1851  stands,  I  cap- 
not  say  now,  because  part  of  it  has  been  carried 
out  with  such  great  loss  to  the  commoners  that  I 
think,  if  the  rest  of  it  is  carried  out,  it  would  be 
very  prejudical  to  them ;  but  then  that  is  the 
reason  that  we  are  coming  here;  I,  on  the  part  of 
the  association,  ask  you  to  prevent  a  general 
inciosure  in  order  that  our  rights  may  not  be 
extinguished.  Therefore  we  do  not  desire  a  general 
inciosure  by  any  means ;  we  request  the  Legis- 
lature to  look  at  the  equity  of  the  Act  of  1851. 

2188.  Then  you  desire  to  diminish  the  rights 
which  the  Crown  possess  under  the  Act  of  1851, 
deliberately  granted  to  them  by  Parliament ;  or 
you  prefer  a  general  inciosure  ? — No,  I  do  not 
say  that ;  but  the  rights  that  they  have  got  in 
consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  Act.  If  you 
will  put  the  question  again,  I  will  endeavour  to 
answer  it  straight. 

2189.  I  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  desire  to 
diminish  the  rights  which  the  Crown  possess 
under  the  Act  of  1851 ;  or,  if  you  cannot  do  that, 
then  you  ask  for  an  inciosure  ? — I  certainly  do 
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BOt  ask  for  an  inciosure,  I  ask  to  diminish  the 
li^xts  <^the  Act  of  1851. 

2190.  The  rights  which  the  Crown  possess 
under  the  Act  of  1851  ?— The  legal  rights  which 
the  Crown  possess  under  the  Act  of  1651  we  ask 
to  be  altered. 

2191.  And  the  legal  rights  which  the  Crown 
possess,  are  the  rights  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
those  who  administer  the  property  of  the  Crown 
to  carry  out,  are  they  not  ?— To  carry  out  wtA 
fsimess.  I  cannot  lay  it  down  that  it  is  right  of 
individuals  (and  I  take  a  Government  department 
as  the  tjaroe  in  that  respect)  to  carry  out  their 
strict  legal  rights,  if  those  strict  legal  rights  destroy 
their  neighbours. 

2192.  We  have  had  an  iUustratron  o(  what 
l^al  right  is  within  the  last  few  days;  cases 
^ve  been  brought  before  a  judge  which  the 
judge  has  pronounced  to  be  a  matter  for  ooimi- 
deration  for  the  Legislature,  but  still  a  hardship ; 
but  still  the  judge  has  given  expieesion  to  the 
law  of  the  land.  Do  you  say  IJiat  it  is  the  du^ 
of  an  administrative  department  to  exercise  in 
the  carrying  out  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  a  dis- 
cretion which  diminishes  the  right  of  the  Crown, 
and  of  those  whose  rights  they  must  protect  ? — I 
say  yes ;  I  say  it  is  the  duty  of  a  (jovemraent 
Department  to  carry  out  an  Act  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Act,  and  that  they  are  not  justified  in  using 
their  powers  to  gain  any  advantage  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  Act  And  I  will  illus- 
trate it  in  this  way  in  this  case,  that  "  where  the 
land  can  be  best  spared  by  the  commoners  "  is 
one  of  the  parts  of  that  Act ;  if  the  Crown  have 
endeavoured  to  get  ground  which  is  not  such  as 
can  be  ^ared  by  the  commoners,  I  do  not  think 
they  are  justified ;  but  they  are  fully  justified  in 
carrying  out  to  the  full  their  powers,  provided 
they  do  not  press  unduly  upon  another  party. 

2193.  But  is  the  spirit  of  the  Act  to  be  found 
anywhere  outside  the  print  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment itself? — No,  certainly  not;  tJie  print  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  is  what  I  refer  to,  where  the 
three  conditions  are,  fitness  of  soil,  land  that  can 
be  best  ^ared  by  the  commoners,  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  public. 

2194.  I  think  the  words  are,  "  as  may  be  best 
suited  "? — "  As  may  be  bart  spared."  It  is  the 
3rd  section,  and  reads  thus :  they  are  to  be 
selected  where  they  are  found  "  to  be  most  con- 
venient to  be  inclosed,  and  to  be  best  adapted  for 
the  growth  and  produce  of  timber  or  other  trees, 
and  may  be  best  spared  frcHu  the  commons  and 
highways  of  the  said  forest." 

2195.  The  first  condition  is  that  they  are  to  be 
the  "  most  convenient ; "  the  second  condition  is 
that  they  shall  *'  be  best  adapted  for  the  growdi 
and  produce  of  timber  or  other  trees  ; "  and  the 
third  and  last  condition  is,  "  and  may  be  best 
spared  from  ihs  commons  and  highways  of  die 
said  forest ",?-— Quite  so ;  put  them  together  and 
that  is  the  spirit  of  the  Act.     I  do  not  understand 

Jrou  to  say  that,  because  the  third  condition  stands 
ast,  it  is  of  the  least  importance. 

2196.  In  the  paper  which  you 'gave  in  1868 
(QuesticHi  1098)  you  spoke  of  the  result  of  the 
Act  of  1851  as  being  hkely  to  be  "  to  make  the 
forest  one  huge  wood  "  ? — Yes. 

2197.  Could  that  be  done  if  the  power  of  in- 
closure  was  not  a  rolling  power  exercisable  toties 
quottes? — No;  but  that  was  what  was  claimed 
by  the  Crown,  and  that  brought  the  petition,  and 
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caused  us  to  go  to  Lord  Justice  Mellish  anA  Mr. 
KingdoB  for  their  opinion. 

2198.  And  now  I  understand  you  to  ask  Par- 
liament to  limit  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  in- 
close within  the  first  10,000  acres  considerably  2 
—Within  the  first  10,000  acres,  if  what  the 
Crown  has  taken  is  found  to  represent  more  value 
than  die  average  value  of  the  whole  10,000.  Bnt 
that  is  a  point  that  I  -do  not  press,  because  it  may 
be  found  to  be  more  ;  I  only  ssy  that  it  should 
be  according  to  value. 

Sir  William  Hareourt. 

2199.  Your  objectien,  as  I  underBtand,  mainly 
to  this  rolling  power  is  that  it  will  have  the  effiact 
of  covering  the  whole  of  the  forest  with  wood 
ultimately,  and  making  it  Less  valuable  to  th^ 
commoners  ? — ^If  csrried  out  totiet  ouottM. 

2200.  But  now,  I  understand,  irom  what  you 
said  a  short  time  ago,  that,  generally  speaking, 
subject  to  some  exceptions,  the  laud  covered  with 
wood  is  a  little  or  no  value  to  the  oommonws  ? — 
To  the  pasturage  of  the  commoners. 

2201.  Now,  as  far  as  the  commoners  are  con- 
cerned, then  you  would  hare  no  objection  ia 
their  interest  to  fences  being  put  round  the  land 
now  covered  with  wood  ? — -1  should  say,  myself, 
that  it  would  be  of  very  little  consequence  to 
them ;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it  done. 

2202.  That  mi^  be;  but  I  tun  asking  vnih 
reference  to  the  actual  interest  of  the  commooers 
in  the  pasturage.  It  follows,  does  it  not,  from 
what  you  have  sud,  that  to  put  a  fence  round 
the  land  where  wood  at  present  exists  would  be 
little  or  no  detrim«at  to  their  interest? — It 
would  be  a  little  detriment,  but  not  of  very  great 
consequence,  except  with  a  view  to  a  general 
inclo8ure. 

2203.  You  miut  not  understand  me  to  be  ask- 
ing any  questions  with  a  view  to  a  general  in- 
closure.  I  am  taking  now  the  question  of  the 
preservation  of  timber.  For  instance,  take  Mark 
Ash  Wood,  which  you  spoke  of  ;  it  would  be  no 
detriment  to  the  commoners  to  put  a  fence  round 
Mark  Ash  Wood  ? — No  detriment  worth  mention- 
ing as  to  pasturage ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  great 
deal  more  so  in  its  bearing  on  the  suggestion  of 
general  iuclosure,  because  Mark  Ash  is  a  fuece 
of  very  good  land. 

2204.  But  it  woidd  be  no  detriment  to  the 
commoners  to  put  fences  round  land  where  an- 
cient wood  at  present  exists,  subject  to  the  email 
exceptions  which  you  have  mentioned  ? — As  to 
pasturage,  I  have  said  so.  As  to  pannage,  it 
would  be  very  important  indeed. 

2205.  But  not  as  regards  pasturage  ? — No, 
not  as  regards  pasturage. 

Lord  Eslington. 

2206.  And  is  not  the  pannage  of  Mark  Ash, 
inasmuch  as  itof  beechwood,  extremely  valuable  ? 
— Yes ;  T  would  not  put  Mark  Ash  particularlyin 
that  category ;  it  is  a  valuable  pannage  ground ; 
the  old  oak  trees  also  give  pannage. 

Sir  IVtlliam  HarcourL 

2207.  I  understood  you  to  say,  as  regards 
Mark  Ash,  that  it  was  practically  of  little  vMue  ? 
— As  to  pasturage ;  but  as  to  pannage  it  if> 
valuable. 

2208.  Pannage  is  the  most  valuable,  is  it  not  ^ 
— Underwood. 

2209.  Then,   the  more  the  forest   is    covered 
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whh  vood  tbe  greater  the  amount  of  paoaage 
will  be  to  the  oommooers? — I  have  not  yet 
answered  the  question  fully.  All  oak  trees 
planted  will  produce  more  or  less  pannage.  The 
beech  is  a  m<»re  valuable  pannage  tree  than  the 
oak,  and  beech  are  not  planted ;  the  fir  trees  are 
of  no  use  for  pannage  at  all.  And,  therefore,  all 
plantations  do  not  increase  the  pannage. 

2210.  The  more  oak  or  beech  that  are  planted 
in  the  forest  the  more  will  be  the  increase  of  this 
valuable  right  of  pannage  for  the  commoners? — 
Certainly. 

2211.  And  what  is  really  wanted  is,  is  it  not, 
ibst  there  should  be  s«me  method  of  determining 
tbe  relative  importance  to  be  given  to  those  ooa- 
ditiooB  in  tbat  clause  that  you  have  referred  to, 
that  is  to  say,  the  value  of  the  planting  and  the 
oonvenienoe  of  the  commoners? — I  cannot  quite 
follow  that  question. 

2212.  I  say  at  present ;  at  present  you  com- 
{dain  that  there  is  not  suffident  weight  given  to 
^le  interest  of  the  commoners  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  land  to  be  inclosed  ? — I  think  that 
kas  not  been  done  ;  that  is  partly  the  fault  of  the 
oomminion,  as  I  have  eadeavoui'ed  to  state. 

22  L3.  Now  let  me  put  this  to  you,  because  I 
should  like  to  have  your  opinion  upon  it ;  sap- 
posing  that  some  plan  Uke  this  were  adopted,  to 
determine  what  land  should  or  should  not  be 
taken  for  inclostire  ;  that  one  surveyor  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  aad  another  surveyor  was 
i^poiated  by  the  oonunomers,  and  in  ease  of  tfa«ir 
not  agreeing,  diey  to  a|if>oiait  a  third  surveyor  as 
an  QBinire,  where  there  were  eonflicting  interests, 
wbat  sfaooid  you  eaf  to  an  arrangement  of  that 
kind  ? — I  should  prefix  to  have  a  commission 
inrtructed  by  sarveyora,  rather  than  surveyors 
acting  totally  alone.  I  do  not  wish  to  show  any 
prejndice  against  surveyors,  but  I  would  rather 
have  them  giving  advioe  than  settling  the  matter 
between  the  Crown  and  the  commoners  ;  I  think 
they  would  be  important  witnesses ;  1  wish  we 
had  taken  them  berare  the  commission. 

2214.  The  body  with  which  you  act,  you  say, 
have  not  judicially  selected  the  land  ?  —  I 
tbiak  so. 

2215.  If  you  were  sole  oommissioner,  or  if  you 
were  in  a  majority,  the  land  would,  in.  your  view, 
be  selected  on  better  principles ;  but  I  am  asking 
you  whether  that  which  I  have  suggested  to  you 
would  not  be  one  way  out  of  it ;  one  person 
appointed  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  and  one  ap- 
pointed on  behalf  of  the  commoners,  and  in  case  cf 
their  difference  a  third  party  to  determine  between 
them  ;  I  ask  whether  that  would  not  practically 
give  a  solution  to  the  question  ? — I  tnink  it  is 
very  likely  that  you  would  get  a  solution  in  that 
way ;  it  would,  at  all  events,  be  a  solution  on 
seme  principle. 

2216.  Now  the  contention  that  you  are 
making,  aa  I  understand,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
moners and  on  behalf  of  the  public,  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  extinguishing,  or  treating  as  extinguished, 
ihe  forestal  rights  of  the  Crown,  is  it  not  ? — As 
connected  with  deer. 

2217.  But  now  that  is  exactly  the  oppasite,  is 
it  not,  of  the  contention  that  was  made  In  the 
!Epping  Forest  case.  In  the  Epping  Forest  <»8e 
it  was  contended,  on  behalf  of  the  pnblic,  that  it 
was  a  good  thing  that  the  forestal  rights  of  the 
Crown  should  be  mainteined  in  the  interests  of 
the  pabUc  ? — I  must  speak  very  carefully  abont 
this,  because  I  am  not  thoroughly  aware  of  the  dr- 
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cuBtttanoes  of  EpfHng  Forest ;  nay  idea  of  Bppkig        ~~7~ 
Forest  ia  that  it  is  totally  diiFer«it  from  this  case,      16  *»■• 
because  tibere  the  soil  was  not  in  the  Crown ;  if        ?  26f 
the  soil  had  been  in  the  Crown  there  would  have 
been  no  need  of  the  ex^cise  of  forestal  right  to 
keep  it  open  for  the  public  ;  in  this  case  the  soil 
is  in  the  Crown,  and  ifthe  Crown  so  pleased  it  caa 
keep  it  open  to  the  puUio,  and  therefore  the  ques- 
tion of  forestal  law  being  good  for  the  pubbc  ia 
Epping  does  not  apply  to  the  question  of  forestal 
law  bmng  good  for  the  public  in  the  New  For^t, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge. 

2218.  It  was  a^ued  in  the  case  of  Eppiag 
Forest  that  the  rorestal  rights  of  the  Crown 
Aould  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  in  Epping  the  soil  does  not  belong  to 
l^e  Crown ;  is  it  not  an  ^  fortiori  case  in  the 
New  Forest  if  the  right  of  the  Crown  there  ia 
in  its  own  soil,  and  not  in  the  soil  of  another  ? — 
I  speak  with  great  diffidence,  beeause  I  have  not 
studied  the  Epping  case ;  it  was  desired  to  keep 
Epping  open  for  the  good  of  the  public ;  it  was 
desired  that  the  lords  of  the  manor  should  iK>t 
take  upon  themselves  to  inclose  open  lands  used 
by  the  commoners ;  in  order  to  inclose  they  were 
obliged  to  buy  off  the  forestal  rights  of  the 
CrowB  ;  to  them  it  was  of  very  little  importance 
what  tibey  gave,  because  inunediately  Aey  in- 
okised  \k»  value  of  the  land  was  so  eidianoed  by 
the  itat  of  inclesnre ;  therefore,  if  you  wanted 
to  preserve  Epping  Forest  for  the  public,  it  waa 
per&otly  necessary  to  have  forestal  law,  because 
then  the  Crown  eould  prevent  the  indosure. 
Now  inclosure  can  be  prevented  in  the  New 
Forest  without  forestal  law,  because  it  is  the 
Crown's  own  property. 

2219.  Was  not  the  great  complaint  whidh 
was  there  made  this,  that  the  Crown  parted  with 
its  forestal  ri^ts,  and  that  by  parting  with  ita 
forestal  right  to  the  lords  of  the  manor  it  enabled 
them  more  or  less  to  oust  the  right  of  the  cmn- 
moners  ? — Yes ;  but  the  parting  with  the  forestal 
right  in  the  New  Forest  would  not  enable  in- 
dosure, because  the  soil  is  in  the  Crown ;  and 
parting  with  the  forestal  right  in  Epping  Forest 
left  the  public  at  the  mercy  of  the  lords  of  the 
numor. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

2220.  The  forestal  right  of  the  Crown,  other 
than  the  right  to  deer,  are  distinctly  saved  by 
the  Act,  are  they  not? — Yes,  that  is  what  we 
say. 

2221.  Therefore,  even  if  the  rights  connected 
with  deer  are  gone,  there  are  sufficient  forestal 
rights  remtuniag  to  produce  that  result? — I 
do  not  think  so. 

Sir  WilHam  Harcourt. 

2222.  I  understand  you  to  contend  that 
Clause  7  of  the  Act  of  1851,  practically  speaking, 
is  a  hardship,  and  that  the  other  forestal  rights 
ought  not  to  have  been  preserved  ?  —  No,  I  am 
not  contending  that ;  I  am  contending  that  the 
forestal  rights,  other  than  the  rights  connected 
with  deer,  are  no  hardship  at  all  to  the  com- 
moners. We  do  not  want  to  teke  away  from  the 
Crown  their  forestal  rights,  so  far  as  they  prevent 
encroachments,  or  the  taking  or  injuring  timber. 

2223.  You  meui  to  say  that  you  would  desire 
the  whole  of  the  forestal  rights,  except  those  con- 
nected with  the  deer,  still  to  be  maintained  in  tbe 
Crown  ? — Yes,  we  have  no  objection  whatever 
to  that. 

t4  2224.  Then 
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Sir  William  Harcuurt — continued. 
2224.  Then  what  are  the  forestal  rights  con- 

15  Jaa«      nected  wiih  deer  of  whicfi  you  specially  complain 
ti     •w^ ii. J  i-i. 1. ; 
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now  ? — Fence  naonth  and  winter  heyning. 

2225.  And  apart  irom  fence  month  and  winter 
heyning,  you  are  not  here  to  object  to  the 
Crown  maintaining  all  the  rest  of  its  rights  ? — 
No. 

2226.  Is  it  the  fact,  that  in  the  Manor  of  Burley 
fence  month  was  expressly  excepted  from  the 
claim  to  rights  of  common? — Yes;  almost  all  the 
claims  that  you  have  in  your  hand  were  ex- 
pressed to  be  subject  to  the  laws  and  assize  of 
the  "forest  in  some  claims,  subject  to  the  law  of 
fence  month  in  others  ;  I  do  not  think  winter 
heyning  is  ever  mentioned  in  them ;  but  all  the 
claims,  or  rather  I  will  not  say  all,  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  claims,  were  made  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  forest,  or  except  the  forbidden  month, 
as  it  is  called. 

2227.  Then  that  was,  was  it  not,  a  recognition 
of  the  right  offence  month? — Clearly ;  we  cannot 
dispute  that  fence  month  is  forest  law  with  Man- 
wood  before  us. 

2228.  You  referred  to  the  claims  in  1670;  and 
at  that  time  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  is  there, 
that  the  rights  of  common  were  limited  by  the 
fence  monw  ? — That  they  were  limited  by  the 
power  of  the  fence  month  ?  Not  at  all ;  ever  since 
the  forest  was  made,  that  must  have  been  from 
the  very  force  of  the  declaration  of  the  forest  by 
the  Sovereign. 

2229.  Now,  I  think  you  stated  that  the  limited 
power  of  the  sale  of  waste  land  by  the  Crown  in 
the  forest  was  in  opposition  to  the  Act  of  Wil- 
liam the  Third  ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

2230.  But  was  not  this  power  of  sale  conferred 
by  the  39th  and  40th  of  George  the  Third?— 
What  I  meant  was  this,  and  I  believe  I  said  it, 
that  the  Act  of  William  the  Third  which  forbids 
the  sale  of  waste  land  was  afterwards  repealed  by 
statutes  which  gave  them  the  power  to  sell.  I 
did  not  say  any  particular  statute  ;  at  least,  what 
I  wished  to  say  was  this,  that  under  W^illiam  the 
Third's  Act,  the  sale  of  the  wastes  was  made 
directly  illegal,  but  that  by  subsequent  Acts 
obtained,  that  power  was  given. 

2231.  You  are  not  here,  I  suppose,  to  object 
to  that  power  of  sale  having  been  conferred? — 
No,  certainly  not. 

2232.  You  are,  in  fact,  a  beneficiary'  under  it, 
are  not  you  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

2233.  Have  not  you  puix-liased  under  the 
Crown  ? — I  believe  I  have  purchased  a  rood  of 
ground  at  40/.  an  acre.  I  was  obliged  to  purchase  it 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  village  look  a  little 
neater. 

2234.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  object  to 
the  powers  given   to  the  Crown   under  those 

"Acts? — They  are   all  gone;  they  do   not  sell 
under  those  Acts  now. 

2235.  How  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that 
they  are  all  gone  ? — Repealed. 

2236.  Was  there  not  a  further  power  of  sale 
given  under  an  Act  of  1854  ? — No. 

2237.  Are  you  sure  that  there  was,  in  1854, 
no  power  to  sell  to  provide  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  ascertaining  the  rights  of  the  com- 
moners ? — I  beg  your  pardon  ;  yes,  it  is  a  special 
Act  giving  that  power  to  pay  for  the  expense  of 
the  commission. 

2238.  Is  that  the  commission  of  which  you  are 
a  member? — No,  a  judicial  commission  npon  the 
rights.     It  was  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  com- 


Sir  William  Harcourt — continued. 

mission  of  inquiry,  and  it  is  expressly  laid  donor 
that  they  are  under  that  Act  to  sell  them  free  of 
common  rights. 

2239.  Now,  you  have  stated,  I  think,  that  the 
Crown  has  no  right  over  private  lands  within  the 
forest,  have  you  not? — No,  I  have  not  stated 
that ;  I  stated  that  they  had  no  forestal  rights' 
there. 

2240.  Did  you  not  state  that  the  Crown's 
claim  to  the  rights  over  private  land  was  first 
made  in  1867  ?— No. 

2241.  That  is  a  mistake,  is  it? — I  said  the- 
Crown's  claim  to  forestal  rights.  There  are 
rights,  as  I  believe,  over  some  portions  of  private 
property  which  the  Crown  claims,  and  I  am  not 
at  all  aware  that  there  are  any  forestal  rights ; 
certainly  not  over  the  whole  26,000  acres. 

2242.  But  have  vou  seen  these  claims  of  1670  ? 
—Yes. 

2243.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  the  claims  of 
1670,  in  numerous  instances  the  rights  of  the- 
Crown  over  private  property  were  admitted? — 
There  may  be  some  instances,  -but  I  am  quite 

.  certain,  having  carefully  looked  at  that  book,  that 
the  forestal  rights  of  the  Crown  are  not  claimed 
over  the  great  body  of  the  private  property. 

2244.  Let  me  refer  you  to  claim  50  in  the 
abstract  of  the  claims;  there  William  Stanley 
says,  "that  he  is  seised  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee, 
of  and  in  210  acres  of  land;"  and  then  in  the 
claim,  he  says,  "  saving  nevertheless,  and  always- 
reserved  to  the  lord  Utie  king,  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, the  liberty  of  hunting,  chase,  and  re- 
chase  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  aforeaud, 
together  with  the  free  ingress,  egress,  and  regress 
of  the  wild  beasts  within  all  and  singular  the 
aforesaid  210  acres  of  land,  in  such  and  the  like 
manner  and  form,  and  not  otherwise,  as  in  the 
same  210  acres  of  land  were  accustomed"? — 
Yes ;  there  was  a  forest  right  claimed  over 
that  portion. 

2245.  I  see  also  that  in  many  of  the  other 
claims  (1  will  just  mention  them  without  reading^ 
them;  claims  101,  119,  130,179,198,203,221, 
226,  23,  241,  262,  and  292)  the  right  of  the 
Crown  over  private  land  is  admitted  ? — I  should 
like  very  much  to  know  if  my  own  property  is 
amongst  those  numbers,  because  I  should  dis- 
tinctly desire  not  to  answer  as  to  my  own  pro- 
perty. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

2246.  Does  not  the  Crown,  in  fact,  pay  you 
something  ?  —  Yes,  instead  of  my  paying  the 
Crown ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  in  connection 
with  that  book  (which  was  published  as  a  transla- 
tion), that  the  Crown  instead  of  paying  me  5  s.  ayear 
as  they  had  always  been  accustomed  to  pay,  im- 
mediately claimed  5  «.  from  me;  and  they  sent  me 
a  handsome  present  of  that  book  ;  I  happened  to 
have  the  Latin  claims,  and  I  found  three  false 
translations  in  the  one  claim  connected  with  my 
estate,  all  of  which  were  very  antagonistic  to  my 
interests;  I  sent  that  information  to  Mr.  Kennedy, 
and  the  5  s.  was  paid  without  any  further  diffi- 
culty. 

Chairmait. 

2247.  Do  you  reci^nise  the  Report  of  1 789  as 
possessing  considerable  authority? — I  do;  I 
think  it  is  a  report  of  very  considerable  autho- 
rity. 

2248.  Are  you  aware  that  in  that  report  those 
rights,  wl  eh  the  honourable  and  learned  Mem- 
ber 
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ber  has  been  Bpeaking  of,  are  spoken  of  as  in 
existence  over  tne  lands  within  the  r^ard  of  the 
forest  ? — Yes ;  and  that  is  just  the  point  that  is 
so  continuallj  lost  sight  of.  "  Within  the  forest " 
has  a  very  different  meaning  from  "  within  the 
regard  of  the  forest." 

2249.  Thev  are  spoken  of  as  being  "  within 
the  regard  ot  the  forest"  ? — At  what  page,  may 
lask? 

2250.  At  page  5  ? — It  begins  first,  '*  in  such  of 
the  freeholds  within  the  perambulations  as  are  sub- 
ject to  the  regard  of  the  forest,  and  which  are  in  the 
nature  of  puriieus."  Therefore  it  sajs  that  those 
which  are  subject  to  the  regard  of  the  forest  are  in 
the  nature  of  purlieus.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
26,000  acres  is  not  at  all  in  the  nature  of  pur- 
lieus. It  simplj  says  that  there  are  certain  iree- 
holds  which  are  subject  to  the  regard  of  the 
forest  which  are  in  the  nature  of  purlieus.  There 
may  be  certfun  freeholds  which  are ;  my  conten- 
tion is,  that  there  has  never  been  a  piece  of  land 
shown  since  1861,  and  prior  to  that  report  of 
1867,  over  which  they  claim  forestal  rights 
to  extend ;  that  w^as  the  first  we  ever  heard  of 
it 

2251.  You  go  further,  I  suppose,  and  say, 
that  such  rights,  if  they  ever  existed,  if  exercised 
to  the  full  extent,  would  be  very  prejudicial  to 
the  owners  of  the  land? — Yes;  without  going 
into  it  deeply,  I  will  only  say,  that  you  could 
not  hold  your  land  with  anything  like  a  power  of 
making  it  revenue-producing,  if  forestal  laws 
were  enforced.  Air.  Milne,  in  1848,  points  that 
out  very  strongly,  and  he  says  they  are  all  free. 

Lord  Eslington. 

2252.  I  think  you  could  not  build  a  cottage, 
could  you,  under  such  circumstances  'i — No. 

Chairmaii. 

2253.  Of  course  that  is  in  the  diminution  of 
the  rights  and  the  value  of  the  soil  ? — Of 
course;  and  that  is  what  made  us  so  very  lively 
immediately  after  reading  that  first  page  of 
Mr.  Howard's  report,  which  was  a  new  mattw 
to  us. 

2254.  Are  you  aware  that  the  right  of  shoot- 
ing over  the  private  lauds,  or  some  of  them,  has 
been  exercised  by  the  Crown  since  the  Deer 
Hemoval  Act  was  passed  ? — ^I  have  been  told  so. 
I  can,  however,  answer  for  my  own  property 
that  it  has  not ;  I  believe  there  are  some  lan^ 
where  it  is  not  disputed ;  I  know,  as  a  fact,  that 
in  others  it  has  been  claimed  and  disputed,  and 
not  gone  on  with. 

2255.  Then  you  do  not  deny  the  existence 
of  such  rights  1 — I  must  not  hind  other  pro- 
prietors. I  believe  fully  it  is  so ;  I  believe  rally 
that  there  are  rights  of  shooting  exercised  over 
other  people's  land  by  the  Crown  ;  I  should  say 
both  inside  and  outside  the  forest. 

2256.  You  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  other 
rights  which  are  not  exercised  ? — I  never  heard 
of  any ;  I  cannot  say  more  than  that. 

2257.  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Glutton's  valuation 
of  1849,  you  stated  that,  according  to  your  calcu- 
lation, the  value  of  the  14,000  acres  of  inclosures 
originally  inserted  in  the  Bill  of  1851,  added  to 
1-1 6th  for  manorial  rights,  made  up  Mr.  Glut- 
ton's valuation? — All  but;  I  find  that  l-14th, 
which  is  the  highest  calculation  given  to  the 
lord  of  the  manm*,  does  bring  it  up  very  nearly 
to  the  exact  figure. 
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2258.  Did  you  include  the  value  of  the  Crown's 
rights  to  throw  out  the  14,000  acres,  and  to  in- 
close and  plant  other  land  in  succession  ? — I  did, 
I  took  Mr.  Glutton's  basis.  Mr.  Glutton,  I  think, 
very  properly  said  that  the  power  of  the  Crown 
to  inclose  a  certain  acreage  is  equal  to  the  fee ; 
and  that  must  be  so  whether  it  is  a  rolling  power 
or  not ;  because  if  you  look  at  the  statutes  you 
will  find  that,  under  the  statutes  about  planting, 
they  have  the  power  to  hold  it  in  severalty  for 
ever ;  and  therefore  they  have  only  got  to  exer- 
cise a  choice.  Therefore  Mr.  Glutton  says,  "  I 
reckoned  that  the  acreage  over  which  they  have 
such  a  power  is  equal  to  the  fee,  and  upon 
that  I  jiroceeded." 

2259.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  com- 
missioners, under  the  Act  of  1854,  had  no  power 
to  adjudicate  on  the  rights  of  common,  but  only 
to  inquire  into  and  record  claims  to  such  rights, 
did  you  say  so? — I  did  say  so. 

2260.  Have  you  referred  to  the  5th  Section  of 
the  Act  of  1854,  which  is  as  follows :  "  The 
Commissionei's  shall  hear  and  determine  all  claims 
to  common  and  other  rights  in  and  over  the  said 
forest,  made  either  in  pursuance  of  the  said  Acts 
or  of  this  Act  in  manner  after  mentioned,  and 
subject  as  after  mentioned,  their  decision  in  the 
premises  shall  be  final,  and  bind  all  parties  and 
rights  wbatsover ;  and  all  claims  not  objected  to 
shall  be  allowed  by  the  said  Commissioners  "  ? — 
Yes,  I  had  taken  that  into  consideration  when  I 
made  my  answer.  That  taken  with  the  28th 
Section  seems  to  me  fully  to  bear  out  my  answer. 
The  passage  to  which  1  refer  begins  with  these 
words :  "  But  such  rights  shall  be  held  and  en- 
joyed according  to  the  laws  and  assize  of  the  said 
forest,  and  such  rights  of  common  of  pasture  shall 
be  enjoyed  and  aUowed  only  in  respect  of  the 
cattle  of  the  claimants,"  and  so  on,  laying  down 
that  when  the  rights  were  ascertained  they  should 
be  of  a  certain  character  by  force  of  a  statute,* 
not  by  force  of  any  decision  of  the  Commissioners, 
who,  under  Section  5,  are  to  "  hear  and  determine 
all  the  claims  to  common  and  other  rights;"  not 
whether  they  were  subject  or  not  to  forest  law. 
You  see  Section  28,  says  that  all  claims  made 
good  before  the  Commiasioners  shall  have  a  cer- 
tain character. 

2261.  Does  it  not  say  that  "  such  rights  shall 
be  held  and  enjoyed  according  to  the  laws  and 
assize  of  the  said  forest "  ? — I  es. 

2262.  If  the  forest  laws  were  in  existence, 
they  were  held  subject  to  the  forest  laws,  were 
they  not? — Yes;  I  say  they  were  held  subject  to 
forest  law,  as  they  were  in  1851,  and  that  these 
two  clauses  proceed  upon  this  principle,  that  the 
Commissioners  shall  not  have  power  to  determine 
as  to  one  claim  or  another  claim,  whether  they 
shall  be  held  subject  to  forest  law,  but  that  they 
shall  be  taken  to  be  so  subject;  and  therefore  it  was 
not  a  decision  of  the  Commissioners.  It  has  been 
treated  as  a  decision  of  the  Commissioners,  who 
have  looked  into  the  Acts  that  had  gone  before, 
and  having  had  the  question  argued  before  them, 
have  decided  by  their  own  judgment  that  the 
common  rights  are  to  be  held  subject  to  forest 
law.  They  have  not  decided  that  by  their  own 
judgment,  because  it  would  have  been  ultra  vires. 
It  is  laid  down  in  this  Act  that  the  rights  shall 
be  held  subject  to  forest  law,  that  is  such  as  they 
were  in  1851. 

-    2263.  You  contend  that  the  two  Acts  read  to- 
gether, do  limit  the  exercise  of  the  claims  of 
Z  common 


Mr.  Etdaik. 
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Mr.  sBtiaUe. 


Chmrman — coatmned. 


«uinmon  to  their  exetcise  subject  to  forest  law  ? 

15  Jane       _j  Jq  Bj,y  go .  ijut  j  ^ay  further,  ae  they  were  in 

i^75>         1851 ;  beoanee  Mr.  Watson  sjud,  "  This  section 

28  of  the  Act  of  1854,  iras  part  of  the  Act  of 

1851  ;  I  cannot  uodenstand  how  it  was  l«ft  out, 

but  it  was  part  of  the  -arrangement  of  1851"; 

and  therefore,  if  part  ef  the  arrangement  of  1851, 

the  rights  wtuoh  are  to  be  determined  are  to  be 

determined  as  they  irere  in   1851,  and  therefore 

there  could  be  no  legal,  decision  of  the  Commie- 

^oners  upon  it. 

2264.  But  you  oidmit  that  all  the  rights  of 
eommon  were  held  then  under  forest  law  ? — In 
1851,  certainly. 

2265.  And  it  was  re-enacted  in  1854  ? — It  was 
enacted  in  1854,having,  as  I  say,reference  to  1851. 

2266.  You  said  that  the  Crown's  unlimited 
right  to  keep  deer  was  practically  limited  by  the 
amount  of  i«ed  for  them.  Svpposing  that  the 
right  had  been  exerdsed  to  the  extent  of  that 
limit,  what  amount  of  feed  would  have  been  left 
for  the  commoners  ? — I  should  say  ample.  I  say 
JO  for  this  reason ;  that  looking  back  upon  the 
hiEtory  of  the  £»re6t,  there  is  no  evidenoe  st  all 
that  the  foxeat  Imw  ever  been  cleared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  deer  more  food,  en  account  «f 
tihere  being  too  little  for  both.  I  beliere  there  has 
never  been  a  head  of  deer  which  has  injured  the 
cattle.  The  head  of  ^er  bae  often  injured  them- 
flclves,  but  newr  (he  oattk. 

2267.  Then  1  uaderstMid  you  to  state  'for  the 
information  of  the  Coairaittee,  that  any  increase 
in  the  number  of  deer  would  not  diminish  the 
feed  for  cattle  which  would  be  found  in  the 
forest? — ^I  think  so;  that  is  my  opinion.  It  is 
hilt  a  theory ;  but  it  is  borne  out  by  what  I  said 
JBBt  now,  that  these  is  no  instance  of  Ihe  forest 
liaving  been  cleared  for  that  reason. 

2268.  That  is  to  say,  ^e  grass  eaten  by  them 
would  not  have  been  eaten  by  the  cattle  ? — It 

*  wauld  not  have  fed  down  in  the  same  way.  Pos- 
sibly the  cattle  might  have  been  fatter ;  I  could 
Bot  go  into  that  detail ;  but  what  I  say  is,  that  they 
cubsisted  and  were  kept  on  in  a  proper  state  of 
living  with  the  deer;  and  there  was  just  as 
mneh  peace  and  amity  between  tjie  cattle  and 
HiB  deer  as  there  was  before  the  ye«:  1^51 
between  the  Oflace  of  Woods  and  ourselves. 

2269.  In  odier  w(»dB,  the  particular  food  which 
the  deer  found  was  not  appreciated  by  the  forest 

Sonies  and  the  forest  cattle  ? — No,  I  expect  a 
ser  would  always  choose  as  good  grass  as  he 
oould  get,  and  the  cattle  would  do  the  same ; 
but  if  there  was  not  the  best  grass  for  both  they 
would  go  off  to  the  second  best  each  of  them',  and 
it  would  maintain  them. 

2270.  I  think  you  said  that  if  the  commission 
■set  out  indosuxes  under  the  Act  of  1851,  and 
they  were  not  approved  by  the  Office  of  Woods, 
the  commission  had  no  power  to  make  those  inolo- 
«nres  ? — No  power. 

2271.  But  if  the  commission  set  out  the  10,000 
•ores,  would  not  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
luive  taken  those  acres  or  leave  them  Y — I  sup- 
pose they  would,  but  there  would  be  a  dead  lock ; 
for  Mr.  Howard  comes  in  1868  and  says,  "I 
come  to  Parliament  to  relieve  me  from  what  is 
going  to  be  the  case ;  the  Commiseioners  are  going 
to  do  this  ;  I  want  the  best  land ;  they  want  to 

vput  me  in  the  worst." 

2272.  But  the  Commissioner  would  have  no 
power  to  substitute  other  land,  would  he,  under 
this  Act?— No. 


(Tboermaa— oentinued. 

2273.  Then  the  N«w  Foteet  Commissioners 
hpave  in  i«aHty  a  very  'Strong  power  to  protect 
themselves,  have  they  not?— They  have  a  power 
to  protect  themselves  so  for.  It  would  be  a  still 
^eater  pmver  if  the  old  system  had  been  adopted 
va.  the  new  Act,  and  we  had  been  allowed  to  make 
our  own  indosuree ;  because  ^wpjoostng  we  took 
a  piece  of  heath  which  the  Conuuissioner  of  Woods 
thought  was  not  good  enough,  we  might  proceed 
to  make  it;  whereas  now  he  will  reject  it,  and 
there  comes  a  dead  look  md  an  appeal  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

2274.  Then  I  imderstood  you  to  say  that  l^e 
prosent  position  of  the  case  irpt  this,  that  the 
eontmission  was  trying  to  drive  tiie  Crown  to 
take  inferior  land,  m  bad  land  and  good  luid 
together,  and  the  Crown  was  trying  to  get  good 
land ;  that  is  your  view  of  the  oaae  ? — It  is  so,  of 
course ;  the  minutes  -thow  it. 

2273.  And  failing  to  come  to  an  understanding, 
^y  eome  to  a  dead  lock  ?~-We  should  come  to 
a  dead  look ;  we  never  have  yet. 

2276.  Do  you  consider  tiiat  the  Commissioners 
•re  jostifiied  nnder  the  terms  of  tlieir  commission 
in  trying  to  drive  the  Crown  to  bad  land  ? — No, 
TxA  in  so  many  words.  I  have  always  refosed  to 
take  it  upon  me,  when  it  has  been  suggested  that 
I  ought  to  drive  them  to  bad  ground.  I  say  my 
doty  is  to  eive  them  lair  ground. 

2277.  Yon  are  bound  to  give  the  Crown  the 
land  heart  suited  for  the  growth  of  timber,  and 
which  could  be  beat  tpared  from  the  commons 
and  highways? — ^Yes ;  oest  suited  for  timber  and 
other  trees. 

2278.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  in  your 
opinion  the  money  obtained  from  the  Southamp- 
ton and  Dorchester  Railway  now  belongs  entirely 
to  the  oomnuMierB;  will  yen  eaqtbtn  why  you 
think  so  ? — I  argued  that  in  this  way,  that  the 
Commissioner  01  Woods  sajs,  "  It  ought  not  to 
be  applied  any  longer  to  its  original  purpose  of 
the  improvement  of  the  foiest,"  and  he  says, 
"  All  mutuality  has  ceased  between  the  Crown 
and  the  oommoners,  and  the  expenditure  of  that  ■ 
money  was  based  on  the  matuality;  that  mu- 
tuality is  deer  feed  and  cattle  feed.  The  Crown 
-has  parted  with  its  deer  feed,  and  therefore  that 
-money  must  not  be  spent  for  the  improvement  of 
the  forest."  On  the  contrary,  I  say,  taking 
yooT  own  argument,  that  :ail  mutuality  has 
ceased,  because  you  have  sold  the  deer  feed ; 
therefore  with  the  selling  of  the  deer  feed  goes 
jour  interest  in  the  money  which  was  only  to  be 
used  for  the  knprovement  of  that  deer  feed,  be- 
cause we  bought  the  feed  for  our  oafttle. 

2279.  Have  you  referred  to  the  Railway  Act 
itself? — Yes,  very  often. 

2280.  Then  yon  take  ibis  view  by  way  of  in- 
ferenoe  from  the  altered  cironmstances  of  tiie 
forest  iiaoe  the  Deer  Bem»val  Act  was  passed  ; 
not  by  way  of  law  ? — I  do  not  tiunk  it  ever  would 
have  arisen  at  all  if  the  Commissioner  of  Woods 
had  not  claimed  the  right  to  prevent  its  bemp 
spent  for  the  good  of  the  commoners.  E^ 
claimed  to  prevent  that  from  going  on,  and  im- 

-mediately  mat  made  one  rather  anxious  to  see 
upon  what  gronnd  the  chum  was  -made ;  and 
when  one  looked  into  it,  it  seemed  that  the 
ground  taken  by  the  eommonevs'  claim  was  a 
more  reasonaMe  ground  than  his ;  and  in  fact  he 
has  since  1668,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  been  asing  thart  money  for  the 
good  of  the  commoners. 

2281.  What 
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22»1.  Wb«<;  acrawe  ia  there  daamtA? — Onlj 
SOO  acres,  a»  fkr  an  I  know.  I  briieverl^e  dtain- 
«ge  ouaC  122.  10«i  sn  acre. 

2282.  Doe*  not  th&  SeuthaBptom  and  Dor- 
fester  Bailwi^  Aot  direet  that  me  mooey  shall 
be  exeluriyety  appliecl  to  drananjg  the  fierest  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  doe* ;  h  i»  a  point  that  may  be 
laised;  there*  are  the  words  "other  improver- < 
aients." 

2283k  I  will  just  read  tbe  ceBcludisg  pan^ 
gr^  of  the  18th  seotion  of  1^  Act:  "Aad 
num  sum  of  money  bo  paid  ae  aforesaid  shall  be 
had  ovt  and  exptuicUd  with  all  esarvenient  speed 
hj  the  said  Commtaeitmers  in  drtuning  or  od)er>- 
wise  improving  tbe  said  forest  or  any  poetion 
thereof,  in  such  muiner  as  in  the  jadgment  of 
the  said  Coauoiaaioners,  the  Lord  Warden,  and 
aay  two  ofthevcrdereiB  for  the  time  beisii  of  the 
saod  forest,  may  beet  ooadnoe  to  tiie  motval 
benefit  of  Her  Majesty,  her  heira,  and  sucoeBsora, 
and  the  partiea  entitled  to  riehts  of  common  over 
the  nnincioaed  portions  of  the  said  forest"? — I 
think  tbe  queatioo  is  answered  by  what  I  said 
before.  I  think  the  words,  "^or  otherwise  im- 
proTing,"  show  that  it  is  not  confined  to  mere 
drainage. 

22t»4.  Does  the  Deer  Removal  Act  direct  it  to 
be  applied  in  any  o&er  way  ? — No ;  I  believe  it 
does  not  refer  to  the  qnestieo  »t  all. 

2285.  You  stated  that  the  interests  of  the 
eommonen  and  the  pubiio  were  identical ;  that 
they  were  proceedag  oa  tbe  same  lines.  Do 
ymi  refer  to  the  genra'al  public,  the  pnblic  of  tbe 
IJnked  Kingdom,  or  do  you  refer  to  the  public 
of  that  particnbir  district? — I  refer  to  the  general 
public  of  tbe  United  Kingdom. 

2286.  Is  it  not  tbe  interest  of  the  public  of  the 
United  Kingdom  that  trees  should  grow  there, 
and  should  be  of  great  use  in  time  of  necessity  ? 
— 1  tbink  it  is ;  but  I  think  it  is  of  greater  im- 
portance that  a  oertaia  open  efoce  of  laud  should 
be  left  in  England  a^  some  sort  of  remembrance 
of  what  England  once  was,  and  simply,  I  wiU 
say,  from  a  sentimental  point  of  view,  I  think 
that  tbe  New  Forest  is  aa  valuable  in  that  view 
as  our  national  galleries. 

2287.  If  that  is  your  view,  I  want  to  know 
how  the  enlargement  of  the  rights  of  the  com- 
BDonera,  the  nghts  of  pasture,  will  benefit  the 
public  generally  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — You 
mean  their  enlaniement  by  doing  away  with  the 
fence  month  and  winter  heyning  ? 

2288.  No;  the  enlargement  of  the  rights  of  the 
commonera,  I  mean,  by  an  alteration  of  the'law  as 
it  exists  under  tbe  Act  of  1851,  in  favour  of  the 
commoners  ? — Because  the  operation  of  that  Act 
■will  destroy,  and  has  destroyed,  the  beauty  of 
the  forest.  It  has  destroyed  more  of  it  than  I 
can  well  say,  and  T  believe  that  in  doing  so,  it 
lias  destroyed  financially  the  value  of  the  forest ; 
bat  if  it  was  to  go  on  being  carried  out  as  it  is 
BOW,  dy  belief  is  that  the  park- like  character  of 
the  forest,  and  its  position  as  an  open  forest  for 
Ae  recreation  of  the  public,  would  be  lost.  I  do 
not  believe  in  tbe  public  enjoying  getting  over 
ffatea;  I  think  when  you  are  once  within  gates 
it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  within  the  pubiio 
reach  if  those  gates  are  locked.  I  do  not  at  all 
disagree  with  me  statement  that  the  public  may 
go  through  a  wicket-gate  or  a  stile ;  but  to  do 
what  has  been  done  when  our  magnificent  woods 
have  been  cut  down,  and  only  small  pieces  left, 
and  locked  gates  used,  is  a  total  exclusion  of  the 
pnbfio. 
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Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy.  }lr.  EtJailt^ 

^89.  Surely  the  publie  can  get  over  any  of  j 

tboa*  fences  ? — It  depends  very  much  whether        ^   ""* 

ru  axe  on  wheels^  or  on  horseback,  or  on  foot, 
have  got  over  them  on  hiwaeback,  but  it  ia  a 
pretty  good  jamp. 

Chairman. 

2290.  Have  we  not  had  it  in  evidence  that  the 
present  view  of  the  Commiasioners  of  Woods,  and 
the  persons  who  advise  them  is,  that  tbe  old 
fbrests  should  be  permitted  to  renew  themeelvea  ? 
— I  have  heard  it  aaad  so  in  this  room  for  tbe 
very  first  time.  It  is  what  I  call  a  change  of 
fhmt.  In  1854  they  were  to  be  all  out  snmck 
smooth,  and  they  have  been.  Now,  there  has  been 
a  ^ed  deal  said  about  this.  Mr.  Glutton  in  1854 
said,  "  The  whole  of  it  should  be  made  clear ;  and 
I  believe  that  financially  he  is  right.  Mr.  Oun»~ 
berbatch  said  so  in  1853;  and  I  believe  that 
financially  sjieaking,  strictly,  be  is  right.  But 
tliey  have  changed ;  and  1  am  very  glad  of  it. 
It  ia  one  of  those  changes  which  are  due  to  pnblic 
opinion. 

2291.  Do  you  admit  that  Mark  Ash  will  die- 
appear  altogether  unless  the  trees  are  protected  ? 
-—I  know  that  I  am  speaking  against  professional 
opinion.      Since  that    pro^sional  opinion    was 

fiven,  I  have  asked  a  great  many  people  aboot  it ; 
asked  one  gentleman  yesterday  who  has  known 
it  for  50  years,  and  be  says  that  he  sees  no  appre- 
ciable difference  in  it  at  all;  there  ia  a  tree 
missed  here  and  there,  bnt  the  alteration  is 
rather  for  beauty  than  otherwise.  I  have  known 
it  constantly  myself  for  25  yearB>  and  I  do  not 
see  the-  slighteat  symptom  of  ita  disappearing ; 
and  I  believe  in  150  years'  time  Mark  Ash  will 
be  there,  if  left  open,  a  grand  wood,  tbongh 
slightly  altered  in  its  outlines. 

2292.  But  150  years  hence  many,  if  not  most, 
of  those  trees,  must  hare  dieappeared.  Will  there 
be  other  trees  to  take  their  place  if  the  younger 
trees  are  not  in  their  youth  protected  from 
cattle  ? — I  certainly  believe  so  ;  and  I  could  show 
yon,  if  I  was  allowed  to  be  your  guide,  in  Mark 
Ash  itself,  young  ash  trees  coming  up  ;  there  is 
not  an  ash  tree  of  any  size  in  Mark  Ash,  and  why 
it  is  called  Mark  Ash  I  cannot  tell  yo»,  but  there 
are  young  ash  trees  coming  up  and  replenishing 
it.  And  a  little  farther  on,  in  a  wood  called 
Berry  Wt>od,  the  whole  wood  is  restoring  itself^ 
because  there  happen  to  be  brambles  and  bushes 
to  protect  tbe  young  treea. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

22d3.  When  you  spoke  of  the  trees  being  an 
injury  to  the  commoners'  cattle,  I  suppose  you 
were  alluding  to  the  plantation,  were  you  not,  of 
past  indoanres  ?— I  allude  to  all  trees ;  I  aUude 
specially  to  thiek  planted  trees;  it  is  impossible 
to  get  pasturage ;  if  you  have  a  natural  thick 
growth  (and  I  oonld  snow  you  one  or  two  places 
where  you  have  it)  of  fir,  there  the  pasture  is 
gone  ;  but  tbe  remark  alludea  to  both,  but  eepe- 
cially,  on  account  of  the  acreage,  to  the  planta- 
tiona. 

2294.  What  I  understand  from  you  is  this : 
we  have  been  toM  that  about  5,000  acres  of  old 
woods  now  stand  ;  you  did  not  mean  to  aay  that 
you  pot  the  pasturage  amongst  those  trees  in  the 
same  category  with  the  pasturage  under  the 
trees  in  a  thick  inclosnre  ? — -Certainly  not ;  the 
old  woods  have  not  much  pasturage  in  them; 
some  have  none ;  but  there  is  in  some  oertaioly 
much  better  pasturage  than  can  be  found  ia  the 
plantatioi^.  Which  are  corenk 

z  2  2295.  Your 
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Lord  Henri/  <Sbo<^— continued. 

2295.  Your  objection,  as  I  understood,  to  the 
new  trees  was  generally  confined  to  the  trees  in 
the  inclosures? — Yes,  I  may  say  generally  to  the 
trees  in  the  inclosures. 

'^295*.  I  think  that,  as  regards  that  question, 
it  was  a  recommendation  considered  by  the 
Hou8e  of  Lords'  Committee  that  there  should  be 
a  value  put  upon  the  pasturage  of  the  land  thrown 
open,  and  that  was  only  lost  by  the  Members  of 
that  Committee  being  equally  divided  ? — ^I'hat  is 
BO,  as  appears  by  the  report.  It  was  suggested 
that,  ns  a  return  of  pasturage  was  the  principle 
on  which  to  found  the  taking  in  more  land,  then 
it  was  right  and  proper  for  the  commoners  to  have 
a  certificate  that  what  was  flung  out  was  fit  for 
pasture.  That  was  put  by  the  Committee  in  the 
liouse  of  Lords,  it  apjjears,  and  they  were 
equally  divided. 

2296.  What  you  contend  for,  I  understand, 
on  behalf  of  the  commoners  is  this,  that  when 
these  inclosures  are  thrown  open,  there  should 
be  some  appreciable  value  from  the  pasturage 
under  the  trees  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Act;  a  return  of  pasturage  for  taking 
land.  If  they  choose  to  cover  the  land  with  trees, 
they  spoil  the  look  of  it ;  that  is  not  the  com- 
moners' business ;  but  if  they  will  return  us 
pasture  instead  of  land,  I  think  they  will  then  be 
carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  Act ;  if  they  do 
not,  they  will  not. 

2297.  Then  the  point  is  simply  this,  that  in 
taking  the  land  for  inclosure  you  complain  that 
the  best  land  has  been  taken,  and  that  when  the 
inclosures  are  thrown  open  they  are  of  little 
value  ? — It  is  the  fact.  I  do  not  complain  of  it 
only,  but  it  is  the  fact. 

Lord  Etlington. 

2298.  You  told  us  just  now  that  the  commis- 
sion and  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  have  never 
come  to  a  dead  lock.  How  do  you  reconcile  that 
with  the  allegation  which  has  just  been  repeated 
in  the  question  put  to  you,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  have  taken  the  best  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  in  the  forest? — I  simply 
say  they  have  done  so. 

2299.  But  then,  if  the  commission  had  exer- 
cised their  duty  on  behalf  of  those  interests 
that  the^  are  there  to  protect,  in  opposing  any 
such  project,  they  must  have  come  to  a  dead  lock 
on  that  question  ? — I  think  all  the  commissioners 
ought  to  have  opposed  that ;  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
to  do  what  is  right.  There  are  no  particular  re- 
presentatives, but  I  cannot  help  saying  that  the 
commission  have  not  done  their  duty,  when  they 
have  selected  the  best  land  ;  and  I  say  as  a  Com- 
missioner that  if  I  am  called  upon,  I  shall  go  on 
allotting  (at  least  I  shall  try  to  do  it)  that  which 
I  think  is  within  the  equity  of  the  Act ;  but  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  go  on  allotting  under  the  com- 
mission ;  if  I  am  in  the  minority,  they  will  take 
the  best  land. 

Chairman. 

2300.  You  have  expressed  a  very  strong 
opinion  in  answer  to  my  question  against  the 
separation  of  interests  between  the  Crown  and 
the  commoners.  Is  there  anything  to  pre- 
vent an  arrangement  under  which  the  Crown 
would  retain  a  certain  portion  of  the  forest  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  timber,  including  the 
old  woods,  regulated  by  Parliament,  so  as  to  be 
open  to  the  public,  and  under  which  the  com- 
moners would  retain  as  a  common   pasturage 


Chairman — continued. 

another  portion,  the  remaining  portion,  for  the 
exercise  of  their  common  rights  ? — No,  I  tlunk 
some  such  plan  might  be  carried  out  if  there 
was  not  express  severance.  I  think  the  moment 
that  you  come  to  express  severance,  and  have  a 
line  drawn,  inclosure  would  ha  sure  to  follow. 
And  in  that  Mr.  Clutton  backs  me  up  by  his 
experience.  I  think  you  might  carry  out  such  a 
plan  as  this  (you  put  it  to  me,  and  therefore  E 
venture  to  suggest  it,  and  I  hope  you  will  take 
it  only  as  arising  out  of  your  question),  a  plant- 
ing power  of  the  Crown  which  might  be  exercised 
with  great  benefit  to  itself,  by  giving  them  the 
right  to  use  that  20,000  acres  which  they  have 
got  of  the  best  of  the  forest,  to  use  it  for  plant- 
ing, turning  in  and  turning  out  as  they  may  like 
when  timber  is  fit  for  cutting.  Take  these  20,000 
acres,  some  of  which  is  flung  out  now,  as  the 
whole  is  thus  dealt  with,  let  them  again  from 
time  to  time  take  in  some  of  the  parts  they  have 
before  planted,  and  use  that  as  a  plantation.  I 
think  that  might  be  carried  out ;  but  the  moment 
you  come  to  a  line  of  severance,  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  the  forest  must  be  inclosed.  And 
I  would  say  here,  that  there  are  some  commoners 
who  would  desire  inclosure,  because  they  are 
the  other  side  of  that  river;  they  are  not  a 
very  large  body,  but  then  they  might  come  with 
considerable  force  and  say:  "Now  we  know 
the  exact  line  of  severance,  inclose  for  us,  be- 
cause we  cannot  use  our  common  as  we  used  to 
do."  I  think  if  you  have  a  line  of  severance,  it  is 
full  of  danger ;  but  I  venture  to  hope  that  you 
will  find  some  way  by  which  there  may  be  a 
proper  modus  viveneU  for  the  Crown  arrived  at 
without  carrying  out  direct  severance. 

2301.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  may- 
be practically  such  an  exercise  of  the  respective 
rights  of  the  two  parties  as  will  result  In  severance 
without  a  legal  separation  of  interests  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  I  think  that  the  Crown's  powers  might 
be  defined  as  to  planting,  leaving  them  as  lord  ot 
the  soil. 

2302.  And  you  advocate  sucli  a  separation  in 
the  common  interest  of  the  public  (I  prefer  to 
speak  of  the  public  rather  than  of  the  Crown),  and 
the  commoners  ? — You  have  rather  put  the  word 
"  separation  "  into  my  mouth.  That  is  the  very 
thing  that  I  am  advocating  against  What  T  said 
was  this,  that  I  think  an  arrangement  might  be 
made  without  the  separation,  oy  leaving  the 
Crown  lord  of  the  soil,  which  would  enable  the 
commoners  to  exercise  their  rights  over  the  open, 
and  leaving  also  to  the  Crown  a  power  of  planting 
tliat  number  of  acres  which  they  nave  got  already, 
just  as  they  liked  over  and  over  again. 

2303.  So  far  as  the  commoners  ai-e  concerned* 
you  are  willing  that  they  should  be  excluded 
from  any  interest,  or  the  exercise  of  any  right,  in 
the  land  which  the  Crown  should  be  permitted  to 
plant? — "  Should  be  permitted ;"  no;  "has  been 
permitted,"  I  would  say. 

2304.  In  the  land  which  the  Crown  have  a 
right  to  plant  ? — No,  which  tli-jy  have  beeli  per- 
mitted to  plant.  I  must,  to  answer  your  question 
in  the  affirmative,  give  up  what  I  thiiuc  is  my 
principle ;  and  if  that  principle  is  good  for  nothing, 
my  evidence  is  certainly  good  for  nothing.  I  am 
going  upon  the  principle  of  value,  not  solely 
acreage;  and  if  you  find  that  the  Crown  have 
already  got  their  value  (that  depends  on  the 
valuer),  uicn  I  say  to  the  Crown,  "  Take  it  for 
your  own  to  manage  as  you  like  In  that  way." 

2305.  That 
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Sir  William  Hareourt, 

2305.  That  you  would  say  as  regards  all  that 
the  Crown  has  already  occupied  for  pur|>08e$  of 
planting  ? — That  is  my  suggestion ;  that  is  what 
1  am  alluding  to. 

Chairman. 

2306.  From  what  time  would  you  take  it  ? — 
From  William  the  Third's  Act,  1  suppose. 

Sir  William  Hareourt. 

2307.  All  they  have  at  present  occupied,  you 
would  claim  no  common  right  over  ? — That  is  what 
I  suggest. 

Mr.  Ernest  Noel. 

2308.  All  the  green  and  the  red?— All  the 
green  and  the  red.  I  think  myself  it  would  work 
in  this  way  possibly,  but  this  is  coming  out  without 
very  carefiu  thought. 

Chairman. 

2309.  We  know  that  you  have  given  much 
thought  to  the  whole  question? — I  have  done  my 
best.  You  might  then  let  the  Crown  have  the 
power  of  taking  in  whenever  they  liked,  and  ex- 
cluding the  commoners'  cattle  from  those  pink 
and  green  spots;  but  that,  unless  they  choose  to 
exercise  that  power,  they  should  be  left  as  they 
are.  That  would  be  the  identical  arrangement 
which  used  to  exist  about  fence  month;  the  cattle 
there  in  fence  month,  unless  the  Crown  wished 
to  drive  them  out ;  if  the  Crown  wished  to  drive 
them  out,  they  had  the  tight.  Leave  those  pink 
spots  in  the  power  of  the  Crown ;  leave  tnem 
open ;  but  if  they  wished  to  inclose  (they  would 
not  wish  to  inclose  till  a  certain  time),  give  them 
power  to  do  it. 

2310.  But  you  must  add  those  parts,  neither 
green  nor  red,  on  which  there  are  the  fine  old 
woods  ? — I  do  not  add  those  to  the  Crown,  for  this 
reason  ;  it  would  be  so  much  more  land  of  a  valu- 
able nature,  which,  in  case  of  future  incloeiure,  it 
would  be  prejudicial  to  us  to  have  given  to  the 


Chairntan — continued. 

Crown;  I  would  rather  hand  them  over  as  a 
matter  to  be  kept  for  the  national  benefit,  not  for 
the  Crown  in  any  way. 

Sir  William  Hareourt. 

2311.  But  you  would  not  claim  that,  as  being 
land  which  is  peculiarly  valuable,  to  the  com- 
moners ? — Yes,  m  case  of  inclosure,  and  to  some 
great  extent  for  the  pannage. 

2312.  Keep  out  oi  mind,  for  the  moment,  the 
quiwtion  of  its  bearin<r  on  a  future  inclosure ; 
supposing  there  be  no  inclosure,  the  ancient 
woods  are  not  of  a  high  value  to  the  commoners, 
are  they  ? — Supposing  that  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  inclosure,  the  ancient  woods  are  not  of  a  high 
value  to  the  pasturage  of  the  commoners,  as  com- 
pared with  the  open  land  of  the  same  quality  as 
the  old  woods  stand  upon. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

2313.  1  did  not  understand  yon  to  mean  that 
the  Crown  should  have  the  power  to  inclose  the 
whole  of  the  pink  and  green  spots  entirely  ? — I 
went  as  far  as  this  in  what  I  meant  to  eay,  that 
they  should  have  a  rolhng  power  over  the  green 
ana  pink,  and  that  whatever  was  fixed  to  be  the 
rolling  power,  when  they  opened  a  part  of  their 
green  they  might  take  iu  part  of  their  pink. 

2314.  Before  you  go  away,  I  think  there  is 
something  you  wish  to  say,  which  1  think  you 
have  forgotten ;  I  believe  you  wish  to  withdraw 
an  expression  that  you  used .  when  you  were 
speaking  of  Mr.  Clutton's  evidence  ? — I  said  the 
other  day  (and  I  take  the  opportunity  of  apolo- 
gising to  the  Committee  for  oeing  warmer  than  a 
witness  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee  ought 
to  be)  that  I  treated  Mr.  Clutton's  imputations 
upon  the  population  of  the  forest  with  something 
like  scorn.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  allowett 
to  scratch  out  those  woi-ds,  and  to  put  in,  "  with 
considerable  warmth,"  or  something  that  would 
not  be  so  offensive. 


Mr.  Btdaile. 
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Mr.  Elias  Pitts  Sqcabbt  and  Mr.  Chables  Pink,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Cluiirman. 

2315.  (To  Mr.  Squarey.)  You  are  a  Valuer 
and  Surveyor,  are  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

2316.  May  I  ask  you  where  you  live? — I  live 
at  Downton,  near  Salisburv,  ju.st  on  the  north- 
western edge  of  tJhe  New  Forest. 

2317.  And  you  exercise  your  profession  in  that 
district? — At  Salisbury,  and  at  22,  Great  George 
Street,  Westminster. 

2318.  Have  you  lately  visited  the  forest  for 
the  purpose  of  valuing  a  portion  of  it? — I  have. 

2319.  Before  doing  this,  did  you  make  yourself 
acquiunted  with  the  evidence  as  to  value  in  1849 
which  Mr.  Clutton  pave,  the  relative  shares  ? — 
I  read  it  very  carefully. 

2320.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Trimmer's  map,  de- 
fining the  Oakland  of  ihe  forest  ? — It  has  been 
brought  under  my  notice  since  my  employment 
in  this  matter. 

2321.  Were  you  acquainted  with  it  before  or 
after  the  survey  ? — After  the  survey. 

2322.  Have  you,  as  a  surveyor,  considered  the 
question  of  the  value  of  the  lands  of  tlie  forest? — 
In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Pink  I  have. 

2323.  Have  you  for  this  purpose  adopted  the 
broad  division  of  land  made  by  Mr.  Clutton,  with 
his  descriptions  of  value  ? — Yes. 

0.100. 


CAatrman— continued. 

2324.  Have  you  made  a  map  to  illustrate  your 
survey  ?  — Yes,  it  is  behind  us ;  one  of  the 
Ordnance  plans,  with  the  colouring  indicating 
our  view  as  to  which  is  the  oak  land  of  the 
forest. 

2325.  Have  you  since  found  that  there  is  a 

feneral  resemblance  between  your  map  and  Mr. 
'nmmer's  map  ?  — There  is  a  general  resem- 
blance. 

2326.  You  have,  I  understand,  had  a  map 
before  you  showing  the  inclosures,  and  do  they, 
with  slight  exceptions,  fall  upon  the  oak  land  ? — 
Yes  they  do,  as  will  be  seen  m  this  plan  {pointing 
to  it). 

2327.  Is  it  not,  in  your  judgment,  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  that 
the  land  best  suited  for  the  growth  of  timber 
should  be  planted  for  that  purpose  ? — Doubtless 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Act 
of  1851,  that  the  onk  land  should  be  selected  for 
planting. 

2328.  Then  those  who  have  carried  out  that 
Act,  have  simpljr  done  their  duty,  in  your  view  ? 
— In  that  particular  direction  tiiey  have  done 
their  duty. 

2329.  Would  you  propose  that  wet  lands  should 
z3  be 
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Sqvarey      be  planted,  onkes  the  water  is  drained  off  from 
^.  ,      i*  fi^st  of  »Jl ? — I*  obriouriy  vould  be  a  desintblo 
Mr.  /»tn*.     preparation  for  the  plaiitii»  of  extremely  we* 
Tj"         lana,  that  open  drains  should  be  made  by  which 
iSt/T*      ^^  water  should  be  drained  off. 
'  2330.  You  are  acquainted  with    the   eonrse 

which  has  been  pursued  in  the  New  Forest  in 
opening  ditches  and  drains  through  the  new  idsn" 
tations  ? — CertMnly. 

2331.  Has  that  course  been  a  oourse  which 
was  properly  pursoed,  in  your  judgment? — I 
think  that  the  general  sdh«me  is  a  wise  one  and 
a  prudent  one. 

2332.  Is  the  cost  of  management  of  woodlands 
greater  or  less,  if  those  lands  are  subject  to  com- 

^  mon  rights  ? — The  case  of  muiagement  of  wood* 
lands  would  be  greater  if  the  surrounding  landtr 
are  subject  to  common  rights,  incident  obvionely 
to  the  necessity  of  the  greater  strength  of  the 
fences  that  surround  the  plantations. 

2333.  If  timber  and  trees  are  growing  on  com- 
mon land,  are  they  liable  to  injury  from  cattle  ?— 
If  1  am  to  understand  by  "  common  land  "  land 
that  is  not  fenced  against  cattle,  obrionsly  they 
are  liable  in  degree  to  injury. 

.  2334.  Wooild  an  old  forest  renew  itself? — I 
believe  that  if  an  old  forest  is  left  entirelr  to 
itself,  if  there  be  no  fern  cut  and  the  brambles 
are  left  intact,  there  is  a  natural  reproductive 
power  in  nature  that  supplies  the  place  of  the 
trees  as  they  fall. 

2335.  Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  New 
Forest  colts  and  cattle? — Notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  New  Forest  colts  and  cattle.  They 
obviously  decimate,  and  more  than  decimate, 
perhaps,  the  crop  which  nature  sends  up ;  but 
still  there  is  a  suflfJciency  remaining  to  re-pro- 
duce a  stock  of  timber  in  the  natural  open 
forest. 

2336.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  a  separation  of  rights  as  between  the 
Crown  and  the  commoners  in  the  New  Forest  ? — ■ 
I  have  a  decided  view  that  a  separation  is  unde- 
sirable in  every  direction ;  what  I  mean  is,  that 
if  by  a  separation  is  me*nt  severance^  it  is  unde- 
sirable in  every  direction. 

2337.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  meaning 
in  saying  that  a  separation  is  undesirable  in  every 
direction.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  not  sepa- 
rate them  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? — I  would  not 
separate  them  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

2338.  But  you  would  separate  them  in  prac- 
tice ? — I  would  separate  them  in  practice  by  an 
arrangement  very  analogous  to  that  which  Mr. 
Esdaile  has  shadowed  forth  in  his  later  evidence 
to-day. 

2339.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  object 
to  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — I  object  certainly  to 
an  Act  of  Parliament  separating  the  interest  of 
the  Crown  from  the  interest  of  the  commoners. 

2340.  But  in  practice  you  wish  to  separate  the 
care  of  the  woods  and  the  right  of  the  commoners 
to  access  to  the  woods  from  the  rights  of  the  com- 
moners to  access  to  the  open  portion  of  the  forest ; 
is  that  so  ? — I  would  venture  to  amplify  my  reply 
in  this  direction,  that  I  think  it  would  perfectly 
consist  with  the  interests  of  the  commoners  that 
an  area  to  be  settled  of  those  lands,  which  are 
now  coloured  in  that  map  pink  and  green,  should 
be  agreed  upon  as  the  lands  upon  which  (putting 
aside  the  natural  forest  lands)  the  Crown  should 

.  exercise  its  rights  of  growing  timber ;  that  on 
certain  of  those   areas  the  Crown  might  at  its 


Citoimta»— continued. 

diBcretioB  exeiroise  the  right  of  inclosing  any  area 
tbat  they  may  pletne ;  and  that  daring  such  incle- 
sttre  the  commoners  shouM  have  no  possible  right 
to  interfere  with,  or  to  enter  upon,  tiiose  lands ; 
that  there  would  be  no  wrong  done  to  the  Crown 
but  a  benefit  to  the  commoners  by  the  exercise  of 
their  rights  of  coonnon  over  the  other  portions  of 
the  land,  which  the  Crown  would  have  an  abso- 
lute control  over  for  the  growth  of  timber. 

2341.  Then  you  suggest  that  reasonable  per- 
sons should  carry  out  the  Act  of  1851  ?— I  think 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
reasonable  arraneemente  being  arrived  at  by 
which  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  1851  might  be  most 
perfectly  and  advarotageoudycMrried  out  for  both 
parties  interested. 

2342.  'Jhat  is  to  say,  that  a  given  quantity  of 
land  referred  to  in  the  Act  sbonld  be  inclosed 
for  the  purpose  of  the  growth  of  timber,  and  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  land,  or  some  portion  of 
the  land,  should  be  set  apart  for  the  exercise  of 
common  ri<:hts  ? — Precisely  so.  I  would  beg  to 
qualify  that  remark  by  saying  that  I  do  not  ex- 
press an  opinion  as  to  the  precise  area  of  land 
that  should  be  conceded  to  the  Crown,  or  that 
should  be  conceded  to  the  commoners,  under  the 
Act  of  1851. 

2343.  You  would  leave  it  to  reasonable  persons, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  interpret  the  Act  of 
1851?- Undoubtedly. 

Mr,  Cowper-Temple. 

2.M4.  In  your  answer  you  spoke  just  now  upon 
the  assumption  that  land  for  oak  trees  must 
necessarily  be  selected  for  plantation.  Are  yon 
aware  that  by  the  Deer  Kemoval  Act  other  trees 
were  mentioned  tts  well  as  timber  trees  ? — I  am 
aware  of  that  fact. 

2345.  And  therefore  it  follows  that  under  the 
existing  law  the  persons  who  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown  are  not  bound  only  to  get  the  best  land 
that  will  grow  oak,  but  that  they  might  get  any 
other  land  ? — Certainly. 

2346.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Crown  in  their 
plantations  have  already  got  the  best  Ift&d  in  the 
forest? — I  have  undoubtedly  arrived  at  that  con- 
clusion, that  they  have  quite  the  best  land ;  and 
if  this  map  is  observed  concurrently  with  that 
{pointing  to  two  maps)  on  which  Mr.  Pink  has 
coloured  green,  indicating  generally  the  areas 
which  Mr.  Trimmer  has  suggested  as  oak-growing 
land ;  the  sites  of  the  oak-growing  land  very 
generally  concur  with  the  areas  which  are  now 

Slanted  with  oak  and  with  fir,  and  which  have 
een  selected  by  the  Crown. 
2247.  Then  I  would  just  ask  yon  upon  that, 
whether  you  think  that  any  hardship  would  be, 
inflicted  upon  the  national  property  vested  in  the 
Crown  if  those  20,000  acres  which  are  already 
planted  were  restricted  for  their  future  use,  ana 
they  were  not  allowed  to  plant  any  other  land 
than  that  which  has  already  been  inclosed? — 
Whether  upon  the  basis  of  the  value  suggested 
by  Mr.  Clutton  in  his  examination  in  1849,  or 
upon  any  other  basis  that  may  be  suggested,  I 
am  quite  clear  that  the  Crown  has  a  larger 
share  in  value  if  such  a  course  as  that  be 
adopted. 

2348.  Have  you  prepared  a  map  and  a  report  ? 
— I  have,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Pink. 

2349.  Would  you  read  the  report,  and  explain 
the  map? — The  report  is  as  follows:  "Gentle- 
men,— Having  visited  and  surveyed  during  the 
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Mr.  Cowper-3empl»—oisaxix>uti. 

poat  «ix  weeks  tiie  New  Forest,  particularly  ap- 
plying our  attenlaeii  to  the  kui^  mow  imdoaed, 
to  the  ineloanres  tbrown  opefn,  and  to  the  remain- 
ing open  lawns,  heath,  and  other  lands  fitted  ior 
pasturage,  we  beg  to  report  as  follows :  We  endorse 
the  fitness  of  the  broad  divisions  of  the  various 
charaotOTB  of  soil,  and  the  annual  yalue  thereof, 
whidi  was  'suggested  by  Mr.  Clntton  in  his 
eyidence  ui  1-849 ;  it  being  nnderstood  that  tbcore 
are  modifications  of  such  values.  The  following 
eohednle  of  value  of  the  lasds  operarted  upon  by 
the  Grown  under  the  powers  of  the  irarioue  Acts 
of  Parliament,  has  been  arrived  at  by  th.  Total 
area  under  past  exercise  of  power  by  the  Crown 
under  William  the  Third  Aet:  Inclosure  made 
sLooe  ]  8oQ,  and  now  withinfeiaceB,4,227  u.  Or.  B4p. ; 
incloaures  made  puior  to  I860,  and  now  within 
fences,  1,780a.  3r.  21  p.;  total  under  William 
the  Thicd  Act,  6,008a.  Or.  15. p.  Imlosoces 
under  the  Deer  [Removal  Aet,  1851,  «ad  aow 
within  fences,  5,037  acres ;  total  area  at  preaant 
inclosed  within  fences,  11,045  a.  Or.  I5.p.;  m- 
cloauros  thrown  <wen  (under  Return,  House  of 
JLcordd,  1866,  and  House  of  Commons,  1867),  and, 
correoting  JKetum  of  1867,  by  the  addition  of 
6^  aores,  conaistiag  of  Wilverley,  Rfainefield, 
Sandys,  and  Aldridge  Hill,  planted  twice,  8,387 
acres ;  making  a  total  area  at  present  dealt  with 
by  the  Crown  of  19,432  acres  and  15  poles.  Our 
estimated  value  is  as  Mlowa :  Incdosures  under 
William  the  Third  Act,  1,780  a.  3  r.  2lp.  at  10  s. 
an  acre,  amount  to  890  /. ;  incloeures  amce  1849, 
4^7  acres  and  34  .poles,  amount  to  1,553  /.  15  «. ; 
inclosuzes  under  Deer  Hemoval  Act,  1851, 
5,037  acres,  amount  to  1,766  /. ;  inclosures 
thrown  open,  8,367  aores  at  10  «.  an  acre,  amount 
to  4,193  /.  \Qa. ;  land  submitted  or  previsionally 
approved  for  inoloeure,  8,010  acres,  amoimt  to 
1,869/.  4<. ;  total  27/t42a.  Or.  15 p.,  amount- 
ing to  10^72/.  9t.  £.10,272  annual  value 
cafHtalised  at  25  years'  purchase  on  Mr.  Clutton's 
basis  of  value,  256^811  5  a," 

Lord  EsKngton. 

2350.  Is  not  25  years'  purchase  a  very  low 
estimate  to  take  at  the  present  day  ? — ^We  think 
it  an  extremely  low  estimate  to  take,  but  we  have 
prepared  this  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  with 
Mr.  Glutton's  figures.  Our  Report  proceeds: 
"  A  consideration  of  these  schedules  discloses 
that  the  Crown  selected  >in  its  earlier  inclosures 
moderate  areas  of  the  best  land;  thus  the  average 
area  of  31  inclosures  made  prior  to  1850,  under 
the  Act  of  William  the  Third,  equals57a.  1  r.  27  »., 
whilst  under  the  powers  of  William  the  Third  Act 
since  1850,  the  average  is  384  a.  1  r.  3  p„  and  the 
10  inclosures  made  under  the  Deer  Kemoval  Act 
in  1851,  504  acres  each,  the  largest  since  1851 
being  853,  and  the  smallest  159  acres,  and  in 
some  cases  forming  one  large  block  of  3,000- acres 
in  extent-  The  operation  of  the  continuing 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  keep  inclosed 
the  respective  areas  of  6,000  acres,  under  the 
Act  of  William  the  Third,  and  10,000  acres  under 
the  Deer  Kemoval  Act  1851,  deserves  the  most 
careful  consideration.  The  experience  of  the 
early  inclosures  under  William  the  Third  Act 
afforded  by  North  and  South  Bentley,  Puckpitts, 
&c.,  and  by  the  more  recent  plantations  of 
Holmsley,  Wooton,  Aldridge  Hill,  Wiverley, 
Hoe,  Anderwood,  Goodshill,  Amberwood,  &c„ 
lately  thrown  open,  justify  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
pasturage  producing  conditions.of  juch  inclosures 

0.100. 


and 
Mr,  Pimk. 


Lo(rd  £'«<Mi$ifoti--H3oatiimed.  .Mr. 

iat  ^i»  cattJe  e£  the  eoaniBoners.    An  examina-      99*^^ 
tivD  of  the  woods  referred  to  leads  us  to  believe 

that  whilst  the  oak  timber  in  the  inclosures  of        

WilUani  the  Third  Act,  and  the  oak  or  other  icJ4iDe 
timber  under  the  Aot  of  1851  is  maintained  iniits  ^i^b• 
present  dense  condition  (without  expressing  an 
Ofuiuon  on  die  policy  of  such  eoadition  for  timber 
purposes),  the  feed  for  l^e  commoners'  cattle  is 
Teduoed  to  a  minimum  value ;  indeed  to  a  far 
lower  point  of  sustaining  cattle  than  is  to  be 
foond  on  the  thimaest  soiled  or  most  hardly  pared 
plain  of  the  open  heatfi.  The  continuing  appU- 
eati«i  of  this  power  by  the  Crown,  which  ntay 
be  Assumed  to  be  32^00  acres  (equal  to  twice 
pfamting),  may  be  expected  in  the  kpse  of  years 
to  result  in  the  gravest  consequences  to  the  com- 
moners. The  selection  of  the  best  areas  of  laad 
by  the  Crown  for  planting,  which  so  far  as  such 
interests  are  alone  to  be  considered  has  occurred, 
and  may  be  •expected  ,to  ctrntinne,  obviously 
limits  not  only  tne  quantity  but  the  quality  of 
the  food  of  the  commoners'  cattle,  and  such 
diminiidiiBg  resources  are  by  no  means  compen- 
sated by  the  feed  of  the  inclosures  currently 
thrown  open.  We  are  of  opnion  that  the  large 
area  of  ineioBures  of  recent  years  has  considerably 
affected  the  feeding  value  of  the  runs.  The 
driftways  which  are  open  are  not  sufficient,  and 
long  distances  must  be  traversed  by  the  cattle  in 
passing  from  one  lawn  to  another,  or  from  the 
ordinary  feeding  grounds.  We  inspected  the 
drainage  at  AUnm  Green  and  other  places,  and 
whilst  we  are  unwilling  to  say  thai  it  is  useless, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  a  few  properly-directed 
open  drains  would  have  secured  a  greater 
permanent  benefit  than  has  been  arrived  at. 
under  the  system  of  .'pipe  drainage  adopted. 
One  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the 
New  Forest  is  what  are  called  the  lawns  or 
open  feeding  places,  whereon  a  fairly  natural 
sweet  herbage  grows,  which  has  been  improved 
by  the.  continuous  feeding  of  the  cattle.  Usually 
water  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
cattle  are  in  the  habit  at  certain  periods  of  the 
day  to  resort  thither  for  water,  and  then  to  spread 
over  the  lands  adjoining.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  lawns  have  been  inclosed,  and  the 
proposed  inclosures  of  Eyeworth  Pinnicks, 
Ansers  Wood,  and  others,  embrace  a  large  area 
of  these  feeding  grounds.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  measure  the  proportionate  area  of  commons 
available  for  the  area  of  private  property  out  of 
which  the  right  of  commonage  arises.  This  area 
is  stated  to  be  65,000  acres,  and  taking  the  area 
of  the  New  Forest  to  be  63,000  acres,  fi-om  which 
is  to  be  deducted  11,000  acres  actu^y  occupied 
by  plantation  within  fences,  the  proportion  of 
grounds  open  to  cattle,  is  three  quarters  of  an 
acre,  and  nine  poles  for  each  acre  of  land  from 
which  the  rights  arise,  and  this  too  inclusive  of 
heath  land  or  inclosures  thrown  open.  In  some 
of  the  lands  approved  for  inclosure,  or  submitted 
for  approval,  exist  some  of  the  finest  natural 
woodlands  of  the  whole  forest.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  these  inclosures,  if  carried  through, 
may  involve  the  destruction  of  much  beautiful 
timber.  We  have  given  considerable  thought, 
and  attention  to  the  apportionment  of  value  ofthe' 
307,650/.  referred  to  by  Mr.  Clutton,  as  the 
value  of  the  whole  forest  after  deducting  the 
rights  ofthe  Crown  in  respect  of  its  demesne 
hmds,  and  6,000  acres  of  plantation.  Mr.  Clutton, 
in  his  evidence  of  1849,  expressed  a  distinpt 
z  4  opinion 
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Lord  RsUngton — continued, 
opinion  that  these  riehtit  were  equal,  and  suggested 
153,825  /.  as  the  v due  of  the  rights  to  each  partjr. 
"Without  assuming  the  expenence  which  Mr. 
Glutton  undoubteolj  possesses  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  interests  of  this  kind,  we  submit  the  fol- 
lowing estimates  of  the  respective  data  upon 
which  the  Crown  could  found  such  a  claim." 
Mr.  Pink  and  myself  differ  somewhat  in  the  esti- 
mate of  value  attaching  to  these  claims,  and  Mr. 
Pink  has  prepared  a  separate  schedule  of  value ; 
it  is  only  in  one  particular  that  we  differ,  and  1 
now  beg  to  submit  mine.  "  Value  of  Crown 
rights ;  first,  as  lord  of  the  of  the  soil,  l-14th  of 
55,377  acres  (including  the  right  of  sporting), 
being  the  highest  estimate  for  such  allotments, 
at  6  /.  15  s.  per  acre  "  (that  is  the  average  value 
which  Mr.  Glutton's  calculations  amounted  to), 
**  26,800  /. ;  secondly,  the  right  of  keeping  deer 
under  forest  laws,  say  3,000  deer  at  15 ».  per 
head,  2,250  /.  at  25  years'  purchase,  56,250  /." 

Mr.  Cowper- Temple. 

2351.  Will  you  explain  that  figure ;  why  do 
you  put  the  deer  at  15  *.  a  head  if  they  are  not 
profitable  ? — They  are  not  profitable,  no  doubt ; 
but  there  is  the  right  to  Ireep  them,  which  the 
Crown  may  fairly  urge  against  the  commoners. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

2352.  That  is  what  is  ordinarily  taken  as  the 
agistment  ? — Yes.  If  1  am  asked  the  reasons 
why  I  arrive  at  1 5  «.,  I  say  that  we  have  been  in 
the  habit,  on  an  estate  in  Northamptonshire,  in 
which  an  extensive  herd  of  deer  are  kept,  of 
allowing  the  tenant,  over  whose  land  these  deer 
run,  a  sum  of  10  «.  per  head  per  annum  in  respect 
of  each  deer  kept  there ;  and  wishing  to  put 
liberal  figures  in  this  case,  v.e  put  15  «.  per  head 
as  against  the  \0s.  of  our  experience. 

Lord  Eslington. 

2353.  Then  the  15  s.  represents  the  actual 
value  of  the  feed  of  the  deer  apart  from  the  value 
of  the  beasts  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  does  re- 
present tlie  value  of  fhe  feed  of  the  deer.  I  think 
that  it  represents  the  right  to  keep  the  deer, 
rather  than  the  value  of  the  feed.  Then  my  re- 
port proceeds,  "  Thirdly,  right  to  grow  timber 
at  say  1  /.  per  acre,  on  whole  area,  55,000  /.," 
whicli  makes  a  total  estimate  of  138,050  £  as 
against  Mr.  Glutton's  estimate  of  153,825/. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Pink  had  better  now  explain  his. 
view  of  the  case.  (Mr.  Pink.)  I  only  differ  in 
the  last  particular  from  Mr.  Squarey^  with  respect 
to  the  right  of  growing  timber  which  I  value  at 
34,375  /.,  instead  of  55,000  /.,  thus  making  my 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Grown  rights  in  the 
total  119,425/. 

Chairman. 
2353*.  (To  Mr.  Squarey.)  I  understand  this  to 
be  your  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  unexercised 
right  of  the  Grown  to  grow  timber  ? — Exercised 
and  unexercised  rights ;  because  we  give  over 
the  whole  area  of  55,009  acres. 

Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

2354.  Will  you  go  on  with  your  report  ? — We 
have  submitted  schedules,  showing  the  "  propor- 
tion of  areas  and  values  of  the  three  classes  of 
land  (by  Mr.  Glutton's  classification)  on  Messrs. 
Pink  &  Squarey's  valuation."  These  figures 
are  rather  intricate,  but  they  are  still  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  I  think  as  regard  the 
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value.  "  First,  land  now  under  inolosures  with- 
in fences,  under  Act  of  William  the  Third,  the 
total  area  is  4,227  acres,  oar  estimate  of  the  value 
is  1,553  /." 

Sir  fVilliam  Harcourt. 

2354*.  This  is  old  plantation  of  the  time  of 
William  the  Third,  as  I  understand  ? — It  is  not 
old  plantation,  it  is  under  the  Act  of  William 
the  Third. 

2.355.  Do  you  mean  this  to  be  the  annual  value 
of  the  land  with  the  timber  or  without  the  timber? 
— Without  the  timber. 

Lord  Etlingtou. 

2355*.  You  are  taking  these  values  at  the  three 
different  values  <^  Mr.  Glutton,  10  4.,  5«.,  and 
\  M.  6d.  ? — ^Yes,  "  The  lands  at  10 «.  comprise 
48  per  cent,  of  area,  and  they  give  a  per-centage 
of  value  of  65*7  per  cent.  The  lands  at  5  s.  per 
acre  form  50  per  cent,  of  the  area,  and  they  give 
a  per-centage  of  value  34  per  cent ;  and  the 
lands  at  1 «.  6  d.  comprise  per-centage  of  area  ]  *9, 
and  per-centage  of  value  *3.  Secondly,  land 
now  under  inclosures  within  fences  under  Deer 
Hemoval  Act,  1857.  Total  area,  5,037  acres ; 
total  value,  1,765  /. ;  lands  at  10  «.  per  acre,  per- 
centage of  area,  51*69 ;  per-centage  of  value  73*7 ; 
lands  at  5  s.  per  acre,  per-centage  of  area,  31*81, 
per-centage  of  value,  22*8  ;  lands  at  1  s.  6  d.  per 
acre,  per-centage  of  area,  16*50,  per-centage  of 
value,  3*5.  Thirdly,  lands  submitted  or  provision- 
ally approved  for  inclosure.  Total  area,  8,010  acres ; 
annual  value,  1,869  /. ;  lands  at  10  s.  per  acre,  per- 
centage of  area,  181 :  per-centage  of  value,  .38*9; 
lands  at  5  s.  per  acre,  per-centage  of  area  46*5, 
per-centage  of  value  49*4  ;  lands  at  1  4.  6  d.  per 
acre,  per-centage  of  area  35-4,  per-centage  of 
value  11*7.  Summary  showing  the  proportion 
of  value  (by  Mr.  Glutton's  classification)  on  total 
areas  dealt  with  under  the  three  preceding 
schedules.  Total  area  27,442  acres,  annual  value 
10,272/.;  lands  at  10*.  per  acre,  per-centage  of 
area  59*25,  per-centage  ot  value  79*14  ;  lands  at 
5«.  per  acre,  per-centage  of  area  27*12,  pei*- 
centage  of  value  18*10 ;  lands  at  1 «.  6  d.  per 
acre,  percentage  of  area  13*63,  per-centage  of 
value  2*76." 

Mr.  Cotoper-Temple. 

2356.  (To  Mr.  Pink.)  Do  you  agree  with  that 
report,  subject  to  your  explanations  ? — I  entirely 
concur. 

2357.  (To  Mr.  Squarey.)  Then,  may  I  ask 
you  this :  assuming  that  Mr.  Glutton  was  cor- 
rect in  estimating  the  value  of  the  rights  of  the 
Grown  and  the  commoners  in  the  forest  as  equal 
divisions,  do  the  figures  which  you  have  been 
giving  to  us  show  that  the  Crown  has  already 
attained  half  the  value  of  the  forest  ? — I  think, 
if  our  figures  are  of  any  worth,  our  estimate  of 
value  shows  that  the  Grown  have  considerably 
in  excess  of  their  half,  in  proportion  as  the  figures 
are  153,00(J  odd  as  against  256,000  odd.  That 
is,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  Grown  exercise 
their  rights  over  the  lands  approved  and  provi- 
sionally approved,  embracing  an  area  of  8,010 
acres. 

2358.  And  will  you  state  the  general  conclu* 
sions  that  we  are  to  draw  from  the  figures  that 
you  have  stated  in  the  report? — One  general 
conclusion  would  be  this,  that  the  rights  of  the 
commoners  have  been  infringed  upon  very  con- 
siderably 
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Mr.  Cowper-Temple— continued. 
siderably  by  the  exercise  of  the   rights  of  the 
Crown,  Dj  the  plantations  that  are  marked  green 
on  the  map. 

Sir  William  Hixrcourt 

2359.  Those  are  the  existing  incloeores? 
— Those  are  the  existing  inclosures;  fur- 
ther, assuming  that  there  should  be  an  apportion- 
ment for  any  purpose  of  the  two  rights  of  the 
Crown  and  me  commoners,  Mr.  •  Pint  and  my- 
self venture  to  submit  that  the  rights  of  the 
Crown,  as  represented  by  the  green  and  the  pink 
colourings  on  that  map,  very  largely  exceea,  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  the  rights  of  the  com- 
moners in  the  proportions  which  I  have  in- 
dicated. 

Mr.  Coitper-Temple. 

2360.  Mr.  Clutton  stated  that  he  came  to  that 
estimate,  the  proportion  of  one-half  to  each  of 
the  parties,  upon  a  consideration  of  what  was  due 
to  the  rights  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  what 
was  due  to  the  right  of  keeping  deer ;  would  you 
tell  us  what,  according  to  the  custom  of  your  pro- 
fession, could  fairly  be  given  in  compensation  of 
the  rights  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  such  a  case 
as  the  New  Forest? — The  rights  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  in  such  a  case  as  the  New  Forest  ap- 
pear to  me  to  divide  themselves  into  two  parts ; 
the  rights  of  a  lord  of  the  manor  in  respect  of 
those  rights  are  usually  met  under  an  inclo- 
sure  by  an  allotment  of  one-sixteenth  to  one- 
fourteenth  depending  upon  the  circumstances  of 
the  case ;  in  this  apportionment  of  values,  ^rhich 
we  have  ventured  to  submit  to  you,  one-four- 
teenth has  been  taken  as  representing  that 
right  which  is  the  maximum  allotment  which  I 
have  known  in  my  experience.  With  regard  to 
the  second  portion  oi  your  question,  we  have 
ventured  to  estimate  tiie  other  rights  of  the 
Crown  In  a  fashion  which  seems  to  us  to  give, 
and  which,  we  venture  to  think,  does  give  to  the 
Crown  a  maximum  value  for  the  rights  which  it 
claims.  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  fact  that  these 
proportions  are  less  than  have  been  given  in  the 
case  of  Windsor  Forest  and  Wychwood,  and  other 
forests,  for  instance,  Whittlebury  ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  cases  are  not  quite  analogous,  in- 
asmuch as  in  the  case  of  "Windsor  and  Whittle- 
bury and  Wychwood  Forests,  all  the  land  there, 
80  far  as  I  know  those  forests,  and  I  know  them, 
more  or  less,  intimately,  was  land  capable  of  pro- 
ducing timber,  and,  therefore,  the  rights  to  grow 
timber  on  those  lands  would  be  enormously 
Uu^er  in  value  than  it  can  possibly  be  on  these 
lands,  coloured  with  a  pale  neutral  tint,  of  the 
New  Forest,  over  which  area  certainly  nothing 
but  Scotch  fir  would  grow,  and  that  probably  not 
very  perfectly. 

2361.  Would  four-fifths,  then,  in  your  judg- 
ment, be  a  fair  proportion  to  allot  to  the  Crown 
for  the  rights  to  keep  deer  apart  from  the  right 
of  soil  and  timber  ? — We  thmk  that  four-Kuhs 
would  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  in  that  direction. 

2362.  Taking  the  cattle,  which  can  be  kept  in 
winter  on  65,000  acres,  would  15,000  acres  of 
common  (10,000  acres  of  which  were  heath)  be 
a  reasonable  allotment? — It  would  be  practically 
unreasonable ;  the  cattle  of  the  commoners  would 
rimply  cease  to  be  sent ;  it  would  be  useless  to 
them. 
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Mr.  Cowper'Temple — continued.  -jn^^ 

2363.  Conld  you  state  the  approximate  amount      Square^ 
of  good  land  wmch  at  present  is  not  inclosed  or  and 
covered  with  plantations  thrown  open  (in  those     ^if-  Pink. 
planted  under  William  the  Third's  Act),  or  lands  "Z — 
provisionally  approved  for  inclosure  ? — That  is        ^ 
rather  a  general  question ,  and,  moreover,  that 
good  land  is  so  scattered  in  its  character,  and  lies 
in  such  irregular  areas,  that  any  answer  to  that 
question  must  necessarily  be  only  of  the  most 
approximate  character.    Mr.  Pinic  and  I  have 
considered  this  matter,  and  we  think  that  it  is 
not  more  probably   than  from    2,000   to  3,000 
acres.     I    should    mention   to    the    Committee 
that   Mr.  Pink  and  myself  have  not  made  an 
united  survey  of  the  New  Forest,  but  Mr.  Pink's 
attention  has  been  confined  to  the  part  looking 

fenerally  from  Lyndhurst-road  Station  across  to 
'ickets ;  whereas  my  attention  has  been  confined 
to  the  north-western  portion. 

2364.  Have  you  and  Mr.  Pink  made  an  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  ground  occupied  by  an- 
cient ornamental  timber? — We  have  made  no 
special  estimate  of  the  actual  area  occupied  by 
that  character  of  timfi'br,  but  it  resolves  itself 
rather  into  a  reduction  from  the  area  which  Mr. 
Clutton  estimated  to  be  covered  by  it,  and  we 
think  that  area  may!be  now  taken  at  about  5,000 
acres. 

2365.  Do  you  agree  in  Mr.  Clutton's  estimate 
that  the  open  heath-lands  that  are  estimated  by 
him  at  1  «.  6  d.  an  acre  amount  to  about  30,000 
acres  ? — The  original  computation  would  be  about 
30,000  acres. 

2366.  Could  you  state  approximately  how  much 
of  this  land  is  at  present  open  and  umnclosed  ?— 
Mr.  Pink  and  myself  have  estimated  roughly  that 
it  is  about  25,500  to  26,500  acres ;  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  very  accurately  upon  it,  but  that  is  our 
idea  of  it. 

2367.  Does  this  land  appear  to  you  to  be 
capable  of  being  planted  with  profit  ? — I  think 
that  if  we  may  deal  with  the  question  practically 
rather  than  theoretically,  it  obviously  cannot  be 
planted  profitably,  or  at  least  the  poorer  por- 
tions of  it  cannot  be  planted  so  profitably,  inas- 
much as  there  are  large  areas  of  these  lands  be- 
longing to  private  proprietors,  and  precisely  of  a 
similar  character,  which  have  not  been  planted ; 
and,  obviously,  if  a  profit  could  be  looked  fwr 
from  such  an  application  of  that  land  by  planting, 
the  private  proprietors  might  be  expected  so  to 
apply  their  land,  if  they  thought  there  was  any 
reasonable  profit  to  be  obtained  from  planting  it 
with  Scotch  firs,  for  which  alone  it  is  fitted. 

2368.  Supposing  that  the  ancient  ornamental 
woods  growing  on  the  waste  were  to  be  preserved 
from  inclosure,  do  you  think  it  would  be  best,  for 
the  financial  interest  of  the  Crown,  to  cut  trees, 
and  re-plant  on  those  portions  of  the  forest  which 
you  have  pointed  out  as  having  been  already  in- 
closed ;  I  mean,  to  restrict  its  operation  of  cutting 
and  re-planting  to  the  existing  inclosures,  which 
are  marked  green  and  red? — Most  certainly,  most 
distinctly. 

2369.  But  it  would  not  be  so  profitable  for 
them  to  go  into  the  inferior  lands,  as  it  would 
be  to  remwn  in  the  lands  which  they  have  already 
got  possession  of? — Obviously  the  fact  answers 
the  question.  The  Crown  have,  as  I  think,  most 
judiciously  for  their  own  interests,  exercised  the 
selection  of  the  lands  which  they  have  covered 
with  plantations. 

A  A  2370.  (To 
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2870.  (To  Mr.  Piai.)  Will  you  -  exftlain 
tbe  Dnp  that' yoa  fasve  produced? — Tiiie  greens 
tint  represeote  the  o&k  be&riiqi^'land'throDgliDiit. 
tbewiiole forest;  it  represeota  the  best  land. : 

2S71.  And -the  white  tint  represeats-^wfastf — 
The'whitetintrepresentsthe'^ath  Jxndi  Itinaay 
be  said  to  bnb  •  surface  geological  map.^ 

2372.  Will  you  proceed  with  tbeother  Unesofi 
demao-cation  to  explain  what  tbey  are?' — Tbey  aTe> 
exactly  similar  to  the  map  behind  me.  llie  red' 
sbowB  lands-tlirown  out;  the  green,'  the  present 
inclosurefl,  and  the  blue  lines,  the  proposed  in-' 
closures  under  the  Deer  Bemoval  Act  of'  1851. 

2373.  What  is  the  yellow  Iwid  ?— The  yellow- 
land  represents  the  old  inclosed  lands  belonging' 
to  private  individuals. 

Sur  William  Harcourt. 

2374.  Let  me  call  your,  attention  to.th&faot^ 
tfaat.tbe  blue  lines  seem  to  me  in  many  places  to 
indose-  prinospally  heath  land.  Take  we  blue 
indosureat  the  top  of  the  map;  four-fifthfiof  that, 
is  heatii  lands;  there  is  very  little  greea  in  it  at' 
all  ? — That  is  soin  that  particular  ineloaare. 

2375.  Jnat'look  at  the  next  one;  it.tottchesr 
upon  the  yellow  outside  margin ;  almost  the<whole' 

'  of  IJiat  is  heath  land,  is  not  that  so  ?-^Tlukt  is  bo> 

Mr. .  Coteper-  Temple. 

2376.  (To  Mr.  Squarey.)  Does  it  not  appear> 
that,  amoiag  the  proposed  inolosures  there  is.  a< 
good  deal  of  white  land  as  well  as  of  gre«v  land  ? — 
Undoubtedly.  The  explanation  of  it  is  this,  that  as 
the  Crown  have  exercised  their  righ.ts,.aBd  t^sen 
in  the  best  lands;  so  in  their  later  extremities 
are  they  driven  to  take  in  lands  of  an.'in&riar 
miality ;  they  could  get  no  other  good  land ;  and; 
tnerefore  they  were  driven  to  take  in  these  large 
blocks,  a  larger  proportion  of  heath  lands  than. 
they  did  at  the  outset.     If,  the  schedules  wbieh 
Lread  jxiet  now  are  studied,  they  will  show  at 
onoe  that  the  per-oentages   of  Is.  &d.  land  in«> 
crease  in  pr<^ction  to  the  later   dates  of.  the 
indosares^    or    the    proposed    inclosuree.      The 
Crown  took  the  best  land  first,  and  exercising 
tb^  powers  they  are  driv^t  afterwards  to- take, 
a  laxger  proportion  of  inferior  Iaud.> 

2377.  (To  Mr.  Pink.)  Have  you  any  remark 
to  make  upon  the  map  or  the  jeport  ? — No; 

Lord  Eslington. 

2378.  (To  Mr.  St^uarey.)  When  you  speak  of 
the  Crown  having  taken  the  best  laud,  I  presume 
you  exclude  the  lawns,  which  I  prestime  they  are 
restrained  from  taking  by  the  limitation  in  the 
Act  of  1851,  namely,  that  they  must  take  such 
land  as  can  be  best  spared  from  the  commons  and 
highways  ? — But  they  have  taken  large,  quantities 
of  lawns. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

237d.  As  to  the  lands  coloured  blue  upon  that 
map;  that  is  to  say,  proposed  or  provisionally 
approved  inclpsures  now  in  suspense,  it  .would 
not  be  accurate  to  say,  I  suppose,  that  they  were 
better  than  what  vou  may  call  the  average  of  the 
lands  left  ? — I  think  that  they  are  better  than , 
the  average  of  the  lands  left. 

2380.  ^ot  a  great  deal?— N<*  a  great  deal; 
but'  these  schedules  of  per-centi^es,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  disclose  the  proportions  in  ' 
which  they  are  better. 
.  2381.  Looking  at  that  map  of  yours,  they  may 


^iccfFtiHam  IMrvovr^v-eoatkiued. 
be. a  little  better;' but  oa  the  whole  they  indude 
a  good  deeliof  bad  land  as  well  as  a  good  deri^of 
good  land  ;  >do  they  not  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

2382.  It  cannot  be  said  thaJb  they  have  taken 
the  land  so  as  to  take  nothing  but  good  land  ? — 
Gerttdaly,  for  the  sake:  of  eooBoiDUBing  cost,  of 
fencing,  they -are  bomd  to  take  a  pn^ortiomof- 
bad  Jand  in  oonunoa' with  the:  good. 

2383.  I  thould  like  to'  have  your  opinion  upon 
this  hypothesis :  supposing  -tire  Crown  were  to 
ti^e  charge-  altogether  (I  am  not  proposing  a 
seveiance,  you  know)  of  all  the  land  which  now- 
may  properly  be  called  woodland,  both  the  modem 
plantations  and  the  ancient  wood  lands,  and  were* 
to  have  power  to  put  a  fence  round  it,  so  as  to 
exclude  cattle,  where  they  thought  fit,  and  to 
admit  cattle  when  thay  thought  th«y  could  do  no 
injury,  and  were  to  manage  that  land  to.  the  best 
advantage  for  the  purpose .  of  the  cultivation  of 
timber,  and  then  were  to  leave  all  the  residue  of 
the  lands  open  to  the  commoners  without  plant- 
ing it  any  more,  do  you  think  that  would  be  a 
good  arrangement'  tor  both  parties? — I  think 
It  would  be  an  excellent  arrangement  for  both 
parties. 

2384>  That  is  to  say,  that  the  commoners 
should  not.  claim  the  rights  of  common  upon  the 
existing  wood  lands  whether  ancient  or  modem  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Crown  should 
not  claim  to  extend  their  powers  of  making  plan? 
tations  over  lands  which  are  not  now  planted  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  arrangement, 
subject  to  this  very  moderate  limitation,  that  the 
areas  of  the  lands  actually  inclosed,  and  which 
should  be  given  over  for.  the  exercise  of  the 
Crown's  rights,  should  not  exceed  what  should  be 
found  upon,  inquiry  to  be  a  legitimate,  and  fair 
and  reasonable  proportion  of  the  value  of  the 
entire  forest. 

2385.  I  am  talking  of  it  quite  ^oart  from  value; 
you  know,  under  the,  Act  of  1851  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Crown  has ,  a  legal  right  to  take, 
some  5,000  acres   more  than   it  at  present   has 
taken,  and  there  is  equally  no  doubt,  I  suppose, 
that  over  a  great  portion  of  the  existing  wood-- 
land,  which  is  not  now  surrounded  by  fences,  the. 
commoners   have  a  right  of  turning  out  their 
cattle  ;  I  take  for  granted  that  the  power  under 
the  Act  of  1851  to  inclose  land'  not  now  in  wood 
would  diminish  the  rights  of  the  commoners;  I 
take  also  for  granted  that  the  right  of  the  com- 
moners to  turn  their  cattle  into  the  wood  is  more 
or  less  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  Crown ;  I 
want  to  know  whether  you  think  it  would  be  a 
good  bargain  for  both    parties  that  the   Crown 
should  give  up  the  right  to  take  land  which  is 
not  now  planted,  and  leave  it  as  it  is  to  the  com- 
moners, that  they  should  give  up,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  right  to  appropriate  5,000  acres  more ;  the 
commoners,    on  the  other  hand,  to  allow  the 
Crown  to  deal  with  the  land  now  planted  in  the 
way  they  thought  best  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  and  equitable  arrangement. 

2386.  That  need  not  be  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  any  detriment  to.  the  public,  as  distin- 
gnished  from  the  commoners,  for  they  might 
protect  the  ancient  woods  from  the  cattle,  and 
yet  they  might.freely  admit  people  to  go  there 
aod  enjoy  it  then  ? — It  would  be  no  detriment  to 
the  public  whatever,  and  I  think  i(  would  con- 
duce to  the  improvement  of  and  maintenance  of 
the  ancient  woods  as  woods. 

2387.  Supposing 
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"Sir  'l^liatm  vffIflT«»K**-— cctttijnied. 

2887.  'Supposhrg  jcm.  put  a  fence -as  sucfr  there 
ia  round  Ricnraond  'Park,  and  that  j^u  admitted 
'ihe  public  freely  to  enjoy  it,  do  you  think  that 
'ihat  would  be  to  the  adrantage,  from  a  pic- 
turesque point  of  vieWj'of  the  ancient  woods;  ttiat 
-  is  to  say,  tiiat  the-vncient  tree»would  be'better 
t^n-eare  of,  and  that  «  succession  of  newtim- 
ber  woiilfl  be-  provided,  and  that,  as^  fiir  as- the 
;pwblicaTecoincem«d,'the  forest  would  be 'better 
'arranged  ? — ^I  think  itwonld  be  an  excellent  «olu- 
"tian  rfthe-diflSculty. 

■2988.  'If  you-once'putaieneeround^e'Wttod- 
hmds,  yott«ottld  'iatk.9  suck  regulations  against 
depredation  ■andinjary  as  might  be  well  suited 
both' to*  the  Crown  in  Tespeet  of  its  timber,  and  to 
•the  public  in  respect  "of  its  eBJoyment?  —  I 
■'-thintso. 

2389.  The  commoaers'weWld'lose-BOt&'great 
deal,  I  suppose,  in  respect  of  pasture,  and  they 
would  be  more  than  inaemnified  by  a  relinquish- 
ment of  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  extend  over 
the  ground  at  present  unplanted  ? — The  loss  to 
the  commoners  obviously  would  be  limited  under 
such  a  condition  aa  that  to  the  area  which  Mr. 
Pink  and  myself  have  roughly  approximated  to, 
in  naming  5,000  acres  as  the  area  over  which  the 
commoners'  cattle  are  now  roaming. 

2390.  Then  what  they  would  lose  would  be  the 
right  of  roaming  over  about  5,000  acres  of  land 
covered  with  wood  ? — More  or  less  covered  with 
wood. 

2391.  JkXiA  instead  of  that,  if  what  I  am  sug- 
gesting were  carried  out,  they  would  retain 
6,000  acres  which  is  not  covered  with  wood  ? — 
Yes. 

2392.  That  would  be,  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, a  beneficial  arrangement,  would  it  not? — 
I  think  it  would  be  a  fair  and  excellent  arrange- 
ment 

2393.  The  land  not  covered  with  wood  is  far 
more  valuable  as  regards  common  rights,  as  re- 
gards pasturage,  is  it  not,  than  the  land  covered 
with  wood?— Yes,  than  where  it  is  covered  with 
woods  that  are  artificially  grown. 

2394.  Even  the  natural  woods  according  to 
Mr.  Esdule,  for  instance,  Mark  Ash  Wood,  is 
not  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  pasture  ? — Mark 
Ash  Wood  is  not  valuable,  simply  because  it 
happens  to  be  for  the  most  part  a  beech  pro- 
ducing wood  *,  but  there  are,  for  instance,  Eye- 
worth  and  Pinnicks  Wood,  where  the  oak  is 
growing,  where  there  is  pasturage  under  the 
natural  woodland  which  is,  to  a  certain  point,  I 
think  of  more  value  for  feeding  purposes  than  part 
of  the  open  heath  land. 

2395.  But  taking  it  broadly.  I  suppose  you  do 
not  think  it  would  be  a  bad  bargain  for  the  com- 
moners if  the  additional  plantation  of  5,000  acres 
were  abandoned,  in  consideration  of  the  Crown 
having- a  right  to  deal  with  the  5,000  acres  now 
planted,  of  ancient  woods,  and  so  forth,  in  the 
beneficial  way  for  tbe  purposes  of  timber  ? — The 
only  material  injury  that  1  see  to  accrue  to  the 
commoners  by  the  application  of  your  suggestion 
seems  to  me  to  be  this,  that  the  commoner  would 
lose  the  pannage  of  those  areas  of  wood,  which  is 
undoubtedly  very  valuable. 

2396.  Now  I  should  like  to  know,  first  of  all, 
how  long  the  p^s  are  tomed  in  for  the  purposes 
of  pannage  ? — I  think  it  is  about  six  weeks ;  I 
am  unfortunately  without  forest  rights  myself. 

2397.  The  injury  to  plantations  by  six  weeks' 
pannage,  of  course,  is  very  much  less  than  that 

O.IOO. 
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of  a  12  months'  grazing  of  cattle  and  horses  ? — 

I  think  certainly  very  much  less ;  and  the  fact  is, 

'that  the' operation  of  getting  their  ibod   by  the 

Eigs,  actually  does  bury  a  certain  portion  of 
eedi  masts  and  acorns,  which  produce  the 
crop. 

2»98k  It  might  be  possible  to  arrange  for  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  pannage  o-wer  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  these  woods,  and  yet  to  protect 
them  in  a  great  degree  from  injury  by  cattle  or 
horses  ? — ^Yes. 

5369.  Supposing  it  were  considered  essential 
•to  retain  the  right  of  psnni^e  j  they  nright  let  pigs 
into  the  woodandnot  let  t;attle  and  horses  in? — 
.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  detail. 

2460.  I  take  it  your  view  would  be,  that  if 
the'Crown-could  take  care  of  "the  woods,  and  if 
the  commoners  ould  be  secured  in  a  right  of 
pasture  equal  to  that  which  they  enjoy,  that 
would  be  the  best  arrangement  for  both  parties? 
— CerUunly,  and  I  think  such  an  arrangement 
may  be  arrived  at  really  without  any  damage 
to  the  Crown  whatever;  in  fact,  with  regard 
to  the  woodlands,  such  woods,  for  instance,  as 
Amber  Wood  and  Anderwood,  and  others,  I  think, 
an  increased  ordei'  to  thin  those  woods  wpuld  bring 
about  an  increment  of  pasturage  underneath  them 
which  would  quite  satisfy  the  commoners,  and 
might  be  achieved  at  no  cost  or  injury  to  the 
interests  of  the  Crown. 

2401.  Do  you  generally  think  that  as  regards 
the  forest  it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should 
be  for  all  parties  some  system  established  by 
which  there  should  be  more  regulation  and  con- 
trol than  there  is  at  present  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  eminently  desirable. 

2402.  It  has  been  found  so  at  Wimbledon 
Common  and  other  places ;  it  has  been  found  for 
the  advantage  both  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  and 
the  commoners  to  come  to  some  understanding 
by  which  the  whole  of  an  open  district  of  that 
kind  should  be  under  some  regulations  ? — I  think 
so  certiunly ;  it  is  quite  desirable. 

2403.  It  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
moners that  there  should  be  such  a  regulating 
power  to  prevent  persons,  who  might  injure  their 
interests,  ftt)m  doing  so  ? — I  think  that  the 
interests  of  the  commoners  are  considerablr 
poached  upon  at  the  present  time ;  it  is  dim- 
cult  to  know  whose  cattie  are  feeding,  and 
in  such  a  large  area  it  is  extremely  difficulty 
to  see  that  other  persons,  who  have  no  right  to 
exercise  commoners'  rights,  do  not  exercise 
them. 

2404.  I  have  been  putting  this  to  you  under 
the  supposition  that  there  is  to  be  no  further 
planting  where  plantation  does  not  exist.  Now,  I 
will  put  the  other  case  to  you ;  supposinw  that  tiie 
Act  of  1861  is  to  be  carried  out,  and  that  5,000 
acres  more  are  to  be  inclosed,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  a  good  method  of  solution,  if  the  Crown 
appointed  one  surveyor  and  the  commoners 
another,  and  they  had  an  umpire,  if  they  could 
not  agree  as  to  where  the  land  should  be  taken  ? 
— I  am  a  surveyor,  but  I  concur  with  Mr. 
Esdaile's  suggestion,  that  it  would  be  better  that 
the  surveyors  should  report  to  a  commission, 
whose  decision  should  be  final,  upon  the  lands  to 
be  actually  appropriated. 

2405.  But  that,  I  suppose,  has  more  or  less 
happened  already,  that  the  commission  has  re- 
ceived reports  from  surveyors;  but  what  is  really 
wanting  is  somebody  who  shall  decide  between 
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'  Squarey      conflicting  interests.     The  commission,  I  take  it,  to  the  actual  value  of  the  lands  themselves,  bat 

and         liave  hitherto  acted  upon  the  advice  of  surveyors,  from  their  disposition  in  localities. 
Mr  Pink,    and  if  vou  get  nothing  more  than  advice,  without  2407.  Just  expbun  that;  do  you  mean  that 
~r~       judicial  authority,  that  will  not  help  you  much  ?  you  would  have  taken  smaller  pieces  in  more  dia- 
ls June      — J  Qq  ^^^  think  that  they  have  acted  upon  such  tant  spots ;  or  how  would  you  have  dealt  with 
'  '^^'        advice ;  I  am  speaking  without  actual  knowledge  them  ? — There  are   two  conflicting   interests  to 
of  the  matter,  but  I  do  not  think  tha,t  tlie  opinion  be  consulted   in   dealing  with   the  question  of 
■'  of  any  expert  has  been  taken  as  to  the  value  of  the  selection  of  the  lands  for  the  purposes  of 
the  land.  planting.    Obviously  the  question  of  land  fitted 
2406.  But  now,  supposing  that  your  advice  tor  the  growth  of  oak  and  fir  trees  should  be  the 
were  asked,  and  assummg  that  5,000  mor;e  acres  guiding  principle  in  the  selection  of  those  areas  ; 
were  to  be  taken,  under  uie  Act  of  1851,  out  of  but,  secondly,  the  interests  of  the  commoners  are 
the  forest  by  the  Crown,  under  the  clause  and  largely  to  be  considered,  because  the  selection  of 
its  terms,  wiu  which  you  are  familiar,  do  you  say  those  blue  spots  (if  I  may  venture,  for  instance, 
that  the  lands  marked  blue  there  upon  your  map,  to  point  to  the  one  immediately  adjoining  Koe 
or  upon  that  other  map,  had  been  unfairly  taken  ?  Wood)  involves  considerable  disabilities  to  the 
— I  should  say  distinctly  that  they  have  been  commoners'  cattle — ( The  Witness  explained  the 
most  unfairly  taken ;   not  necessarily  according  map  to  Sir  WUUam  Harcourt), 
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WILLIAM  HENRY  SMITH,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaie. 


Mr.  Elias  Pitts  Squabet  and  Mr.  Charles  Pink,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined. 


Sir  WiUiam  Harcourt. 

2408.  (To  Mr.  Squarey.')  I  want  you  jurt  to 
giye  me  what  the  amount  of  land  that  you  con- 
sider now  under  wood  altogether  is;  what  do 
you  call  the  amount  of  the  phmted  land  at  present, 
including  both  the  ancient  timber  and  the  modem 
plantations ;  and  then  I  should  like  to  have  the 
figures  of  those  separately ;  first  of  all,  perhaps, 
it  would  be  convenient  if  you  would  give  me  the 
amount  of  modem  plantations  from  which  the 
cattle  of  the  commoners  are  now  excluded?  — 
The  amount  of  modem  plantations  from  which 
the  cattle  are  now  excluded  under  William  the 
Third's  Act  is  4,227  acres,  and  under  the  Deer 
Removnl  Act,  5,037  acres.  Both  these  schedules 
are  made  subsequent  to  1849. 

2409.  That  will  represent  the  whole  from 
which  the  cattle  are  now  excluded,  will  it? — 
No;  in  addition- to  that  there  are  the  inclosures 
made  prior  to  1849,  under  William  the  Third's 
Act,  amounting  to  1,780  acres. 

2410.  That  will  be  the  total?— Yes. 

2411.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  11,000  acres,  in 
round  numbers,  from  which  the  cattle  are  now 
excluded  ? — Yes. 

2412.  Now,  in  addition  to  that,  can  you  tell 
me,  in  round  numbers,  what  is  the  amount  of 
wood  land  to  which  the  cattle  are  now  admitttid, 
including  the  ancient  woods  ? — They  would  be 
comprised  in  two  sums.  The  inclosures  thrown 
open  are  8,387  acres. 

2413.  Yoa  mean  by  that,  inclosures  which 
have  been  comparatively  recently  planted  ?  — 
Up  to  a  certain  point,  comparatively  recently 

C'  Qted,  planted  in  1810;  some  of  them  dating 
k  to  William  the  Third's  time. 

2414.  That  is  8,.H87  acres  of  laud  which  had 
been  at  some  time  inclosed  and  is  now  thrown 
open  ? — Yes. 

2415.  What  other  land  is  there  of  the  ancient 
woods  ?  —  Mr.  Pink  and  I  have  estimated 
roughly  that  the  ancient  woodlands  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  about  5,000  acres,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  taken  at  all  as  an  accurate  statement., 

2416.  Now  of  that  11,000  acres  that  is  now 
inclosed,  and  not  accessible  to  the  cattle,  I  pre- 
sume that  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  which 
either  immediately  or  presently,  may  be  thrown 

0.100. 


Sir  William  Harcourt — continued. 

open  without  injury  to  the  trees  ? — There  is  no 
large  area  that  can  be  thrown  open  for  very  many 
years;  I  should  say  it  will  be  from  30  to  40 
years,  probably,  before  any  large  area  of  that  can 
can  be  thrown  open. 

2417.  But  could  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the 
quantity  that  might  be  thrown  open,  say  within 
the  next  10  years  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
that  could  be  thrown  open  in  the  next  10  years. 

2418.  Is  there  none  at  all  of  that  11,000  acres 
that  is  fit  to  be  thrown  open  now  ? — Certainly 
not. 

2419.  I  understood  that  there  was  a  portion 
of  that  which  was  now  inclosed  which  was  capa- 
ble of  being  soon  thrown  open  ? — So  far  as  my 
portion  of  the  survey  is  concerned  (and  it  is  only 
upon  that  portion  that  I  can  speak ;  Mr.  Pink 
inll  answer  the  question  as  reg^s  his  southern 
portion  of  the  forest),  I  certainly  do  not  know  of 
any  of  the  inclosures  coloured  green  upon  that 
map,  that  could  be  thrown  open,  assuming  the 
experience  of  the  past,  within  the  next  25  to  30 
years. 

2420.  (To  Mr.  PiiA.)  What  do  you  say  on 
that  matter  ? — There  is  very  little  in  th«  division 
which  I  valued  which  could  be  thrown  out  soon, 
inasmuch  as  a  great  portion  of  it  has  been  planted 
since  1849. 

2421.  What  peiiod  should  you  give  to  a  plan- 
tation of  that  character  ? — About  40  years. 

2422.  After  40  years  the  trees  would  take  care 
of  themselves,  would  they? — Yes. 

2423.  Then  incloures  made  in  1849  would  be 
capable  of  being  opened  in  about  1890? — I  do 
not  mean  that  they  were  planted  in  1849,  but 
since  that  time. 

2424.  (To  Mr.  Squarey.)  I  understand  you  to 
say,  that  in  about  30  years  von  think  that  most 
of'^  those  11,000  acres  would  be  capable  of  being 
thrown  open  ? — Judging  from  the  past  experience 
it  would  be  thrown  open  in  about  30  years,  I 
should  think;  but  it  is  obvious  that  there  are 
some  plantations  which  grow  much  more  readily 
than  others,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  any  great  confidence  as  to  the  precise 
period  when  tne  oak  trees  would  be  in  a  position 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

A  A  3  2425.  As 
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Sir  fflUiam  liarcourt — continued. 

2425.  As  far  as  the  interests  of  the  com-^ 
moners  are  concerned,  I  suppose  there  would  be 
no  objection   to   an   arrangement  by  which  the 

1)rinciple  should  be  adopted  that  when  any  fresh 
and  18  inclosed  for  the  purposes  of  planting,  a 
valuation  should  be  made  of  the  land  taken,  in, 
and  its  value  to  the  commoners,  and  the  land 
thrown  open  and  its  value  to  the  commoners? — 
Its  annual  value,  I  apprehend  you  mean. 

2426.  I  mean  its  value  in  respect  of  herbage 
and  pannage  to  the  commoners;  and  then,  if  care 
was  taken  that  the  value  to  the- commoners  of  the 
land  thrown  open  was  equal  to  the  value  of  that 
taken  awav,  that  would  be.  a  fair  arrangement 
with  regard  to  the  commoners,  would  it  not  ? — It 
would  be  fair,  with  certain  qualifications.  I  sug- 
gested, in  my  evidence  on  Tuesday,  that  I  thought 
it  would  be  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
commoners  that  a  certificate  of  value  should  he 

Even  before  lands  were  thrown  out  and  other 
nds  of  equal  area  taken  in ;  assuming  always 
that  the  Crown  had  its  full  area  of  land  under 
inclosure ;  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  in  the  sug- 
gestion which  you  now  make,  the  commoners 
would  suffer  no  wrong  by  the  application  of  such 
a  priqeiple,  lezeept  mat  they  would,  in  certain 
caaes,  suffer  wrong ;  aeeuming  the  'Crown  to 
exercise  the  power  that  I  have  Kuggeated  of 
limitiflg  the  number  of  trees  to  about  30  or  40 

Ser  acre,  and  the  value  of  the  pasturage  under 
liose  trees  being  taken  at  «bout  5  a.  ta  acre, 
which,  I:believe,  it  would  then  be,  the  value  of 
fiueh  an  area  sA,  5  s.  per  acre,  would  represent 
a  very  krce^area  of  the  lower  values  of  land 
which  twould  he  taken;  I  Am  -assumiDg  .{he 
land  to  be  worth,  as  the  rgreat  .majority  of  it 
would  be  worth  only  1«.  ^t^.per  acre  on  Mr. 
Clutton's  estimate. 

.2427.  I  was.puttiBg  rather  this  to  you  ;'the'Com- 
.moners  nowitake  a  tract  oflaad,  and  it  will  carry 
BO  many  bea8te;.if  you  were  to  throw  out  iof 
inclosure  a  quantity  of  .land'  which  will  bear  an 
e^ual  number  of  fa«asts,  there  would  be  bo  mi- 
ikirness  to  the  oommoners  in  that  •maagement, 
would  there;  I  rather  take  that  ithan  >in  the 
money  .value ;  what  I  am  -snggssting  to  you;  is 
thifl ;  we  will  .say  there  is  a  ihuadred  Hcres  ,of 
open»knd,,aHd.it  is  proposed  to  inoloee  that  for 
purposes  of  planting;  then  the  Crown  says: 
"  We  are  fioing  to  hacloae  that,  but  we  will  throw 
open  2.00  or  300  acres  -  of  planted  land  that  will 
bear  .as  much  cattle  as.  the  100  acres  which  we 
propose  to  take  in";  that  would,  be  no  unfair- 
ness to  the  commoners,  would  it? — That  would 
be  .  no  uniuraecBs  to  the  oommoners,  assuming 
that  the  values  were  in  the  directaon;  which  you 
indicate ;  but  if  they  were  in  the-*  other  .direction 
it  might  operate  unfairly,  in  this  way,  that  as- 
suming, the  value  of  the  paatazageof  the  hnds 
thrown,  out  to  be  5  <.  per  acre,  and  tdtingthe 
datum  .of  .100  aores,  that  wouJd  be  25/. ;  if  .iaad 
at  \s.  6d.  per  acre  were  taken  into  reprcmDt 
that.valueof  .25/.  on  the  uninclesed  portions  of 
the  forest,  Ioan,eiHi«eive  tint  great  inconvenieaee 
and  great  i^ury  in  the  praoticali  feeding  of  the 
coinmona  .might  arise  from  the  diapoattionr  to 
which  I  referred  in  my  evidenee  on  Ttutadayof 
the. areas  which. might  be  so  taken  in. 

2428.  I  do  not  want  totaka  iton  its  awMy 

value  at  all;  I  want  it  to  be  ascertained  how 

.much  stock  a.partioular  tract  will  carry ,  and  then 

we  willsuppose  that  is  to  , be  inclosed ;  I  assume 

that  to  be  unplanted  land  ;  .thenefore  theirights 


Sir  William  Harcourt — continued. 

of  the  commoners  are  diminished  by  that  amount 
of  herbage  and  panose,  if  there  be  any  pannage ; 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  an  equivalent  is  given, 
them  by  throwing  open  a  quantity  of  inclosed 
land,  that  is  to  be  estimated  not  by  acreage,  but  by 
the  value  of  the  power  of  feeding  which  is  upon 
it ;  that  woulS  be  no  unfairness  to  the  com- 
moners, would  it  ? — That  would  be  no  unfairness 
to  the  commoners  so  far  as  feed  is  concerned, 
oertfunly. 

2429.  The  commoners  have  no  other  clum, 
have  they,  except  tlmt  of  foed ;  I  am  putting  out 
of  consideration  any  question  of.  ultimate  sever- 
ance ;  puttia^  that  out  of  cwsideration,  it  would 
be  a  fair  arrangement,  would  it  not,  if  there  were 
a  valuation  of  the  feeding  pomer  of  the  land  in- 
closed, and  an  eqaivaleat.giv«n  in'the  land  thrown 
open  ? — The  commoners  in  that  case  except  sever- 
ance, would  suffer  no  wrong. 

2430.  In  that  way,  a  power  might  still  be  re- 
served to  the  Crown  of  extending  the  planting 
power  over  the  forest? — Yes. 

.2431.  Precautions  being  always  taken  that  the 
commoners  should  be  secured  in  an  equal  amount 
of  herbage  and  pannage  ? — Yes.  I  would  venture 
to  supplement  my  answer 'by 'stating  that  I  think 
there  might  be  considerable  diffi^uft^,  and  that  a 
great  number  of  donbta-wenlderise, m estimating 
the  proportions  x>f  value  between,  forinataBce, 
the  feedof  tjie  laads-tfarown  open,.aad  the  lands 
to  beiinokBed. 

2432.  Surely  that  is  a  matter  capable  of  being 
estimated  by  campetant'survayorSjis  it  not-^— 
Yes. 

^ms..  Tkey  oould>estunateihow<manyi  aeres  of 
incloeed  woodland iwoald  yieddwitequal  valne'of 
pasturage  to  a  oastain  anennt  of  hmd  now~  unin- 
doeed  ? — ^Yes,  lib  would  be*  a  qmstum  x>f  •  opinion, 
perhaps  more 'than,  one  wotild-deaire  to  bave  in 
such  cases,  I  ^  think. 

2434.  But  it  would  be  quite  iionttjleto  seMle 
ithat  by  uproper  arbitwrtion,  would- it  not  ? — Yes. 

2435.  'that.is  -eminently  a  qantian  tkat'two 
-surveyors  and  an  oaipire  1  could'  mettle? — They 
could  settle  it,  uado«d>tsdly. 

2436.  Then  in  that  way  uhin»Wly  tke  LlvMO 
acres  now  1  inclosed' 'might 'be  thrown  open,  and 
the  Crown .  still  be  empowsned  to  take  in  an 
amount  of  laad  now>nainckaed,. which  should  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  ipastorage  and 
panuageof  tiaat  whioh>tfaey  threw  crpen ? — Yes. 

2437.  .And  in  that  way  tiie  timber  reserve 'of 
the  nation,  in  the  forest  would  be  increased  ?— 'It 
would  be  largely  iDoreoeed. 

24fi8.  Aadthe  rights  of  ;the<eonnnoDers 'would 
be  preserved,  and  yet  the  planting  of  the' forest 
.  might  beextraded'?— It  might'  be  extended  so  far 
as  theoammooars'  rigfats'oalyare'eoneemed 

2439.  What  otherrights-dovouailade  to  ?— I 
had  imrny  mind  die  rights  of  the  puUic. 

2440.  The  public,  I'8uppose,are  intewsted-in 
two  ways ;  first  of  all  in  the  beauty  of  the  iarest, 
andseoandlyiin  the.store.of 'tl«itimber,are  they 
not  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  know  that  Ifaave  anrnght 
to  'Speak,  or  .tfaat  I  am  qmiified  to  spvak-with 
lafitreiKe  to  uhe  besaty  -of  ithe  forest ;  but  I 
donbt  very  muBh  whether  the  baowtyof  the  forest 
wxrald  be  iocrsaaed  by  the  iaBr«eni«tat  of  phnta^ 
tions. 

244L  As  I^knrfrom  you  "tbare  are  at  the 
present  momsnt  19,000  acres  of  land  inclosed; 
there  is  ifirst  the  11,000,  and  theu  there  is  "^e 
8,000  ?— Y««,  19,000  acres. 

2442.  Ultimately, 
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2442.  Ultimately,  of  cour8«,  when  thlati  is 
thrown  open  to  the  commoners,  it  woaU  jield  a 
Tcry  ooBsiderable  amoant  o£'  herbage-  and  pan-i 
nage? — Of  that  19,000  aeree,  8,380  acres  «o 
thrown  open  at  the  present  time. 

2448.  Then  there  will  be  11,000  acres,  which 
will  ultimately  be  capable  of  being  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  commoners  ? — Yes. 

2444.  And  Ifart  will  be  of  more  or  lees  value  in 
respect  to  herbage  and  pannage  ? — Yes. 

2445.  A  very  considerable  value  in  re&pect  of 

Sannage,  I  sappoee  ?.^Wbere  the  woods  are  so 
eosely  canopied]  as  they  are  in .  the  inclosures 
wUch  have  been  thrown  open  of  late,  the  growth 
of  iAie  acorns  is  not  so  large  as  it.  is  where  the 
treea  stand  tluaner ,  and  consequently  the  pannage 
does  not  inorease  in  proportion. 

244&  Still,  ultiuately,  without  attempting  to 
put  an  exact  value  upon  it,  that  1 1,000  acres  will 
represent]  whe«  it  is  thrown  open,  a  comsidcrable 
value  to  the  oomnaoners  ? — ^A.  value  dependent 
entirely  upoa  the  greater  or  less  thinness  of  the 
trees  etaadio^on  it. 

2447.  Every  yearas  they  grow  older  they  will 
be  more  thinned,  I  presume  ? — That  is  scarcely 
80.  I  refer  to  th».pi«ntatioBa  that  were  made  in 
William  the  Third's  re^n,  such  as  North  and 
South  Bentley ;  with  regard  to  those  plantations, 
although  they  were  ninde  160  or  170  years  since, 
and  although  they  are  reported  to  have  been 
thinned,  there  is  not  at  the  present  time  any  her- 
bage of  any  value  whatever  for  cattle  feeding 
underneath  them- 

2448.  Those  would  be  among  the  8,000  acres 
which  are  thrown  open  ?  —  Those  would  be 
unongst  the  8,000  which  are  thrown  open. 

2449.  How  do  you  account  for  that  r — Simply 
from  the  dense  canopy  of  foliage  overhead. 

2450.  Do  you  mean  that  the  trees  have  not  yet 
reached  an  age  at  which  they  are  worth  cutting  ? 
— They^re  quite  worth  cutting;  there  is  timber 
of  enormous  value  upon  those  areas. 

2451.  Why  are  they  not  cut,  then? — I  give 
no  opinion  on  that  point. 

2452.  I  gather  from  you,  that  in  your  opinion 
they  ought  to  be  cut  ?— They  are  of  very  great 
value. 

2453.  Now,  as  to  these  5,000  acres  of  ancient 
woodland,  is  the  herbage  under  that  of  consider- 
able value?  —The  .5,000  acres  of  natural  wood- 
land have  a  particular  character  of  their  own, 
and  they  are  evidently  the  natural  growth  of  oak 
and  beech  timber,  quite  difieient  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  timber  which  is  grown  in  the  arti- 
ficial plantations.  They  are  very  much  more 
beaut^ul,  and  they  evidently  have  grown  in  their 
irregular  fashion  where  an  occasional  oak  or  beech 
has  been  spaxed  by  the  commoners'  cattle;  they 

frow  in  groups,  and  between  those  groups  is  pro- 
ably.  some  of  the  very  best  pasturage  in  the 
whoiie  forest ;  and,  if  I  may  venture  to  refer  to 
an  answer  which  I  g^ve you  on  Tuesday,!  would 
say  that  I  think  distinctly  that  the  beauty  of  the 
forest  depends  immensdv  upon  retaining  that 
character  for  these  natural  woodlands,  and  that  if 
artificiid  fences  are  putround  them  to  prevent  the 
feeding  in  these  lawns  of  the,  cattle  and  the  ponies 
which  now  keep  these  lawns  open  and  keep  the 
browsing  line,  in  ita  present  form,  thei^  instead 
of  having  the  forest  in  its  present  natural  and 
beautiful  forni,  we  should-  simply  in  a  short  time 
have  a  dense  gT^wth  of  underwood  of  young  oak 
tre«8  growing,  up,  forming  simply  nothing  more 

aioa 


Sir  WttHatm  HtKVfurt  ■   oontinu  ed.  ]jj-, 

or  less  than  I  woodlands- of  the  present  cfaaraoter      jSgwcnyv 
of  the  arti&Mal  incdusuresof  the  forest,  instead  <^, 

of  having  them .  distributee!  in  gronpS]  and  with     ^>  J^ink. 
these  beautiful    lawns  and   open  gladee  inter-        iTT^ 
veinng,;as  we  have  now,  which,  as  I  believe,  are       *®'^'*'* 
preserved;  entirely  by  the  cattle.  *  1875. 

2464.  How  do  you  propose  that,  in  these 
ancient  woodlands,  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  restoration  of  the  trees  that  perish  in  the 
course  of  time  ? — I  am  quite  satisfied  that,  if  the 
fern  is  not  allowed  to  be  cut,  nor  the  brambles 
or  the  thicket'!  interfered  with,  nature  will  pro- 
duce an  ample  crop  of  timber  to  replace  the 
trees  as  they  are  felled. . 

2455.  Is. it  doing  so.  at  the  present  time? — 
Most  certainly. 

2456.  Because  we  have  received  evidence  to 
the  reverse  of  that ;  that  is  to  say,  that  no  young 
trees  are  comiog  up  there,  or  certainly  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  them  to  replace  the  ancient 
woods  ? — Where  fern  has  been  cut,  and  where 
the  brambles  are  removed,  undoubtedly  no  young 
oak  trees  or  beech  trees  can  come  up ;  but  if. 
those  natural .  safeguards  to  young  timber  are 
allowed  to  remain  the  trees  will  come  up  in 
ample  quantity. 

2457.  I  understand  pei-fectly  that  the  trees 
will  come  up  to  the  height  of  the  fern  and  the 
bramble,  but  you  will  hardly  tell  me  that  a  tree 
four  or  five,  feet  high,  which  would  be  above 
the  fern  and  the  bramble,  would  not  be 
damaged  in  the. winter  by  ponies? — Some  few  of 
them  might  be^  but  there  would  be  a  remnant, 
and  an  ample  remnant,  which  would  grow  up  to 
keep  those  parts  of  the  forest  in  the  same  condi* 
tion  in  which  they  now  arc.  I  would  venture  to 
refer  to  Mr.  Glutton's  experience  on  the  same 
point.  In  his  evidence  of  1849  he  distinctly  re- 
ferJs  to  the  restorative  power  of  Nature  of  these 
natural  woodlands,  and  if  I  may  read  his  answer 
to  the. Committee,, I  think,  it  would  be  well  for 
them  to  have  it  before  them.  Mr.  Pusey  asks 
Mr.  Glutton,  at  Questioa  1512,  "  How  do  the 
young  trees  escape  the  rights  of  the  commoners?" 
and  his  answer. is,  "Brush  and  undergrowth  pro- 
tect them." 

2458.  But  I  am  considering  what  happens- 
long  after  they  have  got  above  the  brush  and 
the  undergrowth;  I  have  never  seen  in  a  private 
park  young  trees  left  exposed  to  horsee  and 
cattle  without  any  protection  ? — I  could  take  you 
to  many  places  where  that  does  occur,  wh^e 
there  are  sheep  and  oattle  feeding  in  a  park  In 
which  there  is  as  fine  growing  young  oak  tintber 
as  ever  you  saw. 

2459.  And  are  there  horses  there? — I  do  not 
think  that  there  are  any  horses  in  that  particular 
spot ;  but  I  should  certainly  not  exclude  horses ; 
the  consideration  of  horses  would  not  affect  my 
views  on  the  matter  with  regard  to  the  natural 
woodlands  of  the  New  Forest. 

2460.'  You  think  that  horses  would  not  damage 
the  young  pak  trees  of  five  or,  six  feet  high  ? — I 
think  they  would  eat  the  hollies  before  they  ate 
the  oak. 

Mr.  Bodwelt. 

2461.  Is  that  asaaming  that  they  are  protected . 
by  brambles- and  brakee  ?— AMuming  thatth^ 
are   piotootedt  by   bvanbles--  and    brakes,    and 
thickets. 

Sir  WilKAm  ftareourt. 

2462.  I '  gather  your  opinion  to  be  that'  the 
A  A  4  woods 
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j^j.^  Sir  William  Hareourt-~contismed, 

Squarey       woods  are  restoring  themselves  at  present  qnite 
and  suflBciently? — They  are  not  at  present,  because 

Mr.  Pmk.     by  some  persons  or  other  (I  do  not  know  whether 
~T~,  it  is  by  the  commoners,  or  by  whom  it  is),  the 

*  g J"*      fern  and  the  brambles  are  taken  away;  and  the 
'  moment  that  occurs,  of  course,  the  young  oaks 

are  cut  off  with  them,  and  there  is  no  reproduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ryder. 

2463.  With  regard  to  North  and  South  Bent- 
ley,  of  which  you  were  speaking  just  now,  are 
those  oaks  picturesque  "at  all,  and  is  that  the  rea- 
son for  their  not  being  cut? — They  are  grand 
oaks  and  picturesque ;  but  it  is  a  different  kind 
of  picturesqueness  from  the  natural  woodlands, 
the  oak  trees  growing  up  40  and  50  feet  without 
a  single  break  in  them. 

2464.  As  to  the  11,000  acres  of  inclosures 
existing  at  the  present  moment,  can  you  say  what 
proportion  of  that  is  in  Scotch  fir,  and  what  in 
oak  ? — It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  that.  The 
Scotch  fir  are  planted  as  nurses  for  the  oak. 
There  are  certain  portions  of  each  plantation  or 
of  most  of  the  plantations,  I  will  not  say  of  each 
plantation,  where  very  wisely  a  discretion  is  ex- 
hibited as  to  the  planting  of  the  oaks  between  the 
Scotch  firs  at  all.  There  are  some  portions  of 
Island  Thorns,  for  instance,  where  oak  has  not 
been  planted. 

2465.  What  is  the  amount  of  that?— It  is 
impossible  to   calculate,  but  it  is  a  very  small 

Eortiou.  As  a  rule  oak  is  planted  certainly 
etween  the  Scotch  fir  trees,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain woods  where  that  has  not  been  done ;  whether 
with  the  intention  to  plant  thereafter  I  cannot  say. 

2466.  As  a  general  rule,  in  the  11,000  acres 
are  the  Scotch  firs  planted  so  close  to  the  oak  as 
to  spoil  the  pannage? — There  is  no  pannage 
whatever  in  those  young  plantations.  If  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  is  to  be  taken  as  a  guide  for 
the  future,  the  Scotch  fir  trees  will  be  taken  out 
entirely  from  amongst  these  young  oak  trees, 
and  the  oaks  will  be  allowed  to  grow  up  by  them- 
selves. 

2467.  Therefore  in  future  there  will  be  pan- 
nage when  these  inclosures  are  thrown  open  ? — 
There  will  be  pannage  when  these  inclosures  are 
thrown  open,  with  the  limitation  that  dense  as  the 
oak  trees  are,  in  those  inclosures  which  have 
been  thrown  open  the  pannage  is  not  of  very 
large  value. 

2468.  Supposing  there  were  some  such  appro- 
priation of  tne  forest  as  this,  that  the  11,000 
acres  now  inclosed  and  the  8,387  acres  which 
have  been  thrown  back,  and  the  5,000  acres  of 
ancient  woods  were  appropriated  to  the  Crown 
free  from  common  rights,  and  the  rest  of  the 
forest  wefre  left  to  the  commoners  free  from 
Crown  rights,  which  would  leave  38,570  acres  to 
the  commoners,  would  that  leave  a  sufficient  area 
to  maintain  the  small  commoners  in  their  present 
prosperity  ? — Most  certainly  not. 

2469.  For  what  reason  ? — Because  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  the  area  which  the  Crown  would 
have  under  sach  an  allocation  of  rights  as  that 
would  give  the  Crown  a  very  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  value,  and  the  commoners  a  very  much 

.  less  proportion  of  value  than  they  have  exercised, 
and  should  exercise  even  under  the  premnt  enact- 
ments relating  to  the  New  Forest. 

2470.  In  fact,  all  the  good  land  of  the  forest 
would  go  to  the  Crown  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment, you  think  ?— Yes,  with  trifling  exceptions. 


Mr.  John  Stuart  Hardy. 

2471.  Do  you  think  that  on  the  open  heath  of 
the  forest  it  would  pay,  and  be  worth  the  while 
of  the  Crown  to  plant  Scotch  fir  ? — There  ture 
certun  portions  of  it  on  which  Scotch  fir  would 
grow  very  fairly  ;  but,  speaking  roughly,  I  should 
think  there  are  10,000  acres  of  plain  lands  which 
would  not  grow  Scotch  fir  profitably. 

2472.  Wnich  would  grow  nothing,  do  you 
mean  ? — Nothing,  or  merely  the  bare  heather  for 
cattle. 

Mr.  Rodwell. 

2473.  You  said  just  now  to  Mr.  Byder  that  if 
the  land  were  appropriated  as  he  suggested,  that 
would  lea>e  a  veiy  inadequate  amount  to  the 
commoners ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  5,000 
acres  of  ancient  woodland,  the  commoners  prac- 
tically derive  no  benefit  at  all,  as  I  understand, 
from  the  11,000  acres,  and,  as  you  say,  a  very 
small  benefit  frtm  the  8,000  acres? — A  very- 
small  benefit  from  the  8,000  acres;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  feeding  value  of  that  8,000  acres 
may  be  expected,  in  the  course  of  long  years,  to 
improve  somewhat,  although  in  a  very  moderate 
degree,  even  if  tiie  trees  are  kept  as  dense  as 
now. 

Sir  fVillinm  Harcourt. 

2474.  Practically,  in  that  appropriation  which 
has  been  suggested,  all  that  commoners  would 
lose  would  be  the  benefit  of  the  5,000  acres, 
would  it  not?— The  benefit  of  the  5,000  acres, 
and  such  feed  as  there  may  be  under  the  planta- 
tions thrown  open. 

2475.  I  am  taking  the  present  state  of  things  ; 
at  present  they  enjoy  no  practical  benefit  from 
the  whole  of  this  woodland,  except  what  they 
get  from  the  5,000  acres  of  ancient  wood  ? — Yes. 

2476.  You  do  not  agree,  then,  with  Mr.  Es- 
daile,  who  told  us  that  the  pasturage  under  wood 
was  really  of  very  little  value  at  all  ? — I  quite 
agree  that  the  pasturage  under  the  inclosures 
which  have  been  thrown  open  is  of  extremely  little 
present  value,  but  that  one  may  expect  that  it 
will  gradually  improve;  still  it  is  a  question 
of  onfy  very  small  degree ;  but  the  abstraction 
of  the  natural  woodlands  from  the  commoners 
would,  I  conceive,  be  a  very  grave  deprivation 
of  their  rights. 

Mr.  Rodwell. 

2477.  A  suggestion  was  made  to  you,  that 
when  inclosed  lands  were  thrown  open,  and  fresh 
common  was  inclosed,  an  arrangement  might  be 
made  by  way  of  compensating  the  commoners, 
and  some  questions  were  put  as  to  the  mode  of 
doing  so ;  you  say  that  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty by  an  umpire  and  referees  ?-^There  would 
be  no  difficulty,  I  think,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
it  would  be  a  proceeding  that  would  be  satis- 
factory. 

2478.  That  is  not  the  point  of  my  question ; 
I  want  to  follow  it  up  in  this  way ;  can  you  give 
me  any  opinion  on  this;  taking  500  acres  of 
common  at  present  unenclosed,  and  500  acres  of 
land  which  has  been  planted  upon,  and  after 
having  been  planted  ii  thrown  open  to  the  com- 
moners, what  are  the  proportionate  values  of 
those  two  plots  af  500  acres?  —Your  question 
involves  this,  that  if  I  am  asked  for  my  opinion 
on  that,  I  must  depart  from  the  formula  under 
which  our  valuation  has  been  made. 

2479.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way:  supposing 
there  are  500  acres  over  which  the  commoners 
now  enjoy  their  rights,  of  open  lands,  and  the 

Crown 
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Mr.  iWw//— continued. 
Crown  say,  "  We  will  incloee  that,"  would  500 
acres  of  land  which  had  been  planted  with  trees, 
and  which  was  then  thrown  open,  compensate 
the  commoners  for  those  500  acres  ? — Most  dis- 
tinctly not. 

2480.  Now  then,  supposing  this  theory  was  to 
be  carried  out  from  year  to  year,  in  a  course  of 
years  the  whole  of  the  forest  would  be  much  de- 
teriorated for  the  purposes  of  the  commoners, 
would  it  not? — Obviously  it  would. 

2481.  Therefore  the  result  would  be  to  de- 
prive the  commoners  of  their  rights,  because  you 

fet  to  a  period  at  which  no  compensation  could 
e  given  to  them? — Obviously  you  reduce  the 
rights  of  the  commoners  in  respect  of  feed  to  a 
minimum. 

2482.  Then  a  period  would  arrive,  if  my 
friend's  suggestion  was  followed,  at  which  they 
could  not  get  any  compensation  ?— rYes. 

2483.  Now  can  you  give  me  any  approximate 
idea  of  what  is  the  comparative  wortn  of  1,000 
acres  unindosed  that  has  not  been  planted,  com- 
pared with  1,000  acres  that  has  been  planted  and 
then  thrown  open  ? — Yes ;  but  to  do  that,  I  must 
depart  from  Mr.  Glutton's  formula. 

2484.  Take  your  own  formula,  then  ? — I  should 
say  tJiat  the  area  of  the  1,000  acres  of  open  un- 
incloeed  lands,  subject  to  no  disability  whatever, 
would  probably,  under  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  annual  tenancy,  be  worth  from  2  s.  to  2  s.  6  d. 
an  acre ;  the  averatire  of  the  open  heath  land. 

2485.  Now  will  you  take  the  other?— The 
value  of  the  feed  in  the  plantations  which  have 
been  thrown  open  I  do  not  think  is  worth  more 
than  1 «.  or  1  «.  3  d.  an  acre. 

2486.  Then  the  one  is  worth  nearly  twice  the 
other  ?— Yes. 

2487.  Now,  you  say  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  timber  that  has  not  been  cut  down,  and,  I 
think  you  mentioned  Bentley.  Now  has  that 
timber  come  to  its  full  value?— I  eJiould  think 
commercially  it  has  come  to  its  full  value. 

2488.  It  never  will  grow  into  more  money,  you 
think  ? — I  should  think  it  never  will  probably 
be  worth  more  money  than  at  the  present  time. 

2489.  There  is  a  great  deal  ot  beech  in  this 
forest,  is  there  not? — In  some  parts  of  the 
forest. 

2490.  Where  beeches  abound  I  presume  there 
is  no  herbage  worth  anything? — Where  the 
beeches  are  very  dense  there  is  no  herbage  at 

Colonel  Kingscote. 

2491.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  land 
that  has  been  inclosed,  and  then  thrown  open, 
will  never  be  of  the  same  value  for  pasturage 
as  land  that  has  never  been  inclosed  ? — If  the 
proper  conditions  are  observed,  it  will  not  only 
be  of  equal  value,  but  of  greater  value  than 
the  natural  open  lands;  I  mean  H  a  sufficient 
number  of  trees  are  removed  from  it  so  as  to  allow 
the  grass  to  grow ;  seeing  that  these  old  inclosures 
are,  all  of  them,  of  land  of  a  better  'natural 
quality  than  the  present  uninclosed  wastes,  the 
herbage  that  may  be  expected  to  grow  under  the 
existence  of  a  limited  number  of  trees  would  be 
greatly  improved. 

2492.  GHving  that  opinion,  do  you  still  adhere 
to  the  answer  you  gave  to  Mr.  Rodwell,  as  to  the 
value  of  the  land  uat  has  been  inclosed,  and  the 
value  of  the  land  that  has  not  been  inclosed.  As 
I  understood  yon,  you  gave  the  one  as  very 
nearly  double  the  value  of  the  other? — I  gave 

0.100. 


Colond  Kingscote — continued. 

that  under  the  existing  ciroumBtances ;  that  is, 
whilst  the  present  dense  canopy  of  foliage  exists 
in  the  incl(»ures  which  have  been  thrown  open 
it  is  quite  impossible  that  any  herbage  can  grow 
under  them ;  nothing  but  brambles  and  hollies 
come  up;  but  if  the  number  of  trees  were  limited 
from  35  to  40  trees  per  acre,  then  the  herbage 
would  grow  up  at  once,  and  the  value  of  that 
herbage  would  be  increased  very  largely,  and  far 
beyond  the  natural  value  of  the  open  heath 
lands. 

Lord  Eslington. 

2493.  You  said  just  now,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Rodwell,  that  the  pasturage  under  the  old  beech 
wood  is  comparatively  valueless.  May  not  the 
same  remark  apply  to  old  fir  plantations  ;  is  not 
the  pasturage  under  old  fir  pretty  nearly  value- 
less ? — There  is  no  pasturage  at  all  under  either. 

2494.  One  word  m  regard  to  your  own  survey 
of  the  forest.  What  is  the  test  that  you  apply  in 
taking  what  I  may  call  rather  a  bird's  eye  view  of 
a  great  tract  of  ground  of  that  sort,  as  to  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  any 
particular  class  of  trees  ? — We  are  guided  (I  ven- 
ture to  say  ''we,"  for  I  believe  Mr.  Pink  ha» 
been  educated  in  the  same  school)  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  natural  production  of  the  soil  as  we 
find  it.  For  instance,  in  riding  over  the  forest 
you  will  find  certain  portions  exposed  occasionally 
by  the  action  of  water,  where  you  see  it  is  nothing 
but  a  thin  white  gravel,  mixed  with  sand  ana 
portions  of  clay,  at  different  points.  Those  lands 
are  really  for  the  most  part  of  the  barrenest 
character  and  quite  unproductive.  Where  we 
find  gorse  growing  naturally,  there  we  know  that 
the  lands  would  grow  a  fair  character  of  timber, 
and  even  herbage,  if  properly  cleared. 

2495.  If  you  find  it  naturally  growing  thorn 
luxuriantly,  or  even  bramble  very  luxuriantly, 
you  would  consider  that  a  fair  test  showing  that 
the  soil  was  of  a  better  quality  ? — It  is  one  of  the 
tests  which  the  observation  of  surveyors  leads 
them  to  adopt  to  guide  them  in  their  inferences 
of  value. 

2496.  But' in  the  case  of  land  growing  nothing 
but  heather,  and  that  comparatively  thin,  you 
would  at  once  stamp  that  as  the  poorest  character 
of  soil  ?—  Undoubtedly  ;  but  there  are  differences 
of  degree  even  there. 

2497.  Now,  supposing  that  those  very  exten- 
sive ranges  of  bog,  which,  as  you  know,  go  for 
miles  in  different  parts  of  the  forest,  could  be 
made  dry,  I  suppose  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
alluvial  soil  in  those  bottoms  which  would  grow 
timber  provided  it  was  dry  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
it  would  grow,  not  only  timber,  but  very  fair 
pasturage,  if  a  good  deep  arterial  drain  were  run 
up  in  the  valleys  so  as  to  take  the  water  off  in- 
stead of  allowing  it  to  gradually  choke  up  and 
produce  the  boggy  character  of  the  soil. 

2498.  And  do  not  you  think  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  carry  off  that  very  large  amount  of 
surface  water  that  there  is? — I  think  it  would  be 
an  improvement  to  the  forest  itself. 

2499.  And  of  great  value  tq  the  commoners  ? 
— Certainly. 

2500.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
Crown  having  the  right  of  fencing  tlie  old  woods. 
Now  I  want  to  know  from  your  knowledge  of 
the  forest,  supposing  the  old  woods  were  fenced 
(we  will  leave  the  question  of  expense  at  present 
out  of  view),  would  not  that  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  years  lead  to  this,  that  a  dense  and 
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Sqnamg  luxuriant  uadergrowtli  would  spring  up,  which 
Md  would  verj  materially  dejHive  tne  old  woods  of 

M*.  Pini.  their  beautiful  character  ?— I  said  in  my  answer 
to  Sir  VVilliam  Harcourt  that  I  thought  it  would 
enlirelj  alter  the  character  of  the  natural  wood- 
lands of  the  forest,  and  moreover  would  be, 
ae  I  conceive,  also  a  grave  deprivation  to  the 
commoners,  because  the  action  of  the  cattle  in 
maintaining  the  woodland  in  its  ^nreseat  beautiful 
omdition  is  also  of  great  value  to  the  commoners, 
affording  a  large  amount  of  feed  in  these  open 
glades  and  lawns. 

2501.  And  there  are  many  portions,  and  the 
most  picturesque  portions  of  the  forest,  which 
even  now  are  composed  here  and  there  of  dense 
thickets,  are  they  not  ?— Yes. 

2502.  Which  dense  thickets>,  if  those  portions 
of  the  forest  were  inclosed,  would  inevitably  ex- 
tend and  become  a  pathless  wildemeae,  would 
tbey  not  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
penetrate  them.  I  would  refer  to  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  the  forest,  Eyeworth  ;  20 
years  inclosure  would  render  that  a  dense  wilder- 
ness, through  which  neither  man  nor  beast  could 
penetrate. 

2503.  Consequently,  the  commoners  would 
lose  whatever  pasturage  they  have  now,  and  the 
public  would  be  absolutely  unable  to  penetrate 
these  portions  of  the  forest  if  they  were  enclosed  ? 
— Ves,  unless  paths  are  cut  for  them. 

2504.  Whicn  would  require  a  considerable  an- 
nual expenditure  to  keep  them  open,  would  they 
not?— Yes. 

2505.  Then,  in  regard  to  the  oak  plantations 
which  have  been  thrown  out,  having  got  beyond 
the  reach  of  injury  from  cattle,  womd  not  the 
same  thing  occur ;  are  they  not  now  for  the  most 
part  densely  covered  with  brambles  too? — Bram- 
bles and  holly  seent  to  be  the  natural  production 
luider  these  plantations  which  have  been  thrown 
open,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  any  herbage 
except  the  occasional  spots  of  coarse  carnation 
grasses. 

2506.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  cattle  them- 
selves, and  the  ponies  of  the  forest,  which  can  go 
through  almost  anything,  for  several  years  have 
great  difBculties  in  making  their  way  over  these 
thrown-out  inclosiures  ? — I  have  no  practical  ex- 
perience of  that,  but  I  can  speak  very  decidedly 
to  this,  that  they  have  no  inducement  to  go 
there. 

2507.  And  tbey  are  much  assisted,  I  believe, 
by  the  woodman  clearing  partially  for  the  sake  of 
dragging  out  the  thinnings  of  the  oak  even  now  ? 
—  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  causes  operating  to 
clear  the  incloeures  thrown  open  of  their  natural 
growth  of  brambles  and  hollies. 

2508.  Then  if  the  idea  is  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  that  the  Crown  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
tain all  the  present  planted  portions  of  the  forest 
for  itself,  they  would  have  to  inclose  these  places 
to  keep  out  the  cattle,  would  they  not  ? — Yes. 

2509.  Now  what  would  be  the  probable  ex- 
pense that  the  Crown  would  have  necessarily  to 

■  incur  in  fencing,  not  only  the  old  woods,  but  all 
these  thrown  out  plantations  of  which  there  are 
many  thousand  acres  now ;  would  it  not  be  very 
large? — Very  large  indeed,  and  without  any 
adequate  benefit  to  the  Crown  whatever,  becsuise 
these  thrown  open  plantations  would  not  grow 
one  iota  the  faster,  nor  would  they  benefit  in  any 
degree  from  being  inclosed.  The  cattle  do  them 
no  possible  harm  now. 


LortI  EtOnytom — tioittinved. 

2510.  And  they  really  do  create  the  picturesque 
of  character  of  the  ground  to  a  very  neat  extent, 
do  they  not  ? — The  cattle  do  certainnr. 

2511.  Many  of  the  dd  oak  woods,  with  that 
picturesque  ground  which  is  the  accompaniment 
<^  the  old  wood8  are  extremely  scattered  in  area, 
are  they  not  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  know  where 
they  begin  and  where  thfy  end.  In  fact,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  hollies  are  the  first  outliers 
of  these  natural  woodlands ;  then  you  get  an 
occasional  sin^  beet^,  and  some  very  fine  old 
moss  -covered  wood,  and  then  come  in  some  cases 
into  beech  wood ;  in  other  cases  into  mixed  beech 
tmd  oak ;  and  there  is  one  wood,  Pinnick's  Wood, 
down  near  the  lai^e  inclosure  of  Milkham,  aad 
the  contemplated  inclosures  by  Roe  Wood,  where 
there  is  scarcely  anything  but  oak,  oak  of  the 
most  fantastic  growth,  a  wonderful  character  of 
timber  ;  there,  you  never  meet  a  straight  grown 
oak  like  those  in  the  plantations  of  Willitun  the 
Third. 

2512.  Are  there  not  portions  of  the  forest  iit 
which  the  holly  sows  hsclf,  aad  grows  with  soeh 
a  rapidity  and  strength  that  in  a  very  few  yean* 
time  it  becomes  an  impenetrable  thicket? — A 
thicket  of  the  denseetcfaaracter ;  indeed,  in  ridhig 
through  the  North  and  South  Bentley  woods,  one 
htm  to  choose  one's  way  to  get  through  it,  on 
aeeoont  of  tiie  dense  growth  ot'  hoUy. 

2513.  And  are  you  aware  that  nere  are  por^ 
tions  of  the  forest  where  a  man  at  this  moawat 
eaunot  make  his  way  by  main  force  on  aeceant 
of  the  density  of  tlie  holly?-- -There  are  naay 
parts  where,  unless  I  were  leathern  clothed, 
should  be  extremely  socry  to  try  to  fwce  my 
way  through. 

2514.  We  heard  the  other  day  that  advantage 
would  arise  if  the  old  woods  were  takes  greater 
care  o£  than  they  now  are ;  I  want  to  ask  yoa 
whether  any  material  injury  does  practi^ly 
occur  to  any  one  owing  to  the  unprotected  con- 
dition of  the  forest? — Most  certainly  not.  So 
far  as  my  cxDersenoe  extends  I  do  not  ^ink  the 
population  oi  the  fiorest  or  that  of  its  nei^bonr- 
hood  does  any  harm  whatever  to  the  naturd  wood- 
lands of  the  forest ;  and  I  am  qiuHe  elear  about 
this,  that  the  natural  woodkads,  sulyeet  to  the 
safeguards  which  I  have  suggested  upon  the 
raainteBWice  of  the  fern  and  toe  brambles,  tare 
perfectly  aUe  to  take  care  of  aad  to  restore 
themselves. 

2515.  And  has  an  instance  ever  been  pointed 
out  to  you  in  whidi  the  pablie  have  done  a  penny- 
worth ol  damage  in  amy  part  of  the  forest  over 
which  they  have  gone? — I  have  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

2516.  You  said,  I  think,  that  if  the  fern  were 
not  cut  in  those  parts  of  the  forest  where  the 
seedlings  would  ^ing  up,  a  fair  asMunt  aii^t 
be  expected  to  grow  ? — Certainly. 

2517.  K  that  were  not  foimd  sufficient  to 
renew  the  timber,  could  not  small  areas  be  in- 
closed from  time  to  time  ? — They  might  be  with- 
out any  interference  with  the  uses  and  enjojaaent 
of  the  forest  by  the  public,  but  I  do  not  think' that 
there  would  be  any  necessity  for  such  steps  to  be 
taken. 

2518.  I  mean  supposing  you  inclose  small  per>- 
tions,  say  fix>m  five  acres  up  to  30  acres,  or  pei^ 
haps  a  little  more,  here  and  there,  for  the  purpose 
of  renewing  the  timber  in  the  <dd  woods,  that 
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votild  help  it,  I  sappose  f — It  would  help  it  pr« 
ianio;  bat  I  do  not  uiink  that  there  would  be  any 
Beceaelty  for  that,  if  the  fern  and  the  bnnble« 
and  tiie  thickets  are  allowed  to  produce  their 
natural  erope. 

2519.  (To  Mr.  Pink.)  I  think  your  surrey  of 
the  forest  was  confined  to  the  line  below  Lynd-  " 
hoTBt,  wtw  it  not  ? — It  was  from  Picket  Post  to 
L^mdhnrst-road  Station,  north  and  sonth  of  the 
railway,  extending,  perhaps,  fron  half  a  mile  to  a 
■lile  north,  and  aU  to  At  south  of  the  railway. 

2520.  Then  in  thai  would  be  included  a  very 
great  proportion  of  the  land  which  is  covered 
with  old  woods,  would  it  not  ? — There  is  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  that  included. 

8521.  Are  they  y&rj  much  scattered  over  that 
area  ? — Very  much  scattered  indeed,  eztendin|^ 
down  aa  low  as  Beaulieu.  and  up  nearly  to  Lynd- 
hurst. 

2522.  And  amongst  those  woods  are  ther^  not 
tihe  best  feeding  lawiw  in  the  forest  ? — Some  of 
the  best  in  my  portion  of  the  forest.  Balmer 
kwn,  for  instance,  I  think,  is  the  best  piece  of 
lawn  in  the  whole  foreat. 

2523.  And  AUum  Green?— Yee, 

2524.  And  Grittenham  Wood  ?— Yes. 

2525.  And  at  Hawk  Hill  there  is  what  they 
call  Halfpenny  Green  ? — Yes,  and  by  Pennerly. 

2526.  Those  are  open  glades  in  the  fcHrest  r— 
X  ea. 

2527-  Did  you  observe  young  timber  coming 
op  in  the  open  forest  ?— I  <ud  observe  some,  but 
not  a  great  quantity. 

2528.  Do  you  concur  in  Mr.  Squarey's  opinion 
that  if  the  fern  was  not  cut  near  tne  woods  where 
tke  seedlings  would  naturally  spring  up,  they 
would  grow  up  to  a  certain  extent? — I  think  it 
vould  DC  necessary  not  to  cut  the  fern  ;  but 
further  than  that  I  think  it  would  be  necessary 
not  to  cut  the  bushes.  I  do  not  tbink  the  fern 
itaelf  is  a  sufficient  protection  for  young  trees  ; 
but  in  many  parts  of  the  forest  there  are  exten- 
sive  patches  of  whitethorn  and  blackthorn,  where 
I  saw  many  young  trees  coming  up  and  out  of 
hajrm  from  the  bite  of  cattle. 

2529.  Have  you  known  trees  planted  in  the 
open  forest  grow  up  with  a  small  protection  round 
Ifcem?— They  would. 

2530.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  for  die 

Surpoee,  I  will  say,  of  perpetuating  the  old  woods, 
bat  they  should  be  enclosed  as  a  mass  together  ? 
— It  is  not  necessary.  I  think  that  by  leaving 
patches  of  the  budies,  whieh  I  have  mentioned, 
and  hollies,  and  thorns,  and  bramMes,  you  would 
get  a  natural  growdi  of  timber.  If  you  would 
allow  me,  I  would  give  you  an  instance.  There 
IB  a  wood  adjoining  the  forest  which  was,  40  or 
50  years  ago,  a  portion  of  the  forest,  and  was 
covered  with  beech  and  oak  timber.  It  consiste 
of  1 30  acres.  During  the  last  30  years,  my  father, 
brother,  and  myself,  who  have  been  empkyyed  by 
Winchester  College,  have  cut  SfiOO  I.  worth  of 
ripe  timber  upon  the  130  acres.  During  that 
tiiDe  a  new  crop  has  come ;  and  during  this 
inquiry  I  have  been  to  k>ok  at  it,  and  I  value 
tke  new  erop  at  2,000  /.  apon  the  130  acres ;  and 
tfa«  oaks  are  so  thick,  that  you  eoald  searoely  get 
between  them ;  they  are  much  too  thick ;  Mid 
that  is  a  natural  growth  of  timber  without  a 
single  oak  tree  being  planted. 

2531.  Is  that  Fern  Hill  that  you  are  speaking 
of  ?— No,  I  am  speaking  of  Fletch  Wood. 

0.100. 
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25^.  Is  that  open  or  inclosed?— It  is  inclosed. 
It  is,  of  course,  much  better  in  consequence  of  its 
bang  inclosed ;  there  would  not  have  been  that 
natural  ^wth  of  timber  if  it  had  not  been  in- 
closed.   It  is  close  to  Lyndhui-st-road  station. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

2533.  I  wanted  principally  to  ask  you  Ais : 
whether,  if  the  cattle  ruij  in  the  forest,  they 
would  prevent  the  growth  of  young  timber  that 
is  comine  up  ? — They  must  to  a  very  great  extent, 
no  doubt ;  unless  you  protectCs.  the  young 
trees,  by  bu^es  or  some  artificial  means,  it  would 
be  next  to  imjposeible  for  them  to  grow  up. 

2534.  With  regard  to  the  open  forest,  do  you 
think  its  present  park-like  and^forestel  character 
IS  at  all  due  to  the  presence  of  cattle  on  it  ?— No 
doubt  it  is. 

25S5.  Suftpoeing  that  the  cattle  were  entirely 
excluded,  it  would  become  a  dense  wood  in  time, 
would  it  not  ? — It  would  be  a  jungle. 

2536.  Have  vou  considered  what  the  poa- 
sible  expense  of  fenciiig  the  whole  of  the  old 
woods  would  be? — The  question  has  never 
arisen  tiU  the  question  which  you  put  to  Mr. 
Squsrey  ;  but  it  would  be  very  considerable,  in- 
amuch  as  there  must,  in  that  case,  be  many 
miles  of  fencing. 

2537.  I  suppose  the  scattered  character  of 
the  woods  in  various  parts  of  the  forest  would 
naturally  make  the  difficulty  of  inclosing  them  in 
that  way  very  great  ? — It  must  be  greater  than 
if  they  were  laid  together. 

2538.  And  of  course  the  lawns  would  have  to 
be  excluded  from  them,  which  would  lead  to  ad^ 
ditional  fencing  ? — 'I  cannot  estimate  the  amount 
of  .fencing  which  would  in  that  case  be  required  ; 
I  should  think  perhaps  50  miles  would  be  under 
the  mark. 

2539.  Then,  for  preserving  the  forestal  cha- 
racter of  the  forest,  you  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary that  the  commoners'  cattle  should  be  en- 
tirely excluded  from  these  woods? — I  do  not 
think  so ;  and  I  believe  that,  if  patches  of  bushes 
were  left  in  the  way  I  have  described,  you  would 
get  up  sufficient  natural  timber  in  the  forest  to 
replenish  it.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no 
protection. 

2540.  Would  you  think  that  smaU  areas,  say 
from  2  to  30  acres,  might  be  here  and  there  in- 
closed from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  timber  ? — Where  there  was  a  bare  space  ; 
but  I  think  even  a  space,  varying  from  a  few 
poles  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  replenish  the  forest.  I  saw  several 
instances,  when  I  was  there,  of  young  trees 
coming  up  through  the  bushes,  five  or  six,  or 
seven  or  eight,  in  the  patch,  which  in  course  of 
time  will  become  very  good  trees. 

2541.  Do  you  ooacur  with  Mr.  Squarey's 
opinion  that  the  pasturage  in  those  inclosures 
which  are  thrown  open  is  not  of  much  value  ? — 
It  is  (^  nominal  value. 

2542.  Supposing  that  the  object  was  that  a 
certain  amount  of  value  of  pasturage  should  be 
attained  in  inclosures  thrown  open,  how  many 
trees  per  acre  do  you  think  ought  to  be  kept 
upon  them  for  that  purpose? — Of  course  the 
fewer  the  trees  the  better  the  pasturage  would 
be  ;  but  there  is  another  question  whion  I  would 
su^^st ;  to  my  mind,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
thin  the  trees  out  to  that  extent ;  you  would  ruin 
the  timber  by  doing  it. 

B  B  2  2543.  I  mean 
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2543.  I  mean  what  amount  of  trees  per  acre 
would  give  a  fair  and  reasonable  amount  of  pas- 
turage when  the  time  came  for  throwing  it  out  ? 
— Thirty  or  40  would  be  the  most  you  ought  to 
allow. 

2544.  With  30  to  40  trees  per  acre  on  the 
land,  what  would  the  value  of  the  pasturage  be  ? 
— A  good  deal  would  depend  on  what  part  of 
the  forest  it  was.  I  should  say  on  the  clay  lands 
of  the  forest  it  would  be  worth  5  s.  or  6  s.  per 
acre ;  in  other  parts  of  the  forest  it  would  be 
worth  2  i. 

2545.  If  30  to  40  trees  were  left,  it  would  not 
be  an  injury  to  the  timber,  and  it  would  provide 
pastun^e  for  the  cattle  ? — I  think  that  the  timber 
would  be  injured  by  thinning  it  down  to  40  trees 
an  acre. 

2546.  Then  how  many  do  you  think  ought  to 
be  kept  on  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  the 
•timber  ? — There  can  be  no  mathematical  rule ; 
100  trees  per  acre  in  some  soils  would  be  the 
right  number,  and  30,  40,  or  50  on  other  soils. 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rules  as  to  the 
number  per  acre. 

2547.  I  suppose  if  the  trees  are  too  thick  when 
young,  they,  to  a  great  degree,  prevent  their 
Deing  thinned  out  when  they  are  old  ? — I  should 
say  that,  some  years  ago,  the  thinning  in  the 
forest  was  somewhat  neglected  ;  and  now,  if  they 
thin  too  much,  the  trees  grow  what  we  term 
rushy,  and  many  of  them  die. 

2548.  (To  Mr.  Squarey.)  You  know  Savemake, 
do  you  not  ? — I  know  Savemake. 

2549.  That  is  a  beautiful  forest,  is  it  not? — 
It  is  a  forest  of  itself  of  about  4,000  acres. 

2550.  Is  it  full  of  ornamental  timber  ? — Very 
full  of  ornamental  timber,  indeed.  • 

2551.  Is  there  much  young  timber  in  it? — A 
fair  stock  of  young  timber.  I  was  staying  with 
Lord  Ailesbury's  agent  last  year  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  in  walking  through  the  forest,  I 
observed  youn^  oaks  growing  amongst  the  thickets 
in  the  naturtu  woods  of  the  forest,  although 
Savemake  Forest  is  too  largely,  according  to  my 
view,  stocked  with  deer  and  cattle. 

2552.  It  would  be  an  instance  then,  where,  in 
spite  of  deer  and  cattle,  the  forest  is  renewing 
itself  without  artificial  plantation? — It  is  a  per^ 
feet  instance  of  renewal  under  natural  condi- 
tions. 

Chairman, 

2553.  (To  Mr.  Pink.)  I  think  you  stated  just 
now,  that  you  had  cut  out  of  130  acres  of  land 
immediately  adjoining  the  New  Forest,  during 
the  last  30  years,  a  crop  of  timber  winch  was 
worth  5,000  /.  ? — Yes,  I  have  the  annual  cuttings 
by  me. 

2554.  That  represents  a  very  large  sum  per 
acre  during  the  30 years? — About  40  /.  per  acre; 
1  may  say  it  was  a  ripe  crop. 

2555.  But  you  also  stated  that,  notwithstand- 
ing this  cutting,  you  estimated  the  young  timber 
which  had  grown  up  during  the  30  years,  renew- 
ing of  wood  without  planting,  as  having  a  value 
of  2,000 1.  ?— It  is  worth  15  7.  an  acre.  I  ought 
to  explain  that  this  wood  was  cut  and  cleared  in 

^  about  5  or  6  acres  annually,  not  a  single  tree 
being  left,  and  therefore  some  parts  are  worth 
25  /.  or  30  /.  an  acre,  others  71.  or  8  /. ;  but, 
on  an  average  \5l.;  the  wood  is  worth  2,000?. 
altogether. 

2556.  You  incurred  no  expense  whaiever  in 
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planting  it  again,  as  I  understand  ?— The  only 
expense  we  incurred  was  planting  a  wide  belt, 
a  chain  or  two  wide,  on  the  south-west  of  the 
woods,  the  side  of  the  wind,  to  shelter  it ;  and  for 
ornamental  purposes,  and,  perhaps  for  shelter,  a 
few  fir  trees  on  each  side  of  the  road,  but  no 
oaks  were  planted. 

2557.  That  represents  a  very  considerable 
value  in  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  grovring 
timber  ? — No  doubt. 

2558.  And  it  was  a  part  of  the  New  Forest,  I 
understand? — Yes,  it  was  formerly;  under  tiie 
enclosure  of  Eling  it  was  allotted  to  Winchester 
College. 

2559.  I  see  in  your  evidence  that  you  estimate 
the  value  of  the  right  of  growing  timber  in  the 
New  Forest  at  less  than  a  pound  an  acre? — 
I  do. 

■     2560.  That  is  to  say,  the  value  of  the  fee  ?•— 
Yes. 

2561.  So  that  while  130  acres  has  produced, 
according  to  your  evidence,  5,000  Z.   worth  of 

<  ripe  timber  during  the  last  30  years,  and  the 
spontaneous  growm  of  the  same  character  of 
tunber  is  now  worth  2,000  /.  more  to  the  owner 
upon  an  area  of  130  acres,  representing  together 
a  very  large  sum  per  acre,  you  estimate  the  per- 
petual right  in  the  Crown  to  grow  timber  over 
the  whole  of  the  New  Forest  at  something  less 
than  15  5.  an  acre  ? — I  do. 

2562.  How  do  you  reconcile  your  experience 
in  the  one  case  and  your  estimate  in  the  other  ? 
— If  you  will  allow  me,  I  base  that  calculation 
entirely  upon  Fletchwood,  and  I  will  give  you  • 
shortly  my  figures.  Adjoining  the  forest,  and 
one  part  of  it,  but  enclosed  under  the  Eling 
inclosure  is  a  wood,  known  as  Fletchwood,  130 
acres  in  extent,  of  a  similar  soil.  Thirty  years 
ago  this  wood  was  covered  with  oak,  ash,  and 
beech,  and  with  some  Scotch  fir.  It  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Winchester  College.  During  that 
period  the  whole  crop  of  timber  has  been  cut, 
producing  5,000  /.  or  nearly  40  /.  per  acre.  I 
think  that  Fletchwood  fairly  represents  tiiose 
parts  of  the  forest  on  which  the  old  timber  grows, 
of  which  there  remains  a  considerable  quantity. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

2563.  Can  you  tell  me  about  what  the  age  of 
the  trees  was  when  you  began  to  cut  them?— I 
could  not  tell ;  I  should  say,  from  what  I  remem- 
ber of  the  trees,  that  they  were  50  to  100  years' 
growth.  During  the  interval  of  which  I  have 
spoken  a  self-sown  crop,  principally  oak,  has  grown 
up,  and  is  worth  2,000  /.,  or  15  /.  per  acre. 

2564.  When  did  the  cutting  begin  ?— Thirty 
years  ago.  I  can  give  you,  if  necessary,  every 
date.  This  gives  an  annual  value  of  36  L  per 
annum  (allowing  compound  interest  at  4  per 
cent.),  which  is  equal  to  2,000  /.  at  the  expira- 
tion of  30  years.  £.  36  per  annum  gives  5$.  6d.  per 
acre  per  annum,  for  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
timber ;  but  this  is  between  fences  ana  with  the 
land  properly  drained.  As  an  open  forest,  sub- 
ject to  pannage,  the  browse  of  cattle,  cutting  of 
fern,  and  turf,  the  value  would  be  reduced,  pro- 
bably to  one-fourth ;  but  to  take  the  most  favour- 
able view  under  such  adverse  conditions,  I  assume 
one-half,  or  2«.  9d.  per  acre.  That  is  how  I  arrive 
at  my  2s.  9d. 

Chairman. 

2565.  Then  you  take  the  annual  value  to  the 
Crown  for  the  purpose  of  growing  timber  in  the 
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New  Forest  at  2«.  9  d.  per  acre  per  annvuu  ? — 
For  spontaneous  growth. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 
2666.  Uninclosed  ? — Yes ;  uninclosed. 
Chairman. 

2567.  Then,  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me  how 
you  make  2  s.  9  d.  per  acre  per  annum  worth 
only  a  sum  of  34,000  /.  in  fee,  over  the  whole 
forest  ? — If  you  will  allow  me  to  proceed  a  little 
further,  I  will  show  that  Taking  the  timber- 
growing  soil  of  the  forest  at  20,000  acres,  exclu- 
sive of  the  6,000  inclosed  under  the  Act  of  Will.  3, 
and  adopting  Mr.  Clutton's  scale  of  value,  that 
the  interests  of  the  Crown  and  the  interests  of  the 
commoners  are  eqnal ;  under  an  inclosure  die 
Crown  would  fairly  have  an  allotment  of  10,000 
acres,  or  half  of  the  timber-growing  land.  The 
probabilities  are  that,  as  Lords,  they  would  take 
the  whole  of  their  allotment  in  the  timber-grow- 
ing district,  in  which  case  the  value  of  growing 
timber  woiild  be  merged  in  such  allotment,  and 
the  value  of  the  rights  would  not  be  the  subject  of 
compensation.  But  adopting  the  view  that  the 
land  would  be  allotted  fairly  as  to  quality,  as 
well  as  in  amount,  then  the  compensation  would 
be  restricted  to  the  10,000  acres  allotted  to  the 
commoners,  this  being  the  measure  of  the  loss ; 
10,000  acres  at  2 «.  9  d.  per  acre  are  equal  to 
1  ..S75  /.  per  annum,  which,  at  25  years'  purchase, 
gives  the  sum  of  34,375  /.,  which  I  adjudge  to  be 
a  full  and  liberal  compensation.  And  the  reason 
I  have  for  saying  so  is  this :  this  sum  in  100 
years,  at  4  per  cent.,  would  represent  nearly  two 
millions  of  money,  or  one  and  a  half  times  the 
present  value  of  the  timber  in  the  forest. 

2568.  In  Mr.  Squarey's  evidence,  in  which 
you  concurred,  given  on  the  last  occasion,  there 
are  these  words  at  No.  2353  :  "  Then  my  report 
proceeds,  '  Thirdly,  right  to  grow  timber  at,  sav 
tl.  per  acre  on  whole  area,  55 ,000  i.,'  which 
makes  a  total  estimate  of  138,050  /.,  as  against 
Mr.  Clutton's  estimate  of  153,82.1  /. ;  perhaps  Mr. 
Pink  had  better  now  explain  his  views  of  the 
case ;  (Mr.  Pink.)  I  only  differ  in  the  last  par- 
ticular from  Mr.  Squarey  with  respect  to  the 
right  of  growing  timber,  which  1  value  at34,375/., 
instead  of  55,000  Z.,  thus  making  my  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  Crown  rights  in  the  total 
119,425  I."  ;  now,  I  think  the  Committee  under- 
stood you  to  say,  that  you  have  not  estimated  the 
value  of  this  right  at  so  much  per  acre  on  the 
whole  area,  but  that  you  have  taken  it  upon  what 
you  assume  would  be  allotted  to  the  Crown  out 
of  your  estimate  of  the  timber-producing  ground 
of  the  forest  ? — Quite  so. 

2569.  (To  Mr.  Sguarey.)  Then  you  ought  to 
correct  your  estimate  of  the  right  to  grow  timber 
on  the  whole  area  of  the  forest  ?— I  think  my 
estimate  of  the  right  to  grow  timber  on  the  whole 
forest  is  simply  a  compromise.  I  have  not  gone 
into  the  careful  calculations  which  Mr.  Pink  has 
made,  to  arrive  at  his  estimate  of  the  Crown's 
right  to  grow  timber,  but  I  have  thought  that, 
looking  at  the  fee-simple  value  of  the  whole  area 
of  the  New  Forest,  and  the  rights  of  the  Crown 
to  grow  timber  on  it,  whether  its  rights  in  some 
portions  might  be  very  valuable,  or  in  others 
perfectly  valueless ;  that  a  fair  commutation  of  its 
rights  would  be  represented  by  1  /.  per  acre  over 
the  55,000  acres  which  is  the  subject  matter  of 
the  right  to  grow  timber. 
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2570.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Crown,  as  the 
lord  of  the  soil,  is  entitled  to  all  the-  timber  in 
the  forest,  wherever  it  may  be?— Undoubtedly.  

2571.  Have  ^ou  not  stated  that  in  your  judg^      jg  jg^e 
ment,  timber  will  spontaneously  grow  up  if  it  is         i875. 
left  alone  all  over  the  forest? — Not  all  over  the 

forest  most  certainly  ;  I  think  there  is  15,000 
acres  where  nothing  at  all  woidd  ever  grow  in 
tiie  shape  of  timber. 

2572.  Then,  excluding  those  15,000  acres,  you 
sav,  do  you  not,  that  the  Crown  has  a  right  to 
all  the  timber  that  can  grow  in  the  forest,  and 
that  the  timber  will  best  be  grown  by  leaving  it 
uninclosed  ? — No,  I  have  not  said  that ;  I  have 
said  with  reference  to  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  woodlands,  the  area  of  which  we  have 
estimated  at  5,000  acres,  that  taking  the  natural 
woodlands  as  they  are  now,  a  reproducing  crop 
of  timber  will  grow  there  if  the  safeguards  whi(Ui 
I  have  suggested  are  maintained,  iJiat  is,  that  the 
fern  is  not  cut,  and  that  the  brambles  and  thickets 
are  tdlowed  to  be  maintained. 

2673.  Then,  at  all  events,  this  evidence  tihat 
you  have  given  in  answer  to  Question  2353,  is 
not  to  be  taken,  on  the  part  either  of  yourself  or 
Mr.  Pink,  as  a  statement  of  the  assumed  value  of 
the  rif^t  of  the  Crown  to  grow  limber  over  the 
whole  area  of  the  forest,  but  only  over  such  por- 
tions as  you,  in  your  judgment  say  would  be 
allotted  to  the  Crown  in  the  event  of  a  separation 
of  interests?— Most  certainly  not;  my  statement 
is,  that  the  138,000/.  includes,  amongst  other 
things,  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  grow  timber 
over  the  whole  forest 

2674.  Notwithstanding  the  evidence  which 
;^our  friend  Mr.  Pink  has  given,  that  the  value 
of  growing  timber  in  the  130  acres  of  which  he 
has  spoken,  has  been  6,000  /.  within  the  last  30 
years,  and  a  subsequent  renewed  growth  to  the 
value  of  2,000  /,  within  that  period  ? — I  have 
listened  very  carefully  to  Mr.  Pink's  evidence, 
and  I  quite  believe  in  his  results  over  the  area 
which  he  specifically  dealt  with ;  but  the  area  of 
the  New  Forest,  and  the  character  of  the  New 
Forest,  utterly  prevent  the  application  of  the 
same  principle  which  Mr.  Pink  has  so  fortunately 
attained  over  the  lands  at  Fletehwood. 

2675.  Now,  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evi- 
dence as  to  the  effect  of  planting  upon  the  lands ; 
where  is  the  best  pasturage  in  the  forest  now  to  be 
found  ? — I  should  say  that  the  best  pasturage  of 
the  New  Forest  which  I  have  found  in  my  por- 
tion of  the  survey  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Allum  Green. 

2576.  Is  that  where  an  old  wood  has  existed  ? 
—  No ;  it  is  one  of  the  open  lawns. 

2577.  Within  the  wood? — There  is  a  certain 
quantity  of  natural  woodland  fringing  upon 
Allum  Green,  and  therefore  up  to  a  certain  point, 
it  would  come  imder  the  category  of  the  natural 
woodland  of  the  forest ;  but  I  would  speak  again 
of  Eyeworth  and  the  Pinnick  Wood,  where  the 
hei'bage  growing  up,  close  up  to  Pinnick  Wood, 
and  the  glades  in  Eyeworth,  are  producing  really 
very  fair  pasturage. 

2578.  If  the  Committee  have  had  evidence  to 
the  efiect,  that  planting  tended  rather  to  {nrepare 
the  ground  for  pasturage,  you  would  be  of  the 
opposite  opinion,  would  yon  ? — I  do  not  think  I 
should  be  of  the  opposite  opinion,  if  my  opinion 
is  asked  as  to  the  future  rather  than  as  to  the 
present ;  if,  for  instance,  you  take  the  inolosures 
which  have  been  thrown  out  some  20  or  30  years, 
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if  the  timber  were  cleared  there,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  pasturage,  subject  to  the  action  of  the 
cattle  and  the  pomes  of  the  commoners,  would 
oome  to  be  of  a  rather  better  character  in  50  or 
100  yeacs,  than  it  would  be  naturally  before  that 
incloaure  was  made. 

£579.  Then  in  the  interest  of  the  commoners, 
do  you  advocate  clearing  the  land  of  trees  ?— In 
the  interest  of  the  commoners,  so  far  as  the  in- 
'Cloeiwes  are  oonoeraed,  and  apart  irom  the  ques- 
tion ot'  piuutage,  obviously,  a  larger  quantity  of 
aetual  grass  would  b«  {uroduced  them  than  is 
produced  under  the  system  of  planting. 

2580.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  yon 
would  recanunend  an  -owner  ui  dealing  with  his 
own  woods  to  throw  thera  open  ? — If  the  owner 
eontemplated  the  growth  of  underwood  eoncnr- 
lently  with  the ,  growth  of  timber,  it  obrioasly 
would  be  a  great  mistake  for  him  to  think  o£ 
Arowiag  those  woods  open ;  but  if  he  singly 
desired  to  grow  fine  natuzal  timber,  aad  plants 
for  that  purpose,  instead  of  trusting  to  natural 
^Mrations,  most  distiaotly  after  the  trees  have 
sttaiaed  die  age  and  the  size  wbioh  the  trees  in 
the  utifioial  inolosures  of  the  New  Forest  have 
attained  before  lliey  are  thrown  out,  I  would  let 
tbe  cattle  come  in  and  feed  amongst  them,  and 
4ie  trees  will  grow  the  better  for  it. 

25S0.  But  ynth  a  desire  that  the  picturesque 
character  of  the  forest  should  be  preserved,  and 
tiie  trees  renewed  by  the  proeeae  of  nature,  you 
wwild  recommend  that  a  wood  diould  be  thrown 
epen  ? — I  would  then  recommend  that  a  wood 
should  be  thrown  open. 

2582,  And  you  would  think  that  Uiat  course , 
would  result  in  the  preservation  <^an<aent  timber 
and  good  timber  for  future  years  ? — ^I  cooceive 
t^at  no  damage  oould  arise  to  the  old  timber,  and 
that,  under  those  conditions  which  I  have  named, 
a  sufficient  crop  of  young  timber  would  oome  up 
to  replace  the  timber  which  would  fall  through 
deoay  of  age. 

2683.  You  state  deliberately  as  your  judgment, 
in  which  Mr.  Pink  concurs,  that  the  woods  of  the 
New  Forest  will  be  renewed  if  left  unindosed, 
eobject  to  tiie  ordinary  conditions  of  nature  ? — 
Suoject  to  the  conditions  I  have  named;  that  is, 
that  the  fern,  the  bramble,  tiie  thickets,  and  the 
hollies  are  left  untouched. 

2584.  Then  you  contradict,  with  your  expe- 
lieooe,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cluttoa,  which  was 
to  the  contrary  effect  ?— I  am  yery  sorry  if  I  am 
obliged  to  differ  from  him. 

2585.  According  to  your  valuation,  the  11,000 
acres  now  inclosed  will  be  wrarth  to  the  commoners 
exactly  what  5,500  acres  to  be  inclosed  would  be 
worth  at  the  time  they  were  taken  in  ? — That 
would  be  so,  according  to  my  answer  to  the 
question  which  Mr.  Rodwell  asked  me. 

2586.  And  you  would  think  it  a  perfectly  fair 
arrangem^it,  would  you,  that  if  two  acres  are 
thrown  open  of  the  present  indosurea,  one  acre 
should  be  at  once  taken  in  and  planted? — I 
llunk  that  it  would  be  the  representation  of  the 
value,  subject  to  the  selection  of  the  areas  over 
which  that  <^ration  extended. 

2587.  That  is  to  say,  supposing  that  the  com- 
moners, as  a  matter  of  fairness,  were  entitled  to 
all  that  they  possess  at  the  present  time,  and  we 
started  now  upon  a  new  arruiganent,  you  would 
advocate,  as  a  perfectly  fair  arrangement  to  thcna, 
tliat  for  every  two  acres  thrown  open  one  acre 
should  be  inclosed  and  planted  ? — Sul:gect  to  the 
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selection,  I  think  that  it  would  he  a  not  unfair 
representation  of  value. 

Sir  William  HareourL 

2588.  (To  Mr.  PtnA.)  There  is  one  question 
I  want  to  ask  about  that  plantation  of  130  acres 
which  you  spoke  of.  I  tiiink  you  said  the  pact 
eleared  at  the  earliest  period  was  now  worth  £x>m 
25  /.  to  30  L  an  acre  ? — £.  25  an  acre. 

2589.  That  is  laud  tiiat  was  cleared  30  years 
ago? — Yes. 

2590.  If  the  whole  had  been  cleared  30  years 
4go,  the  whole  would  have  been  ef  a  similar 
value  ? — Yea,  no  doubt. 

2591.  That  re{»:esent8,  in  point  of  fact,  does  it 
not,  an  annual  value  of  something  under  a  pouiMl 
«a  aixe  ? — I  daresay  it  would. 

2592.  Then  this  land,  since  the  clearance  of 
timber.  Jus  represented  in  the  value  of  the  growth 
of  timber,  let  us  say  18«.  an  acre?— Thea  you 
woti^  have  to  disoouat  that  to  its  annual  value 
it  has  accrued  in  30  years. 

2593.  I  daresay  you  could  tell  me  what  that 
would  represent  ? — I  did  discount  the  15  /.  m 
«ere»  and  it  oomes  to  2  <.  9  <f. 

2594.  But  I  daresay  you  oould  tell  me  off- 
hand Wihat  25  /.  an  acre  at  the  end  of  30  years 
would  represent  in  annual  value ;  it  would  repre- 
sent more  than  10  &  ? — I  cannot  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  abseooe  d*  tables. 

2959.  Perhaps  you  wUi  supply  that  figure? — 
Yes. 

2596.  That  land  of  which  you  have  been 
q>e^Bg,  I  Suisse,  would  reoresent  the  aven^ 
Of  what  you  may  call  the  Better  lands  of  the 
£»reet  in  point  of  quality  ? — It  is  not  equal  to  the 
better  land  of  the  forest;  I  should  say  it  would 
be  about  an  average  of  tiie  forest. 

2597.  An  average  of  the  forest  all  over  ? — I 
should  think  sa 

2598.  That  is  the  value  we  may  take  as  the 
average  value  of  planting  ihe  average  land  of  the 
forest  ? — Yes;  properly  fenced  and  drained. 

2599.  Can  vou  give  me  an  idea  of  what  dke 
value  of  that  land  would  be,  let  alone,  without 
fencing ;  supposing  it  had  been  cleared  30  years 
ago,  and  there  had  been  no  fences  put  round  it, 
what  should  you  say  it  would  be  worth  now  ? — 
In  reading  my  rqwrt,  I  said  I  thought  a  fourth, 
but  I  have  taken  a  halfl 

2600.  But  supposing  the  wood  had  been  all  <att 
down  30  years  ago,  and  tho'c  had  been  no  fences, 
and  the  cattie  had  run  over  it,  what  would  have 
grown  ? — Probably,  very  little. 

2601.  I  am  surprised  at  your  taking  one-half; 
should  I  not  be  right  in  sajring,  wHu  nothing 
would  have  grown  ?—  No ;  I  dunk  if  the  bushes 
and  the  bramoles  had  been  left,  and  not  cleared 
as  they  are  now  in  the  New  Forest,  there  would 
have  been  a  growtii  of  say  one-fourth,  or  one-half. 

2602.  You  really  think  that  if  this  130  acres 
had  been  cleared  dean,  and  the  cattle  had  been 
allowed  access  to  it,  the  wood  upon  that  would 
now  have  been  worth  15/.  an  acre? — No;  it  is 
only  worth  15  /.  now. 

2603.  You  told  me,  that  if  it  had  been  aH 
cleared  at  the  time,  it  would  be  worth  25L  an 
aere  1 — Under  the  same  conditions,  if  it  had  been 
fenced  and  drained,  no  dcHiht  it  would. 

Lord  Henry  Seott 

2604.  I  think,  when  you  made  your  calcula- 
tion, you  specially  excluded  the  6,000  acres  ibitt 
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Mr.  Chrtton  excluded  ?— I  did,  and  I  took  10,000 
acres  beades. 

2605.  And  the  2,000  acres  which  are  held  in 
freehold  ? — Yes. 

2<H)6.  Of  conree^  if  there  are  no  trees  on  the 
land  at  all,  t^iere  is  nothing  to  renew  the  timber? 
—No,  because  there  can  be  no  acorns. 

Sir  fVillkm  Harcowt. 

3607.  What  would  the  value  of  that  land,  in 
your  estimation,  have  been  if  no  timber  had  been 
one  at  all ;  if  it  had  been  open  land,  what  wonM 
have  been  its  value  for  pasturage  purposes? — 


Sir  WilUam  /Tiorcotir^— contained. 
Very  little  for  a  long  time,  because  after  you 
clear  an  oak  wood,  uBlt^ss  you  'grub  and  stub  it, 
there  could  be  very  little  pasturage. 

2608.  I  mean  if  it  had  been  land  l^at  hud 
never  been  planted,  from  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
what  would  have  been  the  pasturage  value  of 
it? — I  should  say  it  would  have  been  worth  7  ». 
or  8  s.  an  acre  if  it  had  been  natural  pasture. 

Lord  Ellington. 

2M9>  The  cost  of  grubbing  a)>  old  wood  in  that 
county  would  come  to  8  /.  or  10  /.  per  acre  ?*~ 
£.15. 


Mr. 
and 

l8  JOM 

1875. 


Mr.  T.  Smith  Woollbt,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2610.  You  are  a  Surveyor,  are  you' not  ?— I 

2611.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  where 
y««  praetiac  your  professiun? — At  South  Col- 
lii^Mm,  near  Newark,  Nottinghamshire. 

2612.  Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  the 
New  Forest  ? — I  was  very  much  occupied  there 
about  25  years  ago,  but  bejond  that,  till  lately, 
I  have  not  knows  m«ch  of  it.  I  boaght  the  land 
for  the  Southampton  and  Dorchester  Kailway 

in  1847. 

Lord  Henry  ScotL 

2613.  How  loa;  have  you  been  in  practiee  ? — 
Thirty  years,  aad  upwards. 

2614.  Have  you  had  experience  in  valnatioB 
of  forests  ?  —  I  have  acted  as  valuer  in  two 
or  three  forests;  Wychwood,  Wfaittlefaury  and 
Maaefield,  and  Mascneld  Woodhouse  fbrestsi. 

2615.  Have  you  aade  yourself  acquainted 

with  the  circumstances  respecting  the  interests 

of  the  Crown  and  the  eonuBoners  in  1849  ? — I 

vpatt  two  days  recently  in  looking  generally 

over  dM  northern  part  of  the  forest  with  Mr. 

Skjuarey,  and  a  day  with  Mr.  Pink  in  looking 

over  the  son^em  portion,  and  I  have  made  an 

estimate  o£  the  respective  rights  of  the  Crown 

and  commoners  prior  to  1849. 

2616.  Were  yon  in  that  guided,  to  any  extent, 
by  yovr  experience  as  regards  other  forests  ? — 
Entirely  so ;  I  apfdied  my  ezperieaee  in  other 
forests  to  this  case. 

2617.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  Mr. 
Glutton  estimated  the  value  of  the  forest  to  the 
Crown  and  the  comaoners,  in  1848  and  1849,  at 
half  and  half  ? — I  see  from  his  evidence  tkat  was 
his  opinion. 

2618.  Perhaps  yon  are  aware  that  he  has  since 
said  tlMt  he  could  not  stand  by  that  computation  ? 
— I  have  not  seen  his  recent  evidence,  but  I  hear 
that  he  has  retracted  his  former  opinions. 

2619.  Do  ^ou  concur  witii  him  in  any  degree 
aa  to  his  original  estimate  ? — I  think  that  haiff  is 
more  than  the  Crown  was  entitled  to. 

2620.  What  would  that  opinion  be  based  upon ; 
yoar  experience  of  other  forests  ?~Yes,  my  ex- 
perience of  other  forests,  taken  in  connection 
with  my  inspectioo  of  this.  I  have  the  details 
on  which  my  opinion  k  based  here,  if  it  is  the 
pleasure  «f  the  Committee  to  have  them. 

2621.  Perbapa  it  would  be  convenient  to  the 
Committee  if  you  would  read  to  them  what  yea 
think  about  this  matter;  yon  have  prepared  a 
report,  have  you  not? — I  uive prepared  arepeit, 

aioo. 


Lord  Henry  ^eo^l— continued.  Mr.  WttoO* 

in   which  I   say  this :  "  (2.)  I  have    taken  for 
granted  the  approximate  accuracy  of  Mr.  J(^ 
Chifton's  clasaification  of  the  forest  into  throe 
qaalkics,  as  set  out  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Cooudobs  in  1849, 
namely,  30,084  acres  at  1  «.  6  d.  per  acre,  making 
2,256  /.  6  <. ;  15,000  acres  at  5«.  per  acre,  mak- 
ing a,7502. ;  16,66i0  acres  at  10  «.  per  acre,  mak- 
ing 9,380/.;  the  total  acreage  bci^  63,744,  a«i 
the  total  value  being  15,336/.  6<.,  which  is  an 
average  per  acre  of  Mout  4  a.  9  </.  These  figuies 
indeed,  in  my  opinion,  still  represent  with  suf^ 
ieiend  aceuraey,  the   bare   rental  value  of  tlw 
forest  in  its  present  state ;  and  it  is  not  necessary, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry,  to  cear 
sider  whether  the  pn^rtion  which  the  present 
value  in  £b*  bears  to  them  is  not  n-eater  than 
Mr.  Clntton's  estinate  in  1849.  (3.)  With  regard 
to  Mr.  Clntton's  opinion  that  the  comraoners'  i». 
terest  in  the  forest  lands  did  not,  prior  to  the 
Deer  Bemoval  Act,  exceed  one-half,  1  cannot 
concur   m    it,   for  the  following  reasosis:  (a.) 
Without  taking  into  account  tJie  rights  of  pan- 
nage, fuel,  ar  turbary,  about  65,000  acres  of  m- 
oloecd  private  lands   are    entitled    to   common 
rights  proper,  either  appendaat  or  appurtenant: 
(5.)  Having  regard  to  the  general  <j[uality  of  the 
land,  the  neat  catt]«  and  horses  wintered  upon 
tiiese  inclosed  private  lands  may  be  taken  at  10 
per   100  acres,  giving  6,500  head  as  the  etoek 
whids    would  probably   be  turned  out   hi    the 
forest,    (c.)  Considering  the  poverty  of  the  at<il 
of  BO  large  a  proportion  of  the  latter,  six  aorea^ 
at  the  least,  of  average  land  will  be  required  for 
the  keep  of  each  head  of  commoners'  stoek  dur- 
ing the  open  months,  giving  39,000  acres  a»  the 
area  necessary  to  meet  their  requirements.    (</.) 
Whatever  the  law  may  be,  as  to  the  paramoaat 
rights  of  the  Crown  in  respect  of  the  deer  fee^ 
it  is  certain  that  in  practice  the  exercise  of  tha 
right  must  be  limited  to  such  a  number  as  the 
forest  will  support  during  the  winter ;  it  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  deer  would  systematically  be 
imported  firmn  a  distance  every  spring  to  take 
advantage  of  the  siunmer  feed  in  the  f(n«st.  («.) 
Taking  3,000  head  as  practically  the  maximum 
nnoBber,  and  allowing  tnree  acres  of  average  land 
per  bead,  half  that  estimated  for  neat  eattkv 
9,000  aeree  would  repr<»ent  the  Crown  rights  to 
fccd  for  deer.     (/.)  It  is  imposable  to  lay  down 
any  definite  principle  for  estimating  the  value  of 
the  Crown  right  to  grow  timber  on  the  unia- 
dosed  lands  of  the  forest ;  but  taking  into  ac- 
count tiie  entire  unsuitabiHty  of  ao  large  a  pr»- 
B  B  4  portion 
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portion  of  it  for  the  growth  of  timber,  the  amount 
of  destruction  of  seedlings  by  deer  and  stock, 
especially  the  former,  on  the  residue,  and  the 
restrictions  to  which  it  is  subject  in  respect  of  the 
commoners'  rights  of  pannage,  fuel,  and  turbary, 
one-seventh  of  the  total  value  must  be  a  very 
liberal  allowance,  (g.)  The  value  of  the  Crown's 
right  to  the  soil,  according  to  the  scale  of  com- 
pensation to  lords  of  manors  usually  adopted  in 
mclosures,  would  be  about  one-fifteenth  of  the 
forest  lands.  Prior  to  1851,  therefore,  the  re- 
spective interests  of  the  Crown  and  commoners 
were,  according  to  my  view,  nearly  as  follows : 
Crown,  deer  reed,  9,000  acres  at  4 «.  9  d.  per 
acre,  would  be  2,137/.  10  s.  Right  to  grow 
timber  on  uninclosed  land  (subject  to  commoners' 
rights  of  pannage,fuel,and  turbary)  57,000  acres ; 
one-seventh,  8,144  acres,  at  4  s.  9  d.  per  acre, 
would  be  1,934  /.  Right  to  inclose  for  growth 
of  timber,  6,000  acres,  at  4  «.  9  d.  per  acre,  would 
be  1,425  /.  Rights  to  soil  on  63,000  acres,  one- 
fifteenth,  makes  4,200  acres,  which  at  4 «.  9  d. 
per  acre  would  be  997  /.  10  s.  Total  acreage, 
27,344,  amoimting  to  6,494/.  Commoners, 
39,000  acres,  at  4  «.  9  d.  per  acre,  amounting  to 
9,262/.  10  s.,  or  about  two-fiflhs  of  the  total 
vidne  of  the  forest  to  the  Crown,  and  three-fifths 
to  the  commoners,  without  taking  into  account 
their  rights  of  pannage,  fuel,  and  turbary. 
(4.)  The  power  of  inclosure  given  by  the  Deer  . 
Removal  Act,  has  since  the  date  of  Mr.  Clutton's 
evidence  altered  very  materially  the  relative 
interests  of  the  Crown  and  the  commoner ;  in- 
deed, if  that  power  is  fully  exercised,  the  com- 
moners' rights  will  ultimately  be  reduced  in 
value,  in  the  way  hereafter  explained,  to  some- 
thing very  much  less  than  half.  (5.)  The  oases 
of  Wychwood  and  Whittlebnry  forests  have 
been  adduced  before  the  Select  Committee,  and 
as  I  was  concerned  in  both  as  valuer,  though  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  proportions  assigned 
to  the  conunoners,  I  may  explain  that  a  veiy 
large  part  of  each  forest  was  covered  with  wood. 
In  Wychwood,  one-fifth  in  value  of  the  coppices 
and  one-fourth  of  the  residue  was  assigned  to 
the  commoners ;  in  Whittlebnry,  one-fifth  of  the 
coppices  and  one-third  of  the  i-est ;  but  they  do 
not  afford  fair  precedents  for  the  New  Forest. 
(6).  In  the  inclosures  of  Mansfield  and  Mans- 
field Woodhouse  Forests  (parts  of  the  ancient 
forest  of  Sherwood')  in  which  I  was  also  con- 
cerned, the  forestal  rights  of  the  Crown  were  com- 
muted for  one-thirty-sixth  in  value  of  the  lands 
inclosed.  It  is  to  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  right  to  keep  deer,  though  unquestioned,  had 
not  been  exercised  for  many  years.  (7-)  As  to 
the  question  of  the  relative  values  of  the  land 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  under  its  powers 
of  inclosure  and  planting,  and  of  that  left  for  the 
exercise  of  the  commoners'  rights,  so  far  as  my 
opportunities  of  judging  extend,  I  concur  in  the 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Pmk  and  Mr-  Squarey. 
(8).  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  vidues  of 
the  lands  proposed  for  inclosures.  (9.)  As  re- 
gards the  lands  under-drained,  notwithstanding 
many  imperfections  of  materials  or  workmanship, 
the  result  has  apparently  been,  on  the  whole,  to 
improve  them  considerably ;  at  all  events,  l^ey 
are  all  now  of  the  class  which  Mr.  Clutton  valued 
at  10  «,  per  acre.  (10.)  Reverting  to  the  effect 
on  the  commoners'  interests  of  the  exercise  of  the 
"  rolling"  or  successive  r^ht  of  inclosure  now 
clumed  by  the   Crown,  I  inspected  nearly  all 


Lord  Henry  5co^/— continued, 
the  inclosures  which  have  been  thrown  out,  with 
special  reference  to  the  amount  of  pasturage- 
which  they  yield.  (11.)  Pitt's  inclosure,  thrown 
out  in  1815,18  almost  the  only  one  in  which  there  is 
any  appreciable  tendency  to  produce  ^ass  fit  for 
stock.  By  the  time  the  trees  upon  it,  which  at 
present  average  87  per  acre,  are  reduced  to  35  or 
40,  it  will  afford  tolerably  fair  herbage,  though 
much  inferior  probably  to  the  original  pasture ; 
many  years,  moreover,  must  elapse  before  the  trees 
are  reduced  to  that  number,  since  very  gradual 
thinning  is  necessary  to  avoid  injury  to  the  re- 
maining trees.  (12.)  The  other  thrown-out  in- 
closures are  in  a  great  measure  worthless  for 
pasture,  though  I  am  told  the  cattle  frequent 
some  of  them  in  certain  conditions  of  the  weather; 
I  saw"  very  few  on  them.  The  undergrowth  con- 
sists in  some  places,  as  Wilverley,  of  moss,  bracken, 
stunted  heather,  with  a  few  whortleberries  and 
brambles ;  in  others,  as  Holmesley,  of  white- 
thorns, brambles,  woodbine,  oak-suckers,  hollies, 
and  other  plants  of  no  value  for  food.  (13.)  Not- 
withstanding the  length  of  time  during  which 
they  have  oeen  open,  there  is  no  appreciable 
tendency  to  improvement  as  pasturage,  nor 
can  there  be  any,  except  at  the  slowest  possible 
rate,  because,  so  far  as  the  oak  plantations  are 
conpemed,  the  trees  are,  and  must  be,  left  stand- 
ing so  thickly  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  any- 
thing except  scrubby  underwood ;  under  Scotch 
firs  little  vegetation  of  any  kind  ever  grows.  (14.) 
In  my  opinion,  the  average  available  feed  in  the 
thrown-out  inclosures,  as  compared  with  the  pas- 
turage on  lands  of  the  like  quality  uninclosed, 
does  not,  and  6annothereafter,  near  a  higher  ratio 
than  as  1  to  4  ;  in  other  words,  out  of  every  1,000 
acres  inclosed  heretofore  and  hereafter  for  the 
growth  of  oak,  750  may  be  regarded  as  withdrawn 
from  the  commoners  for  an  interval  which  must 
be  reckoned  by  centuries ;  equivalent  practically 
to -the  total  extinction  of  their  right  in  respect  of 
it.  (15.)  I  do  not  dwell  on  the  moonvenience  of 
the  access  to  the  portions  remaining  uninclosed. 
in  consequence  of  the  position  and  extent  of  the 
blocks  of  land  inclosed  or  to  be  inclosed,  because, 
that  is  a  matter  with  which  local  witnesses  are 
more  competent  to  deal." 

2622.  You  have  heai-d  Mr.  Pink  and  Mr. 
Squarey  give  evidence,  I  think,  have  not  you?— 
I  heard  them  give  give  evidence  this  morning, 
not  that  riven  by  them  at  the  last  sitting. 

2623.  I  believe  you  have  seen  their  reports  ? — 
I  have  read  their  reports. 

2624.  Do  you  concur  generally  with  them  iu 
their  views  ? — I  concur  m  their  views  as  far  as- 
my  opportunity  of  judging  goes. 

2625.  Subject  to  certain  modifications  men- 
tioned by  you  ? — Yes ;  my  report  is  made  on  a 
perfectly  independent  basis. 

2626.  With  regard  to  the  land  that  is  now  at 
the  present  moment  within  inclosure,  the  11,00U 
and  odd  acres  of  lands  which  have  been  planted 
under  William  the  Third's  Act,  and  otherwise, 
which  I  think  are  coloured  pink  on  that  map,  do 
they  represent  the  most  profitable  land  for  the 
purposes  of  planting  in  the  forest? — Certainly. 

2627.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  more  pro- 
fitable to  the  Crown  to  plant  and  cut  and  re- 
plant upon  that  area  ratner  than  go  into  other 
areas  of  the  forest? — In  my  opinion  it  would  be 
better  to  maintain  them  as  permanent  woodlands 
rather  than  to  enclose  fresh  areas  of  the  forest. 

2628.  That  would  give  an  area  in  round  num- 
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bere  of  20,000  acres,  which  you  might  call  a 
woodland  property,  which  would  be  dealt  with 
purely  as  woodland  ?— Yes. 

2629.  Do  you  think  that  they  could  be  managed 
as  woodland  for  profit,  and  yet  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  commoners  for  the  purpose  of 
pasturage  ? — I  do  not. 

2630.  You  think  that  the  two  interests  could 
not  be  very  well  reconciled  ? — I  think  not 

2631.  Supposing  that  those  areas  were  entirely 
appropriated  to  the  Crown  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  timber  for  profit,  do  you  think  that  they 
would  represent  fairly  the  Crown's  interest  in 
the  forest  ? — I  think  you  are  assuming  that  the  ' 
Crown's  right  of  soil  should  remain  dormant,  as 
it  is  at  present. 

2632.  I  nm  assuming  that  the  Crown  should 
remain  as  now,  as  a  lord  of  the  manor,  with  every- 
thing appurtenant  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
with  the  right  to  the  self-sown  timber  upon  it, 
and  with  such  other  rights  as  they  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  possess  over  that  area.  1  am  assuming 
that  remains,  that  there  is  no  separation  or  divi- 
sion at  all,  but  merely  that  the  Crown  for  profit's 
sake  should  limit  its  operation  of  planting  for 
profit  to  the  area  already  covered  with  young 
plantations  or  plantations  of  100  years'  growth, 
we  will  say,  made  since  Will.  3  ? — I  think  that 
21,000  acres  of  average  land  would  fully  com- 
pensate the  Crown  for  all  their  rights,  except 
their  right  to  the  soil ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  20,000 
acres  which  we  are  now  speaking  of  is  very  much 
better  than  the  average,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  liberal  allowance  for  the  rights  of  the  Crown 
other  than  their  right  to  the  soil  as  quasi  lords 
of  the  manor,  and  their  right  to  the  timber  on  the 
uninclosed  land. 

2633.  They  would  have,  I  presume,  a  con- 
siderable interest  remaining  in  the  natural  self- 
«own  timber  of  the  forest  also,  would  they  not? 
— Unquestionably. 

2634.  Do  you  estimate  that  at  any  value  ? — I 
have  not  taken  that  into  account  at  all. 

2635.  Still,  from  what  you  have  observed  of 
the  forest,  is  there  a  prospect  of  much  self-sown 
timber  on  the  forest,  especially  fir? — The  iact 
that  it  is  a  forest,  of  course,  shows  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  reproduce  itself ;  much  of  it  must  be 
of  purely  natural  growth. 

2636.  Then,  financially,  I  presume  you  think 
that  it  would  be  best  for  the  Crown  to  limit  its 
operations  for  planting  purposes  for  profit  to  the 
area  it  has  already  got  in  plantation  ? — That  is 
my  impression. 

2637.  You  mean  that  they  would  be  most  pro- 
fitably worked  as  woodlands  ? — That  they  should 
keep  what  they  have  already  dealt  with,  and  work 
it  as  woodlands.  I  think  it  would  be  more 
profitable  than  inclosing  larger  areas  of  compara- 
tively poor  land. 

2638.  Do  you  agree  generally  that  there  are 
30,000  acres  of  heath  land  in  the  forest  which  is 
of  little  appreciable  value? — I  do.  I  have 
adopted  Mr.  Clutton's  judgment  in  that  par- 
ticular. 

2639.  And  you  agree  with  that  ? — I  agree  with 
that  from  the  view  fliat  I  had  of  it. 

2640.  I  think  you  have  told  us  that  the  pas- 
turage in  the  woods  that  are  thrown  open  is  not 
of  much  value  ? — It  is  of  very  little  value  indeed. 
I  think  it  cannot  be  described  better  than  in  Mr. 
Clutton's  Report  on  the  Whittlebury  Forest, 
■which  is  exactly  an  analogous  case.     In  Whittle- 
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Lord  Henry  Scolt — continued.  jj^.  WooUey. 

bury  Forest  the  coppices  were  supposed  to  be  kept        r~ — 
inclosed,  after  th^  had  been  cut,  for  nine  years ;       » 8  June 
practically  the  fences  were  broken  before  that,         '  '^' 
but,  at  anyrate,  after  that  the  commoners'  cattle 
went  into  them ;  and  Mr.  Clutton  said  very  truly, 
in  his  Report  of  the  27th  of  June  1848  :  "  At 
the  same  .time,  the  fact  of  the  parties  having 
rights  of  pasture  is  of  extremely  little  value ;  in    • 
fact,  I  should  say  that  the  coppices  are  of  no 
value  for  feed,  especially  when  the  unwholesome 
nature  of  the  food  is  considered."     That  is  Mr. 
Clutton's  description  of  the  coppices  which  were 
thrown  open  to  the  commoners'  stock  in  Whittle- 
bury, and  that  describes  exactly  the  state  of  the 
thrown-out  woodlands  in  the  greater  part  of  this 
forest. 

2641.  You  have  heard  from  Mr.  Squarey  his 
opinion  as  to  the  land  covered  with  old  and  orna- 
mental timber  in  the  forest? — Yes. 

2642.  It  is  very  much  scattered,  is  it  not  ? — It 
is  in  very  scattered  areas  indeed. 

2643.  Do  you  think  that  its  forestal  character 
is  in  any  degree  due  to  the  browsing  of  cattle 
amongst  it  ? — I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that 
it  is.  It  is  a  question  of  taste  of  course,  but  if  it 
were  inclosed  it  would  totally  lose  what  I  should 
consider  its  present  beauty. 

*2044.  In  what  way  ? — There  would  be  a  dense 
undergrowth  of  different  things,  which  would 
quite  destroy  its  character  as  open  forest  land. 

2645.  Do  you  think  that  there  might  be  a  crop 
of  young  timber  growing  up  always  m  the  forest, 
in  spite  of  the  cattle  ? — As  I  said  just  now,  the 
fact  that  great  part  of  the  forest  has  been  self 
planted  with  natural  timber  shows  that  there 
must  be.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  a  very  slow 
process;  but  tliere  is  a  very  great  tendency  to 
grow  young  oaks  where  there  is  the  slightest 
cover  from  natural  thorns,  or  anything  of  that 
sort ;  there  are  a  great  many  seedlings  showing 
already. 

2646.  In  fact,  its  being  open  to  cattle  now 

f'ves  it  its  park-like  character,   I  suppose? — 
ntirely  ;    it  would  quite  lose  that  park-like 
character  if  it  w^ere  inclosed. 

2647.  Do  you  think  that  the  cutting  of  ferns 
and  brambles  is  an  injury  to  the  growth  of  seed- 
lings ? — If  they  are  left  alone  they  will  protect 
them,  unquestionably,  to  some  extent. 

2648.  You  do  not  know  Savemake,  I  think  ? 
— I  have  spent  one  day  in  it,  that  is  all.  It  is  a 
most  perfect  specimen  of  a  forest,  and  there  is  a 
very  great  succession  of  young  trees. 

2649.  And  there  are  cattle  and  deer  there,  are 
there  not?— There  are  cattle  and  deer  there. 

2650.  Could  ihdividual  trees  be  planted? — 
That  is  rather  what  I  should  look  to,  the  planting 
and  guarding  of  selected  small  areas,  or  even  of 
individual  trees  in  particular  cases. 

2651.  You  mean  that,  for  instance,  from  an 
acre  to  25  acres  might  be  planted  here  and  there 
over  the  forest  ? — Yes ;  I  should  myself  look 
more  for  the  renewal  of  the  forestal  character  of 
the  timber  to  a  process  of  that  sort,  than  merely 
leaving  it  to  nature,  because  of  course  it  is  a  very 
slow  process  so  long  as  the  seedlings  are  exposed 
to  the  stock. 

2652.  Taking  the  open  glades  of  the  forest 
between  the  trees,  there  is  a  good  portion  of  that, 
is  there  not,  which  is  the  best  pasturage  in  the 
forest  ? — Undoubtedly. 

2653.  If  you  had  to  treat  the  old  woods  of  the 
forest  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  their  beauty, 
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Lord  Henry  iS!c«M— continued, 
what  would  be  your  way  of  treating  them  for 
that  purpose  ? — It  would  be  merely  inclosing 
comparatiTely  small  areas,  and  either  planting  or 
trusting  to  natural  growth  for  the  re^produotion 
of  trees.  I  think  the  iuclosing  of  the  present 
groups  of  fine  trees  would  not  tend  to  their 
renewal  at  all ;  nothing  would  grow  under  them 
but  rough  undergrowth  and  holues. 

2654.  In  many  cases  even  now  they  would  be 
better  for  being  thinned  to  some  degree,  would 
they  not? — Certainly,  financially;  and  I  think 
in  some  cases  also  with  a  view  to  the  picturesque. 

2655.  I  suppose  young  trees  will  not  grow  up 
under  old  trees  if  they  do  not  get  the  sun  and  * 
the  light? — ^They  cannot  possibly  grow  under  old 
trees,  of  course. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

2656.  As  to  the  woodlands,  would,  according 
to  your  idea,  they  be  treated  entirely  as  wood- 
lands, inclosed  ana  planted  ?— Treated  as  perma- 
nent woodlands. 

2657.  And  they  would  then  become  a  source 
of  annual  income  and  profit  to  the  Crown  ? — They 
would  vary,  of  course,  with  the  varying  qualities 
of  the  land  ;  but  as  a  whole,  they  would  be  un- 
questionably a  very  valuable  property  indeed. 

2658.  Is  there  any  possible  way  of  estimating 
what  value  they  would  be  to  the  Crown  ? — It  is 
rather  a  difficult  question.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  give  any  evidence  upon  that ;  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  calculation,  and  people  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  right  way  of  valuing  growing 
plantations. 

Mr.  Kyder. 

2659.  You  take  4  «.  9  d.  an  acre  as  the  average 
of  the  whole  forest  ? — Yes. 

2660.  Can  you  say  what  it  would  be  for  the 
inclosed  portions  ? — No,  I  have  not  gone  into 
detail ;  I  have  simply  adopted  Mr.  Clutton's 
figures,  but  personally  I  thiidc  they  fairly  repre- 
sent the  bare  rental  value. 

2661.  Did  you  form  any  estimate  of  what  the 
Talue  would  be  of  the  land  which  is  uninclosed  ? 
— No,  beyond  this,  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  that  which  is  uninclosed  would  come  under 
Mr.  Clutton's  \  s.  Qd.  land.  I  could  not  say  the 
relative  proportion. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

2662.  I  asked  Mr.  Glutton  whether  the  value 
of  the  Crown's  right  of  keeping  deer  was  not 
practically  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  forest 
could  only  keep  a  certain  number  in  the  winter, 
80  that  there  would  be  much  niore  feed  than  was 
necessary  for  them  in  the  summer.  Do  vou 
agree  with  that?—  In  theory  there  is  an  unlimited 
right,  undoubtedly,  but  in  practice  of  course  it  is 
limited  to  what  will  not  die  off  in  the  winter. 

2663.  Practically  the  quantity  of  deer  that  the 
forest  would  keep  in  the  winter  could  not  possibly 
consume  the  food  in  the  summer ;  there  would 
not  be  sufficient  food  in  the  winter  for  the  quan- 
tity of  deer  that  could  live  in  the  forest  in  the 
summer  on  the  same  amount  of  ground ;  they 
would  require  other  animals  to  take  it? — Of 
course  what  is  not  eaten  by  the  deer  will  be 
eaten  by  the  commoners'  cattle. 

2664.  All  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  fact  that  land  will  not  carry  the 
same  amount  of  stock  in  winter  as  in  summer  ? — 
Certainly. 


Sir  WiHiam  Harcovrt. 

2665.  How  many  trees,  we  will  Bay,  of  50 
years  of  age,  have  you  in  these  ancient  open 
woods  of  the  forest,  or  how  many  of  100  years  of 
age  ? — Very  few. 

2666.  You  know  we  have  been  told  that  there 
is  no  difficidty  whatever  in  the  wood  replenishing 
itself  from  the  protection  of  bramble  and  thorn. 
If  that  is  so,  there  mutt  be  trees  of  all  ages  there ; 
I  should  like  to  have  your  estimate  of  the  numb«r 
of  trees  in  those  ancient  woods  of  100  years  old, 
say? — There  are  very  few  young  trees  there; 
but  it  is  obvious,  from  the  fact  01  the  old  ones 
being  there,  and  never  having  been  planted,  that 
there  must  have  been  some  process  of  natural  re- 
newal going  on. 

2667.  I  want  to  know  how  the  process  is  now 
going  on ;  how  many  trees  should  you  say  are 
Siere  of  50  years  of  age  ! — A  very  small  quantity 
indeed. 

2668   For  some  reason  or    other  then,   the 

Erocess  of  replenitdiing  within  the  last  50  years 
as  not  been  going  on  so  rapidly  ? — It  has  not. 

2669.  Then  you  would  not  recommend,  would 
you,  that  things  should  be  left  as  they  are  wilh 
regard  to  the  future  ? — There  «hould  be  some 
measures  taken  for  leaving  the  thorns,  the  bracke«, 
and  things  of  that  sort,  as  one  way  of  renewing  the 
timber ;  but,  further  than  that,  I  think  thac  small 
areas  should  be  inclosed. 

2670.  Dotted  round  about  the  ancient 
imber  wherever  there  are  favourable  open 
spaces  you  would  have,  1  suppose,  posts  and 
rails  put  to  protect  either  seli-sown  or  planted 
timber? — ^I  think  that  is  the  only  expeditious 
way  of  renewing  the  forestal  character  of  the 
place. 

2671.  And  that  might  be  done  without  aaj 
serious  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
moners?— If  the  areas  were  very  muill,  certainly. 

2672.  You  do  know,  perhaps,  who  the  fern  is 
cut  by  now  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not. 

2673.  Now  you  gave  an  answer  which  sur- 
prised me.  You  said  that  the  most  profitable 
way  to  the  Crown,  would  be  to  manage  the  exist- 
ing planted  inclosures  as  woodland;  but  why 
should  that  be  the  most  profitable ;  ihey  have 
always  had  the  right  to  do  that,  and  they  have 
the  right  at  present,  have  they  not,  to  manage 
the  existing  inclosures  as  woodlands  ? — Yes,  but 
I  was  speaking  also  of  thrown -out  inclosures,  all 
that  they  have  dealt  with  in  any  way. 

2674.  The  thrown-out  inclosures,  of  course, 
would  not  want  to  be  replanted  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years,  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

2675.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  a  hundred  years 
before  anybody  would  replant  those :  as  to  the 
red  parts  inclosed  under  William  the  Third's  Act 
in  comparatively  recent  times  there  will  be  no 
question  of  cutting  them  down  and  replanting 
them  as  new  young  inclosures  during  the  next 
century,  will  there  ? — Certainly  not 

2676.  That  being  so,  and  the  Crown  having  at 
present  the  right  over  the  red  and  the  green 
patches,  all  that  they  inclose  in  addition  would 
be  so  much  more  profit,  would  it  not  ? — In  a  cer- 
tain sense  it  would,  of  course. 

2677.  Supposing  there  is  land  left,  equally 
good,  for  the  purposes  of  planting  and  that  were 
inclosed,  that  would  necessarily  be  an  additional 
profit  to  the  land  they  already  possess,  would  it 
not? — It  is  an  additional  right  cert-ainly,  in  one 
sense  an  additional  profit. 

2678.  If 
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Sir  WiUImn  Sareourt'^c(»tiinn«i. 

2678.  If  dw  ri^^ht  is  profitable  at  all  it  would 
clearly  be  an  additional  profit,  would  it  not? — 
Yes. 

2679.  Yoo  perfaapi  heard  the  evideoce  that 
Mr.  Pink  gave  when  he  said  that  the  1.%  acres 
wUeh  he  spoke  of  represented  the  average  land 
of  the  foi«i4f->-i  yn»  not  attendtag  to  Us  eTi- 
dratie  at  that  moment. 

3680.  You  tell  us  that  jon  were  en«ig«d  ia 
the  Wychwood  and  the  Whittlebary  iackwures  ? 
— ^Yee,  I  wae. 

S681.  Now  Z  see  that  Mr.  Glutton  says  that 
in  the  case  of  Wychwood  the  Crown  oJ)tained 
2,737  acres  and  the  commoners  760  acres.  Had  the 
cmnmoners  right  of  common  all  over  Wychwood? 
■ — Yes. 

2682.  How  do  yov  reotmcile  the  fact  that  in 
Wy<Awood  the  Crown  got  2,737  acres  and  the 
commoners  only-  760  acres,  with  the  principles 
which  you  have  adopted  for  the  valuation  here  ? 
—It  was  arranged  before  the  Act  was  passed  that 
one-fifth  of  the  coppices  should  be  assigned  to 
the  coounoners  aad  one-fourth  of  the  residue ; 
and,  I  suppose,  what  weired  with  the  peqde 
irbo  arranged  that  was  that  half  of  the  whok 
area  was  covered  with  timber  and  coppices,  and 
«nly  half  was  open.  That  of  course  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  what  we  find  here. 

2683.  But,  even  so,  if  you  were  to  apply  the 
principles  of  ihe  Wychwood  appropriation  that 
WQuld  work  mudi  Biore  faTooraoly  to  the  Crown 
in  the  New  Forest  than  your  calculation  does^ 
would  it  not  ? — I  doubt  it. 

2684.  In  Wychwood,  in  round  numbers,  the 
Crown  got  four-fifths,  did  they  not  ?— They  got 
feor-fifas  of  the  coppices. 

2685.  They  got  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  did 
■tfiey  no*  ? — No,  ibgy  got  three-fourths  <rf  the 
remunder. 

2086.  They  gotfovrwfifths  of  the  oopjMces,  and 
three-foarths  of  the  residue  ?— That  is  so. 

2687.  That  is  something  very  different  from 
what  is  proposed  here? — The  cases  altogether 
difiTer.  The  land  in  that  case  was  well  adapted 
for  growing  timber,  and  half  of  it  was  covered 
with  timber  and  coppice. 


Sir  WidituH  Hureouri — continued. 

2688.  With  regard  to  land  well  adapted  fo 
growing  timber,  and  covered  with  timber,  it  was, 
iu  your  opinicm,  a  fair  valuation  to  give  the 
Crown  three-fborths  and  the  commoDcrs  one- 
fbnrtk  ? — I  was  not  consulted  on  that  point ;  that 
was  part  of  the  arrangement  before  I  was 
called  in. 

2689.  Now,  in  Whittlebury,  the  Crown,  I  see, 
obtained  3,183  acres,  and  the  commoners  680 
acres? — In  that  case  the  commoners  had  one- 
fiftii  of  the  coppices  and  one-third  of  the  residue, 
the  Crown  of  course  taking  the  rest ;  and,  in  that 
case  the  open  plains  and  ridings  were  only  452 
acres,  and  the  coppices  and  ridings  subject  to 
common  right  were  2,536  acres,  the  total  being 
2,£"'^ 
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2690.  In  Woolmer  the  Crown  had  3,400,  and 
the  commoners  1,200  acres, in  round  numbers? — 
I  do  not  know  Woolmer  Forest. 

Mr.  Cowper  Temple. 

2691.  With  reference  to  your  answer  as  to  the 
possibility  of  some  of  the  thrown  out  inclosures 
marked  red  being  cut  and  re-planted,  may  I  ask 
you  whether  inclosures  such  as  Ocknell  and 
tuckpits,  which  were  planted  in  1775,  and  South 
Bentley,  which  was  planted  in  1700,  might  not 
probably  be  ready  for  cutting  pow  ? — As  a  finan- 
cial  matter  they  might. 

2692.  Do  you  consider  that  the  practice  of 
cutting  fern  in  the  old  woods  must  destroy  the 
young  trees  which  spring  up  spontaneously? — 
Certainly. 

2693.  According  to  your  examination  of  the 
forest  do  you  think  that  there  is  much  more  land 
of  a  higher  value  fit  to  be  inclosed  for  planting? 
— I  think  not 

2694.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  which 
was  marked  white  in  that  map  produced  the 
other  day  was  land  that  it  would  not  be  profit- 
able to  inclose  for  the  purpose  of  planting  ? — I 
think  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  would  grow 
hardly  anything ;  some  of  it  would  grow  Scotch 
fir. 


Mr.  Fbakcis  F.  Lovell,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

2695.  In  what  part  of  the  forest  is  your  resi- 
eidence  ?  —Near  Brook  enhurst. 

2696.  Is  your  land  mentioned  in  Doomsday 
Book?— Yes* 

2697.  Aad  yoo  farm  your  own  estate  ? — Yes. 

2698.  And  do  yon  exercise  forestal  rights  in 
respect  of  it  ? — I  do. 

2699.  Has  the  pasturage  of  the  forest  been 
injured  since  the  passing  <^  the  Deer  Kemoval 
Act  ? — Yery  much  indeed. 

2700.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the 
effect  d  fiirther  inclosure  <m  the  rights  of  pas- 
tnrage  ? — I  think  that  it  would  reduce  the  rights 
of  pasturage  almost  to  nU,  if  the  Act  of  1851  is 
carried  out 

2701.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  commoners 
were  compensated  they  would  receive  an  equiva- 
lent for  their  rights? — No,  I  think  that  no 
equivalent  could  possibly  compensate  them. 

2702.  In  what  year  did  you  first  become 
aeqaainted  with  the  forest? — In  1847. 
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Mr.  Cowper-  Temple — continued. 

2703.  Since  that  period  have  you  observed  a 
ffreat  change  in  its  aspect  ? — Yes,  very  great  in- 
deed. 

2704.  .Will  you  expl^n  what  has  occurred  to 
you  as  the  chief  change  in.  regard  to  the  appear- 
ance and  beauty  of  the  forest  ? — In  the  year  1847 
there  were  hardly  any  new  inclosures ;  there  were 
a  few  inclosures,  but  the  great  space  was  all  either 
open  heath  or  very  fine  old  woods. 

2706.  And  have  you  observed  ^at  the  policy 
recommended  by  Mr.  Cumberbatch's  letter  in 
1853  has  been  acted  upon  in  the  forest  ? — As  to 
cutting  smack  smooth,  do  you  mean  ? 

2706.  Yes ;  the  policy  of  the  letter  in  which 
he  recommended  that  the  portions  of  the  forest 
which  were  within  reach  of  the  Crown  should 
be  cut  smack  smooth  of  all  trees  ? — Most  deci- 
dedly. 

2707.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  of  any 
woods  which  you  remember  to  have  been  cut 
down    and  entirely  destroyed  before    1855? — 
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iSJune      islands  Thorns,  Frame  Wood,  Park  Hill,  and 
1875,        Oakley. 

2708.  And  then  since  1855  ?— Rinefield  Old, 
Shave  Green,  Brochis  Hill,  Deury,  Perry  Wood, 
Slufter,  Sloden,  Busket's  Lawn,  Knight  Wood, 
Deer-Leap,  King's  Gam,  Highland  Water, 
Denny  Wood,  and  Hawk  Hill. 

2709.  Will  you  tell  us  those  woods  that  you 
particularly  regret,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
their  trees? — ^Most  particularly  Binefield  Old; 
it  was  the  finest  wood  I  ever  saw  in  my  life ;  it 
was  planted  by  William  III. 

2710.  Of  what  sort  of  trees  was  it  chiefly  com- 
posed?— Mostly  of  oak. 

27 1 1.  And  it  was  cut  down  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  plantation,  was  it  ? — It  was  cut  down 
smack  smooth  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  plan- 
tation, all  excepting  one  clump. 

2712.  In  what  year  was  that?— 1859. 

2713.  Were  there  a  large  number  of  old  yew 
trees  cut  down  in  one  of  the  woods  ? — There  were 
a  great  many  hundred  old  yew  trees  cut  down  in 
Sloden  Wood,  and  why  they  were  cut  down  I 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  ascertain.  Mr. 
Cumberbatch  stated  that  they  were  cut  down 
because  the  shelter  had  been  cut  down,  and  there- 
fore the  trees  would  have  died  ;  but  all  the  shelter 
is  left  standing  now,  while  the  yew  trees  to  the 
leeward  side  of  it  were  cut. 

2714.  You  did  hot  see  any  necessity  for  their 
being  cut  beyond  this  apprehension,  that  they 
would  die  of  their  own  accord  ? — I  did  not  see 
any  reason  whatever,  nor  do  I  admit  that  there 
was  any  apprehension. 

2715.  Were  they  very  large  trees? — They 
were  not  all  of  the  same  size ;  some  were  large, 
and  some  were  smaller.  There  were  a  great 
many  excessively  fine  trees  not  past  their  prime 
at  all.  There  were  many  other  woods  that  were 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

2716.  And  will  you  tell  me  to  what  extent  you 
think  old  trees  have  been  retained  within  the  in- 
closures  that  have  been  made  ? — One  chimp  has 
been  retained  in  Wood  Fidley ;  one  clump  has 
been  retained  in  Puckpits ;  most  part  of  Puck- 
pits  was  cut,  but  one  clump  in  the  highest  por- 
tion of  the  wood  was  left. 

2717.  You  would  not  say  that  there  were  more 
trees  left  than  you  could  properly  designate  by 
the  word  clump  ? — Certainly  not. 

2718.  What  was  done  in  Knight  Wood? — 
Knight  Wood  was  an  inclosure  very  bare  of  old 
trees ;  all  the  old  trees  that  stood  tliere  have 
been  left,  with  a  very  few  exceptions ;  and  that  I 
should  instance  ns  the  best  specimen  of  good 
management  in  the  New  Forest  for  all  interests. 

2719.  Is  there  a  very  marked  diflFerence  in 
picturesque  beauty  between  the  plantations,  of 
whatever  age  they  may  be,  on  the  one  side,  and 
timber  that  is  grown  naturally  on  the  other  ? — 
All  the  difierqnce  in  the  world ;  one  is  hideous, 
the  one  which  the  hand  of  man  has  touched. 

2720.  Does  the  beauty  of  the  forest  depend 
mainly  on  the  graceful  lines  which  occur  in  a 
self-sown  wood,  and  which  are  not  seen  in  a 
planted  wood  ?  —  Most  decidedly.  There  are 
5,000  acres  of  old  wood  existing  now,  and  if  those 
5,000  acres  of  old  wood  were  destroyed,  you 
might  just  as  well  go  and  live  in  a  cabbage  gar- 
den as  far  as  beauty  is  concerned. 

2721.  Is  it  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  those  old 
woods  that  there  are  op6n  glades  and  lawns  con- 


Mr.  Cowper-Temple— coniirmed. 

tiguoQs  to  the  trees  ? — It  is  particularly  so ;  it  is 
that  that  gives  them  their  beauty. 

2722.  And  is  there  a  large  quantity  of  holly 
and  other  undergrowth  in  those  woods  ? — The 
fact  is  that  the  New  Forest  is  undergoing  a  great 
change.  The  Deer  Removal  Act  was  passed, 
and  all  the  deer  were  destroyed  about  the  year 
1855  ;  from  that  moment  to  this  a  marvellous 
undergrowth  has  been  taking  place,  and  that 
undergrowth  is  increasing  from  day  to  day,  and 
will  do  so  more.  There  is  nothing  to  interfere 
with  this  undergrowth  except  one  thing,  and  that 
is  the  scythe. 

2723.  Do  you  think  that  that  undei^owth 
impedes  the  young  trees,  or  that  it  protects  the 
young  trees  from  cattle  ? — The  undergrowth  is  a 
protection  to  the  young  trees ;  precisely  as  the 
Scotch  fir,  the  nurse  planted  by  the  hand  of  man 
in  the  inclosure,  so  the  undergrowth  protects  the 
natural  young  trees. 

2724.  Then  do  you  consider  that  the  self-sown 
trees  are  more  numerous  now,  since  the  deer  have 
gone  and  the  undergrovrth  has  increased,  than 
they  were  before  the  deer  were  removed  ? — In- 
finitely so,  and  they  are  hardly  ever  damaged  by 
the  commoners'  cattle  or  by  the  ponies  which  have 
been  mentioned ;  I  know  this  as  a  fact,  because 
all  round  my  own  house  I  see  it  every  day. 

2725.  Would  you  explain  how  it  has  happened 
that  the  absence  of  deer  has  occasioned  this  in- 
crease of  the  growth  of  underwood  if  the  cattle 
have  remained  as  numerous  as  they  were  before  ? 
— Because  the  deer  were  in  the  forest  all  the 
year  round;  and  in  a  hard  winter  when  there 
was  snow  and  frost  on  the  ground  they,  were 
obliged  to  live  somehow,  and  they  nipped  off 
everything  they  could  find  above  the  snow. 

2726.  It  was,  as  I  understand  you,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  deer  in  the  winter  that  caused  this 
destruction  of  the  young  trees,  the  cattle  being, 
for  the  most  part,  out  of  the  forest  in  the  winter? 
— I  should  say  decidedly  so;  they  lived  much 
upon  the  hollies;  there  is  nothing  they  like 
better  than  holly  ;  they  destroyed  them,  and  no 
doubt  in  the  winter  they  destroyed  rising  young 
trees  as  well. 

2727.  The  old  ornamental  timber  has  been 
estimated  to  be  growing  on  5,000  acres ;  would 
you  tell  us  in  vmat  way  it  grows,  whether  in 
large  blocks  or  scattered  about  in  patches? — 
There  are  about  22  old  woods  and  old  patches 
of  wood  that  are  worth  counting,  and  they  are 
scattered  in  every  direction  all  over  the  forest, 
some  are  12  miles  apart,  some  have  one  shape 
and  some  another,  and  some  consist  of  a  range  of 
woodlands.  There  is  a  range  of  wood  that  runs 
all  the  way  from  Lyndhurst  to  Bramshaw,  a  range 
of  wood  five  miles  long.  There  is  the  same  from 
Lyndhurst  to  Brockenhurst,  a  narrow  strip  on 
each  side  of  the  road.  They  lie  scattered  all  over 
the  forest,  miles  apart,  some  of  tliem. 

2728.  And  do  you  think  that  if  it  were  thought 
desirable  to  protect  those  old  woods  by  fences, 
for  the  purposes  of  enabling  the  young  trees  to 
grow,  a  very  large  extent  of  fencing  would  be 
required  for  the  purpose,  owing  to  this  scattered 
position  of  the  old  trees? — An  enormous  ex- 
tent. 

2729.  And  that  would  be  specially  the  case  if 
it  were  arranged  to  exclude  the  lawns  from  the 
inclosures  ? — (  think  it  would  be  impossible  to 
exclude  the  lawns,  because  the  lawns  and  the 
old  woods  are  intermixed,  and  if  you  excluded 
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them  you  would  have  the  most  eccentric  shaped 
fences  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

2730.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  best 
methoil  to  be  taken  to  enable  nature  to  renew 
the  trees  among  these  ancient  woods  on  the 
waste  ? — I  think  there  is  only  one  way  in  which 
these  old  woods  could  be  managed  at  all.  The 
object  should  be  to  perpetuate  these  old  woods, 
then  you  maintain  the  beauty  and  you  grow 
trees  too  ;  and'  in  my  opinion  this  could  be  most 
easily  done.  The  last  thing  in  the  world  I  should 
think  of  doing  would  be  putting  a  fence  round 
them.  If  you  put  a  fence  round  those  old  woods 
the  effect,  as  is  instanced  in  many  cases  in  the 
New  Forest,  is  that  the  undergrowth  is  so  dense 
that  it  becomes  something  worse  than  a  jungle ;  so 
thick  that  any  number  of  beaters  beating,  even  if 
they  had  leather  coats  on,  could  not  force  their  way 
through.  Denny  Wood  will  soon  be  an  instance 
of  that ;  it  has  been  inclosed  four  years. 

2731.  Will  you  tell  us  what  sort  of  under- 
wood you  are  alluding  to? — 1  am  alluding  to 
briars,  thorns,  young  oaks,  young  beeches,  young 
hollies,  and  the  produce  of  every  tree  that  stands 
above  the  ground  in  the  whole  forest  now. 

2732.  Will  you  continue  the  reasons  that  you 
were  giving  against  using  a  fence  for  the  protec- 
tion of  tlie  old  woods  ? — First  of  all,  I  say  it 
would  at  once  utterly  destroy  the  beauty  of  the 
whole ;  if  you  did  that,  you  would  render  the 
New  Forest  a  series  of  open  heaths  and  young 
plantations,  and  it  would  be  about  as  ornamental 
as  Aldershot,  or  its  neighbourhood,  at  this  moment. 
Then  besides,  I  thipk  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
])erpetuate  these  woods  at  extremely  small  cost 
without  any  fences  at  all.  If  you  fence  them,  you 
would  be  reduced  to  this  difficulty,  which  Mr. 
Clnttoii  stated  :  what  is  the  use  of  planting  trees 
in  Kensington  Gardens  under  the  old  trees?  There 
is  absolutely  none.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  say 
that  you  cau  take  an  old  wood  in  the  New  Forest 
and  plant  it  with  trees  all  the  way  through  two 
feet  apart,  and  expect  that  those  should  grow ;  but 
if  you  either  encourage  the  thorns  and  the  briars, 
and  leave  young^  forest  trees  to  grow  in  thorns 
and  briar.^,  or  if  you  go  to  the  expense  (it  could 
be  done  for  a  penny  a-head)  of  planting  young 
oaks  3  or  4  feet  his^i  in  all  the  shelter  that  could 
be  found,  you  would  immediately  start  with  a 
very  fair  proportion  of  young  trees.  Then,  as  the 
trees  get  old,  and  get  thinned  from  year  to  year, 
you  can  go  on  repeating  this  process,  till  in  a  very 
few  years  you  have  an  entirely  new  crop  rising. 

2733.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  the  case  that 
young  self-sown  trees  do  spring  up  in  the  parts  of 
the  forest  outside  the  plantations? — I  say  most 
decidedly  yes,  and  I  will  give  you  three  in- 
stances. The  deputy  surveyor  has  planted  with 
individual  trees  a  wood  called  Hollandwood  ;  he 
has  himself  stated  that  nothing  can  be  doing 
better  than  those  trees.  He  has  planted  another 
part  of  the  forest  near  Holmsley  Station ;  nothing 
can  be  doing  better  than  those  trees.  I,  myself, 
near  my  place,  have  planted  in  the  open  forest, 
under  the  view  of  the  deputy  surveyor,  and  1  will 
challenge  anybody  to  find  trees  in  any  inclosure 
in  the  New  Forest  growing  better,  op  as  well  as 
those  trees  do  outside  my  fence. 

2734.  Have  ponies  and  cattle  full  access  to 
these  woods  you  have  mentioned? — When  I 
planted  these  trees  which  1  speak  of,  I  dug  little 

gitfalle  for  the  commoners'  cattle;  I  left  little 
oles  round  the  trees ;  the  trees  were  sheltered 
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one  side  by  a  gorse-bush ;  but  in  the  course  of 
a  twelvemonth  I  found  that  was  unnecessary, 
and  with  the  remainder  I  planted  tiiem  half- 
hid  by  a  gorse-bush  here  and  by  a  thorn-bush 
there,  and  sometimes  almost  exposed. 

2735.  When  the  tree  rises  above  the  protec- 
tion of  the  gorse-bush  or  of  the  holly,  is  it  not 
then  at  the  mercy  of  the  cattle  or  the  ponies  ? — 
Yes  it  is,  but  they  do  not  eat  it ;  all  that  they 
do  is  to  rub  their  heads  against  it  to  get  the  flies 
off. 

2736.  Do  they  find  something  more  agreeable 
to  eat  than  the  leaves  of  these  saplings  ? — There 
is  plenty  in  the  summer  time  for  these  cattle  to 
cat.  It  is  in  the  winter  time  when  there  is  nothing 
to  eat  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  do 
mischief. 

Colonel  Kingscote. 

2737.  They  do  not  eat  holly  ?— They  do  not 
like  it. 

Mr.  Cowper-Temple., 

2738.  You  do  not  perceive  many  of  the  cattle 
out  during  the  winter  months  ? — No,  extremely 
few,  and  then  never  more  than  a  quarter  a  mile 
or  so  from  the  owner's  cottage. 

2739.  Are  these  places*that  you  speak  of  places 
growing  fern  ? — I  tried  another  process.  There  is 
an  old  wood  of  about  30  acres  near  my  fence,  and 
I  did  not  want  it  to  get  into  the  state  which  Mr. 
Glutton  described.  1  wanted  to  get  young  plants 
to  grow  in  this  wood,  and  I  found  that  I  need 
not  trouble  myself  about  it;  all  I  had  to  do  was 
not  to  let  my  farm  people  mow  this  fern,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  after  they  had  let 
the  fern  alone  for  a  year  or  two,  there  was  such 
an  undergrowth  of  briar  first  of  all,  and  then 
holly,  and  thorn,  and  young  oaks  and  young 
beeches,  that  although  it  is  entirely  open  to  the 
commoners'  cattle,  I  am  quite  sure,  in  30  years' 
time,  it  will  compai-e  with  any  place  of  the  same 
style  where  trees  have  been  planted. 

2740.  Then  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  absence 
of  young  trees  in,  many  parts  of  the  forest  is 
owing  to  the  practice  of  cutting  fern,  which  at 
the  same  time  destroys  the  trees  ? — Most  unques- 
tionably. 

2741.  Will  you  inform  us  by  what  right  the 
fern  is  cut  down  ? — The  fern  is  cut  within  the 
view  of  the  Crown  servants,  and  they  cut  it  by 
their  own  servants  to  sell  it  for  profit,  and  the 
profit  is  extremely  small. 

2742.  And  practically  is  the  fern  cut  wherever 
it  grows  luxuriantly  ? — Most  decidedly  so  ;  every 
blade  almost  of  fern  is  cut,  and  they  want  more 
then. 

2743.  Do  you  think  that  if  that  practice  were 
abolished,  the  trees  would  renew  themselves  in 
those  woods  where  they  do  not  do  so  at  present? — 
1  am  quite  certain  they  would. 

2744.  Are  the  thorus  and  other  bushes  cut?— ^ 
Everything  is  cut,  as  the  deputy,  surveyor  said, 
smack  smooth  every  year,  every  September  and 
October,  as  bare  as  this  floor. 

2745.  Both  thorns  and  other  things  ? — Every- 
thing that  will  not  blunt  a  man's  scythe  he  cuts 
as  hard  as  he  can;  till  he  comes  to  a  stick  that 
will  hurt  his  scythe  he  cuts  away  everythicg. 

2746.  The  deputy  surveyor  told  us  that  he 
left  off  the  practice  of  cutting  fern  because  he 
found  that  the  trees  did  not  come  up,  and  he 
suggested  to  us  that  some  years  ago  the  mice 
succeeded  in  eating  up  the  acorns,  and  in  that 
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i8  June  ^^*y  prevented  the  growth  of  the  young  trees. 
1 875 ,  Do  you  apprehend  any  risk  of  that  sort  ? — I  have 
often  heard  that  stated  as  having  happened  many 
years  ago.  All  I  can  say  now  is  (and  the  deputy 
surveyor  himself  admito  it),  that  in  all  the  in- 
closed grounds  the  undergrowth  of  young  trees 
near  clumps  of  old  trees  is  something  perfectly 
marvellous ;  the  yonng  oaks  come  up  so  thick 
that  they  absolutely  touch.  Only  this  spring  I 
saw  them  catting  out  oaks  six  feet  or  more  high 
at  the  Heronry ;  they  have  to  cut  three  out  to  save 
one ;  and  why  the  mice  should  not  have  destroyed 
the  acorns  I  cannot  understand.  It  may  be 
perfectly  true  that  they  did  catch  20,000  mice  in 
Lord  Glenervie's  time ;  all  I  can  tell  you  is  that 
these  self-sown  trees  do  grow  ;  you  can  see  them 
by  the  thousand  in  the  Heronry  and  in  the  Denny 
inclosure. 

2747.  Do  you  think  that  the  mice  would  only 
be  attracted  by  a  large  quantity  of  acorns  in  a 
nursery,  but  that  they  would  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  acorns  that  fell  into  the  ground 
naturally  ? — I  have  never  been  able  to  make  any- 
thing out  about  those  mice  at  all. 

2748.  Do  you  think  that  the  access  of  cattle 
to  these  woods  will  be  rather  beneficial  than 
otherwise  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  woods, 
by  reason  of  their  selecting  some  and  leaving 
oAers  ? — The  free  passage  of  the  cattle  has  pre- 
cisely this  effect :  we  understand  in  England  the 
nature  of  a  woodland ;  when  fenced  all  round,  it 
is  very  often  filled  with  pheasants,  and  sometimes 
foxes,  and  the  cover  gets  extremely  thick  and 
dense,  so  that  you  can  hardly  get  through  it. 
That  is  one  sort  of  wood,  an  inclosed  wood ;  if 
you  go  into  a  park,  you  see  another  sort  of  wood, 
trees  standing  separate,  and  you  can  move  in 
and  out  among  them  and  admire  their  beauty ; 
it  is  a  mass  of  trees  with  free  passage  and  glades, 
and  natural  rides  in  every  direction.  There  you 
have  precisely  the  difference  between  an  unin- 
closed  wood,  and  one  that  is  inclosed. 

2749.  Then  although  you  think  that  cattle 
might  be  injurious  to  s  plantation  managed  only 
for  profit,  you  do  not  think  that  they  are  injurious 
to  woods  that  are  intended  to  give  the  eflfect  to 

•    park  scenery? — I  think  they  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  ornamental  woods. 

2750.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  that  the 
pasture  in  thfe  thrown-out  plantations  is  of  service 
to  the  cattle  of  the  commoners? — I  think  of 
extremely  little  service. 

2751.  Does  not  the  herbage  itself  improve  in 
these  plantations  compared  with  what  there  was 
on  the  land  before  the  trees  were  planted  ? — The 
trees  are  maintained  so  thickly  in  all  these  new 

Jilantations,  that  there  is  not  open  space  sufficient 
or  good  pasturage  to  grow. 

Mr.  Ernest  NoeL 

\  2752.  Would  that  undergrowth  that  you  spoke 
of  in  the  iuclosures  which  grow  so  densely  as  in 
a  few  years  hardly  to  be  able  to  be  passed  through, 
pay  ror  cutting;  would  it  have  any  value  for 
cutting  ? — It  seems  somewhat  extraordinary ;  but 
in  Snssex  I  am  told  the  undergrowth  of  woods  is 
extremely  valuable ;  in  the  New  Forest  it  is  of 
no  value  whatever,  and  you  can  get  no  money 
for  it. 

2753.  I  think  you  said  that  if  the  Act  of  1851 
was  fully  carried  out,  hardly  any  rights  would  be 
left  to  the  commoners  ? — Yes. 

2754.  And  yet  yon  said,  I  think,  also,  that  no 


Mr.  Ernest  Noet-^-coa^nntd. 

equivalent   could  compensate   the    oommonere' 
rights  ? — Not  the  small  commoaers,  certainly. 

2755.  But  then  that  seems  a  contradiction  in 
terms ;  if  the  Act  of  1851,  which  is  at  present  die 
law  of  the  land,  would  have  dinnnished  the  com- 
moners' rights  to  almost  nil,  I  eaanot  see  hoir 
yuii  can  say  that  those  rights  are  invaluable  ? — 
Well,  it  depends  on  the  time  ;  I  say  they  are  in- 
valuable now,  but  if  you  allow  all  that  huge  area 
of  the  New  Forest  to  be  planted  with  trees  as  the 
Crown  has  the  power  to  do  now,  I  say  we  shall 
be  planted  out,  and  nothing  will  foe  left  for  us. 

2756.  Therefore,  though  the  rights  are  valuable 
at  this  moment,  the  rights  would  not  be  valuable 
by-and-by,  as  I  understand  you? — Not  nearly 
80  valuable  by-and-by. 

2757.  Ana  therefore  a  very  small  amount 
would  compensate  them ;  if  the  right  ceases  at 
the  end  of  a  short  period,  the  right  cannot  be  so 
extremely  valuable? — That  is  exactly  what  Mr. 
Cumberbatch  states  in  his  famous  letter ;  that  is 
what  the  Crown  are  aiming  at. 

2758.  Then  you  mean  that  that  will  be  the  tact 
if  the  Act  of  1851  is  maintained  ? — Most  decidedly 
BO ;  we  shall  be  left  without  onr  possessions. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

2759.  What  you  maintain  is  that  the  Act  of 
1851  was  not  a  fair  bargain  for  the  commoners 
themselves  ? — Most  unfur. 

2760.  And  do  not  yon  omsider  that  the  clause 
which  the  Crown  calculated  on  as  maintaining 
their  forest  rights  was  unfairly  put  into  the  BiU 
after  the  commoners  had  withdrawn  firom  opposi- 
tion to  it ;  that  whereas  the  deer  were  removed, 
they  put  a  clause  in  by  which  they  claimed  the 
remainder  of  the  forest  rights  after  the  case  was 
over,  and  when  the  commoners  were  not  repre- 
sented?— The  commoners  were  by  no  means 
represented  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Deer 
Removal  Act ;  they  did  not  know  their  own 
position  and  their  strength. 

2761.  With  regard  to  this  question  of  making 
small  inclosures  in  the  old  wood,  do  yon  object 
to  the  Crown  having  the  power  off  making  smati 
inclosures  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the 
woods  ? — Most  decidedly. 

2762.  Even  if  that  were  put  into  the  power  of 
the  commission,  and  the  commission  were  made 
more  independent  of  the  Crown  ?— I  should  object 
to  its  being  put  in  the  power  of  any  commistaoa 
unless  the  object  was  to  ruin  the  beauty  of  the 
New  Forest. 

2763.  You  consider  that  by  merely  not  catting 
the  brambles  and  bushes  the  forest  would  renew 
itself? — I  do  not  say  that  it  wouM  renew  itself; 
I  say  that  it  would  perpetuate  itself  to  a  very- 
fair  extent;  but  if  to  that  were  added  a  few 
planted  trees  in  the  same  way  that  Mr.  Cumber- 
batch  has  planted  trees,  I  think  those  woods 
might  be  made,  in  the  course  of  time,  very  good. 

2764.  Would  not  the  practice  of  not  cutting 
the  fern,  and  brambles,  uid  so  on,  diminish  the 
value  of  the  pasture  to  a  considerable  extent, 
because  they  would  spread  over  the  adjoining 
pasture? — Not  to  any  appreciable  extent,  I  think. 
That  process  is  going  on  now  very  largely,  ia 
North  Bentley  Wood,  that  is  a  wood  that  was 
planted  under  the  Act  of  William  III. ;  it  is  all 
oak ;  and  since  the  deer  have  been  removed  the 
new  growth  of  holly  is  perfectiy  marvellous ;  it 
is  so  thick  that  you  wookl  as  soon  think  of  riding 
through  a  gorse  cover  as  cS  riding  through  it. 

2765.  That 
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2766.  That  coald  be  met  by  sending  men 
through  with  books  and  cutting  it  down,  could 
it  not? — The  Office  of  Woods  does  not  care  to  do 
an3rthing'that  does  not  pay. 

2766.  But  I  mean  in  the  future? — In  time 
they  will  have  to  do  sonetiiing  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Byder. 

2767.  Will  you  tell  me  what  your  scheme 
would  be  for  adjustiikg  the  rights  of  the  own- 
moaere  aad  the  Crown ;  have  you  any  definite 
scheme  diat  you  would  put  forward? — I  should 
say  that  the  Deer  Bemoval  Act  should  be 
amended. 

2768.  But  how  would  you  amend  it? — By 
limiting  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  planting 
what  is  its  fair  share,  and  no  more. 

2769.  And  what  would  you  consider  to  be  the 
fair  share? — I  am  not  a  valuer;  something,  I 
should  say,  very  different  from  Mr.  Cluiton's 
estimate. 

2770.  On  what  principle  would  you  arrive  at 
it  ? — I  think  I  must  refer  you  to  a  longer  head 
than  mine. 

2771.  TUen  it  simply  would  be  the  amendment 
of  the  Act  that  you  would  sugs:est  ? — The  amend- 
ment of  t^e  Act  which  was  passed  in  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  ecunraoners'  rights. 

2772.  Would  you  give  the  power  of  inclosure  ? 
— A  valuation  would  prove,  I  think,  that  the 
Crown  had  already  inclosed  a  great  deal  more, 
first  as  regards  quality,  and  secondly  as  regards 
quantity,  than  it  is  entitled  to ;  because  I  caonot 
believe  that  the  right  to  keep  3,000  deer  should 
be  compensated  for  by  10,000  acres  to  be  inclosed 
at  once,  and  rolling  powers  to  continue  for  ever. 

2773.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  it  necessary  to 
go  back  behind  the  Act  to  what  you  may  call  the 
equity  of  the  case  ? — Yes. 

Earl  Percy. 

2774.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  fair  arrange- 
ment to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  all  those 

rirts  of  the  forest  that  are  at  present  inclosed  ? — 
tJiink  that  if  the  valuation  said  that  they  were 
entitled  to  all  that  is  planted  they  should  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  to  be  dealt  with  as 
timber  laod  for  the  growth  of  timber.  If  the 
valuation  said  the  Crown  had  not  inclosed  too 
much,  I  say  the  Crown  might  justly  retain 
what  ft  has  planted,  and  keep  it  in  hand  for 
planting. 

2775.  You  think  that  that  would  he  fair  to  the 
conmumers ;  you  would  make  the  whole  arrange- 
ment dependent  on  the  valuation  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

2776.  As  I  understand  you,  you  think  that  the 
Crown  got  the  best  of  the  bargain  in  the  Deer 
Removal  Act  ? — Very  much  so. 

2777.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  worth 
having  some  commission  or  court  constituted,  ih 
order  to  owintain  the  forest  as  an  open  ground 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  in  continuation  of 
the  powers  now  held  m  the  hands  of  the  ver- 
derers? — If  you  mean  with  a  view  to  manage  it. 
I  think  that  it  ought  to  be  a  perfectly  different 
management  from  what  there  is  now. 

2778.  You  think  that  the  powers  of  the  Ver- 
derers'  Court  are  not  sufficient  ? — I  think  that 
the  Verderers'  Court  is  completely  unequal  to 
the  case. 

2779.  With  regard  to  this  fern  which  you  have 
spoken  of,  is  the  right  to  cut  fern,  which  is  sold 

0.100. 
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to  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  small 
Bum,  a  valuable  right  to  them  ?— I  think  there  is 
no  right. 

2780.  Is  it  a  consideration  which  is  of  value  to 
them  1 — They  all  like  their  fera  very  much ;  it 
makes  a  very  good  dry  litter ;  and  it  is  a  country 
where  there  is  very  little  straw,  and  therefore 
they  would  not  like  to  lose  it. 

2781.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  which  they 
happen  to  have  from  living  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  forest  ? — An  accidental  advantage  ;  they 
have  no  claim  upon  it. 

2782.  Still  it  is  an  advantage  ?— Yes.  I  like 
to  use  it  myself,  and  I  cannot  get  as  much  as  I 
should  like  to  get. 

2783.  One  of  the^  proposals  before  the  Com- 
mittee was  that  die  'fence  month  and  the  winter 
heynin^  should  be  abolished ;  do  not  you  think 
that  if  cattle  were  to  run  through  the  forest 
during  the  whole  of  the  winter  they  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  damage  the  trees  in  the  un- 
inclosed  portions  of  the  forest? — I  have  fre- 
quently noticed  the  cattle  in  the  winter  time ; 
there  are  very  few  turned  out;  it  does  "not  pay 
any  ftuner  to  turn  out  cattle  in  the  winter,  as 
there  it  nothing  for  them  to  eat ;  there  are  a  few 
turned  out,  but  they  never  stray  far  ,•  they  are 
taken  away  at  night,  and  always  look  forward  to 
their  home  fodder  which  they  get  in  the  after- 
noon. Therefore  in  the  open  forest  no  damage 
would  be  done  by  cattle  in  the  winter  time. 

2784.  You  stated  that  the  effect  of  the  Deer 
Removal  Act  was  to  injure  the  pasturage ;  is 
that  because  it  is  a  rougher  kind  of  grass  in  the 
new  inclosures  that  comes  up,  or  how  is  it  ? — The 
new  inclosuretf  wluch  are  thrown  open,  generally 
speaking,  are  nearly  choked  with  bnars  and 
thorna.  It  is  very  difficult  for  cattle  to  get 
through,  to  begin  with ;  and  in  portions  there 
are  drains  very  difficult  for  them  to  get  over. 

2785.  In  the  part  not  inclosed  is  the  pasture 
depreciated  by  the  removal  of  the  deer  ? — I  think 
the  deer  did  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  pasturage, 
for  the  same  reason  that  farmers  pay  for  ponies  to 
come  in  the  winter  time  to  eat  down  the  rough 
grass  in  their  fields ;  and  the  deer  did  exactly  that. 

C<4onel  KiMffseofe. 

2786.  I  think  you  say  that  the  Crown,  in  your 
estimation  has  exceeded  its  rights  since  the  Deer 
Removal  Act  was  passed  ? — It  has  not  exceeded 
its  right  of  planting ;  it  has  not  planted  yet  what 
it  is  entitled  to  plant,  not  nearly. 

2787.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  manage- 
ment now  is  different  from  what  it  was  when  you 
first  went  into  the  forest  in  1849  ? — Entirely  so. 

2788.  And  what  you  complain  of  is,  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  old  wood  has  been  cut  down 
since  or  about  the  year  1857,  since  the  Deer 
Removal  Act ;  there  was  no  destruction,  as  you 
would  say,  of  the  old  wood  before  that  Act  came 
into  force  ? — I  go  back  to  my  own  memory ; 
before  the  year  1847  or  1849  the  management 
was  totally  different,  and  it  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful woodland  in  the  world,  the  most  beautiful 
intermixture  of  timber  and  open  spaces  that  you 
could  possibly "  find.  Then  an  entirely  new 
management  commenced. 

2789.  Was  the  management  which  there  for- 
merly was,  excellent  for  the  pocket  of  the  nation 
to  return  something,  or  was  it  excellent  merely 
as  leaving  the  forest  in  statu  quo '( — I  did  not  say 
that  it  was  excellent  management ;  I  said  that  it 

c  c  4  was 
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TFjune      "^^  totally  different.     I  do  not  want  to  criticise 
1875.        'what happened  before  I  went  there;   the  forest 
remained  as  it  had  done  for  centuries  before. 

2790.  But  since  you  first  went  into  the  forest, 
I  suppose  you  have  seen  a  very  great  increase  in 
what  will  eventually  be  good  and  fine  timber  ? — 
Yes. 

2791.  lu  fact,  do  you  consider  that  there  is 
more  valuable  timber  m  the  forest  now  than  there 
was  when  you  first  went  there? — There  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  land  planted  with  timber, 
which  in  course  of  time  will  be  extremely 
valuable. 

2792.  You  possess  common  rights,  do  you  not  r 
—Yes. 

2793.  To  what  extent? — Pasturage,  pannage, 
and  right  of  fuel ;  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  got. 
There  are  one  or  two  rights  that  I  do  not  possess, 
but  I  possess  all  those. 

2794.  And  do  you  exercise  those  rights? — 
Very  largely  ;  to  the  full. 

2795.  What  do  you  think  would  compensate 
yon  for  these  rights ;  giving  you  so  many  acres, 
or  what  ?— I  do  not  think  anything  that  you  can 

five  me  would  compensate  me ;  I  would  rather 
ave  my  rights. 

2796.  You  have  heard  of  the  proposals  which 
have  been  made  since  this  inquiry  has  been 
going  "on,  to  the  effect  that  the  Crown  should 
retain  20,000  acres  of  inclosure ;  do  you  think 
that  that  would  render  more  difficult,  or,  perhaps, 
prevent  the  public,  yourself,  and  your  friends, 
for  instance,  getting  about  the  forest  ? — Not  if  it 
were  arranged  that  these  should  be  kept  as  wood- 
lands only. 

2797.  That  is  with  fences  round  them  ?— With 
fences  round  them  as  they  are  now. 

2798.  Would  you  like  that  the  ancient  woods 
should  be  fenced  securely,  the  only  access  for  the 
public  being  through  lodges  ? — I  think  I  should 
be  inclined  then  to  go  ana  live  at  Twickenham, 
or  some  such  place. 

2799.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  would  not  like  to  see  the  relations  between 
the  Crown  and  the  commoners  separated  ? — No ; 
I  think  there  is  no  occasion. 

2800.  But  you  have  nothing  to  suggest,  have 
you,  in  the  way  of  making  things  go  more  plea- 
santly; the  improvement  of  the  verderers'  Court, 
you  think,  should  be  effected? — Yes;  a  great 
alteration  iu  that. 

2801.  You  have  never  been  a  verderer,  have 


youi 


-No. 


2802.  Or  on  the  commission  ? — No,  nor  on  the 
commisiiion. 

2803.  You  are  a  justice  of  the  peace  ? — Yes. 

2804.  And  what  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants.  We  have  heard  a 
good  and  a  bad  character  given  to  them  ? — I 
should  say  that  they  were  a  remarkably  orderly 
good  set  of  people,  and  that  no  better  class  of 
men  are  to  be  found  in  Hampshire  or  Dorset- 
shire, or  any  of  the  neighbouring  counties. 

2805.  Can  you  say  whether  labour  is  cheaper 
with  you  than  in  the  surrounding  counties? — 
It  is  a  good  deal  dearer  than  it  is  in  Dorsetshire; 
there  has  been  a  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of 
labour  with  us. 

2806.  A  great  many  of  the  labourers,  I  sup- 
pose, are  small  commoners  ? — A  great  many  are. 

2807.  And  therefore  they  ought  to  be  in  a 
better  position  than  other  labourers,  I  suppose  1 
— Yes. 

2808.  Because  their    rights  of  common  are 
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worth  something  to  them  ? — Yes,  iJiey  can  cut 
their  turf  in  the  evening,  and  do  a  day's  work 
with  their  carts,  if  they  have  not  any  employment. 
They  do  a  great  deal  better  than  they  would  if 
they  had  no  common  rights. 

2809.  These  rights  are  exercised  to  the  full,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

2810.  Do  you  observe  a  laxity  on  the  part  of 
those  who  should  look  after  it,  in  allowing  too 
many  ponies,  and  so  on,  in  the  forest  ?— That  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer.  As  a  commoner,  I 
should  like  to  see  no  cattle  in  the  forest  but  those 
of  persons  who  have  a  right  to  have  them  in  the 
forest  Unfortunately  our  Verderers'  Court  has 
no  power  whatever. 

2811.  Supposing  you  had  the  power  to  turn 
out  five  head  of  cattle,  would  it  be  taken  any 
notice  of  if  you  turned  out  10  or  15? — No  notice 
would  be  taken  of  it. 

2812.  And  is  it  the  same  with  pigs  ?— The 
commoners  may  turn  out  any  number  of  pigs. 

Lord  Henry  ScotK 

2813.  Is  there  plenty  of  fern  in  the  open  land 
of  the  forest,  other  than  that  growing  amongst  the 
trees,  which  could  be  cut  without  injury  ? — No, 
not  hi  the  open  forest;  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the 
plantations  which  have  been  thrown  out,  and  in 
the  new  plantations  which  have  not  been  thrown 
^out. 

2814.  And  that  might  be  cut  without  detriment 
to  the  timber  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  so  now. 

2815.  Your  complaint,  with  reference  to  the 
Act  of  1851,  is  rather  of  the  manner  in  which  i  t 
has  been  carried  out  than  of  the  extent  to  which 
it  has  been  carried  out,  as  I  understand  ? — ^It  has 
not  been  carried  out  to  its  full  extent  yet;  I  com- 

Elain  very  much  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
een  carried  out. 

2816.  You  mean  by  taking  the  best  lands  for 
inclosure  ? — I  think  I  had  better  refer  to  Mr. 
Cumberbatch's  letter;  they  have  carried  out  pre- 
cisely the  principle  laid  down  in  his  celebrated 
letter. 

2817.  When  you  said  that  the  commoners  could 
receive  no  compensation  equivalent  to  their  rights, 
you  meant  in  the  event  of  inclosure,  did  you  not? 
— In  the  event  of  a  general  inclosure,  no  com- 
pensation of  any  kind  that  could  be  given  to  the 
commoners  could  at  all  make  up  to  them  for  what 

'  they  would  lose. 

2818.  You  think  if  they  got  money  they  would 
spend  that  money,  and  if  they  got  land  they  would 
sell  that  land  to  their  richer  neighbours  ? — Yes. 

2819.  Do  you  remember  fence  month  being 
enforced  in  the  forest? — 1  have  been  there  29 
years,  and  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  it ;  nor,  so 
far  as  I  can  hear,  was  it  ever  exercised. 

2820.  Not  even  when  the  deer  were  there  ? — 
Not  even  when  the  deer  were  there. 

Colonel  Kiiigscote. 

2821.  Was  it  not  contemplated,  when  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  was  about,  to  exercise  the 
right  offence  month? — I  never  heard  of  it. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

2822.  With  regard  to  the  inclosures  that  are 
thrown  open,  are  the  ditches  a  great  obstruction 
to  passage  through  them  ? — The  inclosures  that 
have  been  thrown  open  are  only  partially  drained, 
not  to  a  thousandth  part  of  tne  extent  of  what 
the  more  recently  inclosed  plantations  are. 

2823.  A  nd  do  you  find  the  ditches  very  great 

obstructions 
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obstnictioDB  to  passage  through  the  inclosures 
that  have  been  thrown  open  ? — Yes,  the  ditches 
are  a  very  great  obstruction  in  every  sense. 

2824.  And  would  they,  do  you  think,  bq  as 
bad  in  the  inclosures  whu:h  are  not  thrown  open  ? 
— Infinitely  worse ;  50  times  worse. 

2825.  Are  they  greater  in  number? — They 
are  a  thousand  times  greater  in  number ;  they 
are  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth ;  these  new 
plantations  are  like  regular  gridirons;  the  ditches 
are  dug  about  the  width  of  this  room  apart,  and 
not  content  with  that  they  throw  all  ti>«  earth  on  to 
one  side  only,  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  bank  as 
well,  and  that  covered  all  over  with  heather  and 
briars  and  gorse  makes  it  absolutely  impassable. 

2826.  How  have  the  inclosures  aifected  the 
highways  and  trackways  through  the  forest? — 
Most  seriously,  in  every  direction. 

2827.  There  are  very  few  of  them  left,  I  be- 
lieve, through  the  great  blocks  of  inclosure  ? — 
The  deputy  surveyor  has  stated  that  when  ho 
came  to  the  forest  he  found  the  forest  a  network 
of  tracks,  and  so  t^e  maps  show,  and  I  entirely 
endorse  this  statement  I  do  not  say  that  all 
these  tracks  are  absolutely  necessary,  but  I  say 
that  some  of  these  tracks  must  have  been 
necessary,  and  they  must  all  have  been  used 
largely,  and  some  of  them  must  have  been 
necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the  people. 
If  you  look  at  the  map,  you  will  see  that 
there  is  a  range  of  inclosure  from  there  to 
there  {pointing  to  the  map),  that  is  four  miles 
long ;  it  bars  the  whole  of  my  way,  and  the  way 
of  the  people  of  Brockenharst,  to  Salisbury  and 
Pordinsbndge.  On  one  particular  occasion  I 
was  riding  home,  and  I  arrived  at  that  spot 
(^pointing  it  out)  late  in  the  evening,  and  findmg 
the  gate  locked,  I  took  it  off  its  hinees  to  pass 
through.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  wrote  to 
claim  a  right  of  way,  as  there  was  a  well-defined 
track  there  which  I  had  used  for  many  years. 
Having  done  that,  the  Crown  brought  an  action 
against  me,  and  after  resisting  it  for  some  time,  I 
found  it  would  not  pay  me  to  go  on  fighting  the 
Crown,  and  so  I  allowed  the  matter  to  go  by  de- 
fault. Again,  tiiere  is  a  mass  of  plantation  from 
here  to  there  (pointing  to  the  map),  10  miles  long, 
from  Brockenhurst  to  Bramshaw.  To  begin  wiu 
this  block  here  {pointing  to  the  map),  there  is  only 
one  drift  way  left  through  it,  and  that  was  left  at 
point  (pointintf  to  it).  The  ground  is  so  deep  diat 
you  can  hardly  get  through  it  for  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  and  it  is  so  narrow,  and  gets  so  much 
trodden  in  by  cattle,  that  it  is  as  much  as  you  can 
do  to  get  through  it  in  winter  time  under  any 
oircumstances ;  and  it  (pointing  to  it)  is  so  indirect 
that  it  does  not  at  all  help  one  to  get  to  Lynd- 
hurst-road  station.  Again,  if  you  do  go  on  here 
{pointing  to  it),  you  are  stopped  by  this  proposed 
inclosure  {pointing  to  it).  If  you  turn  to  the  left 
there  are  two  impassable  bogs  here  ( pointing  to 
the  map).  These  white  portions  of  the  map  are 
the  portions  which  Mr.  Cumberbatch  said  were 
covered  with  a  network  of  tracks ;  and  so  they 
are ;  but  wherever  those  tracks  run  into  an  in- 
closure there  the  right  of  the  public  is  barred, 
first  of  all  by  a  gate,  and  then  you  get  into  a 
aeries  of  rides  in  these  inclosures  which  were 
made  by  the  deputy  surveyor  for  the  benefit  of 
the  inclosures.  The  right  of  way,  therefidre,  is 
barred. 

2828.  I  understand  that  the  gates  are  not 
locked  in  the  inclosures  during  the  winter,  are 
they  ? — In  some  inclosures  the  gates  are  locked 
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daring  the  spring,  stmuner,  and  autumn ;  some       1 8  June 
are  not  locked  so  much,  but  they  are  all  locked         1875.. 
at  some  time  or  other  in  order  to  maintain  the 
right  to  exclude  the  public 

2829.  You  have  said  that  they  are  locked  in 
some  cases  during  the  whole  of  the  summer?— 
In  certain  |jarts  they  are  not  generally  locked. 

2830.  But  they  are  locked  for  some  time  in 
other  places  ? — In  other  parts ;  here,  for  instance 
{pointing  tn  the  map),  they  are  locked  from  April 
till  October  or  November. 

2831.  Keys  are  given  to  some  persons,  are 
they  not? — I  believe  kevs  are  given  to  some  per- 
sons. I  have  a  key ;  but  I  never  heard  of  a 
poor  commoner  being  given  a  key. 

2832.  Or  the  general  public? — I  never  heard 
of  anyone  of  the  general  public  having  a  key. 

2833.  With  regard  to  the  gravel  roads  in  the 
forest,  is  the  expense  of  maintaining  those  roads 
very  considerable  upon  the  neighbouring  pro- 
prietors ? — Many  of  these  roads,  although  they 
are  larirely  used  by  the  public  and  the  Crown 
timber  carts,  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
private  individuals.  I  myself  maintain  about 
three  miles  of  road ;  other  gentlemen,  I  know, 
nuuntain  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  road. 

2834.  Mr.  Clutton  has  stated  to  us  that  he 
considered  it  a  disgrace  to  keep  60,000  acres 
of  land  as  it  is  in  the  New  Forest ;  what  do- 
yon  say  to  that? — I  will  leave  the  public  at 
large  to  reply  to  Mr.  Clutton's  remark,  but  I 
think  that  they  and  this  Committee  also  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  New  Forest,  as  a  whole,. 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  districts  remaining 
in  this  country,  and  indeed  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  Englimd.  This  is  owing  to  its  varied 
character,  and  to  the  intermingling  of  open 
heaths,  undulating  ground,  and  old  woods,  scat- 
tered over  it  in  all  parts.  Unless  it  is  preserved 
in  its  integrity  and  unity,  as  a  whole,  it  will  be 
deatooyed  as  an  object  of  great  national  value. 
an  object  of  value  as  great  as  exists  in  any  work 
of  art,  although  the  New  Forest  is  one  of  na^ 
ture.  If  Mr.  Clutton  alluded  to  the  planta- 
tions, the  only  real  disfigurement  oi  the  Forest» 
he  and  the  ofiice  <^  woods  have  made  these. 
If  he  alludes  to  the  old  woods,  but  half  remain 
ci  what  I  recollect  when  I  came  to  the  forest. 
If  he  means  the'  open  lands  remaining,  there  are 
heaths  of  which  he  and  Mr.  Cumberbatch  have 
said  30,000  acres  are  worth  but  little,  and  would 
starve  a  Scotch  fir.  Nevertheless,  the  heaths 
seem  to  give  a  surpassing  beauty  to  the  whole, 
are  of  benefit  to  nealth  in  a  densely  wooded 
country,  as  this  must  always  be,  and  provide  fuel 
as  valuable,  or  more  so,  than  coal  to  the  poorer 
population. 

2835.  In  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  inclosing  the  woods,  do  you  think 
that  on  this  Commission  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  are  all  powerful  ? — I  say  that  Mr.  Howard 
has  the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  the 
great  majority  of  the  Commission. 

2836.  When  these  inclosures  were  made,  was 
there  any  publicity  with  regard  to  their  being 
made,  or  oan  you  give  us  any  example  of  an 
inclosure  made,  or  proposed  to  be  made,  when 
the  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  had  not 
any  idea  whatever  of  their  being  proposed  ? — 
Perhaps  I  had  better  state  what  happened  on  a 
particular  occasion  as  an  instance,  in  October, 
1866, 1  suddenly  heard  that  the  Inclosure  Com- 
mission was  to  sit  for  the  purpose  of  inclosing 
many  thousand  acres  of  land.     Nobody  knew 
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i9  -/mk  wbatthoae  luide  were,  or  anythiog  whatever  tbout 
1-9^5.  tbem,  and  tke  Oommiaeion  tras  to«it  in  two  daj«' 
time.  I  iounediately  <wrote  ;n)nnd  to  man  j  af.mj 
friends  who  were  commaners,  and  beoged  rthem  to 
meet  at  Ljndhnrst  on  tiie  «ame  daf7,  but  two 
hours  before  ibe  time.  They  did  ao,  and  ikey 
chose  a  depotaition  eonsisting  bt  Lord  Noan»nti>a, 
Sir  Henry  Faulet,  and  myself,  and  requested  ns 
to  wait  upan  the  Commission  to  urge  objectioni) 
to  their  proceedings.  This  we  did ;  and  what  I 
am  about  to  mention  will  «hoiw  -exaetly  the  way 
in  which  up  to  that  date  all  the  inciosures  had 
been  made.  After  we  bad  stafted  our  objedioiis 
to  tbe  general  prc^osal,  and  our  business  was  »t 
an  end,  a  plan  was  laid  upon  the  table  to  inclose 
a  psrlaculaT  plot  of  lamd  named  Hawk  Hill  rto 
which  I,  who  was  only  there  by  accident,  made 
this  objeotioD:  I  said  that  that  inoloem'e  would 
have  a  very  impcurtant  effect  upon  the  whtde 
village  of  fieauueu,  and  all  the  south-eastern 
district  of  the  forest,  that  ihe  only  goed  pastur- ' 
age  in  the  neighbourhood  was  iBoluded  in  thts 
inclosure,  the  remainder  being  bare  sandy  open 
heath  not  worth  a  farthing.  This  inclosnre  there- 
fore would  have  included  the  only  pastnioge  firmn 
which  the  cattle  is  this  neighbouiiiood  could  get 
feed.  It  would  also  materially  interfere  inth 
the  rights  of  way  of  those  people  who  from  time 
immemorial  have  had  a  passage  norih  and  sooth, 
as  well  as  east  and  west,  through  tbe  proposed 
incloenre.  I  stated  to  the  Commission  that 
not  a  single  individual  offlaamoner  had  any 
idea  that  they  thought  of  inclosing  that  spot. 
I  saw  on  the  Cdmmisnon  about  eight  or  nine 

Etlemen,  and  only  two  persons  who  had  pro- 
ly  ever  ee«n  -or  heara  of  that  ■spot,  oad 
I  said  that  I  oould  not  consider  it  reason- 
able or  fair  that  that  sjpot  should  be  inclooed 
without  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  looal  oobh 
moners,  who  alone  oould  wndeKtand  what  !the 
ri^ts  of  way  were  and  what  the  postunge 
Mquired  ^wos.  I  was  there  solely  and  entirely 
by  accident;  and  baring  mode  these  r«mo»- 
stnuKses  the  ConmisBion  i^^ed  to  adjourn  this 
portioular  indesure. 

2637.  I  sappoee  if  the  commoners  bod  not  had 
tbe  benefit  of  your  oaeaally  becoming  aoqxtainted 
with  what  was  taking  place,  that  indosure  would 
hove  passed  and  been  mode,  -and  a  great  injury 
would  have  been  thereby  done  to  the  inhabitants 
without  their  knowledge  P — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

2838.  Do  you  think  that  Aero  are  other  in- 
stances in  the  forest  of  a  like  nature  ? — ^I  think 
up  to  tiiiat  period  every  indosuro  had  been  made 
in  the  dork ;  and  I  think  on  that  same  day  all 
the  subsequent  inciosures  that  were  going  to  be 
made  were  treated  in  the  same  way  ;  because  I 
remained  in  Lyndburst,  and  not  a  single  com- 
moner was  asked  as  to  any  one  indosure. 

2839.  Since  that  there  has  been  more  publicity, 
has  not  there? — ^The  Commission  after  that 
passed  a  resolution  that,  for  the  future,  a  month's 
notice  should  be  given,  and  plana  and  specifica- 
tiods  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  1  believe 
ance  then  that  has  been  carried  out;  but  that 
does  not  apply  to  all  the  highways  stopped  pre- 
viously, or  all  the  inciosures  made  previously, 
which  affected  the  commoners  in  any  district. 

2840.  I  have  one  question  to  ask  you  -with 
regard  to  the  inciosures  that  have  been  made 
Muce  1855 ;  I  l^ink  you  said  generally  that 
nearly  all  the  trees  thart  were  growing  on  these 
iacloBures  before  they  were  made  were  felled  ? — 
In  all  the  inciosures  tiiat  were  mode  from  1855, 
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eomepA  the  two  instagwea  of  £)n^|fatweod.aBd  DuBe 
Skroeh,  on  -whidi  there  -were  <mly  a  itw  old  trees 
stondiog,  all  the  item  have  beea  cut  sraa^ 
smooth  except  <one  dump  in  Wood  i^idley,  and 
one  at  JPuck  Pks,  and  •some  trees  on  Bolder 
Wood  Hill,  wJiidi'in  my  ofMnifon  oi^t  never  to 
have  been  endoeed  at  oU.  The  oaleiras  invari- 
ably-to  out  everythiog  snack  omeoik 

2841.  I  suppose  we  may  -take  it  tiiat  Denny 
Wood  is  l^e  only  wood  that  has  eirer  been  in- 
doaed  as  a  whole  and  left  standing  ?>— Yea. 

2842.  Then  yon  would  sot  ibear  out  Mr. 
Howard's  statement  to  am  that  he  has  not  out  the 
(»namental  timber  in  the  incloeures  that  have 
been  made  sinae  he  has  been  inoffioe? — ^I  should 
say  that  Mr.  Howard'«  statement  was  ^reverse 
of  t^e  foot. 

2843.  I  think  when  Denny  Wood  was  spared, 
it  was  about  Ae  time  that  Mr.  Faweett's  resolu- 
tion was  poased  in  the  Home  of  Gommons  ? — 
Yes ;  I  have  always  ^nawd  that  it  was  spared  in 
cODseqiience  of  Mr.  Fawoett's  reaolutioa. 

^44.  is  there  anything  that  you  eon  -eu^^est 
to  the  Coimnittae  as  a  romedy  for  ^  state  of 
tkiogs -which  hoe  arisen  in  the  veoent  ananag«- 
ment  of  the  forest? — ^To  'put  the  management  in 
different  hands,  and  have  a  new  mode  of  eieotiiig 
tke  verderers. 

2845.  Would  yoa  oonfine  that  eleetion  to  t^ 
freeholders  of  the  forest? — ^Yes;  I  diould  cer- 
tainly not  go  beyond  the  fonest. 

2848.  You  mean  the  freehdders  conneoted 
with  the  forest,  and  who  have  forestd  rights  ? — 
Freeholders  connected  with  the  forest  hdding 
forestal  rights. 

2847.  Do  you  think  that  anything  con  be  done 
with  regard  to  the  Deer  Removu  Act ;  would 
you  recommend  that  it  ehoold  be  amended  in 
some  way  er  another;  I  do  not  ask  you  the  way 
in  which  you  think  it  ought  -to  be  aaiended,  but 
do  vou  think  that  it  shJouM  be  amended! — I 
think  it  is  impossible  to  go  on  witii  the  Deer 
Bemoval  Act  in  its  present  sbape. 

.2848.  Is  it  on  this  principle  that  you  would 
propoee  its  amendment,  that  the  Legldatare 
never  oould  have  meant  to  pass  an  Act  which, 
would  have  the  effect  of  extangaidiing  the>oom- 
moners'  rights? — 'I  should  think  certainly  it 
never  could  have  meant  to  do  that. 

2849.  And  on  that  gtrmnd,  cm  the  ground  of 
equity,  you  think  that  snraething-should  be  done  ? 
— Mo^  decidedly. 

2850.  I  undentood  you  to  say  that  from  -your 
wwn  experience  of  having  planted  trees  yourself 
in  ihe  open  fiimst,  ymi  Abosk  aconsideraWe  crop 
of  timber  might  'be  caioed  in  the  open  fomot  by 
the  planting  of  individual  tsees  F— ^I  am  quite 
oertain  it  could  foe  at  on  «xtreaHly  small  oost, 
and  with  great  benefit 'to  the  notion. 

^51.  I  suppose  if  justanosro  hereandanacre 
there  were  temporarily  railed  oflPibr  the  porpoae  of 
growing  young  timber,  diatwouid  assist  it  very 
mudi,  would  it  not  ? — I  should  say  not  an  inch  of 
ihs  old  wood  should  be-soenokaed. 

.2852.  You  think  not  ?— Certainly  not;  tliat  b 
the  last  thing  in  tbe  worid  dut  ought  to  be  dme. 

2858.  Do  you  soy  that  ou  tbe  ground  that  if 
indosed  it  would  get  so  filled  upiwi&undei^rowtJa 
as  to  become  impassable  ?— Yes,  and  also  -that  it 
is  not  required. 

Chairman.  ' 

0854.  You  have  a  great  odmirstioil  for  tiie 
forest? — Yes,  mwe  than  anything  eke  I  know- 
in  England. 

2855.  Do 
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Chairman — continued. 

2855.  Do  70U  find  that  admiration  shared  by 
persons  who  come  from  a  distance? — I  do,  by  all 
classes  and  hj  politicians  of  all  parties. 

2856.  Are  there  many  picnic  parties  to  the 
forest? — There  are  constant  picnic  parties  and 
parties  of  pleasure  to  the  forest. 

2857.  Do  they  come  from  a  great  distance,  or 
from  the  neighbouring  towns  ? — They  come  from 
Christchurch,  Bournemouth,  Ringwood ;  in  fact 
firom  all  the  neighbouring  towns  round,  and  very 
largely  from  Southampton. 

2858.  Southampton  is  some  distance  from  the 
forest,  20  miles,  is  it  not  ? — Y«s,  but  they  come ; 
and  one  day  I  saw  all  the  linendrapers  of 
Southampton  come  in  a  body,  with  their  wives 
and  children. 

2859.  They  get  across  from  Southampton  by 
Beanlieu,  do  tney  not,  and  Hythe  ? — Yes,  and 
by  tiie  railroad  too. 

2860.  Have  you  considered  any  proposals 
under  which,  without  separation  by  statute,  the 

ertion  of  the  forest  applicable  to  pasturage  might 
dealt  with  as  a  regidwted  pastuire,  and  tJl« 
woods  and  the  inclosures  for  growing  timber 
might  be  r««erv«d  ta  the  Crown  for.  the  purpose 
of  growing  tkaber  ? — Do  you  mean  in  sever- 
asce  ? 

2861.  Not  in  legal  severance,  but  in  actual 
severance  ? — Under  fence,  may  I  ask. 

2862.  Perhaps  it  might  be  necessary  to  fence 
in  some  cases?— I  have  considered  that  matter, 
but  I  have  always  considered  it  woijjd  be  des&ruc- 
tioD  and  ruin  to  the  forest. 

2863.  Yo«  think  that  it  would  he  impracticable 
to  carry  out  any  arrangement  of  the  kind  which 
would  respect  the  rights  of  both  parties,  and  pre- 
vent the  misunderfltandings  which  have  arisen 
daring  recent  years  ? — I  am  quite  sure  that  if 
you  gave  the  Woods  and  Forests  the  power  to 
deal  with  any  portion  of  the  forest  in  neehold, 
they  would  immediately  make  use  of  it  for  every 
conceivable  kind  of  abomination. 


C%ai>man— continued. 

2864.  But  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Woods 
and  Forests  might  be  restrained  from  using  it  for 
any  other  purpose  than  for  the  purpose  of  grow- 
ing timber ;  would  you  object  to  a  proposal  under 
which  they  should  have  the  right  to  make  use  of 
this  land  without  the  intrusion  of  the  commoners' 
cattle,  for  the  purpose  of  growing  timber  only  ? 
— ^I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  give  them 
any  power  whatever ;  they  have  a  great  deal  too 
much  already.  In  every  instance,  what  I  see  is 
that  they  have  invariably  done  everything  they 
possibly  can  to  mar  and  spoil  every  point  of 
beauty  in  the  forest.  Where  they  have  planted 
they  have  formed  their  inclosures  with  some  sharp 
and  hideous  angle  in  every  direction;  and  by 
making  them  contiguous  for  miles,  they  have 
stopped  our  rights  of  way,  awd  freedom  of  move- 
ment ;  and  I  should  say  that  they  have  done  every- 
thing tbey  possibly  could  to  carry  out  Mr.  Cum- 
berbatch's  letter,  that  is  to  say,  to  depreciate  the 
rights  of  the  eoramoners. 

2865.  I  think  you  are  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ei»tioD,aT«  you  not? — Yes, 

2866.  Have  the  Association  ever  tried  the 
Question  of  rights  of  way  with  the  woods  and 
forests  ? — It  was  tried  in  my  person. 

2867.  Yon  9««t!ed  to  the  Committee  just  now 
that  you  had  removed  a  fence  which  subjected 
ron  to  an  action  at  latw,  and  that  you  thought  it 
better  on  the  whole  not  to  defend  that  action.  I 
want  to  ask  you  whether  the  Association  on  be- 
half of  any  individual  has  at  any  time  tried  the 
question  of  right  of  way  in  the  forest  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

2868.  The  claims  which  residents  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood make  <rf  a  right  to  pass  along  ancient 
track  ways,  which  have  been  inclosed,  have  not 
been  submitted  to  any  judicial  tribunal  ? — Legal 
opinions  have  been  taken  on  both  sides  I  under- 
stand, but  they  are  totally  at  variance. 

2869.  But  they  have  not  been  adjudicated 
upon  ? — They  have  not  been  adjudicated  upon. 


Mr.  LoveU, 

18  Jane 
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Mr.  CH4.BLES  PiKK,  le-calkd;  and  further  Examined. 


L(»d  ffemy  Seett 

2870.  I  BKLlSYE  that  you  wish  to  hand  in  an 
answer  to  Sir  William  Harcourfs  question  as  to 
valuation,  which  you  were  not  able  to  answer  at 
the  time  that  he  put  it? — ^Yes.  This  is  the 
answer  I  wish  now  to  give  to  his  question :  25  /. 
per  acze,  t^e  value  of  timber  at  30  years,  is  equal 
to  9<.  per  acre  per  annum,  nearly.  Thisistalnng 
for  granted  that  all  the  wood  at  the  ezpirstion  of 
30  years  would  be  of  the  value  of  this  best  acre. 
Taking  one-fourth  of  this  growth  in  an  open 
forest  it  gives  2«.  3<2.  per  acre,  and  taking  one 
lialf,  it  gives  4<.  6</.  per  acre  as  against  2«.  9d., 
which  is  exactly  the  mean,  and  I  think  fairly  re- 
presents the   annual  natural  growth  of  timber 


L(»rd  Hmry  <Sc«<l— ^M)ntiatted. 

under  fair  conditions  of  being  preserved  by  the 
growth  of  hollies,  thorns,  etc. 

2871.  Then  there  is  a  correction  which  you 
wish  to  make,  I  believe,  in  what  you  stated  to  us 
just  now  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  Fletchwood. 
In  making  the  calculation  that  you  made  then, 
did  ^ou  intend  to  say  that  it  was  of  the  average 
quality  of  the  whole  forest? — No,  I  expressly 
said  that  it  was  the  average  quality  of  the  timber- 
growing  forest,  because  I  applied  the  2  s.  9d.  to 
the  10,000  acres.  Therefore,  there  could  be  no 
mistake  as  to  what  the  meaning  of  my  answer 
was. 


Mr.  Pmk. 
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Tuesday,  22nd  June,  1875. 
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Mr.  Ernest  Noel. 


Earl  Percy. 
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WILLIAM  HENRY  SMITH,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaie. 


Mr.  Francis  Compton,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr. 

Compton. 

23  Jun? 
1875. 


Chairman. 

2872.  I  THINK  you  are  a  Barrister,  are  you 
not,  and  a  Member  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ? — Yes. 

2873.  And  have  you  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  New  Forest? — Yes,  I  have  lived  there  a 
great  deal,  indeed  all  my  life. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

2874.  What  was  the  position  of  your  father 
in  the  New  Forest? — He  had  a  property  in  the 
north-east  of  the  forest ;  that  yellow  piece  on  the 
map,  surrounded  by  the  forest,  and  he  was  a 
verderer,  and  took  great  interest  in  the  matters  of 
the  forest  for  many  years. 

2875.  And  your  brother  is  now  an  owner  in  the 
forest,  is  he  not  ? — He  is. 

2876.  Of  the  manor  of  Minestead  ?— Of  the 
manor  of  Minestead. 

2877.  Is  the  acreage  a  little  over  2,000  acres  ? 
— The  whole  acreage  is  about  2,000  acres,  I  be- 
lieve, but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  waste,  I  tldnk 
about  600  acres  of  it  waste. 

2878.  I  need  not  ask  you,  therefore,  if  yon  are 
particularly  well  acquainted  with  the  New 
Forest  ? — Yes,  I  ought  to  know  it  very  well  in- 
deed. 

2879.  You  know  it,  I  suppose,  but  physically, 
I  may  say,  and  also  as  regards  the  population  ? — 
Yes ;  1  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  population, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  smaller  commoners 
and  freeholders ;  I  have  talked  to  them  a  great 
deal  all  my  life. 

2880.  Are  there  a  great  many  small  freeholders 
in  the  forest? — There  are  a  great  many  small 
freeholders,  and  a  great  many  small  tenants.  I 
think  the  Committee  can  see  the  number  of  all 
freeholders  merely  by  looking  at  this  book  of 
claims,  published  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods :  I  think  you  will  see  there  1,300  claims 
of  rights  of  common ;  but  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion are  for  very  small  holdings,  one  acre,  two 
acres,  up  to  15 ;  it  certainly  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  Committee  to  see  in  that  book  of  claims  an 
official  record  of  the  number  of  small  freeholders 
which  still  exist  there;  and,  besides  the  small 
freeholders  there  are  a  great  number  of  small 
tenants.  Taking  that  property  of  my  brothers, 
for  instance,   the    numoer  of  claims   sent  in  in 


Lord  Henry  Sles/f— continued. 

1854,  practically  for  about  1,000  acres,  was 
between  90  and  100;  very  small  holdings  in- 
deed. 

2881.  Were  the  greater  portion  of  those  sus- 
tained before  the  Commission  ? — Yes,  I  think 
they  were  all  sustained. 

2882.  There  has  been  some  complaint,  has 
there  not,  generally  throughout  the  forest  that 
the  small  fteeholders,  from  want  of  knowledge, 
were  not  able  to  sustiiin  their  claims  before  the 
Commissioners? — Yes,  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  complaint  amongst  the  small  men  in  that 
way.  What  happened  in  1854  wae  this :  that  the 
Conunission  sat,  and  the  big  1  andowners  came  there 
provided  with  their  claims  in  order,  and  with 
counsel  and  solicitors,  and  the  Office  of  Woods 
came  similarly  provided,  and  objected  to  everr 
claim,  and  the  effect  was  that  a  great  many  small 
men  failed  to  substantiate  their  claims ;  a  great 
many  of  the  smaller  men  who  were  entitled  to 
rights  of  common  lost  them,  from  their  own 
neglect,  no  doubt,  but  still  they  thought  it  rather 
hard  that  the  l»w  should  be  put  in  force  so 
severely  against  them. 

2883.  With  regard  to  that  Commission,  per- 
haps it  may  not  be  in  your  recollection,  but  was 
it  not  stated,  when  the  clauses  were  put  into  the 
Bill  of  1851  for  ascertaining  the  rights  of  the 
commoners,  that  the  Crown  would  be  indifferent 
to  these  claims? — I  do  not  know  how  that  was. 
It  certainly  has  not  been  so.  The  Woods  and 
Forests  appeared  there  with  their  legal  advisers, 
and  objected  to  every  claim ;  and  the  Committee 
will  see,  if  they  look  at  this  book,  what  a  number 
of  small  claims  were  disallowed. 

2884.  In  fact  it  came  to  this,  I  suppose,  that 
everybody  had  to  sustain  his  claim  against  the 
objections  made  to  it  ?-^ Yes,  and  the  Com- 
missioners called  upon  everybodv  to  substantiate 
their  rights  to  common,  and  if  they  did  not  sub- 
stantiate their  rights,  they  were  disallowed  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

2885.  You  are  acquainted,  I  daresay,  with  the 
character  of  these  freeholders,  are  you  not  ? — 
Yes,  I  know  many  of  them  very  well  indeed, 
and  talk  to  them  a  great  deal,  and  cannot  help 
knowing  a  great  deal  about  the  character  of  the 
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population.  I  think  this  has  been  stated  by 
others,  but,  speaking  from  my  own  experience 
of  them,  I  may  say  that  these  small  freeholders 
and  small  tenants  are  a  most  respectable  class  of 
men.  lliey  live  on  their  small  holdings ;  they 
work  in  the  forest  at  wood  cutting  at  different 
times,  and  sell  things  in  the  neighbouring  towns, 
and  they  are  a  claiss  which  I  snould  tlunk  the 
Conmiittee  would  bo  very  sorry  to  see  ex- 
tinguished ;  a  very  good  class  of  men  indeed,  and 
a  very  large  class. 

2886.  And  with  regard  to  the  smaller  farmers, 
the  tenants  of  smaller  farms  which  have  common 
rights,  I  suppose  that  the  value  of  the  common 
rights  to  them  is  of  very  great  importance,  is  it 
not? — Well,  I  have  turned  my  attention  a  great 
deal  for  the  last  few  years  to  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  extinction  of,  or  any  serious  inter- 
ference with,  common  rights  upon  the  small  free- 
holders and  the  small  tenants,  and  1  think  there 
is  no  doubt  that  those  who  considered  the  matter 
would  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  any  serious 
interference  of  that  kind  would  simply  extin- 
guish the  whole  class.  As  it  is  now,  a  small 
freeholder  lives  upon  five  or  six  acres  of  land, 
and  he  keeps  a  cow  and  a  mare  and  breeds  a 
pony,  and  is  enabled  by  means  of  his  forest  rights 
to  do  that ;  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  if  he  lost 
his  forest  rights,  even  if  he  got  compensation  for 
them,  he  would  disappear  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
And  in  a  similar  way  with  regard  to  the  small 
tenants;  if  you  took  away  the  forest  rights  or 
made  them  useless  by  inclosing  all  the  land 
round,  these  small  tenants  would  disappear;  the 
landowners  would  be  obliged  then  to  let  their 
farms  on  a  much  larger  scale;  nobody  could 
afford  to  live  and  pay  rent  on  holdings  of 
five  to  ten  acres.  1  do  not  think  that  it 
-would  be  a  very  bad  thing  for  the  large 
landowners;  certainly  in  many  respects  it 
would  not  "What  would  really  happen  would 
be  this,  that  all  these  small  freeholds,  little 
angles,  which  now  interfere  with  larger  estates, 
would  have  to  be  sold,  and  the  large  landowner 
would  be  left  in  this  position,  he  would  have 
some  lai^e  farmers  under  him  instead  of  a  great 
many  small  ones,  and  he  would  be  able  to  buy  up 
all  the  small  men  ;  and  if  he  got  compensation 
for  forest  rights,  he  would  not  only  bring  his 
estate  into  a  ring  fence,  but  make  no  bad  thing 
of  it.  It  would  come  to  this,  that  the  large  man 
would  simply  absorb  the  smaller  men. 

2887.  I  suppose  you  have,  to  a  certain  degree, 
seen  that  that  has  been  the  result  of  inclosures  in 
other  parts  of  England? — I  believe  it  has;  I 
have  no  special  knowledge.  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  the  case  here. 

2888.  Then  I  suppose  the  results,  so  far  as  the 
value  of  the  rights  of  these  freeholders  and  tenants 
goes,  would  be  the  same  if  they  were  planted 
out? — If  their  rights  were  seriously  interfered 
with  by  plantations  inclosing  them,  then  that 
"(vould  nave  nearly  the  same  effect  as  depriving 
them  of  their  rights.  It  would  not  be  worth 
while  for  them  to  turn  cattle  out  into  the  thrown 
out  inclosures,  and  if  they  had  any  great  dis- 
tances to  go  the  lights  of  pasture  would  be  nearly 
worthless. 

2889.  In  fact,  it  would  be  virtual  inclosure 
without  compensation  ? — Yes,  of  course  they  get 
no  compensation  then. 

2890.  They  would  be  even  worse  off  than  if 
there  was  an  inclosure  with  compensation  ? — 
Yes. 

0.100. 
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2891.  Then,  as  a  class,  you  are  willing  to  tes-      Oompton. 
lafy  to  the  excellence  of  their  character  gene-      ja'Tire 
rafly? — Yes;  they  are  a  class  which  no  doubt         j^_. 
the  Committee  are  aware,  is  very  uncommon  in 
England  now,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are 

a  very  r^ectable  class. 

2892.  The  tenants  are  something  like  the  good 
yeoman  class,  I  presume,  and  the  freeholders  are 
a  sort  of  peasant  proprietors,  which  they  could 
not  be  without  forest  rights  ? — No,  they  do  not 
often  rise  above  that  condition,  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  fall  below  it. 

2893.  Have  they  expressed,  so  far  as  you 
know,  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  inclosures 
which  have  been  made  ? — Yes,  they  are  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  what  has  been  done  since 
1851.  They  are  dissatisfied  with  these  inclosures 
being  set  out  without  their  having  any  voice  in 
the  matter ;  all  they  know  is  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Commissioners  go  and  sit  at  Lyndhurst 
and  set  out  inclosures  which  very  often  very 
seriously  interfere  with  their  enjoyment  of  theur 
rights ;  they  find  a  great  piece  of  land  inclosed 
cutting  them  off  from  the  pasture,  and  they  have 
had  nothing  to  say  to  it,  and  I  think  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  what  they  hear  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Commission  for  setting  out  inclosures. 
They  believe  that  the  Office  of  Woods  settle 
upon  a  particular  tract  of  land  for  inclosure  with- 
out any  regard  to  what  may,  best  be  spared  by 
the  commoners,  and  that  the  Commissioners  are 
over-reached  by  the  Office  of  Woods ;  that  these 
gentlemen  go  there,  and  the  Office  of  W  oods  tell 
them  that  they  must  set  out  so  much  land,  and 
that  not  being  able  to  deal  with  a  Department 
and  a  good  deal  of  official  knowledge,  they  have 
been  so  subservient  to  the  Office  of  Woods  that 
they  have  not  consulted  either  the  interests  of  the 
public  or  those  of  the  commoners  so  much  as  they 
ought  to  have  done. 

2894.  And  I  suppose,  to  a  certain  d^ree,  your 
own  opinion  would  concur  in  that,  would  it  not? 
— Well,  I  am  afraid  it  is  so.  These  gentlemen 
are,  many  of  them,  friends  of  mine ;  and  I  hope 
they  will  not  take  it  ill ;  but  I  think  they  were 
over-reached  by  the  Office  of  Woods,  certainly  in 
inclosures  made  under  the  Deer  Removal  Act ; 
I  think  they  were,  practically,  told  that  they 
must  set  out  for  inclosure  land  fit  for  growing 
oak,  in  fact,  the  best  land ;  and  they  did  not  take 
into  consideration  the  power  that  they  had  under 
the  Deer  Removal  Act,  of  setting  out  land  which 
was  fit  for  the  growth  of  other  trees  besides  tim- 
ber trees. 

2895.  In  fact  they  have  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration that,  whereas,  luder  the  Act  of 
William  the  Third,  they  were  obliged  to  take 
oak  land  alone,  by  the  Act  of  1851  they  were 
allowed  to  grow  other  trees,  so  that  they  could 
take  land  of  less  good  quality  ? — No.  I  think 
the  Office  of  Woods  selected  the  best  bit  of  land 
they  could  think  of  for  incloeure ;  and  with  few 
exceptions  it  was  agreed  to  as  it  was,  the  Com- 
mission not  being  ready  with  any  alternative 
plan ;  and,  no  doubt,  they  did  very  much  what 
they  were  told  by  the  Office  of  Woods. 

2S96.  In  fact,  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that 
the  view  which  was  expressed  in  what  is  called 
Mr.  Cumberbatch's  celebrated  letter  has  been 
carried  out? — Yes;  these  small  men  certainly 
believe  that  since  1851  the  Office  o£  Woods,  with  a 
view  to  an  inclosure,  which  was  thought  for  many 
years  to  be  imminent,  did  do  their  very  best  to 
enhance  die  value  of  the!  Crown  property,  in 
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CovftM,  making  u«e  of  tiw  provision*  of  the  Act  of  P»r- 
32  Juiw  liament  for  that ;  »nd  with  a  view  of  diminishing, 
]K7<.  as  far  as  the^  coald,  tbe  conmon  rights  ;  so  that, 
in  the  event  of  «a  inclosure,  those  common  rights 
should  he  of  kss  valoe  as  compared  with  tbti 
share  which  would  be  given  to  the  Crown.  They 
believe  that  No  doufaii,  Mr.  Cmnberbatch's  letter 
was  made  very  pnbiic,  and  they  oonnect  that 
widi  what  ther  see  of  the  pdicy  of  the  Office  of 
Woods ;  and  they  certainly  believe  that.  Every 
one  of  them  would  tell  ynu  the  same  thing. 

2897.  That  letter,  I  suppose,  might  very  well 
be  taken  as  the  recommendation  of  a  ptiblic  ser- 
vant who  wished  to  do  the  beet  for  hia  employer ; 
bat  it  assumes,  I  suppose,  rather  a  different  ch&< 
lacter  when  the  employer  endorses  it  himself, 
does  it  not  % — 'I  do  not  kn6w  that  my  opinion  is 
worth  anything  about  that ;  bat,  of  course,  these 
small  men  observe  that  diis  letter  was  made 
public,  and  that  it  is  a  sort  of  dedamtion  of 
poliey  which  hne  never  been  repudiated  by  his 
raperior. 

2898.  I  suppose  you  bav«  known  about  fence 
month  and  winter  heyning,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 
My  father  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  what  took 
place  in  tfa«  Bill  of  1851 ;  at  that  time  I  did  not 
take  mnch  port  in  it,  but  since  that  time  I  have 
helped  him  a  great  deal^  since  I  have  b<?ea  called 
to  the  Bar,  in  his  dealings  with  these  different 
vfBces  with  r^^rd  1o  t&rt.  I  have  heard  it 
stated  here  tbat  the  Act  of  1851  was  the  result 
<rf  a  bargain  made  between  the  Crown  and 
tbe  commoners,  in  whioh  my  father  and  Lord 
Malmesbury  (^peared  to  represent  the  cch»> 
moners.  I  am  quite  sure  thai  nothing  of  that 
kind  occurred.  My  father  was  a  verderer,  and 
had  the  strongest  opinion  diat,  as  a  verderer,  he 
bad  no  ri^it  to  take  a  partisan  line  alone,  and 
that  be  was  bonsd  by  ins  oath,  as  a  verderer,  to 
do  his  best  for  both  the  Crown  and  l^e  com* 
moners ;  and  I  am  certain  that  he  never  could 
have  appeared  as  a  partisan  for  one  side. 

8899.  Could  you  tell  as  whether  when  tbe 
rigbt  to  keep  deer  was  given  up  by  th6  Act  of 
1851,  h«  believed  that  the  rights  connected  with 
the  deer  went  with  it  ?— He  believed,  ae  every- 
body else  did  after  hearing  what  Mr.  Gardiner 
and  Lord  Seymour  bad  to  say,  that  all  that  the 
A«t  of  1851  did  was  to  abolish  the  deer,  afld  to 
abolish  the  forest  law  connected  with  the  deer, 
including,  of  course,  fence  month  and  winter 
heyning;  keeping  by  that  seventh  clause  the 
forest  MW  in  all  other  reacts,  but  that  aU  the 
forest  law  connected  with  the  deer  ceased  with 
the  cessation  of  the  right  to  keep  deer. 

2900.  In  fact,  he  was  very  much  devoted  to 
the  idea  of  a  forest,  and  did  not  wish  to  sec  tbe 
forest,  as  a  forest,  disappear  ?— Yes  ;  and  so  far 
from  his  thinking,  or  anybody  thinking,  that 
fence  month  and  winter  heyning  was  still  pre~ 
served,  in  the  year  1861  (I  think  it  was)  he  and 
another  verderer  ordered  a  drifb  of  tlte  forest 
during  fenee  month,  and  the  Crowa  officials 
refused  to  allow  their  servants  to  drive ;  and  we 
went  and  got  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Montague 
Smith  bn  uat  ymy  point,  as  to  whetfadr  tiie 
decision  of  the  Commissioneirs  of  1854  about  the 
fence  month  and  virinter  heyning  was  not  nUra 
vires.  The  impression  that  we  all  bad  then,  w^ae 
that  with  the  cessation  of  tbe  right  to  keep  deer, 
the  forest  law  connected  with  the  deer  had  oeosed 
(dso,  and  the  Commissioneini  had  no  pow«r  t»  in- 
force  the  fonce  month  and  vrinter  hcTuing ;  but 
Mr.  Montague   Smith,  who  was  an  exoellent 


Lord  Htnry  itfcaitf— •centinied, 
lawyer,  gave  a  very  decicted  omnioii  that  it  waai 
witbin  their  power,  and  that  me  Comraissiooers- 
were  quite  rigfa«  in  deciding  that  wader  th*  Act 
of  1851  tbe  commoaen  had  ao  r^kt  in  the  fore^ 
daring  fntce  month  and  iwintgr  heTning.^ 

Sir  WilUcm  Hareourt. 

2901.  Do  you  happen  to  haiv«  that  opinion  ?->• 
I  can  send  for  it. 

Lord  Henri/  Scott. 

2902.  I  think  nobody  will  contend  that  there 
ia  any  doubt  that  the  forestal  r^ts  of  the  Crtown 
in  that  respect  are  saved  ?-^^nce  Mr.  Montaguo 
Smith's  opini«o,  we  hav«  had  no  earthly  doubt 
that  the  effect  of  that  Act  was  to  presM-ve  thd 
forest  law  connected  with  the  deer,  aad  we  stiQ 
think  so. 

2903.  I  suppose,  at  ib«  time  of  tbe  passing  of 
the  Bill  of  1851,  the  coaomonera  had  nothii^  to 
go  by  excpt  Mr.  Gardiner's  own  interpretalioa 
of  toe  seventh  clause,  wfaieb  he  gave  to  the  Com- 
ntitte«  ?— I  do  net  know  that  tha  email  oommoneri 
went  very  accurately  into  those  matters,  bnt  they 
believed  that  when  the  deer  went  all  forest  law 
connected  with  them  went  too ;  and  they  were 
very  mneh  dissatisfied  when  forest  law  was  ea» 
forced  afterwards ;  they  thought  that  they  wer« 
hardly  used. 

2904.  But  the  verdeiers  thought  that  the 
Forestal  Court  was  saved,  and  other  foreat 
rights  of  the  Crown,  whatever  they  might  be  t 
—Yes,  there  is  no  idea  that  forest  laws,  ether 
than  those  connected  witb  tbe  deer,  were  inter* 
fered  with  by  the  Act  ef  1851. 

2905.  They  remained  as  they  were?— They 
remained  as  they  were, 

2906.  I  think  you  have  given  somc  attention, 
have  you  not,  to  use  extent  of  the  rights  of  ooni» 
mon  in  the  forest  ?— Yes,  I  have  paid  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  question,  what  was  the 
actual  effect  upon  the  email  freeholder  or  small 
tenant,  od'  having  forestal  rights.  I  have  talked 
to  a  great  many  o£  tbeu,  ana  I  think  I  made  this 
out  very  satisfactorily,  that  upon  a  small  piece  of 
five  to  10  acres  which  was  kept,  I  do  not  mean 
farmed  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  kmt  as  many  of 
those  pieces  are,  for  pasture,  for  the  purpose  dt 
turnixig  out  in  the  auumier  and  aaaintaimng  the 
cattle  m.  the  winter,  levaocy  and  aonchaufsj,  a 
small  man  might  keep  rather  more  than  a  cow 
an  acre  in  that  way. 

Sir  ff^iam  Hareourt. 

2907.  Yon  mean  per  acre  of  the  land  that  be 
had  in  cultivation  ? — Yes ;  that  he  could  get  hay 
and  grass  enough  on  it  to  keep  the  cow  in  the 
winter,  when  he  tamed  the  animal  out  in  the 
stunnwr.  I  mean  land  that  is  kept  for  that  very 
purpose,  and  that  purpose  only,  of  which  there  is 
a  good  deal. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

2908.  About  on  acre  and  a  half  to  a  oow  ?->^ 
About  a  cow  an  act«,  as  nearly  a>  we  can  make 
out. 

2969.  What  is  your  own  view  of  tbe  present 
position  of  affairs  in  the  forest  as  regards  the  ia- 
closnres  ?—  In  what  way  ? 

2910.  I  want  to  know  wbetber  you  think  that 
a  great  extension  of  inclosuces  in  the  forest  would 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  tiie  rights  of  the 
eonnnoners  ?<>~I  think  that  perhaps  the  Com- 
mittee had  better  get  it  from  the  men  themselves ; 
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Aej  are  more  ftU«  to  say  wltftt  ttte  efSsct  would 
be. 

J91I.  I  Bopttose  yoa  tu*  seqaamted,  are  j<m 
»ot,  wkli  the  Old  woode,  the  omamentaJ  timber  in 
iDw  forest  ? — Yes. 

2912.  And  I  nropose  they  have  been  very  m»- 
teriallj  diminished  in  your  time  ?— Yes,  immense 
tracts  of  it  have  been  cut  iown  and  replaced  with 
fir-trees  in  rows. 

2913.  And  witb  re^acrd  to  that  which  remuns, 
4o  you  see  any  deteneration  in  its  character? — 
If  yon  speidc  of  the  old  woods,  no. 

2914.  Do  you  know  Sarrernake  at  all  ? — Yes, 
I  have  been  more  than  once  over  Savemake 
Park. 

2*15.  Have  you  been  .there  at  all  lately? — 
Yee,  I  was  there  three  or  four  days  ago. 

2916.  Is  there  a  large  stock  of  cattle  and  deer 
kept  in  ^tsct  forest  ? — Yes,  there  are  a  great  many 
red  and  fallow  deer,  and  cows  and  ponies,  a  very 
grewt  quantity  ef  them. 

2017.  And  did  you  at  «11  observe  whether 
there  was  nnicfa  young  timber  growing  up  in 
Savernake  Forest? — In  one  part  of  the  perk 
tiiere  is  a  great  quantity  of  oik  about  25  years 
old ;  it  had  aill  evidenEly  been  planted  at  the  same 
tinae. 

2918.  Cpuld  yeu  form  any  opinion  as  to  wbe- 
<S>er  that  was  natural  growth  or  not  ? — I  should 
say  it  was  not ;  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  planted. 
Ah  <he  trees  were  the  sfime  age  in  Iftrnt  part  of 
tiie  park. 

2919.  But  it  was  not  inclosed  ? — No,  it  was 
not  inclosed. 

Earl  JPa\^, 

29S0.  Witii  regM^  to  <th«  portions  of  the 
forest  rtfaot  have  been  seleoted  for  plantation,  do 
jcm  ^uk  ^beA  they  have  been  selected  bo  as  to 
interfere  wiA  the  rights  of  way  ? — I  think  they 
xaerriy  picked  ottt  the  beat  bits  of  land  for  tim- 
ber, and  took  Ae  dmnoe  as  to  whether  they 
crossed  roads  or  not 

8921.  What  has  been  the  efireot  ? — You  cannot 
'look  at  that  map  without  seeing  that  inclosures 
o£  nales  together  interfere  very  much  with  the 
rights  of  way ;  they  look  the  gates  in  the  sum- 


2022.  Do  you  look  upon  'fhait  as  a  serione  in- 
Aerferenee  with  "Axe  rights  of  the  oommoners  ?— 
Tbey  complaiu-of  it  a  great  deal,  that  they  cannot 
^et  aoross. 

Mr.  Rodwell. 

292S.  You  have  a  list,  1  understood  you  to 
say ;  what  is  the  number  of  commoners  there  ? — 
This  is  the  official  list  published  by  the  Commia- 
eioners,  who  decided  upon  the  claims  of  rights  of 
common  in  1854,  Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  Mc 
Gale,  and  Mr.  Barstow. 

2924.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  sumll  oommoneT»? — A  great 
number. 

2925.  I  suppose  you  cannot  give  us  the  exact 
.number,  for  instance,  of  commoners  who  hold 
under  10  acres  ?— I  believe  that  has  been  handed 
in  to  the  Committee  already. 

2926.  Your  opinion,  as  I  .understand,  is  that 
if  any  comjpensation  were  t;)  be  given  to  these 
commoners  in  respect  of  their  small  holdings, 
tbat  is,  to  give  them,  for  instance,  an  acre  of 
land,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  it  would  practically 
sweep  them  away?-^I  am  q.uite  sure  it  would. 
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Neith«r  there  nor  anywhere  else  can  a  enmll  s»an 
live  on  five  or  six  acres  of  land ;  and  if  you  gave 
him  aa  acre  or  half  an  acre  more,  that  would 
af»ke  no  difference,  he  would  sin^ply  have  to  go. 

2927.  And  all  their  habits  in  life  would  be 
changed  '—Entirely. 

2928.  They  can,  1  presume,  maJce  a  eubsisteoee 
aa  tbey  are  now? — Yes. 

t929.  And  they  would  have  to  be  converted 
from  small  landowners,  as  they  are  now,  to  a  state 
•f  labourers  f — Yes,  they  would  cease  to  exist  as 
a  class  altogether. 

2930.  It  would  reviJutionise  the  whtJe  of  that 
ekes  ? — Entirely ;  the  class  would  disappear. 

2931.  Do  you  think  that  would  l>«  desirable? 
—I  think  myself  it  would  be  very  undesirable, 
because  they  are  a  very  good,  respectable  class, 
and  very  independent,  and  a  class  that  you  will 
find  nowhere  else,  and  a  class  that  fares  very  well 
there. 

2932.  And  do  you  tlunk  that  it  would  savour 
of  crueltyalmost,  to  disturb  them  in  their  present 
state  ? — They  would  disappear  utterly. 

2933.  Have  you  formed  any  view  at  all  as  to 
the  suggestion  of  giving  the  commoners  gene- 
rally, or  I  will  take  the  larger  commoners^  comf- 
pensation  for  their  rights,  as  the  land  was  ab- 
sorbed for  1)1  anting  purposes,  as  was  suggested  to 
Mr.  Squarey  the  other  day ;  he  was  asked  some 
questions  as  to  whether  it  would  be  practicable 
and  desirable  to  give  compensation  to  the  com- 
moners, as  the  land  was  taken  In  for  the  purposes 
of  inclosure,  that  is  to  say,  that  if  a  commoner 
had  a  right  over  500  acres  of  uninclosed  land,  a 
certain  number  of  acres  of  land  should  be  given 
to  him  as  compensation  ufter  the  land  had  been 
planted  upon  and  inclosed  ? — That  would  do  well 
enough  for  the  rights  of  mast,  but  I  cannot 
imagine  that  any  acreage  of  thrown  out  inclosures 
would  do  for  pasture.  The  pasturage  in  the 
thrown  out  inclosures  is  worthless,  or  nearly  so. 

2984.  He  admitted  that  in  some  portions  where 
there  are  beech  trees  and  fir  trees  there  would  be 
no  herbage  worth  using? — In  the  thrown  out 
inclosures,  the  pasturage  is  worth  little  or  nothing. 
What  they  do  then,  is  to  cut  down  the  ■whole 
thing  smooth,  plant  fir  trees  in  rows,  that  is 
merely  for  shelter,  and  then  when  the  oak  can 
stand  without  the  shelter,  they  cut  down  the  fir 
and  leave  the  oak  very  thick,  and  there  is  nothing 
of  any  importance  tmder  it. 

293f>.  I  think  you  used  the  expression  that  you 
thought  the  commoners  in  the  legislation  of 
1851  had  been  *•  over-reached  "  ? — They  thought 
so. 

2936.  And  do  you  think  so?— Well,  yes,  I 
think  they  were.  iThey  certainly  did  not  get  what 
they  thought  tbey  had  got. 

2937.  There  was  a  misapprehension,  to  put  it 
in  that  way  ? — A  very  decided  one ;  indeed,  the 
commoners  were  not  represented  as  commoners  at 
all  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Ryder. 

2988.  What  amendment  of  the  Aqt  of  1851 
would  you  propose  ? — Well,  I  should  hardly  like 
to  give  an. opinion  on  that  point  What  the  com- 
moners object  to  of  course  is  the  gradual  absorp- 
tion of  the  wliole  of  the  land  which  is  available 
for  pasture  under  tbe  rolling  power  of  that  Act, 
if  it  is  a  rolling  power.  They  see  plainly  enough 
that  if  things  were  to  go  on  as  they  did  for  15 
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years  after  the  Deer  Bemoval  Act,  the  rights  of 
pasture  would  simply  disappear. 

2939.  Then  the  first  point  would  be,  to  make 
that  point  clear  as  to  the  rolling  power,  if  it  did 
not  exist  ? — Yes. 

2940.  "Would  there  be  any  other  amendment 
that  you  would  suggest? — I.  think  the  whole 
thing  turas  upon  that,  as  to  what  amount  of 
pasturage  is  left  for  the  commoners  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned. 

2941.  Without  any  further  inclosures  ? — That 
is  what  they  would  like. 

2942.  And  do  you  think  that  that  would  be 
equitable  to  the  Crown  ?— I  really  hardly  like 
to  give  an  opinion  upon  a  point  of  that  kind ;  that 
goes  into  the  question  so  very  much  as  to  whether 
the  Crown  got  too  much  compensation  in  1851 
for  the  removal  of  the  deer.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  am  capable  of  giving  an  opinion  upon  that 
point. 

Sir  Willuim  Harcourt. 

2943.  I  see  that  in  some  of  the  evidence  it  has 
been  said  that  the  amount  of  deer  kept  was  in 
old  days  about  7,000  head,  and  latterly  about 
3,000  head;  do  you  know  how  that  was? — I 
know'  that  it  was  veiy  much  diminished ;  a  good 
many  deer  died  during  some  hard  winters,  and 
they  diminished  the  number  of  deer  at  one 
time. 

2944.  And  I  saw  also  that  it  was  said  that 
about  three  acres  was  what  would  be  appropriated 
for  the  pasturage  of  a  deer  ;  now  if  theie  were 
3,000  deer,  that  would  represent,  would  it  not, 
something  less  than  10,000  acres  ? — Yes. 

2945.  Now  I  do  not  understwid  you  to  say 
that  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  rolling  power 
does  not  exist,  only  that  you  think  it  ought  not 
to  exist? — I  expressed  no  opinion  either  way 
about  it ;  at  least,  I  did  not  intend  to  express 

2946.  Of  course  the  rolling  power  is  a  question 
totally  apart  from  the  actual  inclosure  of  the 
10,000  acres  conceded  by  the  Act  of  1851 ;  that 
would  be  a  question  that  would  arise  after  the 
10,000  acres  had  been  taken  in  ? — Certwnly. 

2947.  Then  1  would  ask  you  to  consider  those 
two  things  separately.  Now  assuming  the  Crown 
to  exercise  the  rights  of  inclosure  given  it  in 
1851,  by  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  10,000  acres, 
what  you  say,  the  commoners  fear  is,  that  if  the 
rolling  power  is  indefinitely  exercised  the  pasture 
might  be  entirely  extinguished  ? — Yes. 

2948.  That  would  be  met,  would  it  not,  by  a 
condition  that  after  the  10,000  acres  were  in- 
closed, the  rolling  power  should  not  be  exercised 
except  under  conditions  which  would  preserve 
always  to  the  commoners  an  equal  amount  of 
pasturage  ? — Certainly. 

2949.  For  instance,  supposing  that  after  the 
10,000  acres  were  inclosed  this  condition  were 
made,  that  no  further  lands  should  be  taken  in 
under  the  rolling  power,  unless  the  land  thrown 
out  were  equivalent  in  value  of  pasture  and  pan- 
nage to  that  taken  in  ? — Yes. 

2950.  That  would  be  a  security  against  that 
danger  ? — Yes. 

2951-  I  mean  assuming  that  there  was  some 
impartial  arbitration  established,  which  should 
determine  that  the  value  of  the  lands  th/own  out 
should  be  equal  in  respect  of  the  enjoyment  to 
the  commoners  to  the  value  of  the  lands  taken 
in?— Yes. 


Sir  William  Harconrt — continued. 

2952.  In  that  way,  and  subject  to  conditione- 
of  that  kind,  the  roUing  power  would  not  be  in- 
jurious to  the  commoners,  would  it? — No;  my  ' 
own  belief  is  that  you  would  find  it  almost,  if  not 
quite,  impossible  to  give  pasturage  in  thrown  out 
inclosures  of  any  viuue ;  I  do  not  believe  that  it 

is  of  any  value. 

2953.  Now  take  the  thrown  out  inclosures; 
which  should  you  say  was  the  part  that  had  the 
largest  trees,  thinnest  on  the  ground  where  of 
course  the  pasturage  might  be  expected  to  be 
best  ? — They  manage  the  thrown  out  iuclosurea 
upon  a  system,  they  thin  out  the  oaks  in  the  way 
they  think  best  for  the  growth  of  the  timber,  but 
they  leave  them  very  thick  on  the  ground. 

2954.  Which  is  the  thrown  out  inclosure  where 
there  are  the  largest  trees  ;  take  Bentley,  is  that 
one  ?  —Yes. 

2955.  Now^  taking  that  as  an  instance,  would 
that  be  the  most  favourable  instance  for  ^6  pas- 
ture under  the  trees  of  the  thrown  out  inclosures  ? 
— That  is  one  quite  of  the  old  ones  ;  I  suppose  it 
is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  what  pasturage  you 
might  expect  under  high  trees. 

2956.  What  sort  of  condition  is  the  pasturage 
in  there  ?  —There  is  little  or  none  under  the  high 
trees,  nothing  worth  having  I  should  think.  This 
has  been  the  effect  oddly  enough  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  deer  there,  and  in  many  other  places, 
a  very  dense  growth  of  young  hollies  under  these 
high  trees ;  I  should  not  think  that  the  pasturage 
in  either  of  the  Bentieys  was  worth  having  at 
all. 

2957.  Why  is  it  that  there  is  more  of  the 
hollies  there  than  in  the  ancient  woods  ? — I  think 
in  the  old  woods  where  the  trees  grow  thick  it  is 
just  the  same  thing,  and  there  is  no  difference  at 
all ;  but  practically  in  the  thrown  out  inclosures 
they  keep  the  trees  very  much  thicker  than  they 
are  in  the  ancient  woods;  and  then  these  old 
woods  are  not  continuous,  but  they  are  inter- 
spersed with  what  they  there  call  lawns  where 
there  is  pasturage,' 

2958.  Then  you  would  apply  that  to  tjie  ancient 
woods  also,  that  wherever  there  was  any  consider- 
able growth  of  wood  the  pasturage  under  that  is 
not  of  very  great  value,  but  only  among  the 
lawns  which  Re  between  the  trees? — Yes;  like 
all  old  woods  the  trees  do  not  grow  regularly, 
but  you  get  a  thickish  clump,  and  then  a  lawn, 
and  then  sometimes  trees  growing  thin. 

2959.  'I  hen  you  would  agree  with  Mr.  Esdaile, 
that  practically  speaking,  that  which  can  pro- 
perly be  called  old  woodland  is  of  little  gr  no 
value  for  pasturage  at  all,  whether  ancient  or 
modern? — Not  under  the  high  trees,  certainly 
not. 

29S0.  What  sort  of  age  are  the  fir  treds  cut 
which  have  been  used  as  nurses  ? — I  think  that 
the  usual  rule  about  these  inclosures  is  that  they 
throw  them  out  in  about  40  years  from  the  first 
planting.  They  plant  the  young  fir  trees,  and 
then  they  cut  them  out  and  make  pit  props  of 
them. 

2961.  Af^er  40  years  all  the  fir  trees  would  be 
gone,  would  they  ? — ^They  leave  a  few,  but  prac- 
tically they  are  nearly  gone. 

2962.  In  the  ancient  woods  the  young  trees  at 
present  are  not  growing  up  at  all,  are  they,  tu 
speak  of? — The  fact  is  that  that  is  such  a  vexed 
question  that  I  can  hardly  answer  it.  In  tfomn 
they  are,  and  in  some  they  are  not,  I  believe ; 
but  this  certainly  is  quite  true,  that  at  present  in 
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the  old  \voods  there  are  few  or  no  young  trees 
25  years  old. 

2963.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  that  the  Crown  should  ha>f€  the  power 
amidst  the  old  woods  to  inclose'  small  patches  of 
a  iew  acres  in  extent  for  a  certain  period  to  allow 
the  young  trees  to  grow  up ;  do  you  think  that 
would  be  a  good  thing  ? — I  think  there  would  be 
an  enormous  difficulty  in  doing  that  Theee  old 
woods  are  ^  mixed  up  with  these  lawns,  and  to 
inclose  bits* of  the  old  woods  by  themselves  would 
be  enormously  expensive  in  point  of  fencing. 

2964.  I  am  only  speaking  of  a  few  acres,  patches 
of  a  few  ucres,  to  allow  the  trees  to  get  up ;  do 
you  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  ? — I  really 
do  not;  I  think  it  would  entirely  destroy  the 
character  of  the  old  woods.  The  cattle  new  to 
some  extent  pierce  through  the  underwood,  and 
lliat  is  not  so  much  a  wood  as  a  forest ;  you  would 
destroy  that  character ;  and  if  you  kept  the  cattle 
out  they  would  have  a  very  thick  growth  of 
underwood,  and  1  should  have  thought  the 
expense  would  have  deterred  them  from  doing 
that. 

2965.  You  said  that  in  the  old  woods  there 
were  few  trees  25  years'  old ;  how  would  you 
propose  to  renew  the  timber  of  these  ancient 
woods  ? — I  have  always  heard  that  the  cutting  of 
fern  has  always  destroyed  the  young  trees. 

2966.  You  have  told  the  noble  Lord  that  at 
Savemake  you  saw  a  part  of  the  forest  wherfi 
there  were  trees,  but  that  those  were  planted 
trees  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  were. 

2967.  You  do  not  know  whether  in  their  early 
days  they  had  a  fence  round  them  ? — No,  I  do 
not.  / 

2968.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
in  the  interests  of  the  commoners,  if  there  were 
some  organisation  by  which  they  might  govern 
themselves  in  tlie  way  of  exercising  tneir  rights 
and  regulating  them,  if  there  were  some  repre- 
sentative body  by  which  the  commoners  might 
regulate  their  enjoyment  of  common  rights  ? — 
If  you  mean  something  like  a  regulated  common 
under  the  Inclosure  Act,  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  something  of  that  kind  is  very  much 
required.  The  turning  out  is  exercised  a  great 
deal  now  by  people  who  have  got  no  right  to 
do  it,  and  also  used  in  excess  by  mose  who  have ; 
there  is  no  control  at  all,  and  the  powers  of  the 
verderers  for  that  purpose  are  too  limited. 

2969.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  easy  to 
make  an  arrangement  by  which  the  commoners 
should  be  aBle  to  have  representatives  who  would 
establish  regulations  which  would  prevent  the 
value  of  their  rights  of  common  being  diminished  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  it  would.  There  was  a  Bill  intro- 
duced in  1871  by  the  Office  of  Woods  which 
provides  for  something  of  the  kind. 

2970.  And  in  addition,  that  the  commoners 
might,  I  suppose,  if  they  thought  fit,  greatly 
im{>rove  the  waste  for  their  own  purposes,  by 
drainage  and  so  forth,  so  that  the  actual  yield  in 

{>oint  of  pasture  of  that  great  tract  of  uninclosed 
and  might  be  improved,  might  it  not? — I  think 
BO  ;  I  think  there  is  a  great  capacity  for  improve- 
ment in  the  management. 

2971.  Therefore  it  would  be  quite  possible  by 
the  improvement  of  uninclosed  waste  to  really 
provide  quite  as  much  pasture  as  exists  at  pre- 
sent, even  though  the  inclosures,  for  the  purposes 
of  timber  growing,  were  increased? — I  am  hardly 
able  to  answer  that  question.     That  sort  of  pro- 
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portion  would  depend  so  entirely  upon  the  amount 
to  which  it  was  increased. 

2972.  However,  you  do  think  that  the  waste  is 
capable  of  being  greatly  improved  in  point  of 
pasture  ? — Yes, 

2973.  If  the  rights  of  the  Crown  were  exer- 
cised to  the  extent  given  by  the  Act  of  1851, 
apart  from  the  rolling  power,  there  would  be 
about  36,000  acres  of  wood  out  of*  about  63,000 
acres  of  forest,  would  there  not? — I  think  at 
present  the  existing  and  thrown  out  inclosures 
are  about  20,000  acres  nearly,  and  there  are  about 
5,000  acres  of  old  wood;  that  is  about  25,000 
acres. 

2974.  About  5,000  acres  not  yet  inclosed 
under  the  Act  of  1851  ?— Yes. 

2976.  That  would  leave,  practically  speakinar, 
somewhere  about  33,000  acres  of  waste  now  used 
for  no  purposes  whatever  except  for  common  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  m  that  tract  of  country  there  is  neatly 
30,000  acres  of  heath  land,  that  land  which  Mr. 
Glutton  described  as  being  ahnost  valueless.  I 
think  he  gave  it  a  rental  of  1  «.  6  d.  an  acre,  and 
very  little  of  that  land  has  been  inclosed.  I  think 
you  yourself  pointed  out  one  or  two  bits  of  that 
land  in  the  more  modern  inclosures,  but  very 
little  of  it  has  been  inclosed. 

2976.  And  do  the  commoners  not  use  that  at 
all  ?— It  is  of  ver^  little  value ;   it  is  valuable 
for  turbary,  but  of  very  little  use  for  pasturage 
There  is  some  pasture,  but  not  much. 

Mr.  Cotcper-Temple. 

2977.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  thrown  out  in- 
closures were  so  thinned  that  thex*e  would  remain 
about  30  or  40  trees  to  an  acre,  then  the  pasture 
might  be  of  service  to  the  cattle  ? — Yes  ;  in  this 
place  that  I  was  looking  at  some  three  or  four 
days  ago  at  Savemake,  the  young  oaks  of  about 
30  years  old  were  left  a  considerable  distance 
apart,  none  less  than  20  yards  apart,  and  many 
of  them  30  yards  apart,  and  there  was  very  little 
pasturage  there ;  it  was  all  fern  under  it  almost. 

2978.  But  you  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
thrown  out  plantation  in  the  forest  at  the  present 
moment  in  which  the  trees  are  far  enough  apart 
to  allow  the  grass  to  get  light? — No,  nothing 
like  it ;  they  are  quite  close. 

2979.  Do  you  think  that  the  right  of  cutting 
turf  does  more  harm  to  the  soil  than  it  gives  ad- 
vantage to  those  who  have  the  right  of  turbary  ? 
— It  does  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  soil ;  they 
cut  the  turf  chiefly  upon  the  high  heath  land. 
The  soil  over  the  gravel  I  do  not  suppose  is  at 
the  outside  three  inches,  and  they  pare  the  whole 
surface  of  the  soil ;  it  does  a  great  deal  of  harm 
to  the  soil. 

2980.  It  is  ob\'ious  that  there  cannot  be  pas- 
ture where  the  right  of  turbary  is  so  generally 
exercised  ? — No,  of  course  they  cut  the  turf  on 
the  heath  land. 

2981.  Do  you  thinks  one  could  say  that  the 
value  of  the  land  which  is  now  under  inclosure, 
about  19,000  or  20,000  acres,  represents  in  value 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  best  parts  of  the  forest  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  am  competent  to  say  that ;  I 
think  it  had  better  come  from  professional  gen- 
tlemen ;  but  of  course  I  see  what  everybody  el«e 
sees  there,  that  almost  all  the  good  land  is  inclosed 
and  the  heath  land  left  out;  you  cannot  help 
seeing  that. 

2982.  Practically,  speaking  broadly,  we  may 
say  that  the  good  land  is  already  planted  for  the 
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Department  of  Woods? — Yes;  eome  is  left,  no 
doubt,  but  not  much. 

Chairman. 

2983.  In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  honour- 
able and  learned  Member  for  Oxford,  I  think  youi 
stated  that  the  rights  of  turbary  were  very  inju- 
rious to  the  soil  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it ; 
you  take  off,  in  fact,  the  top  soil. 

2964.  Are  they  very  valuable? — Yes;  I  do 
not  think  the  larger  people  use  them  at  all,  be- 
cause they  prefer  coal ;  but  to  the  smaller  ones 
they  are  very  valuable  ;  yon  never  see  anything 
but  a  turf  fire  in  a  cottager's  house. 

2985.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  right  to  con- 
sider that  question,  at  all  events  in  ctealing  wi^ 
the  forest,  the  question  oi  compensation  for  the 
rights  of  turbary  ? — Yes,  but  l  think  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  compensate  a  cottager  for  his 
rights  of  turbary. 

2986.  But  looking  to  the  iaterestsof  all  classes, 
the  interests  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  individuals,  do  you  not  consider  that  it  is  a 
question  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  some 
way  ? — Yes ;  there  is  no  question  that  the  right 
of  turbary  is  a  most  wasteful  process. 

2987.  I  think  you  said  that  planting  out  an 
inclosure  without  compensation  is  a  apeciesof  con- 
fiscation of  the  rights  of  commoners  ? — Yes ;  of 
course  it  is  obvious  to  everybody  that  if  you  re- 
place what  formerly  was  pasture  by  s(Hnething 
which  is  not,  the  persons  who  have  the  rights  of 
turning  out,  lose  their  pasture. 

2988.  If  that  is  so  do.  you  propose  that  an  Act 
of  Parliament  which  was  passed  in  1851,  and 
which  was  passed  to  authorise  planting,  should 
not  be  acted  upon  ? — I  would  rather  not  express 
an  opinion  of  that  kind.  I  merely  wished  to  give 
evidence  as  to  what  the  effect  of  the  operation  of 
tiiat  Act  has  been  upon  the  forest 

2989.  Is  not  this  species  of  confiscation,  if 
you  are  pleased  to  call  it  so,  incidental  to  any 
planting  which  may  be  carried  out  on  a  common? 
— Yes :  I  do  not  think  you  can  plant  trees  on  a 
place  which  is  fitted  for  pasture  without  destroy- 
mg  the  pasture. 

2990.  Then  common  rights  must  be  held  sub- 
ject to  that  incident  ? — Certainly ;  it  is  a  mere 
question  of  extent  as  to  whether  you  destroy  the 
whole  of  it,  or  only  a  part. 

2991.  That  is  to  say,  whether  it  is  fair  and  rea- 
sonable to  carry  out  these  powers  to  the  full  ex- 
tent to  which  the  lord  of  the  soil  has  the  right  to 
plant  ? — Yes  ;  what  I  wish  to  say  is  this,  that  if 
it  is  carried  out  toties  mtoties,  then  the  pasturage, 
and  the  rights  which  depend  upon  it,  will  proba- 
bly disappear. 

2992.  Under  the  arrangement  which  exists, 
the  commoners  having  the  risrht  of  pasturage,  and 
the  lord  of  the  soil  having  the  right  of  planting, 
is  not  a  dissatisfaction,  a  dissatisfaction  in  which 
you  yourself  have  described,  unavoidable,  unless 
one  surrenders  to  the  other? — I  think  it  is  ;  and 
I  do  not  myself  find  the  same  fault  with  the 
Office  of  Woods  that  many  people  have  done.  I 
believe  that  all  they  have  done  since  the  Act  of 
1851  has  been  what  they  thought  it  their  duty  to 
do.  No  doubt  they  were  pressed  to  show  that 
60,000  acres  produced  some  financial  result,  and 
they  had  to  cut  down  timber  and  manage  it  for 
th?t  purpose ;  and  I  think  they  have  managed  this 
property  very  much  in  the  manner  in  which  a  good 
agent  would  manage  a  property  for  rather  a  severe 
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employer.  I  mean  that  they  ibund  dwrasdvea 
entrusted  with  certain  powers  under  Ae  Act  <rf 
1851,  and  they  believed  that  an  inclosure  was 
imminent,  and  they  used  those  powers  to  make 
the  property  of  the  Crown  of  as  ranch  value  as 
possible ;  and  if  the  interests  of  the  public  and 
the  commoners  interfered,  they  must  yield  ;  I 
believe  they  did  nothing  but  what  tihey  siniplj 
believed  to  be  their  duty. 

2993.  Would  you  suggest  that,  pn  gronads 
of  equity,  it  would  be  ri^t  that  the  Com- 
missioners  of  Woods  shonld  now  surrender  to  the 
commoners? — Of  course  what  the  commraiers 
want  is  to  have  some  arrangement  by  which 
their  rights  of  pasture  shall  not  be  wholly  de- 
stroyed. That  is  the  sort  of  general  feeling 
they  have  got;  the  smaller  men,  without  vaj 
very  definite  idea  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

2994.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  you 
propse  that  the  Act  of  1851  should  be  re- 
pealed?-! think  that  if  the  Connaittee  wish  to 
keep  these  small  commoners  at  all,  to  preveat 
their  disappearing,  and  wirfi  to  keep  the  iorest  ia 
any  degree  an  open  forest,  it  must  be  amended 
in  some  way,  not  repealed,  periiaps;  but  some  of 
the  provisions  altered. 

2995.  Would  yon  desire,  or  suggest,  that  we 
diould  go  back  to  the  eon^tkm  of  affairs  in 
1851,  and  sUrt  as  from  that  point  again?— It 
would  be  venr  difficult  to  do  that,  to  retrace  our 
steps.  No,  I  should  suggest  to  make  some  ar- 
rangement now  by  amending  that  Act,  which 
would  be  fair  in  the  present  state  of  thii^s.  I 
do  not  think  that  yon  could  go  back. 

2996.  But  if  you  desire  to  amend  the  Act 
of  1851,  so  as  to  make  it  fair,  having  regard  to 
the  present  state  of  things,  must  not  yon  con- 
sider the  rights  which  were  conferred  by  Paiw 
Hament  in  1851  ? — ^You  mean  the  rights  conferred 
both  upon  the  Crown  and  the  commoners?  We 
have  always  considered  that  that  Act  was  passed 
under  a  misapprehension,  that  the  Crown  and 
the  commoners,  and  those  who  represented  the 
public,  were  at  cross  purposes,  and  that  the  Act 
was  passed  rather  in  a  hurry,  and  that  it  had  a 
meaning  which  was  not  understood  by  those  who 
were  interested  in  it. 

2997.  That,  of  course,  is  capable  of  ascertain- 
ment. I  suppose  there  are  persons  who  could 
prove  to  the  Committee,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
moners, that  the  Act  was  passed  in  1851  in  a 
hurry,  and  without  proper  consideration  of  the 
rights  of  the  commoners  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

2998.  Although  the  commoners  appeared  by 
counsel  and  by  their  agent  before  the  Com- 
mittee ? — Yes ;  there  was  no  association  of  com- 
moners then.  They  had  no  time  to  meet,  and 
they  had  no  meetings,  and  the  smaller  men 
were  not  represented  at  all.  A  few  of  the  big- 
ger men  went  to  the  expense  of  retaining 
counsel,  and  so  on,  and  did  the  best  they 
could. 

2999.  And  they,  in  your  judgment,  did  not  re- 
present the  interests  of  the  smaller  men  ? — No, 
not  at  all. 

3000.  You  apprehend,  I  understand,  that  the 
commoners  would  disappear  if  the  Act  of  1851 
were  carried  out  ? — Yes ;  if  that  rolling  power  is 
exercised  to  the  fullest  extent,  vou  must  inclose 
so  much  of  the  land  round  where  these  small 
people  live,  that  their  rights  of  pasturage  would 
disappear.  I  think  you  cannot  look  at  that 
map    without    seeing    that,    on    this    side    of 
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Minefttead  Manor  (jtotntiMg  to  it),  the  whole  is 
either  proposed  or  actual  inclosure ;  that  is,  on 
the  soatb-west  aide.  Oa  the  north-east  side 
there  is  the  Mine  thine.  There  is  a  very  little 
patoh  on  the  north,  and  hardly  anything  on  the 
sooth,  which  is  not  taken  or  {Koposed.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  rights  of  commoners  of  those  who 
liv«  there,  who  are  very  niimerotts,  must  dis- 
appear if  that  were  done. 

3001.  ThequeetioB  4^  the  rolling  power  would 
not,  of  course,  come  into  play  until  incioeures  are 
tlu«wn  oat,  and  tfcat  is  not  at  idl  a  near  or  pro- 
bable event,  I  aupiehend,  is  it? — The  Crown 
have  not  exanasad  their  power  of  inclosing  yet 
to  the  fullest  eitent.  There  are  many  tbousaad 
acres  whidi  they  are  entitled  to  iackee  under 
the  Act  of  1851. 

3008.  15^  to  tlM  extfflit  to  which  the  Crown 
have  e^umaed  their  power  of  inclosing,  has  aay 

£raetical  evil  been  suffered  by  the  oommoners ; 
ave  they  diminidked  in  numbers,  or  have  they 
diminished  in  position? — I  think  they  have 
slightly  diaainiMied  in  numbers;  I  think  that 
tiiere  are  fewer  small  freeholderB  about  tiiat  part 
which  I  know  beat,  thui  there  were  in  1851, 
Aoi^  not  very  moeh ;  and  I  diink  that  pro- 
bably the  CoaHiittee  wo«dd  like  to  hear  m>m 
themselves  (some  of  them  are  coming)  what  they 
think  the  eifeet  of  the  inclosure  has  been,  and  to 
what  extent  they  are  injured  by  it. 

3003.  Are  you  of  opinion,  writh  your  great 
knowledge  of  the  forest,  that  they  have  really 
suffered  any  sensible  loss  by  the  exercise  of  the 

rwers  of  inclosure  since  the  Act  of  1851  ? — Yes, 
think   that    they  have    suffered    very   much 
indeed. 

3004.  If  they  have,  they  have  diminished  in 
position  and  in  numbers,  I  suppose  ? — They  have 
been  so  much  helped  lately  that  they  have 
done  very  well.  The  price  of  ponies  has  in- 
creased, so  that  many  of  them  make  a  good  deal 
of  money  by  breeding  ponies  and  turning  out. 
They  are  not  badly  off  now ;  the  price  of  po- 
nies has  increased  something  like  double  or 
treble  what  it  was  20  years  ago,  and  they  make  a 
very  good  thing  in  that  way ;  but  I  thmk  they 
will  tell  you  that  the  value  of  the  turn  out  has 
suffered  veiy  much  since  1851 ;  I  do  not  think 
they  complained  before  that  time  at  all. 

3005.  Who  are  the  persons  who  exercise  this 
rightgenerally ;  are  they  small  freeholders  of  from 
five  to  ten  acres  of  whom  you  speak,  or  are  they 
fanners  holding  larger  farms  who  possess  land, 
entitled  to  common  rights,  or  hold  land  from 
landlords,  which  is  entitled  to  common  rights, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forest? — The  larger 
farmers  turn  out  very  little ;  it  is  the  small  men 
to  whom  the  right  is  of  value. 

3006.  Those  of  whom  you  speak  as  enabled  to 
keep  a  cow  an  acre,  in  proportion  to  their  own 
occupation  ? — Yes. 

3007.  ilre  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  oompenaate  that  class  of  smaller  free- 
holders for  their  right ;  the  right  which  you  state 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  keep  of  a  cow  an  acre  ? — 
TSo ;  I  am  sure  no  compensation  in  the  way  of 
land  would  meet  the  case  ;  if  yon  were  to  give  a 
man  who  has  five  acres  half  an  acre  without  the 
forest  rights,  he  wovld  disappear. 

3008.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  his 
cattle  that  may  be  turned  out  ? — Levancy  and 
conchancy ;  the  man  has  the  right  to  turn  out 
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in  the  summer  the  number  of  beasts  that  the  land      Comfttam. 
will  maintain  during  the  winter.  ^  j^g, 

3009.  But  is    that    a  limit    that    practically         i§75. 
exists? — Not  in  the  least.     Something  is  very 

much  required  to  restrain  it  to  that.  It  is  practi- 
cally common  without  stint ;  there  is  no  control 
over  the  number  turned  out,  not  a  bit. 

3010.  Then,  besides,  as  a  fact,  they  do  turn 
out  in  winter,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

3011.  The  ponies  run  in  the  forest  all  through 
the  winter  ? — They  do  very  often.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  worth  very  mudi,  but  they  think  some- 
thing of  it,  and  they  do  turn  out  in  the  winter. 

3012.  At  all  events,  many  of  them  are  not  un- 
der tiie  neeeesity  of  finding  feed  for  their  ponies 
daring  winter  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  done  to  a 
very  great  extent ;  but  it  is  done,  no  doubt 

3013.  I  think  you  have  been  present  in  the 
room  when  other  witnesses  have  given  evidence 
as  to  the  feeling  which  exists  in  uie  forest  with 
reference  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests ;  I  think  one  witness  stated  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  suggest  any  mode  of  arrange- 
ment with  which  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  would  have  to  do ;  are  you  of 
opinion  that  any  arrangement  is  possible  which 
would  respect  the  ri^ts  of  both  parties,  and  pre- 
vent the  misunderstandings  which  have  arisen 
during  recent  years? — Well,  I  should  hope  so. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  Committee  have  observed 
tiiat  there  is  a  very  considerable  animus  shown, 
on  both  sides  in  this  controversy,  between  the 
Office  of  Woods  and  the  commoners  ;  but  I  do 
not  in  the  least  see  why  they  should  not  live  in 
harmony  together,  just  as  the  lord  of  a  manor 
Kves  in  harmony  with  his  tenants,  who  have 
rights  of  common  over  his  waste. 

3014.  And  you  propose,  as  a  modus  operandi, 
that  something  should  be  done  with  the  Act  of 
1851  which  would  respect  the  rights,  of  com- 
moners as  they  exist,  and  there  you  would  leave 
it ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes ;  that  was  what  I  said, 
certainly. 

3015.  Is  that  your  suggestion  as  to  the  course 
to  be  adopted  ? — Yes,  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
moners. I  have  been  throughout  trying  to  speak 
in  the  interest  of  the  small  commoners,  and,  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  I  think  that  is  what 
they  want. 

3016.  I  think  I  must  ask  you  something  more ; 
you  have  an  Act  of  Parliament  before  you  which 
has  been  carefully  considered,  and  which  is  the 
law  of  the  land;  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  ask 
you  whether  you  think  it  would  be  right  that  it 
should  be  done,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  do  so, 
for  two  reasons ;  that  the  Act  was  passed  in  a 
hurry,  without  the  commoners  being  sufficiently 
represented,  and  that  the  Act  has  certainly  had 
a  very  different  effect  from  what  those  who  were 
concerned  in  passing  it  thought  it  had. 

3917.  Is  it  not  the  case  mat  a  Bill  was  pro- 
moted by  the  commoners  in  1871,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  procure  a  severance  of  the  rights 
of  the  Crown  and  the  commoners  ? — What  hap- 
pened then  was  this  :  the  Government  brought 
in  a  Bill,  of  which  an  entire  severance  was  one 
of  the  provisioos,  that  is  to  say,  ascertaining  the 
respective  rights  over  the  forest  of  the  Crown  and 
the  commoners,  giving  the  Crown  their  propor- 
tion in  fee,  free  from  all  rights  of  common,  and 
giving  the  commoners  theirs ;  and  at  that  time  the 
feeling  of  the  country,  I  think,  was  different  from 
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what  it  is  now,  and  all  the  commoners  thought 
they  could  do  was  to  obtain  the  best  terms  taej 
could  upon  that  principle ;  and  so  they  intro- 
duced a  Bill  something  similar  in  its  scope,  but 
endeavouring  to  obtun  better  terms  for  the  com- 
moners on  that  principle.  I  do  not  think  many 
of  the  commoners  liked  either  of  those  Bills,  but 
we  thought  they  were  the  best  terms  we  could 
expect  to  procure  at  that  time. 

3018.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  provide  now  that  the  rights  of  the  Crown  to 
grow  timber  should  be  ascertained,  and  the  rights 
of  the  commoners  ascertained,  that  the  portion 
reserved  to  the  Crown  should  be  appropriated  by 
Statute  simply  to  the  purpose  of  growing  timber, 
and  that  the  portion  appropriated  to  the  commoners 
should  by  statute  be  appropriated  as  a  regulated 
pasture  lor  the  commoners  generally,  not  allotted 
to  any  individual  commoners ;  do  you  think  that 
would  be  an  impracticable  solution  of  the  matter? 
— It  would  depend  so  very  much  upon  what  pro- 
portion the  Crown  got.  If  the  Crown  got  any- 
thing like  what  we  nave  heard  suggested  by  the 
officials  at  the  Office  of  Woods,  there  would  be  so 
very  little  left  for  the  commoners  that  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  pasturage  left  for  than.  It 
would  depend  entirely  upon  what  proportions 
were  settled  at  that  time  as  being  the  proportions 
respectively  due  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  com- 
moners. 

3019.  Then  do  I  rightly  understand  you  to 
suggest  that  if  the  rights  of  the  conunoners  were 
ascertained,  they  would  be  so  much  less  than 
those  which  have  been  exercised,  that  they  would 
suffer  damage  in  consequence  ? — I  do  not  know ; 
I  quite  coUect  that  the  proportion  claimed  by 
the  Crown  in  case  of  a  severance,  if  it  was 
allowed,  would  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  the 
common  rights  being  of  value.    I  understand  the 

Juestion  that  one  isl)Ound  to  suppone  that  if  the 
loramission  settled  the  respective  rights,  and 
settle  them  furly,  the  commoners  might  lose.  I 
really  have  not  gone  into  that  enough  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  so  or  not. 

3020.  You  would  rather  not  express  an  opin- 
ion?— No;  I  could  not  tell  what  the  result 
would  be. 

Mr.  Cowper^Temple. 

3021.  The  rights  of  the  commoners,  I  presume, 
in  regard  to  cattle,  would  be  the  right  of  levancy 
and  couchancy,  and  with  regard  to  the  pannage 
and  turbary ;  and  then  mi^t  it  not  be  found 
that  the  forest  would  not  sumce  for  giving  to  the 
commoners  all  their  rights,  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  to  the  Crown  all  that  it  claimed;  and 
that,  therefore,  there  would  be  a  conflict  between 
them,  because  the  forest  would  not  be  large 
enough  to  supply  both  their  claims  ? — I  think  it 
is  very  likely  that  it  would  end  in  its  being 
found  that  both  parties  were  worse  off  than  they 
are  now. 

Sir  fVilliam  Harcourt. 

3022.  I  suppose  if  there  were  ever  a  severance 
between  the  Crown  and  the  commoners,  it  would 
ultimately  lead  to  this :  that  that  portion,  at  all 
events,  which  was  given  to  the  commoners  would 
cease  to  be  waste  at  all ;  it  would  become  in- 
closed and  would  be  lost  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  public  altogether,  would  it  not? — No;  I 
do  not  understand  it  would  be  so ;  they  would 
have  no  power  to  sell ;  it  would,  in  my  view. 


Sir  William  Harcourt — continued. 

be  kept  as  regulated  pasture  under  the  General 
Inclosiure  Act. 

3023.  Now  one  question  about  the  winter 
heyning.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  legal  right  of  the  commoners 
was  only  right  to  pasture  for  about  six  months 
in  the  year  ? — Yes. 

3024.  Then  let  us  suppose  that  the  Crown 
were  practically  to  allow  the  commoners  to  en- 
joy it  as  they  do  now.  They  do,  practically,  do 
they  not  ?— They  do. 

3025.  Supposing  that  right  were  given  by  the 
Crown  to  the  commoners,  do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  fair  that  some  precautions  should  be 
taken,  either  in  the  form  of  a  quit-rent,  or  of  some 
definite  declaration,  which  in  the  event  of  an 
ultimate  severance  should  prevent  the  com- 
moners from  cliuming  in  a  partition  as  owners  of 
the  common  for  the  whole  year  ? — Certainly  the 
Crown  imder  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1851, 
have  got  the  right  of  excluding  during  those 
times. 

3026.  I  want  to  call  ^our  attention  to  this, 
that  what  the  Crown,  acting  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  are  afraid  of  is,  wat  if  they  were  to 
surrender  the  right  of  winter  heyning,  and  so 
forth,  to  the  commoners,  the  commoners  might 
use  that  hereafter  in  any  case  of  partition  as 
giving  them  a  larger  claim  in  the  severance  "i— 

3027.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  fair, 
therefore,  that  if  the  Crown  permitted  the  com- 
moners to  enjoy  the  pasturage  the  whole  year, 
the  Crown  should  be  protected  against  any  such 
claim  being  set  up  in  the  future  in  the  case  of  a 
partition? — Many  of  these  rights  of  common 
now,  as  you  would  see  by  this  book  of  claims, 
are  subject  to  small  payments. 

3028.  That  would  easily  be  provided  for,  would 
it  not,  by  having  a  nominal  payment  on  the  part 
ot  the  commoners  as  a  body  which  would  practi- 
cally recognise  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  the 
common  during  six  months  of  the  year? — Of 
course  the  commoners  say  this  about  fence  month 
and  winter  heyning,  that  they  believe  that  the 
compensation  given  to  the  Crown  by  the  Act  of 
1851,  for  the  ceasing  of  the  right  to  keep  deer, 
was  intended  to  be  apportioned,  and  was  appor- 
tioned, taking  into  consideration  that  with  the 
right  to  keep  deer  the  right  to  exclude  cattie  also 
ceased. 

3029.  You  have  told  us  that  you  have  no 
doubt  that  was  a  mistaken  idea  on  their  part  ? — 
Yes ;  but  they  think  the  compensation  was  given 
for  that,  and  it  turned  out  afterwards  that  the 
Crown  kept  it,  and  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  that  right  was  given  up. 

Mr.  Rodwell. 

3030.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason  why  the 
Crown  should  exclude  for  six  months  in  the 
year  the  commoners'  stock,  now  that  the  right  to 
keep  deer  is  abolished  ? — They  simply  consider 
that  as  a  right  which,  in  the  event  of  an  enclosure 
or  partition,  would  be  of  value  to  them  in  appor- 
tioning the  shares. 

3031.  Except  as  a  right  in  that  sense,  there  is 
no  practical  use  in  excluding  the  commoners' 
cattle  for  those  six  months  now  that  the  deer  are 
abolished  ? — No,  none  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

3032.  When  you  spoke  of  the  Bill  of  1871  of 
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Lord  Henry  Scott — continued, 
the  commoners,  the  Commoners'  Bill,  I  think, 
never  got  beyond  the  hands  of  the  commoners 
themselres ;  I  mean  it  never  entered  the  House, 
did  it?— No. 

it033.  And  with  regard  to  the  principle  of 
that  Bill,  was  it  not  framed  on  the  only  terms 
that  were  then  offered  by  the  Office  of  Woods  ? 
- — We  thought  those  were  the  best  terms  we 
conld  get  at  that  time. 

3034.  In  fact,  it  was  not  what  would  emanate 
from  the  commoners  themselves,  but  was  rather 
framed  on  the  terms  of  the  notice  given  by  the 
Office  of  Woods  f— Yes. 

3035.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  turbary, 
do  you  know  at  all  what  its  value  is? — You 
would  get  that  better  from  others ;  I  think  they 
call  the  right  of  turbary  worth  about  a  pound  a 
year  to  the  cottage  ;  some  put  it  more.  I  think 
that  they  all  say  it  is  worth  quite  tiuA  ;  that  the 
letting  value  of  a  cottage  is  increased  by  a  pound 
a  year  when  it  has  got  the  right  of  turbary. 

3036.  We  have  it  in  a  register,  that  about 
1,200  houses  had  the  right  of  turbary  ? — I  dare- 
say. 

3037.  With  regard  to  the  compensation  for 
that  right,  if  it  was  to  be  bought  up  it  would 
represent  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  would  it 
not  ? — It  would  be  very  expensive  indeed  to  buy 
up  the  rights  of  turbary. 

3038.  And  ihe  land  from  which  the  turf  is  cut 


Lord  Henry  •Scoff— continued, 
is  not  of  much  value  for  other  purposes,  is  it  ? 
— The  turf  is  cut  from  heath  on  the  tops  of  the 
hills,  no  doubt  the  land  which  Mr.  Glutton 
thought  the  least  value,  what  he  called  laud  of 
It.  6 (/.  an  acre  in  value. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

3039.  Might  not  that  right  of  turbary  be  very 
advantageously  replaced  by  a  grant  of  fuel  over 
these  growing  woods,  and  so  preserve  the  soil ; 
as  these  plantations  are  growing,  there  would  be 
an  immense  quantity,  of  course,  of  thinnings ; 
could  not  the  turbary  be  replaced  by  a  grant  of 
fuel,  therefore  ? — There  are  fuel  rights  at  present, 
but  I  believe  they  do  not  act  well ;  they  are  not 
very  extensive,  but  some  have  got  them  ;  and  I 
think  the  Office  of  Woods  make  out  that  they 
have  got  to  cut  down  several  hundred  beech  trees 
in  the  year  for  that  purpose,  which  might,  under 
better  management,  be  left.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  fuel  right  at  present  acts  well. 

3040.  Surely,  in  these  growing  woods,  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  give  the  cottagers  an  equivalent, 
or  more  than  an  equivalent,  for  the  turbary,  in 
the  thinnings  of  the  inclosures  ? — ^I  do  not  know ; 
I  have  not  considered  the  subject ;  I  think  that 
the  small  commoners  would  tell  you  very  much 
better  than  I  can,  they  having  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  subject. 


Mr. 
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William  Eoebton,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Cotpper-Temple. 

3041.  How  old  ar«  you  ?-  Fifty-five  years. 

3042.  Have  you  lived  long  in  the  forest? — AU 
ray  lifetime ;  I  was  bom  in  it. 

3033.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farm  you  occupy 
as  a  tenant  ? — One  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 

3044.  Have  you  exercised  forestal  rights 
belonging  to  that  farm  ?— Yes. 

3045.  For  how  long  a  time?— For  24  or  25 
years. 

.  3046.  And  have  you  turned  out  .cows  and 
heifers  ? — I  have  turned  out  heifers  at  different 
times. 

3047.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  formerly  you 
found  it  was  of  great  service  to  you  to  turn  out 
those  dry  cows  ' — It  was. 

3048.  Do  you  remember  the  taking  in  of 
Shave  Green,  Brochis  Hill,  and  Buskitts  Lawn 
inclosures  ? — Yes. 

3049.  Will  you  tell  us  what  happened  by  the 
taking  in  of  those  inclosures,  as  regards  your 
pasture? — It  took  away  all  our  best  pasture. 
The  forest  is  nearly  no  good  to  us  now ;  that  is 
the  thing.  > 

3050.  Were  there  lawns  where  those  inclo- 
sures now  are  ? — Generally  lawns. 

3051.  And  have  you  no  other  good  pasture 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  you 
live  ?— It  is  very  small  what  there  is  lefb. 

3052.  Then  did  you  leave  off  turning  out 
cattle  when  the  inclosures  were  made  ?  —  Not 
when  they  were  made;  but  I  have  now  for  this 
two  years  not  turned  anything  out,  because  I 
found  it  was  very  little  benefit. 

3053.  Why  was  it  that  you  found  it  not  worth 
while  to  turn  out  cattle  ? — Because  all  the  land 
is  taken  in  where  they  fed. 

3054.  But  after  the  inclosures  were  made,  did 
0.100. 


Mr.  Cowper-  Temple — continued. 

you   continue   to  turn  them   out? — I   did  for 
several  years. 

3055.  And  did  you  find  it  any  advantage  to 
you  ? — Yes,  it  was  of  advantage. 

3056.  Do  you  know  many  labouring  men  in  the 
forest  who  rent  cottages  with  forest  rights  ? — A 
good  many. 

3057.  In  your  neighbourhood? — Yes,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  round  where  I  know. 

3058.  What  number  of  acres  is  it  common  to 
have  with  such  a  cottage  ? — Some  have  one,  some 
have  two,  some  three,  four,  five  or  six,  and  some 
may  have  ten. 

3059.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  cows  per 
acre  a  man  could  turn  out ;  that  is  to  say,  suppos- 
ing a  man  has  five  acres,  how  many  cows  do  you 
think  he  could  turn  out? — I  should  think  about 
a  cow  to  an  acre ;  that  is,  turning  them  out  in  the 
summer,  so  that  he  could  make  use  of  all  his  land 
for  the  winter. 

3060.  Do  you  find  that  the  power  of  turning 
their  cattle  into  the  forest  enables  them  to  get  a 
living  much  better  than  they  could  without  it  ? — 

X  OS* 

3061.  Are  these  men  living  by  day  labour? — 
A  great  many  of  them  are ;  they  work  in  the 
forest,  a  great  many  of  them,  ana  do  different 
things,  what  there  is  to  be  done. 

3062.  And  supposing  that  the  forest  was  taken 
awav  from  them  for  the  purpose  of  turning  out 
cattle,  do  you  think  that  they  would  suffer  much 
by  that?— Yes. 

3063.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  be  much 
worse  off? — They  would  be  obliged  to  leave  a 
good  many  of  them  ;  the  place  would  be  no  use, 
no  value  whatever  to  them  ;  even  if  it  were  their 
own  land  it  would  not  be  worth  the  value  to  sell. 

E  B  3  3064.  And 


William 
Egtrton. 
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3064.  And  supposing  that  instead  of  sending 
their  cattle  all  over  the  forest  wherever  they 

Stleased,  they  had  a  small  bit  of  land  given  them 
or  their  own,  would  that  enable  them  to  keep 
cattle  ? — It  would  not  be  as  it  is  now. 

3065.  Who  are  the  men  who  turn  out  ponies ; 
are  they  farmers  ? — Some  of  them. 

3066.  And  small  freeholders  ? — Some. 

3067.  And  labouring  men  ? — Yes. 

3068.  It  is  a  habit,  as  far  ae  you  know,  in  the 
forest  to  turn  out  any  animals  during  the  winter 
months?  —  It  always  haa  been  done  with  the 
exception  of  a  year  or  two  ever  since  my  re- 
memorance. 

3069.  And  what  sort  of  pasture  do  they  get  in 
the  winter  ? — It  is  not  for  what  pasttnre  they  get 
in  the  winter,  it  is  more  for  exercise;  it  is  to 
turn  them  off  and  sow  those  little  pieces  of  land; 
if  they  had  to  keep  them  in  winter,  liioee  little 
pieces  of  land  would  be  of  no  use  to  them. 

3070.  If  they  turn  out  cows  in  the  winter,  are 
they  obliged  to  feed  those  cows  with  hay  ? — Yes. 

3071.  And  the  same  thing  with  the  ponies? — 
Yes,  the  same  thing  with  the  ponies  generally 

.  speaking,  in  bad  weather,  but  the  ponies  not  so 
much  as  the  cows. 

3072.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  woods 
that  have  been  thrown  out  and  the  fences  taken 
away,  so  that  the  cattle  can  go  in  among  those 
woods  ? — I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  them  ; 
there  are  none  near  us,  still  I  know  some  of 
them. 

3073.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  them  that  yoa 
know,  provide  pasture  for  the  cattle? — Very 
small  indeed. 

3074.  Is  there  grass  ? — There  is  no  grass ; 
there  is  nothing  but  the  trees  grown,  they  kill 
everything. 

3075.  And  do  you  find  that  whatever  grass 
there  is,  is  rather  of  a  sour  nature  under  the 
trees  ? — It  will  starve  anything  ;  they  will  not 
eat  anything  there  at  all. 

3076.  What  difference  has  it  made  to  you  do 
you  think,  being  prevented  from  turning  out  the 
cattle  which  you  used  to  turn  out  in  former  days  ? 
— Of  course,  it  is  a  good  bit  of  difference,  but  I 
could  not  say  exactly  what  difference. 

Mr.  Ernest  Noel. 

3077.  What  proportion  of  your  land  ig  in 
arable  ? — I  think  about  half  is  arable  land. 

3078.  You  say,  that  since  the  inclosures  near 
you  were  made,  the  pasture  was  very  much 
diminished  ? — Yes. 

3079.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  smaller  com- 
moners who  have  given  up  keeping  cows  owing 
to  its  diminution  ? — No. 

3080.  Then  they  had  still  enough  left  to  keep 
on  as  they  used  to  do  ? — They  do  keep  on. 

3081.  And  have  they  a  less  number  of  cows 
than  they  used  to  have  ? — That  I  could  not  say. 

3082.  They  have  found,  speaking  generally, 
that  the  pasture  is  sufficient  notwithstanding  the 
inclosures  up  to  the  present  time  ? — ^^Vell,  I  could 
not  say  sufficient,  because  the  best  is  all  taken 
away ;  they  still  turn  out  in  what  there  is  left. 

3083.  But  have  they  the  same  number  of  cat- 
tle as  they  had  ? — No,  they  do  not  do  so  well. 

Sir  William  Hareourt 

3084.  Whereabouts  exactly  in  the  forest  do 
you  live  ? — I  live  at  a  place  called  Cadnam,  very 
near  this  Shave  Grfeen  inclosure. 


Sir  WiUiam  Hareourt — contiaued. 

3085.  How  fax  are  you  from  Shave  Chreen 
iocloaure  ? — My  residence  is  about  a  mile. 

3086.  Which  way,  towards  Rumsey?  — No, 
towards  Lyndhuret. 

3087.  Are  you  towards  Miaoteod,  on  the 
Minstead  side  of  the  iitelosuFe,  or  the  Ramsey 
side  ? — On  the  Rumeey  side. 

3088.  You  are  a  bit  outside  of  the  forest,  are 
you  ? — Yes,  we  are  in  Sir  Hi^uy  Paulet's  masux ; 
we  are  not  actually  in  the  ftire^ 

3089.  What  haa  injured  you  is,  t^e  Brochis 
Hill  incloture  and  the  ^uive  Greea  incloBore  ? 
— Yes,  and  likewise  round  to  E^inga  Giam  Gut- 
ter ;  Shave  Green  was  eur  bert  turning  out,  and 
dien  they  could  ruige  to  Brochia  Hill  or  nwnd 
Kings  Gam. 

30K9O.  Then  yon  turn  out  all  round  Shave 
Green  down  to  Rnfos  Stone  and  Minetead,  and 
all  round  there? — Yea. 

3091.  What  cattle  have  you  got  altogether?— 
I  have  nothing  in  the  forest  at  present,  except  it 
is  four  09  five  mares  or  colts,  no  oow  off  there. 

3092.  Why  not?— Because  I  do  not  think  it 
worth  my  while  to  turn  them  there ;  they  did  not 
do,  and  ao  I  do  not  turn  them  oat. 

3093.  Whoi  did  yon  leave  off  turning  tbem 
out?' — I  have  not  turned  them  out  these  tv» 
years. 

3094.  Do  you  keep  no  cow  at  all  ? — We  keep 
&e  oowB  at  home. 

3095.  You  find  they  do  better  at  home,  do 
you  ? — Yes. 

3096.  How  many  oows  have  you  at  home  ? — 
Twelve. 

3097.  And  how  many  acres  of  land  have  you  ? 
— One  hundred  and  twenty. 

3098.  How  many  cows  used  you  to  turn  out  in 
the  forest  ? — I  used  to  turn  out  seven  or  eight 
heifers,  and  two  or  three  cows,  and  I  turned  out 
my  milch  cows  two  or  three  years  ago,  but  we 
found  it  was  no  use. 

3099.  Your  cows  are  rather  better  animals, 

Serhaps,  than  they  used  to  be  10  years  ago  ? — 
Fot  a  bit  better. 

3100.  Not  a  better  sort  ?— No. 

3101.  Have  you  left  off  turning  them  out  be- 
cause you  found  it  better  keeping  them  at  home 
generally  ? — Because  the  pasture  is  taken  in. 

3102.  That  is  the  reason  why  you  have  kept 
yotu-  cattle  at  home  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hard^. 

3103.  You  say  you  cannot  tell  what  money 
loss  this  has  been  to  you ;  but  can  you  tell  at  all 
what  you  would  be  glad  to  give  for  the  right  to 
turn  out  eight  or  10  heifers  on  to  that  sort  of 
pasture  ? — No,  I  could  not 

3104.  Would  it  be  worth  1  j.  a  head  a  week 
to  you  ? —  Yes,  quite  as  much  as  that. 

3105.  One  shilling  and  sixpence  ? — I  could  not 
say  ;  I  could  not  say  the  value. 

Mr.  Rodwell. 

3106.  You  keep  12  cows  a£  I  understand ; 
where  do  you  feed  them  now ;  do  yon  turn  them 
out  ? — ^In  the  meadows. 

Earl  Percy. 

3107.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  Shave  Green 
indosure ;  what  was  it  before  it  was  inclosed, 
was  it  old  forest  ? — It  was  old  forest,  of  course. 
The  biggest  part  of  it  was  pasture ;  it  was  oar 
best  pasture  land.     There  w«re  some  very  nice 
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Eari  Percy — ooktiaaed. 
-trees  lliere ;  »  hnra  h«e,  and  trees  there.    The 
Weest  part  of  it  was  <rar  beat  feeding  kmd^  is 
Castle  Walk. 

3108.  I  snppoee  as  a  role,  in  jour  port  of  the 
forest,  the  old  forest  is  the  best  port  there  is? — 
It  might  be  as  good  as  vaj  in  that  part ;  I  should 
think  it  is. 

3109.  Now  aboQt  pannage ;  do  jtw  txara  out 
any  pigs  ? — No ;  I  could  turn  pigo  out,  and  do 
sometimes ;  but  as  a  rule  I  do  not  turn  them 
out. 

3110.  Do  anj  of  your  men  tnni  pigs  out? — 
Yes,  and  m j  neigfaboors  all  rovnd ;  I  five  a  mile 
away  from  the  forest,  and  therefore  I  do  not 
tarn  out  so  araoh  as  I  riwnld  if  I  were  close 
to  it. 

3111.  And  is  thoe  plenty  of  food  for  the  p^? 
— Sometknes ;  sometimes  none ;  sometimes  more 
for  years. 

3112.  Some  years  there  is  a  crop,  but  lOBae 
not?— Some  yeaire  thore  is  a  crop,  and  some 
years  not. 

3113.  Whereabovts  do  they  find  mast?^It  is 
the  beadi  ants  and  the  acorns  oS  the  trees. 

31 14.  They  do  not  find  them  in  the  inclosores, 
do  they  ? — Some  in  those  old  inelosnres,  throim 
out  anywhere  where  the  wood  is ;  where  beech 
trees  and  oak  are,  there  aare  the  acorns  and  the 
nuts. 

3115.  And  is  there  plenty  of  old  wood  about 
you  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

3116.  I  think  you  said  that  no  grass  grew 
uxder  the  trees  in  the  inclosurea  ? — I  did  not 
say  none ;  I  say  it  is  no  good  at  all ;  nothing  will 
eat  it. 

3117.  Then,  there  is  no  hardship  in  excluding 


Chairman — continned. 
eattte  from  those  Inclosores  ?->-It  is  no  good  to 
the  cattle  at  alL 

3118.  Then,  on  the  whole,  you  would  be  just 
as  well  off  if  they  were  not  thrown  open  ? — Per- 
haps rometamee  yon  would ;  there  are  some  that 
get  killed  in  the  trendies. 

31  Id.  So  that  OB  the  whole,  as  a  fiurmer,  yoa 
would  prefer  that  these  indosures  which  have 
been  thrown  open,  should  not  be  thrown  open  ? 
— They  are  no  good  at  alL 

3180.  Then  no  harm  would  be  done  to  the 
conmioners  if  thickly  planted  plots  of  land,  now 
covered  with  trees,  were  not  mrown  open  to  the 
oommoners  to  send  tJieir  eattle  into  them  ? — No 
barm  to  the  cattle ;  all  the  harm  would  be  in  the 
loss  of  the  pBBaage  for  the  pig& 

3121.  That  would  be  the  entire  loss  they  would 
sastain? — ^Yea 

8122.  Yob  said  that  yo«  lost  a  good  deal  by 
the  indoBure  of  Shave  Oreen;  have  you  paid 
lees  rent  since  you  lost  that  ri^t  ?— No. 

3123.  Are  you  a  yearly  tenant? — I  am  not 
exactly  a  yearly  tenant;  my  agreement  is  for 
four,  d^t,  or  twelve  years. 

3194.  You  can  terminate  it  at  the  end  of  four 
yuuns,  or  eight  years,  or  twelve  years  ? — Yes. 

3125.  But  toe  loss  which  you  have  sustiuned 
by  the  inclosure  has  not  been  sufficient  to  induce 
you  to  ask  your  landlord  to  reconsider  the  rent 
wliieh  you  pay  ? — No. 

3126.  Do  you  pay  more  or  lees  rent  than  you 
did  before?— We  have  no  diference  in  the  rent 
whatever. 

3127.  And  you  are  well  content? — Well,  I  do 
not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Cowper- Temple. 

3128.  Who  is  your  landlord  ?— Mr.  Briscoe 

Eyre. 


WUHm 


»«75. 


Mabk  DxTNNiiiO,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Qnoper-Tempk. 

3129.  Abe  you  a  freeholder? — ^I  am. 

3130.  Where  do  you  live  in  the  forest? — At 
Bartley. 

3131.  Is  that  within  the  forest? — In  the  forest 
boundary  my  property  is. 

3132.  How  old  are  you  now? — In  my  seventy- 
ninth  year. 

3133.  And  have  you  lived  all  your  life  in  the 
forest  ? — All  but  one  twelvemonth. 

31*34.  And  how  many  acres  of  land  do  you 
occupy  ?  — I  occupy  33  acres,  10  of  my  own,  the 
other  is  Mr.  Compton's. 

3135.  Did  your  father  before  you  occupy  the 
same  quantity  of  land? — Yes,  my  father  did 
before  me. 

3136.  And  how  many  head  of  cattle  did  your 
father  keep  ? — Twenty,  somewhere  thereabouts  ; 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less. 

3137.  And  did  he  turn  out  his  cattle  and  his 
pigs  in  the  ferest  ? — Yes,  all  my  time. 

3138.  And  did  you  look  after  them  ?— Yes,  at 
times  when  I  was  a  boy. 

3139.  And  do  you  now  turn  out  in  the  forest  ? 
— Yes,  day  and  night. 

3140.  Do  you  think  your  father  estimated  his 
rights  very  mgh  ? — Yes. 

3141.  Do  you  know  what  they  were  worth  to 
him? — No,  I  cannot  tell  exactly. 

0.100. 


Mr.  Cowper-Temple — continued. 

3142.  Is  there  as  much  good  pasture  as  there 
was  in  the  time  of  your  father? — No,  because 
they  have  inclosed  it. 

3143.  What  inclosures  do  you  allude  to? — 
There  are  three  close  to  me,  and  that  is  Brochis 
Hill,  Buskitt's  Lawn,  and  Deer  Leap. 

3144.  Were  they  good  feeding  lands? — Yes, 
a  great  deal  of  it  was  good  pasture. 

3145.  And  do  the  cattle  suffer  from  not  having 
those  lawns  in  those  inclosures  ? — Yes. 

3146.  Where  do  you  send  your  cattle  now  ? — 
We  turn  them  into  the  forest,  and  they  go  one 
side  or  the  other  of  us  to  get  out  into  the  forest 

3147.  And  are  they  much  more  thin  than  they 
used  to  be  ? — Yes,  we  have  been  obliged  to  feed 
them  a  little. 

3148.  What  do  you  feed  them  with? — Grass, 
cut-up  clover,  and  anything  that  we  have  got. 

3149.  And  with  hay  ? — No,  not  hay. 

3150.  Do  you  turn  out  ponies? — No. 

3151.  What  number  of  cattle  do  you  generally 
turn  out  ? — Ten,  eleven,  or  twelve. 

3152.  Of  what  sort  ? — Cows  and  heifers. 

3153.  And  do  they  go  out  in  the  winter  as 
well  as  in  the  summer  ? — Yes,  they  go  out  and 
in ;  they  otxne  in  at  night. 

3154.  Do  you  exercise  a  right  of  turbary  ? — 
Yea. 

E  a  4  3155.  What 
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Mr.  CowpeT'TempIe — continued. 

3155.  What  is  that  right  of  turbarj  worth  to 
you  ? — Four  thousand  is  what  I  take,  and  I  con- 
sider that  ihey  are  worth  2  /.  to  me ;  10  s.  a 
thousand. 

3155.  How  do  you  estimate  the  value ;  do  you 
consider  what  it  would  cost  you  to  buy  other 
fuel?— Yes,  I  do;  what  it  would  cost  to  buy 
wood  or  to  buy  coals. 

3157.  You  nave  not  any  right  of  fuel,  I  sup- 

Eose  ? — No,  that  was  taken  away.  My  father 
ought  the  10  acres  of  land  from  the  Crown  as 
freehold  ;  and  they  took  away  the  right  of  fuel 
wood,  but  all  other  rights  my  father  had. 

3158.  Should  you  be  satimed  if  yon  had  wood 
given  to  you  as  a  fuel  right,  instead  of  the  turf 
which  you  cut? — No,  I  would  rather  have  the 
turf. 

3159.  Can  you  tell  us  why  you  think  that  the 
turf  is  better  than  wood? — The  ashes  of  the 
quantity  of  wood  would  be  of  no  value,  but  the 
ashes  of  turf  is  of  value  to  us  to  drill  the  turnips 
with  anything  of  that  sort. 

3160.  Is  any  of  your  own  land  kept  in  pasture? 
— Yes,  there  is  some  of  that  land  in  pasture. 

3161.  Do  you  know  of  any  indosures  which 
are  thrown  open  to  the  cattle,  and  that  are  of 
any  use  to  them  ? — Those  that  are  thrown  out 
are  of  some  use  at  this  time  of  the  year,  because 
the  cattle  can  go  there  to  shade ;  but  there  is 
Church-place  inclosnre,  and  Lodge-hill  and 
Furzy-lawn,  close  to  me,  all  thrown  out. 

3162.  Do  the  cattle  find  anything  to  eat  in 
Furzy-lawn  Wood? — No,  there  is  very  little 
for  them ;  but  we  can  always  find  feed  tor  the 
pigs  if  there  is  any  mast  in  these  young  indo- 
sures. 

3163.  Would  you  be  sorry  to  lose  the  power 
of  turning  your  pigs  out  ? — I  should  be  very 
sorry. 

3164.  What  diflference  would  it  make  to  you? 
— It  depends  on  the  season,  whether  I  have  got 
a  crop  of  acorns  or  beech  nuts,  or  such  like,  be- 
cause sometimes  I  may  make  10  /.  or  20  /.,  when 
I  have  a  goodish  stock  of  pigs  in  a  good  year. 

3165.  What  number  of  pigs  do  you  have  in  a 
good  year  when  all  goes  well? — Sometimes  15, 
16,  or  sometimes  20.  If  there  is  likely  to  be  good 
mast  we  provide  for  that. 

Mr.  Ernest  Noel. 

3166.  Your  father  kept  20  cows  or  heifers,  and 
you  only  keep  10  or  11  ? — Yes,  but  I  have  not 
got  but  half  the  land.  My  brother  got  seven 
acres,  and  with  the  land  he  has  got  the  same 
right  as  I  have. 

3167.  Then  between  you  you  keep  as  many 
cows  or  heifers  as  your  father  did  ? — Yes. 

3168.  At  present,  then,  you  have  not  lost 
much  by  inclosure  ? — No. 

3169.  Except  that  the  cattle  are  thinner? — 
That  is  all ;  it  is  not  so  good  pasture  for  them. 


Sir  William  HarcouH. 

3170.  You  say  you  give  them  a  little  grass ;  do 
you  do  that  now,  at  this  time  of  the  year  ? — Yes, 
I  do  my  milch  cows,  I  do  not  my  heifers. 

3171  Then  do  you  drive  the  cattle  home  at 
night,  to  feed  them  ? — Yes,  they  come  in  at 
night,  because  if  we  feed  them  that  brings  them 
home. 

3172.  They  come  home,  and  you  give  them  a 
little  grass  ? — I  have  always  got  some  grass  at 
this  time  of  the  year  to  feed  them  with. 


Sir  William  Harcowrt — continued. 

3173.  Are  the  cattle  a  better  sort  than  they 
used  to  be  in  your  father's  time,  or  the  sante  ?— ^ 
Much  the  same. 

3174.  You  say  your  father  bought  this  land? 
— He  bought  it  of  the  Crown,  and  left  ten  acres 
to  me  and  seven  to  my  brother,  all  freehold. 

3175.  Was  he  a  farmer  like  yourself? — Yes. 

3176.  And  he  bought  it  with  the  mcMiey  he 
had  saved  ? — Yes. 

3177.  Now  just  tell  me  about  Furzy  Lawn, 
and  Lodge  Hill  Inclosures,  and  Church  Place  In- 
closure ;  those  have  been  thrown  out  1 — Church 
Place  Inclosure  was  thrown  out  some  years  ago. 

3178.  Is  there  any  grass  in  Church  Place? — 
No,  not  in  the  indosure;  we  have  nothing  to 
depend  upon  but  the  acorns. 

3179.  The  acorns,  of  course,  are  better  than 
they  used  to  be  before  the  inclosure  was  thrown 
open? — The  pannage  is  quite  as  good,  but  the 
pasturage  is  not  so  good. 

3180.  Then  what  the  indosures  have  done  to 
you  is  that  they  have  obliged  you  to  feed  your 
cattle  a  little  more  than  you  did  before  ? — Yes. 

3181.  Now,  about  this  turf:  I  suppose  if  you 
got  a  certain  amount  of  wood  it  might  be  made 
worth  your  while  to  exchange  the  turf  for  that  ? 
— I  would  rather  keep  the  turf. 

3182.  You  would  rather  keep  the  turf  than 
any  amount  of  wood? — Any  amount  I  do  not 
say  ;  but,  however,  I  am  very  fond  of  the  turf. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

3183.  Do  you  take  any  fern  and  brambles  that 
are  cut  in  the  forest,  for  littering  your  cattle  ? — 
Yes,  by  paying  for  it,  so  much  a  load. 

3184.  And  would  it  be  a  great  loss  to  you  if 
you  were  not  able  to  buy  that  fern  and  brambles? 
— Yes. 

3185.  You  would  find  it  difficult  to  get  straw? 
— Yes,  we  should  not  get  straw  enough. 

3186.  You  think  it  would  be  a  great  loss  to 
you  to  lose  that  privilege  of  buying  the  ferns  and 
the  brambles? — Yes,  it  would  be  a  great  loss. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  more  inclosures ; 
there  are  plenty  about  the  neighbourhood  ;  very 
sorry  indeed. 


Earl  Percy. 

3187.  About  this  Furzy  Lawn  inclosure,  that 
has  been  thrown  out  a  long  time,  has  it  not  ? — A 
long  time,  Furzy  Lawn  has. 

3188.  Is  there  no  pasture  in  it? — I  cannot  say 
that  there  is  any  pasture  in  it ;  it  is  fern  and 
brambles  in  Furzy  Lawn  ;  all  that  Is  thrown  out 
is  not  of  much  account,  any  more  than  to  put  a 
value  on  the  pannage  for  the  pigs. 

3189.  Is  the  fern  not  cut  there? — It  is  cut 
there  in  the  season. 

3190.  Now  about  this  Brochis  Hill  inclosure; 
what  sort  of  trees  have  they  got  planted  there  ? 
— Fir  and  oak. 

3191.  Is  there  much  oak? — They  plant  lines 
of  fir  and  lines  of  oak  between  ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  all  planted  with  oak ;  it  is  all  planted 
with  fir,  and  thousands  of  them  were  cut  this 
last  year. 

3192.  Now,  about  this  cutting  turf;  do  you 
think  that  you  hurt  the  soil  that  you  cut  the  turf 
on  ? — You  cannot  hurt  it ;  it  is  a  soil  that  grows 
nothing  but  turf. 

3193.  Where  do  you  cut  your  turf? — Ashurst 
Walk. 

3194.  How 
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Lord  Henry  Seott. 

3194.  How  nrach  turf  do  yoa  draw?— Four 
tiiousand. 

3195.  That  is  about  the  usual  quantity  drawn 
for  one  cottage  ? — Yes. 

3196.  What  do  you  think  it  ia  worth  ?— Ten 
shiUioffS  a  thousand. 

319f.  And  what  is  the  price  oi  coak?— 1  am 
Bure  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  buy  coal^  and 
-therefore  I  cannot  tell  you  the  price ;  I  am  inde- 
pendent of  buying  coals. 

Mr.  John  SUvMrt  Hardy, 

3198.  Does  that  turf  keep  you  in  Aiel  all 
throu}?h  the  year  ?— No,  it  does  not  keep  me  in 
fuel  all  throu^  the  year;  but  then  I  buy  faggots 
of  wood,  because  my  fire  is  on  the  hearth ;  it  is 
not  ia  a  grate. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

3199.  Do  you  find  the  passage  through  the 
fbreet  inter&jred  with  by  the  inckanves  ?— Yes,  I 
do ;  from  tine  lane  end  whore  I  live,  called  White 


Lord  Henry  Seott — continued. 

House,  there  used  to  be  a  direct  road  through 
Buskett's  Lawn,  in  front  of  Ashurst,  right  down 
to  Denny  Lodge  across  into  Beaulieu  Boad ;  it 
interferes  a  good  deal  with  that. 

3200.  Is  titat  cut  off  by  the  indosure  ?— That 
is  cut  off  by  Buskett's  Lawn  firom  Bardey  Lane 
end,  as  we  call  it 

ChauiHttn^ 

3201.  I  think  you  said  that  there  w«a  no  grass 
growing  under  the  trees  which  was  of  any  value 
to  your  cattle? — Not  in  the  old  inelosures  thrown 
out. 

.    3202.  It  is  of  no  good  at  all? — No  good,  except 
as  J  tell  you,  tiie  panni^e. 

3208.  So  that  if  you  had  the  right  to  turn  your 
pigs  out  for  pannage,  that  if  all  you  care  about? 
>— jRiat  is  all  the  good  in  the  inelosures,  because 
the  grass  is  sour,  and  there  are  leaves  and  ono 
thing  and  the  other ;  it  may  be  of  a  little  value ; 
stall  it  is  a  shelter  for  the  cattle  to  go  to  in  the 
summer  time,  when  the  flies  tease  them. 


Mari 
Dwuang. 

34  Jans 
1875. 


Mr.  Charles  Thohas,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Whereabouts  ?— I  let  it,  at  Barley. 
Are  common  rights  attached  to  that  ? — 


Lord  Henry  Scott. 

3204.  Whebb  do  you  live  ?— Northend  Farm, 
near  Ringwood. 

3206.  What  size  is  your  fann  ? — I  rent  about 
1,000  acres,  with  forest  rights  attached. 

3206.  And  who  is  your  landlord? — Lord  Nor- 
manton. 

3207.  Do  you  own  any  land  of  your  own?— 
Yes. 

3208. 
3209. 
Yes. 

3210.  What  acreage  is  it? — Forty-three. 

3211.  Do  you  find  those  common  rights  of 
great  value  to  you? — I  do,  very  great  value. 

3212.  You  are  a  member  of  tlie  Highway 
Board,  are  not  you  ? — Yes. 

3213.  And  the  Board  of  Guardiaxu  ?— Yes. 

3214.  When  you  purchased  your  property  in 
Barley,  did  you  place  any  value  on  your  forest 
nghts  ?— Certainly  I  did. 

3216.  When  did  you  buy  it? — About  six  years 
ago ;  it  was  iu  the  uunily  oefore. 

3216.  Have  you  exercised  your  rights  pretty 
freely  ? — ^I  have  on  the  land  I  occupy. 

3217.  And  since  you  have  exercised  those 
rights,  have  they  been  much  disoinidied  in  vala9 
by  inelosures  near  you  ? — Yes. 

3218.  At  w^t  time  of  the  year  do  yop  keep 
your  oattle  most  in  the  forest  ?— In  the  suauner 
time,  from  Mi^  to  September. 

3219.  You  do  not  keep  much  in  the  winter  ?— 
No,  they  would  be  too  far  away. 

3220.  Do  you  keep  ponies? — Yes,  a  few. 

3221.  Do  you  keejp  them  in  the  winter  in  the 
forest?— Yes,  sometunes  they  will  stay  all  the 
-frinter. 

3222.  What  difference  do  you  find  between 
now  and  in  former  years  in  your  cattle  ? — They 
do  not  get  so  much ;  they  do  not  grow  so  much 
in  the  season. 

3223.  How  long  have  you  had  your  farm? — 
Thirty-four  years  ;   in  1841  I  went  there. 

3224.  And  you  turn  out  cattle  fr(Mn  your  farm 
ajB  well  as  from  your  freehold  at  Buxley?— Ido 
not  turn  out  from  my  freehold ;  the  tenant  |iJc6p 
that ;  I  )et  it 

0.100. 


Lord  Henry  Sco'^^-^ntinued.  Mr.  Thomat, 

3226.  Then  the  difiitrensoe  to  you  is  that  yod 
find  that  the  oattle  diot  yea  do  turn  out  do  not 
come  back  to  you  in  the  same  condition  that  they 
did  in  former  years  ? — -No. 

3226.  Bnt  jroa  still  tun  oat?— Yes,  still  turB 
out 

3227.  The  same  number  ? — Yes,  now  beoausa 
I  have  more  land. 

3228.  Yoa  would  rather  tarn  them  out,  even 
though  they  do  not  get  so  fat  as  they  used  to, 
than  not  turned  out  at  all?«— Yes,  because  for 
convenience  yon  want  to  get  rid  of  them  f<nr  a 
tune. 

3229.  That  is  to  spare  your  hmd  for  the 
winter  ?— Yes. 

3230.  Have  you  ever  known  anything  about 
fence  month  in  your  recdleetion  ? — Never. 

3231.  Do  yon  know  what  it  is  ? — I  have  heard 
it  spoken  of,  that  is  all ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

3232.  And  winter  heyping,  did  you  ever  hear 
of  that  ? — No,  I  do  mit  know  anything  of  it 

3233.  Do  you  know  much  about  the  letting 
value  of  turbary  right  ?^  I  find  that  a  labourer's 
cottage  always  lets  considerably  more  with  a 
turbary  right  than  without  it 

3234.  uvdi  you  ever  put  a  special  value  upon 
(hat? — Modantely,  I  ahraya  diarge  a  pound 
«M>re. 

3236.  What  do  you  tinnk  is  the  addition  to 
the  value  of  your  freehold  in  Burley  owing  to 
the  forest  right  ?«>-I  should  think  more  than  6  s. 
an  acre. 

3236.  What  do  yoa  think  is  the  value  of  the 
panmwe  right? — I  should  think  about  10 «.  a 
head  for  an  ordinary  sized  pig. 

3237.  I  suppose  the  value  depends  very  much 
on  whether  it  is  a  good  acorn  year,  or  not  ?^ — It 
depends  all  on  that 

3238.  Some  years  it  is  very  good,  and  some 
years  not? — Yes. 

3239.  Where  is  the  best  pannage  in  your  dis- 
trict?— I  should  think  Broomy  and  Boe. 

3240.  Are  those  old  indoeures? — Old  inclor 
sures  thrown  out. 

3241.  Are  they  of  any  value  for  pasturage  ?— 
Very  little. 
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Lord  Henry  Scott — continued. 

324?.  More  for  shade,  I  suppose  ? — Yes ;  they 
grow  moss  and  brambles,  and  so  on ;  the  pasturage 
IS  a  mere  nothing. 

3243.  Now  what  inelosurea  have  done  jou  the 
mout  h^nn  in  your  district? — There  is  Sunford 
and,  Applesslaue ;  Milkham  is  the  b^at ;  Slufjter, 
Islands  xhorns,  and  Sloden. 

3244.  In  fact  all  those  new  inclosures  that  lie 
about  there? — Yes,  they  take  in  all  that  feeding 
land. 

3245.  Dq  you  kpow  PisnookV  Wood,  that 
pink  spot  im^^iately  below  Boe?-^Yea>  Z 
know  it. 

.  3246.  It  it  were  inclosed  would  tibat  do  yoa  a 
good  deal  of  harm  ? — 4-  gopd.deai  of  harm. 

.  3247.  Are  there  some  nice  feeding  bottoms 
there? — One  useful  piece  adjoining  Boe. 

3248.  Do  you  find  th^t  the  reault  of  these  in- 
closures is  tliat  you  hare  to  drive  your  cattle  fur^ 
ther  to  pastuire/— One  part,  but  not  aa  a  rule, 
beicause  where  we  drive  them  there  they  stay ; 
we  do  not  drive  them  backwards  and  forwards. 

3249.  Do  you  find  that  these  inclosures  inter- 
fere with  the  pasturage  through  the  forest  very 
much  ? — I  do  not  know  much  about  that. 

3250.  You  know  a  good  deal,  I  suppose,  about 
the  highways,  do  not  you  ? — I  dp. 

3251.  Do  you  find  that  the  expense  of  main- 
taining highways  is  very  mubh  greater  now  than 
it  used  to  be  ? — I  have  heard  frequent  oomplunts 
^baut  it  at  the  B«avd. 

3252.  What  is  that  from?— From  the  catting 
f)i  timber  in  the  fi»reei.  I  heard  of-  so  much 
usage  of  the  roads,  drawing  the  timber  and  fiig- 

Sots,  that  it.«ufs  the  roaas-to  'pieces,  and  then 
lie  Crown  does  not  contribute  anything  towards 
maintouung  (he  toads,  and  therefwe  it  comes 
y^ry  heavy  on  the  ratapayers. 

3253.  And  baa.  there  not  been  some  «ot* 
reepoqdenee  between  the  Hi^way  Board  at 
itingwood  and  the  Ofiice  of  Woods  about  tike 
anbject ;  do  you  know  anything  aboat  that?«— I 
do  not ;  I  could  not  speak  to  that,  as  I  was  not 
there  at  the  lut  Boaiid. 

3254.  Yon  can  aimply  state  that,  as  far  as  your 
knowledge  is  concerned,  the  timber  carting  does 
cut  u{>  the  roads  ver^  much,  and  that  it  ends  to 
the  highwaj^  rates  in.  y«UE  district? — I  have 
heard  oontmual  complain^  about  that  at  the 
Board. 

3255.  But  I  suppoae  it  does  not  quite  oome 
into  the  Risgwood  district,  does  it?— Not  into 
the  Kingwood  district.  It  is  in  the  Boacrd  yen 
know. 

3256.  Wo«ld  yeu  xather  have yaarrigfata  at 
now,  or  would  you  rather  be  compensated  for 
them  in  8«Bie  sort  of  nvypt— Moch  rather  have 
(he  rights. 

3257.  Id  fact  yea  think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
compensate  you  for  them  ? — I  think  so. 

3258.  Would  it  aflfeot  vo«  move  a«  a  freeholder 
in  Burley  than  it  would  as  a  tenant  of  a  large 
farm  ?—  It  would  afieot  both  very  much. 

3259.  But  I  suj^xiee  it  wraild  affect  the  smaller 
people  iPQre  ? — ^Decidedly,  it  would  affect  those 
in  the  forest  more;  it  would  affect  me  very 
piuch. 

3260.  I  suppose  you  have  not  paid  the  swone 
r«nt  for  your  farm  all  the  time  you  have  been 
there,  have  you  ?— I  have  taken  it  fresh ;  there 
hits  been  more  land  added,  and  so  it  has  all  been 
taken  fresh. 

3261.  And  you  think  with  regard  to  your  pro- 


Lord  Mamry  iSEcott— continned. 

perty  in  Burley,  it  is  worth  coasideraUy  more  to 
you,  with  common  rights,  than  any  other  properly 
you  might  have,  supposing  you  owned  it  without 
them? — Certaiiily. 

Earl  Percy. 

3262,  Can  yovi  gi,ve  any  jreason,  why  .there 
should  not ,  be  pa^ti^rage  under  these  old  f^qod^ 
'these  Tiroods  that, have  been  .ihroyi(n,  Qut-  aome 
time  ? — They  are  too  thick,  I  suppose ;  I  was  in 
them  the  other  day,  and  you  will  find  plenty  of 
moss  and  bramble,  but  pasturage  not  any. 

3863.  They  are  simply  ueeful  for  pannage?— 
Useful  for  pannage,  fai^t  not  so  much  as  the  old 
trees  were ;  the  wA.  trees  were  the  best  for  that  I 
always  found. 

3264.  The  old  trees  had  more  «pace  zouml 
them  ? — Yes,  grew  much  more  pannage. 

Mr.  RydeTt 

3265.  Have  any  of  tiie  small  coramoMrs  been 
driven  away  &om  ^<t  fioreet  by  the  inclosures  ?— 
I  could  not  answer  the  question ;  they  may  or 
may  not. 

3266.  Yon  do  not  think  there  is  any  material 
diminution  in  the  number  ? — It  must  have  injured 
them ;  there  is  no  question  of  that. 

3267.  Still  they  are  able  to  go  on?— I  copld 
not  answer  that  question ;  they  maiy  go,  or  may 
not  go. 

8^3.  Yon  have  not  heard  any  complaint,  so 
strong  as  to  give  yon  the  imjireasion  that  they 
are  leaving  in  any  numbers? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  have,  because  I  do  not  come  in  contact 
much  with  them,  and  I  hare  not  heftrd  that; 
they  may  or  may  not. 

3269.  Tlie^  are  still  able  to  make  ends  meet  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so ;  they  may  or  may  not ;  I 
could  not  say.  I  have  heard  the  old  people'  say 
that  they  were  vfery  much  injured  by  the  inclo- 
sures ;  several  in  Milkham,  and  all  round  the 
neighbourhood. 

Mr.  John  Stetcart  Hardy. 

3870.  Wha*  money  vahe  do  you  put  upon  the 
forest  rights  attached  to  your  tenancy  ? — It  de-> 
pcHids  aU  upeK  the  season. 

3271.  Take  an  average?-^!  could  not  aay^ 
without  going  into  it. 

32V2.  Suppose  you  vtere  to  be  absolutely  de- 
prived of  your  rights,  how  much  would  yoa, 
expect  your  landlOTd  ixr  reduce  your  rent? — I 
should  not  think  he  would  at  all ;  I  must  take 
tiiat  into  consideration ;  I  must  take  it  for  better 
<nr  for  worse. 

8B78.  Have  you  got  a  lease? — No. 

3274.  If  ydn  were  deprived  of  any  valuable 
right  your  landlord  would  take  l^t  into  con- 
cnaeration,  would  he  not? — Suppose  I  turned  out 
50  or  60  beasts  into  the  forest,  in  a  very  dry 
summer  my  beasts  may  do  nothing  there,  and  the 
landlord  would  not  alter  the  rent  on  that  a&> 
count. 

3275.  But  supposing  that  you  were .  deprived 
of  all  the  riglits,  you  woidd  expect  something  to 
be  taken  off  the  rent  ?^— Yes. 

8878.  What  would  that  be  on  your  farm  ?— I 
have  not  gone  exactly  into  that;  it  would  re- 
quire a  little  consideration. 

3277.  Would  it  make  a  hundred  a  year  differ- 
ence ? — It  would  make  a  great  deal ;  I  could  not 
answer  that  question  straight  forward  without 
considering  it ;  it  would  be  a  great  loss. 

3278.  As 
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Me.  Ernett  Noeh 

3278.  As  to  70UX  proper^  at  Burley^  is  it  mwe 
Oakley  inclosure  ?-^Oakley  is  not  very  close,  I 
slioald  thinL 

3279.  Is  there  aay  inclosure  near  you^— Yes^ 
LdnfoccL 

3280.  That  it  near  yoar  farm  ?->-There  is  an 
iacloaaie  jost  beyond  my  property. 

3281.  1  thought  your  property  was  near  Bir- 
Icy? — So  is  Linibra,  uot  very  fjor  off. 

3282.  Ha,Te  lh»  Incloeares  made  yoinrprc^perty 
1«88  valuable  at  present  for  letting? — Ko}  beoause 
I  have  not  had  it  for  many  years. 

3283.  There  have  been  no  inclosores  unoe  yo« 
took  it?— No. 


Mr.  Ernett  iVb«f— contiiraed. 

32M.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  lesa  valuable 
than  it  was  when  the  person  hod  it  from  whon^ 
you  bought  it  ? — I  cannot  answer  thatv 

3285.  If  you  built  a  cottage  on  your  land,  doea 
that  cottage  have  rights  of  turbary  ? — I  believe 
not; 

3286.  Only  the  number  that  you  have  there 
BOW  ? — Only  (he  muiber  tiiat  I  have  IheM  iilbw. 
I  could  not  answer  thie  <}nestioii  positively,  bat  I 
thank  bo, 

3287.  Yon  cannot  increase  the  nmnber  inde* 
iaiteiy,  as  I  gather  from  jo«?>^I  could  not 
answer  the  question;  I  have  beard  nof»  btttitU 
I  could  not  eay. 


S3  Juaa 


WiLLUH  PlBNELL,  Called  in;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Cowper-Tonple. 

3288.  Are  you  a  freeholder? — I  tent  somo 
freehold. 

3289.  Where  is  that  ?—Fritham. 

3290.  Is  it  within  the  forest  ? — Yea ;  forest  is 
all  vound  iu, 

3291.  How  old  are  you  ? — Seventy-seven. 

^  3292.  Does  the  freehold  you  rent  give  you  the 
right  to  turn  out  cattle  ? — Yes. 

3293.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  right;  how 
many  cattle  can  you  turn  out? — I  turn  out  five ; 
three  cows  and  two  heifers. 

3294.  Have  you  been,  in  the  habit  of  turning 
out  oattle  for  many  years? — Yes,  more  thaa 
these  40  years. 

3295.  bo  you  consider  this  right  vdnable? — 
Tea,  very  valuable. 

3296.  Is  it  of  value  to  an^  of  the  labouring 
men  who  live  near  you  ?-^It  la  to  those  who  have 
got  rights. 

3297.  Do  you  get  wages  in  any  other  way  for 
any  other  work  ? — No. 

3298.  When  yon  were  a  young  man  did  you 
earn  wages? — xea. 

329%  Could  you  tell  us  a  little  what  you  tiiink 
mm  the  advauti^  that  you  got  by  tlrase  rights 
<^  turning  out  cattle  ? — The  turning  out  belong- 
ing to  tm  small  places  was  as  vamable  as  the 
places  themselves  pretty  near. 

3300.  Do  the  cattle  go  out  in  the  winter  as 
well  as  in  summer? — Yea;  wetum  th«m  out  in 
the  daytime. 

3301.  And  supposing  you  lost  that  right,  what 
would  happen  to  you?'— Itvonld  be  a  1^  jditif 
I  were  to  lose  it 

3302.  Did  you  tell  us  how  mtmy  acres  you 
have  ? — Three  and  a-halfl 

3303.  Could  you  live  upon  those  three  and  n 
bait  acres  without  the  right  of  turning  cattle  into 
the  forest  ?— No. 

3304.  Are  you  obliged  to  feed  your  oattle  in. 
the  vrinter.?— Yes,  , 


Hr.  Cowper' Temple— continued. 

38Q5t.  Do  you  feed  them  on  the  produce  of 
your  three  and  a  half  acres  ? — Ye& 

3306.  What  effeut  have  the  indosures  near 
yon  bad  upon  your  rights  of  pasture  ? — The  cows 
do  not  do  so  well  once  the  indosures  were  taken 
in  as  they  did  before. 

3307.  How  far  do  the^  wander  from  your  cot- 
tage?— Two  miles  sometunes,  and  sometimes  not 
so  far. 

3308.  What  do  yon  think  is  the  value  of  your 
right  in  regard  to  mast  ? — Sometimes  5  ^  or  6  A  ; 
we  get  that  at  mast  sometimes ;  it  depends  upon 
what  pigs  we  have  got 

3309.  What  is  the  largest  number  of  pigs  tiiat* 
you  have  kept  in  a  year? — Fifteen  or  sixteen 
Bometimes,  sows  and  pijg^ 

3310.  Do^  they  get  utothe  indosures? — No;, 
they  do  go  into  those  that  are  thrown  outj  some- 
times. 

3811.  Where  is  it  that  the  ^aehiefiy  go  for 
their  mast  or  their  pannage  ? — 'Bentiey  Woods  a 
good  deal,  and  down  into  Broomy. 

3812;  Do  you  hear  that  it  has  been  purposed' 
to  inclose  Anses  Wood  near  Fritham  ?-- Yes,  I 
have  heard  it  spoken  of. 

3313.  And  what  will  lumpen  to  you,  then? — It 


will  take  away  all  the  feeding  part  from  Fritham. 

_         "    'ing  in  u 
cloBure. 


There   is  good  feeding  in  Idands  Thorns  in- 


3314.  Do  yon  mean  tiiat  Anses  Wood  is  your' 
best  feeding  ground,  or  all  the  feedine  grounds 
within  reach  ra  you?— It  comes  up  to  iSe  present 
fidd  where  they  marked  the  indiosure  out 

3315.  And  do  you  think  when  Anses  Woodin 
olosure  ia  made  you  will  not  be  able  to  keep  as 
aany^catttle.  as  you  keen  now  ?— I  do  not  think 
we  mould  now,  not  witnont  rdyitig  on  victuals 
more. 

.  3310.  Do  you  see  many  visitors  in  the  forest  ? 
— ^Yes,  a  good  many  sometimes. 
3317.  ThMisia;thenunmer,.i8it?'^Yes. 


WiUwm 
Parnell. 


UKTia  EraoH'BB,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Cowper'TempU. 

3318.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Near  Beaulieu, 
BeauUeu  Heath,  I  may  say ;  a  little  place  called 
Fbrzy  Lodge. 

3319.  Are  you  a  freeholder?— I  have  a  little 
cottage  and  garden  that  is  supposed  to  be  free- 
hold. 

O.IOO.  


Mr.  Cowper  TVmpfc— continued. 

3320.  Do  you  exercise  forest  rights  on  account 
of  that  property  ? — ^T^rf  rights. 

3321.  Any  other  rights  than  turf  rights?— 
Not  myself. 

3322.  But.your  father.?— Yes. 

«■  f2    •  3323.  What" 


David 
Kitcher. 
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Mr.  Cowptr  TempU—tonMmeA. 

1IS98.  What  rights  does  be  exerdse?— Re  has 
two  aorei  of  freenold  land,  and  two  MMmgex. 

83S4.  And  if  where  yon  Hre  ontnde  the  manor 
Ite  the  forest?— Yet. 

Lord  Henry  8eott. 

8S2d.  Yon  cxereiM  cauaaaa  ri^its,  I  nnder- 
ttaad  jon  to  uif  J—Tvai  nf^tttt, 

3326.  Bat  do  yoa  tnm  out?— Well,  I  toni 
oat  soinetmies. 

3327.  Yoa  are  apealung,  are  not  ^ea,  of  yon 
fiidier'e  rights  ?— My  fttfaer  baa  got  n^its  to  torn 
oat 

3328.  And  I  suppose  that  he  exercises  them, 
does  he  not  ?— Yes. 

3329.  And  what  do  you  think,  now.  is  tlie 
yalue  of  those  rights  to  your  father? — They  are 
of  great  value  to  nim,  because  he  could  not  do  on 
his  little  place  without  them.  Those  little 
places  would  not  give  a  man  enough  to  live 
without  their  rights. 

3330.  And  Aere  are  a  great  raxar  small  free- 
holders all  along,  are  there  not  ? — Yes,  there  are 
a  great  many  all  along  down  Beauliea  Sails. 

3331.  And  East  Bouldre  ?— Yes. 

3332.  Do  they  find  the  forest  rights  of  great 
value?— Yes,  all  tlie  little  places ;  they  get  their 
crops  into  it,  roots  of  different  kinds,  and  keep- 
their  cattle  in  the  winter,  and  they  have  no  place 
to  turn  their  cattie  into  in  the  summer  but  the 
forest. 

3333.  Supposing  that  a  man  had  twq  acres  of 
land,  or  say  five  acres  of  land,  and  his  forest 
rights  were  compensated  for  by  his  being  given 
the  same  number  of  areres,  would  that  be  an- 
equivalent  to  him  ? — It  would  not ;  because,  you 
see,  it  is  m  small  quantitaes,  and  being  in  small 
quantity  it  would  not  be  enough  to  live  offj  not 
if  a  man  had  it  in  place  of  his  i%hts.  Neither 
would  he  be  able  to  keep  the  cattle  that  he  does 
now,  because  my  father  now  keeps  three  head  of 
cattle,  and  it  would  take  four  acres  of  land  to 
support  him  vrithoat  the  forest. 

3334.  I  suppose  if  you  were  p«d  in  money, 
that  would  not  compensate  you,  would  it? — 
No. 

3335.  Do  yon  know  what  is  called  Moon  Hills 
incloBure ;  it  is  put  down  in  the  map  as  Hawk 
Hill?  — I  know  Hawkhill,  or  Moon  Hill,  in- 
dosure. 

3386.  Has  that  done  much  harm  to  the  pas- 
turage near  you? — ^They  have  taken  all  the  best 
of  the  pastarage  there. 

3337.  Do  you  remember  when  it  was  proposed 
to  take  in  a  great  deal  more  than  that?— I 
do. 

8338.  If  they  had  taken  that  in,  I  suppooe  it 
would  have  done  a  great  deal  more  harm,  would 
it  not?— It  would. 

3339.  What  they  call  Beaulieu  Head),  tiiat  is 
all  very  poor  land,  is  it  not?— Very  poor  land. 

8340.  It  is  only  fit  for  turbary,  u  it?— Yes,  it 
lies  on  a  gravel. 

8.141.  And  that  extends  all  the  way  from 
Hatohet-gate  to  right  across  to  wh«re  you  get 
to  the  inclosed  land  near  Lymington,  does  it 
not? — It  extends  almost  to  the  Bouldre. 

3342.  So  Uiat  the  indosure  which  you  call 
Moon  Hills  has  taken  away  aome  of  the  only 
pasturage  near  you  ? — Yes. 

8848.  Did  you  know  when  any  of  these  indo- 
■iirM  were  going  to  b«  m«de ;  aid  yoa  get  any 


JjoriHany  SSroff— eontinned. 

notice? — No,  we  never  got  any  notice,  no  more 
tium  seeis^  where  it  was  marked  out. 

3344.  ^at  was  die  first  knowledge  that  yon 
had  of  dieir  going  to  be  made  ?— Yes. 

3345.  What  do  you  consider  the  value  of  your 
pannage  rights,  turning  the  pigs  out?— Some- 
times more  and  sometimes  less.  They  do  pretty 
well  when  there  is  a  good  acorn  mast ;  they  get,. 
perfa^M,  apoand  a  head,  and  perhaps  more. 

3346.  What  do  you  value  your  turf  right  at  ? 
—About  2 1.,  as  near  as  I  can  say. 

3347.  Does  it  last  yon  pretty  well  through  the 
winter  ? — ^Yes,  it  does  last  Arough  the  winter, 
with  a  few  faggots  to  bum  with  it.  - 

EsA  Percy. 

3348.  What  do  yoa  pay  for  your  faggots? — 
According  to  the  size,  5t.6d.  and  up  to  10s.  a 
hundred. 

3349.  Would  it  be  dearer  to  bam  wood  than 
to  bnm  torf,  supposing  you  had  to  get  it? — It 
would  be  dearer,  Decause  it  bams  out  faster. 

3350.  With  all  this  wood  about  the  place,  why 
cannot  you  get  it  ? — Half  our  lane  we  should  not 
be  able,  and  if  it  went  into  the  fires  it  would  be 
more  scarce ;  now  we  cannot  get  faggots. 

3351.  A  good  deal  of  thinning  goes  on  in  the 
forest? — Not  in  the  forest  much. 

3352.  What  is  your  best  ground  for  pannage  ? 
— ^Pennerley  Wood  and  Frame  Wood,  and  1^- 
ton  Heath. 

3353.  Are  there  many  oak  trees  in  Frame 
Wood  ? — Yes,  there  are  a  good  many  in  Frame 
Wood. 

3354.  They  are  all  very  young,  ar*  Aey  not  ?. 
— Not  in  what  we  call  Frame  Wood ;  it  is  big 
timber.  Frame  Heath  n  a  plantation ;  that  is 
small.  Frame  Wood  lies  between  two  planta- 
tions, between  Frame  Heath  and  Hawkhill  in- 
eloeures. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Herdy. 

I  see  they  proposed  to  inclose  Frame  Wood'  sf 
one  time;  where  wonld  you  have  got  your 
nearest  pasture  if  that  had  been  indosed  ? — All' 
we  should  have  had  then  would  have  been  Beau- 
lieu  Heath;  it  would  hardly  be  worth  calling 
pasturage  at  all  if  they  had  inclosed  the  other. 

3356.  You  would  have  had  no  pasture-nearer 
than  Broekenhar8t?-^We  should  not. 

lAx.  Emut  NmI 

3357.  Are  yon  fimited  in  <he  quantity  of  tnrT 
that  you  may  cut,  or  do  you  take  just  as  much 
as  you   like  ? — We  generally  take  a  fiur  rick, 
about  4,000;  the  people  in  the  cottages  round 
have  them  something  <h^  a  size. 

3358.  But  if  you   like  to  take  more,  might 
yoa  ? — I  do  not  know  how  that  might  be.     It  is ' 
put  on  your  ticket  what  y<ou  have  got  to  have 
lou  have  a  ticket  from  the  forest  keeper.-    ■ 

3359.  And  if  you  took  more  than  that,  the 
forest  keeper  would  look  afler  yon,  would  he  ? — 
We  do  not  want'  more  than  tha^  if  it  is  good- 
sized  tarf. 

8360.  Four  thousand  wonld  keep  you  going 
for  the  winter,  with  a  little  wood  ? — Foar  thou- 
sand good  turves  would  be  plenty. 

3361.  That  comes  from  Beaulieu  Heath,  I 
suppose? — Yes. 

3362.  And  where  you  tak^  the -turf  off,  the 
land  that  remains  is  worthless? — Some  of  it  is, 
dose  to  the  stones  where  we  cut  the  turf;  we 

cut 
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out  Ihem  on  the  stonee ;  and  some  is  a  Utde  better 
so3  %  that  goes  deeper,  tiiree  or  fonr  inches. 

3363.  And  does  the  turf  grow  again? — Yes, 
next  snmmer  it  will  b^in  to  grow,  and  you  will 
see  the  young  heath  coming  up  ag^un.  Bound 
the  borders  of  where  the  turf  is  cut  it  eomes  first, 
•od  gathers  till  it  meets  together. 

3364.  And  in  the  course  of  a  certain  nnmber 
of  years  would  yon  be  able  to  out  in  the  same 
place  again? — Yes,  in  good  ground,  in  five 
or  six  years,  if  it  were  kft  to  bide,  it  would 
get  np  turf  again. 


Lord  Htnry  Scott. 
3865.  Where  you  out  turf,  you  cut  one  and 
leaye  three,  do  you  not  ? — Cut  one  and  leave  two. 

Mr.  Cawper-Tempit, 

3366.  Supposing  the  officers  of  the  forest  were 
to  give  you  wood  to  bum  instead  of  turf,  should 
you  be  clad  to  change  ?— As  for  myself,  I  should 
rather  have  the  turf;  and  1  think  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  would  take  the  turf  still, 
because  it  holds  m  a  fire  a  long  time  when  wood 
is  burnt  out  in  die  coM  winter  evenings,  and  it  is 
soon  gone. 


Datid 
KittAer. 


n  June 
1875. 


Mr.  James  Seageb,  called  in  :  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Cowper-Temple, 

3367.  Whbbe  is  your  freehold?  —  In  tiie 
parish  of  Bouldre. 

3368.  What  mie  is  it?— Eight  acres. 

3369.  Do  you  occupy  that,  or  do  you  let  it? — 
Let  it 

3370.  And  are  you  tiie  tenant  farmer  of  Pen- 
neriey  ? — I  am.,    . 

3371.  How  long  have  you  been  a  tenant  of 
that  farm? — I  have  been  a  tenant  since  1811  ; 
my  father  and  grandfi^thw  were  before  me  on  the 
•ame  farm. 

3372.  Are  forest  rights  attached  botii  to  your 
freehold  and  to  the  farm?— Yes. 

S873.  And  have  yon  exercised  forest  rights  all 
your  time  ?— I  have. 

3374.  And  what  do  those  rights  consist  of  ?— 
Hie  rights  on  my  freehold  consist  of  turbary  and 
pasturage  for  the  cattle.  The  rights  on  the  fitrm 
that  I-  now  rent  are  rights  for  the  horses  and 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  jmgs,  and  anything  you  may 
Hke  to  turn  into  the  forest,  to  any  extent. 

3375.  Any  four-footed  animals  except  goats ; 
is  that  it? — Any  four-footed  animals  except 
goats. 

3376.  Is  that  an  advantage,  do  you  find,  to 
turn  dnt  sheep  ? — I  do  find  it  so. 

3377.  Are  these  rights  worth  much?— They 
kre. 

3378.  Can  you  tell  us  what  they  are  wmrtb'  to 
yon  ? — I  could  not  undertake  to  say  what  they 
are  really  worth.  If  I  had  not  got  the  right,  1 
eonld  not  give  so  much  rent  for  my  farm,  not  by 
■ear. 

3379.  Is  it  a  conveaienee  to  you  that  the  cattle 
diould  be  able  to  wander  about  the  forest  m  the 
winter,  even  when  the^  cannot  get  much  food  ? — 
It  is. 

3380.  Does  it  keep  them  in  health  ?->It  does. 

3381.  But  have  you  to  feed  them  in  the 
winter  yourself?  —  I  have  the  cattle,  not  the 
oc^ts. 

3382.  The  ponies  catt  find  their  own  living  ?— 
The  ponies  would  find  their  own  living. 

3383.  Have  you  ever  been  prevented  from, 
exercising  those  rights  by  ai^y  order  ?'^  Never. 

3384.  And  was  you,  father  before  you  ever 
restricted  ? — Never.    I  never  heard  of  U. 

3385.  Bo  vou  remember  anv  attempt  being 
made,  after  the  Deer  Bemovaf  Act,  to  restrict 
the  cattle  ? — No,  not  to  me. 

3886.  Now,  do  the  forest  rights  attached  to 
yonr  freehold  property  enable  you  to  obtain  more 
rent  for  that  freehold  ? — Of  course  they  do. 

8387.  How  much  ? — Ten  shillings  an  acre. 

3388.  And  supposiiig  jou  were  to  sell  your 
0.100. 


Mr.  Cowper'TempU — continued, 
freehold,  do  you  think  that  these  forest  rights 
would  inoreaae  the  amount  of  Bioliey-  that  yo« 
would  get  for  the  propwty  ?— Certainly  I  do. 

3889.  To  the  extent  which  you  mentioned; 
about  the  rent  of  10..  P—l  aiiouldf  think  it  wwild. 

339a  What  amount  of  turf  rights  do  you  have 
for  your  freehold  ?— I  believe  it  is  6/)00;  I  am 
not  certain. 

3391.  And  what  do  you  think  is  the  wwth  of 
Aat  turf  right?— I  diould  think  6,000  is  wwdi 
4/.  to  the  place. 

3392.  How  many  turves  do  ywr  draw  frtni  the 
rights  attad»ed  to  your  fana?— Fourteen  or 
15  loads.  We  have  loads  of  turf;  we  are  sup- 
posed to  take  abont  1,300  a  lowl,  sometimes  more 
sometimes  lees. 

8393.  Would  it  make  a  great  diflerenoe  to  yon 
if  you  lost  that  right?— It  w«uld,and  to  any 
tenant  on  the  farm. 

3394.  And  supposing  you  had  wood  given  you 
inatead  of  turf,  how  would  it  be  then  ?— The  turf 
u  so  mueh  value  for  manure,  for  using  it  on  the 
form  for  turnip  drilting,  and  otiier  things.. 

3395.  You  use  the  adee  after  you  have  b«mt 
the  turf?— Yes. 

3396.  And  yon  find  thoee  ashes  partieularlv 
ustful  for  cultivation  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  JoKn  Stewart  Hardy. 

3397.  Where  is  Penaerlay  form?— In  the  pa- 
riah of  Beaulieu. 

Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

3398.  Do  yoa  consider  that  the  cutting  of  turf 
docs  much  injury  to  the  soil?— Not  in  the  turf 
land.. 

3399.  Not  in  land  which  grows  noldm^  but 
heath?— No ;  thwe  is  land  which  grows  ootUng 
but  turf,  and  that  is  what  they  call  turf  land,  and 
then  you  could  cut  it^  and  e«t  in  four  or  five 
years  again.- 

3400.  And  where  the  turf  grows,  weald  any- 
thing grow  that  would  make  good  food  for  the 
cattle  ?— No. 

3401.  Supposing  that  the  small  commoners,  of 
whom  I  believe  there  are  a  great  many  round 
you,  were  to  fose  th#ir  turf  rights,  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  them? — ^The  same  effect  as  in  my 
own  case,  according  to  the  same  right 

3402.  Do  you  know  what  you  estimate  the 
value  of  mast  or  acorns  at  ? — T§n  shillings  a  pig. 
I  should  average  it  for  years. 

3403.  Have  many  inclosures  been  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Beaulien  district  ?— Yes,  since  • 
my  remembvance. 

*•  1^  3  3404.  And 


Mr.  Seagtr. 
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Mr.  Cw^ptr-Templ^-TQ^n^nrxed, 

34(M.  Aod  what  sort  of  Iftod  was  indosed  ? 
— Some  oT  the  best  of  the  la^d  y  the  beet  pwr 
tura^. 

3405.  Andairrof  ihel^thUtid  inclosed? — 
II[o.t  much. 

3406.  Some  small  pojrtioas?'-> There  might  b^ 
Bome  small  portion  of  heath  laad  in  it,  but  not 
much. 

3407.  Asd  teUme  with  regard  to  Frame  Heatli 
inclosure? — It. was  called  Frame  Heath;  it  wa$ 
not  h««tli  laii4>  but  paf^vage  land,  although  it 
was  culed  ^rame  Heath. 

3408.  It  was  land  that  produced  good  grass  ? 
— It  was  land  that  produced  good  grass.  I  have 
seen  hundreds  of  cattle  feed  in  that  very  pasture ; 
deer  and  other  things. 

3409.  There  has  been  a  proposal  to  inclose  some 
land  under  the  pame  of  Hawkhill  Inclosure ;  what 
8oH  of  laad  i»  that? — The  best  pasturage,  and 
the  only  pasturage  now,  near  the  estate. 

3410.  If  it  were  remo>Ted,  where  would  the 
(iattle  that  now  go  there  find  ^eir  living  ?• — ^If  it 
were  incloBed,  my  cattle  would  have  something 
like  tinree  mihae  to  txavel  if  they  went  into  the 
forebt  at  «U;  now  they  are!  not  more  timn  a  qamr- 
ter  of  a  mile  off. 

341 L  When  they  had  got  tlKrr  three  miles, 
would  they  find  gded  paeture? — No,  open  hwAk 
land. 

8412,  -They  would  not  find  any  lawns  ? — 
Thae  is  a  little ;  tliat  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
Drummood. 

3413i.  Is  there'  not  a  great  quantity  of  htnd 
inclosed ;  do  you  know  how  many  acres  are  in* 
doBcd  in  that  di>eotion?'»I  could  not  say  how 
many  acres;  I  know  the  inolosmres  well  byname, 
but  not  how  many  acres. 

3414.  Do  the  iBotioea  readi  yt>a  when  it  is  pro- 
toosed  to  make  any  inclosnres?  —  No,  I  nerer 
heard  of  it,  not  till  I  see  tkcm  marked  out 

3415.  Axe  there  no  means  by  whidi  you  and 
otiier  peofple  near  you-  can  be  aware  of  what  is 
going  to  happen  ? — No. 

.  3416.  Will  yon  teU  me  what  you  think  about 
the  labouring  population  inyoocneigfaboarfaoodj 
are  they  well-conducted  people  ?  —  Yes,  in 
general,  they  are. 

34L7.  .Are there  poaoban  about,  that  you  know 
of? — I  could  not  say  that  there  are,  no  more  thexa 
than  there  are  elsewhere  in  the  rural  districts  at 
alL 

.3418-.  Toa  can  say  that  they  are  just  as  honest 
tmd  well  conducted  a  population  as  any  other  ? 
-^I  should  say  that  we  have  lees  convictions  in 
tbd  £»M8t  that  we  do  in  tke  rural  distridts. 

8419.  I  think  that  thei  Crown  has  eometames 
advetiised  the  lodgea  in  the  fonest  belonging  to 
ihe  Cnown,  that  i«re.to.be  let? — Yes. 

3420.  Have  they,  on  those  occasions,  men- 
tioned thfrioKeatTigkts  as  one  of  the  advantages 


Mr>  C9ffper-T<»^2fr— contiamed. 

ofthelodffes  that  theyhadto  let?'^Ye&;  there 
are  two  lodges  let,  Whitley  Hidges  and  Lady 
Cross,  under  those  advaptagpa.  now. 

3421.  And  do  you  know  what  addition  to  the 
valuQ  wiBft  given  by  the  mention  of  these  forest 
rights  ? — :No,  I  could  not  say  that ;  because  you 
see  they  advertised  the  rigats  and  the  shootRug 
with  it. 

3422.  Are  the  forest  roads  much  cut  up  by.  the 
work  done  by  the  Crown? — Very  much,  and 
they  do  not  contribute  anything  towards  it. 

3423.  Then  who  has  to  pay  fo^  the  repair  of 
the  roads? — A  good  deal  of  it  is  done  by  sub- 
scription, and  some  of  it  is  put  to  what  is  called 
Denny  Township  now;  what  used  to  be  extra 
parochial,  is  put  into  a  new  parish,  and  they  have 
to  repair  some  of  it. 

3425.  And  yet  you  consider  that  the  chief 
dama^  is  done  by  the  timber  foekmging  tof  the 
Crown  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

3425.  You  said  that  in  some  of  these  incIpsMref 
a  certain  amount  of  heatJi  land  is  inclosed';  how 
do  the  trees  grow  upon  that  ?-j  Some  of  it  will 
grow  fir  trees. 

3426.  It  will  grow  the  fir  tree,  not  the  oak . 
tree  ? — Not  the  oak  tree. 

3427.  Is  land  often  sold  in  that  neighbour- 
hood ?— No. 

3428.  What  sort  of  price  does  it  fetch  an  ao-e 
when  there  is  any  land  sold? — I  do  not  kn^w 
that  there  is  any  sold  round  there;  the  land  tound- 
thope  belongs  to  an  estate  that  is  not  sdd. 

3429.  But  you  said  that  you  had  a  j(reeh<M' 
here,  and  the  last  witness  had  a  freehold  here,, 
somewhere  in  this  pairt?-^But  tl^it  was  left  to> 
me. 

3430.  Have  you  any  notion  what  sort  of  price 
the  land  would  fetoh  ?— Some  more,-  and  some 

3431.  £.  35,  do  yon  think?— Yes,  about  that  I 
think  i  some  mi^ht  fetch  more,  a^d  some  not  so 
much ;  that  is  land  that  is  ineloeed,  I  do  not  moan, 
forest  land. 

3432.  That  is  land  that  is  in  cultivation  witlk. 
{west  rights  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Henry  Scolt. 

3433.  In  what  is  called  Penerley  Wood,  i» 
there  not  what  you  think  two  very  fine  lawns. 
Halfpenny  Green  and  Meynaide  Bottom? — 
Yes. 

3434.  Those  are  the  best  lawns? — The  beat 
anywhere  in  that  district. 

3435.  Those  were  proposed  to  be  incloead  in 
that  blue  line?— Yes. 

3436.  If  that  had  been  taken  from  you  in  tbaV 
direction  you  would  have  had  no  other  place  to, 
ura  the  cattle,  iato  ?— No. 


ThomoM  \ 
Cltater. 


Th6ka.s  CSAtEB,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Cotofer-TempU. 
How  old  are  you  ? — Sixty-seven. 
Where  do  you  live  in  the  fijrest? — At 


3437. 
-3436. 
Brook. 

3439.  Under  whom  do  you  rent  lapud? — Under 
SirHearyPwlet. 

3440.  For  wbf^  lejogth  of  time   hare    you. 
rented  land  ? — Thirty-three  years. 


Mr.  Cowper  Temple — continued. 

3441.  Have  you  exercised  forest  rights  by  the 
turning  out  of  cattle  f — Yes. 

3442.  And  will  you  tell  us  what  cattle  you 
turned  out,  what  number,  and  what  sort? — I. 
turn  out  three  or  four  heifers  in  the  summer 
seasop,  and  about  half  a  dozen  milch  cows. 

3443.  And  any  pigu? — Yes,  in  mast  time. 

-  '  3444.  Any 
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Mr.  Cowper'TempU — continued. 

3444.  Any  ponies? — Every  nov  Mid  then  ft 
pony  or  two. 

3445.  What  Dumber  of  «cres  does  your  land 
consist  of? — About  20  acres. 

3446.  Are  these  rights  worth  much  to  you  ? — 
Yes,  they  are. 

3447.  Will  you  tell  ns  what  the  efibct  has 
been  of  the  inclosures  near  where  you  live  ? — 
xhey  are  a  great  injury  to  me  and  to  all  the  in- 
habitants besides. 

3448.  Will  you  mention  the  names  of  the  in- 
closures that  you  find  fault  with  ? — Priors  Acre. 

3449.  Any  other?— There  is  no  other  very 
handy  to  me. 

3450.  And '  before  that  was  inclosed  was  the 
land  good  for  grazing? — Yes,  a  great  deal  of 
wood  in  it  and  some  grazing  land.  It  grew  a- 
great  many  acorns  and  beech  nuts. 

34511  At  that  time  there  was  good  pasture 
under  the  trees  ? — Between  the  trees  there  were 
some  lawns ;  there  were  some  very  thick  woods 
and  some  very  fine  timber  indeed,  and  it  grew  a 
great  many  acorns  and  beech  nuts  as  well. 

3452.  Is  Highland  Water  far  from  you  ? — 
About  three  mues  from  me. 

3453.  And  King's  Garn  Gutter?  —  That  is 
sear  to  Prior's  Acre. 

3454.  And  was  there  good  pasturage  in  those 
inclosures  before  the  trees  were  planted? — ^^In 
part  of  it ;  a  part  «f  it  had  a  lot  of  timber  on 
It. 

3455.  Are  there  some  inclosures  which  have 
been  thrown  out;  do  you  know  the  Copse  of 
Linwood  ?— Yes. 

3456.  Is  there  any  pasture  ut  that? — Not  a 
great  deal. 

3457.  Is  the  grass  on  it  sour  or  sweet  ^-  There 
are  a  great  many  young  oaks  coming  on  there, 
and  trore  is  not  much  pasture  of  any  account  that 
grows  under  the  trees.  There  are  a  few  plots  of 
uwn  in  it,  but  not  very  many. 

3458.  And  the  young  oaks  grow  pretty  freely 
lAiexe  ? — ^The  oaks  grow,  bat  the  pasture  is  not 
of  much  account  There  are  a  :^w  acorns  that 
grow  on  the  oaks. 

3459.  Is  it  the  practice  to  cat  fern  in  that 
wood  ?— Yes,  you  have  ferto  by  paying  for  it. 

3460.  And  does  not  the  cutting  of  the  fern 
prevent  the  young  trees  getting  up? — Not  when 
they  are  cut. 

S461.  They  were  not  cut  by  thescythe  before? — 
No,  it  was  not  thrown  out  before  the  trees  got  fit. 

^62.  Did  the  inclosure  of  King's  Garn  Gutter 
stop  a  road  whidi  you  were  in  the  habit  of  nsing  ? 

3468.  Where  did  that  road  go  to  ?— To  Bing- 
wood  from  Brook. 

3464.  Do  you  know  whether  k  was  suggested 
that  this  inclosure  diould  stop  at  Prior's  Actt 
bank  ? — It  was  proposed  to  be  at  the  old  bank. 

346l>.  And  would  that  have  left  the  road  (hat 
you  have  mentioned  before  ? — Yes. 

3466.  And  was  the  inclosure  made,  notwith- 
standing, so  as  to  stop  up  the  road? — Yes;  the 
indoeure  stops  the  road  now,  but  it  would  not  if 
it  had  gone  up  the  old  bank. 

3467.  What  has  been  the  effect  on  t^  value 
of  the  pasturage  in  Braomshaw  by  the  stopping 
up  of  that  road  ? — I  might  say  that  20  acres  of 
good  pasture  were  taken  in  by  stopping  up  the 
road ;  about  20  acres  of  very  nice  lawn. 

8468.  Do  you  find  that  the;  forest  rights  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  land,  either  for  letting  or 
for  selling  ? — Yes;  the  land  would  not  be  worth 

0.100. 


Mr.  Cowper-Temple — continued. 

so  much  by  n  good  biit°  per  acre,  if  we  had  not  got 
the  turn  out. 

3469.  What  do  y^  think  is  the  worth  of  the 
right  of  turbary  ? — Abo^t  10«,  a  thous^d« 

3470.  And  the'  vdue  of  the  pannage  ?— l^ai 
is  about  10  s.  a  pig.  -  .   .     .        ' 

3471.  Do  you  mluk  that  the  fend  from  which 
the  turf  is  cut  is  capable  of  growing  trees  i|-^ 
Some  of  it  has  a  thicker  soil  than  others ;  some 
of  it  is  very  shallow  ;  where  It  is .  on  the  gravel 
and  the  ftand  it  will  not  grow  very  fine  timber. 

3472.  In  reference  to  fh&t  wood  you  mentioned. 
Prior's  Acre,  was  any  wood  cut  down  by  the 
Crown  before  the  inclosure,  old  trees  before  llj 
was  planted  ? — Yes,  hundreds  of  trees  weris  cut 
down,  very  find  wood,  bak  and  Ibeech  too,  before' 
it  was  planted. 

3173.  ReaUv  large  trees  ?— The  finest  lot  6f 
timber  we  had  in  Sie  New  Forest, '  I  suppose ; 
there  was  ho  finer  wood  than  we  had  in  Prloi^a 
wood  before  th6  inclosure  "w'as  planted. 

Lord  Edatgtom,^ 

3474.  Could  you  answer  me  this  qtiestion,- 
from  your  knowledge  of  the  forest,  are  you  of 
opinion  that  tlie  commoners'  rij^ht  of  pasfurage,' 
and  other  rifihts,  are  pretty  fully  exercised  at  the 
present  time? — Well,  I  suppose  tliey  are. 

3475.  Do  you  tliink  that  the  number  of  cattle, 
levant  and  couchant,  as  the  phrase  is,  which  the 
commoners  arc  entitled  to  send  into  the  forest, 
are,  as  a  rule,  sent  in  every  summer  ? — I  would 
not' say  whether  so  many  are  sent  in  as  there 
have  been  in  some  years,  because  I  think  since- 
the  inclosures  have  been  taken  in  there  is  not 
the  feed  for  tliem,  and  a  good  many  people  that 
have  got  rights  declined  to  turn  them  into  the 
forest,  because  the  iticlosure  took  all  the  best  land. 
There  is  no  kccji  for  the  heifers,  as  all  the  best 
l&wns  have  been  taken  in. 

'8476.  Yon  have  knbwh  the  forest  for  k  great 
number  of  years  ? — I  have  known  it  for  50  years.' 

3477.  DoyotttMdk  thart  50^  years  ago  there 
was  a  very  much  larger  head' of  cattle  de- 
pastured in  tho  forevt  than  Ahere  is  now  ? — Yes, 
a  good  many  more,  and  a  good  deal  more  victuals 
for  them. 

Sir  William  ffarcourt. 

3478.  Which  are  the  inclosures  that  have, 
damaged  you? — Prior's  Acre. 

3479.  I  see  the  greater  part  of  it  was  inclosed 
long  ago  ? — It  is  a  ^ood  many  years  9^0  when 
old  Prior's  Acre  was  inclosed. 

3480.  But  how  much  has  been  inclosed  lately 
of  Prior's  Acre? — I  do  not  exactly  know  how  much. 

3481.  Do  you  know  Lonebraoh-hUl,  is  there 
any  pasture  at  all  there? — That  inclosure  is,  I 
suppose,  part  of  the  new  inclosure  taken  in; 
there  is  Blackhole  inclosure  dose  to  liongbrach, 
but  that  has  been  thrown  out  a  good  many  years.. 

3482.  Is  there  any  feed  there  ?— A  GttJe,  not 
a  great  deaL 

3483.  'l%e  part  which  has  been  i-ecently  in-, 
closed  is  yexy  little,  is  it  pot ;  how  mudx  has  been 
taken  in  in  the  inclosure  in  Prior's  ^cre,  30Q 
•cj-es  ? — Yes,  or  a  little  more  rather  than  less, 

3484.  Where  do  your  cattle  go  now?— In  a 
place  called  Burnt  Furzen. 

3485.  It  is  only  the  loss  of  that  inclosure  of 
about  300  acrcEi  that  has  damaged  you ;  your 
cattle  havo  got  all  tKe  rest  they  had  before  ? — 
S[)C%king  of  thi^  300  acres,  a  part  of  it  was  very 
good  feeding  land,  a  good  many  acorns  and  beech 
nuts  grew  u«re.  .  . 

F  F  4  3486.  Are 
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Mr.  Tbomas  Smith,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


yir.SmUk,  Mr.  Cowper-Temph. 

sa  Juii«  3486.  Abe  you  tb«  bailiff  on  the  estate  of 

1875.       Mr.  Eyre?— Ten. 

3487.  Are  tJkere  among  his  tenants  a  con- 
nderable  number  of  people  living  in  small 
cottages,  who  ezerdse  forest  rights? — Yes,  19.  . 

3488.  Could  you  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the 
amount  of  cattle  that  they  turn  out? — These  19 
vary  from  20  acres  to  one  acre,  and  they  all  turn 
out  according  to  what  they  have  got.  Some  vill 
torn  out  one  cow,  some  will  turn  out  as  high  as 
four  or  five  heifers,  and  some  will  turn  out  more 
or  less  according  to  what  they  can  do. 

3489.  Do  many  of  them  eke  out  their  living 
by  the  wages  of  labour? — ^Yes,  there  are  some  of 
diem  that  t  have  working  with  me;  several  of 
them  will  have  one  acre  of  ground,  some  will 
have  four,  some  will  have  five,  and  will  keep  a 
cow,  some  will  keep  a  cow  and  a  heifer,  some 
will  keep  two  cows  and  a  hdfer,  and  they  work 
for  us  as  daily  labourers. 

3490.  And  what  would  be  the  effect  to  them 
of  losing  their  rights  altc^ether? — Then  they 
would  lose  their  cqws,  they  could  not  keep  them^ ; 
I  know  several  families  wnich  I  am  in  communi- 
cation with  every  day,  they  all  follow  up  the 
rights  that  they  respectively  have,  and  take  the 
forest  rights  away,  and  they  would  have  to  go. 

3491.  Do  they  use  the  cows  for  producing 
milk?— Yes,  and  I  know  several  people  who  will 
say  "  I  shall  buy  two  or  three  pigs  now,  and, 
turn  them  out,  which  will  pay  my  rent,"  whereas 
if  they  had  not  forest  rights  they  could  not  do 
that. 

3492.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the 
money  value  of  these  rights  to  those  people  ?— I 
think  to  them  it  is  almost  invaluable ;  I  think  I 
could  hardly  estimate  to  these  people  the  value 
of  it 

3493.  It  would  affect  the  onafort  of  their  lives 
so  greatly? — Yes. 

Mr.  Emett  Noel. 

3494.  Are  wages  very  low  for  those  labourers 
who  have  there  small  plots  of  land  ?-^Eleven 
shilling  to  twelve  shillings  a  week,  and  they  are 
enabled  by  having  a  forest  right  in  an  acre  of 
ground  to  Keep  a,  cow  and  turn  out  in  the  forest, 
and  then  this  acre  of  ground  supplies  food  in  the 
winter  for  the  cow,  and  then  they  can  get  a  c<»n- 
fortable  living. 

3495.  Are  other  labourers  about  there  better 
paid? — Not  many;  that  is  the  average  of  our 
(^strict,  from  11 «.  to  12#.  a  week. 

3496.  And  therefore  those  who  have  not  there 

Itatches  of  ground  are  very  badly  off"  ? — All  our 
abourers  have  got  forest  rights  to  turn  out  pigs, 
even  if  they  have  no  ground  attached  to  we 
houses  i  three  or  foui'  I  have  sold  pigs  to  from 
the  farm,  to  enable  them  to  turn  out  pigs,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  pay  their  rent 

3497.  Then  none  of  your  labourers  are  with-' 
out  forest  lights?— No,  if  they  have  not  land 
they  have  what  they  call  pannage,  and  all  of 
tkem  have  turf  rights. 

3498.  If  it  were  not  for  these  forest  rights 
wages  would  have  to  go  up? — Something  must 
be  done  or  the  poor  people  would  starve. 

3499.  Are  the  wages  in  that  part  lower  than 
the  average  of  the  opunt^^  do  you  think  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so. 

3500.  Then,  oa  the  whole,  the  people  there 


Mr.  Ernest  Noel — continued. 

must  be  decidedly  better  off  than  other  labourers 
in  the  county  ? — They  get  a  comfortable  living. 

3501.  If  they  have  got  the  average  wage  of 
the  county,  and  at  the  same  time  are  able  to  keep 
a  cow  or  a  number  of  piss,  they  are  a  good  deu 
better  off,  does  not  that  follow  ? — ^You  know  that 
it  depends  a  good  deal  on  a  man's  wages  what 
he  is. 

3502.  Do  many  of  these  cottagers  have  fuel 
rights?— Several  of  them,  but  not  all;  but  all 
have  turf  from  2,000  up  to  3,000  and  4,000  turves ; 
that  is  generally  what  they  have. 

3503.  But  I  suppose  that  is  charged  to  them 
in  the  rent  of  their  cottages,  is  it  not? — They 
pay  so  much  for  the  cottage,  and  take  the  house 
with  the  forest  rights. 

3504.  And  if  it  had  not  the  forest  rights,  they 
would  give  less  rent  for  the  cottage  ? — I  ea,  they 
must. 

3505.  What  is  the  average  price  of  a  fur  cot- 
tage ? — 1  <.  6  <f.  to  2  s.  a-week. 

3506.  With  the  forest  rights  ?— Yes,  that  is  a 
cottage  alone. 

3507.  But  with  the  forest  rights  ?-  Yes ;  and 
from  2«.  to  2«.  6(/.  with  backward  and  forward 
gardens ;  from  4/.  to  5/1  a-year. 

Sir  Waiiam  Harcourt. 

3508.  And  if  they  had  an  acre  of  land  besides, 
what  would  they  pay  for  that?— A  good  acre  of 
land  is  worth,  it  may  be,  a  sover^gn. 

3509.  The  pannage,  I  understand  vou,  goea* 
wUhout  any  land,  with  the  cottage? — Ves. 

3510.  As  a  matter  of  course  ? — No,  as  a  right. 

3511.  I  understood  you  that  they  all  had  paa« 
nage? — Very  nearly  all;  there  may  be  excep- 
tions, but  very  few. 

3512.  Is  it  understood  that  every  man  who  has 
a  cottage  in  the  forest  has  the  right  of  pannage  ? 
— No,  though  I  dare  say  scmie  of  them  turn  oat 
without  the  right  of  pannage. 

3513.  Whereabouts  do  these  19  tenants  you 
speak  of  live?— From  Plaidford  Common,  all 
round,  and  down  to  Brook. 

3514.  Are  they  mostly  outside  the  forest?— 
Just  bordering  on  it. 

3515.  Have  they  suffered  particularly  from 
the  recent  inclosures  ?— They  luve  suffered  to  an 
extent. 

3516.  What  inolosures  have  they  suffered 
from? — This  Prior's  Acre  is  generally  the  feed^ 
ing  ground  which  these  eows  and  heusrs  resort 
to,  and  these  at  Plaidford  Common  turn  into 
this  Plaidford  Common ;  and  then  they  have  a 
right  to  go  to  the  forest  if  they  please. 

3517.  They  are  some  way  from  Prior's  Acre, 
are  they  not? — Not  far;  about  a  mile  or  .a  mile 
and  a  quarter. 

.  3518.    How  long  have  you  had  to  do  with 
them  and  known  them  ? — Six  and  a  hi^f  years. 

3519.  You  cannot  tell  me  whether  they  keep 
less  cattle  or  more  than  they  used  to  do? — I  do. 
not  see  much  difference  in  them  since  I  was  there, 
but  I  hear  them  complaining  that  there  is  not  s<) 
much  feed  as  there  used  to  be. 

Earl  Percy. 

3520.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  die 
wages  of  labourers  outside  the  forest  )^re  11  s.  Si 
week?  —11  s.  to  12$.  in  my  district. 

3521.  In 
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Earl  Ferey — continued. 

3521.  In  jour  district  they  all  have  forest 
rights  ? — Yes,  most  of  them. 

3522.  But  in  the  district  where  they  have  not 
forest  rights,  how  is  it? — All  Mr.  Eyre's  tenants 
that  I  have  to  do  vrith  have,  or  nearly  all  have, 
got  rights. 

2523.  You  do  not  know  what  the  wages  of 
tenants  who  have  not  rights  are? — No. 

3524.  I  think  your  former  answer  gave  the 
Committee  the  impression  that  the  wages  of 
labour  in  the  forest  were,  to  your  knowledge, 
the  same  as  those  in  the  county  ? — I  tiiink  they 
are  pretty  much  about  the  same. 

Chairman. 

3525.  Do  you  understand  that  \i,  Mr.  Eyre 
builds  a  new  cottage  the  person  who  lodges  in 
that  cottage  exercises  forest  rights  ? — No. 

3526.  'I'hen  it  is  only  the  old  cottages  which 
give  the  forest  rights  ? — Yes ;  as  far  as  I  believe 
all  cottages  bmlt  oefore  1,800  have  forest  rights ; 
all  that  have  been  built  since  have  not.  I  have 
heard  that. 

3527.  Whether  they  had  a  claim  then  or  not, 
they  are  recognised  as  having  forest  rights  now  ? 
— If  a  cottage  should  get  old  and  uninhabitable, 
and  they  pull  it  down,  and  then  put  one  on  the 
game  site,  it  will  hold  its  rights,  and  if  you  move 
it,  it  loses  its  rights.  It  is  the  ground  that  holds 
its  rights  as  far  as  I  know. 

3528.  Is  any  payment  made  for  those  forest 
rights  by  the  occupiers  of  the  cottages  ? — Yes,  a 
forest  due ;  I  pay  it  every  year. 

3529.  What  do  you  pay? — I  am  sure  I  could 
not  say  now.  There  is  a  Mr.  Thome,  from  Canter- 
ton,  who  collects  it.  What  they  call  the  smoke 
pence  and  the  forest  dues  are  combined  together 
now. 

3530.  I  find  here  in  the  Award  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1854,  a  declaration  that  "  Every  right 
of  commons  and  mast  is  to  be  exercised  only  in 
time  of  pannage "  ;  and  that  "  The  allowance  is 
made  upon  payment,  unless  expressed,  yearly  to 
or  for  the  use  of  Our  Lady  the  Queen  for  every 
hog  or  pig  exceeding  the  age  of  one  year,  4  it. 
and  for  every  hog  or  pig  under  that  age,  2  d."  ? 
— Yes. 

3531.  Is  that  the  payment  made  by  the  occu- 
piers of  these  cottages  ? — Yes,  that  is  made  ; 
4  d.  for  a  bog,  and  2  d.  for  a  pig. 

3532.  And   is    that    exacted?  —  Yes,    it   is 


Chairman  —continued, 
exacted,  as  far  as  I  know.    We  do  not  turh  out 
pigs  ourselves,  though  Mr.   Eyre  has  got  the 
right  to  do  so.     We  turn  out  a  few  forest  colts. 

3533.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any 
authority  exercised  in  the  forest  to  prevent  per- 
sons turning  out  cattie,  ponies,  or  pigs,  who  have 
not  the  right  to  do  so  ? — Yes ;  there  is  what  they 
call  a  dnft  day  every  year ;  and  I  send  a  man 
myself  every  year  to  go  round  with  the  keepers, 
and  every  colt,  for  instance,  which  is  not  claimed, 
or  which  has  got  no  right  to  be  in  the  forest,  is 
put  in  the  pound.  I  send  myself  a  man  round 
with  the  keepers  every  year. 

3534.  Is  that  on  a  fixed  day  ?— It  is  a  fixed 
day  for  the  purpose. 

3535.  So  that  everybody  has  opportunity  of 
removing  his  catde  beforehand? — U  would  be 
difficult  for  them  to  do  so ;  besides  they  do  not 
know  when  the  day  is  to  be. 

3536.  Then  it  is  not  a  fixed  dajjr?— It  is  a 
fixed  day  by  the  keeper,  but  then  it  is  kept  quiet 
by  the  keeper.  It  is  not  a  certain  day  every 
year.  The  keeper  lets  me  know  the  day  before 
that  he  is  going  to  drive  the  forest,  and  I  send  a 
man  round  with  him. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

3537.  You  say  yon  think  that  a  good  many 
people  turn  out  pigs  probably  who  have  not  got 
the  right  to  do  so  ? — I  say  it  is  possible. 

3538.  In  that  case  do  the  ("rown  collect  the 
payments  of  4  <f.  and  2  d.  from  those  people  ? — I 
do  not  know.  Those  that  have  got  rights  pay 
for  them,  because  a  man  comes  round  and  collects 
it,  and  he  only  goes  to  those  that  have  the 
right. 

Sir  W,  Harcourt. 

3539.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  people 
there  are  doing  pretty  well  now  ? — They  get  a 
fair  honest  living. 

Lord  Htnry  Scott. 

3540.  Was  it  not  proposed  when  Prior's  Acre 
was  taken  in,  to  include  a  very  much  larger  area  ' 
than  that  originally  ? — I  was  not  there  then. 

3541.  You  could  not  speak  therefore  as  to 
that? — No,  I  could  not  speak  as  to  that,  but  I 
have  heard  people  say  so.  That  was  done  the 
year  before  I  came  to  Mr.  Eyre. 


Mr.  Smith, 
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Mr.  Cowper-Temple, 

3542.  Abe  you  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
at  Cambridge  ? — Yes. 

3543. 1  believe  you  have  given  your  attention  to 
the  question  of  the  expediency  of  inclosing  all  Ihe 
waste  lands  of  England,  with  a  view  of  increasing 
the  food  of  the  people?— Yes;  I  have  given  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  even  look- 
ing on  it  purely  as  a  question  of  political  economy, 
my  strong  opinion  is,  that  Parliament  could 
scM-cely  adopt  any  policy  which,  even  from  econo- 
mical considerations,  would  be  more  injurious  to 
the  people  than  the  inclosure  of  all  such  waste 
lands.  The  injury  inflicted  on  them  by  having 
those  open  spaces  destroyed  would,  by  no  means, 
be  compensated  for  in  having  an  additional 
supply  of  food. 

^  3544.  Does  that  opinion  arise  from  the  limita- 
tion of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? — The  land 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  no  doubt,  limited ;  but 
I  think  that  in  a  country  which  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  population,  those  open  spaces  produce  a 
very  beneficial  effect  on  the  health,  and  I  might 
also  say  on  the  moral  character  of  the  people, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate.  1  would 
not  go  so  far  its  to  say  that  no  open  spaces  ought 
to  be  inclosed,  but  I  think  that  every  proposal 
for  inclosure  ought  to  be  watched  with  the 
greatest  care. 

3545.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  New 
Forest? — Yes,  I  wn  well  acquainted  with  the 
New  Forest,  because  I  have  lived  a  great  part  of 
my  life  within  about  eight  miles  of  it.  I  was 
born  at  Salisbury,  and  I  have  lived  a  great  part 
of  my  life  between  Salisbury  and  the  New 
Forest;  I  am  thus  acquainted  with  the  forest 
and  the  people  who  live  in  it. 

3546.  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  forest  ? — I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  from  knowing  it  inthnately,  that  it  is  an 
open  space  perfectly  unequalled  in  its  character ; 
it  possesses  a  beauty  which  certainly  no  other 
open  space  in  the  kingdom,  known  to  me,  pos- 
sesses; and  I  should  even  go  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  no  park  that  I  have  ever  seen  has  the  parti- 
cular kmd  of  beauty  which  is  possessed  by  the 
New'  Forest. 

3547.  Do  you  consider  that  ihe  system  of 
plantation  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Woods 
as  to  the  New  Forest,  is  injurious  to  the  cha- 
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racteristic  beauty  of  the  forest  ? — We  must  re- 
member what  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  beauty 
of  the  New  Forest  is,  that  it  is  not  a  forest  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  That  gives  no 
adequate  idea  of  it.  There  are  scattered  trees 
grouped  in.  the  most  beautiful  way,  and  they 
derive  a  great  part  of  their  beauty  from  the  open 
glades  and  wide  stretches  of  heath  with  which 
they  are  interspersed.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
like the  New  Forest  than  close  and  dense  woods. 
The  plantations  you  refer  to,  so  far  as  I  remember 
them,  and  as  they  were  described  to  me,  are 
square  rectangular  blocks  of  closely-planted 
ground,  which  are  as  unlike  the  distinctive  features 
of  an  open  forest  as  anything  could  well  be  con- 
ceived to  be. 

3548.  Do  you  consider  that  the  value  of  the 
New  Forest  to  the  nation  is  great,  independently 
of  the  money  that  arises  from  it,  and  is  paid  into 
the  Exchequer  ?  ~I  think  it  is  nearly  impossible 
to  overrate  its  value.  I  think  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  measure  it  by  any  money  sum ;  and 
we  have  to  consider  this;  it  has  always  been 
valuable,  but  as  the  means  of  communication  in- 
crease, and  as  the  country  increases  in  population, 
its  value  every  year  increases.  So  far  as  I  know, 
and  am  able  to  judge  with  regard  to  the  forest 
(and  often,  when  I  have  a  Saturday  to  spare  I 

•  visit  it),  the  number  of  people  who  visit  it  is  ra- 
pidly increasing  every  year.  I  have  heard  this 
remark  made  again  and  again,  by  people  who 
have  been  there.  They  have  said  the  first  time 
they  have  seen  it,  "  How  could  we  have  been 
within  two  or  three  hours  journey  of  such  a 
beautiful  place,  and  never  have  seen  it?  We 
have  travelled  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles 
in  Europe  to  studv  scenery,  and  yet  never  saw 
anything  so  beautiful  as  this." 

3549.  Are  you  conversant  with  the  merits  of 
the  dispute' which  IS  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  between  the  commoners  and  the  De- 
partment of  Woods? — No,  I  am  not;  I  think  it 
mvolves  many  legal  points  on  which  my  opinion 
would  be  of  no  particular  value.  I  can  only 
express  an  opinion  as  one  of  the  public,  who  feel 
that  if  they  lost  this  forest  the  same  kind  of  in- 
jury would  be  inflicted  on  them  as  a  gentleman 
would  feel  if  a  park  surrounding  his  house  was 
destroyed,  or  its  characteristic  beauty  ruined.     So 
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far  afi  the  questipn  between  the  conuaoners  and 
the  Woods  and  Foreste,  or  the  oommcoiers  and 
the  Crown  is  concerned,  I  oould  only  eay  this ;  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  commoners  in  the  New  Forest, 
and  I  refer  particularly  to  the  small  coin< 
moners,  I  think  they  are  a  class  whom  it  is  par- 
Idcolarly  important  to  preserve ;  I  have  been 
often  struck  witii  their  independence,  and  I  think 
that  thev  axe  a  class  admirable  in  every  respect. 
It  would  be  a  very  great  hardship  upon  them  if 
anything  were  done  to  curtail  their  common 
rights,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  present 
means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 

3550.  It  has  been  aoggetted  that  the  Grown 
lands  are  not  u.sed  now  in  the  way  which  many 
of  the  people  desire,  beoause  of  the  reversionary 
intuest  which  tiie  suooessors  of  Her  Majesty 
have  in  it ;  do  you  think  that  if  the  capital  be 
preserved,  the  question  of  the  reversion  need  not 
interfere  with  <ie  present  use  of  the  forest  ? — I 
think  that  the   Crown  property  is  held  by  the 
Crown  as  trustee  for  the  public,  and  I  think  all 
that  the  House  of  CommcHis  has  to  consider  is, 
the  best  way  in  which  that  property  can  be  used 
for  the  advantage  of  the  public.     I  know  that 
that  point  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  question  of  the  Thames  Embankment ;  I 
mean  the  question  with  regard  to  the  reversion*^ 
interest  of  the  next  snocessor  to  the  Crown.    If 
it  could  be  proved  that  in  keeping  the  forest  open, 
you  were  inflicting  any  pecuniary  injury  on  the 
auoeessor  to  the  Crown,  of  course,  regarding  it 
fn»n  an  individual  point  of  view,  it  would  be  per- 
fectly right  to  compensate  the  Crown  for  that 
loss.     But  the  important  question  to  consider  is, 
in  what  way  can  the  forest  be  used  so  as  to  be 
most  advantagoous  to  the  public.    I  do  not  know 
whether  the  fact  has  been  broi^t  before  the 
Committee,  but  in  a  debate  which  I  well  remem- 
ber took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
what  seems  to  me  a  kindred  question,  namely, 
the  quo9tion  of  the  Thames  Embankment,  the 
Chairman  df  this  Coonnittee  moved  an  Addrras  to 
ihe  Crown  when  the  late  Grovemment  was  in 
office,  and  he  laid  down  in  that  speech  exactly  the 
opinions  which  I  hold  with  regard  to  the  New 
forest ;  those  opinions  were  received  with  great 
approval  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  although 
iMr.  Smith  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was 
-then  Prime  Minister,  in  a  q>eech  which  rested  on 
the  notion  that  the  House  of  Conuuons  had  no 
right  to  deal  with  a  reversicmary  interest  of  the 
Crown,  Mr.  Gladstone,  thou^  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  large  majority,  was  defeated  in  a  full 
House  by  a  large  majority  at  that  time;  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Committee  would  think  it  was 
out  of  place  if  I  summarised  in  a  few  sentences 
the  arguments  whidi  were  ably  advanced  on  that 
occasion  by  Mr-  W.  H.  Smitii  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  other  hand.     Thev 
seem  to  me  to  state  the  case  suceinotly  on  boui 
rides.     In  moving  an  Address  to  the  Crown,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith  said,  "  He  held  the  Crown  to  be  in 
the  poaitioB  of  a  trustee  for  the  public  good. 
He  held  that  the  ancient  land  which  belonged  to 
the  Crown ;  under  the  oircomstaaoes  was  held 
only  for  the  public  pleasure,  and  the  public  adi- 
vanta^.     It  would  be  a  ^reat  abuse  of  those 
rights  if  they  were  so  exercised  as  to  deprive  the 
people,  who  created  the  ground,  of  the  advantage 
of  it."     Mr.  Grladstone  said,  "  During  the  life- 
time of  the  Queen  the  Crown  is  poseesaor  of  liiis 
property  as  a  trustee,  in  like  manner  as  it  is 
OJOO. 


Mr.  Comper-Ten^le — oontinaed. 

Eossessed  of  the  Custom  House  or  other  public 
uildings ;  and  in  the  management  of  that  pro- 
perty the  House  of  Commons  may  be  said  to  be 
the  adviser  of  the  Crown.  But  this  House,  so  far 
from  being  the  counsellor  of  the  Crown  in  the 
future,  has  no  more  right  to  touch  that  property 
prospectively,  to  interfere  with  its  productiveness, 
or  to  govern  its  uses,  from  the  moment  that  a 
change  has  been  made  in  the  person  of  the 
Sovereign  than  it  has  to  interfere  with  the  estate 
of  my  honourable  friend  himself,  for  this  is  the 
right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  heir  of  entaiL 
The  House  of  Commons  has  no  right  whatever 
to  give  any  directions,  even  in  the  way  of  advice 
to  the  Crown,  toucbii^  the  use  of  that  property, 
except  such  powers  as  are  by  distinct  Acts  of 
Parhament  conferred  upon  us."  On  a  division 
the  Government  were  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  50.  I  think  those  short  extracts  very  ably 
state  the  case  on  both  sides.  As  far  as  my  own 
individual  opinion  is  concerned  I  cordially  sup- 
ported Mr.  Smith  when  he  brought  forward  his 
motion ;  and  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  of  the 
feeling  of  the  present  House  of  Commons,  I  be* 
lieve  if  a  similar  question  were  raised,  and  a  similar 
Address  moved,  the  present  House  of  Commons  . 
would  support  by  a  still  larger  majority  the  argn- 
meiits  of  Mr.  Smith.  I  would  further  remark 
this,  that  taking  much  interest  in  the  subject  at 
the  timeii  I  carefully  noted  the  expressions  of 
public  opinion  on  this  debate,  and  I  believe  that 
without  a  sii^le  exception,  even  taking  tJie 
journals  which  were  the  greatest  supporters  of 
the  Ministry,  every  newspaper  in  London  and 
almost  every  newspaper  in  the  provinces,  most 
strongly  supported  the  views  advanced  by  Mr. 
Smith,,  and  very  strongly  condemned  the  opinions 
advanced  in  that' debate  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

3551.  Do  you  think  that  those  who  held  the 
same  vieW'  as  Mr.  Gladi^ne  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  question,  would  have  as  mudt 
ground  for  taking  the  same  view  with  regard  to 
the  New  Forest  ? — Yes,  certainly,  I  think  it  is  a 
vary  parallel  ease;  there  may  be  a  difference, 
but  the  essential  principle  with  regard  to  this 
question  of  the  reversion  to  the  Crown  is  the 
same. 

3552.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  the  question  of 
the  forest,  there  is  not  the  same  conflict  of  interest 
between  the  ]n:e8snt  demand  and  the  future  in- 
terest of  the  Crown,  as  there  might  have  been  in 
the  question  of  the  Thames  Embankment  ? — 
Just  so;  but  there  were  no  commoners  in  the 
Thames  Embankment;  so  that  yoo  must  con- 
sider then  also;  but  I  think  it  was  not  only  the 
case  of  the  ratepayers  of  London  in  this  matter  of 
the  Thames  Embankment,  for  the  whole  of  the 
country  had  an  interest  in  it,  and  it  was  felt  that 
the  Thames  Embankment  shonid  be  used  not  for 
purposes  of  profit,  but  for  the  purposes  which 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  dte  puolic  at  lai^e. 

3553.  Do  you  think  that  public  opinion  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  maintuBing  the  forest  in  its 
present  oonditifln  of  beauty? — So  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge,  having  taken  great  interest  in  the 
subject  ever  since  I  bronght  forward  a  resolution 
In  ^e  House  of  Commons  three  or  fbnr  yearS' 
ago,  on  no  public  question  that  I  have  ever  been 
interested  in  is  there  a  greater  unuiiniity  of 
opinion  from  persons  of  all  political  parties.  I 
presented  several  petitaons  yesterday,  and  dis- 
tingou^ed  yvnaaa  of  all  parties  and  all  prof«a- 
sionasigneathuae  petitions ;  and  certainly  I  think 
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that  exhibits  a  moBt  remarkable  unanimity  of 
opinion. 

Lford  Etlington. 

3564.  Will  you  kindly  mention,  generally,  the 
terms  of  the  Resolution  which  was  moved  m  the 
year  1871,  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  House? 
— I  can  give  the  Committee  the  terms  of  the 
Resolution,  and  I  will  state  my  object  in  moving 
it.  My  object  in  moving  that  Resolution  was 
this :  in  walking  about  the  forest,  which  I  was 
very  fond  of  doing,  I  heard  a  great  many  people 
say,  that  some  ornamental  timber  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  that  there  was  danger  of  other  trees 
of  great  beauty  being  cut  down,  and  especially 
trees  in  that  most  beautiful  part  of  the  forest 
known  as  "  Mark  Ash."  Directly  I  returned 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  I  moved  a  Resolution 
to  suspend  the  cutting  of.  this  timber  and  to  pre- 
vent further  inclosures,  until  Parliament  had 
looked  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  Cowper- Temple. 

3555.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  the 
terms  of  the  Resolution  which  the  House  adopted? 
— Yes ;  it  ran :  "  That,  in  the  opinion  01  this 
House,  pending  legislation  on  the  New  Forest, 
no  felling  of  ornamental  timber  and  no  fresh  in- 
closure  should  be  permitted  in  the  New  Forest, 
and  that  no  timber  whatever  should  be  cut  ex- 
cept for  the  purposes  of  thinning  young  planta- 
tions, executing  necessary  repairs  in  the  forest, 
and  satisfying  tbe  fuel  rights  of  the  commoners." 
I  might  mention,  as  an  illustration  of  the  feeling 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  that  Resolution 
was  in  the  first  instance  opposed  by  Mr.  Baxter, 
who  then  was  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  and  I  was  very  much 

Eressed  by  the  Government  to  withdraw  it; 
ut  I  foimd  that  there  was  a  strong  opinion  in 
the  House  on  the  subject  Many  Members  on 
both  sides  spoke  in  favour  of  it,  and  I  would  not 
accept  the  suggestion  of  the  Qovemment  to  have 
the  motion  withdrawn,  but  I  said  I  should  cer^ 
tainly  have  it,  if  possible,  placed  as  a  record  on 
the  books  of  Parliament,  and  the  feeling  in  the 
House  was  so  strong  that  ultimately  the  Resolu- 
tion was  carried  unanimously. 

3556.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  the 
petitions  which  you  have  presented  to  the  House 
with  regard  to  this  matter? — Yes;  I  presented 
a  petition  yesterday  signed  by  tiie  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  by  19  Royal  academicians, 
and  by  12  associates  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in 
which,  looking  on  it  as  a  question  of  art,  they 
most  earnestly  entreat  that  the  Honse  will  not 
do  anything  which  would  in  the  least  degree 
destroy  the  forest ;  they  expressed  the  opinion 
that  in  it  they  possessed  a  park  of  unequalled 
beauty ;  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
places,  not  only  in  England,  but,  I  think  they 
say,  even  iu  Europe ;  that  it  was  one  of  the  best 
possible  schools  for  art  that  the  nation  could 
possess.  On  that  point  I  would  venture  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
very  inconsistent  at  a  time  when  the  Grovernment 
of  the  country  recognises  as  part  of  its  functions 
the  devoting  of  pablic  money  to  encourage 
art,  by  building  mueeonw  and  national  galleries, 
and  purchasing  pictures,  that  for  ^e  sidce  of 
earning  a  few  thousands  a-year  additional  re- 
venue they  should  go  and  destroy  what,  in  some 
respects,  may  be  considered  a  far  more  valuable 
artutic  possession  to  the  nation  than  any  picture 
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or  any  gallery,  or  any  museum.  I  also  pre- 
sented a  petition  of  a  similar  kind,  which  was 
signed  by  all  the  influential  members  and  asso- 
ciates of  the  Society  of  Water  Colour  Painters ; 
and  I  presented  a  petition  which  was  signed  by 
very  many  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in 
literature  and  science  in  the  country.  I  re- 
member some  of  them,  which  perhaps  I  may 
mention  to  the  Committee,  if  they  will  allow 
me  to  do  so;  they  included  the  names  of  Mr. 
Browning,  Mr.  Carlyle,  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
the  three  keepers  of  the  scientific  collections  at 
the  British  Museum,  Cardinal  Manning,  Moa- 
signor  Capel,  and  many  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords  of  different  politics,  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, Lord  Radnor,  and  some  well  known  Con- 
servatives, aiid  many  of  the  leading  clergymen 
in  London,  all  of  whom  expressed  their  strong 
'  opinion  of  the  great  importance,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  of  preserving  the  forest,  not  only 
because  it  would  conduce  to  the  health  and  en- 
joyment of  the  people,  but  would  also  afford  an 
admirable  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  art, 
entomology,  botany,  and  other  sciences. 

3557.  The  petition  was  signed  by  Mr.  Ruskin, 
Dr.  Hooker,  and  others,  was  it  not  ? — Yes.  I 
may  add  that  there  was  one  other  petition  pre- 
sented by  the  Entomological  Society,  which  was 
signed  by  several  most  eminent  entomologists 
and  botanists.  There  were  two  other  petitions 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind,  as 
they  show  the  wide  interest  felt  in  this  subject. 
Those  petitions  were  signed  by  people  not  only 
residing  in  London,  but  also  by  people  residing 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  I  saw  several 
signatures  that  even  came  from  a  place  so  far 
from  the  forest  as  Sheffield.  All  those  petitions 
expressed  a  most  earnest  hope  that  nothing  should 
be  done  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  forest. 

3558.  I  suppose  you  see  no  reason  for  the 
allegation,  that  the  interest  felt  in  the  New  Forest 
is  local,  and  belonging  exclusively  to  the  neigh- 
bourhod  of  the  forest  ?— I  feel  perfecfly  certain 
that  it  is  not  the  case.  I  can  express  the  opini<Mi 
with  great  confidence  from  the  letters  I  have 
received  on  the  subject.  I  believe  that  I  have 
received  more  letters  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  on  the  subject  than  I  have  from  the 
New  Forest  itself.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
whatever  that,  if  necessary,  most  inflnentially 
signed  petitions  could  be  obtained  from  any  town 
in  the  kingdom.  I  believe  that  If  anything  was 
done  to  destroy  the  forest,  it  would  excite 
throughout  England  a  wide-spread  feeling  c£ 
great  disapprove,  and  that  the  country  in  general 
would  not  think  they  were  in  the  least  degree 
compensated,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
additional  revenue  that  could  be  obtained  out  of 
the  forest  were  five  or  even  ten  times  as  much  as 
any  estimate  which  I  have  seen  of  the  probable 
amount.  I  may  mention  that  the  resolution 
which  I  have  quoted,  was  obviously  a  partial 
resolution.  I  did  not  intend  it  to  cover  the  whole 
subject ;  it  was  only  to  stop  as  far  as  possible  an 
immediate  and  pressing  danger. 

3659.  Did  the  Bewlution  attun  the  object 
which  you  bad  in  ^ew?— Yes,  I  believe  so.  I 
have  been  down  to  the  forest  nnce,  and  have 
made  inquiries.  I  have  gone  down  there  several 
times  on  purpose,  and  I  oelieve  that  Resolution 
has  been  faithfully  carried  out.  I  have  heard 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  do 
not  consider  that  they  are  ^ound  by  this  Resolu- 
tion 
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tion  any  longer ;  they  think  that  it  simply  bound 
them  as  long  as  the  late  Parliament  sat,  and  that 
the  Besolution  was,  as  it  were,  cancelled  directly 
the  new  Parliament  was  summoned.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  that  is  a  doctrine  usually  main- 
tained, and  if  there  was  any  danger  of  the  Com- 
missioners acting  upon  it,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
feel,  so  far  as  the  new  House  of  Commons  is  con- 
cerned, that  if  a  similar  Resolution  was  moved  by 
any  Member  in  the  present  HDuse  of  Commons, 
there  would  not  be  the  least  difficulty  in  getting 
it  passed  with  the  same  unanimity.  I  have  con- 
sulted a  great  many  Members  about  that,  and  I 
can  speak  with  confidence. 

3560.  Tiie  Besolution  stated  that  certain  things 
should  be  suspended  "  pending  legitilalion ; "  do 
yon  consider  the  time  has  come  when  legislation 
ought  to  be  adopted,  with  a  view  of  finuly  pre- 
venting the  forest  from  being  inclosed  and 
spoiled  of  its  present  beauty  ? — Yes,  I  think  so ; 
I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  in  the 
public  mind  on  the  subject.  I  believe  if  an  Act 
of  Parliament  were  passed  which  could  convey 
to  the  public  the  idea  that  the  rights  of  the  com- 
moners would  be  preserved,  and  that  the  forest  in 
its  essential  character  would  be  maintained  as 
a  place  of  recreation  and  enjoyment,  scarcely 
anything  that  Parliament  could  do  of  the  kind 
would  produce  so  much  general  satisfaction. 

3561.  Do  you  think  that  the  Department  of 
Woods  have  any  just  ground  for  acting  on  the 

Erinciple  that  it  is  their  duty  to  destroy  the 
eauty  of  the  forest  for  the  sake  of  increasing 
the  annual  revenue? — 'I  would  not  express  an 
opinion  on  the  conduct  of  the  Woods  and  Fo- 
rests, because  of  course  they  are  simply  public 
servants,  and  they  have  to  act  in  accordance 
with  an  Act  of  Parliament.  I  have  no  reason  to 
Buppose  that  they  wish  to  do  anything  injuiious  to 
the  public.  This  I  would  venture  to  say,  that 
if  there  is  any  doubt  on  the  point,  and  if  accord- 
ing to  the  existing  Acts  of  Parliament  under 
which  they  carry  on  their  proceedings,  it  is  rea- 
sonably presumed  to  be  their  duty  to  use  the 
forest  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  I  certainly 
think  that  is  one  of  the  strongest  ailments  that 
can  be  ad\'anced  in  favour  of  legislation,  so  as  to 
remove  all  doubt  on  the  point,  and  help  the  Com- 
missioners to  feel  that  it  is  the  wish  ol  the  coun- 
try, and  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  forest  should  be  preserved ,  and 
that  the  primary  object  which  they  should  have 
in  view  is  not  to  get  a  revenue  out  of  it,  but  to 
preserve  it. 

3562.  1  should  like  to  know,  looking  at  the 
position  of  the  Department  of  Woods  and  its 
obligations,  whether  you  think  the  same  rules 
which  apply  to  farm  land  which  is  used  for  annual 
crops,  should  be  considered  applicable  to  land 
like  ^e  New  Forest  ? — I  should  say,  certainly 
not.  I  do  not  know  what  the  exHting  Acts  of 
Parliament  are  upon  the  subject ;  but  I  certainly 
think  that  the  Woods  and  Forests  should  admi- 
nister this  property  as  the  nation  desires;  and 
if  the  nation  desires  that  it  should  be  used  for 
purposes  of  enjoyment  and  recreation  rather  than 
for  profit,  I  think  the  Commissioners  distinctly 
should  use  it  for  those  purposes. 

Mr.  Emeat  Noel. 

3563.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  should  be 
no  more  incloeures  made  in  the  forest  from  the 
present  time  ?.— Yes,  I  should  give  that  as  a  ge- 
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neral  answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  may 
be  any  small  incloeures  necessary  for  special 
purposes,  but  I  would  very  much  sooner  have  no 
more  inclosures  at  all.  I  think  the  small  advan- 
tage that  might  be  gained  by  inclosures  would 
be  outweighed  by  the  disadvantages. 

3564.  Considering  the  beauty  of  the  heaths,  as 
well  as  the  old  timber,  you  think  the  loss  to  the 
nation  in  a  revenue  point  of  view,  would  be  so 
small,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  any  fur- 
ther inclosures? — Certainly.  It  is  not  the  trees 
only  that  give  beauty  to  the  forest ;   you  may 

E reserve  every  tree,  but  if  you  take  away  the 
eaths  and  glades,  though  the  trees  might  be  left, 
the  forest  would  virtually  be  gone.  I  know  a 
great  many  af^cultnrists  who  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, an^  I  am  in  the  habit  of  visiting  at  the 
house  of  an  experienced  land  agent  there,  and  I 
know  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  forest  is  ex- 
tremely poor  ground,  and  that  in  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  it,  the  heaths,  the  lands 
are  so  poor  that  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  the 
country  in  not  cultivating  them  is  very  small ; 
but  even  if  it  was  very  much  greater  in  value, 
still  in  a  country  like  this  we  can  afford  to  make 
that  pecuniary  sacrifice  in  order  to  preserve  this 
magnificent  national  park. 

3565.  Yoli  think,  do  you  not,  that  that  opinion 
is  held  very  generally  throughout  the  country, 
and  not  only  m  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  forest  ?-:-I  am  certain  that  it  is.  Having 
taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  question  of 
Open  Spaces,  I  have  often  heard  from  the  poor, 
who,  one  might  think,  would  be  the  most  inte- 
rested in  our  having  a  little  additional  revenue 
from  any  source  whatever,  such  expressions  of 
opinion  on  the  subject,  that  I  feel  sure  there  is 
no  class  with  whom  the  policy  is  so  popular  of 
preserving  these  open  spaces  intact  for  the  people. 
I  think  uey  are  perfectly  right  in  saying,  as 
thejr  do,  that  it  gives  to  the  poor  an  advantage  of 
a  kind  simUsr  to  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
rich.  For  instance,  take  my  own  case  ;  I  have 
never  had  any  land  of  my  own,  and  I  never  ex- 
pect to  have  any  land  of  my  own  ;  I  should  enjoy 
a  park  as  much  as  any  one,  but  I  can  go  down 
and  stay  in  the  New  Forest,  and  take  lodgings, 
which  are  very  cheap,  and  I  feel  at  once  that  I 
have  as  much  enjoyment  out  of  this  national  park 
as  any  nobleman  can  get  from  the  most  magnifi- 
cent private  park  in  England.  I  believe  that  it 
is  greatly  appreciated  by  the  people  who  come  to 
the  forest,  and  especially  by  the  poor. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardii, 

3566.  The  Crown  at  present  having  a  right  to 
inclose  about  5,000  acres  more  land  than  they 
have  doney  do  you  think  that  would  be  an  un- 
ifeaeonable  amount  of  forest  to  be  under  wood  ? 
— ^Five  thousand  acres  might  be  inclosed,  but  if 
it  was  not  done  with  great  care  it  would  produce 
irremediable  mitchiei ;  but  even  if  it  was  done 
with  care  I  should  say  it  would  not  pay  to  have  it 
inclosed.  Putting  it  at  the  very  utmost,  suppoa-. 
ing  those  5,000  acres  brought  any  revenne,  even 
treating  it  like  the  best  agncultural  land  in  Eng- 
land, and  supposing  it  brought  in  as  mnch  revenue 
as  the  rich  laitd  in  Sussex,  namely,  3  /.  an  acre, 
and  that,  not  allowing  anything  for  expenses, 
you  sot  a  net  revenue  of  15,000  /.  a  year,  that 
would  be  a  very  poor  and  inadequate  return  for 
the  loss  of  those  5,000  acres. 

3567.  Of  course  that  would  be  so  if  it  would 
o  o  3  injure 
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injure  the  appearance  of  the  forest,  but  do  you 
not  consider  that  these  plantations,  which  of 
course  are  now  very  unsightly^,  in  a  certain 
number  of  years  ought  to  become  as  handsome 
as  the  old  wood  ? — I  am  told  that  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  for  them  to  become  so,  but 
the  great  beauty  of  the  forest  is  its  distinctive 
character,  that  a  great  part  of  it  has  been,  as 
&r  as  I  understand,  planted  naturally  and  not 
artificially.  Such  a  natural  forest  always  pos- 
sesses a  £ind  of  beauty  which  a  formed  plantation 
does  not.  The  beauty  of  the  forest  is  the  crea- 
tion of  generations. 

Mr.  Edtoard  Stanhope. 

3568.  Have  you  formed  the  same  opinion  that 
others  have  expressed  with  regard  to  the  small 
freeholders  in  the  forest,  namely,  as  to  the  advan- 
tages of  maintaining  that  class  ?  — Certainly.  I 
have  taken  frequent  opportunities  when  I  have 
been  in  the  forest  of  talking  to  them,  and  I  have 
heard  some  of  the  expressions  of  opinion  used  in 
this  room  with  reference  to  them;  of  course 
many  people  know  them  more  intimately  than  I 
do,  but  I  can  endorse  every  word  that  has  been 
said  in  their  favour. 

3569.  You  think  that  it  is  a  class  that  it  is 
desirable  to  maintain,  speaking  generally  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  is  very  important  in  a  country  like  this 
that  all  the  people  would  not  be  reduced  to  one 
dead  monotonous  level.  They  are  a  peculiarly 
distinctive  class,  and  I  think  it  is  veiy  important 
if  it  can  be  done  without  any  artificial  means, 
that  they  should  be  preserved. 

Lord  Eslingtoii. 

3570.  You  have  alluded  to  the  high  constitu- 
tional theory  of  the  Crown  holding  the  land  as  a 
trustee  ;  I  wish  to  ask  whether  you  consider  that 
the  health  and  enjoyment  and  comfort  of  the 
nation  are  as  solemn  a  trust  as  can  be  conceded 
to  those  who  manage  the  Crown  property  ? — 
Yes,  1  should  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceive any  more  solonn  trust  than  that.  I  ehoold 
think  that  was  much  more  the  object  for  which 
the  land  was  held  than  the  purpose  of  revenue. 

3571.  You  have  properly,  I  think,  placed  that 
in  juxta- position  witli  the  mere  pecuniary  matter 
of  profit,  and  weighed  one  against  the  other,  and 
you  have  come  to  the  undoubted  conclusion  that 
it  infinitely  outweighs  any  pecuniary  oonsidera- 
tion  ? — Yes,  even  taking  it  as  a  purely  economical 
question.  Of  course,  no  question  can  be  dis- 
cussed simply  as  an  economical  one  ;  that  is  one 
aspect  in  which  the  question  can  be  put,  but  I 
should  be  perfectly  prepared  to  argue  it  as  an 
economical  question,  and  I  should  say  that  having 
in  view  the  health  of  the  people,  and  their  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  development  of  their  artistic' 
faculties,  the  preeervaticMi  of  the  imeSt  had 
a  money  value  much  greater  than  any  money 
value  that  oould  be  decived  from-  the  inclosure 
of  the  forest.  But  of  course  there  are  moral 
considerations  and  social  considerations;  how- 
ever I  express  that  opinion  looking  at  it  purely 
t»  an  economic  question. 

3572.  And  that  is  taking  the  extreme  view 
around  which  there  hai^  much  doubt,  namely, 
that  the  forest  could  be  cultivated  at  a  profit  for 
the  purpose  of  prodocing  food  ? — Yes,  I  should 
express  the  same  opinion,  if  you  trebled  or  quadf 
rupled  the  largest  estimate  ever  given  of  the 
revenue  to  be  obtained  fipom  lite  forest. 
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3573.  Have  you  ever  conadered  the  question, 
or  discussed  with  others  the  question,  whether 
this  forest,  as  now  cultivated,  speaking  with 
reference  to  timber,  is  not  actually  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view  more  profitable  than  it  could 
be  made  under  another  system  of  cultivation  ? — 
Upon  the  question  whether  it  is  most  profitable 
to  leave  it  as  a  nursery  for  timber,  I  have  heard 
different  opinions  expressed.  But  I  hold  it  to 
be  certain  that  the  'greater  part  of  the  forest,  in> 
eluding  some  of  those  parts  that  are  most  beauti- 
ful, namely,  the  heath  land,  would  be  perfectly 
useless  for  cultivation.  I  have  beard  that  opinion 
expressed  by  a  gentleman  whom  I  know  very 
well,  namely,  Mr.  Morrison,  who  lives  in  the 
forest.  I  Imow  some  land  which  he  has  which 
was  once  forest,  and  was  broken  up,  and  he  say« 
that  it  scarcely  pays  the  expenses  of  cultivation; 
in  fiact,  that  it  is  worth  only  a  few  shillings  an 
acre,  and  that  however  high  you  fann  it  you  can 
scarcely  make  it  pay. 

3574.  Do  you  regard  the  forest  in  its  largest 
sense,  as  an  ancient  monument  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

8575.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  forest,  do 
you  consider  it  to  be  an  ancient  monument  which 
18  replete  with  traditions,  and  actual  traces  of  the 
early  history  of  this  country,  such  as  no  other  por- 
tion of  the  country  at  uiis  moment  presents? 
— I  do  not  know  that  I  should  go  quite  so  far  as 
that,  but  I  think  it  is  an  ancient  monument,  in  this 
respect,  that  it  is  a  creation  of  the  past,  and  that 
no  amount  of  money,  and  no  amount  of  art,  could 
reproduce  anything  like  it ; ,  it  would  be  just  as 
hopeless  if  you  destroyed  it  to  create  anythin? 
like  it  again,  as  if  you  cut  down  a  beautiful  old 
tree  it  would  be  hopeless  suddenly  to  expect  to 
restore  it. 

3576.  Do  you  think  that  its  existence  un- 
changed from  the  earliest  times  of  its  history,  and 
that  it  has  imprinted,  even  on  the  character  of 
the  people,  a  stamp  which  is  not  without  in- 
terest ? — I  feel  very  strongly  on  that  point ;  I 
think  undoubtedly  it  has ;  they  are  a  peculiar 
people,  and  from  that  point  of  view,  to  go  no 
lartner,  the  forest  has  great  historical  interest. 

3577.  Are  they  not  characterised  by  habits 
and  feelings  which  endear  them  very  much  to 
those  who  live  among  them  ? — Certainly ;  it  is 
one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  a  visit  to  the  forest 
to  note  the  character  of  the  people,  the  pleasure 
of  talking  to  them,  and  getting  to  know  them ; 
they  are  a  people  who  are  unlike  almost  any 
others  that  I  know ;  I  speak  from  the  pleasure  I 
have  enjoyed  myself  in  visiting  the  forest. 

3578.  Is  there  not  a  further  consideration,  that 
there  are  man^  hundreds  of  anall  owners,  resident 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  forest,  on  uhom 
its  vicinity  and  its  extent,  and  its  beauty  confer 
a  position  which,  for  all  practical  purposes  of  life, 
gives  them  as  much  enjoyment  as  if  they  were 
lurge  landed  proprietors  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  that  is  a 
most  accurate  description  of  their  position ;  I  feel 
that  to  a  certain  extent  myself  when  I  go  there. 
Of  course  people  who  live  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  on  the  borders  of  the  forest,  must 
feel  it  still  more ;  I  know  that  gentlemen  and 
noblemen  in  England  now  are  generally  very 
liberal  in  allowing  people  the  use  of  their  parks, 
and  you  can  often  walk  about  in  them  pretty 
much  as  you  like  ;  but  in  walking  about  the 
forest,  you  have  the  feeling  of  walking  in  a  place 
where  you  have  a  right  to  go  about  without  leave 
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or  favour  from  anyone  ;  a  feeling  which  going 
round  an  ordinary  park  does  not  give  jou. 

3579.  They  almoetfeel  that  they  are  monarehs 
of  all  they  survey?— Yes,  yon  feel  as  if  it  was 
partly  your  own  property, 

3580.  la  not  diat  a  very  material  question  in 
the  consideration  of  any  proposal  to.  do  away 
with  this  great  national  park  ? — Yes ;  that  applies 
not  only  to  the  New  Forest,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
stnmgest  arguments  in  favour  of  the  general  pro- 
posal of  keeping  open  those  spaces;  £p{»ng 
Forest,  for  instanoe. 

3581.  With  regard  to  tJiis  question  of  open 
spaces,  under  the  present  oiroumstances  of  this 
counrtry,  increase  of  population,  spread  of  cities 
and  manufactures,' and  so  on,  is  it  not  annually 
becoming  a  vital  question  for  the  consideration 
of  Parliament  ? — I  think  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
mcHre  important  question  for  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament, because  the  country  is  so  rapidly 
increasing  in  population,  that,  to  take  an  illustrar 
tion,  though  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  it 
might  have  been  very  important  to  preserve 
Epping  Forest,  it  is  very  much  more  important 
now  ;  and  if  England  goes  on  progressing  in 
wealth  and  population,  the  probability  is  that  50 
years  hence,  it  will  be  very  much  more  important 
to  the  nation  than  it  is  now ;  and  the  same 
remark  holds  good  with  regard  to  all  open  spaces ; 
the  number  of  people  who  visit  the  New  Forest 
in  each  year  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  increase  will  continue. 

3582.  An  open  space,  such  as  we  now  speak 
of,  once  destroyed,  is  a  thing  that  no  resources 
that  this  century  could  furnish  could  ever  re- 
place?— No,  it  would  be  an  absolute  physical 
impossibility;  it  would  be  as  impossible  by  an 
expenditure  of  money  to  restore  the  New  Forest, 
as  to  restore  a  cartoon  of  Raphael's  if  it  were 
once  destroyed ;  the  thing  is  gone  for  ever. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

3583.  I  suppose  in  giving  your  evidence  you 
have  regard  to  the  difference  between  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales ;  whereas  in  Scotland  and 
Wales  there  are  large  mountainous  districts  and 
open  spaces,  in  the  south  of  England  there  are 
very  few  ? — Yes. 

3584.  It  is  very  much  more  important  in  that 
point  of  view  than  the  preservation  of  an  open 
space  would  be  contiguous  to  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  or  the  mountains  of  Wales  ? — Yes. 

3585.  In  fact,  I  suppose,  with  the  exception 
of  Dean  Forest,  the  New  Forest  is  the  only 
forest  of  the  kind  that  is  not  inclosed  now  ? — 
Yes,  certainly ;  when  a  forest  is  inclosed  for 
mere  planking,  it  becomes  simply  great  thick 
wood ;  there  is  nothing  more  dreary  than  to  widk 
about  in  a  thick  wood ;  it  is  very  close,  and  it  is 
the  last  place  in  the  world  I  should  go  to  in  the 
summer  to  walk  about  in.  In  the  New  Forest 
you  can  get  shade  at  almost  any  moment,  and 
you  can  come  out  from  the  shade  and  then  walk 
or  ride  over  expanses  of  heath,  and  get  most 
bracing  air.  There  is  a  freshness  and  freedom 
about  it  which  is  entirely  lost  in  a  thick  wood ; 
it  is  very  much  the  same  pleasure  as  one  gets  in 
walking  over  a  Yorkshire  or  Scotch  moor. 

3586.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the 
forests  of  Alice  Holt  and  Hainault? — Yes,  I 
have  been  to  Alice  Holt ;  but  though  it  is  nearer 
to  London  than  the  New  Forest,  if  I  can  get 
«way  for  two  days,  I  would  rather  travel  five 
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times  the  distance  to  go  to  the  New  Forest  than 
to  Alice  Holt,  for  that  reason.  Alice  Holt  is  a 
thick  wood,  and  the  New  Forest  has  open  free 
spaces. 

3587.  Do  you  know  much  of  the  quality  of 
tiie  land  which  remains  at  present  unindosed  in 
the  New  Forest? — Yes,  I  do.  I  know  that  a 
great  deal  of  it  is  extremely  poor.  I  was  just 
now  quoting  Mr.  George  Morrison,  who  Mmself 
cultivates  a  farm  on  the  border  of  the  furest.  A 
portion  of  his  farm  was  no  doubt  a  few  years  ago 
a  part  of  the  forest,  and  on  his  lawn  there  is  a 
very  fine  oak  tree  which  has  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  forest  oak.  The  forest  runs  up  almost 
to  his  own  door.  He  has  often  told  me  that  the 
land  is  extremely  poor.  I  think  he  would  be 
very  glad  to  get  it  back  into  its  original  state, 
but,  of  course,  it  would  not  go  back  to  its  original 
state,  because  it  has  been  brdien  up  and  de- 
stroyed. I  know,  from  walking  about  the  fann, 
that  it  is  wretchedly  poor  land. 

3588.  When  you  estimate  5,000  acres,  at  3  /. 
an  acre,  as  bringing  in  15,000/.,  of  course,  if  the 
land  which  remains  to  be  inclosed  were  taken 
out  of  the  forest  and  cultivated,  it  would  not 
bring  anything  like  that? — Ne;  I  simply  put 
the  argument  in  an  extreme  way.  I  named  3  /. 
an  acre  as  the  value  of  some  rich  land  in  Sussex, 
but  I  should  rather  say  5«.  an  acre  as  the  pro- 
bable value  of  New  Forest  land,  I  know  that 
very  good  arable  land  in  Sussex  lets  for  3  /.  an 
acre,  but  I  should  be  perfectly  prepared  to  argue 
it  on  tiiat  basis  of  3  /.  an  acre ;  that  would  not 
at  all  change  my  opinion. 

3589.  When  you  said  that  the  Crown  pro- 
perty was  held  as  a  trust  for  the  public,  I  sup- 
pose yon  would  think  the  public  was  quite  as 
much  bound  to  respect  the  legal  limitations  con- 
nected with  that  property  as  the  Crown  would 
be  ? — Yes,-  I  believe  it  is  a  technical  legal  point 
on  which  I  express  no  opinion ;  but  if  it  could  be 
proved,  that  by  preventing  the  inclosure  of  those 
5,000  acres  which  the  Crown  is  said  to  be 
entitled  to  inclose,  any  pecuniary  injury  was  in- 
flicted on  the  next  heir  to  the  <>own,  I  should 
then  say  it  would  be  a  very  ungenerous  thing 
on  the  part  of  the  nation  not  to  give  the  next 
heir  to  the  Crown  the  most  adequate  pecuniary 
compensation.  Looking  at  the  private  interests 
of  the  Crown,  we  do  not  wish  to  take  away  a 
single  sixpence  that  could,  by  the  most  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  law,  belong  to  it ;  but 
whether  the  representatives  of  the  Crown 
would  be  entitied  to  pecuniary  compensation, 
whether  the  Civil  List  ought  to  be  increased, 
because  it  was  decided  that  the  forest  should 
not  be  inclosed,  is  a  l^al  point.  If  it  should 
be  deoided  that  the  Civil  List  ought  to  be 
increased  in  consequence  of  keeping  the  forest 
open,  I  feel  certain  that  the  coimtry  would  most 
joyfully  give,  in  a  liberal  spirit,  any  oompensa- 
tion  which  was  tbonght  to  be  necessary. 

Sir  William  Hareourt. 

3560.  I  imi^ne  there  is  no  question  here  with 
regard  to  leaving  open  vast  ^aces  in  the  forest ; 
the  question  is  one  of  degree  ;  you  would  hardly 
have  reoommended  that  the  whole  of  the  63,000 
acres  of  the  forest  diould  have  been  left  entirely 
unused.for  any  purpose,  except  that  of  mere 
ornament;  that  would  be  rather  an  extreme 
quantity,  would  it  not  ?— No,  I  think  not  at  idl. 

3591.  You  would  bav«  Tecommeuded  that  the 
o  G  4  63,000 
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K.  Famceit,  §3^000  acres  of  the  forest  absolutely  should  have 

been  left  without  any   planting  at  all,  -would 

you  ? — Yes.     But  now  that  it  has  been  inclosed 

80  far,  we  have  io  deal  with  the  facts  as  thsy  exist. 

3592.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  desire  that 
80  square  miles  of  land  in  this  country  should  be 
left  perfectly  useless,  except  for  purposes  of 
ornament  ? — No  ;  the  whole  contention  turns  on 
that.  I  should  have  the  forest  open,  because  I 
should  say  we  were  practically  devoting  it  to 
an  object  of  all  others  most  beneficial  to  the 
country. 

3593.  I  do  not  dispute  for  a  moment  the  im- 
mense use  of  open  spaces  on  ornamental  natural 
ground  of  this  kind ;  the  only  point  is  whether 
80  square  miles  of  land  is  not  rather  a  large 
park  even  for  a  country  like  ours  ? — Suppose  the 
whole  63,000  acres  had  been  kept  open  it  would 
not  have  been  entirely  unproductive,  for  the 
commoners  graze  a  good  many  cattle  upon  it, 
and  so  on;  but  even  supposing  that  land  was 
worth  20 ».  an  acre  (it  never  is,  and  probably 
never  will  be  worth  that),  or  say  it  would  produce 
even  30«.,  that  would  be  100,000/.  a  year,  my  con- 
tention is  that  it  is  a  sum  which  the  country  could 
well  afford  to  pav.   ' 

3594.  Not  looking  at  the  question  income,  but 
at  the  growth  of  timber  for  the  country,  you 
would  not  attribute  much  importance  to  that 
perhaps  ? — I  think  a  great  deal  of  timber  might 
be  grown  in  the  forest  still.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  was  no  occasion  whatever  to  have 
inclosed  it  in  the  way  it  has  been  done.  But, 
of  course,  thai  is  a  practical  question  on  which 
my  opinion  is  not  worth  very  much.  With 
regard  to  the  timber  already  existing,  I  should 
use  it  primarily  for  purposes  of  recreation  and 
enjoyment,  and  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the 
park.  But  no  doubt  with  good  management  a 
great  deal  of  timber  might  be  cut  down  with- 
out injury,  just  the  same  as  in  a  gentleman's 
park. 

3595.  But  in  a  gentleman's  park,  as  to  the 
renewal  of  timber,  there  are  always  measures 
taken,  are  there  not ;  are  there  any  parks  where 
timber  comes  up  of  itself,  and  which  admit  cattle, 
horses,  and  deer  without  some  protection  to  the 
trees  ? — I  suppose  it  would  not  be  suggested  to 
do  nothing  to  preserve  the>  timber  any  more  than 
it  would  be  suggested  to  do  nothing  in  a  gentle- 
man's purk  to  preserve  the  timber.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  trees  in  Mark  Ash,  because  those 
trees  at  this  moment  have  perhaps  attained 
maturity  for  timber  purposes;  if  you  administered 
the  forest  simply  for  profit,  you  would  cut  them 
down ;  but  I  should  let  them  stand  as  long  as 
they  could ;  it  may  be  desirable  for  a  time,  just 
as  in  a  gentleman's  park,  to  fence  off  a  portion, 
and  have  the  ground  planted,  with  the  idea  of 
getting  ornamental  timber  again. 

3596.  Taking  the  existing  oi-namental  woods 
and  the  growths  which  lie  among  them,  or  which 
are  contiguous  to  them,  you  would  desire  that 
they  should  be  absolutely  preserved  in  their 
existing  condition  with  such  measures  subservient 
to  that  as  might  tend  to  renew  the  timber  ? — Yes, 
abd  the  heaths  also. 

3597.  But  take  the  case  of  the  timber  first, 
you  would  desire  that  all  the  ancient  woods 
should  be  preserved,  would  you  ? — Yes. 

3598.  Now,  no  question  arises,  of  course,  with 
regard  to  the  present  inclosure,  that  being  done ; 
but  do  you  not  think  that  30,000  acres  of  waste 
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heath  land  would  be  a  large  quantity  ? — "  Large  " 
is  a  comparative  expression.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  too  large.  1  would  rather  have 
45,000  or  50,000  acres. 

3599.  And  you  would  rather  have  100,000 
acres  than  either  perhaps  ? — Of  course  there  is  a 
limit.  J[  would  not  express  an  opinion  on  the 
exact  quantity,  but  I  can  only  say  it  is  a  question 
for  the  country  to  consider.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  may  sacrifice  a  certain  amount  of  revenue, 
and  on  die  other  hand,  they  would  get  a  certain 
return  for  the  sacrifice  of  that  revenue.  I  can 
only  repeat  that  if  the  sacrifice  was  10  or  20 
times  as  much,  the  great  majority  of  the  English 
people  would,  in  my  opinion,  say,  "  Let  us 
have  this  open  space  preserved  and  no  more 
inclosed." 

3600.  Have  you  considered  the  fact  that  in  the 
case  of  a  possible  deficiency  of  timber  in  this 
country,  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  the  State 
being  a  body  that  can  stand  out  for  its  money 
better  than  a  private  individual  can  do,  is  the 
body  that  ought  to  devote  attention  specially  to 

I  keeping  up  a  reserve  of  timber  in  the  country  ? 
— No,  I  think  certainly  not,  I  think  a  country 
like  England  need  not  concern  itself  about  that. 
I  am  told  that  millions  of  trees  are  being  planted 
in  Scotland 

3601.  But  they  are  not  oak  trees,  are  they  ? — 
No,  not  oak  trees ;  but  considering  the  extent  to 
which  iron  is  now  used  in  shipbuilding,  that 
question  of  timber  is  of  very  much  less  importance 
than  it  once  was. 

3602.  Have  you  also  considered  the  fact,  that 
the  woods  that  were  planted  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  will  perhaps,  not  in  our  time, 
but  in  that  of  our  successors,  become  also  orna^ 
mental  timber  in  the  forest  ? — Yes,  it  may ;  I  do 
not  say  that  there  ought  to  be,  under  no  circum- 
stances, any  planting  whatever,  but  I  should 
treat  the  place  rather  as  a  gentleman's  park 
would  be  treated ;  steps  may  be  taken  to  plant 
new  trees  to  take  the  place  or  the  old  ones;  but 
I  should  manage  the  forest  primarily  so  as  to 
keep  it  as  a  great  national  park  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people,  and  I  would  regard  the 
revenue  that  it  might  yield  as  a  secondary,  and 
subordinate  consideration. 

3603.  Quite  so ;  you  would  treat  it  very  much 
as  Bichmond  Park  is  treated,  where  the  ancient 
trees  and  grass  are  preserved;  but  there  are 
always  plantations  of  trees  in  clumps,  and  in- 
closures  interspersed?— That  would  be  a  ques- 
tion rather  for  a  landscape  gardener,  or  for  a 
person  experienced  in  forest  Iseeping,  than  for 
me ;  I  would  not  express  an  opinion  as  to  how 
it  ought  to  be  done,  because  mv  opinion  would 
be  of  no  valu^  whatever ;  whether  it  would  be 
best  actually  to  plant,  or  whether  it  would  be 
best  to  wall  or  rail  off  a  certain  portion  occa- 
sionally, and  let  the  trees  sow  themselves,  is  a 
technical  question. 

3604.  You  are  aware  that  if  the  Crown  were 
to  take  the  balance  of  the  land  which  it  now  has 
the  power  to  inclose,  you  would  still  have  left 
uninclosed  in  the  forest  something  like  50,000 
acres  of  land  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that ;  even 
if  the  quantity  which  the  Crown  has  a  right  to 
inclose  was  taken,  I  know  that  there  would  be  a 
very  great  open  space  left,  and  a  very  valuable 
open  space  left ;  but  I  cannot  do  more  than  re- 

riat  the  opinion  which  I  have  given  already,  that 
believe  the  public,  who  are  concerned  in  the 

matter. 
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matter,  will  say,  "  We  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
revenue  which  this  additional  inclosure  will  bring 
in.  If  the  Crown,  as  a  private  individual,  suffers 
'  any  injury,  we  will  give  the  Crown,  as  a  private 
individual,  compensation,  but  we  would  far 
flooner  have  no  more  inclostire." 

3605.  I  am  not  putting  the  right  of  the  Crown 
as  a  private  individual ;  that  is  not  an  opinion 
which  1  entertain  with  regard  to  these  estates ; 
but  I  am  putting  it  with  regard  to  the  interest 
of  the  public  either  in  the  matter  of  revenue 
or  the  preservation  of  the  timber ;  will  not  ^here 
still  remain  of  open  ground  not  subject  to  en- 
closure, about  50,000  acres  ? — I  do  not  know  the 
exact  amount,  but  I  will  assume  that. 

Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

3606.  Where  nature  has  been  left  to  act  freely 
in  the  forest,  have  not  beauty  and  profit  been 
identical,  because  the  trees  which  nature  pro- 
duces are  just  as  valuable  as  those  which  are 

Elanted  artificially,  are  they  not  ? — I  have  always 
eard  that ;  and  I  suppose  some  of  the  most 
valuable  trees  in  the  forest  have  been  produced 
by  nature. 

3607.  Did  not  the  natural  growth  of  the  forest 
provide  timber  for  the  Navy  up  to  the  time  of 
William  the  Third,  and  might  not  nature  still 
continue  to  do  that  ? — Yes ;  I  believe  that  it  has 
done  it. 


Chairman.  Mr. 

3608.  As  a  matter  of  political  economy,  are  ^^' 

you  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  the       U 

fuel  rights  which  exist  in  the  forest,  the  right  of  35  Jane 
timber ;  the  right  to  a  supply  of  fuel  and  wood,  1875. 
and  the  right  of  turbary,  or  paring  the  ground 
in  order  to  produce  turf? — I  have  not  heard  that 
that  has  done  any  damage  ;  but  I  can  quite  con- 
ceive that  if  the  forest  were  placed  under  taxj 
new  management  it  might  be  advisable,  if  this 
lopping  of  trees  or  paring  of  turf  were  done  with- 
out discretion,  to  place  some  Restraint  on  it ;  but  I 
have  not  heard  complaints  on  that  point,  though 
I  can  quite  understand  that  the;^  may  arise.  I 
was  told  with  regard  to  the  lopping  of  trees  in 
Epping  Forest  fliat  that  ha«  been  a  valuable 
right  to  maintain,  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
tluit  right,  probably  the  forest  would  not  have 
been  preserved.  I  am  told  now  that  it  may  be 
desirable  to  place  this  lopping  under  some  restric- 
tion ;  but  then,  of  course,  Epping  Forest  is  much 
nearer  a  large  population  than  the  New  Forest  is. 

36091  Are  you  aware  it  has  been  stated  before 
this  Commitiee  that  the  practice  of  paring  away 
the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  fuel  is  not  at  all  a 
beneficial  operation? — I  can  quite  understand 
that  that  is  the  case ;  and  I  should  say  that  if  such 
evidence  has  been  given  it  would  be  very  ad- 
visable to  consider  whether  the  practice  should 
not  be  placed  under  some  restraint  or  super- 
vision. 


Mr.  George  Edward  Briscoe  Etrb,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

.%iO.  Where  do  you  reside? — I  reside  at 
Warens,  Bramshaw,  Wilts,  with  my  father. 

3611.  Have  yon  or  your  father  extensive 
common  rights  in  the  forest? — My  father  has 
extensive  rights,  and  I  have  some  smaller  rights. 

3612.  How  long  have  you  known  the  forest  ? 
— T  have  known  it  as  lon^  as  I  have  known  any- 
thing ;  I  was  born  on  its  border. 

3613.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  forest? — 
Xes,  intimately ;  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
eay  that  if  I  have  not  a  large  experience  of  other 
British  forests,  I  have  rather  an  extensive  one 
of  foreign  forests. 

3614.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the 
Committee  the  forests  which  you  have  visited  ? 
— I  have  travelled  extensively  both  in  the  nor- 
thern and  southern  continent  of  America,  and  I 
have,  in  consequence,  seen  a  very  large  variety 
of  forests  in  every  zone,  the  temperate  and  torrid 
zones,  on  both  sides  of  the  equator. 

3615.  In  South  America  as  well  as  in  North 
America  ? — Yes,  in  South  America  as  well  as  in 
North  America;  particularly,  I  might  enume- 
rate that  I  have  been  in  Canada  West,  the 
"Western  Central  United  States,  Virginia,  Pa- 
nama, Brazil  (North  and  South),  Chile,  and  espe- 
cially in  Bolivia,  where  I  have  been  on  the  eastern 
elopes  of  the  Andes,  which  are  admitted  to  con- 
tain the  grandest  forests  in  the  world. 

3616.  Have  you  also  a  knowledge  of  the  fo- 
rests of  Australia,  without  having  visited  them  ? 
— I  have  taken  Australian  friends,  and  I  have 
also  taken  American  friends  into  the  New  Forest. 
It  is  chiefly  from  comparing  notes  with  them, 
and  from  observations  unconsciously  made  abroad, 
that  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  New  Fo- 
rest was  such  a  wonderful  place.     Familiarity  is 
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not  the  best  tutor;  I  did  not  half  appreciate  the 
New  Forest  until  I  had  travelled,  but  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  now,  that  there  is  nothing  like  it 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  taking  the  forest  in 
its  natural  state;  that  such  is  the  opinion  of  most 
travellers,  British  and  Foreign,  and  also  the 
opinion  of  British  and  Foreign  artists. 

3617.  Do  you  know  the  German  forests? — I 
stayed  once  for  seven  weeks  on  the  edge  of  one 
of  the  largest  German  forests ;  I  did  not  go  very 
fully  into  the  subject,  but  I  soon  saw  what  a 
conservated  forest  is ;  I  compared  it  with  what 
I  knew  of  the  plantations  in  the  New  Forest,  and 
they  of  different  ages,  those  of  William  III.  and 
all  the  others  that  I  knew  of;  and  I  caine  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  inevitable  result  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  plantation,  or  any  system  of  plan- 
tation systematically  carried  on  in  the  New 
Forest,  is  to  utterly  and  wholly  destroy  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  New  Forest  scenery. 

3618.  Will  ^ou  kindly  state  to  the  Committee 
what  you  consider  to  be  the  characteristic  of  the 
New  Forest  scenery  as  compared  with  the  other 
forests  which  you  have  mentioned  ?  — One  of  the 
great  characteristics  of  the  New  Forest,  as  com- 
pared with  other  forests,  is  that  there  is  less 
wooded  than  open  land  ;  it  is  an  open  forest,  it 
is  not  wood ;  it  never  was  intended  by  nature  to 
be  a  continuous  wood;  if  you  make  it  a  con- 
tinuous wood,  it  is  no  longer  the  New  Forest. 

3619.  Taking  the  patchy  character  of  the  soil, 
is  that  the  cause  of  so  many  open  spaces  being 
intermingled  with  growing  trees  I — L  think  the 
whole  forest  is  due  to  a  combination  of  natural 
causes  somewhat  intricate  to  trace  ;  I  should  say 
that  it  was  simply  because  it  had  been  left  to 
nature  to  work  her  will  absolutely,  that  the  New 
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O.RB.Eyra.  Forest  is  what  it  is ;  but  I  attribute  one  of  its 

'  J.  characteristic  beantiee,  I  mean   the  freedom  of 

1*873.  surfatse,  the  absence  of  undergrowth  *o  im- 
pede traffic  and  impede  «nj<^ment ;  I  attribute 
that  very  nmoh  to  the  soil  always  haying  bees 
depastured  by  a  great  "variety  of  animals.  B7 
ibst,  I  do  not  mean  a  grewt  many  animals  of  one 
kind,  but  a  great  many  anhnals  of  various  kinds, 
beeonse  what  one  earts  another  does  not  eat';  it 
is  the  great  mnxture  <of  animals  browsing  in  the 
iNew  Forest  which  pradnoea  sudh  a  oharaoteristie 
effect 

3620.  Do  yon  find  that  self^wwn  trees  in  the 
New  Forest  grow  in  a  slanting  direction  instead 
of  an  upright  direction,  as  they  do  in  plsirted 
forests  ? — You  never  see  two  trees  alike  in  the 
New  Forest,  but  iu  a  plantation  you  will  see  it 
is  hard  to  find  two  trees  that  seem  different!  at 
ail  events  in  geneval  effect. 

3621.  In  natural  woods  the  trees  do  not  grow 
at  regular  intervals,  do  they  ? — No,  they  -grow 
SB  they  oan,  or  how  tl»ey  can ;  «8ch  has  ita^iistory 
written  on  it ;  the  consequence  is,  that  every  tree 
almost  in  old  wo«ds  is  individnal,  and  therein 
lies  its  interest. 

3622.  Which  are  the  beet,  the  old  piantations 
from  which  the  fence  have  long  been  removed, 
or  such  plantations  as  may  have  l>een  planted  iii 
1700  or  1760  ?— -I  can  <mly  tbink  of  two  planta- 
tions at  all  which  have  any  pretensions  to 
picturesqueness ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite 
certain  that  even  they  were  regularly  planted ;  I 
mean  the  two  Bentley's;  whatever  was  done  with 
them  at  one  time  they  were  afterwards  so  entirely 
left  to  nature  that  nature  has  resumed  tiiem,  and 
they  are  almost  natural  woods  again,  because  they 
bave  not  b«en  conservated  or  managed  scien- 
idfically. 

3623.  Do  you  think  that  planted  trees  oan  at 
•any  age  acquire  the  peculiar  character  of  the  self- 
Bown  timber  in  the  New  Forest? — No;  so  much 
depends  on  circnrnstances.  A  picturesque  tree 
is,  so  to  speak,  a  mirror  of  the  circumstances  of  its 
life  above  ground  and  underground,  of  the  soil 
l)elow,  and  of  its  opportunities  above ;  I  can 
"hardly  conceive  that  a  tree  which  has  "been 
nursed  for  a  certain  part  of  its  life,  and  then  let 
loose,  can  ever  be  quite  so  beautiful  as  it  would 
have  been  if  it  had  been  left  to  fight  its  own 
way  irom  the  very  beginning. 

3624.  Are  planted  trees  prevented  from 
iJirowing  outside  branches  duringthe  early  years  ? 
— I  presume  they  would  not  pay  if  they  were 
allowed  to  grow  large  and  bushy;  they  would 
occupy  too  much  ground. 

3625.  In  what  way  do  you  consider  there  is 
the  best  chance  of  maintaining  the  beauty  of  the 
New  Forest? — After  what  one  has  heard  here, 
one  must  speak  with  caution,  but  I  confess  that 
I  feel  very  ntroncly  that,  from  a  picturesque 
point  of  view,  the  less  that  is  done  to  the  New 
Forest  the  better.  I  see  no  danger  whatever  of 
its  perishing.  I  believe  it  always  has  maintuned 
itself,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  continue  to  do 
80 ;  I  think  the  less  done  to  it  the  better. 

3626.  Do  yon  observe  that  where  the  soU  is 
favourable,  saplings  do  spring  up  now  ? — I  think 
ihat  wbererer  ti  tree  has  a  fair  natural  chance, 
the  tree  appears,  but  more  particularly  where 
bawthoms  or  thickets  protect  the  saplings ;  then 
they  start  up,  and  that  is  how  the  forest  has  pre- 
served itself.  I  have  noticed  in  the  brushwood 
in  Bratley  Wo«d  lately  there  is  a  very  good  *uc- 
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oeesien  ef  treae  of  -different  ages  coming  into 
existence  under  those  "very  ciroumstanoes.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  tae  iHaAt  m  certain  places,  if  a 
tree  was  required,  and  l^e  fern  was  left  uncut, 
#re  tree  would  probably  be  ibrthoomii^,  beeaute 
the  animals  do  not  go  deep  into  the  fern  to  de- 
stroy it,  and  the  trees  wlwch  are  protected  by  any- 
thing of  that  4cind  escape  4 he  rabbits.  I  must  say 
tbat  the  New  Foneet  Commiseitfners  do  not  sert 
their  faces  so  much  against  tiie  raibbits  as  I  shoold 
expect  they  would  do  if  they  wished  to  have  a 
-ooDtinitous  mpply  of  yevngtrees.  I  believe  tbat 
'a  ^eat  many  young  trees  vet  eaten  by  the 
rabbits. 

3627.  Is  tiiat  in  tire  winter? — That  is  accordng 
to  the  rabbits ;  it  lies  with  them. 

3628.  Do  you  find  in  the  woods  that  when  a 
^ntoancy  is  made  in  the  tops  el'  the  trees,  and  a 
vertical  light  "coraes  down  on  the  soil,  saplings 
spring  up  readily? — I  have  cbeerved  that  they 
do,  but  that  very  raue^  depends  en  the  size  -m^ 
"tbe  trees  arouna,  aaotd  the  size  «f  "^e  hole  that  bae 
been  left ;  bnt  when  tk^  hole  gets  to  any  con- 
eiderable  miie  I  am-sore  that  the  trees  come  up. 

3629.  Do  you  think  that  the  mowing  of  the 
fern  has  done  nrach  t©  prevent  tfce  renewal  of  the 
trees? — I  should  iraaghie  that  cutting  off  what>- 
ever  is  -on  the  vufffoce  of  the  soil  with  tl>e  scythe 
nrast  carry  the  yoraig  seedlings  with  it.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  I  consider  the  fern-cutting  isef 
such  great  importance.  I  merely  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  fern-cutting  would  have  a  tendency 
to  reduce  the  number  ■ot'vMdlings;  for  my  ovm 
part  I  do  not  wish  the  forest  crowded  up  with 
young  trees,  audi  am  very  glad  to  see  the  seed- 
lings diminished  by  any  way  within  reason. 

3630.  Do  you  think  the  operatiou  of  those 
various  animals  that  are  tumea  out  to  browse  in 
the  forest  is  to  make  each  a  selection  of  the  trees 
as  would  allow  them  to  grow  up  in  picturesque 
positions  ? — I  think  so. 

.  3631.  Would  the  exclusion  of  cattle,by  fences> 
from  the  old  woods  be  advantageous  ? — I  do  not 
see  that  it  would  do  anyone  any  good,  because  the 
old  woods,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  are  in  very  good 
conrlition ;  they  show  no  sign  of  decay.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  scientific  evidence  from  a  chief 
inspector  of  the  Imperial  forests  in  Prussia  (a  pro- 
fessional German  rorester),  who  ha«  been  to  the 
forest  this  week,  and  who  says  that,  as  a  whole, 
the  woods  are  in  a  very  hale  and^ound  condition, 
showing  no  signs  of  general  decay  or  any  neces- 
sity for  special  measures  being  taken  for  their 
conservation;  they  are  likely  to  last  for  many 
many  years. 

3632.  That  is  speaking  from  what  he  actually 
observed  in  the  open  spaces  is  it? — Yes,  that  is 
speaking  of  what  he  actually  observed  in  ihe 
forest  this  week. 

3633.  Would  the  management  be  different  if 
the  object,  as  in  German  forests,  or  French 
forests,  were  to  produce  a  certain  regular  rotation 
of  trees  from  what  it  would  be  in  the  New  Forest 
if  the  main  desire  was  to  consult  beauty  as  well 
as  profit? — A  German  forest  differs  only  from  a 
cropped  field,  in  that  it  has  croj^ed  trees  instead 
of  cropped  smaller  vegetables;  it  consists  simply  of 
patches  of  this  tree,  that  tree,  or  the  other  tree, 
one  series  following  another  in  regular  rotation, 
like  rotation  crops  in  agriculture ;  the  effect  is 
simply  that  the  wood  is  monotonous,  it  is  close ; 
there  is  00  chance  for  any  tree  to  assume  any  in- 
dividuality, and  therefore  there  is  no  picturesque- 
ness. 
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seas,  or  r«tb«r  I  should  saji  there  is  oo  pic- 
turesquenese  except  such  as  one  raigjit  hope  to 
g»t  out  of  an  artdficial  yrood.  Your  feeling  is  that 
jou  are  in  a  vast  timber-farm,  every  tbdng  is  arti> 
ficial  and  oionoionDus  and  to  regulatloD  pattern  ; 
in  fhct,  an  expresoon  ooeto'S'  to  me  of  old  Gilpi»; 
he  says,  "  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  th« 
child  of  formality  to  take  the  plaoe  of  nature's 
wilding." 

3rt34.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  yov  do  not 
see  any  advantage  in.  excluding  the  cattle  from 
thoie  woods  where  we  wish  nature  to  renew 
them  ? — N«,  I  do  not.  I  thij^  if  a  great  hola 
•ccurred,  nature  would  sapply  the  dencienoy,.  or 
if  from  any  cause  it  did  not  supply  the  deficiency, 
it  could  be  easily  supplied  by  planting  two  oc 
three  trees  in  the  place. 

3635.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  hollies 
or  other  bushes  that  would  protect  the  young 
trees  against  the  cattle  while  young  ? — No  ;  but 
if  the  cattle  were  fenced  out  of  the  great  woods,. 
hollies  would  grow  up  and  form  a  continuous  ma8» 
that  must  be  cleaated  away,  or  else  the  place  would 
be  impassable. 

3636.  Have  the  hollies  Locreased  greatly  since- 
the  deer  were  removed? — Ye8>  enormously  so.. 
A  great  deal  of  evidence  on  that  head  was  given 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Qouaa.of  Lonls  in. 
1868. 

3637.  How  did.tji6  d««r  keep  down  the  hollies  ? 
— The  holly  topS'  are  one  of  their  mo»t  Ca.'vourite 
foods ;  the  old  hollies  were  tdways^  pollarded  in. 
order  to  give  the  deer  the  young,  boughs  in 
winter,  mxd  the  see^ings  were  kept  down  by 
tiie  natural  browsing  of  me  deer. 

3638.  Will  any  other  animals:  eat  holly  except 
deer? — Ponies  aad  cattle  in.  winter  will  eat  the: 
young  shoots. 

3639.  Will  rabbits  eat  the  holJy  ?— They  will 
bark  it  all  round  in  snow  time. 

3640.  SuppoBiDg  it  were  desirable  to  fence 
Tound  the  old  woods,  de  you  think  it  would,  be 
practicable  without  incurring  a  veary  large  ex- 
pense for  fences? — It  seems:  to  me  that  there  are 
few  woods-  in  the  forest  that,  you  eouldfence  at  all. 
You  migkt  attempt  to  fence  Bratley  Wood  per" 
haps,  but  it  would  be  a  very  large  expense  to  do 
it,4f  you  followed  out  the  sinuosities  of  tibe  wood, 
and  if  you  did  not,  you  would  create  an  eye  sore ; 
but  if  you  were  to  attempt  to  inclose  Mark  Ash,  it 
would  be  a  pu«zler  in  fact  I  do  not  know  where 
it  begins  and  where  it  ends,  and  I  do  not  believe 
any  one  does.  Yon  would  have  to  inclose  from 
Bolderwood  Lodge  to  KnighO  Wood,  aoarawbere, 
amdfrom  the  Anderwoodinclosuie'somewbere  into 
liyndhurst.  I  donot  see  how  it  isposeiblfi,.  unless: 
jou  chop  up  the  forest,  into  arbitrary  olmnps  of 
wuod,  and  call  that  preserving  the  forest 

3641.  Supposing  its  natur^  beauty  which  sitill 
ezasts  in  the  forest,  and.  particularly  in.  these 
5,000' acres,  were  (teetroyed,  wfaai  claeees  would, 
in  your  opinion,  be  tlie.au&veoRa<? — ^I  think,  that 
the  whole  natitoa  weuld  fae  tfaw  loscn,  and  I 
could  support  that  if  the  Committee  dfiautedit», 
with  detailed,  evidenoe  tD-aloaost  any  exlent. 
There  would  be  sevmai  elaasee  of  persons  who. 
would  be  the  suffereis. 

3642.  Will  you  first  of  all  go,  to  the.  eonh- 
numers ;  sopposing  there  were  a  ssveraiKHr  and 
a  disaflbrestatioin,  or  an.  indoeure,.  so  that-  the. 
present'distinotxve  features  of  thefarert  wieveto. 
aoffer,  what  would  ha-  iha  injoty  which,  itt  yonr- 
opinion,  woaiaL  ha  done,  te  the,oemm(m?i — ^E^cyt 
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paaturahle  acre  planted  of  course  most  materially  fJ^BMBgr^t, 
damage»  the  oommoners,  particularly  now  that  as,  June 
all  the  forest  la.wn»  which  coold  be  inclosed  have  iftM, 
been  incLdaed,  and  that  the  pasture  has  been  iter 
diuoed  to  almost  nothing;  and  any  reduotioa 
of  the  remaining  open  land  would,  of  course* 
telli  the:  more  heavily  ;  and  also,  if  you  were  to 
inclosis  the  old  woods,  the  commoners  would  lose  a 
good  deal,  though  it  is  difficult  t<>  explain  pre- 
cisely what;  but  they  would  clearly  lose  the 
shelter  for  the  animals  in  bad  weather.  In  snow 
time,  in  the  old  woods,,  the  snow  cannot  pene- 
trate, and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
comoieBera  if  the  poor  pasturage  of  the  forest 
were  not  supplemented  by  shelter,  because  we 
all  know  that  even  the  best  of  food  misses  its  due 
efiect  if  unaccompanied  by  sufficient  shelter  and 
warmth. 

3643.  Do  animads  in  winter  browse  on  the' 
brambles  and  other  ludergrowth ? — Yes;  es- 
pecially in  winter  and  early  spring.  There  is.  a 
sayir^  in  the  forest  that  the  de^  begin  the  work, 
the  ponies  follow,  and  the  oows  complete  it. 

3644>  Do  you  think  that  the  landscape  scenery 
of  the  New  Forest  is  of  great  value  to  art  — ^I 
find  that,  in  the  opinion  of  artists,,  its  value  is. 
beyond  calculaticm.  Both  British  and  Foreign 
artists  say  that  there  ist  notlung  like  it  anywhere 
else ;  they  say  that  it  is  partioularly  valuable  for 
its  suggestiveness,  <a,  as  artists-  say,  its  power  o£ 
iuspiration,  and  also,  indeed,  for  its  power  of  in- 
struetioB  to  young  artists,  because  they  must  work, 
honeatly  in  painting  the  New  Forest;  they  are  • 
not  tempted  to  punt  what  comes  easiest  to  their 
hands  in  the  easiest  possible  way ;  artists  all  say 
that,  as  a  school  of  art,  it  is  of  very  high 
vidue. 

3645.  Have  many  artists  produced  landscapes 
taken  from  the  New  Forest? — In  London,  there 
has  lately  been  opened  an  exhibition  in  which 
there  have  been  produced  nearly  250  pictures 
takmi  from  the  New  Forest,  and  though  no  special 
effi>rt  was  made  to  attract  notice  to  the  exhibi- 
tioa,  it  has  been  very  successful  indeed. 

3646.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  the 
particulars  of  any  petitions  relating  to  the  New 
Forest,  which  have  been  signed  by  artists  and 
others  ? — I  should  like  to  mention  one  petitioa 
which  was  placed  in  the  exliibitiun  room,  but 
which  nobody  was  pressed  to  sign  ;  in  six  weeks 
that  petition  received  860  signatures,  which  might 
have  been  indefinitely  increased.  The  artists, 
petition  has  already  been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Faw- 
cett,  and  I  should  like  to  put  it  in.  {The  fFlinets 
haaded  in  certain  Petilions,  vide  Appendix.) 
The  artists'  petition  is  signed  by  nearly 
every  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  nearly 
all  the  associates  of  the  Academy,  though  it  was 
only  started  at  a  time  when  nearly  all  the  artists 
had  left  London  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the 
country,  after  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  had  opened;  that  petition  received 
262  s^natures,  and  the  signatures  included  the 
nunes  of  ibreigneos  such  as  Mr.  Alma  and  Mr. 
Tadema.  Mr.  Bu^in  is  among  the  gentlemen 
who  signed  that  petition ;  it.  was  signed  by  the 
three  Slade  professors  of  art. 

3647.  Have  ypu  any  evidence  of  the  interest  . 
taken  in  the  forest  by  those  who  prosecute  the. 
study  of  the  natural  sciences  ? — ^X es ;  I  have 
two  such  petitions;  one  is  the  petatiou  of  the. 
Entomological  Society  of  South  hondoa;  and. 
the  other  is  a  petition  of  entomologists,  both  of 
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which  are  numerously  signed,  though  only  four 
days  were  given  for  getting  the  signatures. 

3648.  "What  evidence  have  you  of  the  use 
made  of  the  forest  by  the  travelling  public  or  by 
excursionists  ? — I  should  first  mention  that  it  is 
only  quite  lately  that  the  forest  has  been  acces- 
sible to  the  public;  it  is  only  within  the  last 
century  that  the  forest  was  opened  up  even  by 
turnpike-roads ;  and  as  lately  as  the  year  1750  a 
guide  was  necessary  for  any  one  who  desired  to 
see  the  forest;  the  railway  now  is,  I  believe, 
abaut  30  years  old  ;  it  is  not  a  direct  railway  as 
we  all  know,  but  it  is  very  largely  used,  and 
lately  there  have  been  two  branch  railways 
opened  right  and  left  of  the  forest,  and  they 
have  both  contributed  to  bring  the  forest  into 
notice.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the 
number  of  visitors  to  the  forest  is  increasing  very 
largely,  and  may  be  expected  to  increase  more 
and  more,  because  we  may  say  that  the  influx  of 
visitors  is  only  now  just  beginning. 

3649.  Do  visitors  to  the  forest  come  from 
Southampton  in  great  numbers  ? — Yes ;  I  have 
a  letter  from  the  station-master  at  Southampton, 
who  gives  details  of  the  use  of  the  forest  by 
visitors  from  Southampton ;  his  letter  is  dated 
the  10th  of  May ;  he  says  that  there  is  a  special 
excursion  traffic  from  Southampton  (there  is  no 
record  kept  of  any  but  large  parties),  but  that  in 
one  month  of  the  year  1874,  the  number  of  people 
80  conveyed  in  large  parties  was  1,806.  Then 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  there  are  numerous  small 
parties  in  the  summer  months, picnic  and  pleasure 
parties,  most  of  whom  come  from  Southampton, 
paying  the  ordinary  fares,  but  of  whom  there  is 
no  register;  besides  which  a  great  many  go  by 
road,  principally  working  people  from  the  various 
establishments  in  the  town.  The  writer's  im- 
pression is  that  nearly  as  many  go  to  the  forest 
by  road  as  go  by  railway. 

3650.  Do  a  large  number  of  persons  come 
from  Salisbury  to'  the  forest  during  the  summer  ? 
— I  have  two  letters  from  jobmasters  of  Salisbury, 
who  say  that  they  take  600  persons  from  Salis- 
bury to  different  parts  of  the  forest  in  the  sum- 
mer :  but  this  of  course  does  not  represent  the 
total  traffic  from  Salisbury,  because  so  many  go 
by  the  Downton  line  and  make  short  excursions 
to  and  from  there,  and  of  course  they  are  not 
traceable. 

3651.  Do  you  know  whether  many  persons 
approach  the  forest  from  the  west,  namely, 
from  Ringwood  ? — Yes,'  and  I  should  like  to  say 
that  the  traffic  from  Southampton  is  so  consider- 
able into  the  forest,  that  the  jobmasters  have 
actually  been  investing  capital  in  buying  con- 
veyances for  this  particular  purpose,  and  I  have 
before  me  a  letter  from  a  jobmaster,  who  says 
he  has  invested  over  500  I.  in  conveyances  built 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  excursionists  into  the 
forest,  and  there  are  at  least  20  jobmasters  be- 
sides himself,  who  have  invested  large  sums  of 
money  in  the  same  way ;  these  are  carriage/? 
built  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  20  or  30  per- 
sons. They  also  mention  that  thousands  of 
visitors,  even  foreigners,  come  from  all  parts  of 
England  to  see  the  New  Forest. 

3652.  Does  that  include  Totton  ?— There  is 
other  evidence  about  Tottcai.  Totton  is  nearly 
at  the  head  of  Southampton  Water,  and  there 
are  statements  of  a  similar  kind  with  regard  to 
those  that  I  have  already  made  about  Ringwood 
and  Downton.  1. 


Mr.  Cowper-Temple — conunaed. 

3653.  From  Totton  do  as  many  as  500  per- 
sons pass  into  the  forest  by  road  in  a  day  some- 
times?— Yes,  and  the  inn  accommodation  is  quite 
insufficient  at  times. 

3654.  Can  you  state  whether  large  numbers  of 
visitors  are  found  at  Stoneycross  ? — There  is  a 
letter  from  the  innkeeper  at  Stoneycross  which 
says  that  there  has  been  such  a  very  large  in- 
crease of  visitors  of  late  ;  he  says  that  as  many 
as  1,000  people  a  day  come  there.  On  Bank 
holidays  and  such  days,  great  numbers  of  people 
come  into  different  parts  of  the  forest.  At  his 
place  alone,  he  says,  you  may  see  20  or  30  con- 
veyances in  a  day,  most  of  them  large  three  and 
four-horse  breaks,  carrying  40  to  50  persons  each  j 
those  visitors  go  to  different  parts  of  the  forest, 
coming  from  Southampton^  Salisbury,  Totton, 
Fording  Bridge,  Christchurch,  Brockenhurst, 
Romsey,  and  the  different  points  of  railway  com- 
munication. Walking  tourists  have  been  largely 
on  the  increase ;  even  ladies  have  taken  to  make 
walking  tours  in  the  forest. 

3655.  Have  you  anything  further  to  lay  before 
the  Committee  ? — I  should  like  to  put  in  some  -of 
the  names  of  those  who  signed  the  general  peti- 
tion for  the  preservation  of  the  New  Forest.  The 
Duke  of  Rutland.  Lord  Nelson,  and  Lord  Evers- 
ley.  Sir  Walter  Stirling,  Lady  Susan  Harcourt, 
Earl  Radnor,  Viscount  Enfield,  Charles  Reade, 
Tom  Taylor,  Miss  Helen  Taylor,  Mr.  Black- 
more,  the  novelist ;  Mr.  Butterfield,  Mr.  Street, 
and  Mr.  Hardwicke,  architects  ;  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  and  Mr.  Farrer,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  a  great  many  others.  There 
has  been  one  general  petition  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  even  from  such  a  distance  as  Hex- 
ham ;  from  the  Temple  Club,  and  from  various 
artists'  clubs.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  point 
out  that  the  Bill  of^  1871,  brought  in  by  the 
Woods  and  Forests,  contained  no  provision  what- 
ever for  protecting  the  interests  of  the  public 
in  the  New  Forest.  It  did  not  recognise  that  they 
had  any  claim  on  the  New  Forest  whatever ;  in 
fact,  the  only  piece  of  land  exempted  from  inclo- 
sure  was  100  acres  around  Rufus's  Stone,  but 
that  was  under  no  guarantee  for  being  kept  open, 
nor  was  it  suggested  that  it  was  to  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public  for  purposes  of  recreation,  or 
any  other  purpose. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

3656.  I  suppose  you  do  not  happen  to  know 
who  is  the  auuior  of  the  artists'  petition  against 
the  destruction  of  the  New  Forest? — The  peti- 
tion was  drawn  up  by  one  or  two  artists,  and  one 
or  two  friends  of  artists ;  of  course  they  got  the 
materials  supplied  more  or  less,  as  is  usually  the 
case ;  but  it  was  settled  by  artists  and  literary 
men. 

3657.  But  you  do  not  know  who  is  responsible 
for  the  actual  composition  ? — No,  I  do  not  know 
who  is  actually  responsible  for  ijie  composition ; 
it  had,  perhaps,  like  the  Queen's  Speech,  a  great 
many  hands  m  it. 

3658.  The  Queen's  Speech  is  sometimes  said 
not  to  be  written  in  very  good  English,  but  this 
is  written  in  a  language  that  1  never  met  with 
before ;  can  you  explain  to  me  in  sub-section  A, 
paragraph  8,  tiiese  words,  "  The  subtlety  of  its 
terrain ; "  what  language  is  that  in  ? — It  is  what 
I  should  venture  to  caU  artist's  language ;  both 
those  words  are  very  frequently  to  be  found  in 
the  mouth  of  artists.    I  recollect  asking  an  artist 

why 
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whv  he  used  the  French  word  "  terrain,"  and  he 
said,  "  If  you  will  tell  me  an  English  word  to 
express  the  same  thing,  .1  should  be  very  glad  to 
use  it." 

3659.  Can  you  convey  in  the  English  tongue 
what  the  expression  means  ? — I  should  like  to 
try  if  I  might  do  so. 

3660.  Will  you  then  kindly  explain  to  me  what 
is  the  subtlety  of  terrain  which  is  going  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  New  Forest  by  the  Act  of  1851  ? 
— I  am  not  an  artist ;  I  must  therefore  ask  you 
to  excuse  me  if  I  cannot  explain  it  so  well  as  an 
artist,  hut  I  believe  that  what  is  meant  is  this : 
that  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  a  peculiar 
character  of  he  own,  and  that  much  of  that  peculiar 
character  lies  in  the  exceeding  delicacy  of  the 
composition.  I  have  heard  artists  say,  that  there  is 
nothing  so  ditticult  to  draw  and  express  correctly, 
and  for  that  reason,  it  is  so  particularly  interest- 
inv  to  them  for  foregrounds,  and  so  on.  It  is  a 
thing  that  artists  have  always  pointed  out  to  me, 
namely,  the  undulation,  or  perhaps  I  may  say, 
the  caprice  of  the  surface  of  the  land  in  the  New 
Forest. 

Lord  Eslington. 

366 1 .  You  have  been  very  active  in  getting 
up  that  very  pretty  exhibition  of  pictures  now 
open  in  Kegent-street,  have  you  not? — Yes. 

3662.  The  object  being  the  very  legitimate 
one  of  acquainting  the  public  generally  with  the 
picturesque  character  of  the  forest  ? — It  is  simply 
with  the  object,  that  those  people  who  have  not 
seen  it,  or  could  not  go  to  see  it,  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  sample  of  it,  an  imperfect 
sample  it  is  true,  but  the  best  that  can  be  obtained. 

3663.  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  the  public 
are  appreciating  that  effort? — Yes;  the  effect 
have  been  quite  extraordinary,  there  can  be  no 
two  opinions  about  that.  1  could  not  have  be- 
lieved that  so  small  and  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant an  affair  could  have  produced  such  an  una- 
nimity of  feeling  among  such  a  variety  of  people. 
They  all  say,  "  Such  a  place  as  this  ought  not  to 
be  destroyed." 

3664.  You  are  therefore,  sanguine  in  the  ex- 

Eectation  that  the  sympathies  of  the  public  will 
e  still  more  largely  enlisted  in  favour  of  the 
preservation  of  the  distiict  than  has  hitherto  been 
the  case  ? — I  think  that  the  correspondence  which 
I  have  had  with  people  whom  I  have  never 
seen,  and  who  do  not  know  me,  shows  that  there 
is  an  immense  amount  of  feeling  on  the  subject. 
I  am  sure,  if  the  En^Hsh  people  in  general,  knew 
what  the  forest  is  like,  they  would  say  it  was 
simply  a  sin  and  a  shame  that  it  should  not  be 
left  in  its  natural  beauty,  if  the  nation  can  a£Ford 
so  to  leave  it.  Perhaps,  I  may  mention,  that  the 
inclosed  spaces  in  the  forest,  the  woods  actually 
under  inclosure,  and  the  woods  which  have  been 
planted  and  again  disinclosed,  stand  for  all  pur- 
poses of  beauty  and  recreation  in  the  same  cate- 
gory.    They  are  all  close,  they  are  all  full  of 


Lord  EsKnglon, — continued. 

ditches,  and  they  are  all  monotonous.  None 
of  them  ever  can  by  any  manner  of  means  be 
made  beautiful,  consistently  with  the  purposes  of 
economy  and  utility  under  which  the  inclosures 
have  been  made.  I  think  the  whole  of  the  lands 
under  artificial  plantation,  whether  within  fences 
or  outside  of  fences,  should  be  considered  as  prac- 
tically the  same,  and  calculated  together  as  repre- 
senting the  amount  of  inclosed  wood-land  in  the 
forest  at  the  present  time ;  in  fact,  the  amount  that 
has  been  devoted  to  utilitarian  purposes. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

3665.  If  this  Committee  should  think  it  de- 
sirable that  the  Crown  should  be  allowed  to  in- 
close the  remainder  of  the  lands  to  which  it  is 
entitled  under  the  Act  of  1851,  then  you,  on 
behalf  of  what  I  may  call  the  picturesque  public, 
would  have  no  objection  to  their  re-inclosing 
those  woods  which  have  been  left  out,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  utilitarian,  and  might  as 
well  be  inclosed  in  a  fence  ? — At  the  first  blush  of 
the  question  I  should  say  not. 

3666.  You  would  prefer  their  taking  those 
woods  to  taking  anything  fresh,  would  you  ? — 
Certainly,  I  think  they  practically  have  nearly 
half  the  forest  under  artificial  timber  at  present. 

3667.  You  prefer  their  having  those  woods  re- 
inclosed  to  having  fresh  woods  put  under  planta- 
tion ? — Yes ;  generally  they  are  artificial  in- 
closures, with  few  exceptions.  I  should  except 
the  Old  Bentley's,  for  instance. 

Lord  Eslittgton. 

3668.  Are  those  thrown  out  plantations  placed 
on  the  best  land  for  growing  oak? — They  are 
placed  on  the  best  land  in  the  forest,  but  whether 
it  is  good  land  for  growing  oak  or  not,  I  do  not 
know  ;  that  is  considered  a  doubtful  point  among 
scientific  people. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

3669.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  ques- 
tion of  turbary  ? — I  think  there  is  a  confusion  in 
people's  mind  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  turf; 
turf  is  usually  supposed  to  mean  grass,  but  the 
turf  which  they  burn  is  simply  heather  roots  and 
heather  soil,  with  what  they  call  the  humus  con- 
necting them  ;  it  is  not  grass. 

S670.  In  fact,  this  turf  is  got  from  land  which 
will  only  grow  turf  and  not  herbage,  is  it  not  ? — 
Just  so.  1  think  on  the  heath  the  turf-cutting  is 
not  by  any  means  damaging;  the  German 
foresters  say  distinctly  that  the  heath  is  inimical 
to  planting,  because  they  say  that  moorpan  is 
created  by  the  soaking  of  the  rain  through  the 
humus,  forming  a  kind  of  concrete  with  the  grave 
below,  and  that  its  removal  is  advantageous  to  the 
subsoil,  by  preventing  the  increase  of  this  con- 
crete-^I  will,  with  the  permission  of  the  Com- 
mittee, add  to  the  petitions  three  letters  from  per- 
sons of  very  different  types,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  feeling  which  exists  on  the  subject  of  the 
New  Forest  in  general.     (Vide  Appendix.) 


Mr. 
G.E.B.Eyre. 

1875- 


Mr.  William  Clement  Dbaee  Esdaile,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined. 


Sir  William  Hareourt. 

3671. 1  BBLiEYE  you  wish  to  give  some  further 
evidence  to  the  Committee? — No;  I  have  no 
further  evidence  that  I  wish  to  give  except  upon 
the  two  points  as  to  which  I  was  desired  on  the 

0.100. 


Sir  William  Hareourt — continued, 
last  occasion  to  give  my  attention ;  first,  as  to  the 
different  claims  in  the  register  of  1670,  of  which 
the  numbers  were  given  to  me  by  you.  Sir,  as 
being  worthy  of  notice,  in  regard  to  my  conten- 
H  H  3  lion 
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Sir  WUliecm  Santmrt — cootiinted. 

tion  that  private  lands  wrtlnn  the  bonndaaaes'  oC 
the  foreet  Trere  not  subject  to  fbreet  law,  and 
secoodly,  as  to  the  Bill  of  M^eesra.  Pritti  with 
which  the  honourafble  Chairman  dlesired'  me  to 
make  myself  acquainted. 

3671.*  I  did  not  intend  to  trouble  t«u  to  come 
i^ain  as  to  these  claims  I  mentionedP-^Htiving 
been  asked  to  look  through  them  (*»e  page  176), 
I  supposed  l^t  I  should  be  questioned  upon 
them,  but  I  will  now  merely  say  that  I  hxve 
carefully  read  through  those  olaime,  and  they 
seem  to  me  to  fully  bear  out  the  evidence  which 
I  gave,  that  private  lands  werefree  from  forest  law. 

3672.  I  nave  been  requested  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  circumstances  which  occurred 
at  the  time  of  the  Settlement  Bill  of  1851 ;  I 
did  not  understand  you  to  dispute  that  the  clauses 
in  the  existing  Act  of  1851  were  settled  with  the 
complete  consent  and  upon  negotiation  with  per- 
sons representing  the  commoners ;  was  that  so  ? — 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  that  is  the 
fact,  at  all  events  with  the  opposing  petitioners 
against  the  Bill. 

3672,.*  I  observe  in  the  shortiiand  writer's  notes 
the  counsel  for  the  Crown  says,  •'  There  have 
been  some  negotiations,.  I  am  happy  to  say,  which 
have  led  the  Crown  to  consent  to  take  10,000 
acres  instead  of  the  14,000  acres  originally  speci- 
fied in  the  Bill,  and  the  Crown  has  agreed  to 
make  all  its  inclosures  at  least  300  acres  ?^ — 
Yes,  that  is  quite  so;  there  were  three  tirings 
which  were  proposed,  and  the  only  three  things 
proposed  and  discussed  between  the  parties ;  first, 
claixses  for  ascertaining  and  registering  common 
rights ;  secondly,  that  the  acreage  should  be 
reduced  frcon  14,000  to  10,000 ;  and  thirdly,  a 
clause  by  which  no  inclosure  should  be  of  a  liess 
acreage  than  300  acres. 

Lord  Henry  Scott.. 

3673.  You  were  asked  some  questions,  were 
you.  not,  by  the  honourable  Chairman.,  with  re- 
gard to  ^e  attendance  of  Messrs.  Pritt  on  certain 
aa'y«?—€tBe  day  was  the  20th  c^  June,  and  I 
believe  another  day  was  the  29th  July.  It  was 
suggested  to  me  Uiat  I  should  go  to  Messrs.  Pritt 
anid  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  Bill.  That 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  of  it.  We 
bad  searched  their  archives  in  the  year  1871, 
and  could  find  no  papera  of  consequence  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject.  The  firm  had  removed,  and 
their  papersi  had  been  destroyed  to  a  great  ex> 
test., 

3674.  I  believe  that  you  have  made  inquiries 
with  regard  to  the  Bill  since  ? — Yes,  when  that 
waa  suggested  by  the  honourable  Chairman,  I 
felt,  it  my  duty  to  make  inquiries,  uid  I  went  to 
Messrs.  Pritt's  office,  who  are  now  represented, 
by  Messrs.  Sbeiiwood,  and  I  found  that  the 
solicitor  of  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests  had 
applied  for  and  received  a  copy  of  the  Bill,  which 
\ras,  as  I  think,  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Pritt,  as 
confidentiai  advisers  of  the  petitioners  of.  that  day, 
and  very  properly  they  said  to  me,  not  knowing 
mci  that  I  ought  to  get  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Coxwell,  who.  acted  as  solicitor  in  those  days, 
for  them  to  give  me  a  X5opy  of  the  Bill ;  I  found 
that  Mr.  Coxwell  had  not  given  authority  for 
them  to  deHver  a  copy  of  the  Bill  to  the  solicitor 
of  Woods,  who  had  received  it  without  such  aatho> 
riiy ;  I  feel  that  wae  rathwa  departure -from  the- 
ordinary,  and  proper  course  of  professional 
etiquette. 


"LtmA-Mnirif  6fMft->eQiitinacd. 

3B75.  In  fact  yon  think  the  Bill  is  the  pro- 
perty of  thfl  petitioners  of  186 1  ? — I  do  not  under- 
stand, mudi.  about  prof^ssioinl  etiquette,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  Messrs.  Pritt  held  that  Bill^ 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  your  Lordship's  solicitor 
would  hold  any  dooum^at  that  they,  confidentially 
received  from  your  Lordship;  aod  if  any  one 
opposed  to  your  Locdeliipt  wa»  to  go  and  ask  your 
solioitor  to  deUver  to  him^  your  Bill  of  costs,  he 
would  get,.  L  suppose,.  a>  very  quiok  and  decided 
answer.. 

3676.  Mr.  ^enrood  said  he  was-  quite  under 
a  misapprehension,  I  belisve,.  oc  he  would  not 
have  given  a  copy  of  the  Bill  to.  the  Solictor  of 
Woods? — Yes,  he.  thou^bt,  ii  was  applied  for  a» 
a  mere  histonisal  dooument,  aad  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  uawi  in  croaarexamination,.  w  aay- 
thing  of  the  kin4 ;  in  fact  be  thought  there  waa 
nodiii^  in  it.. 

3677.  I  supposa  you  tho«ght  you  might;  ttst 
$m  well  hase  gone  to  Messrs.:  SieeB  &  Co.  and 
asked  them  foe  their  bill  of  cosfts  against  the 
Crown  in  the  yeac  1851? — Y«s;  I  abould  as: 
soon  have  thought  of  asking  to  see  that  bill  of 
costs  as  I  should  have  of  taking  a  paper  out  of  an 
office  to  which  I  hi^pened  to  have  access. 

3678.  A&  to  th»  balaooe  of  acres  due  to  the 
Crowu  under  the  Act  of  1851,  is- there  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a.  dispute  in  the  oomraisBion  of 
which  you  are  a  member  with  regard  to  what 
that  bahmce  really  is  ? — ^There  is  no  dispute  as  to 
what  the  balance  under  the  Deer  Bemoval  Act 
ia,  and  lam  not  aware  that  there  is  any  dispute 
with  reference  to,  the  planting  power  under  the 
Aot  of  Will.  3.  As-  far  as  I  understand  tha 
Solicitor  of  VVCoods  (he  will  state  hie  own  opinion), 
it  is-thist.  they  have  planted  2,500  acres  more  under 
the  Act  of  Will.  3  than  they  ought  to  have  done. 
We  have  been  advised  that  that  is  against  the 
Aot.  If  that  ia  so„  there  is-  only  a  balance  on. 
the  two  of  2,500  acres.  I  think  the  Solicitor  for 
the  Office  of  Woods  does  not  dispute  that  that  is 
the  legal  acceptation  of  the  statute  of  Will.  3. 

Mr.  Cowper-Tempte. 

3879.  If  Parliament  were  to  decide  finally 
against  dis^oreetation  and  severance,  and  were 
to  define  the  respective  rights  of  the  Crown  and 
the  commoners,  do  you  think  that  the  commoners 
and  the  Department  of  Woods  might  live  as  ami- 
cably together  as  they  did  before  the  Act  of 
1.851  ? — ^I  have  always,  thought  so,,  and  for  this 
reason  :  before  the  Act  of  1851  there  were  two 
parties,  neither  of  whose  ri^ts  were  antagonistic; 
the  deer  did  not  hurt  the  commoners'  rights,  and 
the  oommoners'  rights  did.  not  hurt  the  d£er.  The 
planting  was  carried  on  so  gradually  that  the  loss 
of  pasturage  waa  not  appreciable,  but  since  the 
larger  inclosures  have  been  made  of  course  the 
e£BsM}t  is  felt  more.  But  I  would  suggest  that  there 
ifi-no  difficulty  in.  the  two  dwelling  amicably  to- 
gether if  the  Legislature  would  so  define  the 
Crown'st  rights,  more  or  lea*,,  that  they  would 
not  encroach  on  the  commoners,  just  as  the  com- 
moners' rights  are  now  defined,  so  that  they  can- 
not encroach  on  the  Crown's  rights.  In  that  case 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  two  living 
amicably  together.  At  this  moment,  even  taking 
the  rolling  power  in  its  smaUest  extent,  that  is  to 
say,  to  be  turned  over  twice  ooly,  the  very 
nature  of  that  power  is  direcdy  opposed  to  the 
lights  of  the  commoners,  and  it  ia  almost  irapos-* 
stole  to  sketch'  oat  an  inclosure  which'  will  not 
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Mr.  -Cmopw-Ttrnpie — oootiaued; 

araiae  some  pregudiee  aiad  Home  fselugs  of  urrita- 
tion  in  the  miiuifl  of  aomeof  tke  comotoaera,  be- 
cause they  think  they  are  losing  pastUEHge.  Onee 
settled  that  no  isciosure  riudl  go  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  an^  we  ma^  live  amicably  together. 
At  this  moment  even  a  reasonable  and  moderate 
exercise  of  such  a  power  must  keep  ifp  the  irri- 
tation. 

Me.  John  Stewart  Hardff. 

3680.  Suppoaagthis<Gommitt£etk<ni^t|Moper 
to  reoommend  that  the  Crown  «hould  be  aliknred 
to  i^atit  o^  to  the  tfiill  ^owexs  under  the  Act  ef 
18fil,  aBdnocbm  the  whole  of  .that  iaXifgiavnat; 
tamfaer  for  their  nwn  ipropertjr,  would  you  pMifer 
Teoommemluig  .that  the  .'portion  should  b«  taken 
'from  -dte  wood*  reeently  thrown  epon,  or  fram 
the  iminolooed  parts  of  tbe  farest'?— 1  should 
certainly  'nrefe'  that  dit  jhottld  be  from  the  fiatt 
Toeently  toarown  open ;  it  is  the  host  kmd. 

36SI.  Y»u  dunk  that  it  w<onld  be  eeononioa% 
■■&»  best  fiir:the  Crown? — Yea,  oconoaiict^y  the 
heat  for  the  Crown.;  and  I  believe  that  lU  wauld 
be  the  beat  fiir  the  eommoMers. 

Sir  William  HarcourJ. 

3682.  Supposing  Parliament  were  to  settle  how 
much  knd  rthe  Crown  should  be  allowed  to  inclose, 
aad  then  were  to  detenmine  that  beyond  that 
tltere  should  he  ju>. further  iaclosuEe,  but  that  all 
the  planting  «nd  replanting  should  be  ooafined 
to  that  ground  so  inoloseU,  woi^d  that,  in  your 
(pinion,  be  a satasfaotory .principle  of  settlement? 
— I  take  that  to  be  tt»e  same  question  as  the 
honourable  Member  has  just  asked. 

3683.  You  would  desire  that  the  replanting 
.ahould  be  ooafined  to  the  {ground  which  .had  been 


Sir  WiHum  Manonrt—^oonthtMed.  Mr.  W.  C. 

oooe  planted  or  iacloood,  oidior  imdor  the  Act  of  -B-Jfifaai. 
William  3rd,  or  Ae  Doer  Bemoval  Act  ? — Yes,      eJj^ 
quite  so ;  I  do  not  believe  that  that  wouldintei^         i^e. 
fere  with  the  picturosque  character  of  the  forest. 
But  if  these  carefully  manned  plantations  are  so 
strictly  ancTilar,  and  so  strrcttycmried  out,  on  the 
principle  m  raising  as  many  trees  per  acre  as  can 
be  done,  they  never  can  come  to  that  beaulafal 
character  that  natural- grown  timber  comes  to. 

.%84.  Now  "about  'toe  more  ancient  William 
Third  Woods,  in  40  years,  when  ihe  first  timber 
is  cut  down  for  sale,  there  will  be  a  certain 
amount  of  timber  left  for  ornamental  purposes, 
will  there  not  ? — Yes,  certainly.  • 

3685.  That  on^bt  to  be  a  condition,  ought  it 
not,  that  even  m  a  modem  'plantation  w^ien 
wood  is  cut  down,  tihere  should  be  a  certain 
'nttmber  of  trees  left  for  ornamental  purposes  P — 
No,  I  think  not ;  1  think  the  ornamental  character 
would  not  be  worth  having  in  that  case. 

3686.  But  the  trees. in  most  jwrks  have  been 
planted  some  time  or  other,  have  they  not? — 
Yes;  but  my  idea  of  a  park  is  not  to  manage  it 
first  as  a  plantation. 

3687 .  Would  not  any  of  those  trees  in  Bendey 
Wood,  if  they  were  left  10  to  an  acre,  make  orna- 
mental timber  in  time  ?— >1  think  not. 

3688.  Would  you  rather  have  them  eut  smack 
smooth? — I  would  rather  have  them  .left  alone  ; 
I  know  that  wood,  and  1  could  tell  if  I  was  taken 
down  there,  10  miles  off,  by  the  character  of  the 
heads  of  the  trees,  that  it  was  not  natural-grown 
timber ;  there  is  something  about  the  character 
of  the  head  of  a  natural-grown  tree  that  is  pei^ 
fecty  distinct  from  a  plantation  tree  that  has  been 
brought  up  in  close  juxta-position  to  other  trees. 


Mr.  HoBACTB  Watson,  re-called;  and  further  EKaitrinod. 


Mr.  John  Stttoart  Hardy. 

3689.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement 
■wiik  regard  to  the  bill  of  costs  which  has  been  in 
question  before  this  Cosnmi£tee? — Ye^  the  facts 
are  these  :  on  the  last  occasion  of  my  examina- 
tion, I  was  asked  by  the  Noble  Lord,  £he  Mem- 
ber for  South  Hants,  whether  the  petitioners,  his 
father,  the  Duke  of  Bnccleuch,  JLord  Malmes- 
"biiry  and  otiiers,  were  represented  before  the 
Committee  of  1851,  on  the  26th  of  June  in  that 
year.  AtQuestion70,  the  Noble  Lord  said  to  me: 
"  You  said,  did  you  not,  that  the  ccKomoners  were 
not  represented  when  those  words,  '  and  other 
beasts  of  tiie  forest '  were  struck  out  V*  And  I 
made  answer  in  these  words,  "  I  said  that  the 
petitioner's  counsel  were  not  present  when  those 
words  were  struck  out ;"  that  is  the  fact  The 
shorthand  writer's  notes  were  the  only  materials 
which  I  had  to  guide  me,  counsel  had  withdrawn 
the  previous  day  after  the  Committee  decided 
that  the  preamble  was  proved ;  I  thought  pos- 
mbly,  the  Hgent  £or  the  petitioners  might  be  pre- 
sent thong^  the  counsel  were  not ;  I  therefore 
amiilied  to  Jilessrs.  Pritt,  the  agents  for  the  peti- 
tioners, to  know  whether  they  were  present  or 
not  I  they  searched  among  their  papers,  and  thby 
fbvtnd  the  bill  of  costs,  which  they  -sent  back  to 
me  by  my  iderL  Subsequentiy^  the  day  before 
jesterday,'Mr.  Sherwood  called  on  me  and  stated, 
that  the  Noble  Lord  objected  to  the  course  he 
had  taken,  and  yesterday,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Sherwood  in  these  terms;  iHub  was 
0.100. 


Mr.  John  Steuart  Hardy — eontinued. 

in  accordance  with  the  gu^estaons  I  made  when 
he  called  on  me :  "  Having  further  considered 
your  offer  in  this  matter,  and  talked  it  over 
with  my  partners,  we  have  decided  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  offer  which  you  made  yesterday, 
and  will  thank  you  to  treat  tihe  communications 
between  you  and  our  firm  as  if  tliey  had  net 
occurred."  I  did  so,  and  destroyed  a  copy  of  the 
bill  of  costs,  «ad  vitdtdraw  eoerything  founded 
upon  it ;  and  unless  Mr.  Esdaile  had  mentioned 
the  subject,  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it 
a^ain ;  my  object  was  simply  to  see  if  the  peti- 
tioners were  represented  or  not  on  the£6th  June. 
There  is  then  another  matter  which  Mr.  Esdaile 
mentions,  namely,  whether  "  the  words  "  other 
beasts  of  the  forest  or  chase  "  were  struck  out  on 
the  26th  Juae.  I  was  asked  if  the  petitioners 
were  repvesented  when  those  words  were  struck 
out ;  I  said  they  were  not  represented  by  coun- 
sel, but  it  seems  that  their  agent,  Mx:  Pritt,  was 
presoBt  on  the  17th  July ;  lie  stated  that  the 
petitioners,  who  were  opposing  parties,  were 
then  consenting.  Mr.  Esdaue  assumed  that  I  had 
admitted  or  conceded  that  the  powers  of  inclosore 
given  by  the  Act  of  Will.  8,  and  renewed  or 
varied  by  the  Act  of  the  48th  Geo.  3,  were  not 
rolling  powers  of  inclosure.  I  am  not  aware 
that  1  ever  said  so,  on  the  contrary.  I  have  re- 
ferred to  several  documents  as  showing  the  ecm- 
trary  -opinion,  .not  only  of  Parliament,  but  the 
Commissioners  of  1789.  I  Jia«e  carei'uUy  ab- 
H  H  4  stained 
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Ma.  John  Stewart  Hardy— conimned. 
stained  from  expressing  any  personal  opinion, 
as  to  whether  there   was  or  was  not  a  rolling 
power. 

Lord  Henry' Scott. 

3690.  Do  you  think  that  you  are  entitled  to 
go  to  the  Pailiamentary  agents  ot  another  person, 
and  ask  for  their  bill  of  costs  ? — I  did  not  ask  for 
their  bill  of  costs. 

3691.  But  you  sent  your  clerk,  did  you  not? 
— I  sent  my  clerk  to  inquire  if  they  were  present 
on  the  26  th  June,  and  in  answer  to  that  he  brought 
back  the  bill  of  costs  as  the  evidence  which  they 
had  to  give  on  the  subject. 

3o92.  Would  it  not  have  been  the  proper 
course  to  ask  that  Messrs.  Pritt  should  be  called 
before  the  Committee  ? — I  did  ask  them  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Committee,  and  they  were  ready 
to  come  forward,  until  their  doing  so  was  objected 
to  by  your  Lordship. 

Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

3693.  With  regard  to  what  you  have  just 
stated,  upon  the  rolling  power  claimed  under  the 
Act  of  Will.  3, 1  will  ask  you  this  question,  has 
your  department  received  any  legal  opinion  as 
to  whetner  the  Department  of  Woods  have  a 
right  to  inclose  more  than  12,000  acres  under  the 
Act  of  Will.  3  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  such  opinion  has  been  given,  ex- 
cept as  I  stated  on  my  last  examination. 

3694.  Have  you  any  reason  to  give  to  the 
Committee  to  lead  them  to  suppose  that  the  De- 
partment of  Woods  were  acting  legally  in  inclos- 
ing more  than  12,000  acres? — Yes,  certainly; 
that  is  the  view  which  has  been  taken  by  the 
Statutory   Commissioners,    and    by   Parliament 

.  itself. 

3695.  Will  you  quote  what  yon  allude  to  ? — I 
allude  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1789, 
which  I  quoted  in  my  first  examination,  and  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  of  1808  and  1851,  both  of 
which  treat  the  power  as  a  rolling  power. 

3696.  Will  you  kindly  read  the  passage  ? — It 
is  at  page  6  of  the  Beport  of  1789. 

Lord  E$lington. 

3697.  Who  constituted  this  statutory  Commis- 
sion?— I  have  not  got  the  Act  of  Parliament 
here ;  but  the  Act  was  the  26  Geo.  3,  c.  87. 

Mr.  Cotoper- Temple. 

3698.  Were  they  in  any  way  a  judicial  com- 
mittee or  a  committee  of  inquiry? — It  was  a 
commission  of  inquiry  under  the  Act.  At  page  6 
of  that  Report  this  passage  occurs :  "  And  the 
Crown  was  likewise  empowered,  so  soon  as  the 
trees  in  all  or  any  part  of  such  inclosures  should 
be  past  danger  of  being  hurt  by  cattle  or  deer, 
to  throw  open  the  same,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to 
inclose  an  equal  quantity  in  any  other  part  of 
the  forest,  keeping  in  this  way,  6,000  acres  con- 
stantly inclosed  as  a  nursery  for  timber."  Then 
at  page  24  it  says :  "  The  Act  of  9  &  10  Will.  3, 
was  accordingly  obtained,  and  if  the  powers 
vested  in  the  Crown  for  the  improvement  of 
the  forest  had  been  duly  exercised  if  the  full 
quantity  of  6,000  acres  had  been  inclosed,  and 
the  inclosures  successively  thrown  open  when  the 
trees  were  at  20  years  growth,  or  past  danger 
from  cattle,  it  is  obvious  that  as  the  Act  passed 
90  years  ago,  four  times  that  quantity  would 
before  this  time  have  been  inclosed,  and  24,000 
acres  of  land  formerly  bare  might  now  have  been 


Mr.  Coioper-  7Vm/>i;.— continned. 

covered  with  trees  of  all  ages,  from  90  years 
downwards,  in  addition  to  the  former  woodlands 
in  the  forest." 

Lord  Eslington. 

3699.  Was  this  a  commission-  authorised  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  construe  the  terms  of  an 
Act? — I  have  not  got  the  Act  of  Parliament 
here.  They  were  authorised  to  inquire,  and  to 
state  form  what  they  believed  to  be  a  sound  con- 
struction of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

3700.  Was  it  their  business  to  construe  the 
Act  of  Parliament  ? — A  reference  to  the  Act 
will  probably  answer  that  question  ;  but  I  may 
refer  to  what  took  place  before  the  Committee  of 
1851,  which  is  to  this  effect :  Mr.  Talbot,  for  the 
Duke  of  Bnccleuch  and  Lord  Malmesbury  and 
other  petitioners,  says  in  a  question  to  Mr. 
Gardiner,  *'  I  thought  that  toties  qitotiet  you 
claimed  the  right  to  throw  out  and  inclose  agun 
6,000  acres;"  and  he  replied,  "  Most  undoubtedly 
the  48  Geo.  3  is  not  repealed.  Q.  Six  thousand 
acres  under  the  former  Act,  and  14,000  here,  so 
that  the  Crown,  if  so  minded,  would  have  the 
liberty  to  cover  the  whole  worth  planting  with 
trees  ?  A.  That  it  can  do  at  this  hour  under  the 
law  as  it  at  present  exists.  Q.  Certiunly  not? 
A.  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  can ;  that  it  can  do  in 
process  of  time.  Q.  That  is  to  say,  it  can  take 
6,000  acres  now,  and  when  this  Bill  is  passed  it 
can  take  20,000  ?  .i.  No ;  it  has  the  right  to 
take  6,000  now,  and  it  may  plant  and  replant 
6,000  till  every  acre  of  the  forest  is  covered 
with  timber.  (^,  I  quite  admit  that ;  it  will  plus 
that  now  with  14,000."  So  that  the  counsel  for 
the  noble  petitioners  against  the  Bill  admitted  in 
the  clearest  terms  that  the  power  to  inclose 
6,000  acres  was  a  rolling  power. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

3701.  In  answer  to  Question  1719,  Mr.  Es- 
daile  stated  that  Mr.  Gardiner  had  said  he 
"  mainly  drew  "  the  report  of  Lord  Portnoan's 
Commission  in  1850;  is  there  any  such  state- 
ment in  Mr.  Gardiner's  evidence  in  1868  ? — I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  such  statement ; 
the  statement  which  Mr.  Gardiner  made  was 
this :  it '  was  in  reference  to  the  case  of  The 
Attorney  General  versus  The  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire  ;  he  says,  "  In  Lord  Portman's  report  full 
particulars  of  that  case  are  given ;  I  may  refer  to 
the  facts  in  that  report,  and  the  sub-report,  as 
containing  substantially  all  the  information  I  have 
to  give  on  the  subject,  because  I  was  in  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Hume,  and,  I  believe,  a 
good  deal  of  that  matter  was  framed  in  communi- 
cation with  me."  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever 
said  that  he  mainly  drew  the  report. 

3702.  Was  there  any  difilerence  as  to  the  word- 
ing of  the  rolling  power  between  the  Bill  of  1792 
and  the  Act  of  1851  ? — Yes,  there  was  the  littie 
word  "said,"  which  was  not  in  the  Bill  of  1792, 
and  is  in  the  Act  of  1851,  with  regard  to  certain 
inclosures  which  are  to  be  re-inclosed. 

3703.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  to 
the  Committee  what  difference  that  makes  ? — I 
understand  that  the  contention  is,  that  it  is  not  a 
rolling  power,  because  the  section  in  the  Act  of 
1851  contains  the  word  *'  said,"  and  only  relates 
to  what  has  been  already  mentioned,  as  is  stated 
in  the  Bill  of  1792 ;  it  says  expressly  «  That 
where  any  inclosure  is  made,  or  is  to  be  made,  in 
pursuance  of  the  former  Act "  (that  is  the  Act  of 
Will.  3),  "  or  this  Act,"  and  so  on,  « it  shall  and 
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Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardj/ — continued, 
may  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty  to  inclose  other 
lands  in  lieu  thereof." 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

3704.  Was  that  Bill  passed? — It  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  but  not  by  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Mr.  Cowper- Temple. 

3705.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  have 
stated  about  the  word  "  said ;"  I  see  in  the 
9  &  10  Will.  3,  in  the  3rd  section,  the  word 
"said "is  placed  before  the  2,000  acres?— Yes, 
I  contrasted  the  Bill  of  1792  with  the  Bill  o 
1851. 

3706.  You  admit  that  ih  the  Act  of  Will.  3 
the  word  "  said  "  exists ;  but  you  say  that  it  was 
not  in  the  other  Bill,  is  that  so?  — The  Act  of 
Will.  3  is  differently  worded,  in  many  ways,  from 
the  Bill  of  1792  and  from  the  Act  of  1851. 

3707.  Is  the  word  "  said  "  placed  before  the 
2.000  acres  in  the  9  &  10  Will.  3,  s.  3  ?— 
Yes,  but  it  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  throwing  out 
of  second  inclosures,  as  if  it  were  not  limited  to 
what  is  already  mentioned. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

3708.  The  question  is,  does  the  word  "  said  " 
come  before  the  2,000  acres  in  that  section  ? — I 
admit  that  the  word  "  said  "  comes  before  the 
2,000  acres  in  the  Act  of  Will.  3. 

Mr.  Jo/in  Stewart  Hardy. 

3709.  Are  there  any  petitions  as  to  the  removal 
of  the  deer  which  yon  can  lay  before  the  Com- 
mittee?— There    is  one  petition   to  the  Queen 
against  the  New    Forest   Deer  Eemoval  Bill, 
previously  to  its  going  before  the  Committee, 
signed  by  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in 
the  New  Forest,  including  Lord  Malmesbnry, 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  Mr.  Morant.     A 
note  to  his  signature  says,  "  John  Morant,  dis- 
sentient to  the  contents  of  the  above  petition,  as 
respects  the  fallow  deer,  &c.,  concurs  that  the 
present  stock  of  red  deer  may  be  kept  up  without 
sensible  injury  to  the  borderers."    Mr.  Morant 
was    the    gentleman    whose    agent    gave   such 
strong  evidence  with  regard  to  the  injury  done 
to  his  property  previous  to  their  removal.     There 
-was  another  petition  (after  the  Deer  Removal 
Act  was  passed)  in  1852,  a  petition  by   Mr. 
Higby  Wason.    "  The  humble  petition  of  Rigby 
Wason,  of  Corwar,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  Esquire." 
After  referring    to  the    Report   of  the    Com- 
missioners of  1850,  he  says  "That  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  last  Session,  entitled  '  An 
Act  to  extinguish  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  deer 
in  the  New  Forest,  and  to  give  compensation  in 
lieu  thereof,'  but  the  compensation  professed  to 
be  given  by  the  said  Act  for  what  its  preamble 
states  to  be  the  extinguishment  of  the  impoitant 
and  valuable  vested  right  of  the  Crown  to  stock 
and  keep  the  forest  stocked  with  deer,  is  a  fraud 
upon  the  public,  both  in  quality  and  in  quantity, 
and  this  offence  has  been  perpetrated  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  others 
having  rights  of  common  in  the  New  Forest." 
Then  the  next  petition  after  that  that  I  am  aware 
of  to  the  House  of  Commons,  was  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  South  Hants,  which  was 
presented  in  the  year  1875. 

3710,  Can  you  state  what  was  the  extent  of 
the  interest  of  the  petitioners  against  the  Bill  of 
1851,  who  were  represented  by  counsel  ? — Yes,  to 
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a  certain  extent  I  am  able  to  do  so.  The  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  was  afterwards  found  entitled  to 
rights  of  common  with  regard  to  8,762  acres  of 
land.  Taking  the  petition  of  the  noble  Lord  to  be 
accurate,  and  that  65,000  acres  is  about  the  whole 
extent  of  the  land  having  common  rights,  that 
would  show  that  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  repre- 
sented one-eighth  of  the  common  rights  of  pastur- 
age. He  had  also  rights  of  common  for  170  houses. 
Lord  Malmesbury  had  rights  with  regard  to  1,621 
acres ;  Sir  Charles  Hulse  hadrights  with  regard  to 
2,502  acres ;  Mr.  John  Mills  had  rights  to  com- 
mon with  regard  to  1,660  acres  and  21  messuages. 
As  to  Thomas  Bobbins,  I  cannot  find  the  exact 
name  in  the  register,  so  I  suppose  he  sold  his 
property  between  the  date  of  the  petition  and 
the  decision  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Castleman, 
who  is  now  represented  by  Mr.  Esdaile,  was  s 
commoner,  in  respect  of  676  acres  and  14  mes- 
suages. As  to  Mr.  Laurence  Hill,  his  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  register ;  I  suppose  his  pro- 
perty also  was  sold ;  the  total  acreage  represented 
by  the  petitioners  against  the  Bill  oi  1851  is 
about  15,221  acres,  and  205  houses.  Perhaps 
the  Committee  would  like  to  have  the  acreage 
of  some  of  the  largest  holders  of  common  rights. 
Lord  Henry  Scott,  8,762  acres ;  Lord  Norman- 
ton,  4,374  acres ;  Lord  Radnor,  4,135  acres ; 
Mr.  Morant,  4,127  acres ;  Mr.  Drummond,  3,809 
acres ;  Mrs.  Vaudry,  late  Sir  John  Barker  Mill, 
2,648  acres  ;  Sir  George  Gervis,  2,063  acres ; 
and  Sur  Edward  Hulse,  2,502  acres.  In  addition 
to  those,  among  the  large  common-right  owners, 
are  Lord  Ilchester,  Lord  Nelson,  Lord  Malmes- 
bury, Mr.  Sloane  Stanley,  Mr.  Eyre,  and  some 
others. 

3711.  Did  the  agents  for  the  petitioners  miake 
any  statement  on  the  17th  July  1851?— Yes; 
they  stated  on  that  day,  according  to  the  notes, 
that  they  were  originally  concerned  for  the  peti- 
tioners against  the  Bill,  who  were  then  consent- 
ing parties  to  the  clauses  of  the  Bill. 

3712.  Was  a  print  of  the  Bill,  as  amended, 
sent  to  the  agent  for  the  petitioners  by  the  soli- 
citor for  the  Crown  on  the  29th  July  ? — It  ap- 
pears so  from  the  bill  of  costs,  which  has  been 
put  in. 

3713.  Had  the  commoners,  in  June  1851, 
means  of  judging  of  the  effects  of  inclosing  and 
planting  on  Tana  which  had  been  inclosed  and 
planted  under  the'  Act  of  1698  ?— Yes ;  I  think 
I  stated  in  my  evidence  in  chief,  that  all  the  in- 
closures which  have  been  thrown  out,  were 
thrown  out,  in  fact,  before  the  Act  of  1851  was 
passed;  therefore  they  had  the  same  means  of 
knowledge  when  the  Act  passed  as  they  have 
now,  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  land 
after  the  inclosures  were  thrown  open. 

3714.  The  rights  of  common  in  the  New  Fo- 
rest having  been  clearly  settled  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  the  Act  of  1854,  do  you  think  it  to 
the  public  interest  that  new  rights  should  be 
granted  over  the  New  Forest  for  the  benefit  of 
private  landowners  ? — I  think  certainly  not. 

3715.  It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Esdaile,  that 
in  the  case  of  Burley  Manor  and  other  cases, 
commoners  made  no  claims  to  rights  of  common 
in  fence  months  ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  reason- 
able to  give  them  rigiits  which  they  did  not 
claim  ? — [  think  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to 
do  so. 

3716.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  in- 
formation as  to  clauns  made  under  the  Acts  of 
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1851  and  1854? — Yes;  this  is  a  material  point, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  been  very  fuUj 
stated  to  the  Committee.     The  claims  sent  in 
under  the  Acts  of  1851  and  1854,  in  many  cases, 
as  Mr.  Esdaile  pointed  out  very  fairly,    were 
claims  to  rights  of  common,  except  during  the 
forbidden  season,  or,  in  many  cases,  except  during 
the  fence  month,  and,  in   some   cases,  except 
during  the  fence  month  and  winter  heyning.     It 
is  said  that  those  claims  had  reference  to  the 
state  of  things  before  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  1851.     Now,  if  the  Committee  will  do  me  the 
favour  to  consider  what  that  involves,  I  will  try 
to  explain  it.     The  Act  of  1851  made  an  altera- 
tion in  the  status  of  the  commoners,  or  it  did  not. 
If  the  commoners  believed  that  it  did  not,  they 
had   no  grievance,  merely  because  the  Act  did 
not  abolish  winter  heyning  or  fence  month.     If 
they  thought  the  Act  altered  the  law,  why  did 
they  not  claim  during  the  whole  year?     Then, 
assuming  that  the  claims  had  reference  to  the 
state  of  things  as  it  existed  before   the   Act. 
passed,  did  they  mean  them  to  have  reference 
to  the  future  or  to  the  past ;    what  was  the 
use  of  having  records  of  claims  with  reference 
to  a  state  of  things  which  was  altered  by  the 
Act  of  1851  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
have    been  perfectly  idle    to    make  any  such 
claims.     The  Act  of  1851  itself  says,  the  object 
of  inquiring  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  the 
commoners  was  to  provide  an  easy  and  econo- 
mical mode  of  adjudicating  on  and  finally  settling 
all  such  claims.    Now  if  the  claims  were  to  rights 
which  had  existed  up  to  the  year  1851,  and  if  the 
law  was  altered  by  the  Act  of  1851,  what  was 
the  object  of  making  the  claims  according  to  the 
old  law  ?    If  the  commoners  believed  that  the 
law  was  not  altered  by  the  Act  of  1851,  there  was 
no  prejudice  to  them  by  the  Act  of  1851 ;  they 
were  not  deceived.     Then,  I  would  venture  to 
point  out  also,  that  unless  a  claim  was  objected 
to,  that  claim  would  be  allowed.     Now,  with 
regard  to  Lord  Malmesbury  and  Mr.  Castleman, 
I  understand  one  of  the  grievances  was,  that  the 
commoners  were  deceived  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1851 ;  they  thought  the  Act  abolished 
fence  month  and  winter  heyning.    I  could  easily  . 
show  that  their  own  action,  subsequent  to  the 
Act  of  1851,  proves  that  they   were  not  de- 
ceived. 

3717.  Can  you  give  this  Committee  any  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  those  claims,  and  as  to 
the  opinions  of  certain  influential  commoners  ? — 
Yes,  I  will  limit  myself  to  two  cases  of  peti- 
tioners against  the  Bill,  represented  by  counsel. 
Lord  Malmesbury,  and  Mr.  Castleman;  Lord 
Malmesbury  sent  in  three  claims,  one  in  the 
parish  of  Christchurch ;  he  claims  "  common  of 
paature  for  all  cattle,  except  sheep  levant  and 
couchant,  &c.,  from  the  1st  day  of  May  till  the 
14th  day  of  September,  in  every  year,  common 
of  pannage,  in  pannage  lime,  for  all  hogs  ringed, 
bred,  and  kept  within  the  manor,  &c.  for  which 
the  claim  is  made,"  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

3718.  What  is  the  date  of  that  claim  ?— It  has 
no  date. 

3719.  I  suppose  it  was  long  after  the  Act  of 
1851  passed  ? — It  was  after  the  Act. 

3720.  Has  that  any  bearing  on  what  was  the 
opinion  at  the  tame  the  Bill  was  passing  through 
Parliament? — I  should   think  that   that  shows 
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clearly  what  Lord  Malmesbury  believed  to  be 
the  effect  of  the  Bill,  because  after  the  Act  ia 
passed  he  makes  a  claim  limited  to  four  months 
and  a  half  in  such  year. 

3721.  But  does  that  throw  any  light  on  what 
was  believed  in  the  year  1851  ? — He  never  com- 
plained of  the  Act;  the  next  claim  of  Lord 
Malmesbury  is  "  common  of  pasture  for  all  com- 
monable cattle  (except  sheep),  and  for  all  beasts 
called  rother  beasts,  and  horse  beasts,  levant  and 
couchant,  from  Holyrood  day  in  May  till  H<Jy- 
rood  day  in   September  following,  common   of 

{)annage,  in  pannage  time,  for  hogs  ringed, 
evant,  and  couchant."  In  Ringwood,  Lord 
Malmesbury  claims  "  common  of  pasture  for  all 
cattle  (except  sheep)  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
except  fence  month,  levant  and  couchant  ; 
common  of  |)annage  for  all  hogs  kept  on  the 
manors,  &c.,  in  respect  of  which  the  claim  is 
made.'*  Mr.  Castleman,  who  was  Mr.  Esdaile's 
predecessor  in  the  title,  makes  this  claim  in 
accordance  with  a  claim  that  Mr.  Castleman 
sent  in  before  Lord  Portman's  Commission,  in 
1 850,  when,  I  think,  Mr.  Esdaile  supposed  that 
no  inquiry  was  made ;  he  claims  for  himself 
common  pasture  at  all  times  of  the  year,  except 
fence  month. 

Chairman. 

3722.  Was  there  any  preface  to  the  New- 
Forest  "Register  of  Decisions"  on  claims  to 
New  Forest  rights  by  the  Commissioners  acting 
under  the  Act  of  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  49  ?— Yes ; 
this  was  the  preface :  "  In  consequence  of  the 
Act  passed  in  17th  and  18th  years  of  Her 
Majesty's  reign,  cap.  49»  '  For  the  settlement  of 
claims  upon  and  over  the  New  Forest,'  the  Com- 
missioner in  charge  of  the  forest  has  considered 
it  important,  with  the  view  to  checking  abuses  in 
the  forest  in  future,  that  the  rights  allowed  by  the 
Commissioners  appointed  by  virtue  of  the  said 
Act  should  be  well  known,  not  only  to  those 
who  have  the  charge  of  carrying  out  the  decisions 
of  those  Commissioners,  but  likewise  to  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  property  generally 
entitled  to  rights  over  the  said  forest ;  he  haS, 
therefore,  underthe  authority  of  the  IVeasury, 
had  the  Register  of  the  Decisions  of  the  said 
Commissioners  printed  in  a  concise  form,  so  that 
all  parties  interested  in  the  same  can  readily 
refer  thereto."  Copies  of  their  decision  were 
sent  out  in  great  number,  and  they  were  sold  in 
the  forest,  so  that  every  one  had  due  notice,  and 
I  believe  no  complaints  were  ever  made  until,  I 
think,  1867  against  the  decision  that  had  been 
given  in  1857. 

3723.  All  the  parties  who  were  interested 
had  full  opportunity  of  knowing  the  facts? — 
Yes. 

3724.  Was  there  a  drift  authorised  in  the 
winter  of  1865  or  1866 ;  have  you  any  evidence 
to  show  that  there  was  ? — I  put  in  the  authority 
for  a  drift  on  the  last  occasion ;  but  since  I  was 
examined  I  have  been  furnished  with  a  letter' 
from  Mr.  Cumberbatch,  dated  the  19th  January 
1866,  showing  why  it  became  unnecessary  to  put 
that  drift  into  force :  "  I  beg  to  inform  you  tnat 
I  have  delayed  to  report  upon  your  instructions, 
because  since  writing  my  letter  of  the  13th  of 
December  last,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  possibly 
more  harm  than  good  might  be  done  by  exclud- 
ing all  commonable  catue  from  the  forest  during 
the    present  winter    heyning.      At  fHresent,  a 
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certain  limited  number  of  animals  are  turned 
out  during  the  day  time  by  commonere  living 
within  or  immediately  on  the  borders  of  the  un- 
enclosed land  of  the  New  Forest,  these  animals 
have  an  abundance  of  food,  pure  water,  air,  and 
exercise,  and  are  in  a  high  state  of  health ;  they 
generally  belong  to  poor  persons  who  cannot 
afford  to  feed  them  as  highly  as  they  ought  to  be 
fed  if  they  are  compelled  to  confine  them  in  their 
own  sheds  and  small  fields.  I  therefore  think 
that  they  will  in  consequence  be  weakened  and 
less  able  to  resist  the  disease.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  question  of  turning  out  cattle  upon  the  un- 
inclosed  lands  of  Hants,  including  the  New 
Forest,  has  been  settled  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
county  passing  two  resolutions  at  Winchester  on 
Wednesday  the  17th  instant,  of  which  I  send  you 
a  printed  copy.  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  there 
would  be  no  bad  feeling  occasioned  by  clearing 
the  forest  of  cattle  at  a  day's  notice  during  the 
winter  heyning,  as  it  has  frequently  been  done. 
I  beg  to  observe  that  I  did  not  ask  the  concur- 
rence of  the  verderers,  but  only  for  their  advice 
on  the  subject  of  clearing  the  forest  of  cattle 
during  the  present  winter  heyning  season  on 
account  of  the  cattle  pla^e." 

3725.  Some  observations  have  been  made  as 
to  the  notice  of  the  Crown  Land's  Bill  of  1866 
not  having  been  correctly  given ;  have  you  any 
remarks  to  make  on  that  subject? — The  acute- 
ness  of  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman, 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  Oxford,  has  really 
anticipated  the  answer  I  have  to  make.  It  is 
this:  This  right  of  sporting  over  the  New 
Forest  is  a  right  which  belongs  to  the  Crown, 
Under  a  public  Act  of  Parliament,  the  1,0th  of 
Geo.  4,  c.  60,  there  was  a  statutory  restriction 
against  the  granting  of  leases  which  applied  to 
t&s  particular  right.  It  is  quite  true  that,  after 
the  wardenship  ceased,  there  was  a  clause  put  in 
the  Bill  in  1851  authorising  the  Queen  to  grant 
licenses  to  sport,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  was 
any  part  of  the  bai^in  between  the  Crown  and  the 
commoners.  I  consider  that  the  commoners  had 
no  more  to  do  with  granting  the  right  of  leases 
for  shooting  in  New  Forest  than  on  any  private 
estate ;  if  they  had  had  any  such  right  ot  inter- 
ference, notice  under  the  Standing  Orders  must 
have  been  given.  Lord  Redesdale  is  quite  alive  to 
Sills  affecting  Crown  property,  and  he  would  have 
had  the  Bill  referred  to  the  Standing  Order 
Committee,  and  it  would  have  been  stopped. 
Sut,  in  fact,  no  notices  were  necessary. 

3726.  What  was  the  amount  produced  by  the 
sale  of  land  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  inquiry 
as  to  rights  of  common? — ^cetween  8,000/.  and 
9,000/. 

3727.  Do  you  consider  that  that  expense,  like 
the  expense  of  draining  part  of  the  forest  with 
tiles,  was  incurred  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
commoners  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  was  mainly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  commoners. 

3728.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
buy  up  the  fuel  rights  in  the  New  Forest? — If 
the  owners  of  the  fuel  rights  are  not  ready  to 
release  them  to  the  Crown,  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  of  the  timber,  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  provide  for  them,  it'  might  be  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  part  of  the  money  received 
from  the  SouAampton  and  Dorchester  Railway 
Company  might  not  be  applied  in  the  purchase 
of  the  fuel  rights.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence 
before  the  Committee,  that  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
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down  between  280  and  300  beech  trees  a  year, 
in  order  to  provide  for  those  fuel  rights.  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Eyre,  whose  son  has  been  ex- 
amined before  the  Committee,  is  entitled  to  7  J 
loads  of  fuel,  and  that  Mr.  Esdaile  is  entitled  to 
about  10  loads  of  fuel  Then,  mstead  of  cutting 
down  a  number  of  beech  trees,  the  number  de- 
pending, of  course,  on  iheir  size,  one  would  sup- 
pose that  those  gentlemen  would  be  ready  to 
come  forward  to  re-lease  to  the  Crown,  which 
would  be  a  very  graceful  act  on  their  part,  those 
rights ;  but  if  they  feel  any  reluctance  to  doit, 
it  might  be  fairly  open  to  consider  whether  part 
of  the  money  received  from  the  Southampton 
and  Dorchester  Railway  Company,  which  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  paid  both  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Crown  and  the  commoners,  should  not  be  applied 
in  that  way.  Hitherto  it  has  been  applied  more- 
for  the  benefit  of  the  commoners. 

3729.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be 
a  desirable  arrangement  to  transfer  the  manage- 
ment of  the  New  Forest  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  to  the  Commissioners  of  Works ;  can 
you  give  the  Committee  your  opinion  on  that 
proposal  ? — So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
I  can  only  say  I  should  be  extremely  glad  that 
such  a  transfer  should  take  place ;  But  if  I 
loo^t  at  the  question  from  a  public  point  of  view, 
I  cannot  regard  it  in  that  way ;  it  would  be  to 
transfer  the  property  from  an  office  which  is  non- 
political,  to  an  office  which  has  a  political  head. 
In  one  case  that  office  has  felt  a  difficulty, 
as  it  did  when  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
was  at  the  head  of  the  office,  with  regard  to 
the  abolition  of  tolls  on  Chelsea  Bridge,  when 
he  had  to  tell  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was 
impossible  to  sacrifice  the  property  of  the  public 
for  local  purposes.  Then,  I  think,  such  a  transfer 
is  not  one  which  it  is  desirable  to  make. 

3730.  Is  Windsor  Park  under  the  management 
of  the  Office  of  Woods  ?— Yes ;  part  of  Windsor 
Park  consists  of  land  which  was  formerly  in 
Windsor  Forest,  which  has  been  disafforested.  I 
am  not  aware  with  regard  to  Windsor  Park  that 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  have 
done  what,  I  think,  was  suggested  might  be  done 
in  the  case  of  the  New  Forest,  if  part  of  it 
were  given  to  the  Crown  absolutely ;  that  is  to 
say,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  made  "  use  of  for 
every  kind  of  abomination." 

3731.  Some  observations  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  sales  of  land  in  the  forest,  can  you 
give  the  Committee  any  information  on  that 
point?— I  am  not  quite  able  to  understand  the 
position  taken  by  the  commoners  on  that  point, 
because  I  find  that  between  the  year  1800  and 
the  present  time  numerous  sales  of  different  parts 
of  the  forest  have  been  made  to  different  persons, 
including  Mr.  Esdaile  and  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  neither  of  whom,  that  I  know  of,  had 
any  doubt  with  regard  to  the  title  or  right  of  the 
Crown  to  sell  when  they  bought.  I  may  state 
also  that  when  in  December  1870  Mr.  Esdaile 
proposed  a  Bill  for  the  separation  of  the  interest  of 
the  Crown  and  the  commoners,  he  and  Mr.  Castle- 
man  in  their  petition  made  this  statement,  "  That 
by  the  Acts  9  &  10  Will.  3,  c.  36 ;  39  &  40 
Geo.  3,  c.  86  ;  48  Geo.  3,  c.  72 ;  10  Geo.  4,  c.  50, 
and  the  Act  of  14  &  15  Vict.,  c.  76,  certfiin  powers 
were  given  to  the  Crown  to  enclose  portions  of 
the  open  waste  lands  of  the  New  Forest  for 
planting  with  trees,  as  well  as  to  sell  and  dis- 
pose of  certidn  other  portions  of  the  said  open 
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waste  lands,  freed  from  all  commonable  rights 
OTcr  the  same,  but  subject  to  such  limitations 
as  in  the  said  several  Acts  are  mentioned."  I 
do  not  understand  this;  I  suppobe  since  he 
signed  that  petition  he  has  been  advised  that 
there  is  no  power  to  sell  land  freed  from  com- 
monable rights.  But  that  was  his  statement  in 
the  year  1870.  Then  the  petition  of  Lord 
Henry  Scott,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee, paragraph  17  is  to  this  effect,  "That 
certain  limited  powers  of  sale  and  exchange  of 
the  open  lands  of  the  forest  have  been  conferred 
by  various  Statutes  passed  during  the  present 
century  before  1861,  and  that  such  powers 
have  been  from  time  to  time  exercised  by  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
and  large  sums  of  money  received  by  them  on 
account  of  such  sales,  but  that  as  to  a  portion  of 
such  sums  so  received  the  commoners  have  re- 
ceived no  share  of  the  benefit  they  were  equit- 
ably entitled  to."  Now,  that  either  means,  as  I 
apprehend  it  clearly  does  mean,  that  the  com- 
moners were  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  money,  or 
it  means  nothing ;  but  I  was  rather  sur])rised  to 
hear  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Esdaile  stated  they 
had  not  made  any  claim  for  a  share  of  the  money 
received  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  for  the 
sale  of  lands  in  the  New  Forest. 

Lord  Eslington. 

3732.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  what  the 
petition  prayed  for  ? — This  is  the  allegation  in 
the  petition ;  that  they  had  not  received  certain 
moneys  which  they  were  entitled  to ;  they  would 
not  have  mentioned  that  in  the  prayer,  if  they 
had  it  would  have  required  the  consent  of  the 
Crown. 

Chairman. 

3733.  YoQ  spoke  of  the  petition  for  the  Bill 
of  1871;  will  you  state  what  that  Bill  was? — 
That  was  a  Bill  for  the  separation  of  the  interests 
of  the  Crown  and  the  commoners  in  the  forest. 
There  is  only  one  paragraph  in  the  preamble  of 
that  Bill  which  it  may  be  desirable  for  me  to 
read:  "And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  disafforest 
the  said  forest,  and  to  have  the  respective  values 
of  the  rights  of  Her  Majesty  and  of  the  rights  of 
the  commoners  over  the  same  ascertained,  and  to 
carry  out  a  division  of  the  interests  of  Her 
Majesty  and  of  the  said  commoners  in  and  over 
the  said  forest,  so  that  Her  Majesty  may  hold  a 
portion  of  the  said  forest  for  her  own  absolute 
use  and  benefit  freed  and  discharged  from  all 
commonable  rights  (except  rights  of  common  of 
estovers  or  fuel  assignments),  and  that  the  com- 
moners may  enjoy  the  other  portion  of  the  said 
forest  freed  and  discharged  from  all  fore8tp,l  or 
other  rights  of  Her  Majesty." 

3734.  Was  that  Bill  proceeded  with  ?— That 
Bill  was  not  proceeded  with ;  it  was  deposited ; 
on  the  petition  of  Mr.  Esdaile  and  Mr.  Castle- 
man,  it  was  not  further  proceeded  with. 

3735.  Was  the  consent  of  the  Crown  given  or 
refused  to  that  Bill  ? — I  do  not  remember  that 
any  formal  application  for  the  consent  of  the 
Crown  was  made. 

3736.  Can  you,  onbehalf  of  the  Office  of  Woods, 
make  any  suggestion  to  the  Committee  as  to  the 
course  which  might  be  adopted  with  respect  to 
the  future  management  of  the  New  Forest  ? — It 
is  hardly  within  my  province ;  I  should  not  pro- 
pose, unless  the  Committee  desired  it,  to  offer  any 


(fhairjnan — continued, 
opinion  on  that  subject  but  I  am  ready  to  state 
the  courses  which  seem  to  me  to  be  open ;  how- 
ever, I  do  not  desire  to  offer  any  opinion. 

Sir  William  HarcourL 

3737.  This  question  of  winter  heyning,  so  far 
as  the  Crown  is  concerned,  is  simply  material 
with  regard  to  the  proportion  which  the  com- 
moners might  get  in  some  future  severance  in 
the  character  of  an  inclosure,  is  it  not? — That 
is  one  main  point ;  but  I  must  guard  myself  hy 
saying,  that  however  cautiously  worded  an  Act 
of  Parliament  might  be,  conferring  a  right  on  the 
commoners,  which  they  have  not  now  to  turn  out 
during  either  the  winter  heyning  or  fence  month, 
unless  that  right  was  a  right  which  could  be 
withdrawn  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  I  am 
afraid  that  no  Inclosure  Commissioners  would 
have  sufficient  regard  to  a  direction  that  they 
should  consider  the  right  as  non-existing. 

3738.  Practically,  and  really,  the  question  is 
.  one  which  arises  only  on  severance  and  not  a 

ri^ht  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Crown  as  long  as 
things  remain  in  their  present  position ;  is  not 
that  so? — One  main  object  is  probably  that  which 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  states,  but 
I  cannot  say  that  it  is  the  only  object  The  Crown 
has  the  freehold. 

3739.  Assuming  the  Committee  to  be  clearly 
of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  no  severance  of 
right*  as  between  the  Crown  and  the  commoners, 
then  the  question  of  winter  heyning  and  fence 
month  would  not  be  a  material  question,  would 
it  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  material  question  with 
regard  to  the  future.  Mr.  Esdaile  said,  in  the 
year  1868,  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  he  looked 
forw.Trd  to  the  inclosure  of  the  forest,  and,  though 
public  opinion  now  points  in  the  other  direction, 
public  opinion  does  not  always  point  in  the  same 
direction. 

3740.  Now  assuming  the  Crown  to  continue 
the  inclosures  up  to  the  point  authorised  by  the 
Act  of  1851,  how  would  you  propose  it  should  be 
settled  which  of  the  two  principles  is  to  predomi- 
nate— land  which  is  valuable  for  planting,  or  lands 
which  are  convenient  for  the  commoners  ? — That 
is  a  question  which  has  engaged  my  attention, 
and  my  view  of  it  is,  certainly,  that  the  prior  object 
is  the  planting,  and  that  the  Commissioners  are 
to  ascertain  that  which  is  best  suited  to  the 
growth  of  timber ;  and  then  having  settled  that 
which  is  best  suited  to  the  growth  of  timber, 
they  are,  in  the  next  place,  to  ascertain  that  which 
can  be  best  spared  from  the  other  point  of  view. 

3741.  Supposing  the  result  of  taking  the 
balance  still  remaining  to  the  Crown,  of  the  best 
lands,  for  planting,  was  entirely  or  nearly  wholly 
to  destroy  the  rights  of  pasture  of  the  commoners, 
what  should  you  say  ? — I  can  only  say  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  direct  that  to 
be  done. 

3742.  You  would  be  prepared  to  extinguish 
altogether  the  rights  of  pasture  of  the  commoners 
if  that  were  the  consequeqce  of  taking  the  5,000 
acres  of  the  best  lands,  would  you  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  can  happen,  because  only  16,000  acres 
out  of  63,000  acres  can  be  inclosed  at  the  same  tame. 

3743.  But  assuming,  in  the  way  I  have  put  to 
you,  the  whole  of  the  pasturage  of  the  comn^oners 
were  destroyed,  what  would  be  the  view  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests  with  regard  to  the  rig-hts  o£ 
the  commoners? — I  would  venture  to  a^ume 
that  that  state  of  things  cannot  exist. 
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3744.  Do  not  aasome  that,  because  we  have 
etrpDg  evidence  that  if  5,000  acres  were  taken 
there  would  be  little  or  none  left  for  the  com- 
moners; that  is  not  a  consequence  which  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  would  desire 
to  bring  about,  is  it? — The  Commissioners  have 
their  duty  to  perform,  namely,  to  carry  out  the 
.provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  the 
Commissioners  are  not  persons  who  are  in  the 
majority  on  the  Commission  for  setting  out  these 
iniuosures.  The  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
are  gentlemen  who  have  property  in  ihe  forest, 
and  who  are  likely  to  take  due  care  of  the 
interests  of  the  commoners. 

3745.  But  it  might  be  that  the  Commissioners 
nught  be  called  upon  to  inclose  the  best  lands  for 
planting  in  the  forest,  and  they  might  find  them- 
selves in  the  situation  of  being  obliged  to  deprive 
the  commoners  of  all  valuable  rights  of  pasture ; 
is  that  a  state  of  thii^  which  the  department 
you  represent  would  £sire  to  bring  about? — 
Their  only  desire  would  be  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  should  be  fairly  and  properly  carried 
out  as  between  the  Crown  and  the  commoners. 

3746.  You  cannot  go  any  further  than  that, 
can  you? — I  cannot  go  any  further  than  that, 
because  I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  with 
regard  to  the  pasturage,  and  other  local  matters. 

3747.  It  would  be  immaterial,  from  your  point 
of  view,  whether  such  a  measure  resulted  or  did 
not  result  in  the  extinction  of  the  rights  of  the 
commoners  altogether? — I  do  not  think  that  any 
such  result  could  happen,  because  only  16,000 
acres  could  be  inclosed.  Opinions  diner  very 
much  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  lands 
-which  have  been  inclosed. 

3748.  Are  you  aware  how  much  land  at  the 
present  time  there  is  uninclosed  in  the  forest 
which  is  of  substantial  value  in  respect  of  pasture? 
—I  do  not  know  that. 

3749.  You  cannot  tell,  if  5,000  acres  of  good 
pasture  land  were  taken  for  tiie  purpose  ot  in- 
dosures,  how  much  would  be  left  for  the  com- 
moners ? — I  am  not  able  to  give  that  fact 

3750.  That  is  a  point  which  the  department 
have  not  considerea,  is  it  ? — As  solicitor  to  the 
department,  I  have  not  had  cast  upon  me  the  duty 
of  considering  it. 

Mr.  Cowper- Temple. 

3751.  Are  you  aware  that  the  opinion  given 
by  Mr.  Kingdon,  and  produced  before  this  Com- 
mittee, covers  the  Act  of  Will.  3,  as  well  as  that 
of  Geo.  3,  1808,  and  the  Deer  Removal  Act  ?— I 
have  not  seen  that  opinion. 

3752.  You  are  not  aware  that  that  opinion 
stated  that  under  these  .Acts  of  Parliament  the 
right  of  inclosing  was  only  given  to  the  extent  of 
double  the  quantity  mentioned  in  the  original 
Acts  ? — I  have  not  seen  that  opinion,  but  I  am 
aware  that  Mr.  Esdaile  has  so  stated. 

3753.  As  you  have  no  legal  grounds  to  give  us 
in  corroboration  of  the  action  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  in  planting  14,000  acres 
instead  of  12,000  acres,  under  the  Act  of  King 
WilL  3,  except  the  assumption  of  a  Com- 
mission of  Inquirv  and  the  statement  of  a  wit- 
ness, do  you  think  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
the  Department  of  Woods  acted  illegally  in  ex- 
tending their  planting  power  beyond  12,000 
acres  ? — I  think  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
would  be  very  much  mistaken  if  he  assumed  any- 
thing of  the  kind.     I  have  pointed  out  to  the 
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Committee  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  a  report 
of  a  Royal  Commission,  and  the  admission  of  fk 
very  learned  counsel,  who  appeared  for  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  and  Lord  Malmeabury  before  the 
Act  of  1851,  and  they  all  recoguised  the  power 
under  the   Act  of  Will.  3,  as  being  a  rolling 

Sower.  I  only  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far 
istant  when  all  doubts  may  be  put  an  end  to, 
as  well  as  all  questions  under  the  Act  of  1851, 
by  the  action  of  Parliament.  I  think  no  one 
can  doubt  that  Mr.  trenkinson  very  fairly  stated 
what  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  was. 

3754.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
had  quoted  Acts  of  Parliament  in  support  of 
your  view? — I  referred  to  the  Act  of  1808  and 
the  Act  of  1851,  as  both  sanctioning  a  new  de- 
parture under  the  Act  of  Will.  3. 

3755.  Are  you  aware  that  it  was  on  the  con- 
struction of  those  Acts  that  Mr.  Kingdon's 
opinion  stated  that  the  rolling  power  did  not 
exist  ? — I  have  not  seen  the  case. 

3756.  Can  you  tell  me  why  the  department, 
on  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  and  a  matter 
so  much  disputed,  did  not  take  legal  opinion  ? — 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  ever  disputed  until 
the  -^etir  1867.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Esdaile 
put  in  a  statement  before  the  House  of  Lords' 
Committee  so  late  as  the  year  1868,  in  which, 
referring  to  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  he  said,  the 
result,  among  other  things,  would  be  to  make  the 
forest  one  huge  wood,  which  could  not  be  done 
unless  the  power  was  a  rolling  power. 

3757.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  if  your  depart- 
ment could  have  obtained  a  legal  opinion  in  sup- 
port of  your  views,  you  would  have  allowed  all 
these  years  to  pass  away  since  1 867,  without  ob- 
taining some  confirmation  of  your  procedure  ? — 
The  Bill  of  187  b  contained  a  clause  which  de- 
clared that  it  was  a  rolling  power.  The  depart- 
ment thought  that,  looking  at  what  had  been 
done  by  Parliament  before,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission,  under  the  Act  of  26  Geo.  3, 
it  was  a  proper  conrse  to  ask  Parliament  to 
declare  that  it  was  a  rolling  power. 

3758.  Should  I  be  right  in  taking  that  clause 
in  the  Bill,  affirming  the  view  of  the  Office,  as  a 
proof  that  they  did  not  believe  they  at  the  time 
possessed  the  power  which  they  wanted  to  have 
given  them  by  the  Bill  ? — The  clause  proves  that 
a  question  had  been  raised  which  the  advisers 
of  the  Crown  thought  should  be  setUed,  and  they 
asked  Parliament  to  settle  it  in  that  way. 

3759.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  if  the  legal 
advisers  of  the  Crown  could  have  stated  that  the 
Act  of  Parliament  was  clearly  in  favour  of  the 
view  of  the  Office  of  Woods,  that  would  have 
been  unnecessary  ? — I  cannot  say  what  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Solicitor  General  might 
have  stated,  if  they  had  been  asked ;  I  only  know 
that  the  Commissioners  thought  it  a  proper  course 
to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  statutory  declara- 
tion. 

3760.  But  you  have  no  legal  opinion  to  pro- 
duce to  the  Committee  in  favour  of  your  view, 
have  you  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  legal  opinion  has  been  taken  one  way  or 
the  other,  except  as  above  stated. 

Lord  Eslington. 

3761.  I  want  to  know  whether,  in  framing  the 
Bill  of  1861,  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  was  taken  with  reference  to  the  extent  of 
the  power  in  question  ? — I  have  already  stated 
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that  I  am  not  aware  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
were  ever  consulted  on  the  subject.       1 

Mr.  Coviper-Temple. 

3762.  Is  there  not  a  section  in  the  Act  of  1854 
declaring  that  all  claims  made  by  the  owners  of 
common  rights  most  be  made  subject  to  the 
usage  of  the  forest  ? — Yes. 

3763.  Consequently,  could  the  claims  you  in- 
troduced just  now  have  been  made  in  any  other 
form  than  they  were  made  ? — That  clause  relates 

Erimarily  to  the  confirmation  of  the  rights  which 
ad  been  exercised  from  the  year  1800.  The 
latter  part  of  the  clause  was,  I  think,  intended 
oidy  to  apply  to  that  particular  class  of  rights. 
Whether  that  is  so  or  not,  I  do  not  say ;  but  even 
if  it  were  not  so,  it  would  onl^  carry  die  matter,  a 
sta^e  farther,  because  then  it  would  be  a  decla- 
ration by  Parliament  that  the  rights  were  exer- 
dsable  only  during  those  seasons. 

3764.  Were  not  all  the  claims  made  imme- 
diately after  the  Act  of  1851,  made  for  the  whole 
year,  irrespective  of  the  winter  heyning  and 
fence  month  ? — I  believe  certainly  not ;  I  put  in 
the  claims  by  Mr.  Castleman  and  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  in  which  neither  of  them  were  so,  and 
those  claims  were  put  in  in  the  year  1852. 
The  Act  of  1854  enabled  them  to  amend  their 
claims ;  Mr.  Morant  amended  his  claim,  and  full 
opportunity  was  given  under  that  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  everv  one  to  do  so.  Lord  Malmesbury 
and  Mr.  Castleman  did  not  send  in  an  amended 
chum. 

3765.  With  regard  to  those  claims  which  were 
made  immediate^  after  the  Act  of  1851, 1  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  commoners  who 
made  claims  at  that  time  made  them  under  the 
belief,  as  is  shown  by  the  claims,  that  winter 


Mr.  Cotojver-Tempb— continued. 

bejning  and  fence  mouth  were  abolished? — I 
think  that  is  just  what  has  been  stated,  namely, 
that  in  many  cases,  certain  seasons  were  ex- 


cluded from  the  claims. 

»  Lord  Etlington. 

3766.  With  regard  to  sales  of  land  of  1,000/. 
value  in  any  one  vear,  can  you  tell  me  whether 
any  portions  of  those  lands  have  been  sold  to 
what  I  may  call  peasant  proprietors  ? — I  should 
say  so,  from  the  names  (I  really  cannot  Kosktx 
the  question  otherwise) ;  I  mean  the  names  which 
I  do  not  know  to  be  toose  of  gentlemen  of  pro- 
perty in  the  forest. 

3767.  But  supposing  an  application  of  that 
kind  was  made,  would  it  be  favourably  considered 
by  the  Commissioners  ? — At  the  present  moment, 
we  are  directed  to  observe  the  Besolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  direction  prevents 
any  indosures  at  all  being  made. 

Lord  Henry  Scott. 

3768.  You  have  stated  that  it  had  been  given 
in  evidence  before  us,  that  between  280  and  300 
beeches  annually  were  required  to  be  cut  down  ? 
— I  think  so. 

3769.  Is  not  that  contained  in  Mr.  Howard's 
Beport  in  evidence  ? — That  may  be  so. 

3770.  Might  I  refer  you  to  Question  954,  in 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  1868.  You  will  find  that  Mr. 
Cumberbatch  is  asked  this :  "  Do  you  find  that 
tiie  demand  for  fuel  makes  it  necessary  to  destroy 
a  great  deal  of  that  ornamental  timber,"  and  he 
replies,  "  No ;  we  now  give  the  fuel  wood  from 
the  tops  of  the  ordinary  fall  of  timber"? — That 
may  be  so ;  but  if  the  planting  is  stopped,  we 
shall  have,  in  time,  to  come  to  ouier  beeches. 
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THE    NEW    FOREST.  Appendix,  No. .. 

Act  of  1698. 
ExTBACTS  from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


9^  December  1697. 

Ordered,  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  better  preserving  the  timb«r  in 
New  Forest,  and  that  Mr.  Smi^  do  prepare  and  bring  in  the  Bill. 

18th  December  1697. 

Mr.  Smith,  according  to  order,  presented  to  the  House  a  Bill  for  increase  and  preserva- 
tion of  timber  in  the  New  Forest,  in  the  county  of  Southampton;  and  the  same  was 
lec-eived. 

The  Bill  was  read  the  first  time. 

Resolved,  That  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  upon  Tuesday  morning  next 

22nd  December  1697. 

A  Bill  for  increase  and  preservation  of  timber  in  the  New  Forest,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton,  was,  according  to  order,  read  a  second  time. 

Resolved,  That  the  Bill  be  committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 

Resolved,  That  this  House  will,  to-morrow  fortniijht,  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House,  to  consider  of  the  said  Bill. 

Ordered,  That  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  and  Mr.  Ryly,  the  surveyor  of  the 
woods  in  the  forests  south,  do  then  attend  the  said   Committee ;  and  that  they  do  then 

five  an  account  of  all  the  timber  and  wood  in  the  said  Forest,  and  what  the  same  is 
t  for. 

Ordered,  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said  Comutittt^e  that  they  do  consider  how  to 
restrain  all  grants  of  the  said  Forest,  and  bow  lo  appropriate  the  overplus  of  the  money  to 
be  raised  by  sale  of  wood,  over  and  above  the  necessary  expense  of  making  the  inclosure 
intended  by  the  said  BilL 

Ordered,  That  it  be  also  an  instruction  to  the  said  Committee  that  they  do  consider  of 
some  other  way  of  raismg  money  for  making  the  said  inclosure  than  by  sale  of  timber  in 
the  said  Forest 

nth  January  1697.' 

A  petition  of  several  persons  dwelling  in  and  near  the  New  Forest,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton,  was  presented  to  the  House  and  read,  setting  forth,  That  the  petitioners 
severally  hold  from  the  Crown  divers  lands  lying  in  and  near  New  Forest,  and  they  and 
their  ancestors  have  enjoyed  common  of  pasture,  turbary,  and  pannage  in  the  said  Forest, 
and  do  pay  to  the  Crown  divers  rents  ana  services  for  the  same :  That  the  petitioners  are 
informed  there  is  a  Bill  depending  in  the  House  for  the  increase  and  preservation  of  timber 
in  the  New  Forest,  in  the  county  of  Southampton  :  And  praying.  That  they  may  be  heard 
against  the  Bill  before  the  same  do  pass. 

Ordered,  That  the  consideration  of  the  said  Petition  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
-whole  House,  to  whom  the  said  Bill  is  committed, 
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10th  January  1697. 

The  House,  according  to  the  Order  of  the  Day,  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  upon  the  Bill  for  the  increase  and  preservation  of  timber  in  the  New  Forest, 
in  the  county  of  Southampton. 

Mr.  Speaker  left  the  chair. 

Mr.  .Smith  took  the  chair  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  Smith  reported  from  the  said  Committee,  That  they  had  made  a  further  progress  in 
the  matter  to  them  referred,  and  had  directed  him  to  move,  That  they  may  have  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Resolved*  That  this  House  will,  upon  Tuesday  moruiug  oext,  xesolve  Itself  ioto  a.  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  further  of  the  said  Bill.  , 

1th  February  1697. 

A  petition  of  several  freeholders  and  others,  living  in  and  near  Exbury,  near  the  New 
Forest,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  was  presented  to  the  House  and  read,  setting 
forth,  that  they  and  their  ancestors  have,  time  out  of  mind,  claimed  and  now  enjoy 
common  of  pasture,  turbary,  and  panasje  in  the  said  Forest,  which  has  been  a  great 
nursery  for  breeding  cattle ;  and  the  petitioners  perform  services  and  pay  rents  to  the 
Crown  for  the  same :  That  a  Bill  depending  in  the  House,  for  the  increase  and  preser- 
vation of  timber  in  the  said  Forest,  will  prejudice  the  petftioners  and  many  thousand 
others  who  have  the  same  rights  and  privileges  :  And  praying  to  be  heard  against  the 
said  Bill. 

Ordered,  That  the  consideration  of  the  said  petitbn  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  whom  the  said  Bill  is  committed. 

A  petition  of  several  freeholders  and  others,  living  in  or  near  Fawley,  near  the  New 
Forest,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  was  presented  to  the  House  and  read,  setting  forth, 
That  they,  of  right,  have  common  of  pasture  in  the  said  Forest,  and  pay  and  perform  rents 
and  services  to  the  Crown  for  the  same :  That  they  are  informed  a  Bill  is  brought  into  the 
House  for  the  increase  and  preservation  of  timber  in  the  said  Forest,  which  will  destroy  the 
petitioners'  privileges  therein  by  inclosing  the  same  :  And  praying  that  they  may  be  heard 
to  give  their  reasons  against  passing  the  said  Bill. 

Ordered,  That  the  consideration  of  the  said  petition  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  mhoia  the  said  Bill  is  committed.  i 

A  petition  of  several  ioluibitants  in  aod  near  the  New  Forest,  m  the  county  of  Swidi- 
ampton,  was  presented  to  the  House  and  read,  setting  forth.  That  they  hold  from  the 
Crown  several  lands  near  the  said  Forest,  for  which  they  enjoy  common  of  pasture  therein, 
and  pay  and  do  divers  rents  and  services  :  That  about  four  or  five  years  ago  there  was  a 
Bifl  brouglrt  into  the  House,  as  there  now  is,  for  the  increase  and  preservattoa  of  timber  in 
the  said  Forest;  which  Bill  was  for  inclosing  part  of  the  Purest,  and  consequently  destroy- 
ing the  petitioners*  rights  and  privileges ;  but,  on  hearing  the  petitioners  and  others,  thiat 
Bill  did  not  pass  :   And  praying  to  be  heard  against  the  now  Bill. 

Ordered,  That  the  consideration  <if  the  said  petition  be  referred  to  the  Oommittee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  whom  the  said  Bill  is  committed. 

A  petition  of  several  freeholders  and  others  living  in  or  near  the  borough  of  Lymington, 
near  the  New  Forest,  in  the  oaunty  of  Southampton,  was  presented  to  the  House  aad  sead, 
setting  forth.  That  they  and  their  ancestors  have,  beyond  memory^  enjoyed  common  of 
pasture,  turbary,  and  panage  in  the  said  Forest,  and  pay  and  perform  divers  rents  and 
duties  to  tiie  Crown  therefor:  And  praying  that  the  Bill  depending  iu  the  House,  for  the 
increase  and  preservation  of  timber  in  the  said  Forest,  may  not  pass,  for  that  the  same  will 
prejudice  the  petitioners'  rights  and  privileges. 

Ordered,  That  the  consideration  of  the  said  petition  be  referred  to  the  Committae  of  the 
whole  House,  to  whom  the  said  Bill  is  committed. 

A  petition  of  several  freeholders  and  others  living  in  or  near  the  borough  of  Christchurdi, 
near  the  New  Forest,  in  the  coutity  of  Southampton,  was  presented  to  the  House  and  read, 
setting  forth.  That  the  petitioners  and  their  predecessors  nave  enjoyed  common  of  pasture, 
turbary,  and  panaige  in  the  said  Forest,  and  they  now  pay  and  do  divers  rents  and  services 
to  the  Crown  for  the  same:  That  they  are  informed  a  Bill  is  brought  into  the  House  for 
the  increase  and  preservation  of  timber  in  the  said  Forest,  by  inclosing  part  thereof,  which 
inclosnre  will  not  only  prejudice  the  petitioners,  but  thousands  of  others  who  have  an 
equal  d«p*.'ndenoe  in  the  said  Forest  with  the  petitioners :  And  praying  to  be  heard  against 
the  said  Bill. 

Ordered,  That  the  consideration  of  the  said  pettitioo  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  whom  the  said  Bill  is  committed. 

nth  February  1697. 

Beaolved,  That  this  House  do  immediately  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  ooosider  further  of  the  Bill  for  the  increase  and  preservation  of  tinher  in  the 
New  Forest,  in  the  county  of  Southampton : 

And  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  accordiagly. 

Mr.  Speaker  left  the  chair. 

Mr.  Smith'  took  the  chair  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  chair. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Smith  reported  fro<n  the  said  Committee  that  they  h»d  gone  tbroHgh  At  Hll,  and  AfftmAn,  N«>  >. 
made  sereral  amenrfmeirts  thereunto,  which  they  had  directed  hmi  to  report  wbea  th*  House 
wilt  please  to  reeeire  th«  same :  And  also  acqosinted  the  House  that  the  Contnktee  had 
beard  several  persons,  wba  were  directed  to  attend  the  taid  CoDamittee,  and  had  read  the 
sereral  |>etitions  referred  to  the  consideration  of  ihe  said  Committee ;  ai»d,  in  rcgatd  they 
prayed  to  be  heard  by  their  counsel  against  the  passing -of  the  Bill,  the  Committee  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  House  hr>«r  and  when  the  petitioners  should  be  heard  by  tKeir  counsel 
against  the  BW. 

Ordered,  That  the  said  rep:>rt  be  made  upon  SatHrday  come  fortnigbt,  and  that 
the  petitiofMTs  be  then  heard  by  their  couneei,  at  the  b*r  of  this  House,  sptinst  the 
ssid  Bin. 

art  March  1W7. 

The  Hoase  being  infbmed,  tkat  the  petitiooera  and  ooansel  attaaded  t«  be  heard  upon 
the  Bill  fi>r  the  iacreaae  and  preservatioa  of  timber  m  the  New  Forest,  in  the  couaty  of 
Sealhampton  ; 

They  were  ealfed  in,  aa4  beard  at  the  bar  aocordingly  ;  aod  also  severtl  witnessea  were 
flsanmad. 

Aad  then  tlie  pctitienerB,  aad  coonsel,  and  witoeese*  withdraw. 

And  Mr.  Snltb  raported  from  the  Committee  of  tlie  whole  Hoaae,  to  whom  the  said 
Bill  was-eoauaitted,  the  aaM«da>e*ts  made  by  the  Committee  thereunto  i  which  be  nad  in 
bia  piace,  smi  afterwards  deliiverecl  ia  ai.  the  elerk'a  table :  Where  the  same  was  once  read 
tbrougbciat,  sad  tiiea  a  secood  time,  oite  by  one ;  and,  apoa  tke  question  severally  put 
tlMreapot>,  ail  bat  ono,  whieh  vvaa  disagreed  unto,  agreed  unto  by  the  House. 

A  ctaase  waa  offitre'i  to  be  added  to  the  Bill,  that  the  money  for  the  exfenaes  of  the 
iadosareit  be  paid  eart  of  the  Exchequer : 

And  the  aaan  waa  twice  read,  and,^  by  leave  of  tli«  House,  withdrawn. 

And  H  clause  was  offered  to  be  added  to  the  Bill,  to  free  the  bordereis  upon  the  Forest 
froiu  trespaaaea. 

Aad  tfale  aaaae  waa  once  read. 

And  the  question  being  put,  that  the  clause  be  read  a  second  time; 

It  passed  in  the  negative. 

Ordered,  that  the  BiH  with  the  amendments,  be  engrossed. 

28M  March  1698. 

Resolved,  That  the  engrossed  Bill  f(>r  the  increase  and  preservation  of  timber  in  the 
New  Forest,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  be  now  read  the  third  time. 

The  Bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

An  amendment  was  fwoposed  to  be  made,  Pl-ess*,  L*,  by  leaving  out  "and  by  sale  of 
"  like  decayed  trees,  in  the  said  Forest,  of  oak  or  baaeJ),  not  being  ship  timber,  raise 
"money  for  defraying  the  charge  of  making  the  said  inclosures,  the  same  to  be 
"  accounted,  and  " ; 

And  the  same  was,  upon  the  question  put  thereupon,  agreed  unto  by  the  House,  and 
the  Bill  amended  at  the  table  accordingly. 

Then  the  questioa  being  put,  that  the  Bill  do  pass ; 

I'he  House  divided. 

The  yeas  go  forth. 

T  11      <     tu  /  Sir  John  BoUes,  \    „. 

Tellersforthenoes,[gj^  Charles  Windham,  |    »«' 

.So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Resolved,  That  the  title  be,  aa  Act  for  the  increase  and  preservation  of  timber  in  the 
New  Forest  in  the  county  of  Southampton. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Siiutb  do  carry  the  Bill  to  the  Lords,  and  desire  their  concurrence 
tbcreunto. 

mh  June  1698. 

The  House,  according  to  order,  proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Lords  to  the  Bill  intituled  An  Act  for  the  increase  and  preservation  of  timber 
in  the  New  Forest,  ia  the  county  of  Southampton  : 

And  the  same,  being  twice  read,  were  upon  the  question  severally  put  thereupon,  agreed 
unto  by  the  House,  and  are  as  follow,  viz. : — 

1  Sk.  1. 19,  leave  out  "  forthwith." 

2  Sk.  I.  1,  after  "acres"  add  "shall  be  made  in  manner  following;  that  is  to  say, 
"  1 ,000  of  the  sard  acres." 

L.  5,  after  "  ever "  add  "  the  remaining  1,0M  acres,  from  and  immediately 
"  after  the  determination  of  the  first  session  of  Parliament  which  ahall  be  held  after 
"  the  year  of  our  Lord  1699,  shall  be  in  like  manner  admeasured  by  a  sworn  surveyor,. 
"  and  set  out  and  inclosed,  butted  and  bounded ;  and  the  quantities,  butts,  and  boun- 
"  daries  thereof  returned  into  the  said  Court  of  Exchequer,  there  to  remain  of  record." 
L.  9,  instead  of  "  inclosure  "  read  "  several  inclosures ;"  and  after  "  of"  read  "  the 
"  said." 
0.100.  KK2  L.  18, 
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4  Sk.  1.  9,  after  *  *,  add  clause  A :  "  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority 

"  aforesaid,  that  the  said  inclosures  shall  not  be  plowed,  or  sowed  with  any  corn,  or 
"  fed  with  any  cattle,  or  be,  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter,  kept  for  underwood,  but  in 
"  such  manner  only  as  shall  be  fit  for  the  raising  and  preserving  of  timber  for  the  use 
"  of  the  Navy." 

L.  16,  after  **  officer  "  add,  "or  any  other  person  whatsoever." 

L.  26,  after  "  law  "  add  "  except  iu  the  waste  ground  of  the  said  Forest,  to  be  then 
"  appointed  by  one  or  more  of  the  verdurers,  and  two  or  more  of  the  regarders  of  the 
"  surveyor  or  woodard,  and  not  within  1,000  paces  of  any  inclosure  to  be  made  by  this 
"  Act,  nor  shall  any  of  the  said  coal  hearths  or  coal  fires  be  fenced  with  bushes,  but 
*♦  with  heath  or  furz  only. 

7  Sk.  L  7,  after  "  defendant "  add  "  and  shall  also  be  incapable  of  holding'  or  enjoy- 
"  ing  any  office  or  employment  whatsoever. 

Clause  B. :  "  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  at  all  times  hereafter,  when  any  sale  of 
*'  wood  shall  be  ordered  to  be  made  within  the  said  Forest,  publick  notice  thereof  shall  be 
"  given,  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  Forest,  in  all  the  adjacent  market  towns,  three 
"  weeks  at  least  before  such  sale,  of  the  time  and  place  where  such  sale  shall  be  made; 
"  and  that  the  officers,  who  are  usually  in  that  case  intrusted,  do  set  a  valuation,  before 
"  the  day  of  sale,  of  the  wood  to  be  sold,  of  which  valuation  to  be  made  notice  shall  be 
"  given  to  two  or  more  of  the  verdurers  of  the  said  Forest ;  and  the  person  or  persons 
"  who,  at  the  time  and  place  aforesaid,  shall  offer  most  money  for  the  parcel  of  wood 
"  then  to  be  sold,  over  and  above  the  same  was  valued  at  makin?  his  proposal  in  writing 
"  and  giving  good  security  for  payment  of  the  said  money,  shaU  be  the  purchaser." 

Clause  C:  "And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  officer  whatsoever  shall  take  any  fee, 
"  poundage,  gratuity,  or  reward,  tor  the  felling  of  any  trees  to  cut  down  for  the  inclosures 
«  to  be  made  by  vu^ue  of  this  Act,  or  for  or  upon  the  sale  of  the  residue  or  remainder 
"  of  such  trees  as  shall  be  cut  down  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  if  any  there  be,  or  for 
"  the  sale  of  the  lops,  tops,  or  roots  of  the  said  trees." 

Clause  D :  "  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  officer  whatsoever  shall  offend,  in 
'*  cutting  down  and  disposing  of  any  trees,  contrary  to  the  intent  of  this  Act,  such 
"  officer  shall,  for  such  his  onence,  forfeit  his  office. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Smith  do  carry  the  Bill  to  the  Lords,  and  acquaint  them,  that  this 
House  hath  agreed  to  the  said  amendments. 


ExTKACTs  from  the  House  of  Lords'  Jousnals. 


28^A  March  1698. 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Smith  and  others,  who  brought  up  a 
Bill  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  increase  and  preservation  of  Timber  in  the  New  Forest,  in  the 
Oounty  of  Southampton;"  to  which  they  desire  the  concurrence  of  this  House. 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Bill  be  read  on  Friday  next,  and  all  the  Lords  summoned  to 
attend. 

\st  April. 

Bill  read  first  time.  Upon  reading  the  petitions  of  inhabitants  of  tlie  several  towns  or 
parishes  of  Bingwood,  Breamer,  Fordingbridge,  Ashley,  Eling,  Christchurch,  Sopley, 
Uolnhurst,  Downton,  and  Lymington,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  praying  that  they  may 
be  heard  by  their  counsel  against  the  Bill ; 

It  is  ordered.  That  the  petitioners  shall  be  heard  by  their  counsel  against  the  said  Bill 
on  Friday  the  15th  instant,  as  also  counsel  for  the  said  Bill,  if  desired ;  after  which  the 
said  Bill  shall  be  read  a  second  time. 

16^  April 

On  Tuesday,  the  3rd  day  of  May  next,  this  House  will  peremptorily,  and  without  any 
further  delay,  hear  all  persons  who  shall  think  themselves  concerned  for  and  against  thesaicl 
Bill,  by  themselves  or  counsel. 

3rd  May. 

After  hearing  counsel  and  witnesses  for  and  against  the  Bill,  and  debate  thereupon  ; 

It  is  ordered,  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  matter  shall  be  resumed  on  Friday 
next,  at  11  o'clock,  and  that  then  the  counsel  and  witnesses  do  attend,  and  all  the  Lords 
summoned. 

Qth  May. 

After  hearing  counsel  and  witnesses  for  and  against  the  Bill ; 
The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  Committee  for  Wednesday. 

Lords 
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Lords  Committees  appointed  to  consider  of  what  abuses  have  been  committed  in  any  of   Appendix,  No 

His  Majesty's  Forests,  and  wliat  grams  of  timber  have  been  made  in  any  of  them,  and  

have  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records,  and  having  heard  sue))  persons  con- 
cerning the  same  as  they  shall  ihink  fit,  and  afterwards  to  report  to  the  House. 

65  Peers  named  on  committees ;  five  to  be  a  quorum  to  meet  on  Friday  next. 

Uth  May. 

House  in  Committee  on  Bill.  After  some  time  the  House  was  resumed,  and  Iiord 
Herbert  reported  that  ibe  Committee  iiad  made  some  progress  with  the  Bill,  and  desired 
another  day  may  be  appointed  for  them  to  proceed  thereon. 

Ordered,  That  the  House  be  in  Committee  again  upon  said  Bill  on  Monday  next. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  appointed  the  6th  oi'  this  instant  May,  to  consider  of  what 
abuses  have  been  committed  in  the  New  Forest',  and  wliut  grants  of  timber  have  been  made 
there,  do  also  consider  what  may  be  the  best  and  most  etfectual  way  of  making  enclosures 
and  fences  for  preservation  of  timber  in  the  New  Forest, 

16M  May. 

Ordered,  That  the  report  shall  be  made  from  the  Lords  Committees  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  best  and  most  convenient  way  for  inclosing  the  said  Forest,  on  Wednesday  next 
■at  12  o'clock;  after  which  the  House  shall  be  put  into  a  Committee  on  the  said  Bill. 

\Mh  May. 
Report  from  the  said  Committee  to  be  made  on  Saturday  next. 

iOth  May. 

Report  ordered  to  be  made  on  Thursday. 

Ordered,  That  the  Lords  Committees  appointed  to  consider  of  the  abuses  in  the  New 
Forest  do  meet  on  Thursday  next,  at  10  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon. 

ibth  May. 

The  Earl  of  Tankerville  reported  from  the  Lord»'  Committees  appointed  to  consider 
what  may  be  the  best  and  most  effectual  way  for  making  enclosures  and  fences  for  the 
preservation  of  the  timber  in  the  New  Forest,  "  That  they  had  heard  and  received  several 
**  proposals  from  several  persons  in  relation  thereunto,  which  they  offered  to  their  Lord- 
"  ships'  consideration."  llien  the  said  proposals  were  read,  and  the  House  was  adjourned 
during  pleasure,  and  put  into  a  Committee  on  the  Bill ;  the  House  resumed,  and  Lord 
Herbert  reported  progress. 

•26th  May. 
House  in  Committee.     House  resumed,  and  progress  reporte^l. 

21th  May. 

Lord  Herbert  reported  the  Bill  (from  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House)  as  fit  to  pass, 
with  several  amendments ;  which  were  read  twice,  and  agreed  to. 

A  clause  being  offered  ; 

Ordered,  That  the  Bill  be  re-committed  to  consider  of  the  said  clause.  The  House  went 
into  Committee. 

Lord  Herbert  reported  the  clause ;  which  was  twice  read,  and  agreed  to.  Bill  ordered 
4o  be  engrossed,  and  read  the  third  time  to-corrow  morning. 

2Bth  May. 
Bill  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 
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Appendix,  No.  2. 


PAPER  handed  m  hy  Mr.  Watson,  11  May  1875. 


Solicitok's  Bill  for  soliciting  and  passing  "  An  Act  to  extinguish  the  Right  of  the  Crown  to  Deer 
"in  the  New  Forest,  and  to  give  Compensation  in  lieu  thereof,  and  for  other  Pwpoaes  relating  to  the 
«  said  Forest" 

In  PABLiAHEirr. 


1851: 
S2  Janoary  • 

23  January  - 


6.  8. 

31  January  • 


7  February 

8  February 

10  February 


11  Febriuury 


14  February 


Attending  Lord  Seymour  at  the  Office  of  Woods,  conferring  on  the  scheme  | 
of  the  Bill,  when  his  Lordship  returned  na  the  fair  copy  neads,  with  in- 
structions to  have  the  preparation  of  the  Bill  proceeded  with  -        -J 

Drawing  the  Bill  pursuant  to  notice,  and  scheme  as  approTed  by  Lord'\ 
Seymour,  fol.  41  .........        -J 

Drawing  instructions  to  Mr,  Ker  to  settle  same,  fol.  10  and  copy 

Fee  to  Mr.  Ker  to  settle  same  and  clerk  ...... 

Attending  him 

Attending  at  the  Queen's  Priaters  to  procure  print  of  the  Act  49  Geo.  3,1 
c.  72,  for  Mr.  Ker,  at  his  request  - -/ 

Attending  Mr.  Ker  therewith  ...---- 

Attoidiag  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  appoint  a  conference  with  Mr.  Ker  on  thel 

draft  Bill  / 

Fee  to  him  for  eonftrenee  and  elerk  ...... 

Attending  the  conference ;  engaged  two  hours  ... 

Attending  to  appoint  a  second  conference  with  Mr.  Ker  on  the  draft  Bill 
Fee  to  him  and  clerk       .-...-... 
Attending  the  conference;  engaged  upwards  of  two  hours 

Attending  Lord  Seymour  at  the  Office  of  Woods,  going  through  the  rough 
draft  of  the  Bill  with  his  Lordship,  clause  by  chiuse,  and  mukiog  various 
aHeratioaa,  and  saggestions  for  alterations,  therein,  to  be  submitted  to  Mr. 
Ker  and  Mr.  James  in  consultatien,  and  as  final  instructions  to  revise  and 
settle  the  draft  Bill;  engaged  two  hours       ..-.-. 

Making  the  alterations  and  suggestions  for  alterations  in  red  ink  in  thel 
rough  draft  and  copy  Bill  previously  to  submitting  them  to  Mr.  Ker  and  \ 
Mr.  Janes  .......        ..-.J 

Making  two  copies  of  the  Bill  as  altered,  fols.  41  each       .... 

Fee  to  Mr.  Ker  to  revise  the  draft  Bill  in  consultation  with  Mr.  James  and  ) 
clerk ......j 

Attending  him        ....--..--. 

Consultation  fee  and  clerk       ......... 

Fee  to  Mr.  James  to  peruse  the  draft  Bill,  and  settle  the  same,  in  consuIta-\ 
tion  with  Mr.  Ker  and  clerk        .......        .j 

Attending  him        ........... 

Consultation  fee  and  clerk       ......... 

Attending  counsel  severally  to  get  consultation  appointed  ... 

Attending  Lord  Seymour  further  on  the  draft  of  the  Bill,  when  his  Lordship  ^i 
suggested  that  the  rights  of  the  Crown  to  all  its  freehold  inclosures  J 
should  be  saved  ..-...-..--J 

Attending  .Mr.  James  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  conferring  with  him  thereon,  wheni 
he  was  disposed  to  think  that  a  special  saving  clause  to  that  effect  would  \ 
be  unnecessary,  but  took  a  note  of  the  point  to  consider  in  consultation  | 
with  Mr.  Ker  on  Friday  next       ....--..J 

Attending  in  Lincoln's  Inn  by  appointment  in  long  consultation  with  Mr."! 
Ker  and  Mr.  James,  when  the  draft  of  the  Bill  was  finally  settled  by  | 
them  --...--.....•] 

Attending  Mr.  Philipps  at  the  Office  of  Woods,  apprising  him  thereof,  and  "X 
requesting'  him  to  inform  Lord  Seymour  thereof,  and  that  we  were  pre- 1 
pared  to  go  through  the  draft  Bill  with  his  Lordship  as  finally  settled  by  I 
counsel       - .....J 


8     7- 


2     7- 


6  16     6 


6  15 
5  15 


2     4     6 


.  t.  d. 

18  4 

2  - 

10  - 

18  4 

6  8 

•  8 


-     •     8 

11- 

-68 

1      1     - 
1     1     - 


1  - 

2  - 


-  13  4 

-  13  4 

-  13  4 

-  18  4 

-  18  4 

2     2- 

-  13  4 
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1861  : 
13  Febmary 

17  Febraaiy 

6.  8. 

18  Februarj 


8  March 
7  A^ 

1*  April 


22  April 


3aM«7 


16  May 


20  May 


0.100. 


Making  fair  copy  of  the  Bill  as  finally  setded  by  Mr.  Ker  and  ^i.  Jamee,'\ 
fols.  35 f 

Atteudisg  teyenil  times  at  the  Office  «f  Woods,  in  order  to  have  gone  thrvuerh  ] 
the  draft  of  ^e  Bill  with  Lord  Beymonr,  hut  we  were  unable  to  see  his ' 
Lordship J 

Attending  at  the  Office  of  Weode,  going  through  the  Draft  Bill  with  Lord! 
Seymour,  which  his  L(»dship  ful^  approved  o^  and  directed  us  to  report  > 
it  officially  to  the  Board       -        -         -         --        -        -        -        -J 

Drawing  report  to  the  Board  accordingly,  feir  copy,  transmitting,  clerk's'^ 
atten<£tnee  Iherewith  --.--.-..-J 

Attending  Mr.  Kennedy  at  the  Office  of  Woods,  in  conference  on  tl>e  Draft  1 
Bill,  in  which  he  suggested  some  atterations  to  which  we  saw  no  objection/ 

Attending  Mr.  Cummins,  delivering  to  him  our  copy  of  Lord  Glenbervie's"! 
Report  of  1809  to  the  Treasury,  on  the  subject  of  fuel  rights,  which  he  [ 
required  for  Mr.  Kennedy  -•-•-•-        ..J 

Perusing  aad  oonsidering  letter  from  th«  Bowrd,  with  instructions  to  report 
on  two  ^V«rrant•  enoloMd  therein,  om  ander  the  Queen's  sign  maooal, 
countersigned  by  tiae  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  direoting  their  LordshipB  to 
issue  their  Warrant  to  Her  Majesty's  Remembrancer  of  the  Court  ofj 
Exchequer,  to  cause  a  Comaiaaon  to  be  pepared  for  the  tnolosure  oft 
4,061  i.  Ob.  Hi  P.  of  kad  is  New  Foroet,  in  place  of  the  like  quaatity 
recently  tbrowm  ofieo,  aod  the  »Aer  under  the  hands  of  two  of  tb«  Lords  | 
of  the  Treaflary,  dareotod  to  the  Queea's  Remeabranoer  to  issue  a  Com* 
mission  accorcUngly     ..----.---J 

Drawing  Repoirt  pofauant  to  the  Boaid's  instruetioBS,  fiur«opy,  aad  clerk'al 
attenoance  <tkei>ewi«h  -•--------/ 

Attending  Lord  Seymourand  Mr.  Kennedy,  afterwards  conferring  thereon,*) 
and  taking  Iris  Lordsthip's  Erections  for  preparation  of  a  clause  aathoriarag  I 
ibe  Commissioners  to  grant  leases  of  portions  of  the  waste,  and  brick  kifais  | 
or  tileries   ----.-'--         .---J 

Drawing  snoh  clause  accordingly,  folios  &,  and  oopy  .        .        •         •        - 

Attending  Mr.  Kenaedy  at  the  Offioe  of  Woods,  readkig  wtr  villi  him  the' 
draft  of  the  proposed  claase,  when  he  approved  thereof,  bnt  eoggeated  thai 
the  Office  of  Warden  being  now  vacant,  the  office  should  be  abolished, 
and  all  the  pow«n  and  rales  thereof  transferred  to  the  CiHnmisNoneM  of 
Woods,  and  desired  we  would  see  Lord  Se3rDaour  thereon       ... 

Attending  Lord  Seymour  aid  Mr.  Philippe  at  the  Office  of  Woods  on  his 
Lordship's  urging  the  preparation  of  Commission  for  further  inclo8nref> 
in  the  New  Forest,  apprising  them  that  our  Report  of  the  21!nd  ultimo  had 
not  been  answered,  and  his  Lordship  desired  we  would  see  the  Queen's 
Remembranoer,  and  urge  the  preparation  of  the  Commission  by  every 
means  in  our  power     .-..-..--• 

Attending  the  Queen's  Remembrancer,  and  saw  Mr.  Brown,  his  deputy,  aid 
leaving  both  Warrants  with  him,  and  conferring  on  the  preparation  oif  the 
Commission,  but  he  could  not  find  the  last  precedent  to  enaUe  him  to 
proceed;  but  found  the  last  Warrant,  and  w«  compared  same  with  preaent 
Warrant,  and  found  seyeral  diserepaneies  between  them  ;  Mr.  Brown  aaid 
he  would  search  for  the  draft  of  toe  laat  Comnission,  and  if  he  oovid  not 
find  it,  must  request  the  loan  of  the  Entry  Book  from  the  Office  of  Woods 
ta  enable  him  to  proceed      .--....--- 

Perusing  and  considering  the  alterations  and  amendments  desired  by  Lordi 
Seymour  and  Mr.  Kennedy  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Warden,  | 
when  it  appeared  to  us  that  the  provisions  of  the  intended  Woods  and  [ 
Forests  Bill  would  cover  the  object  desired  -        -        -        -        -        -J 

Attending  Mr.  Kennedy  at  the  Office  of  Woads,  conferring  thereon,  andl 
explaining  same  to  hira,  when  he  concurred  in  opinion  with  ns        -        -  j 

Attending  at  the  Queen's  Remembrancer's  Office  to  ascertain  whether  he 
had  perused  the  draft  of  the  last  Commission,  and  to  urge  the  preparation 
of  the  present,  when  he  said  he  had  found  the  draft  as  prepared  by  him 
and  approved  by  us,  that  the  draft  of  the  new  Commission  was  being 
prepared,  but  that  he  must  require  some  mistakes  in  the  Warrant  to  be 
corrected,  and  he  promised  us  the  draft  for  perusal  and  return  of  the 
Warrant  in  the  course  of  the  day  -         -         - 


£.    s.  d. 


Perusing  draft  Commission  reoeived  from  Mr.  Brown,  and  oomparing  same  \ 
with  Warrant  returned  with  it,  also  Mr.  Brown's  letter,  in  whoeh  he  | 
requested  that  the  latter  part  oftbeTreaBory  Warrant  might  be  corrected  I 
previously  to  the  Comnuasion  issuing  and  then  sent  to  him    -        •        -j 

Attending  the  House  of  Common's  Bill  read  a  first  time,  and  referred  to  the! 
Examiner  to  prove  compliance  with  the  Standing  Orders        -         -         -  / 

Writing  to  Mr.  Dorington  for  an  appointment  to  proceed  to  prove  com-1 
pliance  with  the  Staudidg  Orders  before  the  Examiner  -        •        -        •/ 


Kk4 


£.    s     d. 

1  15  - 

-  6  8 

1  1  - 

1  1  - 

-  13  4 

-  6  8 


-  18     4 


11- 


-  13     4 


18     - 


-  18     4 


-  18     4 


-  13     4 


-  18     4 


-  18     4 


-  13     4 


-  13     4 

2     2- 

-  5     - 
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1851 
22  May 


23  May 
27  May 


28  May 


14.  4. 


2  June 


8  June 


14  Jane 


20  June 


Attending  Mr.  Curaberba\ch,  the  Deputy  Surveyor  of  the  Forest,  calling  his 
attention  to  the  Fiilh  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  page  23, 
specifying  the  quantity  of  timber  in  the  Forest  in  1608,  1707,  1764,  and 
1783,  when  he  thought  there  was  now  twice  as  much  timber  in  the  open 
Forest  as  there  was  in  1783,  but  he  said  he  would  consider  the  question 
further  on  his  return  to  the  Forest         ....... 

Attending  at  Office  of  Woods,  and  received  from  Mr.  Thomborrow  the" 
Treasury  Warrant  for  ihe  issue  of  a  Commission  for  New  Incloeures 
altered  since  our  Report       ...-.-... 

Perusing  draft  Commission     -.--.--.. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Brown,  returning  same  approved,  with  Warrant  altered,  and"\ 
clerk  s  attendance        ..........J 

Attending  at  the  Parliamentary  Office  for  and  obtained  two  prints  of  the  Bill 

Looking  up  and  arranging  newspapers,  &c.,  for  proof  of  Standing  Orders-k 
before  the  Examiner    -------        ---r 


.Drawing  proofs ;  two  sheets    - 

Making  three  fair  copies  thereof  for  use    -..-.-. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Philipps,  with  the  Commission,  and  clerk's  attendance 

Attending  I^ord  Seymour  at  the  Office  of  Woods,  when  his  Lordship  ap- 
pointed Thursday  fortnight  for  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  under 
the  Commission  ..--•-.--•- 

Attending  Mr.  Philipps,  afterwards  calling  his  attention  to  the  non-return  of 
several  former  Commissions  which  Mr.  Brown  had  mentioned  to  us,  and 
he  said  several  of  them  were  in  his  custody,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to 
have  the  returns  made  to  them  as  soon  as  he  could  find  them,  with  our 
assistance   ----.---•--- 

Attending  the  Examiner  (Mr.  May),  when  we  proved  the  compliance  with 
the  Standing  Orders,  and  he  said  he  would  immediately  make  his  Report 
to  the  House       ..-...-.-.. 

Attending  Mr.  Dorington,  when  he  stated  that  the  Bill  mig^t  be  made  an 
Order  of  the  day  for  Second  Reading  on  Monday  next,  if  Lord  Seymour 
so  desired  ..-----.-.-- 

Attending  at  the  Office  of  Woods  several  times  to  see  Lord  Seymour  and 
ascertain  his  pleasure  thereon,  but  could  not  see  him 

Drawing  Report  to  the  Board  informing  them  that  compliance  with  the 
Standing  Orders  was  proved ;  fair  copy  thereof,  and  clerk's  attendance 
therewith    ------------ 

Attending  Lord  Seymour  at  the  Office  of  Woods,  when  his  Lordship  desired 
notice  of  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  to  be  given  tor  Monday  next, 
which  he  could  have  made  an  Order  of  the  day    - 

Attending  at  the  House  of  Commons,  and  left  note  for  Mr.  Jones  apprising 
him  thereof,  and  requesting  that  he  would  have  the  requisite  notice  in  the 
Private  Bill  Office  accordingly    --- 

Attending  Mr.  Compton,  m.p.,  and  Mr.  Philipps  at  the  Office  of  Woods,1 
when  the  former  urged  that  the  Bill  should  empower  the  Crown  to  issue  a  > 
Commission  to  inquire  into  and  adjust  the  common  rights      •        -         -J 

Attending  Lord  Se}rmour,  afterwards  apprising  him  of  what  had  passed  at] 
the  interview  with  Mr.  Compton,  when  his  Lordship  said  he  should  move  > 
the  Second  Reading  to-nigbt,  and  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee  -   J 

Attending  at  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,! 
and  committed  to  a  Select  Committee,  after  a  division  of  82  to  28  -        -   J 

Attending  Lord  Seymour  at  the  Office  of  Woods,  conferring  as  to  the  further^ 
progress  of  this  Bill,  and  the  evidence  to  be  procured  in  support  of  it  I 
before  the  Select  Committee,  when  his  Lordship  authorised  our  instructing! 
Mr.  Glutton  thereon    -------        ---^ 

Attending  Mr.  Clutton  accordingly,  instructing  him  thereon      .        -        . 

Writing  Mr.  Ellicombe,  Parliamentary  Agent,  on  the  subject  of  the  Bill  - 

Attending  at  the  Journal  Office,  bespeaking  cooy  Petition  presented  against) 
the  Bin  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  others,  against  the  Bill,  and  after-  !- 
wards  for  same   .---- J 

Perusiug  and  considering  the  Petition 


Attending  at  the  Office  of  Woods  requesting  to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  ai 
Memorial  presented  to  the  Queen  against  the  removal  of  the  deer,  and  [ 
Mr.  Kennedy  informed  us  that  the  Board  had  made  a  Minute  authorising  [ 
us  to  employ  Messrs.  Ellicombe  as  Parliamentary  Agents       •         -         -  J 

Attending  Mr.  Dorington,  conferring  as  to  the  proceedings  to  be  taken  before') 
the  Committee  to-day  -------.-.j' 

Attending  Lord  Seymour,  conferring  wiih  him  thereon     -        .        .        . 

Attendin«:  the  Committee,  when  appearances  were  entered  for  the  Petitioners,] 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  others,  and  leave  was  given  to  them  to  appear ' 
by  counsel  en  Wednesthiy  next,  to  which  day  the  Commiitee  adjourned  -   J 

Wnting  to  the  Attorney  General,  requesting  his  instructions  as  to  the  counsell 
to  be  emjdoyed  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  clerk's  attendance  with  thej> 
letter j 


£.  s.    d. 


£.  I.    d. 


-  13  4 
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-  6  8 

-  6  8 

-  «  a 
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-  6  & 

-  13  4 

-  13  4 

2  2- 

-  18  4 

-  6  » 
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1. 
1. 


6. 
6. 


8. 
8. 


35  June 


26  Jone 


IJuly 


0.100. 


Attending  Mr.  St«ad  on  liis  informing  ns  of  a  strong  opposition  which  was  i 
'getting  up  in  die  Forest  againttt  the  Bill,  and  on  his  offering  to  render  «ay  I 
assistance  in  his  nower      •.-'•-....( 

Not  having  received  from  the  Attorney  General  an  answer  to  our  letter  reA 
lative  t<)  the  counsel  to  be  employed  attending  him  at  the  Court  ofl 
Common  Pleas  when  he  instructed  us  to  retain  iMr.  Alexander,  q.  c,  and  ( 
Mr.  Pliinn I 

Drawing  brief  retainer  to  Mr.  Alexander,  and  eopy  .... 

Fee  to  him  and  oleri^      ..-.-.... 

Attending  him        -..-.-..-. 

Drawino:  retainer  to  Mr.  Phinn,  and  copy         ..... 

Fee  to  him  and  clerk       .--.-.... 

Attending:  him       ...---•-.. 


£.    ».    d. 


Attending  at  ihe  Queen's  Printers  for  duplicate  copies  uf  numerous  Forest  ] 
and  Inclosure  Acts,  to  be  delivered  to  counsel  in  support  of  the  Bill,  I 
afterwards  attending  at  Parliamentary  Paper  Office  to  procure  two  copies  | 
of  the  New  Forest  Commission  Report  -        .         -         .        .  •     .J 

Paid  for  tlie  Acts  of  Parliament  and  Report     -        -        -        -        .         . 

Writing  to  Mr.  Cumberbatcli  requesting  to  see  him  on  the  subject  of  the\ 
evidence     -.---.--....J 

Attending  him,  an^  taking  down  Miautes  of  his  Evidence  ... 

Instructions  for  brief       .•....-,.. 

Drawing  same,  U  sheets         ........ 

Two  fttir  copies  thereof  for  counsel   .---..- 


5  15     6 


5  IS     6 


1     8     7 


Two  copies  of  Petitions  presented  against  the  Bill  for  counsel,  five  sheets  each 
Folding  and  endorsing  the  several  Inclosure  Acts,  &c.,  to  accompany  same  - 
Fee  to  Mr.  Alexander  and  with  brief,  and  clerk         ..... 

Attending  him         --.....-.         .. 

The  like  to  Mr.  Phinn  and  clerk      ........ 

Attending  tiim        ........... 

Attending  at  Parliamentary  Office  for  and  obtaining  13  copies  «f  the  Bill    - 
Paid  for  same  ..-.-..-..- 

Attending  counsel  respectively  to  appoint  a  time  for  consultation 
Fee  to  Mr.  Alexander  and  clerk        ........ 

The  like  to  Mr.  Phinn  and  clerk      ........ 

Attending  the  consultation      ......... 

Paid  for  room         ..-.-.-.... 

I  Dttructions  for  counsel  to  attend  the  Committee  OR  the  25th  instant    • 
Fee  to  Mr.  Alexander  to  attend,  and  clerk         ...... 

Attending  him         ..        ^        .......        . 

The  like  tee  to  Mr.  Phinn  and  clerk  ....... 

Attendini;  him        ........... 


Attending  counsel  respectively  to  appoint  consultation         ... 
Fee  to  Mr.  Alexander  and  clerk       ....... 

The  like  to  Mr.  Phinn  and  clerk      ....... 

Attending  consultatioa  at  Westminster     ...... 

Paid  for  room         -•. 
Attending  the  Committee  of  the  House  all  day  when  the  Preamble  wasl 
declared  to  be  proved  -...-..-..j 
Instructions  to  counsel  to  attend  the  Committee  to-morrow        ... 
Fee  to  Mr.  Alexander  and  clerk       ........ 

Attending  him         -.-....-... 

The  like  to  Mr.  Phinn  and  clerk      ........ 

Attending  him        ........... 

Attending  counsel  respectively,  fixing  a  time  for  consultation    ... 
Fee  lo  Mr.  Alexander  and  clerk      ........ 

The  like  to  Mr.  Phion  and  clerk      .......^ 

Drawing  Two  Clauses,  A.  and  B.,  to  be  added  to  the  Bill,  folios  four  each  . 
Making  eight  copies  for  the  Committee    ....... 

Writing  to  Mr.  Olutton  requesting  to  see  him  as  to  the  evidence  to  be  given 

by  him        .......... 

Attending  Mr.  Clutton  and  Mr.  Cumberbatch  in  long  conference  on  the 

Evidence  to  be  given  to-day  by  the  former  before  the  Committee    • 
Attending  consultation   at  Westminster,  revising    the   Amendments  and 

Clauses  to  be  inserted  •         .        . 

Attending  at  Parliamentary  Paper  Office  for  Copies  of  Reports  for  the' 

Committee         ... 
Paid  for  Reports    .......... 

Pfid  for  room  for  consultation         ....... 

Attending  the  Coromiuee  on  the  Bill  when  the  Clauses  were  gone  through,') 

several  Amendments  made,  and  the  Bill  ordered  to  be  rqtorted       •        -J 
Attending  Mr.  Stead,  instructing  him  in  communication  with  Mr.  Cum.] 

berbatch,  to  get  up  materials  and  evidence  in  the  country  to  support  the  I 

Bill  in  the  Ixtnls,  and  answer  the  tiireatened  opposition  in  that  House    -J 

Attending  at  Parliamentary  Paper  Office  for  and  obtaining  12  copies  o; 
Paid  for  same         .......... 
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3  July 


4  July 


6  July 


8  July 


»  July 

r.  8. 

g  July 
12  July 


!1 


A.ttending  Mesan.  Guroey,  to  obtain  aoopy  of  the  BvidenoegtvtB  Wore  the' 
Committee,  when  they  informed  us  that  it  eould  only  be  obtained  frooi 
the  House  of  CommoiiB  at  1 ».  per  folio  -        -        -        -       .  - 

Attending  Mr.  Coxwell,  the  Solicitor  fer  the  Petiti«neN  against  the  BUI,  on 
his  desiring  to  have  some  opafidential  commiinication  with  us,  with  the 
y'levi  of  seeing  whether  some  agreement  mig^it  not  be  oome  to  so  as  to 
obviate  all  farther  opposition.  He  talked  of  4,000  acres  as  a  compensa. 
tion  for  the  right  of  Deer,  but  we  told  him  it  was  entirely  out  of  the 
q«iesiion  that  the  right  of  soil  alone  would  entitle  the  Crown  to  a  larger  | 
allotment.  The  question  was  discussed  at  great  length.  Mr.  CoNwell 
said  our  statements  had  shsdcen  his  former  impressions  •a  the  subjeot,  aad 
that  he  would  see  Mr.  Compton  with  the  view  of  having  a  meeting  fixed 
with  Lord  Seymour.    Engaged  three  hours 

Attending  Lord  Seymour,  informing  him  of  the  expense  whioli  would  be 
incurred  in  procuring  copy  of  the  evidenae  from  the  Committee  clerk, 
and  requesting  hie  Lordship's  instmction*,  when  be  «aid  he  woidd  inquire 
into  the  matter   --.-...-.-.. 

Attending  Lord  Seymour  at  the  Office  of  Woods,  conferring  on  a  memo>. 
randum  received  by  his  Lordship  from  Lord  Malmesbury,  and  advising 
thereon,  and  his  Lordship  said  he  would  write  to  Lord  Malmesbury  to 
know  with  whom  we  were  to  communicate,  and  we  left  the  <)!"iginal 
memorandum  with  Mr.  Philippe,  that  he  might  have  a  copy  made  and 
sent  to  us  for  our  guidance  in  the  matter      --..-- 

Attending  Mr.  Coxwell  in  long  conference  on  amendments  suggested  byj 
Lord  MalMc^bury,  the  Duke  of  Baecleooh,  and  others  in  this  Bill,  to 
constitute  a  Court  to  hear  and  decide  on  olains  of  the  commoners,^ 
when  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  Bill  as  so  altered  oould  sot  pass  tlie  Standing 
Orders  of  the  Lords    --        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -| 

Attending  Mr.  Coxwell  again  after  he  had  seen  Lord  Malmesbary,  whcj 
told  him.  Lord  Redesdale  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  amendments  were  [ 
made,  and  the  opposit^n  withdrawn,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  i 
getting  the  Bill  proceeded  with  in  the  Lords         ....        .J 

Attending  Lord  Seymour,  reporting  the  matter  to  his  Lordship,  wkal 
authorised  us  to  see  Lord  Malmesbury  and  Mr.  Coxwell  again  this  I 
aiternoon,  and  endeavour  to  come  to  some  understandingwiih  them         •] 

Attending  Lord  Malmesbury  and  Mr.  Coxwell  in  Whitehall  Gardens,  fully 
discussing  the  whole  matter,  when  his  Lordship  said  he  would  see  Lord 
Seymour  to-morrow,  with  the  view  of  settling  quantity  clauses,  to  he 
inserted  thereafter,  for  constituting  local  tribunal  to  hear,  investigate, 
and  determine  rights  of  common,  £e  expense  to  be  p&id  by  sale  of  out- 
lying portions  of  the  Forest  Yerderers,  and  a  barrister  nominated  by  the 
Crown  to  be  the  Court  to  determine  common  rights ;  extent  of  each 
inclosure  to  be  limited  so  as  not  to  be  less  than  the  same  quantity  to  be 
agreed  upon.  His  Lordship  waived  any  restriction  as  regarded  trees  to 
planted ;  waived  all  mention  of  finality ;  also  waived  any  restriction  as 
to  Crown's  right«,  other  than  right  of  Deer,  in  respect  of  which  compen- 
sation was  to  be  made,  and  we  were  to  see  Lord  Seymour  as  soon  after 
to-morrow  as  we  eonld  do,  with  the  view  of  getting  instructions  for  our 
guidance  as  to  clauses  ...-.--.- 

Attending  Mr.  Phinn,  appointing  a  consultation  with  him  ojd  the  proposed^ 
clauses       ........-...' 

Paid  fee  to  him  and  clerk        ..--.-.-. 
Attending  him       ----..-.-.. 

Attending  Lord  Seymour  ai  die  Office  »f  Woods,  when  his  Lordship  said 
that  he  had  settled  with  Lord  Malmesbury  that  the  Crown  allotment 
should  be  reduced  from  14,000  to  10,000  aeres,  that  the  new  inclosurss 
should  not  be  less  than  800  Acres  eaoh,  and  that  clauses  for  eettlinfr  the 
rights  of  common  must  be  prepared  and  introduoed  into  the  Bill    • 

Attending  long  aonStrevoe  with  Mr.  Phinn  at  the  House  of  Commons  upon' 
the  proposed  clauses ;  engaged  three  hours  ..... 


£.  s.    d. 


Attending  Mr.  Dorington  afterwards,  explaining  what  was  intended  to] 
him,  when  he  said  he  would  see  The  Speaker,  and  let  us  know  whether  I 
any,  and  what,  formal  resolution  would  be  required  to  ground  such  clauses] 

Attending  Mr.  Oomptoa  aad  Mr.  Castleman,  conferring  on  the  amend- 
ments proposed,  and  the  principle  on  which  they  should  be  framed,  but 
we  objected  to  prepare  the  proposed  declarator^'  clause,  that  60  years 
should  constitute  a  title  to  a  right  of  common,  and  Mbmitted  that  it 
should  be  prepared  by  diem,  and  propotcd  to  the  Committee  by  them     - 

Attending  Mr.  Coxwell,  afterwards  conferring  on  preparation  of  clauses, 
and  proposed  meeting  at  Mr.  Phinn's  obambers  to<4norrow,  which  he 
assented  to         .-.-.--.... 

Attending  Lord  Seymour;  reporting  what  had  passed  with  Mr.  Compton, 
Mr.  Casdeman,  and  Mr.  Coxwell,  and  the  plan  proposed  for  preparing 
and  settling  the  clauses,  which  his  Lordship  aissented  to         ... 


£.    *.    d. 

-    6    8 


1   11     6 


-  13     4 


-  18     4 


1     I 


-  18     4 


-  13     4 


2     2- 


5  16     6 
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14.  4 


18  July 


16  July 


le  July 


17  July 


19  July 


21  July 

22  July 


28  July 


24  July 


0.100. 


Drawing  the  proposed  cladseo,  folg.  48     -        -        -        - 
Fair  copy  for  Mr.  Phinn        ...... 

InBtrucdone  for  Mr.  Phinn  to  peruse  and  settle  same 
Making  copy  ;  proposals  received  by  Ijord  Seymour  from 
accompany  same ;  foh.  10  -.<•--- 
Attending  Mr.  Pbina  therewith       .        -        ,        -        . 
Fee  to  him  and  clerk      ....... 


Malmesburyl 


Attending  at  Mr.  Phinn's  chombers  to  fix  a  time  for  consultation 
Consultatian  fee  to  hime  and  clerk 


£.    «.    d. 


Attending  the  consoltation ;  engaged  a  long  time'  upon  the  dames,  when  1 
iMr.  Phinn  proceeded  to  settle  same  forthwith        -        -        -        -        -/ 

Making  four  copies  of  the  citnnee  a«  settled  by  Mr.  Phinn;  fob.  42  eaoh  - 
Instructions  to  counsel  to  attend  the  Coninittee  to-morrow        .        .        - 
Fee  to  Mr.  Alexander  and  clerk      -        -        -        -        -        -- 

Attending  him       .....-..--- 

Th«  like  to  Mr.  Phinn  and  clerk 

Attending  hira       .-...--..-. 


Attending  coansel  to  appoint  a  time  for  consultation         .... 

Consultation  fee  to  Mr.  Alexander  and  clerk    ..---- 

The  like  Mr.  Phinn  and  clerk         ........ 

Attending  the  consultation      ....        ..... 

Paid  for  room        ......•.•-_.. 

Attending  the  Committee  on  the  Bill,  when  several  amendments  were  madel 

in  the  Bill -.-../ 

Instructions  to  coonael  to  uttend  the  CommiUae  «■  th*  17tb 

Fee  to  Mr.  Alexander  and  clerk      .----.. 

Attending  him        .......... 

The  like  Mr.  Phinn  and  clerk 

Attending  him       ...-..--.-. 


fi  IS 


S  15 


11     - 


11 


5  10 

6  15 


-    e    - 


Attending  counsel  to  appoint  considtation        ...... 

Consultation  fee  to  Mr,  Alexander  and  clerk   ...... 

The  like  to  Mr.  Phinn  and  clerk     ........ 

Attending  the  consultation      ....--... 

Paid  for  room         ........... 

AtteDdir>g  the  Committee,  when  several  amendments  were  made  by  tbel 

Committee  ........---J 

Making  four  copies  of  the  claoaes  proposed  to  be  added  in  th«  Committee  1 

on  re-eommittal  of  the  Bill;  fbls.  50  each    -        .        .        -        -        -j 

Attending  Mr.  Cnmberbatch,  going  through  and  correcting  the  print  of] 
the  Bill  as  amended  by  the  Select  Comnuttca  on  Thursday  last      •        .  f 

Attending  Mr.  Kennedy,  going  through  portions  of  the  Bill  with  him,  andl 
making  slight  amendments  -        -         -         -        -         -        -        -/ 

Attending  Lord  Seymonr  with  print  of  the  Bill  as  so  amended  and  cor'] 
rected,  and  his  Lordship  corrected  his  print  therefrom    .         .        -         .  f 

Attending  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  Bill  went  through  Committee'i 
of  the  whole  House,  was  sli^tly  amended  and  ordered  to  be  considered,  \ 
as  amended,  on  Monday  next      ........j 

Attending  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  Bill,  as  amended,  was  con-'] 
sidered,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  to-morrow  .        -        .         .  j 

Attending  Mr.  Palk,  at  the  House  of  Lords,  with  print  of  the  Bill  ibr  his  I 
perusal  and  consideration  of  Lord  Rcdesdale         .        .        .        .        .  j 

Atteodinpr  Mr.  Palk  afterwards,  and  also  Mr.  Adam  and  Lord  Redesdale 
when  the  Bill  was  considered  a  Private  Bill  and  must  be  referred  to 
Standing  Order  Committee;  but  his  Lordship  gave  us  to  suppose  that  if 
the  Bill  came  up  to-night  he  would  take  it  on  Thursday  in  Standing 
Order  Committee        .......... 

Attending  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and] 


11    - 
11    - 


S  15 
5  15 


6     - 


Writing  to  Mr.  Jones,  pointing  out  omission  to  correct  Preamble  in  con- 
sideration of  Report,  and  urgiag  th«t  it  might  be  corrected  before  the 
Bill  left  the  Commons         .-...---. 

Having  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Dorington  stating  that  the  correctionl 
must  be   made    in   the   Lords,   attending  Lord  Seymou,  calling  bis 
attention  thereto,  and  he  said  the  words  were  bracketed  by  him,  mean* 
ing  thereby  that  they  were  to  be  omitted,  and  that  he  was  under  the 
impression  that  this  would  have  been  sufficient     ..... 

Perusing  and  considering  letter  of  Mr.  Stead  of  this  morning,  and  various^ 
suggestions  for  alterations  in  the  Bill   --....        .j 

Writmg  to  Mr.  Stead  in  reply  to  his  letter       ...... 

Attending  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the  Bill  was  brought  from  the  Com- 1 
mons;    conferring  with    Lord  Carlisle,  Lord    Mafaiesbury,  and   Lord! 
Bessborongh,  and  endeavouring  to  make  arrangements  for  the  suspension  > 
of  the  Standing  Orders  or  ibr  a  speedy  ref^ence  of  the  Bill  to  Lord 
Redesdale's  Committee.     Engaged  three  hours     -        -        .  -      . 


L  L  2 
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1851 
25  July 


28  July 


29  July 


30  July 


1  August 


•2  August 


4  August  - 

5  August  • 

19  August   - 


Attending  House  of  Lords  when  tbe  Standing  Orders  were  suspended  and  ] 
the  Bill  referred  to  the  Standing  Order  Committee  on  Monday  next.  [ 
Attending  at  the  Bar  afterwards,  being  sworn  to  give  evidence  before ' 
Committee  on  Standing  Orders   -        -        -        -        -        -        -        .) 

Attending  at  the  House  of  Lords  for  and  obtained  13  copies  of  the  Bill 

Drawing  statement  of  proofs,  &c.,  for  the  Standing  Order  Committee  of  1 
the  House  of  Lords,  one  sheet     ---.--..j 

Making  two  copies  thereof     --.-...., 


Attending  Mr.  Cumberbatch,  going  through  the  Bill  with  him  as  printed) 
by  the  Lords       -..-.-.-.-.| 

Attending  Standing  Order  Committee ;  producing  and  proving  newspapers^l 
gazette,  &c.,  when  Lord  Redesdale  directed  a  special  Report  to  be  made  [ 
to  the  Honse  explanatory  of  the  reasons  why  the  Standing  Orders  could  f 
not  have  been  complied  with        -        -         -        -        -        -        -        -J 

Attending  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the  Report  from  the  Standing  Order^ 
Committee  was  brought  up,  and  leave  given  to  proceed  with  the  Bill,  and  j 
Notice  of  Motion  was  given  for  to  morrow  to  suspend  the  Standing! 
Order,  that  the  Bill  might  be  read  a  second  time  on  Thursday  next.  [ 
Lord  Carlisle  stated  to  us  that  he  could  not  get  the  second  reading  made 
an  Order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow 

Attending  Mr.  Cumberbatch  on  his  desiring  to  know  when  he  could  leavel 
town,  which  we  told  him  we  could  not  say  till  after  the  second  reading, 
which  we  hoped  would  be  on  Thursday  next         ....        .J 

Attending  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Carlisle,  Mr.  Palk,  Mr.  Adam,  and] 
others,  when  the  Standing  Orders  were  suspended,  and  the  Bill  ordered  | 
to  be  read  a  second  time  tomorrow      ....--        .J 

Altoring  a  print  of  [the  Bill,  showing  amendments  to  be  made  in  Lords'! 
Committee,  and  writing  to  Messrs.  Pritt  &  Co.  therewith  as  desired  by , 
their  note  of  this  morning    -        -        -         -        -        -        -        -        -| 

Attendinof  House  of  Lords,  when  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  com-1 
mitted  for  to-morrow  to  Lord  Redesdale's  Committee    -         -        .        -/ 

Attending  Mr.  Cumberbatch,  going  through  a  print  of  Bill  with  him,  pre  1 
paratory  to  his  attending  to  be  sworn  as  a  witness  to  prove  the  preamble  | 
in  Lord  Redesdale's  Committee   -        -         -         •         -        -         -'-J 

Attending  at  the  House  of  Lords,  self  and  Mr.  Cumberbatch,  to  be  sworn '| 
to  give  evidence  on  the  Bill         -..-....j 

Attending  the  Committee  when,  after  some  alterations  suggested  by  Lordl 
Redesdale,  which  his  Lordship,  after  explanation  waived,  tbe  Bill,  as  | 
amended  by  us,  passed  through  the  Committee      •        -        •        •        •' 

Attending  the  House  when  the  Bill  was  reported  from  Lord  Redesdale's"! 
Committee,  as  amended,  and  ordered  to  be  committed  to  a  Committee  of' 
the  whole  House  to-morrow  ........J 

Attending  the  House  of  Lords  when  the  House  in  Committee  and  BilM 
ordered  to  be  reported  to-morrow;  no  amendment  was  made  in  thel 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  but  the  few  amendments  made  in  Lord  I, 
Redesdale's  Committee  were  entered  as  the  amendments  of  the  House,  [ 
this  clearly  proving  the  inutility  of  the  proceedings  in  Lord  Redesdale's  I 
Committee  .-...---...j 

Attending  Mr.  Cox  well,  explaining  to  him  the  present  stage  of  the  Bill,  and  i 
the  purport  and  effect  of  the  slight  amendments  made  in  it  in  tbe  House  > 
of  Lords     --..-.-.--..J 

Attending  the  House  of  Lords ;  amendments  reported  (according  to  Order),\ 
and  Bill  to  be  read  a  third  time  on  Monday  next  •        .        .        .        .j 

Attending  the  House  of  Lords ;  Bill  read  a  third  time,  with  the  amend-\ 
ments  passed  and  sent  to  the  Commons  •  .        .        .        .j 

Attending  the  House  of  Commons ;  Lords'  amendments  considered  by  thei 
Commons,  and  agreed  to-        -         -        -         -        -        -        -        -'f 

Attending  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Royal  Assent  being  given 

Attending  Mr.  Philipps  and  Mr.  Thomborrow  at  the  Office  of  Woods  in  long"! 

ofi 


conference,  peru!>ing  entries  of  Commissioners  to  set  out  inclosures 
returns  thereto,  and  certificates  of  quantities,  and  ailvising  form  of  outh 
to  be  made  by  the  land  surveyor  who  measures  and  maps  the  inclosures 


£.   <•  a. 


£.    ». 

d. 

2    2 

- 

-    6 

8 

-  13 

4 

-  18 

4 

-  18 

4 

2     2- 


2     2- 


-68 


2     2- 


-  18     4 


2     - 


-  13     4 


-  13     4 


2     2- 


2     2- 


5     6- 


-  13     4 


2     2- 

2     2- 
2     2     - 

-  18     4 
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1851: 
21  Ai^ust 


Attending  Lord  Seymour  at  the  Office  of  Woods,  taking  his  Lordship's) 
directions  to  prepare  notice  for  sending  in  claims  ....        -J 

Drawing  notice  accordingly,  folios  7,  and  transcribing  same  with  notes  fori 
Lord  Seymour's  perusal       ........        .j 

Attending  Mr.  Philipps  at  the  Office  of  Woods  therewith,  and  suggeetingl 
that  if  Lord  Seymour  approved  of  it,  it  should  be  sent  to  the  verdercrs  for  |- 
their  perusal  also         ..........J 


22  August   • 


23  August 


27  August  - 


19  September 


25  September 


Attending  Lord  Seymour  at  the  Office  of  Woods,  taking  instructions  to  have*) 
sign  manual  warrant  prepared  in  this  matter  -        .        •         •         -f 

Drawing  substance  of  the  warrant  for  the  removal  of  the  deer    ■ 

Attending  Mr.  Philipps  and  Mr.  Thomborrow  at  the  Office  of  Woodsl 
thereon,  when  they  said  entries  of  previous  warrants  should  be  looked  !> 
up  for  our  perusal  to-morrow       .-....-. J 

Attending  Mr.  Philipps  to-day  and  yesterday  at  his  request,  to  assist  him  I 
in  making  out  and  completing  several  reports  to  Commissioners  for  setting 
out  inclosures  iu  New  Forest,  to  which  he  bad  acted  as  secretaiT,  but  \ 
various  matters  prevented  him  going  fully  into  the  subject,  and  the  ap' 
pointment  was  again  postponed  till  to.morrow,  at  1 1  o'clock  - 

Attending  Mr.  Philipps  and  Mr.  Thomborrow  at  the  Office  of  Woods,  dis-,^ 
cussing  and  arranging  the  information  and  documents  wanted  to  make 
returns  to  the  Commissioners  for  inclosures  in  New  Forest,  issued  from 
the  Exchequer  since  1830,  inclusive,  examining  plans  and  declarations, 
and  suggesting  the  amendments  and  alterations  and  new  plans  necessary 
to  be  made  to  enable  returns  to  be  made  to  the  several  Commissioners; 
engaged  two  hours       -..-...... 


Drawing  warrant  for  the  removal  of  the  deer,  fols.  14  ... 
Making  feir  copy  thereof  -...-... 
Attending  at  the  Office  of  Woods  therewith,  and  left  same  with  Mr.  Philippst 


for  Lord  Seymour's  perusal 


-; 


Attending  Mr.  Philipps  and  Mr.  Thomborrow ;  engaged  two  hours  examin-l 
ing  druts  of  proposed  return,  and  advising  forms  of  returns  and  decla- 1 
rations  iu  verification  of  plans  and  quantities         .        .        .        .        .j 

Mr.  Philipps  having  last  night  showed  us  the  notice  insertedin  the  "  Gazette,"-, 
i^ith  the  day  for  the  receipt  of  claims  by  the  verderers  altered  from  the ; 
draft  as  transmitted  by  us  to  Lord  Seymour.  Attending  at  the  Office  of' 
Woods,  calling  Mr.  P'hilipp's  attention  to  the  Act,  which  requires  the  i 
notice  to  be  inserted  in  two  country  papers  also,  and  expressing  a  hope  ^ 
that  this  had  been  attended  to ;  he  said  he  doubted  whether  it  nad,  and 
we  strongly  urged  the  notices  being  immediately  sent  for  insertion  in  the 
newspapers;  he  directed  Mr.  Thomborrow  to  this  being  done 

Sttsion  fee     ............ 


£.    t.  d. 


Disbursements 


£. 


£.    t.  d. 

-  13  4 

1  1  - 

-  6  8 

-  18  4 

-  6  8 

-  13  4 

-  18  4 


I  !  - 

-  18  8 

-  4  8 
-68 

11'- 


-  13  4 


26  5  - 
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Appendix,  No.  3. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Howard,  28  May  1875. 


NEW    FOREST. 


Ikcokb  and  Expbvdi'Tvbb  siaee  1805. 


Gross  Income. 

Expenditure. 

Net  Income 

Deficieney. 

£.      ».    d. 

&,      9.   d. 

£.       ».  d. 

5  years  ended  318t  Dticember  1809 

60,911  13  11 

29,686  19     6 

31,328  14    6 

t) 

1814       -         . 

68,469  16     9 

65,804     6     2 

2,665  U>    7 

» 

1810       -         - 

76,241   10     6 

55,24«  19     6 

30,»»4  II     - 

» 

1824       .         - 

79,467     2     2 

44,64;3  18     2 

34,823    4     - 

» 

„               „            1829       -         - 

66,391   18     2 

44,099     6     7 

11,292  11     7 

&l  years 

ended  81st  March  1835      - 

56,637   17  11 

46,030  12     - 

9^07     6  11 

5  years 

„           1840      -        - 

49,107  16     3 

46,482     -     7 

8,676  16     7 

» 

1846      -        - 

43,024  17     1 

60,904  17     8 

7,186    -     2 

» 

1840      -        - 

62,663  17     8 

67,668     4  11 

4,900     7     3 

» 

„               „            1865       -         . 

86,958  12     4 

62,684  14     6 

28,268  17   io 

»» 

„               „            1860       -         • 

106,226  17  10 

66,187     4     2 

40,Q8»  18     8 

» 

„            1866       -         . 

88,885  13  11 

64,101     I     3 

24,284  12     8 

w 

„              «„            1870       -         . 

75,764     7     4 

01,601     6     3 

14,163     2     1 

» 

1876       .         . 
Total    -    -    -    £. 

lual  Average  of  70  Years    -    -    £. 

66,870  19     6 

46,286  16     2 

10,584     4     4 

953,107      I      2 

738,472     4  11 

214,684  16     3 

Am 

13,615  16     8 

10,649  12     - 

8,066     4     8 
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Appendix,  No.  4. 


PAPEB,  handed  in  by  Mr.  EsdaiU,  8  June  1875. 


Appendix,  No.  4. 


ACCOUNT  of  Planting  under  Act  WiU.  III. 


The  exact  Account  of  Planting  under  Will.  III.'s  Act  is  this : 


A.n. 

1698 

1761 

1776 

1808-16       .... 

18B» 

1842 

1847    -,..-. 

Acres. 

1,022 

234 

2,000 

4,900 

1,100 

394 

600 

R«p.l849.     Mr.  Milne.    Q.  150, 
161,  177. 

1851  to  1862         ... 

10,160 
4,222 

jlord  Nelson's  Beturo,  1866,  p.  2. 

Total  enclosed    -    -    . 

14,872 

Acres. 

What  has  been  Flung  out,  as  follows : 


A.D. 

1776    -         -         .         .         . 
1808    .         -         -         -     *   - 

1808 

1829 

1842 

1847    -    •      - 

Acres. 

836 
1,022 

334 
1,100 

«94 

5U0 

Rep.    1849.     Q.  169,   174,   177. 
Mr.  Milne. 

1861    .        -         -         -         - 

4,086 
1,832 

j Return  to  Mr.  B.  Cu-ter,  1867. 

Total  flung  open    .    .    - 

6,018 

Acres. 

Acres. 

14,372  Total  enclosed. 

6,918  Total  flung  open. 

8,464  At  this  moment  inclosed. 


Me.  B.  Cartek's  Retckn. 

Aerts. 

t,in    Flung  open  under  this  Act. 

1,883    Since  Deer  RemoTal  Act. 

6,986    Acres  flung  open  previous  to  Deer  Removal  Act. 


Being  only  a  di§erence  of  88  acres  betiveen  Mr.  Milne's  Account  and  this. 


0.100. 
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Appendix,  No.  5. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  Cowper-Tentple. 


Appendix,  No.  5.  ^-^  THE  NEW  FOREST  INCLOSURE  ACTS. 


CASE    AND    OPINION. 


CASE. 

Your  opinion  \ras  lately  taken  upon  a  number  of  points  relative  io  the  position  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  commoners  in  the  New  Forest,  and  to  the  powers  of  inclosure  from  the 
waste  lands  of  the  forest  under  different  Acts  authorising  such  inclosures. 

You  are  now  requested  to  advise  the  commoners  upon  the  construction  of  two  or  three 
sections  of  those  Acts  which  prescribe  the  quantity  of  land  which  the  Crown  shall  have 
power  to  inclose  for  planting. 

By  Sections  1,  9  and  10,  Will.  3,  c.  36,  His  Majesty  is  empowered,  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  timber  for  the  Navy,  to  inclose  and  keep  in  severalty  2,000  acres  of  the  wastes  in 
the  manner  mentioned  in  the  Act,  and  also  200  acres  every  year  for  20  years  in  the  same 
way  and  for  the  same  purpose. 

By  Section  3  it  is  enacted,  "  That  at  all  times  thereafter  when  certain  authorities  there 
mentioned"  shall  be  satisfied  and  shal)  "determine  that  the  woods  and  trees  which  shall 
be  growing  on  the  said  2,000  acres  or  any  part  thereof  within  the  inclosures  which  shall 
afterwards  be  made  as  aforesaid  are  become  past  danger  of  browzing  of  deer,  cattle,  or 
other  prejudice,  and  shall  think  fit  to  lay  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  open  and  in  common, 
and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  done,  that  then  and  so  often  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to 
and  for  His  Majesty  from  time  to  time  to  inclose  out  of  the  said  forest  in  lieu  of  so  much  as 
shall  be  so  laid  open  of  the  said  2,000  acres  or  of  the  said  number  of  acres  authorised  to  be 
inclosed  as  aforesaid,  the  like  quantity  out  of  any  other  part  of  the  residue  of  the  said  wastes 
to  be  set  out  and  made,"  *  •  •  «•  and  to  be  holden,  inclosed,  freed  and  discharged  of  and 
from  all  manner  of  common  herbage  and  pannage,  or  other  rights,  for  so  long  time  as  the 
same  shall  remain  and  continue  mclosed  according  to  the  direction,  purport  and  intent  of 
this  present  Act,  to  be  a  nursery  for  timber  as  aforesaid,  instead  of  so  much  as  shall  be 
laid  open  as  aforesaid." 

By  48  Geo.  3,  c.  72,  s.  2,  certain  inclosures  under  the  former  Act  as  to  which  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  had  not  been  strictly  observed,  were  declared  legal,  and  the  power  to 
inclose  the  quantity  of  acres  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  William  III.  which  had  lapsed,  owing 
to  the  inclosure  not  having  been  made  within  the  time  specified  by  that  Act,  was  revived. 

By  Sectioit  3  it  is  enacted  that,  "  It  shall  be  Inwful  for  His  Majesty  from  time  to  time 
to  inclose,  sever,  and  improve  within  and  out  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  said  Forest  of 
Dean  and  New  Forest  respectively,  in  whole  or  in  part,  such  quantities  of  lands  in  the 
whole  as  shall,  together  with  the  quantity  already  in  inclosure,  or  which  shall  be  inclosed 
as  aforesaid  in  the  said  forests  respectively,  make  up  the  said  quantities  of  six  thousand 
acres  in  the  New  Forest,  and  so  that  there  t>hall  not  be  more  tlian  six  thousand  acres 
in  the  New  Forest  inclosed  and  held  in  severalty  as  aforesaid  at  one  and  the  same  time ;" 
*  *  *  »  ^^^  ^|]g  gj^ld  inclosures  so  made  and  set  out  as  aforesaid  shall  remain  in  severalty 
in  the  actual  pussession  of  the  Crown  freed  from  all  rights  of  common  during  the  period  of 
0  &  10  Will.  8,  the  same  remaining  inclosed  lor  the  growth  and  preservation  of  timber,  and  until  the  same 
c.  36.  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  laid  open  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  recited  Ads  and 

this  Act." 

By  Section  4  it  is  enacted,  "  That  at  all  times  hereafter  whenever  certain  authorities  shall 
be  satisfied,  and  shall  determine  that  the  woods  and  trees  which  shall  be  growing  within 
any  of  the  said  inclosures,  whether  made  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  hereby  con- 
firmed, or  to  be  made  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  are  become  past  danger  of  browsing 
of  deer,  cuttle,  or  other  prejudice,  and  shall  think  fit  to  lay  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof, 
open  and  irt  common,  and  shall  cause  ihe  same  so  to  be  done,  then  and  so  often  it  shall  be 
lawful  lor  Her  Majesty  from  time  to  time  to  inclose,  in  lieu  of  so  much  of  the  inclosures  in 
in  either  forest  as  shall  be  so  laid  open,  the  like  quantity  out  of  any  other  part  of  the  residue 
of  the  wastes  of  the  same  forest  freed  from  all  manner  of  common  for  so  long  a  time  as  the 
same  shall  contmue  inclosed  according  to  the  intent  of  the  said  recited  Acts,  or  this  Act, 
and  be  a  nursery  or  nurseries  for  timber  as  aforesaid,  instead  of  so  much  as  shall  be  laid 
open  according  to  the  direction  aforesaid." 

The  last-mentioned  Act  embraces  the  Forest  of  Dean  as  well  as  the  New  Forest     The 
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Act  originally  msking  inclosures  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  Ipgal,  is  20  Cli.  2,  c.  8,  by  which    Appendix  No.  5. 
the  Crown  is  empowered  to  inclose  11,000  acres  (out  of  a  total  acreage  of  23,000  acres),  . 

and  to  fling  open  the  same,  and  take  a  like  quantity  in,  in  lieu  of  what  was  flung  open; 
and  it  may  be  useful  to  refer  to  this  Act  as  being  made  for  exactly  similar  purposes  as  the 
Act  o   William  III.  relative  to  the  New  Forest. 

By  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  14  &  15  Vict  c.  76,  s.  354,  it  is  enacted,  "  That  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  hei*  heirs,  and  successors,  from  ^°  Tie  to  time,  to  inclose,  sever,  and 
improve,  and  plant  with  trees  of  any  kind  within  and  c  ..  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  said 
forest,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  quantity  of  land  notexceeding  ten  thousand  acres  in  the 
whole,  ill  addition  to  the  six  thousand  acres  already  in  inclosure,  or  which  shall  be  inclosed 
as  aforesaid,  in  the  said  forest  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  in  that  behalf 
bereinbelore  mentioned,  and  so  that  there  shall  not  be  more  than  sixteen  thousand  acres 
(inclusively  of  the  said  six  thousand  acres  in  the  said  forest)  inclosed  and  held  in  severalty 
as  aforesaid  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  (s.  4)  that  the  said  inclosures  so  made  shall 
remain  in  severalty  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  Crown  freed  from  all  rights  of  common 
whatever  during  the  period  of  the  same  remaining  so  inclosed  for  the  growth  of  timber  and 
trees,  and  until  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  laid  open  under  provisions  hereinafter 
contained." 

By  Section  5  it  is  enacted  "  That  at  all  times  hereafter  whenever  certain  authorities  shall 
be  satisfied  and  shall  determine  that  the  wood  and  trees  which  shall  be  growing  within  any 
of  the  said  inclosures  made  or  to  be  made  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  recited  Acts  or 
this  Act,  or  any  of  them,  are  become  past  danger  of  browsing  of  cattle  or  other  prejudice,  and 
shall  think  fit  to  lay  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  open  and  in  common,  that  then  and  so 
often  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  from  time  to  time  to  inclose  and  plant  with  trees  in 
lieu  of  so  much  of  the  inclosure  as  shall  be  so  laid  open,  the  like  quantity  out  of  any  other 
part  of  the  residue  of  the  wastes  of  the  said  forest  to  be  holden  inclosed,  freed  from  all 
manner  of  common,  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  same  shall  continue  inclosed  accordini;  to  the 
iatent  of  this  Act  to  be  a  nurseiy  or  nurseries  for  timber  and  other  trees  as  aforesaid,  instead 
of  so  much  US  shall  be  laid  open  accordins;  to  the  direction  aforesaid." 

The  Deer  Removal  Act  recites  in  t!>e  Preamble  both  the  Act  of  William  III:  and  that  of 
48  Geo.  3.,  which  are  quoted  above. 

Your  opinion  is  requested  as  to  the  extent  of  land  which  these  Acts  authorise  tiie  Crown 
to  inclose  from  the  wastes  of  the  New  Forest  so  as  to  exhaust  their  entire  power.  The 
Crown  ha-i  put  forward  a  claim  to  inclose  and  plant  and  fling  open  to  common  ad  infinitum 
with  the  sole  limit  that  no  mure  than  16,000  acns  shall  be  held  inclosed  at  the  same  time 
by  virtue  of  the  above  recited  Acts,  and  the  Crown  has,  as  a  matter  of  fiict,  inclosed  more 
than  12,000  acres  in  the  whole  under  the  Act  of  William  III.  The  commoneii*,  however, 
conceive  that  any  such  claim  is  beyond  the  meaning  of  tho.se  Acts,  and  that  all  that  the 
Crown  can  claim  under  their  provisions  is  to  inclose  lands  up  to  the  extent  of  16,000  acres 
as  a  first  inclosure,  and  to  keep  that  quantity  of  land  inclosed  as  long  as  may  be  thought 
fit ;  and  that  if  the  Crown  chooses  to  fling  open  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  inclosure  of 
16,000  acres,  xt  may  take  in  a  second  inclosure  from  the  wastes  of  similar  extent  to  what  is 
flung  open  from  the  first  inclosure,  and  that  there  the  power  of  inclosure  ceases,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Acts  not  extending  further  than  a  second  inclosure  after  the  flingini;  open  of 
the  first;  in  other  words,  that  the  Crown,  under  no  circumstances,  can  inclose  more  than 
32,000  acres  in  the  whole,  of  whi<h  16,000  acres  must  be  flung  open  before  the  other 
16,000  acres  are  inclosed. 

In  all  probability  a  Parliamentary  Committee  will  be  appointed  this  Session  to  inquire 
into  the  operation  of  the  Deer  Removal  Act  and  of  the  other  Acts  under  which  inclosures 
by  the  Crown  are  made  legal ;  it  becomes  therefore  highly  important  to  the  commoners  to 
understand  wi  I  bout  doubt  what  powers  are  given  to  the  Crown  by  those  Acts;  you  will 
therefore  be  pleased  to  advise  them, — 

1.  What  extent  of  lands  from  the  wastes  of  the  New  Forest  the  Crown  had  authority 
to  inclose  under  the  Act  of  William  III.?  Whether  the  power  of  flinging  open  to 
common,  and  inclosing,  in  lieu  of  lands  flung  open,  could  be  exercised  to  an  unlimited 
exent,  or  whether  the  Act  authorises  two  inclosures  only  of  6,000  acres  each  1 

2.  Whether  the  Act  of  48  Geo.  3  in  any  way  amplifies  the  powers  of  the  Crown 
to  inclose,  as  to  area,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent? 

3.  Whether  the  Deer  Removal  Act  in  any  way  amplifies  the  powers  of  the  Crown  to 
inclose  further  than  to  add  10,000  more  acres  to  the  6,000  acres  subjected  to  inclosure 
by  the  former  Acts  ? 

4.  Can  the  Crown,  under  the  provisions  of  the  three  Acts  referred  to,  or  any  of  them, 
inclose  more  than  32,000  acres  in  the  whole  from  the  wastes  of  the  forest? 

5.  You  are  requested  to  give  thecommuners  such  general  advice  upon  their  position 
in  relation  to  the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  Acts  as  may  be  useful  for  their 
guidance  in  the  event  of  the  suggested  difference  actually  arising  between  the  Crown 
and  the  commoners  upon  the  interpretation  of  these  Acts. 

OPINION. 

1.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  under  the  Act  of  William  III.  to  lay 
open  inclosures,  and  to  inclose  other  lands  in  lieu  of  the  inclosures  so  laid  open,  could  not 
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▲ppandix,  N«.  5.    be  exencised  to  an  unlitoited  extent,  bat  was  Hmited  to  13,000  acres  in  the  whole,  and  Ulaat 

as  soon  as  12,000  acces  shaiil  have  beea  once  inehwcd,  the  power  of  the  Crown  nnder  that 

Act  to  inclose  ceases. 

2.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Act  48  Geo.  3,  does  not  in  any  way  anjdify  the  powers  of 
the  Crown  to  inclose  as  to  area. 

8.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Deer  Removal  Act  does  not  in  any  way  amplify  the  powers 
of  the  Crown  to  inclose,  f«rther  than  to  add  10,000  more  acres  to  the  6,000  acres  subjected 
to  iocloaure  by  the  Ibrmer  Acts,  with  a  similar  limited  power  of  laying  open  the  10,000 
acres  and  inclosing  other  10,000  acres  in  lien  thereof. 

4.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Crown  cannot,  under  tiie  provisions  of  the  three  Acts  refen«d 
to,  or  any  of  them,  inclose  more  than  32,000  acres  in  the  whole  from  the  wastes  of  the 
forest. 

5.  I  think  it  is  premature  to  offer  an  opinion  on  this  point  at  present.  The  Crown  has  not 
exceeded  its  powers  under  the  Acts  of  William  III.  and  George  III.  (p.  4  of  Report),  and  it 
may  justify  any  future  inclosures,  to  the  extent  of  16,000  acres  on  the  whole,  under  the  Deer 
Revoval  Act,  and  the  suggested  difference  cannot  arise  until  after  32,000  acres  on  the  whok 
have  been  inclosed;  and  as  more  than  16,000  cannot  be  held  in  inclosure  at  one  time,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Crown  to  await  the  maturity  of  the  trees  in  such  inclosures 
before  it  can  proceed  with  fiirther  inclosures,  it  must  necessaiily  be  many  years  before  the 
question  can  be  raised. 

Temple,  2i  May  18«8.  T.  K.  Rmpdon. 
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PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr,  G.  E.  Briscoe  Eyre,  25  June  1875. 


Mr.  G.  B.  Cofbin,  to  Mr.  G.  E.  Briscoe  Eyre. 

D«u"  Sir,  Ringwood,  2  June  1875. 

I  DULY  received  your  favour,  and  in  re^y  beg  to  say  that  I  shall  be  ^d  to  contribute 
my  mite  io  the  entomological  worth  of  the  New  ForcBt,  as  far  ae  my  time  and  abilities 
allow.  I  am  only  a  working  man,  and  conBcquentiy  have  not  eo  much  time  at  my 
disposal  ae  I  could  widi,  and  my  scribbling  abilities  are  not  very  extensive,  yet  if  there 
is  a  subject  nearer  than  another  to  my  heart,  it  is  the  natural  beauties  uid  producticms  of 
the  New  Forest.  I  formerly  contributed  to  a  MS.  journal  on  Natural  History,  and 
seribUed  one  or  two  articles  upon  the  natural  productions  of  the  forest ;  and  somewhat 
more  recently  I  have  revised  a  portion  of  the  same,  and  sent  it  to  my  friend  Mr.  Newnuut 
fw  inaertioa  in  the  "  Zoologist,"  but  I  am  nnoertain  whether  he  will  deem  it  worth 
iaawtioa.  The  entomolc^ical  portion,  nnrevised,  is  still  in  my  hands,  of  which  I  will 
mdce  a  «opy  and  send  to  yon,  it*  you  tiiink  it  will  answer  your  purpose.  The  paper  in 
question  contains  a  list  (systematic)  of  the  Macro-Lepidoptera  of  the  locality,  with  brief 
remarks  upon  the  various  species. 

Please  let  me  know  soon  if  the  scanty  assistance  I  offer  will  be  of  use  to  yoii,  as  I  am 
away  from  home  a  great  deal,  but  any  assistance  I  can  render  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
give.  I  am  glad  the  public  are  wise  enough  to  set  their  faces  against  any  further 
mclosure  of  the  lovely,  grand  old  forest. 

Wishing  you  every  success^ 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)         George  B.  Corbin. 

G.  E.  Briscoe  Eyre,  Esq. 
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Tkre  Owatar  of  tbe  Brightoa  Fr«e  library  and  Mufieum  to  Messra.  Horut  Sf  HutUer. 

Brighton  Free  Library  and  Museum, 
Gentlemen,  Royal  Pavilion,  23  June  1875. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  very  great  regret  I  bear  of  a  proposal  to  dis-forest  the  New 
Forest  in  Hampshire,  the  only,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  hardwood  forest  remaining  in 
Europe. 

The  destruction  of  such  a  fcMrest,  apart  from  the  historical  interest  attaching  to  it,  would 
be  fraught  with  great  mischief,  as  far  as  the  study  of  natural  history  is  concerned,  for 
with  the  subversion  of  the  present  state  of  things,  the  habitats  of  animals  found  only  in 
the  New  Forest  would  naturdly  follow. 

Certain  birds  and  mammals  sJone  remain,  as  types  of  their  families,  in  the  New  Forest, 
while  whole  families  of  invertebrates  are  almost,  if  not  entirely,  confined  to  the  New 
Forest. 

While  recent  legislation  has  tended  to  the  preservation  of  llie  fauna  of  Great  Britain, 
the  inclosures  and  dis-foresting  of  the  New  Forest  would  have  the  very  opposite  tendency. 

In  addition  to  the  fauna  peculiar  to  the  New  Forest,  it  has  a  flora  of  its  own, 
interesting  to  the  botanists  who  visit  it  to  obt^n  or  see  ^rawing  specimens  no  longer  to 
be  found  in  districts  where  a  similar  proceeding  has  caused  their  exterq^ination. 

During  a  period  of  22  years  as  f5ecretary  of  the  Brighton  and  Sussex  Natural  History 
Society,  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  many  of  its  members  have  visited 
the  New  Forest  specially  to  atudy  Iboth  its  fauna  and  flora,  and  I  may  incidentally 
mention  that  had  I  been  aware  in  time  tiiat  a  petition  against  the  inclosure  of  the  New 
Forest  was  being  circulated  for  Mgnature,  I  couJd  have  obtained  the  signatures  of  some 
hundreds  of  naturalists  in  Brighton,  and  the  county  of  Sussex,  against  such  an  ad;  of 
vandalism. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         T.  W.  Won/or,  Curator. 

Messrs.  Home  and  Hunter. 
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Mr.  H.  Goss  to  Messn.  Home  ^  Hunter. 

New  Forest. 

B,  Groldsmid  Bead,  Brighton, 
Dear  Sirs,  23  June  1875. 

Refebbing  to  the  proposed  inclosure  of  the  New  Forest,  I  beg  to  suggest  that  you 
should  call  the  attention  of  the  Select  Committee  to  the  great  importance  of  that  district 
to  all  naturalists. 

The  New  Forest  is  the  habitat  of  many  rare  and  local  birds,  insects,  and  plants,  and 
their  total  extermination  would  be  the  result  of  the  inclosure  <^  the  forest  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  timber. 

The  fauna  and  flora  of  the  New  Forest  are  more  varied  and  more  interesting  than  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  any  other  district  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  New  Forest  is  on 
this  account  more  resorted  to  by  naturalists  than  any  other  place  in  this  country. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  New  Forest  every  year  (except  1865  and  1867), 
for  the  last  14  years  (for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  I^pidoptera  of  the  district,  and 
observing  their  habits),  and  during  my'rambles,  I  have  met  numbers  of  botanists,  entomo- 
logists, and  other  naturalists  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  destruction  of  the  forest  will  deprive  hundreds  of  people  of  a  resort  for  ijinocent 
and  healthy  recreation,  and  will  be  a  lasting  disgrace  to  this  country  in  the  opinion  of  all 
naturalists,  artists,  and  people  of  any  taste  and  culture. 

Had  a  petition  for  signature  b^  naturalists  been  thought  of  earlier  than  Friday  last, 
and  sent  round  to  the  various  scientific  societies  and  other  bodies  interested  in  natural 
history,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  many  thousands  of  signatures  would  have 
been  obtained. 

I  am,  &c. 

Messrs.  Home  &  Hunter,  (signed)        H.  Goss. 

6,  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields. 


Mr.  Bawdier  Sharpe  to  Messrs.  Home  Sf  Hunter, 

New  Forest. 

Gentlemen,  24  June  1875. 

1  regbet  that  I  have  but  just  heard  of  the  attempt  which  is  being  made  to  prevent 
the  further  inclosure  of  New  Forest.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  English  naturalists 
would  have  joined  heartily  in  opposing  the  proposed  inclosure  on  scientific  grounds 
alone.    . 

New  Forest  is  the  only  place  where  certain  species  of  animals  can  be  found,  and  it 
would  be  lamentable  if,  for  the  sake  o£  procuring  a  few  hundred  pounds,  one  of  the  most 
productive  localities  for  scientific  investigation  should  be  obliterated. 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  New  Forest  is  the  only  place  in  England  where  the 
Honey  Buzzard  breeds,  and  it  is  also  the  home  of  many  of  the  rarer  British  birds.  But 
it  is  still  more  important  that  all  the  haunts  of  our  native  species  should  be  protected, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  only  recently  that  ornithologists  have  recognised  one  fact,  that  our 
British  birds  are  more  or  less  distinct  from  those  inhabiting  the  continent  of  Europe.  Not 
only  do  they  differ  in  colouration  of  plumage,  but,  in  some  instances,  the  habits  of  some  of 
the  common  species  are  different.  Considering,  therefore,  the  increasing  number  of 
naturalists  and  the  enormous  Amount  of  work  to  be  done  before  we  can  arrive  at  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  British  fauna,  it  surely  seems  a  pity  to  do  away  with  the  most 
favourable  place  for  prosecuting  inquiry. 

I  regret  that  time  has  not  permitted  me  to  present  my  self  before  the  Select  Committee, 
when  I  should  have  been  pleased  to  enter  at  greater  length  into  my  views  on  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  th%  New  Forest  for  prosecuting  inquiries  in  ornithology. 

I  am,  &c. 

(signed)         R.  Bawdier  Sharpe,  p.l.s..  f.z.s.. 

Zoological  Department,  British  Museum, 
Member  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Union, 
Messrs.  Home  &  Hunter.  &c.        &c. 
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Tetition  of  Persons  entitled  to  exercise  Rights  of  Common  and  other  Rights  and  Interests  ^ppendiz,  No.  e. 
in  and  on  the  New  Forest,  in  the  County  of  Southampton.  « 


New  Forest. 


To  the  Honourable  the  Commous  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 

Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  persons  entitled  to  exercise  rights  of 
common  and  other  rights  and  interests  in  and  on  the  New  Forest,  in  the 

County  of  Southampton, 

Sheweth,  as  follows : — 

1.  Th  at  your  petitioners  have  been  informed  that  a  notice  of  a  motion  to  be  made  in 
your  Honourable  House  has  been  given  that  a  Committee  of  your  Honourable  House 
should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  condition  of  the  New  Forest;  into  the 
operation  of  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  I851,  and  particularly  into  the  exercise  and  effect  of 
the  powers  of  inclosure  given  by  that  Act  to  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests. 

2.  That  the  common  rights  in  and  over  the  New  Forest  are  as  valid,  as  better  de6ned, 
and  more  ancient  thdn  the  exercise  of  forestai  rights  in  that  forest,  and  that  your  petitioners, 
the  bulk  of  whom  are  small  freeholders  to  whom  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  common  is  oif 
vital  importance,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  such  common  rights  apper- 
taining to  the  lands  and  nouses  so  occupied  by  them. 

3.  That  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  passing  of  the  said  Deer  Removal  Act, 
1851,  are  such  that,  in  justice  to  }our  petitioners,  the  provisions  of  that  Act  should  be 
reviewed.  Because,  first,  when  the  said  Act  uas  passed  no  official  inquiry  had  been  made 
as  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  common  rights  over  the  forest,  notwithstanding  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  a  .Royal  Commission,  that  such  inquiry 
ought  to  be  made,  and  thus  that  Parliament  had  to  deal  with  a  Bill  in  ignorance  of  the 
subject  on  which  it  was  intended  to  operate,  and  secondly,  that  such  Act  was  passed  in 
great  measure  unknown  in  its  details  to  your  petitioners. 

4.  That  during:  the  progress  of  the  said  Act  through  J*arliament  evidence  was  given  to  a 
Committee  of  your  honourable  House  by  the  solicitor  to  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Woods 
and  Forests  that  the  effect  of  its  provisions  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  the  imposition  of  all 
forest  laws  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  deer  in  the  forest;  but  that  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioneis  of  Woods  and  Forests  have  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  claimed 
to  exercise  even  the  most  obsolete  forest  laws  which  had  for  their  sole  object  the  protection 
of  the  deer,  tor  the  re  moval  of  which  from  the  forest  the  Crown  had  received  more  than 
ample  compensation. 

6.  That  subsequent!)-  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  common  rights  in  and  over  the  New 
Forest  were  maintained  before  a  Judicial  Commission,  after  objection  and  opposition  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  in  respect  of  more  than  65,000 
acres  of  land,  and  1,500  houses  in  the  possession  of  the  commoners. 

6.  That  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  proves  it  to  be  grievously 
injurious  to  the  fair  interests  of  the  commoners. 

7.  That  the  system  of  making  inclo!>ures  from  the  open  lands  for  plantations  in  enormous 
contiguous  blocks  containing  thousands  of  acres  has  acted,  and  continues  to  act,  injuriously 
to  the  commoners'  rights  and  the  interests  of  the  public,  especially  as  to  the  latter  in  respect 
of  their  privilege  of  free  passage  over  the  open  forest  and  of  the  free  use  of  public  highways 
which  have  been  intersected  by  such  contiguous  tnclosures,  and  across  which  locked  gates 
have  been  placed. 

8.  That  whereas  the  power  of  making  any  inclosures  of  the  open  lands  of  the  forest  at  all 
is  conferred  by  Statutes  which  distinctly  limit  such  inclosures  to  those  portions  of  the 
forest  only  as  *•  can  best  be  spared  from  the  conraions  and  highways,"  this  limit  has  already 
been  reached,  inasmuch  as  no  more  land  can  be  "  spareu  "  for  inclosure  if  due  regard  be 
paid  to  the  commoners'  right  of  pasture. 

9.  That  although  these  Statutes  provide  for  flingim;  open  for  pasture  and  pannage  the 
lands  so  inclosed  for  planting  when  the  trees  are  past  risk  of  injury  by  the  cattle  of  the 
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^.ppendix,  No.  8.      commoners,  }et  such  provision  is  illusive,  inasmuch  as  tiie  plantations  are  to  all  Intents  per-, 
^  '      manent  woodlands  after  the  incjosures  are  thus  flung  open,  and   are  almost  valueless  for 

pasture,  and  entirely  valueless  to  the  commoners  as  regards  their  right  of  turbary. 

1 0.  That  your  petitioners  believe  that  if  the  ptoviaions  of  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  and  other 
Statutes  giving  power  to  make  incldsures  from  the  open  forest  are  carried  out  accoidiag  to 
the  interpretation  put  upon  those  Statutes  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  operation  of  those  Statutes  will  eSfCl  the  extinction  of  the  commoners'  rights 
wkiioot  conpeiwaition. 

11.  That  from!  statements  made  since  the  passing  of  the  Deer  Removal  Act  by  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  New  Forest,  yoar  petittonefs  find  that  the  declared  object  ol  that 
officer  in  m'mg  the  powers  of  that  Act  for  inclosure  is,  that  all  the  best  pasture  should  be 
taken  from  the  commoners  and  the  value  of  tbeir  r^hts  diminished,  and  that  in  pursuance 
of  such  policy  the  right  of  pasture  lias  been  unfairly  dealt  with  by  the  selection  of  too  j^reat 
a  proportion  of  the  best  land  in  the  forest  for  plantations,  whereas  your  petitioners  believe 
that  uie  intention  of  the  L^islature  in  passing  tlie  Deer  Beaaoval  Act  was  to  (Mnvide  tor 
the  definition  and  protection  of  the  eonunoa  rights  as  well  as  for  the  due  maintenance  of 
timber.  • 

12.  That  by  the  redaction  of  beech  timber  the  fuel  ri^ts  of  the  commoners  are  preju- 
Wieed,  «nd  that  good  reason  can  be  shown  why  no  more  of  the  ancient  woods  should  be 
destroyed,  both  as  regards  the  interests  and  privileges  of  the  public  in  the  forests,  as  well 
the  said  fuel  rights  and  rights  of  pannage. 

1«.  That  from  18M  to  1B71  vast  tracts  of  open  forest  lands  were  inclosed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Coninissioner*  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  other  tracts  of  such  lands  proposed  to  be  inclosed, 
and  that  from  time  to  time  the  oommoners  have  protested  against  some  of  such  land  being 
itakea  for  plantations  as  highly  detrimental  to  their  legal  interests  in  the  forest,  both  by 
•ddressiMg  memorials  to  the  Commission  for  selecting  sites  for  inclosure  and  by  petitions 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

14.  Tbat  in  the  Seseion  of  Parliaiii«nl  of  1871  a  Bill  was  brought  into  your  honourable 
House  by  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  disafforesting  the  New  Forest,  and  that 
your  petitioners  were  put  to  great  expense  in  preparing  to  meet  such  Bill  before  a  Com- 
mittoe  of  yoar  honourable  House  in  order  to  maintain  their  just  rights,  which  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  said  Bill  most  seriously  threatened,  not  that  such  Bill  was  withdrawn  without 
any  fault  of  your  petitioners. 

15.  That  in  the  same  Session,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  said  Bill,  your  honourable 
Hx>t>se  resdved,  "  Tiaat  in  the'  opinion  of  this  House  no  felling  of  timber  in  the  New 
Forest  should  take  place,  except  lor  the  purpose  of  thinning  the  young  plantations,  and  no 
fresh  iticlosares  should  be  made  pending  legislation  on  the  New  Forest,"  but  that  no 
attempt  at  legislation  on  the  sabject  has  since  been  made  by  Her  Majesty's  OfBce  of  Woods 
•Dd  Forests. 

16.  That  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  will  ayain  <-ommence  the  work  of  fellinij;  ancient  timber  and  inclosing  open  spaces 
ftom  the  forest,  inasmuch  as  since  the  adoption  of  the  said  resolution  by  your  honourable 
House  Parliament  has  been  dissolved  and  a  fresh  House  of  Commons  elected,  and  your 
petitioners  are  led  to  believe  that  such  resolution  cannot  be  held  to  continue  in  force. 

17.  That  certain  limited  powers  of  sale  and  exchange  of  the  open  lands  of  the  forest  have 
been  conferred  by  various  Statutes  passed  during  the  present  century  before  1851.  and  that 
such  pov.'ers  have  been  from  time  to  time  exercised  by  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  and  large  sums  of  money  received  by  them  on  account  of  such  sales, 
but  tbat  as  to  a  portion  of  such  sums  so  received  the  commoners  have  received  no  share  of 
the  benefit  to  which  they  were  equitably  entitled. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  pray  your  honourable  House  will  be  pleased  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  they  may  deem  requisite  for  the  equitable  adjustment  oi  such 
provisions  of  the  Deer  Removal  and  other  Acts  as  injuriously  aflTect  the  exercise 
of  the  common  rights  of  your  petitioners  and  the  privileges  of  the  public,  and  for 
the  better  preservation  and  maintenance  of  the  open  spaces  andnighways,  and 
ancient  and  ornamental  timber  of  the  New  Forest,  which  your  petitioneis  humbly 
represent  cau  be  effeciualiy  carried  out  without  prejudice  to  the  just  rights  of  the 
Crown. 

(signed)         George  Edward  Eyre 

[and  894  other  Signatures] . 
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Petitiom  of  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  and  County  of  the  Town  of  Southamption  and  its  Apt>endix  No.  9. 

immediate  Vicinity.  ,  '     ..   ■'.» 


To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  df  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 

Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the    undersigned  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
county  of  the  town  of  Southampton  and  its  immediate  vicinity, 
Shewetb, 

1.  That  your  petitioners  have  been  informed  that  the  Commissioner  in  charge  of  the 
New  Forest  has  lately  advised  its  inulosure. 

2.  That  your  petitioners  are  aware  that  already  many  thousands  of  acres  of  the  open  forest 
have  been  inclosed  and  converted  into  large  plantations,  whereby  all  oh  mce  of  any  improve- 
ment of  such  land  has  been  put  an  end  to,  and  the  public  are  deprived  of  the  free  passage  from 
one  part  of  the  forest  to  another,  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  open  land  in  the  forest,  which 
•till  afford  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  England,  and  whereby  also,  as  your 
petitioners  believe,  local  rights  have  been  very  prejudicially  and  inequitably  affected. 

3.  That  much  ancient  and  ornamental  timber  has  been  felled  of  little  value  when  cut  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  making  new  plantations  to  the  destruction  of  unique  forest  landscape, 
and  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  forest  as  a  whole. 

4.  That  the  New  Forest  is  one  of  the  very  few  and  the  largest  of  the  open  spaces  now 
remaining  in  England  over  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  other  adjacent  towns  and 
villages  have  from  time  immemorial  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  free  access  for  purposes  of 
recreation  without  the  appreliension  of  being  warned  off  as  trespassers. 

5.  That  year  by  year  the  open  spaces  in  England  are  becoming  less,  so  much  so  that 
your  petitioners  have  seen  that  the  Secretary  ol°  War  has  lately  declared  that  one  of  the 
difSculties  connected  with  the  exercise  of  troops  is  the  want  of  open  apace. 

6.  That  your  petitioners  are  residents  of  the  town  of  Southampton  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  comprising  a  population  of  about  60,000  inhabitants,  and  within  seven  miles  of  the 
New  Forest,  which  has  ever  been  the  resort  of  its  people,  as  well  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bomsey,  Kingwood,  Lymingtnn,  and  other  places,  and  particidarly  during  the  summer 
months,  for  purposes  of  health  and  recreation,  being  easy  of  access  by  rail  or  road. 

7.  That  the  very  large  inclosures  recently  made  have  already  much  curtailed  the  space 
over  which  your  petitioners  and  their  ancestors  previously  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  access 
for  holiday  anuisements  and  parlies,  kc,  and  that  any  further  inclosure  of  the  forest 
would  seriously  affect  the  only  open  space  (beyond  their  own  common  of  limited  extent),  to 
which  they  can  resort  on  holidays  and  other  festive  occasions,  for  innocent  amusement  and 
recreation,  and  the  enjoyment  of  pure  country  air. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  that  your  honourable  House  will  be 
pleased  not  to  sanction  any  Bill  or  scheme  for  the  further  inclosure  of  the  open 
lands  of  the  New  Forest,  or  for  the  destruction  of  the  old  woods  and  trees  thereof. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

J.  M.  Passenger 
[and  1,277  other  Signatures]. 
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ACT 9  ^  1«  WILL.  8,  ft  36  (1698)  ; 

Provisions  in  the  Act  tf  William  the  Third  for  the  increape  and  preservation  of  timber 
in  the  New  Fonst;  right  of  the  Crown  under  this  Act  to  inclose  and  plant  6,ooo  acres, 
and  to  keep  deer  in  th«  forest,  Watson  20-22.  26-31— i — Particulars  in  connection  with 
the  passing  o(  the  Act;  considerable  discussion  during  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  ib. 
95,  9&-' — Bestriction  under  the  Act  as  to  the  Crown  granting  any  rights  in  respect  of 
user,  &c.,  ib.  25.  47. 

Argument  that  the  power  of  incloeure  and  planthig  under  the  Act  of  1698  was  a 
rolling  power,  to  be  exercised  toties  quoUea,  Wataon  27-31.  168-171. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  Act  of  William  tiie  Third  being  for  all  practical  purposes  the  root 
of  the  modern  title  to  the  forest ;  provision  in  the  Act  as  to  the  forest  being  preserved  in 
the  Crown  for  public  use,  Jenkinton  1410.  igos-igod-— —  Circumstance  of  ue  Act  having 
taken  away  rights  from  the  commoners  without  compensation,  ib.  1434.  t447<   1614- 

Reference  to  the  power  of  planting  under  the  Act  of  William  the  Third  as  a  pewer  to 
be  exercised  only  for  national  purposes,  Etdaile  1 651 — -Lapse  of  twenty-iwo  years  before 
<tbe  total  of  6,000  acres  could  be  inclosed  under  the  Act  of  i6g8 ;  alteration  in  this 
respect  by  an  Act  in  1810  or  1812,  ih.  1695-1697. 

Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  House  of  Lords  in  1697-98, 
showing  the  proceedings  in  both  Houses  relative  to  the  Bill  of  1697;  also  the  petitions 
against  the  Bill,  and  the  amendments  introduced,  App,  257-261. 

See  also  luebittrt*  and  Plamtaiimu, 

Act  39  §■  40  Geo.  3,  c.  86  (1799).  Comment  upon  the  povter  taken  by  the  Crown  m  an 
Act  of  1799  to  grow  hay  in  the  forest  for  the  deer  in  winter,  Etdaile  1673. 

Act  48  Geo.  3,  ft  72  (1808).  Direction  in  this  Act  thai  the  full  quantity  of  6,000  acres, 
as  uader  the  Act  of  William  the  Third,  be  inclosed  and  planted,  and  that  when  such 
6,000  acres  are  thrown  out,  another  6,000  acres  be  inclosed,  Watton  29-31. 

Act  lAtf  lb  Vict,  c  76  (Deer  Removal  Act) : 

1.  Oriffin  of  the  Bill  of  1851. 

2.  Negotiationt  and  Aoundmetrlt  duriit^  tke  proffress  of  the  Bill;  how  far  the 

Commonert  were  rept^etenied. 

3.  Reduction  in  the  Area  to  ie  indoted  at  Compensation  Jbr  the  Removal  of  the 

Deer. 

4.  Qftestion  aa  to  the  Act  hamng  been  a  Compact  between  tke  Commoners  and 

the  Crown. 
6.  Conclusions  as  to  ^  Necessity  of  an  Amendment  of  tie  Act. 

1.  Or^in  ^  the  Bin  (^  18il  I 

Recommendation  rn  the  Beport  uf  the  Commissioners  of  1849  for  the  removal  of  the 
deer  from  the  forest;  hence  the  Bill  and  Act  of  1851,  Watson  43~— -Sundry  recom- 
mendations in  a  draft  Report  in  1849,  the  Bill  of  1851  having  been  partly  founded  ^ere 
upon,  EsdaUe  i6go,  1691. 

341.  •  -  N  N  3  2.  Negotiations 
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284  ACT  14  &  15  VICT.  c.  76  (DEER  REMOVE  ACT). 

Report,  1875 — continued. 

Act  14  §•  16  Vict.  c.  76  {Deer  Removal  Act) — continued. 

2.  Negotiations  and  Amendments  during  the  progress  of  the  Bill;  how  far  the 
Commoners  were  represented : 

Arrangement  made  with  certain  petitioners  against  the  Bill  as  to  the  area  to  be  inclosed, 
it  having  been  proposed  by  them  that  the  measure  should  be  considered  final,  and  that 
the  Crown  should  be  left  in  the  position  of  an  ordinary  lord  of  the  manor ;  reference 
hereon  to  a  certain  bill  of  costs  in  1851  and  to  other  documentary  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject, Watson  51-72 Explanation  as  to  there  having  been  no  ascertainment  of  rights 

of  common  when  the  Bill  of  1851  was  introduced,  ib.  51. 

Circumstances  under  which  the  words  "  other  beasts  of  chase  "  were  struck  out  of  the 
Bill  of  1851 ;  the  petitioners'  counsel  were  not  present  when  this  was  done,  Watson 
68-70. 

Further  explanation  as  to  the  non-adoption  of  the  proposal  of  the  petitioners  in  1851 
that  the  Crown  bhould  be  left  in  the  position  of  an  ordinary  lord  of  the  manor,  and  as  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  "  other  beasts  of  chase "  were  struck  out  of  the  Bill, 
Watson  138-153.  207. 

Tlie  circumstances  under  which  the  Deer  Removal  Act  were  obtained  are  fully  and 
conectly  set  forth  in  witness'  reports  to  the  Treasury  in  December  1867  and  June  1871, 
Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  235-241 Very  shrewd  and  efficient  representation  of  the  com- 
moners at  the  time  of  the  settlement  in  1851,  t&.  529-534. 

Consultation  of  witness  hy  the  Crown,  and  partly  by  the  other  side  as  well,  when  the 
Bill  of  1851  was  being  brought  forward,  Clutton  1180. 

Impression  of  witness  that  on  the  part  of  the  verderers  he  gave  no  assistance  to  the 
Crown  in  connection  with  the  Bill  of  1851,  Stead  1630-1632. 

Omission  from  the  Bill  of  1851  as  first  brought  in,  of  the  words  ''can  best  be  spared 
from  the  commons  and  highways,"  such  words  naving  been  repeated  in  all  previous  Acts 

since  1698,  Esdaile  1663,  1664 Important  and  extensive  additions  to  the  Bill  of  1851 

before  it  became  law,  ib.  1701— — Impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  common  rights  when 
the  Act  of  1851  was  passed,  ib.  1704,  1705. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Clutton  and  Mr.  Gardiner  were  in  close  communi- 
cation as  to  the  proposal  in  the  Bill  of  1851,  that  the  Crown  should  inclose  14,000  acres ; 
computation  by  tne  farmer  according  to  which  such  inclosure  would  represent  half  the 
value  of  the  forest,  Esdaile  1719.  1726-1739. 

Entire  absence  of  communication  betvveen  witness  and  the  solicitor  to  the  Office  of 
Woods  in  1 849  in  regard  to  the  estimated  value  of  the  Crown  rights;  witness  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  fixing  the  acreage  at  14,000,  Clutton  2047.  2068. 

Denial  that  there  was  any  proper  representation  of  the  commoners  before  the  Committee 
of  1851,  Esdaile  2131.  2158,  2 159>^— Statement  as  to  the  commoners  not  having  con- 
templated in  1 851  any  such  change  in  their  position  as  has  been  effected  under  the  Act, 
ib.  2158. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  close  agreement  between  Mr.  Glutton's  valuation  in  1849 
and  the  14,000  acres  in  the  Bill  of  1851,  Esdaile  2257,  2258. 

Denial  that  witness'  father,  who  was  a  verderer  in  1851,  took  any  partisan  line  in 
reference  to  the  Bill  of  that  year,  Compton  2898— — Decided  misapprehension  of  the 
commoners  in  1851  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Act;  the  smaller  commoners  were  not 
represented  when  ihe  Bill  was  under  consideration,  ib.  2898.  2933-2935.  2996-2999. 
3016. 

Admission  as  to  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1851  having  been  settled  after  nego- 
tiation with  persons  representing  the  commoners,  or  at  least  with  opposing  petitioners, 

Esdaile  3672,  3672* Statement  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Messrs.  Pritts'  bill 

of  costs  in  1851  was  recently  obtained  by  the  solicitor  to  the  Office'of  Woods;  comment 
upon  the  action  of  Mr.  Watson  in  this  matter,  ib.  3673-3677. 

Explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Messrs.  Pritts*  bill  of  costs  in  1851 
came  into  witness'   hands,  he  never  having  asked  for  it  and  having  suggested  that 

Messrs.  Pritt  shonld  appear  before  the  Committee,  Watson  3689-3692 ^ference  to 

a  statement  hy  Mr.  Pritt  that  th^  petitioners  against  the  Bill  of  1851  were 
consenting  parties  to  the  removal  of  the  words  "other  beasts  of  the  forest  or  chase," 
ib.  3689. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  interest  and  common  rights  of  the  petitioners  represented  by 

counsel  before  the  Bill  of  1851,  ^af«>n  3710-3712 Cognisance  of  the  commoners 

or  petitioners  in  June  1851  as  to  the  effect  of  thrown  out  inclosures,  ib.  3713. 

Sundry  details  set  forth  in  the  bill  of  costs  of  the  solicitor  for  the  Bill  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown,  App.  262-269. 

8.  BedueHon 
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Act  14  4r  is  Vict.  e.  76  (Deer  Removal  ^ct)— continued. 

3.  Reduction  in  the  Area  to  be  inclosed  as  Compensation  for  the  Removal  of  the 

Deer: 

Proposal  in  the  Bill  of  1851,  as  introduced,  that  the  Crown  should  have  the  right  to 
inclose  and  plant  14,000  acres  ;  as  the  trees  on  such  14,000  grew  up,  so  as  to  be  past 
injury  from  the  browsing  of  cattle,  the  land  was  to  be  thrown  out  and  a  fresh  quantity 
from  time  to  time  inclosed,  Watson  43. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  Bill  of  1851  having  before  alteration  proposed  the  right  of 

inclosure  of  14,000  acres  in  addition  to  6,000  acres  already  inclosed,  fFatson  49-51 

Details  relative  to  the  proceedings  and  negotiations  whicli  resulted  in  the  substitution  of 
10,000  acres  for  14,000  acres  under  the  Act  of  1851,  ib.  51-70. 14I.  145,  146. 

4.  Question  as  to  the  Act  having  been  a  Compact  between  the  Commoners  and  the 

Crown: 

Mutual  benefit  expected  by  the  Crown  and  the  commoners  from  the  Act  of  1851,  else 
both  parties  would  not  have  approved  the  measure,  Watson  165,  166. 

Witness  has  always  regarded  the  measure  as  a  compact  between  the  Crown  and  the 
commoners,  and  considers  that  the  latter  has  no  right  to  seek  for  a  modification  of  the 
Act  withoui  the  consent  of  the  former,  Hon,  J.  K.  Howard  2^2.  275— —Witness  is  quite 
prepared  to  abide  by  the  settlement  of  1851,  ib.  275. 

Witness  repeats  that  the  Act  of  1851  was  a  bargain  or  compact,  ratified  by  Parliament, 

between  the  commoners  and  the  Crown,  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  53o-539-  630,  631 

Opinion  that  the  commoners  are  strictly  bound  by  the  Act  of  1851,  although  there  had 
been  no  ascertainment  of  their  rights  previously,  ib.  590-595. 

Interpretation  of  the  Act  of  1851  as  it  stands,  without  reference  I0  the  circumslances 
under  which  it  was  passed,  Clutton  1309-1314. 

Admission  as  to  the  Act  of  1 851  having  been  a  bargain  between  the  Crown  and  the 
commoners,  witness  contending,  however,  that  the  deprivation  of  commoners'  rights  under 
the  Actof  1S98  should  be  kept  in  view,  Jenkinson  1514-1519. 

Grounds  for  the  denial  that  the  Act  of  1851  was  a  compact  between  the  commoners 

and  the  Crown,  Esdaile  2131-2136 Repeal  of  one  clause  of  the  Act,  whilst  further 

change  was  proposed  in  it  by  the  Bill  of  1861,  ib.  2132-2136. 

6.  Conclusions  as  to  the  Necessity  of  an  Amendment  of  the  Act: 

Opinion  that  the  main  question  for  the  present  Committee  to  determine  is  whether,  and 
to  what  extent,  the  relative  rights  and  interests  of  the  Crown  and  the  commoners  as  they 
existed  in  1850,  have  been  altered  by  the  Act  of  1851  to  the  prejudice  of  either,  Esdaile 
1654,  1655.  169^ Expediency  of  an  amendment  of  the  Act  in  equity  to  the  com- 
moners, ib.  2185-2190. 

Conclusion  that  the  Actof  1851  was  most  unfair  to  the  commoners,  and  was  passed  in 
entire  ignorance  of  the  common  rights  and  their  value  ;  necessity  of  an  amendment  of 
the  Act,  Zo«eZ/2759,  2760.  2767-2776.  2847-2849. 

Necessity  of  some  amendment  of  the  Act  of  1851,  else  the  small  commoners  may 
disappear  utogether,  Compton  2993-3004.  3013-3016. 

See  also  Castleman,  Mr.  Commoners,  ^c.  Crown,  The.  Deer.  Fence 
Month  and  Winter  Heyning.  Inclosures  and  Plantations.  Malmesbury,  Earl  of. 
Select  Committees  o/"  1948-49. 

Act  17  §■  18  Vict.  c.  49  (1864).  Important  provision  in  the  Act  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  49, 
whereby  common  rights  were  to  be  allowed  on  fifty-four  years'  user  (or  since  1800),  irre- 
spective of  the  question  whether  they  could  be  substantiated  at  law,  Watson  15—— 
Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  1 854,  treating  fifty-four  years  as 
sufficient*  evidence  of  title  was  inserted  in  the  Act  by  virtue  of  an  arrangement  or  under- 
standing in  1851,  ib.  20. 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  the  Act  of  1 854  conferred  a  boon  in  legalising  all  rights 
exercised  since  1800 ;  reference  hereon  to  the  limited  character  of  many  of  the  claims  in 
the  justice  seat  of  i860,  Watson  25. 47.  154-160. 

Agistment  Dues.    Heavy  expense  necessarily  incurred  by  the  Crown  in  the  collection  of 
agistment  does,  Cumberbatch  1 1 14-1 1 16. 

Allotment  to  the  Crown  and  the  Commoners,    See  Ditaffbrestation  and  Allotment. 

AUum  Green.  Excellent  pasture  at  Allum  Green  which  adj^'"'  ^"'^  natural  woodland, 
Squarey  2575-2577. 

Anset  Wood.    Serious  injury  to  witness  if  Anses  Wood,  near  Frilham,  be  inclosed,  Famell 
33i2-33»6- 
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Area  and  Boundaries.     Statameat  o^'  the  preseat  bounduries  and  area  of  the  forest ;  .cdSr 

siderable  dimiaution  since  the  original  afforestation,    Watson  16 Total  of  between 

62,000  and  63,000  acres,  of  which  the  freehold  is  in  the  Crown,  to  ^hich  ihe   provisions 

as  to  planting  in  the  Deer  Bemoval  Act  of  1851  apply,  ib.  18 Total  of  85,454  acres 

as  the  area  of  the  forest  in  1698;  reduction  to  about  63,000  acres  by  1  he.  year  IJ89, 
ih.  23-25. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  boundaries  of  the  foresi,  us  shown  on  a  certain  map; 
reference  hereon  to  the  first  and   sfcond   perambulation   of  the  forest  in  the  reign  of 

Edward  the  Rrst,  CunU>erbateh  1041-1047 Cause  of  over-statement  in  the  Act  of 

William  the  Third  as  to  the  acreage  of  the  Crown  wastes,  Esdaile  2140. 

Map  of  the  forest,  showing  the  boundaries,  inclosures,  &c>,  App.  276. 

Artists.    Petition  presented  by  witness,  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  by 
nineteen  royal  academicians,  and  by  twelve  associates,  praying  for  the  preservation  of  the 

forest,  Fauxett  3556 Great  value  attached  to  the  natural  forest  by  artists ;  reference 

hereon  to  a  recent  exhibition  of  pictures  Arom  the  forest,  and  to  certain  petitions  from 

artists  and  others,  Eyre  3644-3646.  3661-3664 Explanation  of  the  term  "  subtlety  of 

terrain  "  in  the  artists'  petition,  ii.  3656-3660. 

Athurst  Inchsure.    Inclusion  of  a  good  deal  of  pasture  land  in  the  Ashurat  Incioeure, 
8Uad  1586.  1589. 

B. 

Beauty  of  the  Forest.     Denial  that  witness   has   felled   large  quantities  of  ancient  and 
natural  timber,  or  has  marred  the  beanty   of  the   forest,  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  ijg-^g^. 

328-330.  445-469.  681-702 Examination  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  old  woods 

will  not  renew  themselves,  and  that  planting  is  essential,  in  order  to  maintain  the  bei.uty 
of  the  forest,  CZattoit  1181.  1258-1268.  1273-1278. 

Effect  of  the  action  of  the  OflBce  of  Woods  under  the  Act  of  1851,  in  marring  the 
beauty  of  the  forest,  and  in  destroying  its  value  as  a  place  of  public  recreation  and  of 
historical  interest,  JEsdaUe  2-285-0289 — -Doubt  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  forest  being 

increased  by  an  increase  of  plantations,  Squarey  2439,  2440 Great  beauty  of  the 

_  natural  woods  and  open  heatl»,  Favoeett  3547j  3664.  3567.  Zb^5,  3586, 

Witness  has  seen  numaous  forests  out  of  England,  and  has  arrived  at  the  eoiiclusion  that 
the  New  Forest  is  a  wonderful  place,  and  that  there  is  nothing  like  it  elsewhere ;  this  is  the 

opinion  also  of  other  travellers  who  have  seen  the  forest.  Eyre  3616 Superior  beauty 

of  the  New  Forest  as  compared  with  the  conservated  forests  of  Germany;  ruin  of  the 

natural  beauty  of  the  former  if  inclosures  go  on,  ib.  3617.  3633 Peculiar  characteristic 

and  especiul  beauty  of  the  New  Forest,  in  that  it  is  an  open  wood,  and  that  nature  has 

been  left  to  work   her  will  absolutely,  ib.  3618-3621 Disfigurement  and  monotony 

wlierever  there  are  or  have  been  artificial  plantations,  ih.  3664 Much  more  beautiful 

character  of  natural-grown  trees  than  of  planted  trees,  Esdaile  3683.  3688. 

See  also  Uld  Woods  and  Ornamental  Timber. 

Bere  Woods  {Hants).  Satisfactory  results  of  disafibrestation  in  the  case  of  Bere  Woods, 
Bon.  J.  K,  Howard  854,  855. 

.0(7/  of  1792.  Chief  provisions  of  a  Bill  introduced  in  179!;«  but  not  passed ;  new  language 
empK)yed  upon  the  question  of  a  toties  qtioties  power  of  inclosure,  Eulaile  1670- 
1672. 

Bill  of  166i.  Qiief  provisions  of -the  Bill  proposed  by  Grovernment  in  1861,  for  regulating 
the  exercise  of  common  rights ;  proposed  power  also  in  the  Comniiseioners  to  grant 

licenses  to  turn  out  daring  fence   month,  Watson  85 Petition  by  freeholders  and 

eommoners  against  the  foregoing  Bill,  more  especially  as  reg&rds  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
for  license  to  turn  out  cattle  during  fence  month,  ib.  86. 

Opposition  to  the  Bill  of  1861  at  a  meeting  of  verderers  and  others  in  London  in  May 
1861,  and  at  a  meeting  at  Lyndburst  in  June;  subsequerrt  communication  from  the 
Commissioner  to  the  verderers  announcing  -the  withdrawal  of  the  measure,  Watson 
86,87. 

Withdrawal  of  the  Bill  of  1861,  the  commoners  having  opposed  jt ;  letti^r  from  wUness 
on  the  subject,  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  542-546.  780-782.  , 

ProviaioQ  of  9the  Bill  of  1.861  adverted  to,aa  abowing  tiiat  the  meamre  could  not  hftve 
been  approved  by  the  great  body  of  the  commoners,  Esdaile  1 756. 

'  Bills  of  ISn.  Abandonment  by  Government  of  the  Bill  introduced  .in  1871  for  the  dia- 
afforestation  of  the  New  Forest,  Watson  95 — —Belief  that  a  Bil!  was  also  deposited  in 
1871  by  certain  gentlemen  of  the  New  Forest,  this  Bill  having  likewise  been  dropped^  ib. 
gg-gg...i— Notices  given  in  1871  of  a  further  Bill;  this  Bill  was  never  proceeded  with,  as 

satisfa'ctory 
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Bills  of  1871 — continued. 

satiefactory  arrangemeuts  could  not  be  made  with  the  persons  acting  for  the  commoaers, 
Watson  100. 

Inability  of  witness  to  explain  certain  provisions  proposed  in  the  Bill  of  1871,  Hon. 

J.  K.  Howard  334-343 Claim  to  compensation  for   forestal  rights  under  the  Bill  of 

1871,  they  not  having  been  compensated  for  in  1851,  ib.  766-771. 

Circumstance  of  power  having  been  taken  under  the  Ooverament  Bill  of  1871  to  dea 
with  the  Crown's  share  in  the  forest  as  its  private  estate,  the  coiumooers  being  also  em- 
powered to  exclude  the  public  from  their  allotment,  Jenkinson  1407^— Explanation  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  commoners  felt  constrained  to  approve  the  Bill 
of  1871  for  a  severaniie  of  rights,  Cbmpton  3017.  3032-3034-^— Circumstance  of  the 
Bill  of  1871  having  contained  no  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  public. 
Eyre  6655. 

Reference  to  the  preamUe  of  the  Bill  of  1871  relativ«  to  the  proposed  severance  of 
rights;  belief  that  the  formal  consent  of  the  Crown  to  this  Bill  was  not  asked,  Watson 
3733-3736- 

JBwrley.  Very  good  pasture  in  Burley  old  inclosure,  Eidaile  21 57— — Considerable  value 
of  the  common  rights  attached  to  land  of  witness  at  Burley,  fnomas  3207-3215.3335. 
3261.3278-3284 Doubt  as  to  witness' freehold  at  Burley  being  injured  by  neigh- 
bouring inclosures,  Ut.  3278-3284. 


Cattleman,  Mr.  Comment  upon  certain  evidence  of  Mr.  Castleman  to  the  effect  that  as 
one  of  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  of  1851  he  fiilly  believed  that  the  Bill  as  altered  would 
benefit  the  commoners,  and  that  everything  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  deer 

would  }to  with  the  deer,  Wat*on  201-807 Claim  made  by  Mr.  Castleman  to  common 

pasture  at  all  times  exce.H  fence  month,  ib.  3721.  3764. 

Cattle  avd  Ponies.     Doubt  as  to  many  cattle  or  ponies  finding  their  way  into  the  in- 
closures   near  Beaulieu  nnd  Brockenhurst,  Jenkinson   1468-1471 High-bred  cnttle' 

are    nevtr  turned   into  the  forest,  Jenkiiuon  1521;  Stead  IS69 Advantage  of  the 

feeding  of  the  cattle  as  adding  to  the  park-like  character  of  the  forest,  and  as  preventing 

too  much  underwood,  i?//A  2534,  2535.  2539;   WooUey  2641-2646 Beneficial  effect 

by  the  admission  of  cattle  when  inclosed  timber  reaches  a  certain  size,  Squarey  2580- 

.     2582. 

Opinion  that  cattle  are  necessary  with  a  view  to  the  ornamental  character  of  the  old 

woods,  Esdaile  1982-1984;    Lovell  2748,  2749 Very  Uttle  damage  to  self-grown 

trees  by  the  ponies  and  cattle,  so  long  as  there  is  protection   by   bushes  and   fern, 

Lovell  2724.   2734-2739 Very   little  damage  by   the  cattle    in  the   winter  time, 

ib.  2783. 

Grounds  for  concluding  that  there  is  no  advantage,  but  rather  disadvantage,  in  excluding 

cattle  from  the  natural  woods.  Eyre  3619.  3630,  3631.  3634-3639 Useful  shelter 

afforded  to  cattle  in  bad  weather  by  the  old  woods,  ib.  3643. 

See  also  Commoners  and  Common  Rights.         Deer.         Fence  Month    and  Winter 
Beyning.        Inelosures  and  Plantations.         fasiure. 

Character  of  the  Population.    Troublesome  population  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaulieu 
and  Brockenhurst ;  difficulty  in  keeping  the  cattle  out  of  the  inclosures  in  titis  locality, 

Cumberbateh  1109-II13 Greut  improvement  in  the  character  of  forest  populations  in 

consequence  of  disafforestation  ;  instance  at  Wychwood  where  there  were  numerous 
poachers  nnd  vagabonds,  ClvHon  1211.  1230-1232 — ^Conclusion  as  to  the  people  on 
the  borders  of  the  New  Forest  being  of  the  same  exeepdonable  class  as  formerly  at 
Wychwood,  ib.  1212,  1213. 

Excellent  character  of  the  po|>ulation  round  the  forest,  Jenkinson  1526 Dcdded 

improvement  m  the  morality  of  the  population  since  the  removal  of  the  deer ;  fretjaent 

convictions  formerly,  ^^eod  1542-1546 Well-conducted   character  of  the  population 

on  the  whole,  ib.  1562-1565. 

Letter  recently  received  by  witness  from  the  clerk  to  the  guardiaos  of  the  Ringwood 

-     Union,  testifying  strongly  to  the  excellent  character  of  the  popalation  of  the  New  Forest, 

and  to  the  very  small  amount  of  crime  and  pauperism,  JSsaaHe  2111— —Very  orderly 

character  of  the  forest  population,  Lovell  2803,  2804 Excellent  character  generally 

of  the  sntall  IredwMers  and  (enants,  who  are  a  most  respectable  class,  and  who  should 

nut  be  extinguished,  CSimipAm   2885.2890,  aSpi.  2931,  2932 Wdl-conducted  cha-. 

iracter  of  the  labouiing  population  on  the  whole,  Seager  3416-3418. 

Warm  repudiation  of  certain  imputations  recently  cast  by  Mr.  Clutton  upon  the 
character  of  the  population;  very  different  opinion  held  by  him  in  1849,  EsdaUe  1935- 
*938.  93»4- 
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Chater   Thotnat.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Great  value  of  the  furest  rights  exercised  by 

witness,  as  occupier  of  about  twenty  acres  of  land  at  Brook,  3437-3446.  3468-3470 

Extent  of  injury  to  witness  and  other  occupiers  by  Prior's  Acre  Inclosure,  3447-3461 

3478-3485 Good  pastuirage  in  part  of  King's  Garn  Gutter  and  Highland  Water  In- 

closures,  3463-3464 Very  little  pasture  in  the  Copse  of  Linwood  Inclosure  since  it 

has  been  thrown  out,  3465-346 1« 

Objection  to  the  inclosure  of  King's  Garn  Gutter  as  having  stopped  up  a  road  from 
Ringwood  to  Brook,  thus  reducing  "also  the  available  pasture  by  some  twenty  acres, 

3462-3467 Numerous  and  splendid  trees  cut  down  in  Prior's  Wood,  3472,  3473—— 

Larger  exercise  of  the  right  of  turning  out  about  fifty  years  ago;  less  pasture  now  avail- 
able, 3474-3477- 

Clumps  of  Trees.  Doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of  leaving  clumps  of  trees  for  ornamental 
purposes  when  plantations  are  cut  down,  EsdaUe  3684-3688. See  also  Old  Woods. 

Clutton,  John,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Very  long  and  extensive  experience  of  witness 
as  a  surveyor,  and  as  a  laud  and  timber  valuer,  1 168-1 170^— Employment  of  witness 
for  the  Crown  in  connection  with  the  disafforei^tation  of  Hainault,  Wychwood,  Woolmer, 
and  other  forests  ;  large  proportion  of  the   area  allotted  to  the  Crowu  in   each  of  these 

cases,  1 171-1173. 1 189. 1320 Extent  of  witness'  knowledge  of  the  New  Forest,  and. 

of  the  relative  rights  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  commoners ;  when  he  gave  evidence  before 
the  Committee  of  1848-49,  he  knew  very  liitle  of  forest  law,  1174-1179. 1224. 1336. 

Reference  to  a  certain  legal  opinion  given  many  years  ago  by  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  and 
Sir  Thomas  Plumer  as  being  the  basis  of  witness'  recent  calculations  as  to  the  value  of 

the  Crown's  rights  and  the  commoners'  rights,  1175.  1176 Consultation  of  witness 

by  the  Crown,  and  partly  by  the  other  side  as  well,  when  the  Bill  of  1851  was  being 
brought  forward,  1 1 80. 

Very  little  value  of  the  New  Forest  either  to  the  Crown  or  commoners  under  the 
present  system  of  conflicting  rights,  as  compared  with  the  value  to  each,  if  there  were  a 
severance  of  rights,  and  an  allotment  in  connpensation  thereof,  1181.  1186-1191.  1209. 

1211-1215.  1217.  1219.  1318 Depreciation  in  any  case  of  a  removal  of  the  ornamental 

timber;  greatly  enhanced  value  of  the  land  owing  to  the  old  woods,  1181.   1183-1185. 

1286 Failure  of  young  trees  if  planted  under  old  timber,  1 181 Necessity  of  new 

plantations  in  order  to  maintain  the  beauty  of  the  forest,  11 81 Self-renewal  of  woods 

in  severalty,  but  not  of  forests  open  to  rights  of  common,  1181, 1182. 

Expediency  of  a  separation  of  rights  in  the  first  instance,  it  being  subsequently  deter- 
mined by  Parliament  what  form  the  allotment  to  the  Crown  shall  take,  1189-1191.  1211. 

1214-1219.  1285-1387.  1318.  1321 Decided  opinion  thai  the  Act  of  1851    intended 

that  as  compensation  for  the  removal  of  the  deer,  the  Crown  should  have  a  rolling  power 
of  inclosing  10,000  acres,  1192-1203— — Belief  as  to  the  commoners  never  having  had 
a  right  to  more  than  six  months'  pasture ;  great  prejudice  to  the  Crown's  interest  it  this 
right  were  extended  to  the  whole  year,  1206-1210.  1216.  1282-1284. 

Satisfaction  to  be  given  to  commoners  by  the  appointment  of  a  commission  for  the 

settlement  of  claims,  1211.  1219.  1230-1232 Great  improvement  iu  the  character  of 

forest  populations  in  consequence  of  disaflbrestation ;  instance  at  Wychwood,  where 

there  were  numerous  poachers  aud  vagabonds,  1211.  1230-1232 Conclusion  as  to  the 

people  on  the  borders  of  the  New  Forest  being  of  the  same  exceptionable  class  as  formerly 

at  Wychwood,  1212,  1213 ^Twofold  benefit  to  the  commoners  by  disaSbrestation ; 

question  considered  hereon  as  to  the  alteration  to  be  made  thereby  on  the  score  of  right 
of  pasture,  1220-1232. 

Explanation  that  witness  does  not  abide  by  the  opinion  expressed  in  1849,  that  one- 
lialf  in  value  should  go  to  the  Crown,  and  one-half  to  the  commoners  ;  he  was  not  then 

aware  of  the  value  of  the  forestal  rights,  1224,  1225.  1336-1339.  1365-1370 Respects 

in  which  the  rights  of  the  lord  of  a  manor  are  not  so  extensive  or  valuable  as  the  Crown's 
'  forestal  rights  in  the  case  of  the  New  Forest,  1233-1243. 

Strong  complaint  by  witness  as  one  of  the  public,  against  a  continuance  of  the  present 

conflicting;  rights  as  keeping  the  forest  in  a  disgraceful  condition,  1244,  1245 Large 

area  of  the  forest,  in  diflercnt  parts,  which  might  be  profitably  planted  or  cultivate, 
1249-1258. 

Examination  in  further  support  of  the  view  that  the  old  woods  will  not  renew  them- 
selves, and  that  planting  is  essential  in  order  to  maintain  the  beauty  of  the  forest,  1258- 

1368.  1273-1278 Belief  that  the  finest  timber  in  the  forest  was  not  sdf-sown,  1262- 

1267. 

Reason  for  concluding  in  1849,  that  the  6,000  acres  inclosed  under  the  Act  of  William 
the  Third,  was  no  longer  part  of  the  waste  of  the  forest,  and  was  for  ever  free  of  common 

rights,  1269-1272 Improvement  as  regards  pasture  where  beatli  laud  after  inclosure 

is  thrown  open,  1281,  1282 Facility  of  protecting  the  public  interests,  concurrently 

with  a  separation  between  the  Crown  and  the  commoners ;  it  is  altogether  unnecessary 

to  keep  open  65,000  acres  for  the  public,  12S5-1287.  1315-1317.  1340-1344 Long 

period  before  the  plantations  will  be  profitable  or  fit  for  felling,  1 288-1 290. 
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Ciutton,  John.    (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence) — continued.- 

Analogy  to  some  extent  between  the  circumstances  of  the  New  Forest,  and  of  Wycb- 
wood,  and  otber  inclosures,  as  rcijards  the  compensHtion  to  be  awarded  to  the  Crown, 

1291-1396 Further  arjjumenl  that  the  riglit  to  keep  deer  was  more  valuable  to  the 

Crowh  than  the  tight  to  inclose  lo.coo  acres,  1297-1307.  13.59- '364 Interjiretation  of 

Act  of   1851   as  it  stands,  without  reference  to  the  circuuistancea  under   which  it  was 

passed,  1309-1314 Belief  that  if  there  were  an  allotment  to  the  Crown,  very  little  of 

the  land  would  be  <levoted  to  agricultural  purposes,  1319.  135071358. 

Explanation  that  witness  is  not  a  Government  official,  1322.  1374 Grounds  for  the 

opinion  that  fifty  years  hence  the  trees  in   Mark   Ash   will    not  exist,   1325-1335 

Opinion  as  to  the  public  having  hud  no  legal  rights  in  Epping  Forest,  1343.  1375-1378 

Question  as  to  the  effect  of  the  preservation  of  game,  in  a  large  Crown  allotment,  upoa 

the  character  of  the  population,  1345-1348 Increasing  value  of  the  plantations  yearly, 

1350-1353 Considerable  value  of  the  timber,  in  the  event  of  an  allotment,  irrespec- 
tively of  the  land  being  let  for  residential  purposes,  1371-1373. 

[Second  Examination.] — Correction  and  explanation  of  certain  portions  of  wiiness' 

former  evidence  i>efore  the  Committee,  2056-2065.  2082-2085 Explanation  that  the 

opinion  of  Sir  Vickary  Gibbs  and  Sir  Thomas  Plumer  was  known  to  witness  in  1868, 

when  he  appeared  before  the  House  of  Lords  Committee,  2058-2060.  2086,  2087 

Analogy  between  the  New  Forest  and  Woolmer  (rather  than  Hainault),  as  regards  the 
power  of  inclosure,  2062,  2063. 

Further  statement  to  the  effect  that  when  witness  gave  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
Crown  rigiits  in  1849,  he  had  not  taken  the  forestal  rights  sufficiently  into  account,  and 
that  the  estimate  in  question  was  given  under  peculiar  circumstances  which  militated 

against  its  strict  accuracy,  2065-2081 Entire  absence  of  communication  between 

witness  and  the  solicitor  to  the  Office  of  Woods  in  1849  in  regard  to  the  estimated  value 
of  ihe  Crown  rights ;  witness  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  fixing  the  acreage  at 
14,000;  2067,2068. 

Effect  of  the  paramount  riglit  to  keep  an  unlimited  number  of  deer  in  practically 
excluding  cattle,  2082— 2085 -< — Explanation  that  in  contemplating  the  cultivation  of 
timber  and  the  seiting  out  of  inclosures  upon  whatever  area  may  be  allotted  to  the 
Crown,  it  is  not  intended  and  is  not  necessary  to  exclude  the    public,  any  more  than  in 

Richmond  Park,  2088-2110 Decided  objection  to  cutting   down  the  ancient  and 

ornamental  timber,  2100 Bar  to  the  inclosure  ot  all  the  best  landmen  account  of  the 

restriction  as  to  each  inclosure  being  at  least  300  acres,  2106. 

Cluttnn,  Mr.     Official  influence  by  which  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ciutton  is  doubtless  affected, 

Jenkinton  1408 Reference  to  Mr.  Ciutton  as  having  appeared  before  Committees 

always  on  the  side  of  the  Crown,  and  as  being  practically  the  Government  surveyor  in 
refeieace  to  the  forests,  Esdaih  1726.  1744,  1745. 

Commissioners  of  Woods,  §-c.  .• 

Permanent  character  of  the  appointment  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  under  the 
Act  10  Geo.  4,  c.  50,  their  position  with  respect  to  the  Crown  property  being  very  similar 

to  that  of  trustees  of  a  settled  estate,  Watson  4.  6-9 Separate  and  exclusive  powers 

exercised  by  each  Commissioner  as  regards  the  property  placed  under  his  management, 
tb.  4,  5 — —Indirect  control  of  Parliament  over  the  Commissioners'  tenure  of  oHice,  inas- 
much as  their  salaries  are  now  voted  by  Parliament,  ib.  9. 

Explanation  as  regards  the  tenure  of  oflBce  of  the  Commissioners  that  they  now  hold 
office  during  Her  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  no  longer,  Watson  44. 

Further  explanation  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Commis-sioners  of  Woods,  &c., 
in  their  capacity  as  trustees,  and  of  the  considerations  by  which  they  are  guided  in  making 
inclosures  or  in  felling  old  and  ornamental  timber,  &c. ;  due  regard  had  to  tiie  interests  of 
the ''public"  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  TFa<«o«  172-188.  212,  213 Neces- 
sary guidance  of  the  Commissioners  by  the  legislation  relating  to  each  forest,  ib.  175. 
186-188. 

Since  1 855  witness  has  been  a  Commissioner  of  Woods,  &c.,  the  New  Forest  being 

under  his  management.  Son.  J.  K.  Howard  233,  234 Policy  of  witness  to  obtain 

the  largest  possible  revenue  from  the  forest,  conKistently  with  proper  management,  and 
to  keep  the  forest  as  free  as  possible  from  rights,  ib.  831-835. 

Complaint  that  excessive  powers  were  given  by  the  Act  of  1851,  and  not  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  have  exceeded  their  powers,  EtdaiU  1747.  1751.  1908-1912.  1946, 

1947.  2158 Change  in  the  spirit  of  the  management  since  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 

Lord  Warden  in  1851 ;  financial  policy  since  pursued,  ib.  1925-1928. 

Commencement  of  an  entirely  new  management  in  1849,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the 
beauty  of  the  forest,  though  much  valuable  timber  has  doubtless  been  planted,  LoveU 
2786-2791,  2815,  2816.  2864 Explanation  that  witness  does  not  attach  blame  to  the 
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Commissioners  of  Woods,  tfc. — continued. 

Office  of  Woods,  the  department  having  done  nothing  but  what  it  beUflved  to  be  its  duty 
:tn  ioelosiBg  the  best  land,  Compton  2893-2897.  2992. 

Duty  of  the  depai-tment  of  Woods  to  administer  the  forest  as  Ibe  nation  desires, 
Fawce'tt  3562. 

See  also  Act  14  ^  1,-,  Vict.  c.  76.         Commoners  and  Common  Rights.         Crown,  The. 
Inclosures  and  Plantations.         Management.         Old  Woods,  ^c.         Keports,  §-c. 

COUiaONEHS,  AND  COMMON  RIGHTS: 

1.  Claims  at  the  Justice  Seat  of  1670. 

2.  Commission  uf  1789. 
a.  Commission  ^  1649 . 

4.  Inquiry. and  Adjudication  by  the  Commissioners  under  iJie  Acts  of  1851  raid 
1854. 

6.  Conflicting  Evidence  as  to  the  Extent  of  the  Rights  of  Common. 
«.  Practical  Value  of  the  Rights  to  the  Commnners. 

7.  Qntstion  of  Compensating  the  Commoners  for  Loss  of  Rights. 

8.  Means  of  securing  Amicable  Relations  ietweifn   the  Commoners  and  the 

Crown, 
0.    Total  Number  of  Commoners,  and  Number  of  Petitioners  against  the  Act 
0/1851. 

1.  Claims  at  the  Justice  Seat  of  1670  : 

Information  in  connection  with  the  claims  to  rights  of  common  at  the  ju!^tice  seat  of 

1670,  and  the  principles  applied  at  that  inquiry,  Watson  20 There  were  made  307 

olaitus  to  riglUs  of  common,  but  nr>  decisions  were  given,  ii. 

2.  Commission  of  1 789  : 

Full  and  important  Report  by  the  Commissioners  of  1789  relative  to  U>e  rights  of  the 
Crown  and  tite  comnionerii,  and  the  modes  of  dealino;  with  each,  EsdaiU  1661.  1668, 
i66g...._Recuma>endation  by  the  Commissioners  that  l^e  forest  should  .not  be  enclosed, 
and  that  fence  month  and  winter  l)eyning  should  be  abolished,  ib.  1661.  1668. 

3.  Commission  of  1849 : 

Extracts  from  Report  •  f  the  Commissioners  appointed  in  1849  to  inquire  into  the  claims 
over  the  forest ;  conclusions  therein  as  to  the  conditions  and  limits  of  rights  of  common 
on  the  one  hand,  and  as  to  the  viry  extensive  forestal  rights  of  the  Crown  on  the 
ether  band,  Watson  38,  39.  42. 

Large  number  and  great  variety  of  claims  submitted  by  tHe  commoners  4>efur<e  the 
Commission  appointed  previously  to  the  Deer  Removal  Aft,  Cumberbateh  892-^98. 

4.  Inquiry  and  Adjudication  by  the  Commissioners  under  the  Acts  of  1851  and 

1864: 
Provisions  in  the  Deer  Removal  Act  of  1851  for  inquiring  into  and  adjudicating  upon 

claims  to  rights  of  common  in  the  forest,  Watson  15 Award  by   the  Commissioners 

appointed  under  the  Act  of  1854,  showing  the  conclusions  arrived  at  as  regards  riijbts  of 

common  of  various  kinds,  ib. Result  of  the  dfcision  of  the  CommissioneTS  that  rights 

■    of  common  are  exercisable  during  abou^  six  months  in  each  year,  ib. Boon  to  those 

claiming  rights  by  the  provision  in  tlie  Act  of  1 854  in  reaai-d  to  fifty-four  years*  user,  tb. 

15.  20.  25.  47.  154-160 Allowance  by  the  Commissioners'  award  of  common  of 

pasture  for  sheep  only  in  cases  where  it  is  ez|>re!?bly  msniioned,  ib.  15,  16. 

Witness  submits  that  the  rights  must  be  held  to  be  those  which  were  defined  by  the 
.    Commissioners  under  the  Act  of  1854,  and  that  it  is  futile  to  inqune  into  their  origin, 
ffatsoH  16.  20. 

Question  considered  a«  to  the  power  of  the  Commissioners'  under  the  Act  of  1851,  to 
inquire  into  the  proceedings  under  prior  Acts,  Hon.  J,  K.  Howard  271. 

Little  if  any  concession  to  the  commoners  by  the  recognition  of  fifty-four  years'  user  of 

common  rights,  Esdaile  1919 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  Commissioners 

under  the  Act  of  1854  liad  no  power  to  adjudicate  on  the  rights  of  common,  ib.  2259- 
2265 Disallowance  of  numerous  claims  of  rrglrts  of  common  made  before  the  Com- 
mission of  1 854  ;  objection  made  on  the  part  of  the  'Office  of  Woods  to  every  claim, 

Compton  2882-2884 Claim  to  forest  rights  in  the  case  of  all  cottages  before   1800, 

iSiwi**  3625-8527. 

Decided  objection  to  any  new  rights  of  common,  ic,  being  granted  beyond  those 

settled  l)y  the  Commission  under  the  Act  of  t854,   Watson  3714,  3715 Grounds  for 

the  statement  that  the  claims  sent  in  under  the  Ads  of  1851  and    1854  did   not  have 

reference  to  the  state  of  things  before  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  ib.  3716 Unless  a 

claim  was  objected  to,  it  would  be  allowed,  ib. 

Full  notice  and  oppoitunity  given  to  claimants  before  the  CommJBsioners  under  the 
Act  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  49;  belief  that  till  1867  the  Commissioners  decisions  were  never 

complained 
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COMu'oNERS,  AND  COMMON  RiosTS — contimi«ei^ 

4-  Inquiry  and  Adjudicathn  by  the  Committionert,  4^.— ^continued. 

complained  of,   Watson  3722,  3723^ Otiiiiion  that  the  expenditare  i>n  the  inquiry 

*s  to  riglitBtof  common  waa  iacuned  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  commoners,  ib.  3726, 

37«7- 

6.   Conflicting  Evidence  as  to  the  Extent  of  the  Rights  of  Common : 

Argument  in  detail  as  to  the  limitcti  character  of  the  rights  of  oommon  in  various 
respects,  and  as  to  the  paramount  character  of  tlie  Crown's  rights;  quotations  from 

"Manwood"  to  this  effect,  Watson  15-20 Doubt  as  to  any  rights  of  common  having 

originally   existed   over   the   land    afforested   by  Williiim    ihe  Oonqucrer,   U>.    16.  20. 

161-164 Conclusiun  that  on  d:safforestation  rights  of  common  which  before  existed  for 

only  six  months  cannot  be  claimed  for  twelve  months,  ib.  20 Identity  as  regards  the 

rights  with  respect  to  ihe  area  over  which  they  are  exercisable,  tJ, 

Full  protection  of  the  commoners'  rights  by  the  Act  of  1851,  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  357- 

359 Conclusion  as  tu  the  Crown's  rights  being  paramount  to  the  •  common  rights, 

witness  judgin^r  the  latter  by  the  settlement  of  1851,  and  not  dy  any  ancient  recurii  or  title, 

«ft.  371.  377-391 Expediency  of  keeping  the  forest  as  free  from  rights  as  possible, 

ib.  745 Existence  of  common  rights  over  certain  lands  beyond  the  Avon,  westward,  lb. 

856-861. 

Conclusion  as  to  common   rights  pertaining  to  some  65,000  acres,  Cumberbateh  1048 

Reason  of  witness  for  concludinit  in  1849  ihat  the  6,000  acre*  inclosed   under  the 

Act  of  William  the  Third  was  no  longer  part  of  the  waste  of  the  forest,  and  was  for  ever 
free  of  contmon  rights.  Glutton  1269-1272. 

Remarkable  coincidence  between  the  claims  inade  in  1^70  sad  the  claims  in  18/J4  as 
regards  the  area  over  which  common  rights  applied ;   present  total  of  26,000  acres  of 

Erivale  land  within  the  limits  of  the  forest  subject  to  such  rights,  Etdaile  1656,  1657 
aige  margin  outside  the  forest,  in  addition  to  the  land  within  the  forest,  over  which  the 

rights  of  common  extt-nd,  ib.  1720-1725 Total  inadequacy  of  an  allotment  of  15,000 

acres  as  compensation  to  the  commoners  for  rights  of  pasture.  Sec,  over  65,000  acres,  ib. 

1739.  1746 Fallacy  of  the  theoiy  that  tl.e  common  rights  were  given  in  consequence 

or  the  burthen  of  the  forest  law,  ib.  1 752. 

Entire  groundlessness  of  a  tsuL'gestion  that  the  commoners  have  been  try  ins:  to  appro- 
priate Croivn  property,  Esdaile  2030 Good  grounds  for  the  statement  that  the  common 

rights  are  better  defined  and  more  ancient  than  the  fciestal  rights, /&.  2055. 

Argument  altogether  opposed  to  Mr.  Watson's  conclusions  as  to  the  origin  of  common 
rights,  and  as>  to  their  being  subsrdiftry  to  the  Crown's  foresial  rights ;  imperfect  quotation 

of  "  Manwood  "  by  Mr.  Watson  <m  this  point,  Esdaile  2112-2116 Decided  opinion 

that  life  cominonrights  existed  before  affoiestatioii,  ib.  21 14,  2115. 

Contention  on  the  part  of  the  commoners  that  their  rights  are  common  law  rights,  and 

are  not  removed  with  the  removal  of  the  burden  of  the  forest,  Esdaile  2116 Statutable 

right  of  thecoir.monw^  save  as  regards  fence  month  and  winter  beyuinir,  ib.  21 17 
Belief  that  there  are  no  cases  ot  special  grant  of  a  right  of  common,  ih.21 18. 

0.  Practical  Value  of  tk«  Bights  to  the  Commotttrs : 

Considerable  value  of  the  rights  of  common  chiefly  in  the  case  of  the  small  tenant 

holders,  yenAinxon  1520-1523.  1525 Exercise  of  rights  of  common  niiiinly  by  the  poorer 

commoners.  Stead  1558,  1559 Priictical  value  of  the  rights  of  common  to  the  small 

commonon;  degree  of  independence  in  consequence,  ib.  1566,  1566.  1568-1571. 

Value  of  the  rights  of  common  in  improving  the  position  of  the  small  commoners  as 

labourers.  Low//  2805-2809 ^Result  of  inquiries  by  witness  that  on  small  holdings, 

such  as  from  five  to  ten  acres,  a  man  might  keeji  a  cow  per  acre  with  the  aid  of  his  com- 
mon rights,  Compton  2906-2908. 

Great  value  formerly  of  the  right  of  inming  out  cattle  in  the  forest,  whereas  in  conse- 
quence of  Shave  Green  and  other  inclosures  in  recent  years  all  the  good  pasturage  near 
witness'  farm  is  gone,  and  he  no  longer  finds  it  any  use  to  turn  out,  JEgerton  3047.  3055. 

*    3076-3 1 08;  31 22-31 28 Importance  of  the  power  of  turning  out  in  the  case  of  labourers 

and  small  commoners;  impracticability  of  any  adequate  compensation  of  this  class  in  the 

event  of  disafforestation,  i^  3056-3067 Circumstance  of  witness  not  having  Hsked  for 

any  reduction  of  his  rent  since  the  diminished  value  of  the  right  of  pasture,  ib.  3122-3128. 

Doubt  as  to  the  actunl  money  value  of  witirtss'  righis,  Thomas  3260,  3261.  3270-3277 
——Considerable  value  attached  to  witness'  rights  of  pasture  in  respect  of  some  land 
occupied  by  him  at  Fritham ;  diminished  value  since  the  Crown  inclosures,  Paraeff  3288- 

,3307 Importance  to  witness'  father,  who- is  a  small  freeholder,  of  the  right  of  turning 

out  in  the  forest,  Kitcker  3321 .  3334. 

Statement  as  to  the  effect  that  the  rights  of  pasture,  &c.,  in  respect  of  a  small  freehold 
belonging  to  witness,  and  of  a  larm  occupied  by  him  at  Pennerly,  are  exceedingly  valuable 
to  hiro,  Heuger  3367-3389 Estimate  of  10  ».  an  acre  as  the  annual  value  of  the  rights 
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Commoners,  and  Commoh  Rights — continued. 

6.  Practical  Value  of  the  Right*  to  the  Commoner  t — continued. 

attached  to  the  freehold.  Sealer  3386-33S8 Great  value  of  the  forest  rights  exercised  by 

witness,  as  occupier  of  about  twenty  acres  of  land   at  Brook,  Clutter  3437-3446.  3468- 

3470 Practical  value  «f  the  rights  of  common  exercised  by  the  coitagerson  Mr.  Eyre's 

estate.  Smith  3487  et  seg. 

7.  Question  of  Compensating  the  Commoners  for  Loss  of  Rights  : 

Facility  of  compensating  the  numerous  shihII  commoners  for  giving  up  their  rights  of 

pastire,    Cumberhalch   11 59,   1160 Satisfaction  to  be  given  to  commoners   by  the 

appointment  of  a  commission  for  the  settlement  of  claims,  Clutton  ,1111.  1219.  1230- 
1232. 

Conclusion  that  whatever  allotment  went  to  the  commoners,  in  the  event  of  dis- 
affnrestatiin,  wouM  surely  be  inclosed,  Jenkinson  1407 Ruin  to  the  small  com- 
moners if  their  rights  were  extinguished  or  bought  up,  Jenkinson  1524,  15-25;  Stead 
1561.  1565,  1566;  Esdaile  1648.  1933,  1934 Impracticability  of  setting  out  the  pro- 
posed 16,000  acres  m  blucks  near  the  population,  Esdaile  1739-  1746 Desiie  of  the 

great  majority  of  the  commoners  to  keep  the  forest  open,  thus  rendeiing  it  available  to 
the  public,  ib.  2035,  2036. 

Ot>je<  tion  of  witness  to  part  with  his  common  right!)  for  any  compensation,  LnveU 

2792-2795 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  an  extinction  of  common  rights  with  or 

without  compensation  would  assuredly  lead  to  the  extincticm  of  the  small  freeholders  and 

tenants,  Compton  2886-2890.  2926-2930 Further  statement  as  to  the  great  value  of 

the  rights  of  common  to  the  small  freeholders  and  tenants,  so  that  in  fact  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  compensate  the &,  ib.  3005-3012. 

Decided  objection  to  any  compensation  in  lieu  of  witness'  common  rights,   Thomas 

3256-3259 Pr«ctical  obstacle  to  any  satisfactory  compensation  in  the  case  of  small 

freeholders,  Kitcher  3333,  3334 Importance    in  a  national  sense  of  preserving  the 

commoners  and  small  freeholders;  independent  and  admirable  character  of  this  class, 
Fawcett  3549.  3568,  3569.  3576,  3577. 

8.  Means  of  securing  Amicable  Relations   between    the    Commoners    and   the 

Croum : 
Belief  that  if  the  Crown's  rights  w^re  properly  defined  and  restricted,  and  if  there 
were  no  rolling  power  of  inclosure,  the  commoners  and  the  Crown  might  go  on  together 
as  amicably  as  before  1851,  Esdaile  3679. 

9.  Total  Number  of  Commoners,  and  Number  of  Petitioners  against  the  Act  of 

1861 : 
Total  of  about  1,200  petitioners  against  the  Act  of  1851  and  its  operation,  these  repre- 
senting the  great  body  of  the  commoners,  Esdaile  1670.  1915-1918 The  number  of 

commoiieis  is  about  1,300,  t&.  1917. 

See  also  -(!lcn  4  §•  1 5  Vict.  c.  7  6.  liill  q/"  1 86 1 .  Bills  of  iSyi.  Cattle  and  Ponies, 
Character  of  the  Population.  Constitution  of  Committee.  Croum,  The.  Deer. 
Disafforeslation  and  Allotment.  Fence  Month  and  Winter  Heyning.  Fuel  Right*. 
Jnclosures  and  Plantations.  Pannage.  Pasture.  Public,  The.  Regulation  of 
the  Forest.       Turbary. 

Compensation.     See  Commoners,  §-c.,  7.       Deer.       Disafforestation  and  Allotment. 

Compton,  Francis.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  a  barrister,  and  is  intimately  acquainted 
and  connected  witli  the  !New  Forest,  his  father  having  been  a  venlerer,  and  his  brother 
being  owner  of  the  manor  of  Minestead,  comprising  about  2,000  acres,  2872-2879— 
Very  lai^e  number  of  small  freeholders  and  of  small  tenants  in  the  forest,  2880,  2881. 

2923-2925 Disallowance  of  numerous  claims  o(  rights  of  common  made  before  the 

Commission  of  1854  >  objection  made  on  the  part  of  the  OflSce  of  Woods  to  every  claim, 
2882-2884, 

Excellent  character  generally  of  the  small  freeholders  and  tenants,  who  are  a  most 

respectable  class,  and  who  should  not  be  extinguished,  2885. 2890,  2891.2931,  2932 ^ 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  an  extinction  of  common  rights,  with  or  without  com- 
*  pensation,  would  assuredly  lead  to  tiie  extinction  of  the  small  freeholders  and  tenants, 
2886-2890.  2926-2930. 

Dissatisfaction  of  the  small  commoners  with  the  course  pursued  since  1851  in  selecting 
the  best  land  for  inclosure  ;  good  reason  for  their  complaints  on  this  point,  2893-2897 

Statement  as  to  the  Forest  Inclosure  Commissioners  having  been  overreached  by  the 

Office  of  Woods,  the  latter  having  pursued  the  policy  of  selecting  such  land  for  inclosure 
as  would  most  depreciate  the  value  of  the  common  rights,  2893-2897. 

Denial  that  witness' father,  who  was  a  verderer  in  1851,  took  any  partisan  line  in 

reference  to  the  Bill  c.f  tliat  year,  2898 Belief  of  witness'  father  in  1821,  and  of  the 

commoners  generally,  that  fence  month  and  winter  heyning  went  with  the  removal  of  the 

deer,  2899,  2900.  2903-2905 Circumstance  of  Mr.  Montague  Smith  having  given 

a  decided- 
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Compton,  Francis.    (Analysis  oF  his  Evidence) — continued. 

a  decided  opinion  that  the  Act  of  1851  did  prewrve  the  forest  law  connected  with  the 
det-r ;  since  this  opinion  there  has  been  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  9900-2902. 

Uesult  of  inqniriesi  by  witness  that  on  small  holdings,  such  as  from  five  to  ten  acres,  a 
man  might  keep  a  cow  per  acre  with  the  aid  of  his  common  righis,  3906—2908— — 
ReincTal  of    large  quantities  of  old    timber  in   witness'  time,  fir-trees   having  been 

planned  instead,   2911,  2912 Successful  growth  of  young  oak  trees  in  Savemake 

Park,  although  there  arc  a  great  many  deer  and  cattle  there ;  belief  that  these  trees  were 

planted,  2914-2919.  2966,  2967 Great  interference  of  some  iuclosures  with  the  rights 

of  way,  2920-2922. 

Very  little  pasture  in  lands  thrown  out  of  inclosure,  this  being  no  compensation  for  the 
inclosiire  of  open  lands;  grounds  for  this  conclusion,  2933,  2934.  2945-2959.  2977,  2978 

Decided  misapprehension  of  the  commoners  in  1851  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Act ; 

ihe  smaller  commoners  were  not   represHnted   when    the  Bill  was   under  consideration, 

2933-2935.  2996-2999.  3016 Concurrence  in  the  view  of  the  commoners  that  the  Act 

should   be  amended,  and  that  fnr'her  inclosures  should  not  be  allowed  under  a  rolling 
power;  species  of  confiscation  if  this  power  were  fully  exercised,  2938-2942.  2987-3001. 

3013-3016 Obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  a  rolling  power  without  depreciating  the  rights 

of  pasture,  2945-2959. 

Practice  of  cutting  down  the  fir  trees  in  about  forty  years  after  planting,  2960,  2961 

Very  few  young  trees  growing  up  in  the  old  woods,  2962 Objections  to  fences 

round  small  parts  of  the  old  woods  so  as  to  preserve  the  young  trees,  2963,  29^4 ■ 

Injurious  effect  of  fern-cutting   as  regards   young   trees,  2965 Advantige   of  some 

organisation  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  forest  and  of  the  exercise  of  common  rights, 
2968-2970.  3009 Room  for  greatly  improving  the  waste  by  drainage,  2970-2972. 

Large  proportion  of  the  uninclosed  land,  which  consists  of  heath,  and  is  almost  value- 
less as  pasture,  2973-2976 Great  harm  done  to  the  soil  by  the  right  of  cutting  turf, 

2979,  2980.  2983.  2986.  3038 Inclosure  of  nearly  all  the  j^rood  land,  the  heath  land 

being  left  out,  2981,  2982 Considerable  value  of  the  rights  o(  turbary  in  the  case  of 

small  cottagers;  difficulty  of  compensation,  as  by  means  of  fuel  grants  over  the  growing 
woods,  2983-2986.  3035-3040. 

Explanation  that  witness  does  not  attach  blame  to  the  Office  of  Woods,  the  department 

having  done  nothing  but  what  it  believed  to  be  its  duty,  2992 Necessity  of  soipe 

amendment  of  the  Act  of  1851,  else   the  small  commoners  may  disappear  altogether, 

2993-3004.  3013-3016 Decided  diminution  of  the  value  <^  the  pasture  rights  by  the 

inclosures  since  1851,  though  not  carried  out  up  to  the  point  when  a  rolling  power  comes 
into  play,  3000-3004. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  great  value  of  the  rights  of  common  to  the  small  free- 
holders and  tenants,  so'  that  in  fact  it  would  not  be  possible  to  compensate  them,  3005 

go  1 2 Explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  commoners  felt  constrained  to 

approve  a  Bill  in  1871  for  a  severrtnee  of  rights,  3017.  3032-3034 Apprehension  lest, 

in  the  event  of  a  severance,  the  commoners  would  greatly  suffer,  the  proportion  of  total 
value  claimed  by  the  Crown  being  unduly  large,  3018-3023. 

Further  reference  to  the  legal  right  of  the  Crown  as  to  winter  heyning  and  fence 
month ;  question  considered  hereon  whether  the  commoners  might  not  be  allowed  pasture 
for  the  whole  year  provided  they  recognised  the  Crown's  right  by  a  small  payment, 
3043-303 >• 

Constitution  of  Committee.  Influential  representation  of  the  commoners  upon  the  present 
Committee  ;  witness  however  laises  no  objection  on  this  score,  Hon.  J.  K.  MowardSjQ. 
881-887. 

Ctfse  of  Linwood  Inclosure.  Very  little  pastnre  in  the  Copse  of  Linwoood  Inclosure  since 
it  has  been  thrown  out.  Charter  3455-3461. 

Corlin,  George  B.  Letter  from  Mr.  Corbin,  dated  2nd  June  1875,  protesting,  on  entomo- 
logical grounds,  against  any  further  inclosure  of  the  forest,  App.  275. 

Cost  of  Management.     See  Erpenditure. 

Cottagers.    There  are  nineteen  cottagers  on  Mr.  Eyre's  estate  who  exercise  rights  of  pasture,  1 

■  &c.,  and  vvlio  are  thereby  enabled  to  live  in  a  comfortable  and  independent  manner,  their 
wages  as  labourers  being  1 1  j.  or  12  s.  a  week,  Smit/i  3487  etseq. 

See  also  Commoners,  t^c.       Small  Fredtolders  and  Oceupiers. 

Cowper- Temple,  il/r.  {Member  of  the  Committee).  Draft  Report  proposed  by  Mr.  Cowper- 
'i'emple,  but  not  adopted.  Rep.  xvi-xviii. 

34»'  O  O  3  Crown, 
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Crown,  The  (Forestal  Rtoara,  4re.) : 

1.  Explanatory  Statements  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of  Woodt,  S(v.,  as  to  the 

Extent,  Chareicter,  and  Valm  of  the  Foreslal  Rights  and  other  Rights  of 
the  Crown, 

2.  Evidence  of  Commoners  and  Others  at  Variance,  on  several  Grounds,  with 

the  foregoing  Conclusions. 
3.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  by  the  Committee. 

1 .  ExploHatory  Statewients  on  the  part  of  the  Office,  of  Woods,  Ife.,  tu  to  the  Exttnt, 
Character,  and  Value  of  the.  Foreslal  Rights  and  other  Bights  of  the  Creum : 

Explanatory  statement  showing  the  position,  respectively,  of  the  Grown  and  of  the 
public  in  reg&rd  to  the  Crown  estates  generally  ;  surrender  ol  tlie  rents  by  the  Crown  in 

consideration  of  the  Civil  List,  Watson  4 Comment  upon  the  distinction  constantly 

drawn  between  the  n£;hts  of  the  public  and  the  rights  of  the  Crown;  argument  that  the 
latter  are  really  exercised  (or  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  or  of  the  state  at  large,  ib. 
\o,  11. 

Quotations  from  "  Manwood  "  as  showing  bis  definition  of  a  forest  and  of  forest  laws  ; 
coBclssion  as  to  the  paramount  character  of  the  Crown's  rights  as  compared  with  the 

common  rights,  Watson  \%-io Statement  showing  that  doivn  at  least  to  the  year 

1670  the  rights  of  forest  were  of  an  oppressive  and  onerous  character,  ib.  iOi 

Argument  that  the  7th  section  of  the  Act  of  1851  saves  the  fjrestal  rights  of  the  Crown, 
except  the  right  to  deer,  and  that  the  Ant  did  not  by  any  means  abandon  the  former  in 

giving  up  the  latter,  Wa«<m  101-137 Conclusicn  as  to  tlie  furestal  right  continuing 

as  regards  certain  other  Hnimals  besides  deer,  and  as  to  winter  heyning  and  fence  month 
not  having  exclusive  leference  to  the  latter,  ib,  112-137. 

Reservation  of  tlie  forestal  rights  by  the  Act  of  185I,  whatever  Lord  Seymour  or  Mr. 

Gardiner  may  have  said  to  the  contrary,  JSfon.  J.K.Howard  762-765.  7<S8-797 

Reference  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Vrckary  Gibbs  and  and  Sir  Thomas  Plumer  in  i860  that 
the  rights  of  the  Crown  were  paramount  over  those  of  ths  co'ninoners,  I'J.  774,775. 

Existence  of  forest  ri^rhts  over  a  large  extent  of  country  outside  the  boundary  of  both 
the  early  perambulations  of  the  forest,  Cumberbatch  1047. 

Extent  of  witness'  knowledge  of  the  New  Fore>t,  and  of  the  relative  rights  of  the 
Crown  and  the  commoners  ;  when  he  siave,  evidence  before  the  Committee  ol  1848-49  he 

knew  very  little  of  forest  law,  Glutton  1174-1179.  1224-1336 Reference  to  a  certain 

l^al  opinion  given  many  years  ago  by  i*ir  Vickary  Gibbs  and  Sir  Thomas  Flumer  as 
being' tlie  basis  of  witness'  recent  calculations  as  to  the  value  of  the  Crown's  rights  and 

the  commoners' rights  I'fc  1175,  1176 Explanation  that  witness  does  not  abide  by 

(^e  opinion  expressed  in  1^49  that  one-half  in  value  should  go  to  tiie  Crown  and  one*half 
to  the  commoners  ;  he  was  not  then  aware  of  the  value  of  the  forestal  tights,  ib.  1224, 
1286.  1336-1339.  1366-1370' 

Reapects  in  which  the  rights  of  the  lord  of  a  manor  are  not  so  extensive  or  valuable  as 

.  the  Crown's  forestal  rights  in  the  case  of  the  New  Forest,  Clutton  1233-1243 Analogy 

to  soiBC  extent  between  the  circamstences  of  the  New  Forest  and  of  Wychwood 
and  other  inclosure,  as  regards  the  compensation  to  be  awarded  to  the  Crown,  U>.  1291- 
1296. 

Explanation  that  tJie  opinion  of  Sir  Vickary  Gibbs  and  Sir  Thomas  Plumer  was  known 
to  witness  in  1868,  when  he  appeared  before  the  House  of  Lords'  Committee,  Clutton  2058^ 

2062.  2086,  2087 Further  statement  to  the  effect  that  when  witness  gave  an  estimate 

of  the  value  of  the  Crown  rightfl  in  1849,  he  ^^^^  "(^^  taken  the  forestal  rights  suffi- 
ciently into  account,  and  that  the  estimate  in  question  was  given  under  peculiar 
circumstances  whiih  militated  againstits  strict  accuracy,  ib.  2o6g-2o8i. 

2.-  Evidence  of  Commoners  and  Others  at  Variance,  on  several  Grounds,  with  the 
foregoing  Conclusions: 

Power  of  the  Crown  previously  to  the  Act  of  1851  to  put  forest  laws  in  force  by  whicH 

the  full  exercise  of  common  rights  might   be  abridged,  Esdaile  1651 Statement  that 

until  1867  forestal  la»s  or  rights  were  never  claimed  over  a  very  large  area  of  the  forest, 

-    t6.  1658,  1659 Sommary  of  the  powers  and  rights  of  the  Crown  and  commoners, 

respectively,  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  of  1851,  i/>.  1687-1689. 

Good  grounds  of  the  commoners  in  1851  for  concluding  that  with  the  removal  oi'  the 

deer  all  forest  rights  should  cease,  Esdaile  1703,  1704.  1706.  1711 Approval  of  the 

{ureaeivation  of  some  of  the  forest  laws  not  connected  with  the  deer,  such  as  the  verderers^ 
cicHirt,  ib.  1707-1710. 

Comments  upon  certain  evidence  of  Mr.  Clut'on  in  1849  as  being  entirely  opposed  to 

statements  by  him  before  the  preseat  CoiBBUttee,  Esdaile  17.18.  1729 DitiTefent  views 

expressed  by  Mr.  Clutton  at  different  times  as  to  the  value  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  in 
the  New-  Forest;  much  larger  value  placed  bjK  him  oa  the  rights  ofcoounon  in  1849  thaa 
in  1876,  lA.  1729.  1737, 1738.  1742, 1743. 
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Crown,  The  {Fokestal  ft/cHrs,  #•>.— coatinued, 

2.  Evidence  trf  Commoners  and  Qt/iers,  S[c. — continued. 

ExceptioiiR  further  taken  to  the  vipws  of  Mr.  Clutton  at  different  times  as  to  the  value 
of  the  land  and  fbrestal  rivhta;  great  excess  of  compensation  for  these  rights  if  the  Crown 

had  obtained  an  iiiclosure  of  14.000  acres,  ^Mfat/e  1894-1898.2005-2007 Position 

of  a  quaei  lord  of  the  manor  in  which  the  Crown  was  left  by  the  Act  of  1851,  ib.  1949, 

1950.  2001-2004 Excess  of  compeiisatiiin  for  the  foreslj^l  rights  by  the  inclosares  of 

10,000  acr«<,  unjen  average  land  were  taken,  ib.  2005-2007.  2015-2017 Limitation 

of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  previously  to  -  i'85i  to  the  deer  and  timber,  ib.  2031, 
2032. 

Grounds  fur  concluding  that  Mr.  Watson  is  in  error  in  his  argument  as  to  the  para- 
mount character  of  the  Crown's  rights,  and  as  to  the  origin  of  the  forestal  lights,  Esdaile 
2ii2-eii6— — DiKtinct  understaniiing  <tf  Mr.  Castlenan,  Mr.  Compton  (who  is  now 
dead),  and  Lord  Melmesbury,  that  with  the  removal  of  the  deer  the  deer  laws  should  go, 

including  fence  month  and  winter  heyning,  ib.  2131,  2132.  8163,  2164 Summary  of 

the  claims  put  forward  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  at  different  times;  if  they  weie  all  en- 
forced, noticing  would  remain  to  the  commoners,  ib.  2143,  2144 Further  reference  to 

Mr.  Clution's  valuation  in  i86g,  in  which  he  placed  the  eommoners*  interest  in  the 
forest  at  one-half,  ib.  2158. 

Statement  as  to  the  petitioners  against  the  Bill  of  1851  having  understood  that  all 
forestal  rights  were  to  e;o  with  the  removal  of  the  deer;  lefereuce  hereon  to  the  action 
of  Messrs.  Pritt&  Company,  and  to  their  bill  of  costs,  as  agents  for  the   petitioners, 

£«(fajfc  2159-2175 rAdmission  as  to  the  Bill  or  Act  of  1851   not  containing  any 

express  abolition  of  winter  heyning  and  fence  month ;  statement  on  the  other  hand  by 

Mr.  Gardiner  in  1851,  that  all  deer  laws  should  be  done  away  with,  ib.  2176-2182 

Explanation  that  witness  hns  no  objection  whatever  to  the  maintenance  of  forestal  rights, 
other  than  the  winter  Ikeyning  and  tence  momh,  ib.  2222-2225. 

Calculation  showing  a  total  of  138.050 1,  as  the  estimated  value  of  the  Crown's  rights, 

upon  the  basis  assumed  by  Mr.  Clutton  in   1849,  Squarey  2350-2353* Concurrenoe 

in  the  foregoing  estimate,  save  us  regards  the  right  of  growing  timber,  witness  putting 
the  total  value  at  119,425  i,  A'«i  2353.  2356. 

Result  of  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Pink  and  witness,  that  the  Crown  has  considerably 

in  -excess  of  half  the  value  of  the  forest,  Squarey  2957 Estimate  or'  one-fourteenth  as 

the  value  ol  the  rights  of  tlie  Crown  as  lord  of  the  manor,  ib.  2360. 

.  Conclusion  that  the  Crown's  interest  in  (he  New  Forest'  is  not  nearly  so  much  as  one- 
half  the  value  of  the  forest,  as  computed   by  Mr.  Clutton  in   1849,  Troo//ey  2617-2620 

In  detailed  support  of  this  conclusion  he  submits  to  the  Committee  n  report  recently 

prepared  by  him,  setting  forth  the  relative  interests  of  the  Cr^wn  and  commoners,  to. 
2621— — Concurrence  generally  of  witness  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Squarey  and  Mr.  Pink, 
ib.  s64«-26e5_ 

Circumstance  of  Mr.  Montague  Smith  having  given  a  decided  opinion  that  the  Act  of 
\%f,\  did  preserve  the  forest  law  connected  with  the  deer;  since  this  opinion  there  has 
been  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  Compton  2900-2902. 

Argument  that  tlie  Crown  property  is  held  by  the  Crown  as  trustee  for  the  public; 
adoption  of  this  view  by  the  H-iuse  of  Commons  in  the  case  of  the  Thames  Embankment, 
Fawcett  3660-3555- 

8.  Conclusions  and  Rtoommendations  by  the  Committee: 

Resolutions  tvith  a  view  to  a  limitation  of  the  area  to  be  inclosed  on  the  part  of  the 

Crown,  Bep.  iii Resolntion  also  that  all  rights  of  the  CriKwn  reserved  under  the  Act  of 

William  the  Third  and  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  except  as  suggested  by  the  Committee  to 

be  modified,  be   maintained,  ib, Also  that  in  the  event  of  any  future  severance  of 

interests  the  limitations  proposed  to  be  plaeed  on  the  exercise  of  rights  of  the  Crown 
isfaouid  in  no  wny  prejudice  the  claims  of  the  Orown,  ib, 

Sfe  alfo  Act  14  ^  15  Vict.  c.  76.  BUI  0/I86I.  Bilk  of  IBTl.  Commissioners 
0/  Woods,  ^c.  Commoners,  ^c.  Deer.  Disafforestation  and  Allotment.  Drift 
of  the  Forest.  JEipping  Forest.  Fence  Month  and  Winter  Heyning.  Gardiner, 
Mr.  Inckmtres  and  Plantations  Private  Land.  Public,  The.  Roods 
and  Highioays. 

Cultivation  of  tlie  Soil.     Belief  that  if  there  were  •  disa£R>restation  and  an  allotment  to  the 
Crown   very  little  of  the  land  would  be  devo led  to  agricultural  purposes,  Clutton  1319. 

1350-1358 Very  poor  character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  land,  so  that  it  could 

hardly  be  cultivated  profitably;  opinion  of  Mr.  George  Morrison  (a  local  cultivator) to 
this  effect,  Fawcett  3573.  3587. 

Cumberbatch,  Lawrence  Henry.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  Deputy  Surveyor 

of  the  NewTorest  since  1849;  889-891 Large  number  and  great  variety  of  claims 

submitted  by  the  commoners  in  the  forest  before  the  Commission  appointed  previously  to 
341.  O  O  4  the 
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Bepurt,  1875 — continued. 

Cumberbateh,  Lawrence  Henry.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

the  Deer  Removal  Act,  892-898 Enforcement  from  time  to  time  of  the  rights  of  the 

Crown  as  to  winter  heyning,  both  under  the  Act  59  Geo.  3  and  the  Act  of  1851 ;  drifu 

of  the  forest  for  the  purpose,  889-912 Absence  of  any  clearance  of  the  forest  in  fence 

month  within  the  memory  of  man,  903,  904. 

Reference  to  the  obligation  of  inclosing  in  each  case  not  less  than  300  acres  as  a 
check  upon  the  Crown  taking  good  land  exclusively,  913,  914— Explanation  on  the 
subject  of  driftways  between  inclosures  and  the  question  of  the  public  right  to  use  them 

as  highways,  914-919 Incre»gecl  cost  ot  fencing  if  the  inclosures  might  be  reduced 

below  300' acres;  advantage  otiierwisp,  920— —Very  little  profit  hitherto  from  the  in- 
closures made  since  1851  ;  prospect  ot  considerable  profit  in  course  of  years,  921,  922. 
982-985. 

Evidence  iu  support  of  the  opinion  that  many  of  the  old  natural  woods  should  be 
temporarily  inclosed  in  order  that  a  succession  of  younv  and  self-sown  trees  might  p;row 

up  in   them,  923-931.  943,  944.  956.   966-971 Several  insiances  of  clumps  of  old 

trees  being  left  in  inclosures ;   complete  woods  also  left  standing  in  some  cases,  927. 

932-942 Necessity  of  cutting  down  dead  and  decaying  timber;  satisfactiun  of  fiiel 

lights  thereby,  927-929. 

Equally  fine  timber  produced  by  planted  trees  as  by  self-sown  trees,  945 Failure 

of  former  attempts  to  sow  tbe  plantations  with  acorns ;  wholesale  destruction  by  mice, 

946-948 Great  damage  to  self-grown  trees  by  cattle,  949.  1011-1013 Excellent 

protection  to  young  trees  by  the  holly,  950 Rapid  spread  of  fir  trees  through  the  forest ; 

doubt  as  to  this  being  due  to  the  removal  of  the  deer,  95i-954< 

Estimate  of  about  5,000  acres  as  the  area  covered  by  old  natural  timber,  955.  966 

Means  of  supplving  fuel  otherwise  than  by  tbe  ordinary  thinnings  of  oak,  957-959 

Provision  formerly  of  hay  for  the  deer  from  New  Park,  and  not  from  any  open  laud 

inclosed    for  the    purpose,    960.  972-975 Improving  pasturage  in  the  thrown-out 

inclosures  accordingly  as  the  trees  and  bushes  are  thinned,  961,  962. 

Considerable  economy  feasible  on  the  score  of  staff  if  there  were  a  disafforestation,  and 

a  partition  of  rights,  963-965 Limited  prejudice  to  the  commoners  by  a  gradual  or 

partial  inclosure  of  the  old  woods ;  compensation  by  reducing  the  ris^ht  of  inclosare 
otherwise,  966-971. 

Pecuniary  gain  to  the  Crown  by  the  removal  of  the  deer;  loss  In  a  sentimental  and 

picturesque  point  of  view,  972-981 Entire  failure  of  attempts  to  grow  larch  in  the 

forest,  986-989 Difficulty  also  in  the  case  of  Spanish  chestnut,  990 Obstacle  to 

growing  timbei:  for  hop-poles  as  a  means  of  profit,  991-996 Explanation  as  to  hazel 

not  being  grown  in  the  forest  for  the  purpose  of  sale.  997-1000. 

Due  consideration  given  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  to  the  question  of  suitable 

timber  for  planting,  1001-1003 Great  mischief  still  done  by  mice  where  acorns  are 

sown,  1004-1007 Question  considered  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  inclose  land 

where  self-sown  fir  is  spreading,  the  cattle  doing  great  injury  to  the  young  trees,  1008- 
1024. 

[Second  Examination.]— Further  statement  as  to  tbe  improvement  in  course  of  time 

in  the  pasturage  after  inclosures    have    been  thrown  out,  1025-1029 Information 

relative  to  tbe  deep  and  wide  drains  by  which  some  of  the  inclosures  are  intersected ; 

exceptional  instances  of  catile  having  been  lost  in  the  drains,  1030-1034 Explanation 

as  to  the  fern  not  bemg  retained  as  a  protection  to  tlie  young  oaks ;  sale  of  fern  to  the 
population,  to  whom  it  is  valuable  as  litter,  1035-1040.  1117. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  boundaries  of  the  forest,  as  shown  on  a  certain  map; 
reference  hereon  to  tbe  first  and  second  perambulation  of  the  forest  in  the  reign  of 

Edw»rd  the  First,  1041-1047 Existence  of  forest  rights  over  a  large  extent  of  country 

outside  the  boundary  of  both  perambulntions,  1047 Conclusion  as  to  common  rights 

peitaining  to  some  65,000  acres,  1048 Exanimation  relative  to  a  survey  and  map  by 

Mr.  Trimmer,  and  a  report  by  him  in  1849;  inaccuracy  of  this  map  in  including  as  oak 
land  variou:)  parts  of  the  forest  inclosed  or  proposed  to  be  inclosed,  1049-1075. 

Denial  that  old  and  beautiful  timber  has  been  largely  cleared  away  in  various  inclosures 
since  witness  has  been  deputy  surveyor ;  explanation  of  the  extent  to  which  removal  has 

gone  in  some  instances,  1076-1082 Greater  value  of  the  old  natural  timber  standing 

than  cut,  1083 Practice  as  to  witness  pointing  out  to  Mr.  Howard  tbe  land  most  fit 

for  inclosure,  1084,  1085. 

Limited  extent  to  which  any  old  woods  were  included  in  a  list  of  nine  inclosures 

sanctioned  in  June  1870;  1086,  1087 Sanction  of  about  7,000  acres  of  inclosure  in 

March   1866,  Mark  Ash  having  been  then  proposed   for  inclosure  but  subsequently 

rejected,  1088-1095 Reference  to  a  proposal  by  the  House  of  Lords*  Commitiee  of 

1868  that  all  "  existing  "  inclosures  should  be  taken  as  part  of  an  allotment  to  the  Crown ; 
exclusion  in  such  case  of  ail  common  rights  in  respect  of  this  land,  1091-1096 — — 
Explanations  in  regard  to  different  gates  and  roadways;  facility  to  the  public  as  to 


obtaining  keys,  1097-1110. 
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Report,  i6js— continued. 


Cumberbatchf  Lawrence  Henry.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Troubletome  population  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaulieu  and  Brockenharst ;  difficulty 

in  keeping  the  cattle  out  of  the  inclosures  in  this  locality,  1109-1113 Heavy  expense 

necessarily  incurred  by  the  Crown  in  the  collection  of  agistment  dues,  11 14-1 116 

Successful  growth  of  young  oaks  where  the  hollies  and  thorn  bushes  are  thick  and  pro- 

tect  them  agamst  the  cattle,   lilj-iiao.   1134-1126 Leas  necessity  for  fences  in 

former  times  when  there  were  fewer  cattle,  I  I2i— -Beauty  of  the  old  woods  as  planted 
by  the  hand  of  nature;  doubt  as  to  the  aid  of  cattle  being  desirable  so  as  to  produce 
irregularity  of  outline,  1131-1126. 

AdTantage  of  a  right  to  inclose  much  less  than  300  acres  when  it  is  intended  to  rraew 

an  old  wood,  1127-1130 Keference  to  certain  very  large  inclosures  as  being  away 

from  the  residences  of  commoners,  save  at  one  point ;  excellent  pasture  in  this  locality 

by  means  of  Balmer  Lawn,  1131-1136 Explanation  and  defence  of  witness'  action 

in  recommending  the  selection  of  the  best  land  for  the  growth  of  timber ;  very  poor  land 
also  selected,  as  in  Knight  Wood,  1137-1154.  1 156. 

Statement  relative  to  the  expenditure  in  drainage  out  of  the  Southampton  and  Dor- 
chester Railway  fiind,  and  the  stop  put  to  further  outlay,  1 1 55 Reason  for  witness' 

advice  in  1853  m  regard  to  the  selection  of  land  so  as  to  "  diminish  "  the  common  rights ; 
this  did  not  fuUy  express  his  meaning,  1156 Very  large  population  (20,000  and  up- 
wards) living  wiuiin  the  forest;  great  importance  to  these  people  of  the  employment  in 
inclosing  and  fencing,  1157,  HS^*  1161-1163. 

Expediency  of  the  present  suspensory  state  of  things  as  to  inclosure  being  promptly 

settled  one  way  or  the  other,  1158 Facility  of  compensatint;  the  numerous  small 

commoners  for  giving  up  their  rights  of  pasture,  1159,  1 160 Grounds  for  concluding 

that  the  mice  would  not  destroy  the  acorns  in  the  natural  woods  if  inclosed  temporarily, 

1164 Exercise  of  foresial  righu  over  about  2,000  acres  of  private  land;  practice  of 

shooting  annually  over  these  lands  so  as  to  maintain  the  Crown's  rights,  1165-1167. 


D. 

Dean  Forett.  Circumstance  of  the  commoners  in  the  case  of  Dean  Forest  having  aup- 
ported  an  enactment  making  declaration  as  to  the  winter  heyning  and  fence  month, 
nateon  25. 

Dmayed  Timber.     Expediency  of  increased  power  of  cutttng  down  old  and  decayed  timber, 

Hon.  J.  K,  Howard  847-852 Necessity  of  cutting  down  dead  and  decaying  timber ; 

satisfitction  of  fuel  rights  thereby,  Cumberbatch  927-929. 

DbER  : 

1.  Danube  formerly  done  by  the  Deer  ;  Effect  of  a  fuU  Exercise  by  the  Crown 

fjfUe  Right  to  stock  this  Forett  with  Deer. 

2.  Question  at  to  the  Inclosures  allowed  under  the  Act  of  1861  having  been  fair 

Compensation  for  the  Removal  of  the  Deer. 

3.  Q^estion  as  to  Owners  or  Commonert  having  had  a  Right  to  Ull  Deer. 

1.  Damage  formerly  done  by  the  Deer;  Effect  of  a  full  Exercite  by  the  Crown  of  its 
Right  to  stock  the  Forest  with  Deer: 

lUght  of  the  Crown  to  keep  an  unlimited  number  of  deer  ;  injury  thereby  to  the  rights 
of  pasture,  Watson  30.  37.  411-47— ^Serious  injury  done  by  the  deer  to  the  fences,  so 

that  the  proprietors  were  anxious  for  their  removal,  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  367 Little, 

if  any,  vwue  of  the  commoners  right  of  pasture  if  a  full  stock  of  deer  had  been  kept,  ib. 
371-376-  776,  777 Injury  to  the  small  commoners  as  well  as  the  large,  by  the  de- 
predations of  Uie  deer,  ib.  639,  640. 

Necessity  of  the  proprietors  formerly  keepiag  up  very- high  fences  as  a  protection 

against  the  deer.  Stead  1547 Wretched  stute  oi  the  deer  in  1848 ;.  too  many  have 

been  kept;  death  of  300  in  one  year,  Esdaile  1674. 

Effect  of  the  paramonnt  right  to  keep  an  unlimited  number  of  deer  in  practically  ex« 
eluding  cattle,  Chitton  3083-3085. 

Reference  to  the  Crown's  right  of  keeping  deer  as  being  "  paramount,"  or  unlimited, 
only  in  theory,  and  as  not  ezckraiag  the  commoners'  cattle  in  the  summer,  Esdaile  2139. 
3305-2269 — —limit  of  the  number  of  deer  by  the  pasturage  available  in  winter,  the 

pasture  in  summer  being  available  for  cattle  ai.  well,  fFoolley  2662-2664 Good  done 

oy  the  deer  to  the  pasture  in  the  open  forest,  LoveU  2785. 

341.  Vt  a.  Quettion 
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2,  Quettiott  at  t0  the  Ltet0tunt>  aBoto$d 'uader>  tke^Act  t^AdAl  hmmt^beemfeur 
CompensatiBmfor  the  Bemavml  of  tiu  Deer : 

Behtflt  to  the  commoiiera  und^r  the  Actof  1^51-,  iirthttt tiiey'aterTeliev«d'fVom'the 
btirttien  of'  the  deer  orer  theirlandB,  w<ril»t  they  have  their'rights  of' common' prsserred 
t0  theiA,  Wb<»o«'2o— — UhreasonaMeness'inthe  coutoioaers  ddiaaing'a'rlgfat  of  comntoa 
fifT  twelve  munths  instead  of  six  monthsj  because  they  are  reHeved  frotn  tlie  burthen  of 
the  deer,  ib.  206.  25^-^— Dissent  from  the  view  thai  tlie  Cro  vn  obtained  a'very  aab- 
stantiul  advantage,  without  giving  up  anything  in  retdrdj  by  the  right  of 'planting  on  am 
additioDfti  area  o(  10,000  acres»  ib,  -208^292 '-x—Uental  that >th«  arrangement  poposed 
it»  lyjSg  was  aubstantiaily  the  sacae  as^tlMt  a«w  olutiaaed';  thatis^  ar-regardsiihe  relative 
oonoessiun  to>tbe  oetniMHMirs  and  ooapeMsatioa'to  the  Crown  oni'thereiiiovalof'thdideer, 
ibi  2!i4-3S9t 

Much  larger  compensatian  to  which  the  Crown  would  have  been  entitled,  if  in  place  of 
the  mere  removal  of  the  deer  the  foresi  had  been  disutfbrested ;  illostratlotr  in  the  case  of 
}ik\nmm\i,Wooiaier,  6cc.,.B«ih.Ji  K.  i/^Hcard- 241),  244 — —Optnioa  that  the  sMtlement 
of'  1^5-1  was '  very  prejudicial  to>tb»  interests' of  the' Crown,.  witneMisobmkiing  that' Ae 
prenousright  of  keeping,  an.  unlimiled  stock  W4i»  ezceeditigiy  valuable,  thoagh  not  in  the 
seaae:  of  money  profit,!^  36b<367.  399-^406 — ^Bqoal  beDefit^-ut  leasts ,  to '  the.  Isoal 
proprietors  ae  to  the  Crown  by  the-  remwval  of  the  deer;  ib,  8«5-8ioj.8^.  877,  B78. 

Provision  formerly  of  hay  for  the  deer  iVom  New  Pdrk^  and  nat'fitom  any  open  Iknd 
indosed  for  the  purpose ;  coaaidemble  valoe  of  the  hay  coasumed,  Oumberbatck,  960. 
972-975— —Peouniiiry  gain  t©  the- down  by  the  removal  of  the  detr;.  loss  ioa 
sendinenta^  aad  picturesqutr  point  ofiview^.ii.  972>98l. 

Arenment  that  the  right  to'keep  deer  was  more  valuable  tb  the-C>rown  than  th^-right 
t6-'inclose-i0,ooo  acres,  C/a««fHS2~i«03'.  i2^7i'i3o7.  1359-1364. 

Exceptions  t£ken  to  certain  st'itetnents  by  Mr.  Piiinn  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of 
Woods,  as  to  the  value  of  ihe  unlimited  right  of  the  Crown  tu  keep  deer ;  limited  number 

which  the  forest  could  support,  £sdaile  1773-1776 Greater  injury  to  the  commoners' 

rights  by  the  plantiug  of  10,000  acres  than  by  Uie  deer,  ib,  2033,  2034. 

Grounds  for  estimating  the  value  of  the 'right  of  keeping  deer  at  15*.  per  head  for 
3,000  deer ;  that  is,  at  twenty-live  years'  purchase,  5t),25o  L,  Square}/  2351-2353  ^^ 
Great  excess  in  awarding  to  the  Crown  an  allotment  of  four-fifths  iu  respect  of  the  right 
.  ta  beep  deer^  t&.  .236(V-236s; 

Rfeferetrce  -to  a  petition  by'Lord  Malmesbury;  Mr.  Morant;  and  others  itu 851,  a^idbt 
the  Bill  of  that  year;  that  is,  a«  regards  the  question  of  injury  by  the  deer;  ^afton 

.  mm- 

8.  Quettiorfatto  (Mnert  er  Commonirrt  having  had  a  Right  ta  kSVDierr 

Belief  that  no  owners  or  comtnoners  had  a  rii;ht  to  kill  deer ;  reference  heicon  to  a 
statement  before  the  Select  Committee  of  1848-49  that  Mr.  Compton  gnve  up  a  conw 
petition  entered  into  with  the  Office  of  Woods,  and  killed  the  deer,   Watton  3)-4i:' 
4«W9' 

:See  also  Act  14  4r  15  Vieii  <\!  76)         Cdntntomn-'^-.       (Stvmn,   The,         Fence 
AhiithanidJfinti^'Sryninf:        Jwgtentrw  and  'FHinte^ions,:^ 

Deer^  Bammni  Act;    See  Act  14.^  15  .ViUr.c~^§.■■ 

JietmX"  Wood,^   The  old  timber'  has  becn.laft^  in  Denny   Wood.  Inclosurer  Hon,  J.  K. 

Howard  701 Exception  t&kento  the  inctosareof  oldlimberat  De^uoy.Wood ;  limited 

quantity  cut.  down  inm  iking,  the  inclosure,  JiwAi/wo/i  1396.^1400 ^The  under!>rowth 

will  soon  become  like  a  jufigle  in  con.sequence  oflhV  indosure  of  the  wood,  L'ovell  2730, 
2731^ Belief  as  to  Denuy  Wood  having  been  left  staadiiig  owing  t6  the  Resolutbn  of 

'    the  House  ofCommOtis  ill  1871^  ib'.  2841.  2843.. 

DlUNfFPOlCBSVdTION'AtfO  AMi9nm»IT: 

1.  Evidence  in  favour  of  a  Severance  of-JH^htir  and'cf'a  ffbttffiregttttiott  akd 

Attutmanti  if'^Act  of  IBOOi  atrntadAereditm. 
2..  Q^ectionato  ^iafbrtitutimt 3 ■  Itgitry -thereby.  t»'Uit  Oo$lumn»rt^amt^  to 

the  Public  at  large..,  ■  ,       ■  : 

8.  Emedieufaf  ofrdut  PruUettM  of,,tke,Cnmtle  Bij^ftU^M^htABomtqf^tdtimate 

Partition. 

n  EMbmseinfkVow'of  a'SiM/remMttf'^  MffhUi  emiitof^ai>3i$a-ffbr^ 
AHotmmtt,- if  the 'Aat- of  I  tWl  bumtt^adhtfed  t»t 

Conclusion  that  the  oidyremiedy  f6r  theall^ged  grievances' of  tb^'commoiiers  if  they 

insist  on  disturbing  the  setll^nYent'under  the  Act  of  185I' is- a  general  disafforesiatton, 

with  such  an  allotment  to  the'CrewiiHsmsy  Ue  dkermined''by'an  -iotparCial  antl'  com- 

]  jistafft  tribunal  to  be  a  just  equivalent  for  its  fights  and  interests,  Hoiu  J.  K,  Howard  ^75. 

'  Purther 
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,£uah«rie9DtoiUMMti>»ttl)e«aily.aUeriMktites>«ie'^,oHfi7<ont  tfa  Act  of  ^iito  its 
.,i^tegoty„ol,k>  arparMe  Uie  Ciiown  rights  frooiitbe^oiDaMMi  i(ifhi«>^>WMl  (o.comp«iiMte:the 

former  by  an  allotment,  H,on,  J.  K.  Hoioard  ^lo-^iQ.  547,  550.  564-566— —B«iitflhat 
,  saUfiactipn  can  I}«Qt  be  .given  to  .the  cQmjnonfrs  by.jentirely  separatjilg  their  ii^tereBts 

from  tliosdsDfthe  jCrown,  ^ind  by  a  complete  .disftffocestaJtion^  19,554-^57 Expediency 

of  a  separation  of  interests  on  other  than  sentimental  grounds,  such  as  the  antiquity  Qf.the 

forest, ».  558-563. 

Doubt  .88  to  disaSbrea.tAtion  .necf'ssarilyleading.  to.the.idestruction  of  the  open  forest 
as  now  enjoyed  by  the  public,  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  741-744. 

^Fi'ither  explanation  that  vHtness  advocates  a  coii  |>lete'di<8Mroi>estatioq,  arrd  an  entire 
separation  of  in^rests  il  the  Act  of  1851  be  not  Hdhered  to,  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  8  i^-Sij. 
•  85^-$55'-<''~'I'^>*dTantaeeM»fX)«tk)n  of  the  Oown,  in  >the  ercnt  of  'disaiibrestation, 
-lhop^li.fiQt^avii|g4Do)cBad4lielHU  are*  under  the  Act>«f  l<85i ,  46.  8«B,  Ssg. 

.    tWitnessottcemore  urges  upon  the  Committee  the  ex|)ediency  of  a  prompt  and  com' 
plete  separation  of  the  interests  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  commoners,  Hon.  J.  '£.  Howard 

Employment  of  witness  for  the  Crown  in  connection  with  the  disaffoFestation  of 
..Bainauh,  VVycbwood,  .WoQlmer»»nd. other  f^rcAtS);  Uirge.pmportion  of  the  area  ailott«d 

jto  the  .CuowJbin  i^acbioftJiese.cases.Cr/zt^ion.i  171^11 73.  ,11819.  i3ao-'< — Very  little  5«alua 
..of  the^ew  Forest  either  to  1  the  Crown  qx  c^iauoonei's  under. the  present  system  of 

coiifiicting  r;i.ght$,  astcompared  with  .ihe  value  to  each  if  there  were  «  severance  of  rights 

and  an  allotment  in  compensation  thereof,  ib.  1181.  1186-1191.  1209.  1211.  \i\-fy  .XilJ. 

1,219.  1318. 

Ezpediency  of  ,a  .«epaffatioD  .*f  rights  in  the  £«st, instance,  it  being  .aubaeiquantly 

detennined.  by  Parliament  what  form  the  allotment  4o  the  Crown  sh^  toke,  ,C7«»or 

;i  189-1191.  1811.  1.214-W19..  1885-1.4^7.  iai8..i^i-r—— Twofold  benefit  to  the  eom- 

moners  by  disafforestation.;  que«UMi\  conaidered  hereon,  as -to  the  alteration  to  be  .ivade 

thereby  on  the  score  of  right  of  pasture,  ib.  1220-1232. 

3.  Objections,  to  ZHsafforestatipn^i  fyptrtf  thereby  to  the  Commoners  and  toAh^ 
Public  at  large : 

Conclusion,  based  upon  Mr.  Howard's  Bill  of  1871,  that  if  tl)e.£oresttbe  peititioncd  it 
will  be  converted  sooner  or  later  into  private  property  and  will  cease  to  exist  as  a  forest, 

y«RMMoiri45i-«)459^ Bxpl«nMion'a8'regai<ds  eertain  etatements  in  a  pamphlet  by 

witaetsiin  iaronrof  a  partition  of  the  forest,  that  he  was  merely  setting  forth  the  views 
i-of  a  .fn«ad,>»A.  taoS-igis— ~Coi»clusion  that  partition  woold'  rM«»H,  sonner  er  later,  in" 
.tbeideatnictiei&  and  diamemberment  of  the-forest,  ib.  1512. 

Effect  of  disafforestation  in  destroying  the  independence,  and  leading  to  the. dis- 
appearance, of  the  small  freeholdtrs  and  commoners,  Jenkinion  1524,  1525;  Stead  1561. 

11565,  »566;  'JSedaile  i^S3,  1934;   Cempt«n  2*86-*890.  'a926-a§3o With  regard  to 

witnest' pamphlrt'Of  v97l,.it  was-writtenb^fore  theBiU  ef  Shat-year  was  made  pttblic, 
JsxAtnflon.  I53a-*i,594. 

Absence  of  any  ground  of  comparison  between  the  circumstances  of  the  New  Forest 
and  of  Dean,  Woolmer,  or  other  forests,  as  regards  the  question  of  dieafforestation, 
•EsdmhxQStof  1661- — iNataral alarm  bf  the  commoners  when  Mr.  Howard  in  his  report 
of.1867  reoetnmended  dieafforestation,  t6.  1777,  1778  Strong  deprecation  of- any 
allotment;  destruction  thereby  of  .the.ind«p<«d«Qce  «f.tbeJora»t  population, 46.  1933. 
J934. 

Opinion  expressed  by  .witness  in  1868,  and^tnitidhered  to,  that  a  complete  purtitien  of 
rights  would  be  better  than  a  contiiiuanoe.of  the  action  taken  under  the  statute  of  1851, 
Esdaile  2185, 2186  He  was,  and  is,  however,  strongly  opposed  to  a  general  ihclosure, 
end  submits  that  the  Act  should  be  amended  in  eqm'ty  to  the  commoners,  ib.  2185-2190 
.^—  Furdier.  deprecation  of  actual  -severance  as  sure  to  result  in  a  general  inclosure  and 
allotment,  ib.  2300. 

Opinion 'SlTon^lyrpposed  to  a  severance  by  Act  of  ParHament  df  the  common  rights 
from  the  Crown,  ri^ts, 'S'yttarfy  2336-2339-^-'— Very  inadequate  compensation  to  the 
.  .cemmoaecsjif  the.  1  liOoo.-acr^s now  inclosedjtogetlier  1  with  the -8,387  acres  tfarbwa  open, 
and  the  5,000  acres  of  ancient  w«od8,>  weK  «UoUcd(to  .the  Grown'  free<  of' common  rights, 
and  if  the  balance  «f  38,570  acres  were  allottecL^o^the  ooounower^,- ti..,2468-2470»  2473- 
2476. 

'Explanittton  as  regards  tbe  large  proportionate  x&lue  allotted  to  the  Ctown  under  the 
Wychwood  and  Whittlebury  Inclosures,  that  theve  is  no  analogy  between  these  cases  and 
.th»t»f.thpJ<ew.Ii9i)»«t,.Jflw%,868o-!a689.  .         : 

OfosNicle-toaiiy'readioooipensation'Of  the  -  •commoners  in-.theereat  of  a.|;e«era)  inclo- 

•QM,  IwMJla^.  a^rS3-47d6« fSi?*  ^818  r  CIraifften  ' 3605-30 lO^^^ot-DeoMed  objection 
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2.  Obfeetiont  to  DuafforettaiUm;  Infurtf  thereby,  ^e<— oontinned. 

to  any  severance  of  rights  whereby  the  Crown  would  have  an  allotment  to  deal  with  as 
it  pleased  ;  the  snre  result  would  be  to  mar  and  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  forest,  Lovell 
Z860-3864. 

Apprehension  lest,  in  the  event  of  a  severance,  the  commoners  would  greatly  suffer,  the 
proportion  of  total  value  claimed  by  the  Crown  being  unduly  lai^e,  CiMnp/oA  3018- 
3023. 

Opinion  that  the  public  would  not  be  compensated  by  disafforestatioa,  even  though 
the  present  revenue  were  thereby  increased  tenfold,  Fawcett  3558.  3570^-3572.  3599. 

8.  Eicpedimey  of  due  Protection  oj  the  Crown's  RightM  in  the  event  of  ultimate 
Partition; 

In  the  umdesirable  event  of  a  partition  of  the  forest  nothing  should  be  given  up  out 

of  the  just  rights  of  the  public  and  the  Crown,  Jenkinton  1406-1414.  1517,  1518 

Necessity  of  a  competent  legal  tribunal  if  the  forest  is  to  be  dealt  with  by  way  of  par- 
tition,  ib.  1414. 

See  also  Bere  Woods.       Epping  Forest.        Whittlebury  Forest.         fFoolmer  Forest. 
Wychwood  Forest. 

Dis'inelosures.  Circumstances  under  which  4,051  acres  were  thrown  out  in  the  spring  of 
1851 ;  no  inclosures  made  under  the  Act  of  Will.  3,  or  the  Act  of  1851  having  since 
been  thrown  out,  Watson  47-49— —Statement  showing  the  dates  of  various  inclosures  and 
the  dates  of  dis-inclosures ;  no  inclosure  since  the  Act  of  1851  having  been  thrown  out> 
*•  73»  74- 

Total  of  8,387  acres  thrown  open  which  had  been  inclosed,  the  ancient  woodlands 

being  about  5,000  acres,   Sguarey  2413-2415 Belief  that  of  the  existing  inclosures 

known  to  witness  none  can  be  thrown  open  for  the  next  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  ib. 

S416-2419.  2424 Very  little  area  under  inclosure,  so  fiur  as  witness'  valuation  went, 

that  can  be  thrown  out  lor  some  years  to  come,  Pinh  2420-2423. 

See  also  Pannage.        Pasture. 

Doomsday  Book.  Witness  has  searched  the  "  Doomsday  Book,"  but  cannot  trace  the 
existence  of  any  rights  of  common  over  the  lands  thrown  into  the  forest  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  Watson  16. 

Drains  and  Drainage.  Informations  relative  to  the  deep  and  wide  drains  by  which  some 
of  the  inclosures  are  intersected ;  exceptional  instances  of  cattle  having  been  lost  in  the 

drains,  Cumberbateh  1030-1034 Great  deterioration  of  the  land  thrown  open  after 

inclosure  by  reason  of  the  numerous  drains  and  ditches;  suggestion  that  these  be  filled 
up  with  fagf^ots  and  covered  over  before  being  restored  by  uie  Crown,  Jenkinson  1403. 
1422-1425. 1458. 

Approval  generally  of  the  course  pursued  in  draining  the  new  plantations  by  means  of 

open  drains,  Sguarey  2329-3331 Comments  in  report  by  Mr,  Pink  and  witness 

upon  the  use  of  pipe  drains  in  some  places  instead  of  open  drains,  ib.  3350— —Import- 
ance of  deep  arterial  drainage  as  a  means  of  improving  the  bog  laud  in  the  forest,  ib. 
2497-«499« 

Immense  obstruction  by  the  ditches  when  the  inclosures  are  thrown  oat,  Lovell  2822- 
2826— — Boom  for  greatly  improving  the  waste  by  drainage,  Compton  2970-3972. 

See  also  Southampton  and  Dorchester  Railway. 

Drift  of  the  Foreit.  Circumstance  of  the  verderers  having  in  February  1853  ordered  a 
drift  of  the  forest  on  the  understanding  that  the  Act  of  1851  had  ma<^  no  alteration  as 
regards  fence  month  and  winter  heyning,  Watson  ^4,  75.  79-81. 

Statement  as  to  the  verderers  having  been  disallowed  the  use  of  tlie  forest  o£Scen  in 
1853,  in  making  a  drift  of  the  forest,  no  drift  having  since  been  made,  JSsdaiU  1757- 
1791. 

Check  as  regards  the  number  of  cattle,  ponies,  and  pigs  t4fned  out,  there  being  a 
drift  every  year  without  any  notice  to  the  commoners.  Smith  3533-3536. 

Reference  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cumberbateh,  in  January  1866,  as  explaining  why  a 
projected  drift  of  the  forest  did  not  take  place,  Watson  3734. 
See  also  Fewe  Month  and  Winter  Heyning. 

Driftways.  Explanation  on  the  subject  of  driftways  between  incloanres,  and  the  question 
of  the  public  nght  to  use  them  as  lughway8>  Cumberbateh  914-919> 

Dunning,  Mark.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Is  a  freeholder,  owning  ten  acres  of  land 
at  Bartley,  and  occupying  thirty-eight  acres  altogether ;  is  in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  and 
has  lived  in  the  forest  all  his  life  (save  one  year),  3139-3134. — 7-Ocoapation  of  the  same 

land 
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Dunning,  Mark.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — eotUinued. 

land  by  witness' father ;  eztenuve  exercise  of  common  rights  by  him,  3135-3141— ^ 
Much  less  Tslue  of  the  pasturage  in  former  years,  before  certain  inciosures  were  made, 

3142-3153.  3166-3180 Considerable  value  of  witness'  right  of  turbary;  objection  to 

the  substitotion  of  wood  fiiei,  3154-3159.  3181,  3182.  3192-3198. 

Very  little  ase  of  the  thrown-oot  inciosures,  save  as  shelter  for  the  catile ;  reference 
especially  to  Furzy  Lawn,  Churcb-place,  and  Bruchis-biU'inclosares,  3160-3162.  31 77- 
3180.  3187-3191.3201-3203 Importance  to  witness  of  the  right  of  pannac^e ;  useful- 
ness of  the  tbrown-out  inciosures  on  this  score,  3163-3165.  3179.  3202 Great  loss  to 

witness  if  unable  to  buy  fern  and  brambles  for  littering  his  cattle,  3183-3186 Direct 

road  formerly  through  fiuskett's  Lawn,  now  cut  off  by  inclosure,  3199,  3200. 


Efferton,  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Occupation  by  witness  of  a  farm  of  120 
acres  at  Cadnam,  and  exercise  by  him  of  forestal  rights  for  about  twenty-five  years,  3041- 

3046 Great  value  formerly  01  the  right  of  turning  out  cattle  in  the  forest,  whereas  in 

consequence  of  Shave  Green  and  other  inciosures  in  recent  years  all  the  good  pasturage 
near  witness'  farm  is  gone,  and  he  no  longer  finds  it  any  use  to  turn  out,  3047-3055. 

3076-3108. 3122-3128 Importance  of  the  power  of  turning  out  in  the  case  of  labourers 

and  small  commoners ;  impracticability  of  any  adequate  compensation  of  this  class  in  the 
event  of  disafibrestation,  3056-3067. 

Practice  of  turning  out  in  the  winter,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  pasture,  3068-3071 

Little,  if  any,  use  of  thte  thrown-out  inciosures  on  the  score  of  pasturage,  though  the 

pannage  is  useful,  3072-3075.  3116-3121 Much  better  pannage  in  some  years  than 

otiif  rs,  this  right  bemg  largely  exercised,  3109-31 15 Circumstance  of  witness  not 

having  asked  for  any  reduction  of  his  rent  since  ihe  diminislied  value  of  the  right  of 
pasture,  3i22'^3i28. 

Employment.  Very  large  population  (20,000  and  upwards)  living  within  the  forest;  great 
importance  to  these  people  of  the  employment  in  inclosing  and  fencing,  and  great  loss  to 
them  through  the  suspension  of  inciosures  since  1871,  Cumberbatcn  llS7,  1158.  1161- 
1163. 

Grounds  for  dissenting  from  the  statement  that  the  suspension  since  1871  of  the  power 
of 'inclosure  has  been  very  prejudicial  on  the  score  of  local  employment,  Jenkiiuon 
1405. 

JEneroachmentt.  Resolution  of  the  Committee  that  the  verderer's  court  be  empowered  to 
appoint  officers  for  the  prevention  of  encroachments,  Rep.  iii. 

Entomologi$U.  Petitions  from  entomologists  and  others,  praying  for  the  preservation  of  the 
forest,  Fawettt  3557 ;  Eyre  3647. 

Epping  Forest.  Respects  in  which  the  case  now  under  consideration  is  altogether  different 
from  that  of  Epping  Forest,  the  Crown  not  having  been  the  owner  of  the  soil  in  the  latter 
case,  fFaftoH  14— —The  Crown  rights  of  forest  had  to  a  jireat  extent  fallen  into  desue- 
tude, ib. The  rights  of  common  in  private  persons  were  successfully  asserted  and 

declared,  ib. Information  relative  to  certain  legal  proceedings,  and  consequent  judg- 
ments, in  reference  to  rights  of  common  of  a  forestal  character,  ib.  16 Opinion  as  to 

the  public  having  had  no  legal  rigiits  in  Epping  Forest,  Clutton  1343.  1375-1378. 

Important  distinction  between  the  New  Forest  and  Epping  Forest  as  regards  the  ques- 
tion of  exercise  of  forestal  rights ;  in  the  latter  case  the  soil  was  not  in  the  Crown,  Etaaile 
2216-2221. 

Etdaile,  WUUam  Clement  Drake.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Has  lived  in  the  New 
Forest  since  1851,  is  a  magistrate  of  the  county,  and  has  been  secretary  to  the  New 
Forest  Association  since  its  formation  in  1867;  1644-1647— —Origin  of  the  formation 
of  the  association;  it  comprises  almost  all  the  small -and  lai^e  iMidowners  who  have 

interests  in  the  forest  as  commoners,  1648,  1649 Ruin  to  the  small  c6mmonerB  if 

their  rights  were  extinguished  or  bought  up,  1648. 

Very  few  points  upon  which  there  is  dispute  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Acts  of  Par- 
liament relating  to  tne  forest,  1650 Power  of  the  Crown  previously  to  the  Act  of  1851 

to  put  forest  laws  in  force  by  which  the  full  exercise  of  common  rights  miglit  be  abridged, 

1651 Right  formeriy  of  the  commoners  to  have  their  cattle  in  the  forest  during  fence 

month  until  the  Grown  exercised  its  power  of  removing  them,  which.it  never  did,  tb^     ■ 
Reference  to  the  power  of  planting  under  the  Act  of  William  the  Third  as  a  power  ti>  be 
exercised  only  for  national  purposes,  ib.  •   •   Belief  that  fence  month  applied  to  the  passage 
of  people  through  the  forest,  as  well  as  of  cattle,  1652. 
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Etdaile,  William  Clement  Drake.     (^MfllyMS  o£:hiB'&\dwt9y>r<imtiuVetL 

! Importance  i»tta«hecl  •  to .  cextain  evidan^e  of  -Mr.  .Cluikton  -.vkd  Mr.Miioe  .befbee lihe 
,  Select  .Committee  of  tbe  BiHiss/df.CQmmooaJD  1848  ai«d  <iti49;  <00MidRraWe  viilae^kced 
,by  both.  the«e  audioritiee  -upouitbe  comiooosr^'  rlglite,  1663-1^77-1685 — -0}qdi«Non 
that  the  main  questmn.for  thepcMsnt  .GommHlee  to  [detnmine  i»  wheAher,jaitd  toiwhat 
extent,  the  relative  rights  aad  Interests  of  the  Cr.owD.aad  the  cooHaoaers  a^  tbey  existed 
in  1850  have  been  altered  by  the  Act  of  1851  .to  the  prmudiqe  .gf  either,  1654,  1655. 
I698. 

Remaritable  coiacideaoe  belweetk  the  claims  <»ade  m  i^joiiand-tlieiclaiBM  in  t-8j4  as 
rfgards  the  area  over  wbich.coinmon:  rights  applied ;  preaeat  total  of  a6,ooo  acres,  within 
the  imiits.of  the  forest,  .with  auch.ijghts,  i^,  1 657 -'-<-. St^teiuflnt  ^hat  uutil  1867 
forestal  laws  or  rights  were  never  claimed  over  a  very  large  area  of  the  forest,  1658,  1659 

Absence  of  any  ground  of  con)parison  between  the  circumstances  of  the  New  Forest 

and  of  Dean,  Woolmer,  or  other  forests  as  regards  the  question  of  disafforestatiun,  1660, 
1661. 

Effect  of  certain  sections  in  the  Act  of  William  the  Third  as  regards  fence  month  and 

winter  heyning,  i66a,  1663 Prohibition  by  this  Act  of  grants  of  w.iste  land,  166a 

— —  Omission  from  the  Bill  of. i85\,aB  first  brwigbtjp,  of  the,ffovd8  " Mtnbeit  be^i^parad 
from  the  commons  {tnd  fais^hwayi^,"  such  words  having  ,been<  repeated  .:in  all  previpus 

Acts  since  1698;  1663,  1664^ Lapse  of  tweoty-two  years  beAuEe  the  total  of  {$,000 

.acres  could  be  enclosed  undtr  the.  Act  of  1698 ;  ,altefAtion  in  this  respect  by  an  Act  in 
1810  or  i8ia;  1665-1667. 

Full  and  important  re|)ort  by  the  Commission  df  1 789 -relative  to  the  ri<;hts  of  the 

iCrown  and  the  cotumoners  and  tbe  mad«e  of  dealing  with  each,  1668,  1669 Chief 

provisions  of  a  Bill  introduced  in  1792,  but  not  |»ase^;  new  language  employed  upon 
the  question  of ,&  totiet  jva^'m  tpower  of  iueloaure,  1670-1^73-— rtCorament  upon  the 
power  taken  by  the  Crown  in  an  Act.  of  1799  to  grow  hay  in  the  forest  for  the  deer  in 

winter,  1673- Wretched  state  of  .tbe.deer,in  1848,  too  m,itny having becyn. kept;  4Qatb 

,of  300  in  one  year,  1674. 

Power  taken  by  the  Cvown  in  one  of  its  Aeis  to  remo««'tbe  prohibition  upon  sales  of 

waste,  1675 Absence  of  allusion  to  fence  month  in  the  Act  59  .Geo.' g  relating  to 

winter  beynirjg;  belief  that  the  term  fence  month  was  not  known  in  ther  forest  till  .1851; 

1676.  1688,  1689 Reference  to  a  cenain  Report  of  1850  as  having. been  the  report  of 

the  then  solicitor  to  the  Woods  and'Forests,  1686 Summary  of  the  powers  and  rights 

df  th  eCrown  and  commoners  respectively  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Bi|l  of 

1851  ;  1687-1689 Sundry  recommendations  in  a  Draft  Report  in  1 849,  the  Bill  of 

■186I  having  been  partly  founded  thereupon,  1690,  1691. 

Reference  to  a  certain  tabular  statement  of  the  incles^ures  under  the  Act  of  1698;  total 

of  about  12,000  acres  in  150  years,  1692,  1693 Valuation  of  the  forest  land'by'Mr. 

Clut«on  in  1849,  the  la«d  b«u^  4ivid«d  into  three  classes,  1694-1^7 — -.OBjrct  of  ithe 
petition  before  the  Committee,  to^  lead  to  the  removal,  of  the  inju9(JQed»neiby' the  Act  of 
1851  in  prejudicing  the  previous  position  of  the  commoners  relatively  to  that  of  the 

Crown,  1698,  1699 Total  of  about  1,200  petitions  against  the  Act  of  1851  and  its 

operation,  1670. 

Important  and  extensive  additions  to  (be  Bill  of  1851  before  itbeoame'ktw,  i7oi-<»- 
'  Comment  upon' the  explanation  giiven  by  Mr.Oardiner  of  •«  etatement^by' him  that  the 

Bill«f  1851  would  leave  the  forest  in  the  Crown  simplyas  lord  of- the  manor,  1708"-  ■ 
'Good  grounds  of  the  eummeners  in  1851  ibrconchidmg  that  with  the  renteval  of  the  deer 
■all  foieft  rights  should  cease,  1703,  1704.  1706.  i7ii-<-^ImpoMibiltty  of  ascertaining 

theooramon  rights  Ai^hentbe  Act  dfiSsi  was  passed,  1704,  1705.' 

Approval  of  the  preservation  of  some  of  the  forest  laws  not  connected  with  the  deer; 
such  as  the  verderers'  court,  l707-"l71O—i—Alarm  of  4be  commoners  in  1852  on  finding 
that  fence  month  was  for  the  Brst  lime  to  be  enforced  ;  notice  to  this  effect  in  August  of 

that  year,  171 1—1717 Important  distinction  between  winter  heyning  andfirace  month 

in  that  it  was  never  attempted  to  enforce  the  latter,  1714.  1717. 

[Second  Ejcaminaiion.] — Qommer^s  .upon  «eitaix>- evidence  qi  Mr.  Clutton  in  1849  as 
beiog  entirely,  opposed  to.  siatements  by  lu'm  before  the  present  Committee,  1718.  1729 

,.„i.^Grounds  <or.  thecQnclHsion  that  Mr.  Qlutton  and  Mr.  Gardiner  were  in  cloae  qam- 
mttoioatiion  aa  to  the  proposal,  in.  the  Biill  of  1851  that  Uie  Crown  should  inclose  14^900 
acres;  computation  by  the  former,  acQordii^g  .td, which  woh  invJowre  would  represent 
half  the -value,  of  the  forest,  1719.  1726-173^ Lai^e  margin  outside  the  forest,  in 

.addition  to. the  land  within  the  forest j. over  which  the  rights  (|f  common  extepd,  1740- 

•'725.,    .'.  "'".,'....'. 

Reffivtsoe  to  iMr^  Qlutton  as  hariflg, appeared  before  Cpmipitt^«;s  «lwf^yA  on.the  side  of 

-the  Cn9«n»  «nd  •», being  piactieally  tbe  Qo'^WMjaept,  s»itvinror,ip,jftve?fa^cpito,the  forwts, 

!l726.  1744,  i74j6'-'-'I>}neTent  vieiws  .tflcpreesed  by  .Mr.  Cluttop,^t  different  times  «»  to 

.the.vakie  of  .the  m^  of  tits  Cro(wn.in.thfi-N«^  Eores^;  >qwf;h  4»rger  value  pla«e|l,by 

him  on  the  rights  of  common  in  ^^849,  thWJ.  in  »S7&J.  V7*3»  "iZS^^i^ISS..  \a42,  1748-" — 
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Etdaik,  William  Clement  Drake!    (A-natysiB  of>b<s  EvidenM>— eoiifJM««f. 

Entire  inadeqaticy^  ofati  aMotraent  of  15^000  acres  as  compen^itton  to  the  conamoirorg  for 
•  ri»ht9  "f  pasture,  &c.v  owr  65,000  aeros,  1739.  i746----lrapracticaWllty  of  setting  oat 
the  proposed  15,000  acres  in  blocks  near  the  popdatioas,-  1739-1741.  174^- 

Comment  upon  the  policy  laid'd<iwn  on  the  part'of  ihe'Oro>wiaA*r'tbe'Act  of  1851  to 
the  ffifect  that  the  powerofinelosure  should  be  used  as  a  means  of  diniiimhing  tlie  crtm- 
iDoners'  rights,  1747.  1755— ■ — -Entire  inaccuracy  of  a  statemi'ut' before  the  New  Forest 
tncloaure  Gonuntstion  in  1854  that  in  1670  there  were  oniy5^oOac«m  of  private  land  in 
the  foiest  daiming.  coftnaou,  and  that  proprietors^  in  tJ^e  forest  had-  sintse  robbed  the 
Crown  of  20^000  acres,  .174801 75 1 — >— BrroneoO'i  statement  aW  a»  to  iImm  havint>:b8eD 
a  power  ill  the  Ccown  to  sell  up  to  i,oeo  acre»<at  a  time,  I748><  1754. 

Exceptions  taken  to '  the  manner  in  which  the-  Inddsare  Cotntnieaioners  adjudicated 
apoB  rights- of  oommon;  restricted  powers'of  the^GoiiMMasion  on  the- question j  1752, 

1753 Fallacy  of  the- theory  that  the  common  riglus  were  given  io^ooaaaquenee  of  the 

burthen  of  theforsat  law^  1759 Provisions  ^of  the  Biil  of  1861  adverted  to  as  shovring 

that  the  measnret  could-  doc  hate-  bfeen-  approved  by  the  great  body  of  the  commoners, 
1756. 

Sta^ment  as  to  the  verdvrers  having  bren -disallowed  the  use  <A  the  forest  offl  -ers  in 
lt$53  in  making  a  drift  of  the  forest,  no  drift  having  since  been  made,  1757-<17^I  ^-—^ 
Explun^ation  reUtive-to  the  opposition  omde  by  wknoss  and  other  restdeot  proprivtom  to 
oenain  clauses  proposed  in  1866  giving  power 'tothe  Crown  t^leaae  the  forest  for  shoot* 
ing ;  eventual  transfer  from  Her  Majesty  to  the  Goiwintssioners  of  Woods  of  the  power 

of  gtaniiag  ihootiDg  licenses,  1762^1770 Fomiaticn  of  the  New-  Forest  Association 

owing  to  the  attempted  legislatiun  a«.  to  shooting,  nnd  the.lai>ge  inetosunesbeingformed, 
1771. 

ExceptjooB  taken  t«  certain  statements  by  Mr.  Phinn,  on  th#  part  ofi  the'Offlce'of 
Wom)«,  a»-t(Vthe  vakie  of  the  unlimited  right  of  thtCrownto  keicpdeer:;  limited  nmobiir 

which  the  forest  cooM  support,  1773-1776 Nultiral  alarm  of- the  oommoAfrg'when 

.  Mr.  Howard  in  his  Report  of  1887  re-omiBended  disa^estation;  1777,  1778^—— 
Erroneous  qu(4ati«tt  in  Mr.  Howard's  report  ia  reference  to  the  t0tiet-qrtotie*  power' of 
iucbsare,i779,  1 780 -'-^Comment '  upon  Mr;  Howard's  disclaimer  ae -regards  th^  l^gal 
passages  in  hw  reports ;  refereuoe  es|te(-ially  tv  the  onussion  in  the  Report  of  187 1  of  a 
claim,  included  in  tiie- Report  of  1867,  to  forestal  rights  over  2£,ooo  acres  of  private  pro- 
perty, 1781-1786. 

Appotntmentof  wiMs«B)a»ioiM  of  the  N«w  Puireat  Inoioeure  Connnissioners -in  1866; 

1791,  179-.* Settlement  of  the  sites  of  new  inclosurvS'by  thb  Offlee*  of  Woods  >bef<!ite 

they  are  laid  before  the-IoclostHe  CoiDiiussionera,  17^2  Enlarged  powera-of  the  C<>m- 

miasioners  of  the  forssi  under  the  Act  of  WilliaaitlM  Third,  as  compared .  with  the  powers 

.  of  the  Coniniiesioners  >  under  the  Deer  Removal  Aet,'l792-i795—— Directions  given  in 
i8gl  for  the  inclosure  of  4,051  acref>,  under  the  Act-ot  Williaui  the  Third,  «oneurrently 
with  the  powers  sought  in  the  Bill  of  that  year  for  inclosing  14,000  acws;  this  had 
fiotfaintf.to  do  with  the  reduction  of  the  area  to  10,900  acres,  .179&-1 804. 

First  meeting  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  ander  the  Aat  of'iSgi,  in  Septeo^r 
1855,  and  further  meeting  in  N»veiubsr;-,severalincli»sucea  passed  at  each  meetings  and 

subsequently  carried  out,  1804.^1810 Lapse  of  eleven  years,  or  till  March  1866,  before 

auotber  meeting. was  held;  total  of  7,65P  acres  comprised  in  the inclosures  then  passed 
(which  included  Burley  Rocks)  without  any  objection  having  been  raised,  1811-1819 

. Conclusion  as  to  the  commoners  >not  having  been  properly  represeiUed  on  the  Ci)m- 

missiou  at  the  meeting.in  M<)vch  1866;.  1815-1820. 

R«feceoae-.t»  the  ■Deer-Removal- Aotias  showing,  tbatat  was  tbe  duiy  of  the  Ineliisore 
Commiesioa-rathec^tbab  of  the  Office  of  Woodsitoe'^leet  andeetoirt  the  inclosures;  i8ao 

Further  meeting,  of  the  Comioiasion  in  October  1866,  witness,  who  was  unable  to 

,  attend,  having;  asked  :in  vain  fur  an  adjournment;  Bttrley  Recks  Inclosurewas,  however, 

.  kindly  waived  by  Mr.i  Howard,  1821 Presence  of  witness  i at  the  next  meeting^^^n 

June  1867;  opposition  the»i  mads  successfully;  ou  the  part  of  the  commoners  to  many  of 
.  the  proposed  incloeures,.  .1 82 1  - 1 8134 

Comment  upon^stetement  in  Mr.  .Howmni's  Rfeport  qf  1867,  qMsstloning  the  impar* 
tSaliiy  of  the  CoQimissicnierai'lSag— '•"Ckrounda-for  thn-^objeotion  made  fay  witness' in 
1868  to  a  certain  advertisement  or  notice  relative  to  p|vipoeed-iaclo0iice(ijiS24k  1835— *•— 
Appointment  by  the  Incloswe  Cemmission  in  October  1866  of  a  committee  of  .fo«  for 
selecting  the  sites  of  ioclosores ;,  these  wre-  Mr.  Compton,  tad  witness,  the  deputy  sur- 
veyor, and  Sir  Henry  Paulet,aTerd«rer,4832.^i836,  1837 Legt^l  opinion  taken  by 

the  Crown  as  to-the  rigjit  of  stopping-  the  highways,  ,i837r  1 839 . 

Protect  l^>  thW  CooMHtteeiof  the  Comwiesioners-  ac«imt  e>  certain  letter  frem'  Mr. 
Howard  ja  1670,  anomin^  the. righk'of  tMe'OSkaof  Wvedetoselect  tlM'sitc8<•of<infllo- 
8»lMs,,l839-t84l»— — -Mbetingiowgsh-Angust  1870,  ait-wlBch  certain' iireiosaree  were  pro- 

,  ^wcdby  the<3uiDitritta:i;  totat  «r«i  of  4i597fa«nMi  comprie^  therein,  .itJ4«- 184  4  -:^ 
Belief  that  there  i«^(bal»ao»  stitttufifHolesadoat  of^he>  iOyOOO<  acres- MtboiMed  in<  1851 ; 
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Beport,  1875 — continued. 


E$daile,  William  Clement  Drake.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued, 

1844-1846 Resolution  of  the  Commission  in  August  1 870,  that  it  was  their  duty  to 

make  inclosures  and  to  direct  at  trbat  spots  gates  should  be  placed ;  protest  by  Mr. 
Howard  against  this  resolution,  1847. 

Final  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  the  14th  September  1870  ;  resolution  then  passed 
not  to  sanction  the  full  acreage  under  the  Act  of  1851,  until  it  was  decided  wlieiher  au 
excess  of  2,500  acres  had  been  inclosed  under  the  Act  of  William  the  Third,  1848. 

Argument  that  the  Crown  has  not  a  "  rolling "  power  of  inclosure ;  grounds  for  this 

conclusion,  1849-1854 Conclusion  also  as  to  the  down  not  having  the  right  of  selling 

land  in  the  forest  free  from  common  rights  ;  illegality  of  sales  to  the  amount  of  12,000/., 

1855. 1868-1862.  1903-1904 Expediency  however  of  sales  of  small  pieces  of  land 

under  certain  restrictions  and  by  means  of  a  Commission,  1856, 1857.  1905-1907. 

Exceptions  taken  to  the  view  that  there  was  a  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Forest 
Jnclosure  Commissioners  in  not  meetin^r  for  eleven  years;  that  is,  from  1855  to  1866;  1863- 
1868 Detailed  woiking  of  the  Committee  of  the  Commissioners;  instances  of  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  1869-1873-; Legal  opinions  taken  by  witness  as  a  member  of  the  New 

Forest  Association,  to  the  effect  that  the  power  of  setting  out  highways  and  putting  gates 
upon  them  was  in  the  Inclosure  Commission;  contrary  opinion  obtained  by  Mr.  l£>ward, 
1874-1879. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  forest,  and  in  too  large  a 
proportion,  is  included  in  certain  inclosures  under  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  1880-1887 
——Prejudice  to  the  fuel  rights  by  the  cutting  down  of  great  quantities  of  timber  near 

tiie  residences  of  the  owners  of  such  rights,  1888-1890 Great  value  of  the  turbary 

and  fuel  rights  to  the  poorer  commoners,  1891-1893. 

Exceptions  further  taken  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Clutton  at  different  times  as  to  the  value 
of  the  land  and  forestal  rights ;  great  excess  of  compensation  for  these  rights  if  the  Crown 

had  obtained  an  inclosure  of  14,000  acres,  1894-1898.  3005-2007 -Great  increase  of 

rabbits  in  the  forests,  whilst  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  game  generally,  1899— —Much 
more  extensive  shootins;  since  the  substitution  of  the  3o/.  license  for  the  1/.  license, 
1900,  1901— — Complaint  ihat  excessive  powers  were  given  by  the  Act  of  1851,  and  not 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  have  exceeded  their  power,  1908-1912.  1946,  1947. 

Further  complaint  as  to  the  policy  of  selecting  the  best  land  for  inclosures,  1 910, 

1911.  1914,  1915.  1942-1944 Claim  of  ihe  commoners  to  a  share  in  the  unexpended 

balance  of  the  money  received  from  the  railway  compsny,  1913 Circumstance  of  Uie 

petitions  before  the  present  Committee  representing,  practically,  the  whole  body  of  com- 
moners in  the  forest,  1916-1918. 

Little,  if  any,  concession  to  the  commoners  by  the  recognition  of  fifty -four  years'  user 

of  common  rights,  191 9 Further  statement  as  to  fence  month  having  never  been 

enforced  till  the  Act  of  1851,  though  winter  heyning  was  enforced,  1920-1924.  1929—— 
Change  in  the  spirit  of  the  management  since  the  abolition  ot  the  office  of  Lord  Warden  in 

1851 ;  financial  policy  since  pursued,  1925-1928 Approval  of  a  separation  between 

the  commoners  and  the  Office  of  Woods  and  of  the  substitution  of  the  Board  of  Works 
for  the  latter  department,  1929-1932. 

Strong  deprecation  of  any  allotment ;  destruction  thereby  of  the  independence  of  the 

forest  population,  1933,  1934 Warm  repudiation  of  certain  imputations  recently  cast 

by  Mr.  Clutton  upon  the  character  of  Ae  population ;  very  different  opinion  held  by  him 

in  1849;  1935-1938 Admission  that  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  have  been  fair 

nominations  by  the  Crown;  expediency,  however,  of  their  being  otherwise  appointed,  1939- 

1941 Respects  in  which  the  alterations  in  regard  to  shooting  licenses  are  at  variance 

with  the  spirit  of  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  1948-1950^ — Position  of  a  quad  lord  of  the 
manor  in  which  the  Crown  was  left  by  the  Act  of  1851 ;  1949,  1950.  2001-2004. 

Explanation  that  witness,  in  advocating  the  rights  of  the  commoners,  mainly  contends 
that  such  rights  have  been  and  are  being  prejudiced  by  excessive  inclosure  and  by  so 

much  of  the  best  land  being  taken  in,  1951-1975 Complaint  as  to  the  excessive 

inclosure  of  some  2,300  acres  under  the  powers  previously  to  1851 ;  1956-1960 

Opinion  that  rights  of  inclosure  should  be  stopped  at  the  present  point,  and  that  the  Deer 
Removal  Act  should  be  amfnded  to  that  effect,  1964-1970.  1976 — —Opinion  also  that 
average  land  should  have  been  inclosed,  and  that  this  should  have  been  determined  by 
the  help  of  surveyors,  1971-1975. 

Great  advanti^e  if  bye-laws  could  be  framed  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  forest  in 

various  particulars,  1 977-1985 Decided  objection  on  testhetic  grounds  to  cutting  op 

the  forest,  and  to  putting  the  old  woods  into   inclosures,  1981 Beneficial  effect  of 

cattle  in  preserving  the  natural  outline  of  the  woods,  1982-1984 Explanation  that  in 

seeking  an  alliance  with  the  Board  of  Works, in  lieu  of  the  Office  of  Woods,  witness  does 
not  contemplate  the  forest  being  managed  more  with  a  view  to  profit  or  to  local  expen- 
ditoro ;  all  be  demands  is  a  preservation  of  the  common  rights  in  thar  integrity,  1985- 

SOO0-  $0%6<-2O29 Excess  of  compensation  for  the  forestal  rights  by  the  inciosare  of 

:  io,o<H(  aertts,  unless  average  land  were  taken,  3005-2007.  2015-2017. 
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Report,  1875 — continued. 


Etdaile,  William  Clement  Drake.     (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence)— c<m^'nt<«<f. 

Further  consideration  of,  and  objections  to,  the  cuurae  pursued  on  the  part  of  the 

Crown  in  regard  to  shooting  licenses,  2008-2014 Intention  of  the  Act  of  1851  that 

bad  as  well  as  good  land   should  be  inclosed ;  some  inferior  land  has  necessarily  beea 

included  in  the  inclosures,  but  not  a  sufficient  pro|tortion,  2018-202^ Contemplated 

preservation  of  the  forest  for  uational  and  recreative  purposes  concurrently  with  the 
profitable  growth  of  timber  on  portion  of  it,  2026-2029. 

Entire  groundlessness  of  a  suggestion  that  the  commoners  have  been  trying  to  appro- 
priate Crown  property,  2030 Limitation  of  the  rijjhts  of  the  Crown,  previously  to 

1 851,  to  the  deer  and  timber,  2031,  2032 Greater  injury  to  the  commoners*  rights  by 

the  plantinj!  of  10,000  acres  than  by  the  deer,  2033, 2034 Desire  of  the  great  majority 

of  tlje  commoners  to  keep  the  forest  open,  thus  rendering  it  available  to  the  public, 

2035,  2036 Special  exception  of  the  Iv'ew  Forest  from  the  General  Inclosure  Acts, 

2037. 

Argument  as  to  the  rigl)t  of  the  getienil  public  to  go  over  the  tracks  and  highways  in 

the  forest,  2038-2040 Deteriomtion  in   the  market  value  of  the  land  by  tlie  process 

of  planting  and  by  the  diminution  of  the  ancient  wouds,  2041-2044 EflFect  of  dis- 

afforestation  and  allotment  in  destroying  the  class  of  peasant  proprietors ;  great  indepen- 
dence of  this  class,  and  (>reat  value  attached  by  theui  to  their  proprietary  rights,  2045- 

2054 Increasing  number  of  tho  small  freeholders;  very  little  poverty  among  ihem, 

2046-2053— —Considerable  value  of  the  ri<;ht  of  pannas^e,  2054 — -Good  grounds  for 
the  stateiuent  thai  the  common  rights  are  better  defined  and  more  ancient  than  the 
forestal  rights,  2055. 

[Third  Examination.] — Letter  recently  received  by  witness  from  ihe  clerk  to  the 
guardians  of  the  Ringwood  Union  testifying  strongly  to  the  excellent  character  of  the 
population  of  the  New  Forest,  and  to  the  very  small  amount  of  crime  and  pauperism, 
2111. 

Argument  altogether  opposed  to  Mr.  Watson's  conclusions  as  to  the  origin  of  common 
rights',  and  as  to  their  being  subsidiary  to  the  Crown's  forestal  rights ;  imperfect  quota- 
tion of  Manwood  by  Mr.  Watson  on  this  point,  2112-2116 Decided  opinion  that  the 

common  riglits  existed  before  aiforestation,  2114,  21 15 Contention  on  the  part  of  the 

commoners  that  their  rights  are  common  law  rights,  and  are  not  removed  with  the 

removal  of  the  burden  of  the  forest,  2116 Statutable  right  of  the  commoners,  save  as 

regards  fence  month  and  winter  heyning,  2117 Belief  that  there  are  no  cases  of 

special  grant  of  a  right  of  common,  2118. 

Further  statement  that  in  suggesting  a  transfer  of  the  forest  to  the  Board  of  Works, 
witness  does  not  look  for  any  expenditure  to  the  benefit  of  the  commoners  ;  precedent 

for  such  transfer  in  the  case  of  Hainault,  2119-2121 Umbrage  given  to  the  commoners 

by  the  policy  advocated  by  Mr.  Cumberbatch  in  1853,  and  since  pursued  by  the  depart- 
ment, namely,  the  iuclosure  of  the  land  whiih  the  commoners  could  least  spare,  2121— 

2120 Duty  of  the  Inclosure  Cumniission  to  select  fair  average  land  and  to  keep  free 

passage  through  the  forest;  laxity  of  the  Commission  adverted  to  hereon,  2124-2126. 

Comments  upon  the  surprise  expressed  by  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Watson  that  the 
commoners  should,  on  removal  of  the  deer,  claim  rights  of  common  throughout  the  whole 
year,  2127,  2128— — ^Reference  to  the  Crown's  right  of  keeping  deer  as  being  "  para^ 
mount,"  or  unlimited,  only  in  theory  and  as  not  excluding  the  commoners'  cattle  in  the 
summer,  2129. 

Grounds  for  the  denial  that  the  Act  of  1851  was  a  compact  between  the  commoners 

■  and  the  Crown,  2131-2136 Distinct  understanding  of  Mr.  Castleman,  Mr.  Compton 

(who  is  now  dead),  and  Lord  Malmesbury,  that  with  the  removal  of  deer  the  deer  laws 
should  go,  including  fence  month  and  winter  heyning,  2131,  2132.  2163,  2164— ^Denial 
also  that  there  was  any  proper  representation  of  the  commoners  before  the  Committee' of 
1851 ;  2131.  2158,2159. 

Serious  damage  to  the  roads  by  the  hauling  of  timber,  2137 Valuable  character  of 

the  right  of  turbary  further  adverted  to,  2138,  2139 Cause  of  over  statement  in  the 

Act  ol  William  the  Third  as  to  the  acrea^^e  of  the  Crown  wastes,  2140 Argument 

that  the  value  of  the  acreage  inclosed  under  the  Act  of  1851  exceeds  the  value  of  10,000 

acre»of  average  land,  2141,  2142.  2198 Summary  of  the  claims  put  forward  on  the 

part  of  the  Crown  at  different  times;  if  they  were  all  enforced  nothing  would  remain  to 
the  commoners,  2143, 2144. 

Argument  that  the  commoners'  rights  are  prejudiced  as  regards  access  to  47,000  acres 
if  these  ai  e  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  trees ;  little  if  any  pasture  where  there  are  many 
trees,  2145-2157. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  decided  depreciation  of  the  commoners'  rights  by  the  inclosure  of 

the  better  land  since  the  Act  of  1851  ;  2158 Statement  as  to  the  commoners  not 

having  contemplated  in  1851  any  such  change  in  their  position  as  has  been  effected  under 

the  Act,  ib. Great  injury  being  done,  or  already  done,  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the 

forest,  which  never  could  have  been  intended  by  the  Legislature,  ih. Enumeration  of 
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JSsdaile,  William  Clement  Drake.    (Analysis  of  hit  Evidence.)— omrfumed 

seTural  giroundsi  for  the  com  lusion  tfa&t  the  statotory  powers  acquired  by  the  Crown  in 
1851  hare  been  used  tor  the  purpose  of  swamping  the  commoners'  rights,  with  the  express 
Tiew  of  ultimate  inclosare,  2158. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  petitioners  against  the  Bill  of  1851  having  understood  that 
all  forestal  rights  were  to  go  with  the  removal  of  the  deer  ;  reference  htreon  to  the  action 
of  Messrs.  Pritt  &  Company,  and  10  their  bill  of  costs,  as  attenls  for  the  petitioners,  ^159— 

3175 Admission  as  to  the  Bill  or  Act  of  1851  not  containing  any  express  abolition  of 

winter  heyning  aud  fence  month;  statementon  the  otiH-r  hand  by  Mr.  Gardiner  in  1851, 
that  all  deer  laws  should  be  done  away  with,  2176-2183. 

Expeciation  that  public  opinion  will  now  prevent  any  general  inclosure,  2183,  2184 

Opinion  expressed  by  witness  in  1868,  and  still  adhered  t<>,  that  a  complete  partition 

of  rights  would  be  better  than  a  continuance  of  the  action  taken  under  the  Statute  of 

1851  ;  2185,  0186 He  was,  and  is,  however,  strongly  opposed  to  a  general  inclusure, 

and  submits  that  the  Act  sliould  be  amended  in  equity  to  the  commoners,  2185-2190 
— — He  submits  moreover  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Office  of  Woods  to  administer  the 
Act  in  the  spirit  of  the  measure,  and,  in  selectinf  inclosures,  to  take  tl»e  land  which 
"may  best  be  spared  from  the  commims  and  highways,"  2.igi-~si95. 

Apprehension  In  1868  lest  by  the  exercise  of  &  foties  quoties  power  of  inclosure  the 

forest  (should  be  converted  into  one  huge  wood,  2196,  2197 Very  little  detriment  as 

regards  the  right  of  pasture  by  putting  fences  round  the  land  covered  with  wood ;  con- 
siderable value  on  the  other  hand  of  the  pannage,  2199-2210 Solution  to  some  extent 

of  the  quesiion  of  relative  and  conflicting  interests  H,  as  regards  each  inclosure,  one  sur- 
veyor were  appointed  on  each  side  with  an  umpire  in  case  ot  difference ;  objection  how- 
ever to  this  proposal,  221 1-2215. 

Important  distinction  between  the  New  Forest  and  Eppmg  For<  st  as  regards  (he  ques- 
tion of  exercise  of  forestal  rights ;  in  the  latter  case  the  soil  was  not  in  ihe  Crown,  2216- 

2t2i Explanation  that  witness  has  no  objection  whatever  to  the  mainienance  of 

forestal  rights  other  titan  the  winter  heynin*  and  fence  month,  2222-2225 Admismon 

as  to  the  claim  to  fisnce  month  from  the  very  formation  of  the  forest,  2226-2228 

Further  comment  upon  the  power  «f  sale  of  waste  land ;  circumstances  under  which  a 
small  piece  of  waste  was  purchased  by  witness,  2229-2238. 

Examination  showing  that  in  the  claims  in  1670,  forestal  rights  were  claimed  over 

private  lands,  2239-2245 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  however  thai  forestal  rights  and 

shooting  rights  are  not  exercised  over  the  great  bulk  of  the  private  property,  2241-2256 

Circumstance  of  the  Crown  paying  5  «.  a  year  to  witness  in  respect  of  tiia  land,  2246 

-Further  statement  as  to  the  close  agreement  between  Mr.  Clutton'a  valuatioa  in  1849 

and  the  14,000  acres  in  the  Bill  of  1851  ;  2'i57.  2258. 

Grounds  for  the  concInsii>n  that  the  Commissioners  under  the  Act  of  1854  had  no 

power  to  adjudicate  on  the  rights  of  common,  2259-2265 Opnion  further  expressed 

that  a  full  exercise  of  the  right  of  keeping  an  unlimited  number  of  deer  would  not  have 

excluded  the  cattle,  2265-2269 Power,  doubtless,  of  the  New  Forest  Commissioners 

to  have  protected  themselves  against  the  inclosure  of  all  the  best  land  ;  circumstance  of 
their  not  having,  as  a  body,  come  to  a  dead  lock  with  the  Crown  on  this  point,  2270- 
2277.  229^  2299. 

Further  evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  the  money  derived  under  the  South- 
ampton and  Dorchester  Railway  Act  should  be  expended  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
moners, 2278-2284 Effect  of  the  action  of  the  Office  of  Woods  under  the  Act  of  1851 

in  marring  the  beauty  of  the  f  >resl,  and  in  destroying  iis  value  as  a  place  of  pwblic  recrea- 
tion and  of  historical  interest,  2285-2289. 

Yery  recent  change  in  the  policy  of  the  department  in  advising  that  Ihe  old  woods 

should  be  permitted  to  renew  themselves,  2290 Belief  that  Mark  Asti  and  other  old 

woods  would  be  equally  beautiful  150  years  hence,  merely  by  self-renewal  and  without 
inclosure,  2291,  2292. 

Destruction  of  the  pasturage  in  the  thick  plantations,  rather  than  in  the  old  woods, 

2293-2295 Duty  of  the  department  to  have  returned  an  equal  value  in  pasturage  for 

the  pasture  included  in  each  inclosure,  whereas  the  best  land  has  been  taken  and  interior 
land  thrown  open,  2295*-229g. 

Pioposition  that,  without  any  express  severance  of  rights,  the  Crown  might  retain 
certain  portions  of  the  forest  for  planting,  whilst  certain  other  portions  might  be  reserved 
for  the  exercise  of  common  rights,  due  provision  being  also  made  for  the  protection  of  the 

public  rights,  2300-2313 -Further  deprecation  ot  actual  severance  as  sure  to  result  in 

a  general  inclosure  and  allotment,   2300 Contemplated   limitation  of  tlie   right  of 

inclosure  and  planting  to  the  20,000  acres  of  land  which  since  the  Act  of  William  the 
Third  the  Crown  has  been  permitted  to  plant,  230a  3302-2313. 


TFourth  Examination.] — Further  reference  to  the  claims  in  the  register  of  1670  as 
showing  that  private  lands  were  free  from  forest  law,  3671,  3671* 
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Esdaile,  William  Clement  Drake.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — continued. 

Acimission  as  to  the  chief  provisions  in  the  Act  oF  1851  iiaving  been  setded  after 
negociation  with  persons  representing  the  c«mmoners,  or  at  least  with  opposing  petitioners, 
3672,  sfiya/ 

Statetiient  of  the  cirenn»taaces  under  wiiich  Messrs.  Pritt's  hill  of  costs  in  1851  was 
rei-ently  obtaiued  by  the  Solicitor  to  the  Office  of  Woods;  conxruent  upon  the  action  of 

Mr.  Waison  in  this  matter,  3673-3677 Balance  of  only  2,500  acres  now  legally  due 

for  inciosure  if,  as  witness  contends,  t.here  was  a  surplus  of  2,500  acres  inclosed  under 
the  Act  of  William  tUe  Third,  ;,678. 

Belief  that  if  the  Crown's  rights  were  properly  defined  aod  restricted,  and  if  there 
were  no  rolling  power  of  inclosure,  the  commoners  and  the  Crown  mij^ht  go  on  together 

as  amicably  as  before  1851;  3679 Expediency,  if -further  inclosures  be  allowed,  of 

their  beinu;  restficted  to  land  already  inclosed  and  thrown  out,  3680-3683 Mucli  more 

beautiful  charactt-r  of  uatural-grown  trees  than  of  plan*£d  trees,  3683.  3688 Doubt  as 

to  the  advantage  ot  leaving  clumps  of  trees  for  ornamental  purposes  when  plantations 
are  cuA  dou  n,  3684-3688. 

Expenditure  (Cost  of  Miinaefement).  Large  reduction  of  expenses  by  a  separation  of 
interests,  more  esppcially  under  the  head  of  keepers  and  prasecutions^  Hon.  J.  K.  Homard 
753-761  -  Instance  of  the  increased  expense  of  management  by  reason  of  the  present 
conflicting  rii^hts,  ib.  879, 880— -Considerable  economy  feasible  on  the  score  of  staff  if 

tiiere  were  a  disafforestation  and  a  partition  of  rights,  C^KwiAerJa^cA,  963 -965 Greatly 

enhanced  eo.-t  of  management  throut^h  the  forest  being  open  to  common  rights,  Clutton 

1 181 Increa»ed  cost  in  the  fencisgaad  luajiagement  of  woodlands  where  the  adjoining 

lands  are  sui>ject  to  common  rights.  Square^  2333.  * 

Statement  of  quinquenuial  expenditure  since  xio^^Afp.  270. 

See  also  Agistment  Dues.         Fences. 

Eyre,  George  Edieard  Briteoe.  (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.)  —  Resides  at  Bram- 
shaw,  and  is  intimotely  acquainted  with  the  New  Forest;  has  also  visited  numerous 
forests  in  various  parts  of  North   and  South  America,  including  those  on  the  western 

slopes  of  the  Andett.  3610-3615 Has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  (hat  the  New  Forest  is 

a  wonderful  place,  and  that  there  is  nothii^  like  it  eUcwhere  ;  this  is  the  opinion  also  of 
other  travellers  who  have  seen  the  forest,  3616. 

Superior  beauty  of  the  New  Forest  as  compared  with  the  conseiTabrd  forests  of  Crer- 

many;  ruin  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  former  if  enclosures  go  00,3617.3633 

Peculiar  eharact«^ristic  and  especial  beauty  of  the  New  Forest  in  that  it  is  an  open  wood, 

and  that  i>ature  has  been  left  to  work  her  will  absolutely,  3618-3621 Advantage  of 

the  freedom  from  undergrowtli  through  the  soil  having  been  depabtured  by  a  variety  of 

animals,  3610.  36:^0 Individiiahty  of  the  .trees  in  the  old  woods,  no  two  trees  being 

alike,  36^0,3621 Very  unpicturesque  cliaracter  of  the  plantations  as  compared  with 

the  natural  woods,  3620.  3622-3624. 

Belief  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  forest  perishing  in  the  absence  of  inclosures; 

thriving  seedlings  in  various  parts  of  the  uninclosed  woods,  3625,  3626.  3628 fcJx- 

pediency  of  further  nieabures  for  keeping  down  the  rabbits,  3626,  3627 Tendency  of 

fern-cutting  to  reduce  the  number  of  seedlings,  3629 Grounds  for  concluding  that  tiiere 

is  no  adviintage  but  rather  disadvantage  in  excluding  cattle  from  the  natural  woods,  3630, 

3631 .  3634-3639 Very  sound  and  bale  condition  of  the  old  wood* ;  recent  testimony  to 

this  efi«ct  on  the  part  of  a  chief  inspector  of  the  imperial  forests  in  Prussia,  3631, 3632. 

Practical  difficulty  aud  great  expense  in  fencing  any  of  the  old  woods,  3640 Loss 

to  the  whole  nation  if  the  natural  beauty  of  the  forest  were  destroyed,  3641 — —Material 

loss  to  tho  commoners  accordingly  as  inclosures  go  on,  3642,  3643 Useful  shelter 

afforded  to  cattle  in  bad  weather  by  the  old  woods,  3642 Great  value  attached  to  the 

natural  forest  by  artists ;  reference  hereon  to  a  recent  exhibition  of  pictures  from  the  forest, 
and  to  certain  petitions  from  artists  and  others,  3G44-3646.  3661-3664— —Petitions  also 
from  entomologists  praying,  for  the  preservation  of  the  forest,  3647. 

Rapid  increase  going  00  in  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  forest  from  Sotithanopton, 
Sahsbury,  Totton,  Stoneycross,  and  from  allpnrtdof  theklngdom,3648-3654 Influen- 
tial signatures  attached  to  a  general  petition  for  the  preservation  of  the  forest,  3655—^ — 
Circumstance  of  the  Bill  of  1871  having  contained  no  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the 

interests  of  the  public,  t6. E.\|>laDatioa  of  the  term  "  subtlety  of  terrain  "  in  the  artists' 

petition,  3656-3660. 

Conclusion  that  if  the  English  people  in  general  knew  what  the  forest  is  like  they 
would  say  it  was  simply  a  sin  and  a  shame  that  it  sliouid  not  be  left  in  its  natural  beauty, 

3663,  3654 Disfigurement  and  monotony  wherever  there  are  or  have  been  artificial 

plantations,  3664 Expediency,  if  plantations  nmst  go  on,  of  their  being  confined  to 

those  land*  which  have  been  thrown  out  of  inclosure,  3065-3668. 

Explanatbn  that  turf  is  cut  from  heath  land  and  not  from  grass,  and  that  the  soil  is 
not  injured,3669,  3670. 

Letters  handed  in  (App.  275, 276)  showing  the  widespread  character  of  the  feeling  in 
faTOUr  of  the  preservation  of  the  forest,  3670. 
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Fawcett,  Henrif  {Member  of  the   Home).    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Professor  of 

Political  Economy  in  Caoihriclge  University,  3,')42 Submits  that  the  inclosure  of  all 

waste  lands  and  0|>en  spaces,  as  n  means  of  adding  to  the  food  of  the  people,  is  no  ade- 
quate compensation  whatever  lor  the  public  disadvantages  of  such  inclosure  on  the  score 

of  health,  rt  creation,  &c.,  3543,  3544 Has  been  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with 

the  New  Forest,  tesiifies  to  its  unequalled  beauty  as  a  national  park,  and  contends,  oa 
various  gr<  unds,  that  it  should  be  managed  primarily  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  at 
larjit',  and  that  revenue  should  be  a  secondary  consideration,  3545  et.  seq. 

Imn.ense  inferiority  of  the  plantations  to  the  natural  woods  and  open  heaths,  on  the 

score  of  beauty,  3.547.  3564.  3567,  358,5,  3586 Increasing  value  of  the  forest  to  the 

people  as  the  population  at  large  increases,  3548.  358 1 -^—Growing  appreciation  of  the 

forest  by  the  public;  much  greater  resort  to  it  as  years  go  on,  3548.   3565.  3581 

Frequent  enjoyment  of  the  forest  by  witness,  3548.  3565 Importance,  in  a  national 

sense,  of  |>reservii'g  the  commoners  and  small  freeholders  ;  independent  and  admirable 
character  of  this  class,  3549.  3568,  3569. 

Argument  that  the  Crown  property  is  held  by  the  Crown  as  trustee  for  the  public ; 
adoption  of  this  view  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  case  of  the  Thames  Embankment, 

3650-3552 Peculiar  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  favour  of  preserving  ihe 

foreEt  ip  Its  present  condition ;  several  petitions  recently  presented  by  witness  to  this 

effect,  3553.  3556-3558.  3565 Origin  and  object  of  the  resolution  moved  by  witness 

in  the  House  ot  Commons  in  1871,  and  ultimately  carried  unanimously;  belief  that  if 
necessary  the  present  Parliament  would  adopt  a  similar  resolution,  3554,  3555.3558, 

3569- 

Opinion  that  the  public  would  not  be  compensated  by  disaflPorestation  even  though  the 
present  revenue  were  thereby  increased  tenfold,  3558.  3570-3572.  3599^ — Great  satis- 
faction to  be  given  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  providing  for  the  preservation  of  the  forest 

and  the  maintenance"  of  the  common  rights,  3560,  3561 Duly  of  the  Department  of 

Woods  to  administer  the  forest  as   the  nation  desires,  3562 Conclusion  that  there 

should  be  no  more  inclosures,  and  that  the  heaths  should  be  preserved  no  less  than  the 
ancient  woods,  3563,  3564. 

Feeling  of  the  poorer  classes  in  favour  of  preserving  open  spaces  like  the  New  Forest, 

gggg Inexpediency  of  inclosing  5,000  additional  cares,  even  for  a  net  revenue  of 

15,000  /.  a  year,  which  is  a  very  extreme  result,  3566,  3567.  3572.  3588 Reiteration 

of  the  view  that  the  forest  should  be  manasied  for  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  the  people, 

rather  than  for  purfioses  of  revenue,  3570-3572 Very  poor  character  of  the  greater 

pait  of  the  land,  so  that  it  could  liiudly  be  cultivated  profitably;  opinion  of  Mr.  George 
Morrison  (a  local  cultivator)  to  this  effect,  3573.  3587. 

Concurrence  in  the  view  that  the  forest  is  an  ancient  monument  which,  if  once 

destroyed,  can  never  be  replaced,  3574,  3575.  3582 Distinct  and  peculiar  character  of 

the  population ;  historical  inteiest  of  the  forest  on  this  score,  3576,  3577 Expediency 

of  consideration  being  given  also  to  the  interests  of  resident  owners  and  others,  and  to 
their  enjoyment  of  the  forest,  3578-3580. 

Increasing  impoitance  of  the  preservation  of  open  spaces  in  England;  less  necessity 

in  Wales  or  Scotland,  3580-3585 Approval  of  adequate  compensation  to  the  next 

heir  to  the  Crown  it  it  can  be  proved  that  his  interests  are  injured  by  the  non-inclosure 
of  the  5,000  acres  still  in  question,  3589.  3604. 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  in  preserving  and  using  the  forest  primarily  for  purposes 
of  recreation  and  enjoyment,  regard  should  also  be  had  to  the  supply  of  timber,  3591- 

2j(ioZ Objection  10  a  limitation  of  uninclosed  land  to  30,000  acres,  or  even  to  50,000 

acres,  though  accompanied  with  a  large  increase  of  net  revenue,  3o93.  3598>  3599-  3604, 

0605 Beltef  as  to  some  of  the  most  valuable  timber  in  the  foiest  having;  been  produced 

naturally,  3606,3607 Approval  of  restrictictnd  upon  the  mode  of  exercising  rights  of 

turbary  and  wood  fuel,  3608.  3609. 

Fence  Month,  and  Winter  Heyning  .- 

1.  Representations  and  Claims  on  the  part  of  the  Crotoii  on  the  Score  of 

Fence  Month  and  Winter  Het/ning. 

2.  Evidence  at  variance  with  the  foregoing  Conclusions. 

3.  Recommendations  by  the  Committee, 

1.  Representations  and  Claims  an  the  part  of  the  Crown  on  the  Score  of  Fence 
Month  and  Winter  Heyning  : 
Declaration  in  the  Act  of  t6q8  that  rights  of  common  were  not  exercisable  for  inore 

than  six  months  in  the  year,  Watson  22 Desuetude  for  many  years  past  of  the  right 

of  excluding  the  commoners'  cattle  during  fence  month,  ib.  25 Considerable  extent 

to  which  the  winter  heyning  is  substantially  observed,  ib. Circumstance  of  the  Act  59 

Geo.  3, 
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Fence  Month,  and  Winter  ^fi fat/ vc— continued. 

1.  RepresenttOioiu  and  Claimi  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  ^c— continued. 

Geo.  3,  c.  86,  which  makes  provision  as  to  winter  heyning,  not  malting  any  mention  of 
fence  month,  ff^toon  31. 

Grounds  for  cooclwling  that  in  respect  of  common  rights  no  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  winter  heyning  and  fence  month,  Watson  75-78 Petition  in  April  1852,  pray- 
ing for  power  to  pasture  ponies  and  cows  in  the  forest  from  the  12th  April  (within  the 
winter  heyning)  instead  of  the  41!)  May ;  inability  expressed  l>y  the  Commissioner  of 

Woods  to  grant  ihe  power  in  question,  to.  81,  82 Notice  circulated  in  the  forest  in 

Aut^ust  1852,  requiring  the  observance  of  winter  heyning,  ib.  82. 

Memorial  in  February  1856,  praying  that  upon  payment  of  a  small  sum  persons  may 

be  ulldwed  to  turn  out  horned  cattle  in  the  forest  during  the  winter,  Wlbtson  82-85 

Counsel's  opinion  taken  upon  the  foregoing  application  ;  subsequent  letter  from  theCom- 
niissioner  stating  that  he  had  no  power  to  grant  the  concession  in  question,  ih,  85 
Strict  enforcement  of  the  winter  heyning  in   1865-66,  at  the  time  ot  the  cattle  plague ; 
concunence  of  the  Terderer:<  in  the  steps  taken  by  the  Commissioner  on  this  occasion, 
ib.  87. 

Statement  as  to  the  term  "  wintt-r  heyning  "  not  being   traceable  to  an  earlier  period 

than  the  Actof  Chailes  the  Second,  Watson  189-196 Belief  as  to  fence  month  never 

lieing  enforced,  ib.  198-200 Prospective  value  of  the  Crown  of  the  winter  heyning  and 

fence  month ;  that  is  in  the  event  of  a  distinct  separation  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and 
the  commoners,  ib.  230-232. 

Volue  of  the  forestal  rights,  and  advantage  of  an  enforcement  of  the  fence  month,  as 

regiirds  game  genernlly,  irrespective  of  deer,  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  ^O'l-^l^ Evidence 

in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  the  winter  heyning  and  fence  month  were  duly  reserved 
under  the  Act  of  1851,  and  that  Mr.  Gardiner  expressed  himself  erroneously  on  this 
point  in  certain  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lord<i'  Committee,  ib.  539-541  ^-^Preju- 
dice to  the  commoners  by  enforcing  fence  months  for  the  protection  of  the  game,  ib. 
627-629. 

Grounds  fur  justifying  the  continued  preservation  of  fence  month;  advantage  as 
regards  the  preservation  of  game,  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  811-813.  862-868 Conclu- 
sion that  in  case  of  disafibrtstation,  fence  month  and  winter  heyning  would  be  taken 

into  consideration  in  the  inteiests  of  the  Crown,  ib.  841-844.  869-876 Belief  as  to 

the  right  of  excluding  people  as  well  as  cattle  during  fence  month,  though  in  practice 
people  have  never  been  excluded,  ib.  869-875. 

Enforcement  from  time  to  time  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  as  to  winter  heyning,  both 
under  the  Act  59  Geo.  3,   and  the  Act  of  1851  ;  drifts  of  the  forest  for  the  purpose, 

Cumberbdtch  889-912 Absence  of  any  clearance  of  the  forest  in  fence  month  within 

the  memory  of  man,  ib.  903,  904. 

Belief  as  to  the  commoners  never  having  had  a  right  to  more  than  six  months'  pas- 
ture ;  great  prejudice  to  the  Crown's  interest  if  this  right  were  extended  to  the  whole 
year,  Clutton  1206-1210.  I2t6.  1282-1284. 

Importance  further  attached  (o  the  maintenance  of  the  winter  heyning  and  fence 

monlh  in  the  interests  of  the  Crown,  Watson  3737-3739 Conclusion  further  expressed 

as  to  the  Ac^  of  1851  and  1854,  having  had  due  regard  to  winter  heyning  and  fence 
month,  ib.  3762-3765. 

2.  Evidence  at  variance  with  the  f&regoing  Conclusions  : 

Right  formerly  of  the  commoners  10  have  their  cattle  in  the  forest  during  fence  month 
until  the  Crown  exercised  its  power  of  removing  them,  which  it  never  did,  Esdaile  1651 

Belief  thai  fence  month  applied  to  the  passage  of  people  through  the  forest,  as  well 

as  of  cattle,  ib.  1652 Effect  of  certain  sections  in  the  Actof  William  the  Tbil-d,  as 

regards  fence  month  and  winter  heyning,  ib.  1662,  1663. 

Absence  of  allusion  to  fence  month  in  the  Act  59  Geo.  3,  relating  to  winter  heyning  ; 
belief  that  the  term  "  fence  month  "  was  not  known  in  the  forest  till  1851,  Esdaile  1676. 

1688,  1689 Alarm  of  the  commoners  in  1852  on  finding  that  feace  month  was  for  uie 

first  time  to  be  enforced  ;  notice  to  this  effect  in  August  of  that  year,  ib.  171 1-1717 

Important  distinction  between  winter  heyning  and  fence  month,  in  that  it  was  never 
attempted  to  enforce  the  latter  till  the  Act  of  1851,  ib.  1714.  1717.  1920-1924.  1929. 

Comments  upon  the  surprise  expressed  by  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Wntson  that  the 
commoners  should,  on  removal  of  the  deer,  claim  rights  of  common  throughout  the  whole 

year,  Esdaile  1127,  2128 Admission  as  to  the  claim  to  fence  month  from  the  very 

formation  of  the  forest ;  that  is,  undrr  forest  law,  ib.  2226-2228 Belief  us  to  fence 

month  having  never  been  enforced,  Lovell  2819-2821. 

Unrlerstanding  of  witness'  father  in  1851,  and  of  the  commoners  generally,  that  fence 
month  and  winter  heyning  went  with  the  removal  of  the  deer,  Compton  2899,  2900. 2903- 

2905 Further  reference  to  the  legal   right  of  the  Crown  as  to  winter  heyning  and 

fence  month;  question  considered  hereon  whether  the  commoners  might  not  be  allowed 
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Fence  MoNTUt  and  Winter  HEVNiNG^continntd. 

S.  Evidenee  at  variance  witi  the  foregoing  Vonclueiont — eontincwd. 
pasture  for  the  whole  year,  provided  they  recognised  the  Crown's  right  by  a  aniall  pay- 
ment, Compton  3023-3031. 

Praettee  of  tnm  ing  out  in  the  winter,  but  not  for  the  purpose  ©^  pasture,  Egerton 
3068-3071 Witness  has  never  heard  of  fence  month  or  winter  heyning  being  en- 
forced, TTumas  3230-3234. 

9.  Recommendations  by  the  Committee : 
Resolution  of  the  Cknumittee  that  a  nominal  quit  rent  be  charged  by  the  Crown  to  the 
commooers  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  ot  common  during  ieoce  month  and  winter 

heyning,  Jtep.  iii Provision  may  be  made  for  the  payment  of  such  quit  rent  by  some 

body  representative  of  the  commoners,  ib. 

See  nieo  Act  t4^  ^  15  Vict.  e.  76.  Commtmeret  Sfc.  Dean  Forest.         Drift 

oftheForeet.        Malme*bury,Earlof, 

Fences.     Average  of  from  6  /.  to  7  /.  per  acre  as  the  cost  of  fencinji  «r  inclosure,  Hon.  J.  K. 

Howard  612-61^ Cheaper  construction  of  fences  since  the  removal  of  the  deer,  td. 

637,  638. 

Increased  cost  of  fencing  of  tile  inclosnres  might  be  reduced  below  300  acres;  advan- 
tage otherwise,  Cumberbatch  920 Less  necessity  for  fences  in  former  times  when 

there  were  fewer  cattle,  ib.  1121. 

Very  large  expense  necessary  for  fences  if  the  Crown  were  allowed  to  retain  all  the 

plantations  and  thrown-out  inclosures,  Squarey  2508,  2509 Great  expense  necessary 

for  fences  if  all  the  old  wood;*  were  inclosed,  Pink  2536-2538. 

Objections  to  fences  round  small  parts  of  the  uld  woods  so  as  to  preserve  the 
young  trees,  Compton  2963,  2964— — Practioal  difficulty  and  great  expense  in  fencing 
any  of  the  old  woods,  Eyre  3640. 

See  also  Inclosures  and  Plantations.         Old  Woods,  4. 

Fern.  Explanation  as  to  the  fern  not  being  retained  as  a  protection  to  the  youncr  oaks ; 
sale  of  fern  to  the  population,  to  whom  it  is  valuable  as  'litter,  Cumberbatch  1035- 
1040.  1117. 

Expediency  of  checking  the  cutting  of  fern  and  brambles,   Woolley  2669.  2672.  2692 

Great  importance  of  the  fern    being   left    standing ;    comments  upon  the  course 

pursued  in  selling  it  for  profit,  Lovell  2739-2746.  2813,  1814 Value,  doubtless,  ot 

the  fein  to  the  inhabitants  of  the   forest,  ib.  2779-2782 Injurious    effect  of  fern- 
cutting  as  regards  young  trees  or  seedlings,  Compton  2965 ;  Eyre  3629. 

Great  loss  to  witness  if  unable  to  buy  fern  and  brambles  for  littering  his  cattle, 
Dttnning  3183-3186. 

Fines.  Practice  as  to  making  presentments,  and  as  to  levying  fines  in  the  verderers' court, 
all  fines  being  accounted  fur  by  witness  to  the  Crown,  Stead  1594-1605.  1637-1639. 

fir.     Advantage- from  the  planting  of  Scotch  fir  in  the  forest,  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  i%^ 
Rapid  spread  of  fir  trees  thruugh  the  forest ;  doubt  as  to  this  being  due  to  the 

removal  of  the  deer,  Cumberbatch  951-954 Question  considered  whether  it  would  not 

^e  well  to  inclose  land  where  self-sown  fir  is  spreading,  the  cattle  doing  great  injury  to 
the  young  trees,  ib.  1008-1024. 

Information  relative  to  the  planting  of  Scotch  fir  conjointly  with  oak;  large  area  of 
heath  land  on  which  Scotch  fir  could  not  be  grown,   Squarey  2464,  2465.  2471,  2472 

Practice  of  cutting  down  the  fir  trees  in  about  forty  years  after  planting,  Compton 

f  2960,2961. 

Fletch  Wood.  Statement  as  to  5,000  /.  worth  of  timber  having  been  cut  down  in  Pletch 
Wood  (130  acres)  in  thirty  years,  the  new  crop  being  now  worth  3,000  Z.;  Pink  2530- 

Further  details  in  reference  to  the  average  value  of  the  old  timber,  and  of  the  new  crop 
in  Fletch  Wood,  formerly  piirt  of  the  New  Forest ;  calculation  based  thereon,  that  the 
annual  value  to  the  Crown  for  spontaneous  growth  on  uninclosed  land  is  2 «.  9  d.  per 
acre,  PtnA  2553-2568.  2588-2609. 

Forettal  Rights.     See  Crown,  The  {Forestal  Rights,  ^c)        Deer,  and  Deer  Removal. 

Frame  Heath.  Very  little  pasture  near  Beaulien  if  Frame  Wood  had  been  inclosed, 
Eitcher  3355,  3356 Excellent  pasture  on  Frame  Heath,  so  called,  Sealer  3407, 3408. 

Freeholders.    See  Commoners,  ^c.       Small  Freeholders  and  Occupiers. 

Fuel  Rights.     Exception  made  by  the  Resolution  of  ttte  House  of  Commons  in  Jnne  1871 

as  regards  timber  for  fuel  rights ;  character  of  these  rights,  Watson  99,  100 Means  of 

supplying  fuel  otherwise  than  by  the  ordinary  thinnings  of  oak,  Curnberbatch  957-959- 

Prejudice 
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Prejudice  to  the  fuel  rights  by  the  cutting  down  of  great  quantides  of  timber  Dear  the 
residences  of  the  owners  of  such  rights,  Esdaile  1888-1890. 

Suggestion  that  pait  of  the  money  derived  from  the  Southampton  and  Dorchester 
Railway  Company  mt^t  well  be  applied   to  the  purchase  of  fuel   rights,   Watton  3728 

Necessity  of  catting  down  a  considerable  number  of  beeches  in  order  to  supply  the 

fuel  rights ;  that  is,  if  planting  be  stopped,  ib.  37«8.  3768-3770. 

See  also  Turbary. 

G. 

Game.    Attention  p«id  to  the  preservation  and  increase  of  gume,  restrictions  being  at  the 
same  time  appied  to  the  licenses,  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  619-626. 

Quei>tion  as  to  the  effiect  of  the  preservation  of  game  in  a  large  Crown  allotment  upon 
the  character  of  the  population.  Glutton  1345-1348. 

•See  also  Shooting  Licenses. 

Gardiner,  Mr.     Inability    of  Mr.  Gardiner,  formerly  solicitor  to  the  CommissioiiCns  of 
Woods,  kc,  to  attend  before  the  present  Committee  on  account  of  failing  health,  Watson  3. 

Inaccurate  statement  by  Mr.  Gardiner  in  1851  as  to  the  value  of  the  Crown  rights 
after  the  removal  of  the  deer,  Watson  53.  108-123.  152,  153. 

Reference  to  a  certain  Report  of  1850  as  having  beea  the  report  of  the  then  solicitor  to 

the  Woods  and  Forests,  Esdaile   1686 Comment  upon  the  explanation  given  by 

Mr.  Gardiiter  of  a  statement  by  him  that  the  Bill  of  1851  would  leave  the  forest  in  the 
Crovt  n  simply  as  lord  of  the  manor,  ib.  1 70%. 

Gates.    Explanation  as  to  its  having  been  found  necessary  to  place  gates  on  some  of  the 

highways,  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  470-479 Doubt  as  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 

having  been  consulted  in  reference  to  the  locking  of  the  gates  on  the  highways,  ib.  709, 

710 Explanations  in  regard  to  different  gates  and  roadways;  facility  to  the  public  as 

to  oblainii^  keys,  Cumberbatch  1097-1  lio. 

Reference  to  the  claim  of  the  Crown  to  Jock,  the  gates  in  certain  tracks,  Jenkmson 
1479-1483 Le-ial  opinion  taken  by  the  Crown  as  to  the  right  of  stopping  the  high- 
ways, Esdaile  1837-1839 Great  inconvenience  by  reason  of  the  gates  being  fre- 
quently locked,  LMoell  2828-2832. 

General  luclosure  Acts.    .Special  exception  of  the  New  Forest  from  the  General  Inclosure 
Acts,  Esdaile  2037. 

Goss,  H.    Letter  from  Mr.  Goss,  dated  23rd  June  1875,  protesting,  as  a  naturalist,  against 
the  hniloeure  of  the  forest,  App.  276. 

H. 

Hawk  Hill.    Belief  ihat  in  Hawk  Hill  Inclosure  most  of  the  old  trees  have  been  left,  Hon^ 

J.  K.  Howard  701,  702 Serious  mischief  if  the  Hawk  Hill  Inclosure  had  been  fully 

carried  out,  Jenhinson  1476-1478 Accidental  circumstances  owing  to  which  the  pro- 
jected inclosure  of  Hawk  Hill  in  1866  was  adjourned,  Lovell  2836,  2837 Great  loss 

of  pasturage  if  Hawk  Hill  were  inclosed,  Seager  3409-3412. 

Hazel.     Explanation  as  to.  hazel  nol  being  grown  in  the  forest  for  the  purpose  of  sale,^ 
Cumberbatch  997-1000. 

Heath  Land.    Calculation  that  about  26,000  acres  are  open  heath  lands,  the  poorer  por- 
tions of  which  cannot  be  planted  with  a  profit,  Squarey  2365-2367 Adoption  by 

witness  of  Mr.  Clapton's  estimate  of  30,000  acres  of  heath  land,  which  is  of  little  value, 

Woolley  2638,  2639 Great  beauty  of  the  heaths;  great  value  also  on  the  score  of 

fuel,  Lnvell  0)834 Large  proportion  of  the  uninclosed  land  which  consists  of  heath, 

'  and  is  almost  valueless  as  pasture,  Compton  2973-^976— —The  heaths  should  be  pre- 
served, no  less  than  the  ancient  woods,  Faweett  3563, 3564. 

Highland  Water.     Explanation  relative  to  the  limited  extent  to  which  old  trees  have  been 
cut  down  at  Puckpits  and  Wickwood,  Cumberbatch  1080. 

Highways.     See  Roads  and  Highways. 

Historical  Associations.     Expedieijicy  of  preserving  the  forest,  and  keeping  it  open  to  the 
public  on  historic'il  grounds;  it  is,  moreover,  the  only  forest  left,  Jenhinson  I426,  I427. 

1451.  1455 Distinct  ano  peculiar  character  of  the  population ;  historical  interest  of 

the  forest  on  this  score,  Faweett  3549.  3568,  3569.  3576,  3577 Concurrence  in  the 

view  that  the  forest  is  an  ancient  monument,  which  if  once  destroyed,  can  never  be 
replaced,  ib.  3574, 3575.  3582. 
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Holly.    Ezcelleot  protection  to  young  trees  by  the  holly,  Cumberbatch  950. 

Hop  Polet.     Obstacle  to  growing  timber  in  the  forest  for  hop-poles  as  a  means  of  profit 
Cumberbatch  991-996. 

Howard,  The  Hon.  James  Kenneth.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Since  1 855  wif ness  has 
been  a  Commissioner  of  Woods,  &c.,  the  New  Forest  lieing  under  his  management 

233*  234 ^The  circumstances  under  which  the   Deer  Removal  Act    of  1851  were 

obtained  are  fully    and   correctly  set  forth  in     witness'  Reports  to  the  Treasury  in 

December  1867  and  June  1871  ;  235-241 He  has  always  regarded  the  measure  as  a 

compact  between  the  Crown  and  the  commoners,  and  considers  that  the  latter  have  no 
right  to  seek  for  a  modification  of  the  Act  without  the  consent  of  the  former,  242.  275. 

Much  larger  compensation  to  which  the  Ciown  would  have  been  entitled,  if  in  place 
of  the  mere  removal  of  the  deer  the  forest  had  been  disafforested  ;  illustration  in  the  case 

of  Hainault,  Woolmer,  &c.,  243,  244 Inclosure  hitherto  of  only  .5,037  acres  out  of 

10,000,  which  the  Crown  was  empowered  to  inclose  under  the  Act  of  1851  ;  the  com- 
moners have  thus  had  the  enjoyment  of  rights  over  about  5,000  acres  more  than  was 
contemplated  by  the  Act,  245-248. 

Appointment  of  the  New  Forest  Inclosure  Commissioners  in  1855;  particulars  as  to 

the  constitution  of  the  Comnnssion,  and  the  mode  of  appointment,  249-261 Very 

careful  consideration  always  given  by  the  Commission  to  the  representation;*  of  the 
commoners  respecting  proposed  inclosures ;  necessary  approval  by  the  Commission  of 

the  site  and  boundaries  of  each  inclosure,  262,  263.  267.  440.  444 Details  relative  to 

the  extent  of  inclosures  approved  by  the  Commission,  the  total  area  being  7,166  acres; 

explanation  as  to  the  inclosure  of  only  5,037  acres,  263-272 Represent:iti>ni>  by  Lord 

Henry  Scolt  and  Mr.  Esdaile,  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the  Com- 
mission on  14th  September  1870,  not  to  sanction  the  full  acreage  of  10,000  under  the  Act 
of  1851 ;  since  September  1870  there  has  been  no  further  meeting  of  the  Commission, 
264. 

Non-inclosure  of  any  land  since  the  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  June 
1871,  suspending  further  inclosure,  265-272 Question  as  to  the  power  of  the  Com- 
missioners under  the  Act  of  1851  to  inquire  into  the  proceedings  under  prior  Acts,  271 

Amount  of  oak  and  beech  timber  authorised  to  be  felltd,  by  warrant  under  the 

Royal  Sign  Manual,  from  1871   to    1875;  273 For  thinning  young  plantations  no 

warrant  is  reqiiired.  274. 

Conclusion  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  commoners,  if 
they  insist  on  disturbing  the  settlement  under  the  Act  of  1851,  is  a  general  dis- 
affi>restation,  with  such  an  allotment  to  the  Crown  as  may  be  determined  by  an 
impartial  and  competent  tribunal  to  be  a  just  equivalent  for  its  rights  and  interests, 
275 Witness,  however,  is  quite  prepared  to  abide  by  the  settlement  of  1851,  ib. 

Reference    to   a  quinquennial   statement   {App.    270)    pf    income    and   expenditure 

since   1805;  average  net  income  of  about    3,000/.  a   year,  276-278 Considerable 

quantity  of  timber  felled  in  some  of  the  years  before  witness' appointment,  278.  291. 
293— —Obligation  upon  witness,  between  1855  and  1862,  to  supply  good  oak  timber  from 

the  forest  for  the  Navy,  279.  292-294 Practice  of  paying  for  new  inclosures  by  means 

of  the  trees  cut  down  in  the  old  inclosures,  279.  281. 

Repudiation  by  witness  of  the  charge  that  he  has  felled  large  quantities  of  fine  old 
timber  of  an  ornamental  kind,  279-294— « Advantage  from  the  planting  of  Scotch  fir 
in  the  fortst,  283. 

Examination  upon  the  circumstance  of  witness  having  stated  in  his  Report  of  1867 
that  about  26,000  acres  were  private  property,  "subject  to  the  forestal  rights  of  the 
Crown,"  whilst  in   his  Report  in  1871  these  rights  are  not  named;  conclusion,  however, 

that  such   rights  are  in  full  force,  295-316 Explanation  that  the  legal  portions  of 

witness'  reports  are  supplied  by  the  solicitor  of  the  department,  and    that  he  can  best 

explain  the  foregoing  omission  302-304.  314-316 Reference  also  to  the  solicitor  as 

prepared  to  explain  certain  misquotations  in  the  Reports  of  1867  and  1871  of  the  Act  of 
William  the  Third  in  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  Crown  as  to  inclosure,  317-324. 

Due  consideration  by  witness  of  the  interests  of  the  reversioner,  inasmuch  as  he  does 

not  cut  down  the  ancient  and  ornamental  timber,  328-330 Strict  guidance  of  witness 

by  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1871,  the  Treasury  having  instructed  him 

to  that  effect,  333 Inability  of  witness  to  explain  certain  provisions  proposed  in  the 

Bill  of  1871 ;  334-343 Doubt  as  to  any  claims  on  behalf  o\'  the  Crown  in  respect  of 

ancient  inclosed  land  having  been  made  before  the  Inclosure  Commission  in  1854; 
344-348. 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  witness  does  not  repudiate  a  suggestion  by  the  deputy 
surveyor  of  the  forest  in  December  1853,  that  by  inclosing  1 6,000  acres  of  the  best  land 
the  Crown  would  materially  diminish  the  value  of  the  common  rights  of  pasture ;  necessity 

of  inclosing  the  land  best  adapted  for   timber,  349-371 Full  protection  of  the  com- 

moner^i'  rights  by  the  Act  of  1851 ;  357-359 Opinion  that  the  settlement  of  1851 

was  very  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Crown,  witness  submitting  that  the  previous 
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right  of  keepini;  an  unlimited  stock  was  exceedingly  valuable,  though  not  in  the  sense  of 
money  profit,  360-367.  399-406. 

Serious  injury  done  by  the  deer  to  the  fences,  so  that  the  proprietors  were  anxious  for 

their  removal,  367 Little,  if  any,  value  of  the  commoners'  right  of  pasture  if  a  full 

stock  of  deer  had  been  kept,  371-376 Conclusion  as  to  the  Crown's  rights  bdng 

paramount  to  the  common  rights,  witness  judging  the  latter  by  the  settlement  of  1851 

and  not  by  any  ancient  recoro  or  title,  371.  377-391 Doubt  as  to  the  relative  value 

of  the  common  rights  in  the  case  of  Woolmer  and  Dean  Forests,  and  of  the  compensation 
to  the  Crown  in  those  instances,  391  •-398.. 

Profits  derivable  from  the  plantations  and  from  shooting  licenses,  the  deer  being 

removed,  400-406 Value  of  the  forestal  rights,  and  advantage  of  an  enforcement  of 

the  fence  month,  as  regards  game  generally,  irrespective  of  deer,  407-424 Power  of 

witness  to  sell  portions  of  land,  free  from  common  rights ;  limited  exercise  of  this  power, 

425-432.  438,  439 Objection  to  further  expenditure  on  drainage,  for  the  interest  only 

of  the  commoners,  out  of  the  balance  in  hand  from  the  sale  of  land,  433-437    •• 
Reference  to  the  verderers  as  holding  a  position  between  the  Crown  and  the  commoners, 
444. 

Further  evidence  as  to  various  inclosnres  of  timber,  and  as  to  the  extent  to  which,  in 
encb  inclosnres,  old  timber  has  been  felled ;  witness  repeats  that  since  his  tenure  of  office 

there  has  been  no  abuse  on  this  score,  445-469 Instances  of  beautiful  clumps  left  by 

witness  for  purposes  of  ornamentation  and  renovation  of  the  forest,  448,  449.  451-453 

Explanation  as  to  its  having  been  found  necessary  to  place  gates  on  some  of  the 

highways,  470-479 Impression  that  no  inclosnres  have  been  selected  and  advertised 

without  consultation  with  the  Forest  Inclosure  Commissioners,  480,  481. 

Grounds  for  justifying  the  repeal,  without  notice  to  the  commoners,  of  the  9th  clause 
of  the  Act  of  1851  by  the  Act  of  1866 ;  that  is,  as  regards  ihe  grant  under  the  latter  of 
20  /.  shooting  licenses  to  any  respectable  persons  who  apply  for  them,  482-509.  819 
——Further  contention  that  the  only  alternatives  are  to  curry  out  the  Act  of  1851  in  its 
integrity,  or  to  separate  the  Crown  rights  from  the  coijamon  rights,  and  to  compensate  the 
former  by  an  allotment,  510-513.  547-550.  564-566. 

Ai^ument  that  the  Crown  has  now  a  "  rolling "  power  of  inclosure,  the  commoners 

having  at  the  same  time  rights  of  pasture  over  47,000  acres,  512-514 Wretched 

character  of  the  pasture,  save  within  a  comparatively  small  area,  514-521 Diminu- 
tion doubtless  ot  the  good  pasture  land  by  the  obligation  upon  the  Commissioners  to 
inclose  that  land  which  is  best  suited  for  the  growth  of  timber,  522-529.  551-553. 

Very  shrewd  and  efficient  representation  of  the  commoners  at  the  time  of  the  settle- 
ment in  1851  ;  529-534 Witness  repeats  that  the  Act  of  1851  was  a  bargain  or  com- 
pact, ratified  by  Parliament,  between  the  commoners  and  the  Crown,  535-539.  630,  631 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  the  winter  heyning  and  fence  month 

were  duly  reserved  under  the  Act  of  1851,  and  that  Mr.  Gardiner  expressed  himself 
erroneously  on  this  point  in  certain  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords'  Committee, 

539-541 ^Withdrawal  of  the  Bill  of  1861,  the  commoners  having  opposed  it,  542- 

646. 

Contemplated  recreation  ground  of  100  acres  for  the  public,  if  the  Crown  be  awarded 

an  allotment,  549,  550 Perfect  liberty  of  the  public  at  large  to  roam  over  the  forest, 

though  very  few  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  550.  574-579 Instance  of  mutila- 
tion of  a  beautiful  tree  by  an  artist ;  illusttation  therein  of  the  necessity  of  some  check 

upon  the  public  enjoyment  of  the  forest,  550 Belief  that  satisfaction  can  best  be  given 

to  the  commoners  by  entirely  separating  their  interests  from  those  of  the  Crown,  and  by 

a  complete  disaffiirestation,  554-557 Expediency  of  a  separation  of  interests  on  other 

than  sentimental  grounds,  such  as  the  antiquity  of  the  forest,  558-563. 

Necessity  doubtless  of  considering  the  claims  of  the  public  on  the  score  of  recreation 

grounds  if  disafibrestation  take  place,  564-573 Question  considered  as  to  the  claims 

or  rights  of  the  public  in  connection  with  highways  in  the  forest,  and  rights  of  way,  580- 

589 Opinion  that  the  commoners  are  strictly  bound  by  the  Act  of  1851,  although 

there  had  been  no  ascertainment  of  their  rights  previously,  590-595 Check  by  me 

Forest  Inclosure  Commissioners  upon  any  arbitrary  or  excessive  exercise  of  witness' 
powers  as  to  the  land  to  be  inclosed  ;  illustration  on  this  point,  595-601. 

Information  relative  to  the  planting  of  Scotch  fir  and  oak  respectively ;  many  of  the 

oak  plantations  are  doubtless  far  from  thriving,  602-611.  634-636 Average  of  from 

6/.  to  7 /.per  acre  as  the  cost  of  fencing  or  inclosure,  612-617 Minimum  of  600 

acres  in  each  inclosure,  the  object  thereof  being  that  all  the  good  land  might  not  be 

selected,  618 Attention   paid  to  the  preservation  and  increase  of  game,  restrictions 

being  at  the  same  time  applied  to  the  licenses,  619-626. 

Prejudice  to  the  commoners  by  enforcing  fence  month  for  the  protection  of  the  game, 
627-629— —Inconvenience  to  the  public  by  the  large  size  of  the  inclosures,  632,  633 
Cheaper  construction  of  fences  since  the  removal  of  the  deer,  637,  638 Injury 
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to  the  Btnall  commoners  as  wdl  Its  the  large,  by  the  <l»|>redatioM  of  the  deer,  639, 
640. 

Explanations  in  connection  with  the  apparently  large  expenditure  of  the  forest;  pros- 
pect of  an  increase  of  net  inconoe,  641-652 Inclosure  ot  much  bad  land  as  well  as 

.some  good  laud,  for  the  purpose  of  fir  plantations  since  the  Act  of  1851  ;  653-658 

^ — bpeda!  importance  attached  to  the  oak  plantations,  their  value  in  course  of  years 
being  probably  very  great,  659,  660. 

[Second  Examination.] — Prejudice  to  the  Crown  as  reversioner  by  the  terms  of  the 

resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1871  ;  661-668 Prospect  of  increased  net 

income  from  the  forest,  more  especially  if  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  commoners 

be  separated,  666-668 Right  of  the  general  public  still  to  go  over  47,000  acres,  if  the 

Act  of  1851  were  fully  carried  out,  669-675. 

Statement  as  to  there  bein^  no  intention  of  cutting  down  the  old  trees  in  Mark  Ash, 

676-685 Amount  of  discretion  in  the  department  upon  the  question  of  cutting  down 

the  old  timber  in  the  inclosures  under  the  Act  of  1851 ;  impression  that  there  is  hardly 

an  inclosure  where  the  old  timber  lias  not  been  left,  681-70* Belief  that  the  inclosures 

of  Shave  Green,  Brochis  Wood,  and  Buskett's  Lawn,  as  being  less  than  300  acres  each, 
were  made  under  the  Acts  of  Will.  3  and  Geo.  4  j  703-708. 

l)oubt  as  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  having  been  consulted  in  reference  to  the 
locking  of  the  gates  in  the  highways,  709,  710^— Explanation  that  althoHgh  witness 
looks  upon  some  of  the  inclosures  as  "  hateful,"  they  are  set  out,  not  by  him  individually, 
but  by  the  Forest  Inclosure  Commissioners;  conclusion  that  the  latter  have  uothing  to 

do  n  ith  the  gates  and  fences,  7 1 1-722 Reluctance  of  witness  to  offer  any  opinion  u^n 

the  question  of  his  being  restricted  by  Act  from  cutting  down  the  ancient  timber,  723- 
725- 

Dissent  from  the  view  that  the  forest,  as  originally  formed  for  purposes  of  recreation, 
should  still  be  pre>erved  on  the  same  ground  rather  than  as  a  means  of  providing  timber 

for  the  Navy   for  the  national  good,  726-740 Doubt  as   to   the  disafforestation 

necessarily  leadinu;  to  the  dfstr'uction  of  tlie  open  forest  as  now  enjoyed  by  the  public, 

J 41-744 Expediency  of  keeping  the  forest  as  free  from  rights  as  possible,  745— 
'urther  evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  as  to  the  Ciown  havinga  rolling  power  of 
inclosure,  746-752. 

Large  reduction  of  expenses  by  a  separation  of  interests ;  more  especially  under  the 

head  of  keepers  and  prusecuticns,  753-761 Reservation  of  the  forestal  rights  by  the 

Act  of  1 85*1 ,  whatever  Lord  Seymour  or  M  r.  Gardiner  may  have  said  to  the  contrary, 

762-765.  788-797 Claim  to  compensation  for  foi«8tai  rights  under  the  Bill  of  1871, 

they  not  having  been  compensated  for  in  1851  ;  766-771. 

Reference  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Vickary  Gibbs  and  Sir  Thomas  Plumer  in  1810  that  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  were  paramount  over  those  of  the  commoners,  774,  775— -Possi- 
bility of  so  much  deer  in  the  forest  that  the  cattle  would  have  been  interfered  with,  776, 
J 77 Withdrawal  of  the  Bill  of  1861  adverted  to  in  connection  with  a  certain  letter 
irom  witness  on  the  subject,  780-782 Power  of  appointing  Inclosure  Commissioners 

not  connected  with  the  county,  783-786 Practice  as  to  laying  the  plans  before  the 

Commission,  787. 

Belief  that  in  the  selection  of  land  for  inclosure  under  the  Act  of  1851  the  provisions  in 

the  3rd  section  have  been  fully  complied  with,  798-804 Equal  benefit,  at  leaiit»  to 

the  local  proprietors  as  10  the  Crown  by  the  removaJ  i.f  the  deer,  805-810.  830.  877,878 

Grounds  for  justifymg  the  continued  reservation  offence  monih;   advantage  as 

regards  the  preservation  ol'game,  81 1  -813.  862-868 Further  explanation  that  witness 

advocates  a  complete  disa^restatiou  aud  an  entire  separation  of  interests  if  the  A<*t  of 
1851  be  not  adhered  to,  814-817.  853-855. 

Further  concurrence  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  policy  advocated  some  years  aga  by 

Mr.  Cuniberbateh  in  carrying  out  inclosures,  818-827 Less  advantageous  positioa  of 

the  Ci  own,  in  the  event  of  disaSbrestation,  through  not  having  inclosed  the  full  area 

under  the  Act  of  1851;  828,829 Policy  of  witness  to  obtain  the  largest  possible 

revenue  from  the  forest,  consistently  with  proper  management,  aud  to  keep  the  forest  as 

free  as  possible  from  rights,  831-835 Belief  that  planting  is  the  best  mode  of  naking 

the  forest  profitable,  836-840. 

Conclusion  that  in  case  of  disafforestation,  fence  month  and  winter  heyning  woald  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  interests  of  the  Crown,  841-844.  869-876 — ^— Befusal  of 
witness  since  the  resolution  of  1871,  to  entertain  any  appucations  from  resident  owners  to 
purchase  small  pieces  of  land  in  the  forest,  845,  846— —Expediency  of  increased  power 

of  cutting  down  old  and  decayed  timber,  847-852 ^Existence  ot  commoa  rights  9ver 

certain  lands  beyond  the  Avon,  westward,  856-861 Belief  as  to  the  r^ht  of  excluding 

people  as  well  as  cattle  during  fence  month,  though  in  practice  people  have  never  been 
excluded,  869-875.  * 
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loflumtift)  reprasevtetion  of  th«  comiaoiMrs  ufton  the  present  Sdeet  Committee ;  witness, 
however,  raises  no  objection  on  this  score,  879. 881-887— —He  once  more  urge«  upon  the 
Committee  the  ezpeaiency  of  a  prompt  and  complete  separation  of  the  interests  of  the 

Crown  and  of  the  commoners,  879 Instance  of  the  increased  expense  of  managenient 

hy  reason  of  the  present  conflicting  rights,  879, 880. 


JSCLOSVRSS  AND  PLANTATIONS:      . 

1.  I>0tmU  relative  to  the  Area  of  Jneloture*  under  the  several  Acts  ;  Balance 

unineloted  under  the  Act  of  18ftl. 
a.    Conflicting  Evidence  upon  the  Quettion  of  a  Rolling  Power  o/*  Ineloture. 
S.    Constitution,  Functions,  and  Action  of  the  Forest  Inclosure  Commissioners, 

4.  Statement  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of  Woods  aa  to  the  System  pursued  in  the 

Selection  qf  Land  for  Iwhsure, 

5.  Complaints  as  lo  the  Policy  of  selecting  the  best  Land  for  Inclosure. 

6.  Practical  Grievance  by  reason  of  the  Diminution  oj  Pasturage  through  the 

Inclosure  of  the  best  Land. 

7.  Minmum  Area  of  each  Inclosure. 

9.  Rapidity  oflnchmre  since  the  Act  of  ISfil. 

9.  Want  of  Notice  before  Inclosure. 

10  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1871  suspending  further  Inclosures. 

11.  Suggestions  for  a  Limitation  of  the  Power  of  Inclosure,  concurrently  with 

Protection  of  the  Rights  of  Common. 

12.  Expediency  of  further  Inclosures  being  spread  over  a  lengthened  Period. 

13.  Approval  of  Compensation  to  the  Crown  if  the  Reversioner  be  injured  hy  a 

Limitation  of  Inclosure. 

14.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  by  the  Committee. 

1,  Details  relative  to   the  Area  of  Inclosures  under  the  several  Acts;  Balance 

vmittclosed  under  the  Act  0/  186 1  : 

Area  of  between  24,000  and  25,000  acres  covered  with  timber  or  plantations,  the 
plantations  inclosed  under  Acts  of  Parliament  comprising  about  1 1,000  acres,  Watson  18 
——Intdosure  of  about  14,000  acres  under  the  Act  of  Will.  3  and  the  Act  48  Geo.  3,  c.  72; 
about  8,000  acres  have  been  since  thrown  out,  leaving  about  6,000  acres  inclosed,  t^.  31. 

Inclosure  hitherto  of  only  5,037  acres  out  of  io,ooo,  which  the  Crown  was  empowered 
to  inclose  under  the  Act  of  1 851,  the  commoners  have  thus  had  the  enjoyraeDt  of  rights 
over  about  5,000  acres  more  than  was  contemplated  by  the  Act,  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  245- 

248 Details  relative  to  the  extent  of  inclosures  approved,  the  lotal  area  bein<<  7,166 

acres;  explanation  as  to  the  inclosures  of  only  5,037  acres,  ib.  263-272. 

Reference  to  a  certain  tabular  statement  of  the  inclosures  under  the  Act  of  1698 ;  total 

of  about  12,000  acres  in  150  years,  JEsdaile  1692,  1693 Directions  given  in  1851  for 

the  inclosure  of  4,051  acres,  under  the  Act  of  William  the  Third,  concurrently  with  the 
powers  sought  in  the  Bill  of  that  year  for  inclosing  14,000  acres;  this  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  reduction  of  the  area  to  10,000  acres,  ib.  1796-1804. 

■Belief  that  there  is  a  balance  still  uninclosed  out  of  the  10,000  acres  authorised  in  1851, 
£sdaile  1844x1 846~~-Comp1aint  as  to  the  excessive  inclosure  of  some  2,300  acres  under 

the  powers  previously  to  1851,  ib.  1956-1960 Balance  of  only  2,500  acres  now  legally 

dve  for  iaoloaure  if,  as  witness  contends,  there  was  a  surplus  of  2,500  acres  inclosed  under 
ihe  Act  of  William  the  Third,  ib.  3678. 

Statement  showing  the  amount  of  planting,  and  the  amount  thrown  out  of  inclosure 
nnder  the  Act  of  William  the  Third,  App.  271. 

Map  of  the  forest,  showing  the  inclosures  under  the  different  Acts,  the  inclosures  thrown 
open,  the  estimated  dates  of  further  disclosures,  and  any  proposedor  provisionally  approved 
inclosures  up  to  15th  April  \^'j^,App.  276. 

2.  Gmftieting  Evidenee  upon  the  Question  of  a  RolKng  Power  of  Inclosure : 

Power  preriously  to  the  Act  of  1851,  whereby  the  whole  forest  might  be  turned  into  a 

weed,  Watson  27-31.  53 Effect  of  the  Act  48  Geo.  3,  c.  72,  in  making  clear  the 

question  of  a  rolling  power,  t*}.  29-31 Witness  repeats  that  the  original  power  as  to 

iBoloBure  was  one  of  a  rolling  nature,  t'}.  87.  95.  168-171. 

Argument  that  the  Crown  has  now  a  "  rolling  "  power  of  inclosure,  the  commoners 
having  at  the  same  time  rights  of  pasture  over  47.000  acres,  Hon.  J.  K,  Howard,  512/- 

514.  746-752 Decidea  opinion  that  the  Act  of  1851  intended  that  as  compensation 

for  the  removal  of  the  deer,  the  Crown  should  have  a  rolling  power  of  inclosing  10,000 
acres,  CVkMmi  i  igi-i  203. 

Doubt  as  to  tlie  Crown  having  a  strict  legal  power  of  inclosing  16,000  acres  all  over 

the  forest,  Jenkinson  1456 ^Argument  that  the  Crown  has  not  a  "  rolling  "  power  of 
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2.  Conflicting  Evidence  upon  the  Question  of  a  Rotting  Power  of  /nc/o«ure— contd. 

inclosnre ;  grounds  for  this  conclusion,  Etdaile  18^9-1854 Apprehension  in  1868  lest 

by  the  eirercise  of  a  toties  quoties  power  of  inclosure,  the  forest  shoTild  be  converted  into 

one  huge  wood,  ib.  sigG,  2197 Obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  a  rolling  power  without 

depreciating  the  rights  of  pasture,  Compton  2945-2959. 

Denial  that  witness  has  ever  said  that  the  powers  of  inclosure  under  previous  Acts  were 
not  rolling  powers;  evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  rolling  power 
previously  to  the  Act  of  1851 ;  Watson  3689.  3693-3708. 

Further  examination  upon  the  question  of  there  having  been  a  rolling  power  previously  to 
l85i,^under  the  Act  of  William  the  Third ;  authority  further  cited  in  support  of  such  power, 

although  the  Crown  have  taken  no  legal  opinion  on  the  sabject,  fValson  3751-3761 

Explanation  as  to  the  Crown  having  proposed  a  clause  in  the  Bill  of  1871,  asserting  the 
right  to  a  rolling  power,  li.  3757-3759. 

Case  submitted  on  the  part  of  the  commoners  in  1868,  for  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Kingdon 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  Crown's  powers  of  inclosure  under  the  different  Acts ;  opinion  by 
him  that  the  Crown  had  not  any  rolling  power  to  inclose,  Jpp.  272-274. 

3.  Conttitution,  Fuiutions,  and  Action  of  the  Forest  Inclosure  Commissioners : 

Names  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Act  of  1851 ;  mode  of  filling  up 
vacancies,  Watson  87-91. 

Appointment  of  the  New  Forest  Inclosure  Commissioners  in  1855;  particulars  as  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Commission  and  the  mode  of  appointment,  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard 

249-261 The  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  the  verderers  of  the  forest  are  ex  officio 

members,  ib.  251.  261 All  the  members  of  the  Commission,  except  those  repre- 

sentinc:  the  Office  of  Woods,  are  possessed  uf  common  rights  in  the  forest,  ib.  251.  253 
^There  are  at  present  twelve  members,  the  minimum  number  being  six,  ib.  251.  258. 

Very  careful  consideration  always  given  by  the  Commission  to  the  representations  of 
the  commoners  respecting  proposed  inclosures;  necessary  approval  by  the  Commission 
of  the  site  and  boundaries  of  each  inclosure,  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  262,  263.  267.  440- 

444 Representations  by  Lord  Henry  Scott  and  Mr.  Esdaile,  which  resulted  in  the 

adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the  Commission  on  14th  September  1870  not  to  sanction  the 
full  acreage  of  10,000  under  the  Act  of  1851 ;  since  September  1870  there  has  been  no 
further  meeting  of  the  Commission,  t'}.  264. 

Check  by  the  Forest  Inclosure  Commissioners  upon  any  arbitrary  or  excessive  exercise 
of  witness'  powers  as  to  the  land  to  be  inclosed  ;  illustration  on  tliis  point,  Hon.  J.  K. 

Howard  sgs-'doi Explanation    that   although   witness   looks    upon   some   of  the 

inclosures  as  "  hateful,"  they  are  set  out,  not  by  him  individually,  but  by  the  Forest 
Inclosure  Commissioners ;  conclusion  that  the  latter  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  gates 

and  fences,  26.  711-722 Power  of  appointing  Inclosure  Commissioners  not  connected 

with  the  county,  ib.  783^^786 Practice  as  to  laying  the  plans  before  the  Commission, 

ib.  787. 

Omission  on  the  part  of  the  New  Forest  Inclosure  Commissioners  in  not  sooner  pro- 
testing against  the  inclosures  and  the  cutting  down  of  old  timber;  protest  made,  how- 
ever, when  the  cutting  down  was  becoming  excessive,  Jenkiiison  1500-1502. 

Exceptions  taken  to  tlie  manner  in  which  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  adjudicated 
upon  rights  of  common;  restricted  powers  of  the  Commission  on  the  question,  £'«dat/« 
1752,1753 Appomtment  of  witness  as  one  of  the  New  Forest  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners in  1866,  ib.  1791,  1792 Enlarged  powers  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Forest 

under  the  Act  of  Will.  3,  as  compared  with  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  under  the 

Deer  Removal  Act,  ib.  1792-1795 Settlement  of  the  sites  of  new  inclosures  by  the 

Office  of  Woods  before  they  are  laid  before  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  ib,  1792. 

First  meeting  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  under  the  Act  of  1851,  in  September 
1855,  and  further  meeting  in  November ;  several  inclosures  passed  at  each  meeting,  and 

subsequently  carried  out,  Esdaile  1804-1810 Lapse  of  eleven  years,  or  till  March 

1866,  before  another  meeting  was  held  ;  total  of  7,650  acres  comprised  in  the  inclosures 
then  passed  (which  included  Burley  Rocks)  without  any  objection  having  been  raised, 

t£.  1811-1819 Conclusion  as  to  the  commoners  not  having  been  properly  represented 

on  the  Commission  at  the  meeting  in  March  1866.  ib.  1815-1820 Reference  to  the 

Deer  Removal  Act  as  showing  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Inclosure  Commisuon  rather 
than  of  the  Office  of  Woods  to  select  and  set  out  the  inclosures,  ib.  1820. 

Further  meeting  of  the  Commission  in  October  1866,  witness,  who  was  unable  to 
attend,  having  asked  in  vain  for  an  adjournment ;  Burley  Bocks'  Inclosure  was  however 

kindly  waived  by  Mr.  Howard,  Esdaik  1821 Comment  upon  a  statement  in  Mr. 

Howard's  report  of  1867,  questioning  the  impartiality  of  the  Commissioaers,  tft.  1823 

Pressure  of  witness  at  the  next  meeting  in  June  1867;  opposition  then  made 

successfully  on  the  p«rt  of  the  commoners  to  many  of  the  proposed  inclosures,  ib.  1821- 
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3.  Constitution,  Ftmetiont,  and  Action  of,  ^c. — continued. 

1823 Grounds  for  the  objection  made  by  witness  in  1868   to  a  certain  advertisement 

or  notice  relative  to  proposed  iiiclosures,  EtdaUe  1824-1835. 

Appointment  by  the  Inclosure  Commission  in  October  1868  of  a  committee  of  four  for 
selecting  the  sites  of  inclosures ;  these  are  Mi^  Corapton  and  witness,  the  deputy  sar- 

yeyor,  and  Sir  Henry  Paulet,  a  verderer,  Esdaile  1832.  1836,  1837 Protest  by  the 

committee  of  the  Commissioners  against  a  certain  letier  from  Mr.  Howard  in  1870 
assuming  the  right  of  the  Office  of  Woods  to  select  the  sites  of  inclosures,  id.  1839-1841 

Meeting  on  gth  August  1870,  at  which  certain  inclosures  were  proposed  by  the 

committee  ;  total  area  014,597  acres  comprised  therein,  ib.  1842-1844. 

Final  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  the  14th  September  1870;  resolution  then  passed 
not  to  sanction  the  full  acreage  under  the  Act  of  1851  until  it  was  decided  whether  an 
excess  of  2,500  acres  had  been  inclosed,  under  the  Act  of  William  the  Third,  Esdaile  1848. 

Exceptions  taken  to  the  view  that  there  was  a  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Forest 
Inclosures  Commissioners  in  not  meeting  for  eleven  years ;  that  is,  from  1855  to  1866, 

Esdaile  1863-1868 Detailed    working  of   the    committee  of   the    Commissioners; 

instances  of  differences  of  opinion,    ib.  1869-1873 Admission  that  the   Inclosure 

Commissioners  have  been  fair  nominations  by  the  Crown;  expediency,  however,  of 
their  being  otherwise  appointed,  ib.  1939-1941. 

Duty  of  the  Inclosure  Commission  to  select  fair  average  land,  and  to  keep  free  passage 

through  the  forest;  laxity  of  the  Commission  adverted  to  hereon,  Esdaile  2124-2126 

Power  doubtless  of  the  Commissioners  to  have  protected  themselves  against  the  inclosure 
of  all  the  best  land  ;  circumstance  of  their  not  having,  as  a  body,  come  to  a  dead  lock 
with  the  Crown  on  this  point,  ib.  2270-2277.  2298.  2299. 

Undue  power  of  Mr.  Howard  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Commission,  Lovell  2835. 

4.  Statement  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of  Woods  as  to  the  System  pursued  in  the 

Selection  of  Land  for  Inclosure: 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  witness  does  not  repudiate  a  suggestion  by  the  deputy 
surveyor  of  the  forest  in  December  1853,  ^^^^  ^y  inclosing  16,000  acres  of  the  best  (and 
the  Crown  would  materially  diminish  the  value  of  the  common  rights  of  pasture ;  neces- 
sity of  inclosing  the  land  best  adapted  for  timber,  Hon.  J.  JT.  ^otoorcf  349-37 1 

Imprecision  that  no  inclosures  have  been  selected  and  advertised   without  consultation 

with  the  Forest  Inclosure  Commissioners,  ib.  480,  481 Inclosure  of  much  bad  land 

as  well  as  some  good  land  for  the  purpose  of  fir  plantations  since  the  Act  of  itS5i,  ib. 

653-658 Belief  that  in  the  selection  of  land  for  inclosure  under  the  Act  of  1851,  the 

provisions  in  the  3rd  section  have  been  fully  complied  with,  ib.  798-804. 

Further  concurrence  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  policy  advocated  some  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Cumberbatch  in  carrying  out  inclosures,  Hon.  J.  K.  Hovsard  818-827. 

Practice  as  to  witness  pointing  out  to  Mr.  Howard  the  land  most  fit  for  inclosure, 

Cumberbatch  1084,  1085 Reference  to  certain  very  large  inclosures  as  being  away 

from  the  residences  of  commoners,  save  at  one  point ;  excellent  pasturage  in  this  locality 
by  means  of  Balmer  Lawn,  td.  1131-1 136. 

Explanation  and  defence  of  witness'  action  in  recommending  the  selection  of  the 
best  land  for  the  growth  of  timber;  very  poor  land  also  selected,  as  in  Knight  Wood, 

Cumberbatch  1137-1154.  iifilS Reason  for  witness'  advice  in  1853  in  regard  to  the 

selection  of  land  so  as  to  "  diminish  "  the  common  rights ;  this  did  not  fully  express  his 
meaning,  ib.  1 156. 

Primary  duty  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  to  promote  the  inclosure  of  the  land 
best  suited  for  timber,  witness  submitting  that  the  total  inclosure  at  the  same  time  of 
16,000  acres  out  of  63,000  acres  could  hardly  result  in  extinguishing  the  rights  of  pas- 
ture, Watson  3740-3750. 

6.  Complaints  a$  to  the  Policy  of  selecting  the  best  Land  for  Inclosure : 

Unjustifiable  character  of  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Cumberbatch  (when  a  very 
young  man)  that  the  Crown  should  inclose  all  the  best  land  so  as  to  decrease  the  value 

of  the  common  rights,  Jenkinson  1402 Admission  that  legally  the  Crown  had  power 

to  make  the  inclosures  in  question,  ib.  1417-1420.  1498,  1499. 

Comment  upon  the  policy  laid  down  on  the  part  of  tlie  Crowa  after  the  Act  of  1851, 
to  the  effect  tnat  the  power  of  inclosure  shoula  be  used  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the 
commoners'  rights,  Esdaile  1747.  1755 Further  complaint  as  to  the  policy  and  prac- 
tice of  selecting  the  best  land  for  inclosures,  ti.   1910,  1911.  1914,  1915.  1942-1944. 

2018-2025 -Umbrage  given  to  the  commoners  by  the   policy  advocated    by  Mr. 

Comberbatch  in  1853,  and  since  pursued  by  the  department,  namely,  the  inclosure  of 
the  land  which  the  commoners  could  least  spare,  fi.  2121-3136. 

Enumeration  of  several  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  statutory  powers  acquired 

by  the  Crown  in  1851  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  swamping  the  commoner*' 
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6.  Complaints  at  to  the  Poliet/  of  selecting  the  best  Zand  for  Inclosure — continued. 
rightR  with  the  express  view  of  ultimate  inclosure,  EsdaiU  21  $8- —  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  Office  of  Woods  to  administer  the  Aqt  ip  the  spirit  of  the  measure,  and  in  selecting 
inclosures,  to  take  the  land  which  may  best  be  spared  from  the  commons  and  highways, 

ib.  sigi-aigs Duty  of  the  department  to  have  returned  an  equal  value  in  pasturage 

for  the  pasture  incladud  in  each  inclosure,  whereas  the  best  land  has  been  taken  and 
inferior  land  thrown  open,  ib.  sagS^-aagg. 

Conclusion  that  the  rights  of  the  commoners  have  been  much  infringed  upon  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  Crown  has  exercised  ihe  right  of  inclosure,  Squarey  2358,  235g 

Explanation  with   reference  to  a  certain  map  of  the  forest,  Rhowing  the  different 

classes  of  land,  that  heath  or  inferior  land  has  necessarily  been  included  in  the  later 

inclosures,  all  the  better  land  having  been  already  taken,  U>.  2370-2382 Impression 

that  the  inclosures  hitherto  have  been  made  without  taking  the  opinion  of  any  expert  as 
to  the  value,  ib.  2405. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  land  selected  for  planting  having  been  most  unfairly  taken,  some 
of  the  inclosures  involving  great  disabilities  to  the  commoners'  cattle,  Squarei/  2406, 

2^07 Additional  profit  to  the  Crown  by  inclosing  land  over  and  above  that  already 

dealt  with  at  different  times,  WooUeij  2673-2678. 

Action  of  the  Office  of  Woods  in  the  lines  laid  down  in  Mr.  Cumberbatch's  letter 
many  years  ago ;  that  is,  everything  has  been  done  to  depreciate  tlie  rights  of  the  com- 
moners, Lovell  2864—  Statement  ns  to  the  Forest  Inclosure  Commissioners  having 
been  over-reached  by  the  Office  of  Woods,  the  latter  having  pursued  the  policy  of 
selecting  such  land  for  inclosure  as  would  roost  depreciate  the  value  of  the  common 
rights,  Compton  2893-2897.  299a. 

6,  Practical  Grievance  bv  reason  of  the  Diminution  ^  Peulur^uf*  through  the 
Inclosure  of  the  best  Land : 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  forest,  and  in  too  large  a 
proportion,  is  included  in  certain  inclosures,  under  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  Esdaile  1880- 

iSSy Explanation  that  witness  in  advocating  the  rights  of  the  commoners  mainly 

contends  that  sui  h   rights  have  been  and  are  being  prejudiced  by  excessive  inclosure, 

and  by  so  much  of  {be  best  land  being  taken  in,  ib.  1951-1975 Opinion  that  average 

land  should  have  been  inclosed,  and  that  this  should  have  been  determined  by  the  help 
of  surveyors,  ti.  1971-1975. 

Argument  that  the  value  of  the  acreage  inclosed  under  the  Act  of  1851  exceeds  the 

value  of  10,000  acres  of  average  land,  Esdaile  2141,  2142.  2198 Argument  also  that 

the  commoners' rights  are  prejudicerl  as  regards  access  to  47,000  acres  if  these  are  wholly 
or  partly  covered  with  trees ;  little,  if  any,  pasture  where  there  are  many  trees,  ib.  2145- 

2157 Conclusion  as  to  the  decided  depreciation  of  the  commoners' rights  by  the 

inclosure  of  the  better  land  sinne  the  Aot  of  1851,  ib.  2158. 

Conformity  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1851  in  selecting  the  oak  laitd  for  planiiiig,' 
Squarey  2326-2328-^—  Conclusion  as  to  the  best  land  in  the  forest  having  been  selected 

for  plantations,  ib.  2344-2346 Copy  of  report  by  Mr.  Pink  and  witness  containing 

details  lelative  to  the  various  inclosures  and  the  value  thereof,  together  with  aa  estimate 

of  the  value  of  the  Crown's  rights  generally,  ib.  2348-2355* Statement  in  the  report 

as  to  the  inclosures  having  been  so  selected  and  carried  out  as  greally  to  reduce  the 
vahie  of  the  rights  of  pasture,  t6.  2350 Undue  proportion  of  the  total  value  repre- 
sented by  the  existing  inclosures  in  the  event  of  an  apportionment  of  the  two  classes  of 

rights,  ib.  2359 Gradual  deterioration  of  the  common  rights  by  continual  inclosures 

and  by  throwing  open  on  each  occatuon  a  similar  area  of  land  previowly  inclosed,  t^. 
a477-2498'. 

Very  little  land  of  a  high  value  now  available  for  inclosure  and  planting,  WooUey 

26g3,  26g4 Dissatisfaction  of  the  small  commoners  with  the  course  pursued  since 

1851   in  selecting  the  best  land  for  inclosure;  good  reason  for  their  complaints  on  this 

point,  Compton  2893-28g7 Inclosure  of  neariy  all  the  good  land,  the  heath  land 

being  left  out,  ib.  2g8i,  2982 Decided  diminution  of  the  value  of  the  pasture  rights 

by  the  inclosures  since  1851,  though  not  carried  out  up  to  the  point  when  a  rolung 
power  comes  into  play,  ib.  3000-3004. 

Illustration   in  witness'  case    of   the  injurious    effect  of   Shave  Green   and   other 

inclosures,  Egerton  3047-3055.  3076-3108.  3122-3128 Occupation  of  the  same  land 

by  witness  as  was  formerley  held  by  his  father;  extensive  exercise  of  common  rights 

■    by  the  latter.  Dunning  3 1 35-3141 Much  lesa  value  of  the  pasturage  in  former  years, 

before  certain  inclosures  were  made,  ib.  3142-3153.  3166-3180 Injury  to  the  small 

eommoners  generally  by  reason  of  the  inclosures,  Thomas  3265-3269 Material  loss 

to  the  eommoners  accordingly  as  inclosures  go  on,  Eyre  3642,  3643. 
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7.  Minimwn  Area  of  each  inclottttei 

Minimutii  of  300  acres  ib  each  inclosure,  the  object  thereof  being  ^at  alt  the  good 

land  might    not  be  selected,  tlon.  J.  K.  Howard  6i8 Belief  that  the  incloBttres  of 

Siiave  Green,  Brochis  Wood,  and  Baskett's  Lawn,  as  being  l«6s  than  300  acres  each, 
were  made  under  the  Act*  of  William  the  Third  and  George  the  Fourth,  ii.  703-708 
Bar  to  tlie  incloeure  of  all  the  beet  land  on  account  of  the  restriction  as  to  vach 
inclosure  being  at  least  300  acres,  Comberbatch  913,  914 ;  Clutton  aio6. 

6.  Rapidity  of  Ineloiwre  since  the  Act  of  1861  : 
Rapid  rate  at  which    the   inclosures  have  been  going  on  since  1 85 1,  the  better  land 

being  selected  for  the  purpose,  Jenkiiison  1386-1389 Conclusion  that  there  is  legal 

authority  in   the   Deer  Removal   Act  for  all  that  the  Crown  has  done  in  the  way  of 
inclosure,  witness  submitting  however  that  there  was  no  obligation  to  inclose  so  much 

or  to  inclose  so  fast,  i7>.  1417-1420.  1475.  1529,  1530 Inclosure  of  only  9,6*0  acres 

in  a  century  and  a  half  under  the  Act  of  1698,  ib.  1418. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  very  full  and  rapid  exercise  of  the  powers  of  incloeure 
under  the  Act  of  1851,  as  compared  with  the  limited  inclosures  under  the  Act  of  1698, 
Jenhinson  1 488- 1 491. 

8.   Want  of  Notiee  before  Inelo$%cre  t 

Statement  showing  that  down  to  the  year  1866  inclosures  were  set  ont  and  sanctioned 
without  any  notice  or  intimation  to  the  local  Commoners  interested;  publicity  subse- 
quently^ Lovell  2836-2839 Absence  of  notice  of  inclosure,  £tVcA«r  3343,  3344; 

Sealer  3414,  3415. 

10.  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1871  suspending  further  Inclosures : 

Kesoluiion  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  June  1871,  providing  against  the 
felling  of  ornamental  timber  and  the  formation  of  fresh  inclosures  pending  leu;isl«tion 

relating  to  the  forest,  iVatson  99.  188 Non-inclosure  of  any  land  since  the  Resolution 

of  the  House  of   Commons  in    June  1871,  suspending  further  mcloaare,  Hon.  J.  K. 
Howard  265-272 Prejudice  of  the  Crown  as  reversioner  by  the  terms  of  the  Resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1871,  ib.  661-668. 

Full  exercise  of  the  power  of  inclosure  under  the  Act  of  1851  but  for  the  interference 
of  Professor  Fawcett  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Jeukinson  1420.  1530. 

Origin  and  object  of  the  Resolution  moved  by  witness  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1871,  and  ultimately  carried  unanimously;  belief  that  if  necessary  the  present  Parlia- 
ment would  adopt  a  similar  reaolutionj  Femeett  3554,  3555.  3558,  3559. 

11.  Suggestions  far  a  Limitation  of  the  Power  of  luclosure,  concurrently  with 
Protection  of  the  Rights  of  Common  : 

Expediency  of  prohibiting  further  inclosures  till  the  area  inclosed  is  reduced  to  5,000 
'        acres,  the  maximum  subsequently  being  7,500  Acxei,  Jenhinson   1406.  1478-1474 

M^ans  of  exercising  a  rolling  power  of  inclosure  without  material  injury  to  the  com- 
moners or  the  public,  ib,  1457. 

Opinion  that  rights  of  inclosure  should  be  stopped  at  the  present  point,  and  that  the 

Deer  Removal  Act  should  be  amended  to  thai  effect,  Esdaile  1964-1970.  1976 

Solution  to  some  extent  of  the  quesiion  of  relative  and  conflicting  interests  if,  as  regards 
each  inclosure,  one  surveyor  were  appointed  on  each  side  with  an  umpire  in  case  of 
difference;  objection,  however,  to  this  proposal,  16.  2211-2215 Contemplated  limita- 
tion of  the  right  of  inclosure  and  planting  to  the  20,000  acres  of  land  which  since  the 
Act  of  William  the  Third  the  Crown  has  been  permitted  to  plant,  iB.  2300.  2302- 

Proposition  that,  without  any  express  severatiee  of  righis,  the  Crown  might  retain 
certain  portions  of  the  forest  for  planting,  whilst  certain  other  portions  might  be  reserved 
for  tb«  exercise  of  common  rights,  doe  provision  bein^  also  made  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  tights,  Etdaile  2300-2313. 

Approval  of  the  Ctown  having  a  right  of  inclosure  over  an  nrea  to  be  agreed  upon, 
common  rights  liot  to  be  exercised  within  such  inclosures  but  over  the  other  portions  of 

the  forest  not  devoted  to  the  growth  of  timber,  Sqmrey  2338,  2340-2343 Ample 

compensation  to  the  Crown,  if  secured  in  the  possession  of  20,000  acres  for  tiie  growth 
of  timber,  ib.  2347— — Decided  cpinion  that  for  the  financial  interests  of  the  Crown 
planting  should  be  restricted  to  those  lands  which  have  been  already  the  subject  of 
inclosure,  ib.  2366,  2369. 

Opinion  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  and  equitable  arrangement  if  the  Crown's  right  of 
planting  and  inclosure  were  confined  to  the  ancient  woodlands  and  the  modern  planta- 
tions, And  if  all  the  rest  of  the  forest  were  0|)en  to  the  commoners,  the  public  rights  being 
at  the  seme  time  duly  provided  for,  Squatvy  t^i'^i^o^^'-^^Iiouht  tts  to  the  expediency 
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Jnclosvres  and  Plantations — continued. 

H.  Suggestion  fnr  a  Limitation  of  the  Power  of  Inchsure,  grc— continued, 
of  relegating  to  surveyors  on  each  side  the  decisions  as  to  the  land  lo  be  inclosed, 
Squarey  2404.  * 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  feir  to  the  commoners  if,  as  a  condition  of 
a  new  inclosure,  an  area  sJready  planted  were  thrown  open,  calculated  to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  pasture  as  that  proposed  to  be  inclosed,  Squarey  2425-2438 fair- 
ness to  the  commoners  by  throwing  open  two  acres  for  every  one  acre  inclosed ;  that 
is,  subject  to  the  selection  of  the  areas  over  which  the  "operation  extended,  ib.  2585- 
2587. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that,  financially,  it  would  be  best  for  the  Crown  to  confine 
planting  to  the  20,000  acres  fdready  dealt  with  and  inclosed  at  different  times,  WooUey 

2626-2637.  2656-2658.  2673-2675.  2691 Contemplatpd  settlement  by  valuation  of 

the  urea  of  woodland,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Crown  for  planting,  Zxwe// 2772-2775 

Concurrence  in  the  view  of  the  commoners  that  the  Act  should  be  amended,  and 

that  further  inclosures  should  not  be  allowed  under  a  idling  power;  species  of  con- 
fiscation if  this  power  were  fully  exercised,  Compton  2938-2942.  2987-3001.  3013- 
3016. 

Conclusion  that  there  should  be  no  more  inclosures,  and  that  the  heaths  should  be  pre- 
served no  less  than  the  ancient  woods,  Fawcett  3563,  3564— ^Expediency,  if  planta- 
tions must  go  on,  of  their  being  confined  to  those  lands  which  have  been  thrown  out  of 
inclosure.  Eyre  3665-3668 ;  Esdaile  3680-3683. 

12.  Expediency  of  further  Inclosures  being  spread  over  a  lengthened  Period : 

Suggestion  that  the  inclosures  be  spread  over  a  lengthened  period,  and  of  due  time 
being  allowed  to  see  whether  the  plantations  succeed,  JewAinaon  1406,  1407.  1410 
Examination  to  the  effect  that  the  Crown  has  inclosed  too  much  already,  and  that  it 
should  be  required  to  defer  the  full  exercise  of  its  powers  under  the  Act  of  1851,  even 
though  it  were  intended  to  inclose  only  inferior  land,  ib.  1432-1447.  1475.  1516,  1517. 

13.  Approval  of  Compensation  to  the  Crown  if  the  Reversioner  be  injured  by  a 

Limitation  of  Inclosure  i 

Approval  of  adequate  compensation  to  the  next  heir  to  the  Crown  if  it  can  be  proved 
that  bis  interests  are  injured  by  the  non-inclosure  of  the  5,000  acres  still  in  question, 
Fawcett  3589.  3604.  . 

14.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  by  the  Committee: 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  that  the  forest  shall  remain  open  and  uninclosed  except 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  expedient  to  maintain  the  existing  right  of  the  Crown  to 

plant  trees,  Rep.  iii Also   that  powers  of  inclosure  conferred  by  statute  shall  be 

exercised  only  on  that  area  which  has  hitherto  been  taken  in  at  various  times,  and  been, 
either  kept  or  thrown  out  under  the  Acts  9  &   10  Will.  3,  48  Geo.  3,  and  the  Deer 
Removal  Act,  ib. 

Resolution  that  the  Crown  should  retain  the  power  of  keeping  16,000  acres  of  growing 

timber  and  trees  planted  under  the  Acts  of  William  the  I'hird  and  of  1851,  Rep.  iii 

Also  that  the  Crown  be  entitled  to  inclose  and  throw  out  at  will  any  portion  of  the  area 
over  which  the  powers  of  planting  are  to  be  exercised  with  a  view  to  its  unrestricted  use 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  for  the  most  profitable  growth  of  timber 
and  trees,  ib. 

Resolution  that  the  rolling  power  over  the  open  portion  of  the  forest  not  now  planted 
or  inclosed  should  cease.  Rep.  iii. 

See  also  the  HecuUngs  generally  throughout  the  Index, 

Income  from  the  Forest.    Loss  to  the  public  at  lai^e  in  so  far  as  the  inclosures  and  planta- 
tions since  the  Act  have  been  only  5,000  insteful  of  10,000  acres,  Watson  166,  167 

Reference  to  a  quinquennial  statement  (App.  270)  of  income  and  expenditure  since 

1805 ;  average  net  income  of  about  3,000  /.  a-year,  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  276-278 

Profits  derivable  from  the  plantations  and  from  shooting  licenses,  the  deer  being 
removed,  ib.  400-406. 

Explanations  in  connection  with  the  apparently  large  expenditure  of  the  forest; 

prospect  of  an  increase  of  net  income,  Hon.  J.  A.  Howard  641  -652 Prospect  of 

increased  net  income,  more  especially  if  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  commonen 
be  separated,  ib.  666-668— —Belief  that  planting  is  the  best  mode  of  making  the  forest 
profitable,  ib.  836-840. 

Yery  littie  profit  hitherto  from  the  inclosures  made  since  1 851 ;  prospect  of  consider- 
able profit  in  course  of  years,  Cumberbaleh  921,  922.  982-985 Large  area  of  the 

forest 
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Income  Jrom  the  Forest — continued, 
forest  in  different  parte,  which  might  be  profitably  planted  or  cultivated.  Glutton  1246- 
1258. 

Argument  that  the  income  to  be  derived  is  a  secondary  consideration  as  conipared 
with  the  public  enjoyment  of  the  forest,  Fawcett  3545  et  seq. Inexpediency  of  in- 
cloving;  5,000  additional  acres,  even  for  a  net  revenne  of  15,000  /.  a  year,  which  is  a  very 

extreme  result,  £6.3572.  3588 Objection  to  a  limitation  of  uninclosed  land  to  30,000 

acres  or  even  to  50,000  acres  though  accompanied  with  a  large  increase  of  net  revenue, 
«*.  3593-3598.  3599.  3604,  3605. 


Jtnkinson,  Henry  J,  T.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  barrister,  and  has  resided  in 
the  New  Forest  since  1853  ;  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  question  of  Crown  inclo- 

sures  and  plantations  in   the  forest,  '379-1383 Rapid  rate  at  which  the  inclosures 

have  been^oing  un  since  1851,  the  better  land  being  selected  for  the  purpose,  1386- 

1389 Belidf  that  if  the  forest  were  sold  at  the  present  time  the  inclosures  would  be 

found  to  be  a  dead  loss,  1390,  1391 Gradual  increase  however  in  the  value  of  the 

timber  crop,  so  that  in  coarse  of  years  the  plantations  will  become  exceedingly  valuable, 

1391- 

Very  little  timber  cut  in  Knightwood  Inclosure,  1392,  1393 Ancient  and  beautiful 

trees  some  years  ago  opposite  Stoney  Cross,  all  of  which  were  felled,  1394 Clear- 
ance of  some  4,000  acres  within  witness'  knuwledcre,  much  of  which  should   have  been 

preserved,  1395.  1421 Exceplion  taken  to  the  inclosure  of  old  timber  at  Denny 

Wood ;  limited  quantity  cut  down   in  making  the  inclosure,  1396-1400 Comment 

upon  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  get  hold  of  Mark  Ash  with  a  view  to  iis 
inclosure,  1401. 

Unjustifiable  character  of  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Cumberbatch  (when  a  very  young 
man)  that  the  Crown  should  inclose  all  the  best  land  so  as  to  decrease  the  value  of  the 

common  rigiits,  1402 Great  deterioration  of  the  land  thrown  open  after  inclosure,  by 

reason  of  the  numerous  drains  and  ditches;  suggestion  that  these  be  filled  up  with  fag- 
gots and  covered  over  before  being  restored  by  the  Crown,  1403.  1422-1425.  1458 

Strong  doubts  of  witness  as  to  the  success  of  the  young  oak  plantations  ;  unsuitableness 
of  many  parts  of  the  forest  for  oak,  1404.  1428. 

Grounds  for  dissenting  from  the  statement  that  the  suspension  since  1871  of  the  power 
of  inclosure  has  been  very  prejudicial  on  the  score  of  local  employment,  1405- Expe- 
diency of  prohibiting  further  inclosures  till  the  area  inclosed  is  reduced  to  5,000  acres, 

the  maximum  subsequently  bein;.;  7,500  acres,  1406 Suggsation  that  the  inclosures 

be  sprend  over  a  lengthened  period,  and  of  due  time  being  allowed  to  see  whether  the 
plantations  succeed,  1406,  1407.  1410. 

Opinion  that  in  the  undesirable  event  of  a  partition  of  the  forest  nothing  should  be 

'    given  up  out  of  the  just  rights  of  the  public  and  the  Crown,  1406.  1414 Conclusion 

that  whatever  allotment  went  to  the  commoners  would  surely  be  inclosed,  1407 Cir- 
cumstance of  power  having  been  taken  under  the  Government  Bill  of  1871  to  deal  with 
the  Crown's  share  in  the  forest  as  its  private  estate,  the  commoners  being  also  empow- 
ered to  exciade  the  public  from  their  allotment,  ib. Official  influence  by  which  the 

evidence  of  Mr.  Cluttou  is  doubtless  affected,  1408. 

Reference  to  the  Act  of  William  the  Third  as  being  for  all  practical  purposes  the  root 
of  the  modern  title  to  the  forest ;  provision  in  the  Act  us  to  the  forest  being  preserved  in 

the  Crown  for  public  use,  1410.  1503-1506 Strong  objection  to  the  Crown  claiming 

to  exercise  rights  of  shooting  outside  the  actual  forest;  belief  that  no  such  rights  have 

been  exercised,  1411-1413.  1465-1467 Necessity  of  acompetent  legal  tribunal  if  the 

forest  is  to  be  dealt  with  by  way  of  partition,  1414 Comments  upon  the  exceedingly 

bad  state  of  the  roads  in  the  forest  and  upon  the  refusal  of  the  Crown  authorities  to  con- 
tribute to  their  maintenance,  1416. 

Conclusion  that  there  is  legal  authority  in  the  Deer  Removal  Act  for  all  that  the 
Crown  has  done  in  the  way  of  inclosure,  witness  submitting,  however,  that  there  was 

no  obligation  to  inclose  so  much  or  to  inclose  so  fast,   1417-1420. 1475.  1529,  1530 

Inclosure  of  only  9,600  acres  in  a  century  and  a  half  under  the  Act  of  1698 ;  1418 

Full  exercise  of  the  power  of  inclosure  under  the  Act  of  1851  but  for  the  interference  of 
Professor  Fawcett  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1420.  1530. 

Expediency  of  preserving  the  forest,  and  keeping  it  open  to  the  public,  on  historical 
grounds;  it  is  moreover  the  only  forest  left,  1426,  1427.  1451.  1455— —Approval  of 
fences  round  some  of  the  old  oaks  with  a  view  to  self-sown  timber ;  that  is,  as  an  expe- 
riment, 1429,  1430.  I450»  1462,  1463 Doubt  as  to  the  forest  flies  interfering  with  the 

use  of  the  forest  as  a  military  training  ground,  1431. 
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Jenkifuon,  Henry  J.  T.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — emrHtated. 

ExaminatioA  to  ib«  effect  that  the  Crown  hM  inclesed  too  nnieh  already,  and  that  it 

should  be  required  to  deftr  the  full  exercise  of  its  powers  under  the  Act  of  1851,  even 

.  though  ii  were  intended  to  inclose  ouly  inferior  land,  1^2^-1^^,  1475 — r-fiefereuce  to 

the  Act  of  1698  as  having  taken  away  rights  iirom  the  comnooers  witlMMteomprnsatien, 

1434.  1447 Unfitness  of  the  inclosuies  which  have  been  thrown  open  for  the  use  .of 

the  cattle,  1437-1439.  1458 Means  of  keeping  up  the  simply  of  good  timber  ooatmr- 

renlly  with  a  cessation  ot  (urthei-  indosures,  1 448-1 450 'Conclusion,  based  upon 

Mr.  Howard's  Bill  of  187 1,  that  if  the  fore»t  be  partitiooed  it  will  be  oanverted  sooner 

or  later  into  private  property,  and  will  cease  to  exist  as  a  foreitt,  1451-1453 Vast 

area  of  the  forest  adverted  to  as  an  argumeni  in  favour  of  its  preservation ;  that  is,  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  at  large,  1451.  1454, 1455. 

Doubt  ns  to  the  Crown  having  a  strict  legal  power  of  inclosing  16,000  acres  all  over 

the  foie-»t,  1456 Means  of  exercising  a  rolling  power  of  inclosure,  without  material 

injury   to  the  commoners  or  the  public,  1457 Prospect  of  the  forest  being  much 

more  largely  used  for  purposes  of  recreation,  1459 Sn.all  money  return  to  be  derived' 

from  the  sale  of  the  forest,   this  being  no  compensation  for  the  loss,  1460,  1461 
Doubt  as  to  many  cattle  or  ponies  finding  their  way  into  the  inclosures  near  Beaulieu 
and  Brockenhnrst,  14^8-1471. 

Further  explanation  in  connection  with  witness'  proposal  that  the  Crown  should  have 

the  right  of  keeping  inclosed  7,500  acres  wherever  they  pleased,  1472-1474 Serious 

mischief  if  the  Hawkhill  Inclosure  had  been  fully  carried  out,  147(3-1478 Reference 

to  ihe  claim  of  the  Crown  to  lock  the  gates  in.certain  tracks,  1479-1483 Belief  that 

about  4,000  acres  have  been  clcaied  since  1851  ;  I484,  J485 Difsent  from  Mr.  Clut- 

ton's  statement  that  when  a  tree  is  cut  down  its  neighbour  dies,  i486,  1487. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  very  full  and  rapid  eaeroise  of  the  powers  of  inclosure 
under  the  Act  of  1851,  as  compared  with  the  limited  inclosures  under  the  Act  of  1698  ; 

1488-1491 Time  and  care  necessary  before  inclosures  when  thrown  open  become 

good  for  pasture,  1492,  1493 Explanation  that  witness,  in  objecting  strongly  10  Mr. 

Clutton's  scheme  of  partition,  does  it  as  one  of  the  public,  and  submits  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  Parliament  to  protect  the  latter  as  against  the  Omce  of  Woods,  &c.,  1496,  1497. 

Fuither  admissJoii  that  legally  the  Crown  had  power  to  make  the  inclosures  in  qncs> 

aion,  I498,  1490 'Omi^iiion  on  the  part  of  the  New  Forest  Inclosure  CommissMnera 

in  not  sooner  protesting  against  the  inckwuces  and  the  cutting  down  of  old  timber;  poo* 
test  made,  however,  when  the  cutting  down  was  becoming  excessive,  1500-1502. 

Explanations  as  regards  certain  statements  in  a  pamphlet  by  witness  in  iavour  of  a 
partition  of  the  forest,  that  he  was  merely  setting  forth  the  view«  of  a  friend,  1508- 

1513 Conclusion  that  partition  would  result,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  destruetioin  Mid 

dismemberment  of  the  forest,  1512. 

Admission  as  to  the  Act  of  1851  having  been,  a  bargain  between  the  Orown  and  the 
commoners,  witness  contending  however  that  the  deprivation  of  commoners'  rights 
under  the  Act  of  1698  should  be  kept  in  view^  1514-1519 — ^Further  arguntent 
that  the  Crown  should,  for  some  time  to  Oome,  be  content  wiib  tlte  present  amount  of 
plantations,  1516,  1517 — —Expediency  however  of  the  Crown's  rights  being  ddy 
protected  in  the  event  of  ultimate  partition,  1517,  1^8. 

Practical  value  of  the  rights  of  common  chiefly  in  ihe  case  of  the  email  tenant  holders,. 

1520-1523.  1525 Effect  of  disefibjrestation  in  leading  to  the  disappearance  of  the 

small  freeliolder^,  1524,   1525 Excellent  cburanief  of  the  population  round   the 

forest,  1526-' — Kefereuce  to  tiie  question  of  turbary  a«  one  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 

commoners  exclusively,  1527,  1528 With  regard  to  wirness'  pamphlet  of  1871^  it 

was  written  before  the  Bill  of  that  year  was  made  public,  1639-1534. 


K. 

King's  Gam  Gutter,     Inibrmation  relative  to  this  inclosure,  and  the  circumstances  ntuler 

which  old  timber  at  Burnt  Furzen   was  cut  down,  Cumberbatck  1081,  1082 Gbod 

pasturage  in  part  of  King's  Gam  Gutter  and  Higland  Water  Inclosures,  CluUer  3452- 

3454-. Objection  to  the  jnelosure  of  K'mg's  Gam  Gutter  as  faaviog  stopped  up  a  road 

from  Ringwood  to  Brook,  thus  reducing  also  the  airailable  pasture  by  some  twenty  ftctes» 
i&.  3462-3467. 

Kitcher  David.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — -Considerable  vaiue  to  witness  uf  tlie.turf 
rights  attached  to  his  i>mall  holding  near  Beaulieu;  advantage  of  turf  as  compared  with 
wood  fuel,  3318-3320,  3346-3351.  3357-3366 — —Importance  to  witness'  father,  who  is 

a  small  freeholder,  of  the  right  of  turning  out  in  the  fbresl;  3321-3334 Injwaaus 

fifect  of  Moon  Hills  Inclosure  as  regards  the  rights  of  pasture  near  Beaulieu,  3335- 
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Richer,  David.    (Analysis  of  Im  Evidence) — emHiniud. 

8344 Vajying  Mhw  of  ihe  r^ht  ©f  piuanaa^«  3a45—— Several  ])annage  groonds  in 

witness'  neighbourhood,  3350-3352 Very  little  pasture  near  Beaulieu  if^Frame  Wood 

bad  bu^en  inclosed,  33££,  3356. 

Knight  Wood.    Benntifnl  olumps  of  old  wood  left  in  this  inclosure ;  poor  soil  in  part  of 

the  inclosure,  Cumberbatch  gaj.  93a.  1055-1057 Very  little  timber  cot  in  Knight 

Wood  Inclosare,  yen^fon  1392,  1893 Exceptional  instance  of  good  management 

in  the  care  of  Knight  Wood,  Lovefl  2718. 


Larch.    Entire  failure  of  attempts  to  grow  larch  in  the  forest,  Cumberlatch  986-989. 

Launu.    Large  quantities  of  lawns  have  been  inclosed  for  plantation,  Squarty  2378. 

Ztgislation.    Expediency  of  the  present  synpensory  »tate  of  things  as  to  inclosure  being 
promptly  settled  oo«  way  <»:  the  other,  Cumitrbatch  1 158. 

Lodge*.     Deprecation  of  lodges,  in  addition  to  fences,  for  regulating  public  access  to  the 

ancient  woods,  Lovell  2796-2798 Additional  rental  of  Grown  lodges  in  the  forest  by 

reason  of  the  forest  righbi,  Seager  34i9r342i. 

Lovell,  Francis  F.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Residence  of  witness  near  Rrockenhurst; 
his  land  is  mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book,  and  he  exercises  forestal  rights  in  respect  of 

it,  2695-2698 Gradual  reduction  of  the  rights  of  pasturage  almost  to  nothing  if  the 

Deer  Removal  Act  be  fully  carried  oui,  2996-2701.  2753-2758 Obstacle  to  any  real 

compensation  of  the  coon moners  in  the  event  of  a  general  inclosure,  2701.2753-2755. 

2817,  .2818 Numerous  inclosures  since  1847,  the  land  inclosed  having  been,  as  a 

rule,  cut  <*  smack  smooth"  before  planting ;  exceptional  instances  of  clumps  of  old  trees 

having  been   left  standing,  2702-2718.  2840-28^13 Exceptional  instance  of  good 

managenteut  in  the  oase  of  Knight  Wood,  2718. 

Hideous  effect  of  the  inclosures  and  plantations  as  compared' with  the  jn-eat  beauty  of 

die  old  woods  and  natural  timber,  2719-2721 Great  increase  of  undergrowth  and 

of  self-sown  trees  since  the  removal  of  the  deer,  2722-2726.  2764 Very  little  damage 

to  self-sown  trees  by  the  ponies  and  cattle.so  long  as  there  is  protection  by  bushes  and 

fern,  2724.  2734-2739 Several  grounds   for  strongly  objecting  to  fences  round  any 

portions  of  the  old  wooHs;  great  expense  necessary,  whilst  the  beauty  of  the  forest 
would  be  destroyed,  2727-2732.  2851-2853. 

Suggestions  for  the  renovation  of  the  old  woods,  both  naturally  and  artificially,  irre- 
spective of  fences;  instances  of  planted  trees  thriving  admirably  without  being  enclosed, 

2732-2739.  2763.  2850-2853 Great  importance  of  the  fern  being  left  standing; 

comments  upon  the  course  pursued  in  selling  it  for  profit,  2739-2746.  2813,  2814 

Doubt  as  to   mice'interfering  much  with   self-sown  trees,  2746,  2747 Opinion  that 

cattle  are  necessary  with  a  view  to  the  ornamental  character  of  the  old  woods,  2748, 

2749 Very  little  yaloe  of  the  pasture  in  the  thrown>out  plantations  2750,  2751.  2784 

Valueless  character  of  the  uivdergrowtb,  2752. 

Conclusion  that  the  Act  of  1851  was  most  unfair  to  the  commoners,  and  was  passed  in 
entire  ignorance  of  the  eammon  rights  and  their  value;  necessity  of  an  amendment  of 

the  Act,  2^59,  2760.  2767-2776.  2847-2849 Objection  to  the  power  of  making 

inclosure!*  in  the  old  woods,  whether  exercised  by  the  Crown  or  by  a  Commission,  2761, 
2762^— Very  thick  undergrowth  in  some  places,  so  that  in  time  it  must  be  thinned, 
2764-2766- — -— Contetnplated  settlement  by  valuation  of  the  area  of  woodland  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Crown  for  planting,  2772-2775. 

Expediency  of  an  entirely  different  management  of  the  forest,  2777.  2844 -Very 

insuiBcient  powers  of  the  Verderer's  Court,  2778.  2800,  2801.  2810 Value  doubtless 

of  the  fern  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  2779-2782 Very  little  damage  by  the 

cattle  in  the  winter  time,  2783— — Grood  done  by  the  deer  to  the  pasture  in  the  open 

forest,  2785 -Commencement  of  an  entirely  new  management  in  1849,  greatly  to  the 

injury  of  the  beavty  of  the  forest,  though  much  vakiable  timber  has  doubtless  been 

planted,  2786-2791.  «8l5,  2816 Objeaion  of  witness  to  part  with  his  common  rights 

tor  any  compensation,  2792-2795. 

Deprecatiso  aff  lodges,  is  addition  to  fences,  for  regulating,  public  access  to  the  ancient 

woodsy  2796-2798 Very  orderly  obaiacter  of  the  forest  population,  2803,  2804—— 

Value  of  the  rights  ef  common  in  improving  the  position  of  the  small  communers  as 
labonrets^  38a£-28o9 — r- Laxity  o£  regulations  as  to  the  number  of  cattle  turned  into 

341.  s-»2  the 
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Report,  187s — conHnued. 

Lovell,  Francis  P.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— C0x<tnt(«?. 

the  forest,  2810,  2811 Belief  as  to  fence  month  having  never  been  enforced,  2819- 

2821. 

Immense  obstruction  by  the  ditches  and  drains  when*  tlie  inclosures  are  thrown  out, 

2822-2826 Strong  complaint  relative  to  ihe  stepping  up  of  numerous  tracks  and 

rights  of  way  through  the  forest,  as  a  consequence  of  the  inclosurt-s,  2827 Great 

inconvenience  by  reason  of  the  gates  being  freauently  locked,  2828-2832 Heavy 

expense  to  local  owners  in  maintaining  roads  used  largely  by  the  Crown,  2833. 

Witness  further  urges  the  obligation,  on  national  grounds,  of  preserving  the  forest,  or 
at  least  so  much  of  it  as  has  not  been  already  disfigured  by  the  Crown  officials,  2834 

Undue  power  of  Mr.  Howard  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Forest  Commission,  2835 

Statement  showing  that  down  to  the  year  1866  inclosures  were  set  out  and  sanc- 
tioned without  any  notice  or  intimation  to  the  local  commoners  interested  ;  publicity 

subsequently,   2836-2839 Belief  as   to   Denny   Wood    having  been  left  standing 

owing  to  the  Resolution  uf  the  House  of  Commons,  2841.  2843. 

Suggestion   that  the  verderers  be  elected  by  the  freeholders  having  forestal  rights, 

2844—2846 Great  admiration  of  the  public  generally  for  the  forest ;  large  resort  in 

the  shape  of  picnic  parties,  2854-2859 Decided  objection  to  any  severance  of  rightr 

whereby  tlie  Crown  would  have  an  allotment  to  deal  with  as  it  pleased;  the  sure  result 

would  be  to  mar  and  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  forest,  2860-2864 Action  of  the  Office 

of  Woods  in  the  lines  laid  down  in  Mr.  Cumberbatch's  letter  many  years  ago  ;  that  is, 

everythina  has  been  done  to  depreciate  the  rights  of  the  commoners,  2864 Statement 

as  to  the  ^tvt  Forest  Association  not  having  carried  to  an  issue  disputed  questions  as  to 
rights  of  way,  28(35-2869. 

M. 

Malmeshury,  Earl  of.  Statement  purporting  to  show  tiiat  Lord  Malmesbury  did  not  inter- 
pret the  Act  of  1851  as  abolishing  fence  month  and  winter  heyning,  Watson  3716-3721. 

3764. 

Management    Expediency  of  an  entirely  different  management  of  the  forest,  Etdaile  1925- 

1928;  Xooe/Z  2786-2791.  2844 Approval  of  a  separation  between  the  commoners 

and  the  Office  of  Woods,  and  of  the  substitution  of  the  Board  of  Works  tor  the  latter 
department,  Esdaile  1929-1932. 

Explanation  that  in  seeking  an  alliance  with  the  Board  of  Works,  in  lieu  of  the  Office 
of  Woods,  witness  does  not  contemplate  the  forest  being  managed  more  with  a  view  to 
profit  or  to  local  expenditure  ;  all  he  demands  is  a  preservation  of  the  common  rights  in 
thtir  integrity,  EadaiU  1985-2000.  2026-2029. 

Further  statement  that  in  suggesting  a  transfer  of  the  forest  to  the  Board  of  Works, 
witness  does  not  look  for  any  expenditure  to  the  benefit  of  the  commoners  jjprecedent 
for  such  transfer  in  the  case  of  Hainault,  EsdaiU  21 19-2121. 

Grounds  for  objecting  on  public  grounds  to  a  transfer  of  the  management  of  the  forest 
to  the  office  of  Works,  Watson  3729,  3730. 

See  bIso  Commissioner t  of  Woods,  Sfc.        Inlcosures  and  Plantations. 

Map  of  the  Forest.  Map  of  the  forest  showing  the  inclosures  under  the  different  Acts, 
the  inclosures  thrown  open,  the  estimated  dates  of  further  disinclosures,  and  any  pro- 
posed or  provisionally  approved  inclosures  up  to  15th  April  1875,  jipp.  276. 

Mark  Ash.     Great  injury  being  done  by  the  commoners'  cattle  to  the  timber  at  Mark 

Ash,  a  most  beautiful  part  of  the  forest,  Hon,  J.  K.  Howard  446 Statement  as  to 

there  being  no  intention  of  cutting  down  the  old  trees  in  Mark  Ash,  ib.  676-685 

Sanction  of  about  7,000  acres  of  inclosure  in  March  1866,  Mark  Ash  having  been  then 

proposed  for  iuclosure  but  subsequently  rejected,  Cumberbatch  1088-1095 Grounds 

for  the  opinion  that  fiily  years  hence  the  trees  in  Mark  Ash  will  not  exist,  Cluttun  1181. 
1326-1335- 

Comment  upon  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  get  hold  of  Mark  Ash  with  a 
view  to  its  inclosure,  Jenkinson  1401 Entire  absence  of  pasture ;  the  pannage  how- 
ever is  valuable,  Esdaik  2148.  2157.  2203-2208 Belief  that  Mark  Ash  would  he 

equally  beautiful  150  years   hence  by  self-renewal  and  without  inclosure,  ib.  2291, 
2292. 

Mice.  Fiiilure  of  former  attempts  to  sow  the  plantations  with  acorns;  wholesale  destruc- 
tion by  mice,  Cumberbatch  946-948 Great  mischief  still  done  by  mice  where  acorns 

are  sown,  ib.  1004-1007 Grounds  for  concluding  that  the  mice  would  not  destroy 

the  acorns  in  the  natural  woods  if  inclosed  temporarily,  ib.  1 164 Doubt  as  to  mice 

interfering  much  with  self-sown  trees,  Lovell  2746,  2747. 
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Report,  1875 — continued. 
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MiUtary  Training  Ground.     Doubt  as  to  the  forest  flies  interfering  with  the  use  of  the  ■ 
forest  as  a  military  trainiog  grouiMi,  Jenkins  1431. 

Minestead  Manor.   Great  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  rights  of  pasture  near  Minestead 
manor,  if  certain  projected  inclosures  were  carried  ouf,  Compton  3600. 

JUoon  Silk  Inchture.    Injurious  cfiect  of  Moon  Hills  Inclosure  as  regards  the  rights  of 
pasture  near  Beaulieu,  Kitcher  3335-3344. 


N. 

National  Interests.     See  Public,  The. 

Natural  Timber.    See  Old  Woods,  ^c. 

Naturalists.    See  Goss,  H.        Sharpe,  R.  Bawdier.         Won/or,  T.  W. 

Navy  Timber.     See  Inclosures  and  Plantations.  Oak  Plantations.  Old  Woods,  Sfc. 

Timber. 

New  Forest  Association.     Origin  of  the  formation  of  the  Association,  in  1 867 ;  it  comprises 
almost  all  the  small  and  large  landowners  who  have  interests  in  the  forest  as  commoners, 

Esdaile  1648,  1649 Formation  of  the  Association  owing  to  the  attempted  legi'^lation 

as  to  shooting,  and  the  large  inclosures  being  formed,  ib.  1771 Statement  as  to  the 

Association  not  having  carried  to  an  issue  disputed  questions  as  to  riglits  of  way,  Lovell 
2865-2869. 

New  Forest  Inclosure  Commission.     See  Inclosures  and  Plantations,  8. 

Nortkend  Farm.     Diminished  value  of  the  riglits  of  pasture  in  respect  of  Northend  Farm, 
near  Ringwood,  on  account  of  the  Crown  inclosures,  Thomas  3216-3229.  3248,3249.     , 


o. 

Oak  Plantations.    Special  importance  attached  to  the  oalc  plantations,  their  value  in  course 

of  years  being  probably  very  great,  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  659,  660 Strong  doubts  of 

witness  as  to  the  success  of  the  young  oak  plantations ;  unsuitabieness  of  many  parts  of 
the  forest  for  oak,  Jenkinson  1404.  1428. 

See  also  Inclosures  and  Plantations.         Old  Woods,  Sfc.         Timber. 

Oakley  Inclosure.    Excellence  of  the  land   forming  Oakley  Inclosure,  this  having  been 
made  under  the  Act  of  William  the  Third,  Esdaile  1887.  1915. 

Ofpce  of  Woods,  Sfc.     See  Commissioners  of  Woods,  ^c. 

Old  Woods  and  Ornamental  Timber  : 

1.  Total  Acreage  of  Old  Woodland. 

2.  Extent  to  which  Old  and  Beautiful  Trees  have  been  cut  doum  or  Inclosed. 

3  Expediency  of  preserving  the  Old  Timber  as  enhancing  the  Value  of  the 
Land. 

4.  Question  of  Inclosing  the  Old  and  Natural  Wdodlands,  with  a  view  to  self- 
renewal  or  Artificial  Planting. 

6.  Natural  Beauty  of  the  Old  Woods,  as  compared  with  the  Plantations. 

6.  Conclusion  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  expediency  of  preserving  the  Ancient 
Woodlands. 

1 .  Total  Acreage  of  Old  Woodland  : 
Estimate  of  about  5,000  acres  as  the  area  covered  by  old  natural  timber,  Cumberbateh 
965'  966;  Squarey  2364. 

•2.  Extent  to  which  Old  and  Beautiful  Trees  have  been  cut  down  or  Inclosed: 

Repudiation  by  witness  of  the  charge  that  he  has  felled  large  quantities  of  fine  old  timber 

of  an  ornamental  kind,  Hon.  J.K.  ^owar<Z  279-294 Evidence  as  to  various  inclosures 

of  timber,  and  as  to  the  extent  to  which  in  such  inclosures  k  lot  of  timber  has  been  felled ; 
witness  repeats  that  since  his  tenure  of  o£Bce  there  has  been  no  abuse  on  this  score,  ib.  445- 

469 Instances  of  beautiful  clumps  left  by  witness  for  purposes  of  ornamentation  and 

renovation  of  the  forest,  ib.  448,  449. 45.1-453* 

Amount  of  discretion  in  the  department  upon  the  question  of  catting  down  the  old 
timber  in  the  inclosures  under  the  Act  of  i85i ;  impression  that  there  is  hardly  an 

fi^l.  •  8  3  inclosure 
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Ou}  Woods  ahp  O^sammntal  Timbbr — coDtinueif. 

2.  Extent  to  which  Old  and  Beautiful  Tna  have  beemcmtdomn  or  Imlmtd — eoaMP. 
iaclosure  whera  the  oki  timber  hw  not  beea  left,  Hm.  J.  K.  Howard.  6fti->7oa — r-* 
Reluctaace  of  witaeda  t«  affer  any  optniou  upoa  the  questioa  •£  bia  being  restricted  by 
Act  from  cutting  down  the  ancient  tinkber,  ib.  723-725. 

Several  instances  of  crumps  of  old  trees  being  left  in  inctosures;  complete  woods  also 

left  standing  in  some  cases,  Cumberhatch  927.  932-942 Denial  that  old  and  beuutifnl 

timber  has  been  largely  cleared  away  in  various  inclosures  since  witness  has  been  deputy 
surveyor;  explanation  of  the  extent  to  which  removal  has  gone  in  some  instances,  r/>. 

1076-1082 Limited  extent  to  which  any  old  woods  were  included  in  u  list  of  nine 

inclosures  sanctioned  in  June  1870,  ib.  lo8t>,  1087. 

Ancient  and  beautiful  trees  some  years  ago  opposite  St«aey  CrxMS,  all  of  which  went 

felled,  Jenkinson  1394 Clearance  of  some  4,000  acres  witliin   witness'  knowledge, 

much  of  which  should  have  been  preserved,  ib.  1396«  1421. 

Great  injury  being  doaev  or  already  dana,  to  tfa«  natural  beauty  of  the  forest^  whkfa 

never  could  have  been  intended  by  the  Legislature,  i?»Yfai{e  2158 Very  recent  changia 

in  the  policy  of  the  Apartment  in  advising  that  the  old  wooids  should  be  permitted  to 

renew  themselves,  ib.  2290 Natural  and  beautiful  woodlands  included  in  some  of  ttie 

inclosures,  Squaxey.  2350. 

NnmeroBS  inclosures  since  1847,  the  land  inclosed  bkviiig-becn,  as  a  rule,  cut  '^smMk 
smooth,"  before  frfandng;  exceptiosai  iostanecs  of  cfaimps  of  old  trees-  having  beeir  kft 
standing,  Lovtll  2702-2718.  284i>-2843 — — Removal  ai  l»fge  quantities  of  oM  timber  in 
witness'  time,  fir  uees  having  been  plaated  instccMJ,  Comptam,  2911^21^12. 

3.  Expediency  ofpreserviuff  the  Old  Timber  as  enhancing  the  Value  of  the  Land: 

Due  consideration  by  witness  of  the  interests  of  the  reversioner,  inasmuch  as  he  does 
not  cut  down  the  ancient  and  ornamental  timber,  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  32)^330'..— ~. 
«  Grreater  value  of  the  old  natural  timber  standing  than  cut,  CUmberbatch  1083. 

Depreciation  in  any  case  of  a  removal  of  ihe  ornamental  timber;  greatly  enhanced 

value  of  the  land  owing  to  the  old  woods.   Glutton  1181.1183-1185.   1286.  2100 

Deterioration  in  the  market  value  of  the  land  by  the  process  of  planting,  and  by  the 
diminution  of  the  ancient  woods,  EsdaiU  2041-2044. 

4.  CLuestxMi  of  Inclosing  the  Old  and  Natural  Woodlands,  with  a  viewtoulf- 

renewal  or  Artificial  Planting : 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  many  of  ihe  eld  natural  woods  should  be 
temporarily  inclosed,  in  order  that  a  succession  of  young  and   seif-nown  trees  might  grow 

up  in  them,  Cumberbatch  923-931.  943,  944.  956.  966-971 Limited-  prejudice  to  the 

cominoneis  by  a  gradual  or  partial  inclosure  of  the  old  woods  ;  compensation  by  reducino' 

the  right  of  inclosure  otherwise,  ib.  966-971 Advantage  of  a  rigiit  to  incioee  nroca 

less  than  300  acres  wiien-  it  iB<  iatcnded'  to  renew  ait  old  wood,  iS.  t\  27-1 1 30. 

Examination  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  the  old  woods  wili  not  renew  theiDseI««s> 

and  that  planting  is  essential,  Clutton  ii8i.  1248-1268.  1273-1278 Failure  of  young 

trees  if  planted  under  old  timber,  ib.  1181 Approval  of  fences  round  some  of  the 

old  oaks,  with  a  view  to  self-sown  timber;  that  is,  as  an  experiment,  JV/tAmon  1429, 
1430.  1450.  1462,  1463. 

Decided  objection  on  assthetic  grounds  to  cutting  up  the  fi3rest,  and  I0  putting  the  old 

woods  into  inclosures,  Esdailie  1981 Belief  that  Mark  Asli,  and  other  old  wootis,  would 

be  equally  beautiful  150  years  hence,  merely  by  self-renewsJ  and>  without  inclosure,  t&. 
2«9i,  2292. 

Belief  that  the  old  woods  in  the  New*  Forest  would  renovate  themselves  notwithstand- 
ing the  presence  of  cattle  and  ponies,  Squarey  2334,.  2335 Conclusion  that  where  the 

fern  and  brambles  are  not  cut  the  old  woods  will  naturally  renew  themselves,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  cattle,  ib.  2454-2462.  2514.  2516-2518. 

Objection  to  an  inclosure  of  groups  of  old  trees  with  a  view  to- nntucatre-production, 
WooUey  2653-2655 -Several  grounds  for  strongly  objectiug  to  fences  round  any  por- 
tions of  the  old  woods;  great  expense  necessary,  whilst  the  beanty  of  the  forest  would 

be  destroyed,  LoveU  2727-2732.  2851-2853 Suggestions  for  tfte  renovation  of  the 

old- wood^  both. Qaiuvaliy  asd  aititicially,  irrespectively  of  fitnces;  instances  of  planted 

trees  thriving  admirably  without  being  inclosed,  ib.  2732-2763.  2763.  2850-2853 

Objection  to  the  power  of  makin'j;  inclosures  m  the  old  woods,  whether  exercised  by 

the  Crown  oc  by  a  commis^on,  16.  2761,  2762 Very  sound  and  hale  condition  of  die 

old  woods  ;  recent  testimony  to  this  effect  on  the  part  of  a  chief  inspector  of  tht  imperial 
forests  in  Prussia,,  Eyre  3631,  3632. 

6.  Natural  Beauty  of  the  Old  W<wA,  as  compared  tni&-  the  Pkmtectiene : 

Beauty  of  the  oM  wood^  as  planted'  by  tlie  hemd  of  Batare';  doubt  as  to  the*  aid  of 
cattle  being  desirable  so'tis'topvod'ttee  irregularis  of  ootMne,  CtmSerbateh  1  i2i<-i  i99  ■ 
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Old  Woods  and  Ornamental  Timber — continued. 

6.  N<itmmlB»mtf  of  ike  OU  WBodt,  at  mnptredwiAiieJPlmHkaitt^'-amiiaaed. 

Beneficial  effect  of  the  feeding  of  cattle  as  adding  to  the  |Mrk<4ike  character  of  Mie 
New  Forest,  Esdaik  19182-1984  ;  Pink  ^534,  2535;  Woolley  264l-«646;  LovtU  2748 

2749;  Eyre  3619.  3630,  3631.  3634-3639 Beauty  of  the  ancient  troods  owing  very 

much  to  tl>eir  gruwing  ia  groups,  Md  to  the  Mtiea  of  the  anmnoners'  cattle,  Squaretf 
■•463-  ^463-  26»«l»  sfiit' 

Hideous  effect  of  the  inclosures  wti  plantations  as  compared  with  t^  great  beavty  t>f 
the  old  woodi)  and  natural  timber,  £oreH27i«-«72i — — Initnense  inferiority  of  the  plan- 
taitions  to  the  B«twrai  -woods  and  opeo  heatlts,  on  the  scwe  of  itcauiy,  FMooett  3547. 
3564.  3667- 3585. -SS^fi. 

ResuH  of  witneM'  experience  of  forests  in  various  pans  of  (!he  world,  that  there  is 
nothing  like  the  old  woods,  open  heaths,  and  natural  timber  of  the  N-ew  Forest,  Epre 

3613-3641.  3633.  3683.  3688 Individuality  of  the  trees  in  the  old  woods,  no  two 

tnees  being  alike,  t5.  3690,  3621 Very  nnpicturesque  character  of  the  plantations  as 

compared  with  the  natural  woods,  ib.  3620.  3622-3624. 

6.  ConcUuim  of  the   Comtuttte  oM  to  tim  egptdiatcy  tf  prmerviitg  th»  Jmcient 
Wwdiarndt: 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  that  the  ancient  ornameatal  woods  shall  be  carefully  pre- 
served, and  the  character  of  the  scenery  maintained,  i2«p.  ii). 

■See  ako  Artmtt.  Beetuty  of  the  Forest.  Cattie  tmd  Poniet.         Denny  Wood. 

Indomres  and  Plaxtationt.         Kniyht  Wood.         Meetk  Ash.        Peisturt.       Rate' 
Jteid,  Oid,        Betf-renewal.         SHtrnfter. 

Open  Spaces.  Witness  subnvits  that  the  inclosure  of  afl  wastelands  and  open  spaces,  as  a 
means  of  adding  to  the  food  of  the  people,  is  no  adequate  compensaiion  whatever  for 
"the  puWic  dtsadvantscje  of -such  inclosure  on  the  score  of^healtb,  recreation,  Sec,  Fateeett 

3543>  3544 Increasing  importance  of  the  preservation  of  open  spaces  in  England; 

tes  oecesei^  ia  Wak-s  or  Scotland,  H.  3580-3585. 

Ornamental  Timber.    See  Old  Woods,  8fc. 


Pannage.     Befsrence  to  the  exercise  of  pannage  as  being  a  right,  rather  than  a  privilege, 

since  the  Act  of  1851,    Watson   23 Very  little  detriment  as  regards  the  right  of 

pasture  by  putting  fences  round  the  land  covered  with  wood ;  conaiderabie  value  on  the 

other  hand  of  the  pannage,  Esdaile  2054.  2199-2210 Considerable  loss  to  the  com- 

noner  if  the  pftona^  ia  the  woods  b*d  to  be  given  up ;  mea«s  of  meeting  this  difficulty, 
Squarey  2395-3399——  Ahaence  of  pannage  in  the  yovng  pUatations ;  limited  valte  of 
the  pannage  in  the  tnclosures  which  have  been  thrown  open,  ib.  2466,  2467. 

Any  number  of  pigs  may  be  turned  into  the  forest,  ZoveU  28 1 2 Importance  of  the 

pannage  right,  especially  in  years  when  acorns  are  plentiful,  Egerton  3109-3115;  Tho- 
mas 3236-^39 ;  KUxmtr  3345 — :— Coosidenibie  value  t»  witness  of  the  right  of  paa-r 
nage ;  usefulness  of  the  thrown-ont  inclosmres  on  this  acone,  Dmming  3163-3165.  9179.^ 

3202 The  average  value  is  about  10 «.  a  pigf   Thomas  3236-3238;  Seager  3402;. 

Chater  3470. 

Importance  (»  witness  of  tlie  right  of  paRwage,  tkameli  3308-331 1— — Sevexal  pan- 
nage gfouods  in  witness'  neighbourhood,  Kitcker  3350-3352—— The  ooCtagem  have 
pannage  rights  althoagh  there  may  be  no  land  with  the  cottages,  Smith  3496,  3497. 

3509-35]  2 Custom  as  to  the  payment  of  dues  to  the  Crown  in  respect  of  pannage,. 

»*•  35a8-363a.  3^37,3.538. 

Famell,  William.    (Analysis  of  his  B*idenee.^Coo8iderabte  value  attached  to  witness*' 
ri^hu  of  peatHre  in  respect  ofsome  laad  ooeapkd  by  hin  at  Prilhain;  diminisbed  value 

since  the  Grown  iodoBuren,  3288-3307 Importawte  also  to  witness  of  the  fieht  of 

pannage,  3308-3311 Serious  injury  to  him  if^AoMs  Wood,  near  Frithaa,  be  inuosed, 

3312-3315 — —Numerous  visitors  to  the  Foiest  in  summer,  3316, 3317. 

PASTURE: 

Wretched  character  of  the  pasture  in  the  forest  generally,  save  within  »  comparatitely 

small  area,  Hon.  'J,  K.  Howard  514-521 ^Diwmutiun,  doubtless,  of  the  good  pastare 

land  by  the  obligation  upon  the  Commissioners  to  inclose  that  land  which  is  best  suited 
for  the  growth  of  timber,  ib.  522-529.  551-553 — — IroprovinR  pasturage  in  the  tlirowiwjttt 
inclosures  aoeordingly  as  tbe  ttees  aad  bashes  are  thinned,  CuaberbaUsU  961 ,  962.  loa^ 

1029 Improvement  as  regards  pasture  where  heath  land  after  inclosure  is  thrown 

open,  C/u^n  128 ji»  1282. 
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P J  STORE — continued. 

Unfitness  of  the  inclosures  which  have  been  thrown  open  for  the  use  of  the  cattle, 

Jenkinton  1437-I43g'  1458' Time  and  care  necessary  before  inclosures  when  thrown 

open  become  good  for  pasture,  ib.  1492,  1493 Destruction  of  the  pasturage  in  the 

thick  plantations,  rather  than  in  the  old  woods,  Esdaile  2293-2395. 

Probability  of  there  being  not  more  than  from  2,000  to  3,000  acres  of  good  land  uniu- 

closed,  or  not  provisionally  approved  for  incloHure,  Squarey  2363,  2406,  2407 Very 

little  pasture  in  the  planted  woods,  t'A.  2394,  2395 ^Total  of  about  11,000  acres  of 

plantations  from  which  the  cattle  of  the  cummoners  are  now  excluded,  ib.  240S-2411. 

Considerable  value  to  the  commoners  accordingly  as  the  1 1 ,000  acres  now  inclosed  are 

thrown  open,  Squarey  2441-2447 Valueless  character  of  the  herbage  in  sorae  parts 

of  the  old  plantations  which  have  been  thrown  open,  ib.  2447-2452 Excellent  pas- 
turage in  parts  of  the  ancient  and  natural  woodlands,  ib.  2453^— Improvement  expected 
in  course  of  time  where  the  inclosures  are  thrown  open,  more  especially  if  the  trees  were 
limited  in  number ;  very  little  pasture  when  first  thrown  open,  ib.  2473,  2476.  2487- 
2493. 2578. 

Considerable  portion  of  old  woodland  included  in  the  parts  of  the  forest  surveyed  by 

witness;  several  excellent  lawns  amongst  the  woods,  PtnA  2519-2526 Obstacles  to 

deriving  good  pasture  in  the  inclosures  thrown  open  ;  difficulty  as  to  thinning;  the  trees 

for  the  purpose,  ib.  2541-2547 Large  pasturage  available  by  clearing  the  land  of 

trees  than  by  planting,  Squarey  8579. 

Very  little  pasture  in  the  thrown-out  inclosures,  WooUey  2621;  LoveU  2750,2751. 
2784;  Egerton  3072-3075.  3116-3121  ;  Thomas  3240-3242.  3260 Gradual  reduc- 
tion of  the  rights  of  pasturage  almost  to  nothing  if  the  Deer  Removal  Act  be  fully  carried 
out,  LoveU  2699-2701.  9753-2758. 

Very  little  pasture  in  lands  thrown  out  of  inclosure,  this  being  no  compensation  for  the 
inclosure  of  open  lands;  grounds  for  this  conclusion,  Compton  2933,  2934.  2945-2959. 
2977»  2978- 

Very  little  use  of  the  thrown-out  inclosures,  save  as  shelter  for  the  cattle  ;  reference 
especially  to  Fuzzy  Lawn,  Church  Place,  and  Brocbis  Hill  inclosures,  JDunniiy  ^160- 
3162.  3177-3180.  3187-3191.  3201-3203. 

Excellent  pasture  land,  together  with  some  heath  land,  included  in  Frame  Heath 
Inclosure  ;  good  pasture  also  in  other  inclosures  in  the  Beaulieu  district,  Seager  3403- 

3415.  3425,  3426 Larger  exercise  of  the  right  of  turning  out  about  fifty  years  ago ; 

less  pasture  now  available,  Chater  3474-3477. 

See  also  Cattle  and  Ponies.  Commoners,  Sec.  Deer.  Dis-inclosures.  Fence 
Month  and  Winter  Heyniiig.  Inclosures  and  Plantations,  King's  Gam 
Gutter.        Rabbits. 

PennerUy  Wood.    Great  injury  to  witness'  pasture  rights  if  certain  lawns  in  Pennerley 
Wood  bad  been  inclosed,  as  at  one  time  proposed,  Seager  3433-3436. 

Perry  Wood.     Beautiful  clump  of  old  trees  left  standing  in  this  inclosure,  Cumberbateh 
1079. 

Petitions.     Four  separate  complaints  in  the  petition  before  the  Committee  relative  to  the  Deer 
Removal  Act ;  grounds  for  each  complaint  considered  and  questioned,  Watson  1 2  et  seq. 

Circumstance  of  the  petitions  before  the  present  Committee  representing  practically  the 

whole  body  of'commoners   in  the  forest,  Esdaile  1670.   1915-1918 Object  of  the 

petition  before  the  Committee  to  lead  to  the  removal  of  the  injustice  done  by  the  Act  of 
1851,  in  prejudicing  the  previous  position  of  the  commoners  relatively  to  that  of  the 

Crown,  tb.  1698,  1699 O***'  of  1,300  commoners,  1,200  have  signed  the  petition,  ib. 

1916-1918. 

Important  and  influential  petitions  recently  presented  by  witness  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
servation of  the  forest,  Fawcett  3553.  3556,  3557. 

Petitions  from  artists,  entomologists,  and  others  prayins  for  the  preservation  of  the 

forest,  Eyre  3646,  3647 Influential  signatures  attached  to  a  general  petition  for  the 

preservation  of  the  forest,  ib.  3655. 

Petition  signed  by  895  persons  entitled  to  exercise  rights  of  common  and  other  rights 
and  interests  in  the  forest,  App.  277,  278 Petition  signed  by  1,278  persons,  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  of  Southampton  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  ib.  279. 

Pigs.    See  Pamu^e. 

Pink,  Charles.    See  Squarey,  Elias  Pitts,  §*c. 

Plantations.    See  Inclosures  and  Plantations. 

Ponies.    Improved  position  of  the  small  commoners  on  account  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
price  of  ponies,  Compton  3004. 

See  also  Cattle  and  Ponies.        IncUsures  and  Plantations.        Pasture. 
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Poorer  Classes.  Feeling  of  the  pooier  classes  in  favour  of  preserring  open  spaces  like  the 
^ew  Forest,  Faweett  3565. 

Prior's  Acre  Jnelosure.    Extent  of  injury  to  wilnCTS  and  other  occupiers  by -Prior's  Acre 

inolosare,   Chatrr   3447-3451.3470-3485 Numerous  and  splendid  trees  cut  «Iowq 

in  Prior's  Wood,  ib.  3472,  3473 'I'he  pasturage  h»s  been  much  reduced  since  the 

inclosure  of  Prior'*  Acre,  Smith  3513-3519.  354©,  3541. 

Private  Land.  Exercise  of  forestal  rights  over  about  3,000  acres  of  private  land  ;  practice 
of  shooting  annually  o\er  those  lands,  so  as  to  maintain  the  Crown's  rights,  Cumberbateh 
1165-1167. 

Entire  inaccuracy  of  a  statement  before  the  New  Forest  Inclosure  Commission 
in  1854,  ^^  ii)  i"  '^70  there  tvt-re  only  5,000  acre»  of  private  land  in  the  forest  claiming 
common,  and  that  proprietora  in  the  forest  had  since  robbed  the  Crown  of  30,000  acres, 

JS«£foi'fe  1748-1751 ^Examination  shewing  that  in  the  claims  in  1670  forestal  rights 

were  claimed  over  private  lands,  ib.  «239-2245 Grounds  for  the  conclusion,  however, 

that  forestal  rights  and  shouting  rights  are  not  exercised  over  the  srreat  bulk  of  the 
private  properly,  i&.  224 1-3-256 Circumstance  of  the  Crown  paying  5*.  a  year  to  wit- 
ness in  respect  of  his  land,  ib.  3346. 

The  land  of  witness  near  Brocken  is  mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book,  and  be  exercises 

forestal  rights  in  respect  of  it,  Lovell  2695-2698 Further  reference  to  the  claims  in 

the  register  of  1670,  as  showing  that  private  lands  were  free  from  forest  law,  Esdaile 
3671,3671.* 

See  also  Commoners  and  Common  Rights.        Reports  (  Commissioners  of  Woods). 

Public,  Thb: 

Conclusion  that  the  "privileges"  of  the  public  in  respect  of  the  New  Forest  are  really 

enjoyed  by  favour  and  not  as  a  ri^ht,  fFatson  10 Importance  of  keeping  entirely 

distinct  the  questions  affecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  public  generally,  and  the 
rights  and  interests  of  commoners  in  the  forest,  ib.  14. 

Perfect  liberty  of  the  public  at  large  to  roam  over  the  forest,  though  very  few  avail 

themselves  of  the  privilege,  ffon.  J.  K.  Howard  550.  574-579 Instance  of  mutilation 

of  a  beautiful  tree  by  an  artist ;  illustration  therein  of  ihe  necessity  of  some  check  upon 

the  public  enjoyment  of  the  forest,  ti.  550 Right  of  the  general  public  still  to  go 

over  47,000  acres,  if  the  Act  of  1851  were  fully  carried  out,  ib.  669-675 Dis<sentfrom 

tlie  view  that  the  forest,  as  originally  formed  for  purposes  of  recreation,  should  still  be 
preserved  on  the  same  ground  rather  than  as  a  means  of  providing  timber  for  the  navy 
for  the  national  good,  ib.  726-740. 

Contem))lated  admission  of  the  public  to  the  old  woods  if  inclosed  against  cattle, 

Cumberbateh  924 Opinion  that  in  forests  such  as  the  New  Forest,  the  Crown  and 

the  commoners  together  could  exclude  the  public.  Glutton  1343.  1375-1378 Strong 

complaint  by  witness,  as  one  of  the  public,  against  a  continuance  of  the  present  con- 

fliclmg  rights  as  keeping  the  forest  in  a  disgraceful  condition,  t&.  1244,  1245 Facility 

of  protecting  the  public  interests  concurrently  with  a  separation  between  the  Crown  and 
the  commoners ;  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  keep  open  65,000  acres  for  the  public, 
ib.  1285-1287.  1315-1317.  1340-1344. 

Explunation  tiiat  in  contemplating  the  cultivation  of  timber  and  the  setting  out  of 
inclosnres  upon  whatever  area  may  be  allotted  to  the  Crown,  it  is  not  intended  and  is 
not  necessary  to  exclude  the  public,  any  more  than  in  Richmond  Park,  Clutton  2088- 
2110. 

Vast  area  of  the  forest  adverted  to  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  its  preservation  ;  that 

is,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large,  Jenkinson  1451.  1454,  1455 Prospect  of  the 

forest  being  much  more  largely  used  for  purposes  of  recreation,  ib.  1459 Small  money 

returns  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  forest,  this  being  no  compensation  for  the 

loss,  ib.  1460,  1461 Explanation  that  witness  in  objecting  strongly  to  Mr.  Clutton's 

scheme  of  partition,  does  so  as  one  of  the  public,  and  submits  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Parliament  to  protect  the  latter  as  against  the  Office  of  Woods,  &c.,  ib.  1496,  1497. 

Xncreasing  enjoyment  of  the  forest  by  the  general  public.  Stead  1581-1584 Con- 
templated preservation  of  the  forest  for  national  and  recreative  purposes,  concurrently 

with  the  profitable  growth  of  timber  on  portion  of  it,  Esdaile  2026-2029 Argument 

as  to  the  right  of  the  general  public  to  go  over  the  tracks  and  highways  in  the  forest, 

ib.  3038-2040 Interest  of  the  public  as  well  as  the  commoners  in  the  future  of  the 

forest,   ib.   2158 Expectation  that  public  opinion  wiil   now   prevent  any  general 

inclosure,  ib.  2183,  2184. 

Doubt  as  to  any  injury  being  ever  done  by  the  commoners  or  the  public  to  the  ancient 

woo<is  and  other  timber,  Squarey  2514,  2515 Witness  urges  the  obligation  on  national 

grounds  of  preserving  the  forest,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  has  not  been  already 
disfigured   by  the  Crown  officials,   Lovell  2834— —Great   admiration  of  the  public 
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Public,  T^B— contmaed. 

generally  for  the  forest ;  large  resort  in  the  shape  of  picnic  parties,  Lovefl^Se^-iS^g 

^iitmerous  -wsitorg  to  the  forest  in  summer,  Parnell  3316,  3317- 

Witness  has  been  loog  and  intimately  acquainted. with  tiie  New  Futest,  testifies  to  its 
unequalled  beauty  as  a  national  park,  and  contends,  on  various  grounds,  tfaat  it  should 
be  managed  primarily  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  at  lai^e,  and  that  revenae  should 

be  a  secondary  consideration,  .Fawcett  3545  «^  se^. Increasmg  value  of  the  forest  to 

the  people  as  the  populaiion  at  laraie  increases,  &.  3548.  3581— -Growinjr  appreciation 
of  the  forest  by  the  public ;  much  greater  resort  to  it  as  years  go  on,  ih.  3548.  3565. 
3581 Frequent  enjoyment  of  the  forest  by  witness,  ib.  3548.  3565. 

Peculiar  unanimity  011  the  part  of  the  public  in  favour  of  preserving  the  forest  in  its 
present  condition  ;  several  petitions  recently  presented  by  witness  to  this  effect,  Fawcett 
3553'  3550-365S'  3565 Great  saiisfaction  Jo  be  given  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  pro- 
viding for  the  preservatipn  of  the  forest,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  common  rignts, 

«J.  3560,  3561 Reiteration  of  the  view  that  the  forest  should  be  managed   for  the 

iiealth  and  enjoyment  of  the  people,  rather  than  for  purposes  of  revenue,  i6.  3570-3572. 

Loss  to  the  whole  nation  if  the  natural  beauty  of  the  forest  were  destroyed,  £^r«  3641 

Rapid  increase  going  on  in  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  forest  from  Southampton, 

Salisbury,  Totton,  Stoneycross,  and  from  all  parts  of"  the  kingdom,  ib.  3648-3654 

Proof  of  the  inimense  aiipreciation  of  the  forest  by  the  public  at  large,  ib.  3663,  3664 

Conclusion  that  if  the  English  people  in  general  knew  what  the  forest  is  like,  they  would 
say  it  was  sim]>ly  a  sin  and  a  shame  that  it  should  not  be  left  in  its  natural  beeaty,  ib. 

Letters  banded  in  (App.  275,  276)  showing  tiie  wide>spread  cbumeler  of  the  Idling 

in  favour  of  the  preservation  of  the  forest,  ib.  3670. 

iSVf  also  Disafforestation  and  Allotment.         Old  Woods,  Sfe.        Petitions,        Recreth. 
Hon  Grounds. 

R. 

Rabbits.     Great  increase  of  rabbits  in  the  forests,  whilst  there  bas  been  a  decrease  of  gene 

generally,  EadcaU  tSgg Expediency  of  further  measures  for  keeping  down  the  rabbits, 

1^3626, 86t7. 

Recreation  Grounds.  Necessity  doubtless  of  considering  the  claims  of  the  public  on  the 
score  of  recreation  grounds  if  disafforestation  take  place;  contemplated  reservation 
of  J  00  acres  for  this  purpose.  Son.  J,  K.  Howard  549,  550.  564-573. 

Septlation  of  the  Forest.     Little  interest  now  taken  by  the  Crown  in  the  mode  of  exereise 

of  common  rights,  Stead  1607-1609.  1615,  1616 -Great  advantage   if  bye-laws  could 

be  framed  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  forest  and  of  the  exercise  of  common  lights, 

Fsdaile   1977-1985;    Sjuar«/  8401-8403;    Campion  2968-2970.  3009 Laxity  of 

regulations  as  to  the  number  of  cattle  turned  into  the  forest,  Zove// 2810,  2811 

Approval  of  restrictions  upon  the  mode  of  exercising  rights  of  turbarj  and  wood  fuel, 
FmsocUt  3608,  3609. jSm  also  Verderers. 

Rmorts  {Commissioners  of  Woods,  tfc).  Examinaijon  upon  the  eircumstai»ee  of  witness 
having  stated  in  his  report  of  1867  that  about  «6,ooo  acres  were  private  property 
"  subject  to  the  forestal  rights  of  the  Crown,"  whilst  in  his  report  m  1871  these  rights 
are  not  named  ;  conelusion  however  that  such  r^bts  are  in  fell  force,  Horn.  J,  K.  Hmoard 
295-316- — Explanation  that  the  legal  portions  of  witness'  reports  are  sapplied  by  the 
soliciior  of  the  department,  and  that  he  can  best  explain  the  foregoing  omisisiiw,  i4.308- 

304.  314-316 Reference  also  to  the  solicitor  as  prepared  to  explain  certain  loisquo- 

tations  in  the  reports  of  1867  and  1871  of  the  Act  ot  William  the  Third,  in  regard  to 
the  powers  of  the  Crown  as  to  inclosiire,  «&.  317-324. 

Erroneous  quotation  in  Mr.  Howard's  report  of  1867  in  reference  to  tl»e  iUies  quoties 

power  of  inclosure,  Esdaile  1779,  1780 Comment  upon  Mr.  Howard's  disclaimer  as 

regards  the  legal  passages  in  his  reports;  referenee  e«pecial|y  to  the  omission  ia  the 
report  of  1871  of  a  claim  included  in  the  report  ot  1867,  to  forestal  righto  over  26,000 
acres  of  private  property,  ih.  1781-1786. 

Resident  Owners.  Expediency  of  consideration  being  given  to  the  interests  of  resident 
owners  and  others  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  forest,  Fawcett  3578-3580. 

JHffhts  of  Commcn.    See  Commoners,  kc. 

RighU  cf  Way.    Misnomer  in  applying  the  term  "  privilege  "  to  rights  of  way,  Watson  12 

Question  as  to  the  public  having  a  right  of  way  over  the  forest;  practically  every 

facility  is  given  to  the  public,  Watson  179-185;  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  ffio-sSg. 
Strong  complaint  relative  to  the  stopping  up  of  numerous  tracks  and  rights  of  way 

through  the  forest,  as  a  consequence  of  iheinclosures,  Lovell  2827 Great  mterference 

of  some  inclosures  with  the  rights  of  way,  Compton  2920-2922. 

Sm  also  Driftways.         Gates.        Road$  and  Highways. 
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Binefield,  Old.  Comment  upon  tlie  «iitir«  dearftnoe  of  this  nagaiScent  wood  in  1859, 
Xow/^  S709-9719. 

Roads  and  Highways.  Question  considered  as  to  the  claims  or  rights  of  the  public  in  con- 
necUon  with  highways  in  the  forest,  and  rights  of  way,  Watson  179-185;  Hon.  J.  K. 
Howard  580-509-—— Inconvenience  to  the  public  by  the  large  size  of  the  inclosures, 
Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  632,  633. 

Resolution  of  the  Forest  Ihclosure  Commissioners  in  August  1870,  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  maks  im^sures,  and  to  direct  at  what  spots  sates  tbouy  be  placed;  protest  by 

Mr.  Howard  againat  this  resoivtioa,  Esdaile  1847 L«gal  opinion  taken  by  wiineas,  as 

a  member  of  ih»  New  Forest  Association,  to  the  effect  that  llie  power  of  setting  out 
highways  and  putting  gates  upon  them  was  in  the  Inclosure  Commission ;  contrary  opinion 

obtained  by  Mr.  Howard,  3>.  1874-1879 Serious  damage  to  the  roads  by  the  hauling 

of  timber,  ib,  3137. 

Comments  upon  the  exceedingly  bad  state  of  the  roads  in  the  forest,  and  upon  the 
refusal  of  the  Crown  authorities  to  contribute  to  their  maintenance  though  largely  using 

them,  JtfMAtnton  14 1 6 ;  LoveU  2%2Ai   TiKonos  3^250-3255;  Seay«r  342 3 -3424 Direct 

road  formerly  through  Buskett's  Lawn,  now  cut  off  by  inclosure.  Dunning  3199,  3200. 

See  also  GaUe.        RighU  of  Way. 

Rolling  Power  of  Inclosure.     See  Inclosures  and  Plantations,  2. 

Rutkin,  Mr.  Val«te  attached  by  Mr.  Raskin  to  the  preservation  of  the  forest  ia  its  natural 
state,  Eyre  3646. 

S. 

Sale  of  Land.  Sales  of  various  parcels  of  Innd  comprising  about  1 ,103  acres,  the  purchase 
moneys  having  amuuiited  to  29,700  L,  the  larger  part  of  which  has  been  applied,  mainly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  commoners,  l4atson  16-18.        , 

Power  of  witness  to  sell  portions  of  land,  free  from  common  rights;  limited  exercise  of 
this  power,  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  425-432.  435.  439— —Refusal  of  witness,  since  the 
resolution  of  1871,  to  entertain  any  applications  from  resident  owners  to  purchase  small 
pieces  of  land  m  the  forest,  ib.  845,  846. 

Prc^bition  by  the  Act  of  William  the  Third  of  grants  of  waste  land,  Eidaile  1662 

Power  taken  by  tlie  Crown  in  one  of  its  Acts  to  remove  the  prohibition  upon  sales  of 

waste,  li.  1675 Erroneous  statement  in  1854  as  to  there  having  been  a  power  in  the, 

Crown  to  sell  up  to  1,000  acres  at  a  time,  ib.  1748.  1754. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  Crown  not  having  the  right  of  selling  land  in  the  forest  free  from 
common  rights ;  illegality  of  sales  to  Ihe  amount  of  12,000  L,  Esdaile  1855.  1858-1862. 

1902-1904 Expediency,  however,  of  salfs  of  small  pieces  of  land,  under  certain 

restriotiuns,  and  by  iii«aasof  aoommiesion,  H.  1856,  1857.  190^1907-^— The  money 
derived  from  the  sales  should  be  placed  in  trust  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  Crown  and 
commoners,  ib.  1906,  1907. 

Further  comment  upon  the  power  of  sale  of  waste  land  ;  circumstances  under  which 
a  small  piece  of  waste  was  purchased  by  witness,  Exdaile  2229-2238. 

Gommentt  upon  tbe  objection  raioed  by  Mr.  Esdaile  and  others  against  sales  of  land 
by  the  Crown ;  claim  made  on  the  part  of  tbe  conunoaers  to  a  share  of  the  proceeds, 

Wmttcn  3731,  3739 Purchase  of  some  land  by  Mr.  Esdaile  himself,  ib.  3731 im* 

preesion  as  to  some  of  the  iaads  sold  having  been  bought  by  pleasant  proprietors,  ib. 
3766 Stop  put  to  furlbrr  inclosures  and  sales,  ib.  3767. 

See  also  Southampton  and  Dorchester  Railway. 

Savemdke  J'ark.  Instance  of  natural  renewal  ,in  the  case  of  Savernake,  the  timber  being 
very  beautiful,  Squarey  2548-2552 Sncce-sful  ttrowth  of  youn'  oak  trees  in  Saver- 
nake Park,  although  there  are  a  great  many  deer  and  cattle  there;  Belief  that  these  trees 
were  planted,  Compton  1914-2919.  2966,  2967. 

Scotch  Fir.    See  Fir. 

Seott,  Lord  Henry  (Member  of  the  Committee).  Drafi;  report  prepared  by  Lord  Henry 
Scott,  but  not  adopted  by  the  Committee,  Rep.  viii-xiv. 

Seager,  James.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  rights  of 
pasture,  &c.  in  re^ct  of  a  small  freehold  belonging  to  witness  and  of  a  farm  occupied  by 

him  at  Pennerly  are  exceedingly  valuable  to  him,  3367-3389 Estimate  of  lo».  an 

acre  as  the  annual  value  of  the  rights  attached  to  the  freehold,  3386-3388 Consider- 
able value  of  the  turf  rights  of  witness  and  of  tlie  commoners  generally,  3390-3401 

Estimate  of  10*.  a  head  as  the  value  of  thi?  pannaj^e,  3402. 

Excellent  pasture  land,  together  with  some  heaih  land,  included  in  Frame  Heath 

Inclosure;  good  pasture  also  in  other  inclosures  in  the  Beaulieu  district,  3403-3415.  3425, 
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Report.  1875-  MfKwwed. 

Seager,  James,    (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence) — contioued. 

3426 Well-conducted  character  of  the  labuoring  population  on  the  whole,  3416-3418 

—^Additional  rental  of  Cruwn  lodges  in  the  forest  by  reason  of  the  forest  rights,  3419- 
34«i —  Great  injury  to  the  forest  roads  through  the  carriaiie  of  timber  over  them, 

whereas  the  Crown  contribuie  nothing  to  the  repairs,  3422-3424 Selling  value  of 

land,  adverted  to,  3427-3432 Great  injury  to  witness'  pasture  rights  if  certain  lawns 

in  Pennerly  Wood  bad  been  inclosed  us  at  one  time  proposed,  3433-3436. 

Select  Committees  o/'1848-49.  Witness  reads  sundry  portions  of  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1848-49,  as  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  rights  of  common,  and  as  showing  the  great  damage  done  by  the  deer,  Watson  31  -38; 

Various  petitions  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  commoners  in  1 867,  relative  to 
the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1851 ;  subsequent  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  ot  Lords  on  the  subject  in  1868,  Watson  87. 

Reference  to  a  proposal  by  the  House  of  Lords' Committee  of  1868,  that  all  "existing" 
inclosures  should  be  taken  as  part  of  an  allotment  to  tlie  Crown  ;  excluiiion  in  such  case 
of  all  common  rights  in  respect  of  this  land,  Cumberbatch  logi-log6. 

Importance  attached  to  certain  evidence  of  Mr.  Clutton  and  Mr.  Milne  before  the 
Select  Committee  in  184S  and  1849;  considerable  value  placed  by  both  these  authorities 
upon  the  commoners'  rights,  Esdaile  1653.  1677-1685. 

Self-rene%ral  {Old  Woods).    Great  damage  to  self-sown  trees  by  cattle,  Cumberbatch  949. 

1011-1013 Self-renewal  of  woods  in  severalty,  but  not  of  forests  open  to  rights  of 

common,  Clutton  1181,  1182 Belief  that  the  tiuest  limber  in  the  forest  was  not  self- 
sown,  ib.  1262-1267. 

Self-renewal  of  the  old  woods  if  the  ferns  and  bushes  are  not  cut  down ;  instance  pf 

this  in  Fletch  Wood,  Pink  2527-2533.  2539 Very  small  inclosures  necessary  as  a 

means  of  replenishing  the  forest,  ib.  2540 Opinion  as  to  the  woods  renewing  them- 
selves under  certain  conditions  although  uninclose^,  iSgwirey  2582-2584 

Natural  growth  of  much  of  the  old  timber;  the  process  is  hoxvever  very  slow,  Woolley  2635. 

S645,  2665-2668 Namral  growth  of  oak  where  there  is  cover  from  bushes  and  ferns, 

notwiibstanding  the  presence  of  lattle,  t£.  2645-2649.2669 Advantage  of  inclosing 

small  areas  over  the  forest  with  a  view  to  self-renewal,  ib.  2650-2653.   2669-2671 

Great  increase  of  undergrowth  and  of  self-sown  trees  since  the  removal  of  the  deer, 

Lovell  2722-2726.   2764 Very  few  young  trees  growing  up  in  the  old  woods, 

Compton  2962. 

Belief  as  to  some  of  the  most  valuable  timber  in  the  forest  having  been  produced 

naturally,    Fawcett  3606,   3607 Conclusion  that  there   is  no  danger  of  the  forest 

perishing  in  the  absence  oi  inclosures;  thriving  seedlings  in  various  parts  of  the 
uninclosed  woods.  Eyre  3625,  3626.  3628. 

See  also  Fern.    Mice.     Old  Woods,  ^c.        Sevemake  Park.         Uiidenoood. 

Sharpe,  R.  Bawdier.    Letter  from  Mr.  Bowdler,  dated  24th  June  1875  protesting,  as  a 
naturalist  and  ornithologist,  against  any  further  inciosure  of  the  New  Forest,  App  276. 

Shooting  Licenses.    Explan.ition  in  connection  with  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1866  to  grant  shooting  cr  sporting  licenses  in  the 

forest,     Watson    91-95 Receipt    of   700/.    or    800Z.    a    year    from    the    licenses, 

Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  405.  493.  619 Grounds  for  justifying  the  repeal,  without  notice 

to  the  commoners,  of  the  9th  clause  of  the  Act  of  1851  by  the  Adt  of  1866 ;  that  is, 
as  regards  the  grant  under  the  latter  of  20/.  shooting  licenses  to  any  respectable  persons 
who  apply  for  them,  ib.  482-509.  619. 

Strong  objection  to  the  Crown  claiming  to  exercise  rights  of  shooting  outside  the 
actual  forest;  belief  that  nosuch  rii>hts  have  been  exercised,  Jenkinson  1411-1413.  1465- 

M97. 

£x{)lanation  relative  to  the  opposition  made  by  witnef^s  and  other  resident  proprietors 
to  certain  clauses  proposed  in  1866,  giving  power  to  the  Crown  to  lease  the  forest  for 
shooting;  eventual  transfer  from  Her  M.ijesty  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  of  the 

power  of  granting  shooting  licenses,  Esdaile  1 762-1770 Much  more  extensive  shooting 

since  the  substitution  of  the  20/.  license  for  the  il.  license,  ib.  1900,  1901 Bespects 

in  which  the  alterations  in  legard  to  shooting  licenses  are  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Deer  Bemoval  Act,  ib.  1948-1950. 

Further  consideration  of,  and  objections  to,  the  course  pursued  on  the  part  of  the  Crown 
in  regard  to  shooting  licenses,  Esdaile  2008-2014. 

Statement  as  to  the  commoners  having  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  granting  of 
shooting  leases,  so  that  notice  on  the  subject  was  not  necessary  in  reference  to  the  Crown's 
Land  Bill  of  i860,  WaUon  3725. 
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Sloden  Wood.     Explanation  as  to  the  removal  of  some  yew  trees  at  Sloden ;  large  number 

of  beautiful  trees  still  at  ihis  spot,  Cvmberb<Uch  1077 Denial  that  there  was  any 

necessity  for  cutting  down  so  many  old  yew  trees,  Lovett  271^2715. 

Small  Freeholders  and  OccupUra.  Concurrence  of  evidence  to  the  effect  thait  the  rights  of 
common  are  es|)ecially  valuable  in  the  case  of  the  small  tenants  and  I'reeholders, 
Jenkintom  1520-1543.  1525;  Stead  1558,  1559.  1565,  1566.  1568-1571  ;  Low// 2805- 
2809;  Compton  2906-2908;  JEgerton  3056-3067;  JKteAer  3321-3334;  Seeder  3367- 
3389;  Smith  3487  et  leg. 

Increasing  number  of  the  small  freeholders ;  very  little  poverty  among  them,  Eadaile 

2026-2053 Effect  of  disafforestatiou  and  allotment  in  destroying  the  class  of  peasant 

proprietors ;  great  independence  of  this  class,  and  great  vnlue  attached  by  them  to  their 

,  proprietary  rights,  ti.  2045-2054- Very  large  number  of  small  freeholders  and  of  small 

tenants  in  the  forest,  Compton  2880,  2881.    2923-2925 These  are  a  most  respectable 

class  and  should  not  be  extinguished,  Compton  2885.  2890,  2891.  2931,  2932;  FawceU 
3649-  3568,  3569. 

See  also  Character  of  the  Population.         Commoners,  Sfc. 

Smith,  Thomas.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  bailiff  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Eyre,  3486 

There  are  nineteen  cottagers  on  the  estate,  who  exercise  rights  of  pasture,  &c.,  and  who 

are  thereby  enabled  to  live  in  a  comfortable  and  independent  manner,  their  wages  as 

labourers  being  only  i  K.  or  12  f.  a  week,  3487  et  seq. ^The  cottagers  have  pannage 

rights,  although  there  may   be   no  land   with  the  cottages,  3496,  3497.  3509-3512 
The  pasture  has  been   much  reduced  since  ihe  inclosure  of  Prior's  Acre,  3513-3519. 
3640i  364»- 

Claim  to  forest  rights  in  the  case  of  alt  cottages  before  1800  ;  3525-3527 Custom 

as  to  the  payment  of  dues  to  the  Crown  in  respect  of  pannage,  3528-3532.  3537,  3538 

Check  as  regards  the  number  of  cattle,  punies,  and  pigs  turned  out,  there  being  a 

drift  every  year  without  any  notice  to  the  commoners,  3533-3536. 

80U.  Miserable  character  of  the  soil  and  pasturage  generally,  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  514- 
520. See  also  Cultivation  of  the  Soil.         Heath  Land. 

Southampton.  Petition  signed  by  1,278  residents  of  Southampton  and  its  immediate  vicinity 
protesting  ag.iinst  any  further  inclosure  of  the  forest,  Jpp.  279. 

Southampton  and  Dorchester  Bailway.  Power  of  the  Crown,  under  the  Act  8  &  9  Vict, 
c.  93,  to  sell  land  in  the  forest  tor  the  purposes  of  the  Southampton  and  Dorchester 
Biiilway;  expenditure  of  about  10,000/.  from  this  source  in  the  drainage  of  part  of 

the  forest  for  the  benefit  of  the  commoners,  Watson  31 Objection  to  further  expenditure 

on  drainage  for  the   interest  only  of  the  commoners  out  of  the  balance  in  hand  from  the 

sale  of  land,  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  433-437 Explanation  relative  to  the  expenditure 

in  (Irainuge  out  of  the  SnuthArapton  and  Dorchester  Railway  fund,  and  the  stop  put  to 
further  outlay,  Cumberbatch  1 1 55.  • 

Consultation  of  the  verderers  in  reference  to  the  drainage  expenditure  out  of  the  money 
received  from  the  Southamption  and  Dorchester  Railway  Company,  Stead  1548.  1552. 

1555 The  money  obtained  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  EsdaiU   1902 Claim  of  the 

commoners  to  a  share>in  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  money  received  from  the  Railway 
Company,  ib.  1913.  2278-22H4. 

Spanish  Chestnut.  Difficulty  as  to  the  successful  growth  of  Spanish  chestnut  trees, 
Cumberbatch  990. 

Squarey,  Elias  Pitts,  and  Charles  Pink.  (Analysis  of  their  Evidence.)  —(Mr.  Squarey.) — Is 
a  valuer  and  surveyor,  residing  near  the  New  Forest;  has,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Fink, 
recently  made  a  survey  and  valuation  of  portions  of  the  forest,  2315-2323.  2363  Refers 
to  a  certain  map  as  illustrating  this  survey;  general  resemblance  between  this  map  and  that 
of  Mr.  Trimmer,  3434,  2325.  " 

Conformity  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1851,  in  selecting  the  oak  land  for  planting, 

2326-2328 Approval  generally  of  the  course  pursued  in  draining  the  new  plantations 

by  means  of  open  drains,  2329-'233i Increased  cost  in   the  fencing  and  management 

of  wood  lands  where  the  adjoining  lands  are  subject  to  common  rights,  2332— —Liability 
of  timber  to  injury  if  the  land  on  which  grown  is  subject  to  rights  of  pasture,  2333  1  ■ 
Belief  that  the  old  woods  in  the  New  .Forest  would  renovate  themselves  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  cattle  and  ponies,  2334,  2335. 

Opinion  stron<^ly  opposed  to  a  severance  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  common  rights 

from  the  Crown  rights,  2336-2339 Approval  on  the  other  hMd  of  the  Crown  having 

a  right  of  inclosure  over  an  area  to  be  agreed  upon ;  common  i^nts  not  to  be  exercised 
within  such  inclosures,  i>ut  over  the  other  portions  of  the  forest  not  devoted  tu  the  growth 

of  timber,  2338.  2340-2343 Conclusion  as  to  the    best  land  ia  the  forest  having 

been  selected  for  plantations,  2344-2346— >Ample  compensation  to  the  Crown  if  secured 
in  the  possession  of  20,000  acres  for  the  growth  of  timber,  2347. 
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ISfluurey,  Eiuts  PUt»,  4in4  CharUt  Pink,    f  Analysis  of  their  Evidence) — ■continutd. 

Oopy  ef  lepoit  by  Mr.  Pink  and  witnew  conteinmg  details  relative  to  Cke  varions 
inclosurcs  and  the  valae  there  of,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Crown's 
rights  generally,  234><-235o*. 

Statement  in  the  report  ae  lo  the  inolosures  having  been  so  selected  ami  carried  out 
as  greatly  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  rights  of  pasture,  8350—— Comments  in  the  re|>ort 
upon  the  use  of  pipe-drains  in  some  places,  instead  of  open  drains,  ti.—— Natural  and 

l>eautiral  wood  lands  included  in  some  of  the  inclosures,  ib. Calculutron  showing  a 

total  of  138,050/.  as  the  estimated  value  of  the  Crown's  rights,  upon  the  basis  assumed 
by  Mr.  Glutton  in  1849;  23^0-2353*. 

(Jfr.  i^nA.)— Ooncurrence  m  the  foregoing  estimate  and  report,  save  as  regards  the  rights 
«if  growing  timber,  witnes  putting  the  total  Talueat  i  ig,425/.,    2353.  3356. 

{Mr.  Squarey.) — Result  of  the  calculations  of  Mr,  Pink  and  witness,  that  the  Crown 

has  considerably  in  excess  of  half  the  value  of  the  forest,  2357 Conclusion  also  that 

the  rights  of  the  commoners  have  been  much  infringed  upon  by  the  manner  in  whish  the 

Crown  has  exercised    the  right  of  inclosure,  2358,  2359 Utidue  proportions  of  the 

total  value  representni  by  the  existing  iaclosures  in  the  event  of  an  apporttoament  of  tfafe 
two  classes  of  rights,  2359. 

Eertin  ate  of  one-fourteenth  as  the  value  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  as  lord  of  the  manor, 

egOo- Great  excess  in  awarding  to  the  Crown  an  allotment  of  fonr-fifths  rn  respect  of  the 

right  to  keep  deer,  2360-2362 Piobability  of  there  being  not  more  than  from  a, 000  to 

3,000  acres  of  good  land  nninclosed,  or  not  provisionally  approved  for  inclusure,  2363 
Estimate  of  about  5,000  acres  as  occupied  by  ancient  ornamental  timber,  2364, 

Calculation  that  about  26,000  are  open  heath  lands,  the  poorer  pin-tions  of  which  can- 
not be  planted  with  a  pro6i,  2365-2367 Decided  opinion  that  for  the  financial  inte- 
rests of  the  Crown  plnntino:  should  be  restricted  to  those  lands  which  have  been  already 
the  subject  of  inclosure,  2368,  2369. 

{Mr.  Pink  tmdMr.  Squarey.) — Explanation  with  reference  to  a  certain  map  of  the  forest 
showing  the  diffetent  clEu^ses  of  land,  that  heath  or  inferior  land  has  necessarily  been 
included  in  the  later  inclosures,  all  the  better  land  having  been  already  taken,  2370- 
2382. 

(Mr.  Sqtiarey.) — Opinion  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  and  equitable  arrangement  if  the 
Crown's  right  of  planting  and  inclosure  were  confined  to  the  ancient  woodlands  and  the 
modern  plantations,  and  if  all  the  rest  of  the  forest  were  open  to  the  commoners,  t^e 
public  rights  being  at  the  same  time  duly  provided  for,  2383-2403— —Verj  little  pasture 

in  the  planted  woods,  2394,  2395 Considerable  loss  to  the  commoner  if  the  pannage 

in  the  woods  had  to  be  given  <ip ;  means  of  meeting  this  difficulty,  2395-4399 Ad- 
vantage to  all  parties  by  the  eitforcement  of  rules  and  regulations,  2401-2403. 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  relegating  to  surveyors  on  each  side  the  decisions  as  to 

the  land  to  be  inclosed,  2404 Impression  that  the  inclosures  hitherto  hnve  been  made 

vrithont  taking  the  opnnion  of  any  expert  as  to  the  value,  2405 Conclusion  as  to  the 

.    land  selected  for  planting,  having  been  most  unfairly  taken,  some  of  tl)e  inclosures 
involving  great  disabiiitieu  to  the  commoners'  cattle,  &406,  2407. 

[Second  "Examination.] — f  otal  of  about  1 1 ,000  acres  of  plantations  from  which  the 

cattle  of  the  commoners  are  now  excluded,  2408-2411 ^Total  of  8,387  acres  thrown 

.    open  which  have  been  inclosed,  tJie  ancient  woodlands  being  about  5,000  acres,   241a- 

2415 Belief  that  of  the  existing  inclosures  known  to  witness  none  can  be  thrown  open 

for  the  next  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  2416-2419.  2424 (Jlfr.  Pink.)  Very  little 

area  under  inclosure,  so  far  a^  witness'  valuation  went,  that  can  be  thrown  out  for  some 
j«eais  to  come,  2420*2423. 

(Mr.  iSoaorey.^^Examination  to  the  effect  thnt  it  would  be  fair  to  the  commoners  if, 
as  a  condition  of  a  new  inclosure,  an  area  already  planted  were  thrown  open  calculated 
to  produce  the  same  amount  of  pasture  as  that  proposed  to  be  inclosed,  24:25-2438 

.    Donfat  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  forest  being  increased  by  an  increase  of  plantations, 

«439,  2440- —  Considerable  vali»e  to  the  commoners  accordingly,  as  the  n  ,000  acres  now 

fnclosed  are  thrown  open,  2441-2447 Valueless  character  of  the  herbage  in  some. 

parts  wf  the  old  ptantations  which  have  been  thrown  open,  2447-2452 Excellent  pas- 

tnrafte  ia  parts  of  the  ancient  and  natural  woodlands,  2453. 

Beauty  of  the  ancient  woods  owing  very  much  'to  their  growing  in  groups,  and  to  the 
action  of  the  commoners'  cattle,  2453.  2463.  2510,  25Ji—— Conclusion  that  where  the 
fern  and  brambles  are  n<>t  cut  the  old  woods  will  naturally  renew  themselves,  notwith- 

Blanding  the  presence*^  cattle,  2454-2462.  2514.  2516-2518 Information  relative  to 

Ute  planting  of  Scotc^%r  conjointly  with  oak ;  large  area  of  heath  land  on  which  Scotch 

fir  could  not  be  grown,  2464,  2465.  2471,  S472 Absence  of  pannage  in  the  young 

plantations;  limited  value  of  the  pannage  in  the  inclosures  which  have  been  thrown 
open,  24(}6,  2467. 

Very  inadequate  compensation  to  the  commoners  if  the  11,000  acres  now  inclosed, 
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Squarey,  EUai  Pitts,  and  Charles  FlMk.    (Analywa  of  his  BvNl»n«p>— «<ir<iiiwm{. 

together  with  the  1,387  aeres  thrown  open  and  tbe  5,000  acres  of  atteient  wobds  were 
arotted  to  the  Crown,  free  of  common  rights,  hqH  if  the  balance  of  38,570  acres  were 
alloted  to  the  commonere,  2468--3470.  9473-(L)76-' — Improvement  expected  in  the  pas- 
turage »heie  the  inclosures  are  thrown  open,  more  especially  if  the  trees  were  Kmited  in 
number;  very  little  pasture  when  first  thrown  open,  8473.  2476.  2487~24g3-~ — Gradua 
deierioratioii  of  the  common  rights  by  coutinual  inclosures  aBd  by  throwing  op^n  on  each 
.  occasion  a  similar  area  of  land  previously  inclused,  2477-3493. 

Import'ince  of  deep  Hrterial  drainage  as  a  means  of  improving  the  bog  land  in  the 
forest,  24^-9499 Effect  of  ineloeares  and  tenoes  in  promoting  the  growth  of  under- 

.  wood  and  dense  thickets,  and  in  rendering  the  forest  impassable,  2500-^2504.  2512,  2513 

Very  large  expense  necessary  for  fences  if  the  Crown  were  allowed  to  vetain  all  the 

plantations  and  thrown  out  iaclosurfs,  3508,  250^—— Doubt  as  to  any  injury  being  ever 

'   dune  by  the  commoners  or  the  public  to  the  ancient  woods  or  other  timber,  S514,  2515. 

{Mr,  Pink.) — C(>n8idetal4e  pottion  of  old  woodland  included  in  the  parts  of  the  forest 
aurveycd  by  witness ;  several  excellent  lawns  amongst  the  woodR,  2519-4526 Self- 
renewal  of  the  old  woods  if  the  ferns  and  bashes  are  not  eat  down ;  instance  of  tliis  in 
.  Fletch  Wood,  «527-0533»  2539-: — Statement  as  to  6,000  /.  worth  of  timber  having  been 
cut  down  in  Fletch  Wood  (130  acres)  in  thirty  years,  the  new  crop  being  how  worth 
2,000  /.,  2530-2532. 

Advantage  of  the  feeding  of  the  cattle  as  adding  to  the  park-like  character  of  the 

forest,  and  as  preventing  loo  much  underwood,   2534,  2535.  2539 Great  expense 

necessary  for  fences  if  all  the  old  woods  were  inclosed,  2536-2538— —Very  small  inclo- 
sures necessary  a»  a  meajta  of  replenishing  the  forest,  S540— -^-Obstacles  to  deriving 
good  pasture  in  the  inclosures  thrown  open ;  ditiiculty  as  10  thinning  the  trees  for  tb« 
■    purpose,  2541-2547. 

{Mr.  Squarnf.) — Instance  of  natural  renewal  in  the  case  of  Savemake,  the  tioaber 
being  very  beautiful,  254^^663« 

(Jtfr.  PirfA.)— Farther  details  in  tthnttot  to  the  acreage  value  of  the  old  timber  aod 
of  the  new  crop  in  Fletch  Wood,  formerly  part  of  the  New  Fon«t;  calculation,  based 
'  thereoD,  that  the  aiMiaal  value  to  the  Crown  lor  ap«ataneous  growth  on  nninclosed  land  is 
8«.  9<L  per  acre  2553-2568.  2588-2609. 

(Mr.  Squttreg.) — Wiioeas  further  tabmit^thst  1  /.  per  acre  over  55,000  acres  would 
ftirly  repie^eat  the  Crown's  right  as  to  the  growth  of  timber,  «569-8574—— Excellent 
pastuie  at  AUum  Green,  n^ich  adjoins  |om«  natural  woodland,  2575-2577^— — ■Improve- 
ment in  course  of  years  in  the  pasturage  after  inclosures  are  thrown  6p«D,  8578  ■■  - 

Larger  pisturage  available  by  cleariuc  the  land  of  trees,  thaa  by  plaatiag,  257$ 

Benefkial  effect  by  tlte  admission  of  cattle  when  inclosed  timber  reaches  a  certain  size, 
8580-2582. 

Opinion  further  expressed  as  to  the  wooda  renewing  tbetnsolvea  under  certain  conditions, 

although  uninclosed,  2582-2584 Fairness  to  the  commoners  by  throwing  open  two 

acres  for  every  one  acre  inclo»ed  ;  that  is^  subject  to  the  aeiection  of  thaacaus  over  whiiUi 

the  operation  extended,  2585-2^7. 

« 

[Second  Examination.] — (Mr.  Pink.)  Further  d<ta  for  the  estimate  of  2  *,  gd,  per 
acre  as  representing  the  annual  natural  growth  of  timber,  2870,  2871. 

Sitttd,  Willimm.    (Analysis  of  his  Evkknee.)— Has  been  clerk  to  the  vorder^ s  of  the  New 
Forest  siaoe  1845}  his  duties  in  that  capacity  as  regards  the  prosecution  of  offenders, 

1535-1540 The  venlcrers'  courts  are  held  every  forty  days,  the  cases  brought  before 

them  not  being  numeroos,  1539.  1541 Outline  of  ihe  proceedin^at  the  courts,  1540. 

1594-)  697 Decided  improvement  in  the  morality  of  the  population  since  the  removal 

of  the  deer  ;  frequent  convictions  formerly,  1542-1546— —Necessity  of  the  proprietors 
formerly  keeping  up  very  high  fences  as  a  protection  against  the  deer,  1547. 

Consultation  of  the  verderers  im  reference  to  the  drainage  expenditure  out  of  the  money 

received  from  the  Southampton  and  Dorchester  Bailway  Company,  1548.  1553-1666 

Very  ancient  origin  of  the  verderers*  court;  duty  of  the  verclerers  to  execute  justice 

as  between  the  commoners  and  the  Crown,  but  more  especially  to  uphold  the  rights  of 

the  latter,  1549-1552.  1602-1611.  1620-1626. Opinion  as  to  the  contiuued  existence 

of  the  verderers  if  the  forestal  rights  of  the  Crown  were  to  cease,  1556,  1557. 

Exercife  of  righu  of  common  mainly  by  the  poorer  commoners,  1558,  L559 Witness 

has  not  considered  the  question  of  a  partition  of  the  forest,  and  haa  not  consulted  the  verder- 
ers on  the  subject,  1 560.  1567.  1 627-1629 Effect  of  a  partition  of  the  forest  to  destroy 

the  independence  of  the  small  commoners,  1561.  1565,  1566 Well-conducted  charac- 
ter of  the  population  on  the  whole,  1562-1505 Decided  value  of  the  rights  of  common 

to  the  pmall  commoners;  degree  of  independence  in  consequence,  15^,  1566.  1568- 

1671- 

Explanation  of  the  juiisdiction  of  the  verderers' court  as  regards  offences  of  various 

;     kinds,  1572,  1573.  1590-1611 Election  of  the  verderers  by  the  freeholders  of  the 
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Steady  Wittiam.    ( Adalysb  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

county;  approval  of  their  electi<m  instead  by  the  freeholders  of  the  forest,  1574-1577 

Competency  of  the  court  to  deal  with  the  cases  brought  before  them ;  onl v  one  of 

the  Terderers  is  not  a  inagistraie,  1578-1580 Increasing  enjoyment  of  the  forest  by 

the  general  public,  1581-1584. 

Limited  extent  to  which  there  is  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  verderers  in  connection 

with  inclosures,  1584-1588 Inclusion  of  a  good  deal  of  pasture  land  in  thn  Ashurst 

inclosure,  1586.  1589 Practice  as  to  making  presentments  and  as  to  levying  fines  in 

the  verderers'  court,  all  fines  being  accounted  for  by  witness  to  the  Crown,  1594-1605. 

1637-1639 Little  interest  now  taken  by  the  Crown  in  the  exercise  of  common  rights, 

1607-1609.  1615,  1616 Necessary  presence  of  two  verderers  in  order  to  hold  a  court, 

1612-1614. 

Explanation  in  reference  to  a  letter  from  the  venderers  to  the  commoners  in  October 
1863,  shewing  the  anxiety  of  the  former  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  latter;  this  letter 

read,  l6i7-i6'2i Impression  of  witness  that  he  gave  no  assistance  to  the  Crown  in 

.  connection  with  the  Bill  of  1851 ;  1630-1632 Expenses  of  the  verderers'  court  and 

of  the  staff,  the  verderers  being  unpaid,   1633-1636 Powers  of  the  verdereis  as  to 

keeping  certain  cattle  and  horses  out  of  the  forest;  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  deer, 
1640-1643. 


jTAtnntR^  of  Plantations.  For  thinning  young  plantations  no  warrant  is  required  under 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  June  1B71,  Hon.  J.  K.  Houmrd,  274. 

Thomas,  Charles.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Occupation  by  witness  of  Northend  Farm, 

near  Kingwood,  comprising  about  1,000  acres,  3204-3206 Ownership  also  by  him 

of  some  land  at  Burley  ;  considerable  value  of  the  common  rights  attached  thereto,  3207— 

3215.  3235.  3261.  3278-3284 Diminished  value  of  the  rights  of  pasture  in  respect  of 

Northend  Farm,  on  account  of  the  Crown  inclosures,  3216-3229.  3243-3249 Witness 

has  never  heard  offence  month  or  winter  heyning  being  enforced,  3230-3232. 

Considerable  value  of  the  right  of  turbary,  3-.'33,  3234 Importance  also  of  the 

pannage  right,  especially  in  years  when  acorns  are  plentiful,  3236-3239 Very  little 

value  of  the  pasturage  in  the  thrown-out  inclosures,  3240-3242.  3260 Frequent  com- 
plaint by  ratepayers  on  account  of  the  Crown  not  contributing  to  the  repair  ot  the  high- 
ways, 3250-3255 Decided  objection  to  any  compensation  in  lieu  of  common  rights, 

3256-3269- 

Doubt  as  to  the  actual  money  value  of  witness'  rights,  3260,  3261.  3270-3277 

Injury  to  the  small  commoners  generally  by  reason  of  the  inclosures,  3265-3269— ^ 
D'lubt  as  to  wiiiiess' freehold  at  Builey  being  injured  by  neighbouring  inclosures,  3278- 

3284 Belief  that  new  or  additional  cottages  do  not  carry  rights  of  turbary,  3285- 

3287. 

Timber.  Amount  of  oak  and  beech  timber  authorised  to  be  felled  by  warrant  under,  the 
royal  sign  manual  from  1871  to  1875,  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  73 Considerable  quan- 
tity of  bmber  felled  in  some  of  the  years  before  witness'  appointment,  ib.  278.  291.  293 

Obligation  upon  witness,  between  1855  and  1862,  to  employ  good  oak  tiuil>er  from 

the  forest  for  the  navy,  ib.  279.  292-294 Practice  of  paying  for  new  inclosures  by 

means  of  the  trees  cut  down  in  the  old  inclosures,  f5.  279.  281 Information  relative 

to  the  planting  of  Scotch  fir  and  oak  respectively ;  many  of  the  oak  plantations  are 
doubtless  far  from  thriving  ib.  602-611.  634-636.  ' 

Equally  fine  timber  produced  by  planted  trees  as  by  self-grown  trees,  Cumberbatch 

945 Due  consideration  given  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  to  the  question  of 

suitable  timber  for  planting,  ib,  986-1003. 

Long  period  before  the  plantations  will  be  proRtable  or  fit  for  felling,  Clutton  1288- 

1290— —Increasing  value  of  the  plantations  yearly,  ib.  1350-1353 Considerable  value 

of  the  timber  in  the  event  of  an  allotment,  irrespectively  of  the  land  being  let  for  resi- 
dential purposes,  ib.  1371-1373. 

Belief  that  if  the  forest  were  sold  at  tlie  present  time  the  inclosures  would  be  found  to 

be  a  dead  loss,  Jenkinson  1390,  1391 Gradual  increase,  however,  in  the  value  of  the 

timber  crop,  so  that  in  course  of  years  the  plantations  will  become  exceedingly  valuable, 

ib.  1391 Means  of  keeping  up  the  supply  of  good  timber  concurrently  with  a  cessation 

of  fiirther  inclosures,  ib.  1448-1450. 

Liability  of  timber  to  injury  if  the  land  on  which  grown  is  subject  to  rights  of  pafiture, 

Sguarey  2333 Estimated  value  of  the  right  of  growing  timber,  ib.  2353, 2353* ;  Pink 

2353 Witness  submits  that  1 1,  per  acre  over  55,000  acres  would  fairly  represent  the 

Crown's  right  as  to  the  growth  of  timber,  Squarey  2353.  2569-2574 — -Data  for  the 
estimate  of  2  s.  gd.  per  acre,  as  representintr  the  annual  natural  gro vvth  of  timber,  PrnA 
«653-2568.  2588-2609.  2870,  2871. 
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Timber — continued. 

Examination  to  the  effect  (hat  in  preserving  and  using  the  forest  primarilj  for  pur- 
poses of  recreation  and  enjoyment,  regard  should  also  be  had  to  the  supply  of  tiinber> 
Fawc(f«  3591-3603. 

See  also  Fir.      Fletch  Wood.      Incloturet  and  Plantations.     Income  from  the  Forest. 
Old  Woods.        Self-renewal. 

Treasury,  Memorial  to  (he  Treasury  in  January  1859,  praying  for  liberty  to  turn  out 
homed  cattle  during  the  winter  as  well  as  the  summer ;  refusal  by  the  Treasury  of  the 
foregoing  applicatiun,  Watson  85. 

Strict  guidance  of  witness  by  the  resolution  of  the  Hon«e  of  Ck>mmons  in  iSyi*  the 
Treasury  having  instructed  him  to  that  effect,  Hon.  J.  K.  Howard  333. 

Trimmer,  Mr.  Examination  relative  10  a  survey  and  map  by  Mr.  Trimmer,  and  a  report 
by  him  in  1849;  inaccuracy  of  this  map  in  including  as  oak  land  various  parts  of  the 
forest  inclosed  or  pro|iORed  to  be  inclosed,  Cumberbatch  1049-1075. 

Ttcrbary,     Heference  to  the  question  of  turbary  as  one  to' be  dealt  with  by  the  commoners 

exclusively,  JimAuwon  1527,  1528 Great  value  of  the  turbary  and  fuel  rights  to  the 

poorer  commoners,  ^tefatZf  1891-1893.  2138,  2139;  TAoroa*  2333,  2334;  iSft^er  3390- 

3401 Great  harm  done  to  the  soil  by  the  right  of  cutting  turf,  Compton  2979,  s^o. 

^9^-  2986.  3038 Considerable  value  of  the  rights  of  turbary  in  the  case  of  small 

cottagers;  difficulty  of  compensation,  e»  by  means  of  fuel  grants  over  the  growing  woods, 
»6.  2983-2986. 3035-3040. 

Importance  attached  to  the  right  of  turbary  ;  objection  to  the  substitution  of  wood 
fuel.  Dunning  3154-3159.  3181,  3182.   3«92-3i98;    Kitcher  3318-3320.  3346-336>- 

3356-3366 Value  of  the  turf  ashes  as  manure.  Dunning  3159 BcUef  that  new  ot 

additional  cottages  do  not  carry  rights  of  turbary,  Thomas  3285-3287 Selr-renewal 

of  some  I urf  laud  in  about  five  years  alter  the  tnrf  is  cut,  jKiteAer  3362-3365 ;  Seager. 

339*^>  3399 Explanation  that  turf  is  cut  from  heath  land,  and  not  from  grass,  and 

that  the  soil  is  not  mjnred,  Eyre  3669,  3670. 

U. 

Underwood.  Successful  growth  of  young  oaks  where  the  hollies  and  thorn  bushes  are 
thick  and  protect  them  against  the  cattle,  Cumberbatch  u  1 7-1120. 1 124-1 126-^— Effect 
of  inclosures  aud  fences  in  promotin.i;  the  growth  of  underwood,  and  dense  ihickets,  and  in 

.    rendering  the  forest  impassable,  jSijuartfy  2509-2507.  2512-3515 Advantage  of  the 

-  cattle  in  keeping  down  the  underwood.  Pink  3534,  3535*  ^d39> 

Great  increase  of  undei^rowth  since  the  removal  of  the  deer,  Lovell  2722-2726.  2764 

■  Valueless  character  of  the  undergrowth,  ib.  3752 Very  thick  undergrowth  in 

some  place?,  so  that  in  time  it  must"  be  thinned,  jJ.  2764-2766 Advantage  of  the 

freedonf  from  undergrowth,  through  the  soil  having  been  depastured  by  a  variety  of 

-  annuals,  JEyre  36 1 9. 3630. 

See  also  Fern.         Self  renewal  {Old  Woods). 

V. 

Value  of  Land.    Valuation  of  the  forest  land  by  Mr.  Glutton  in  1849,  the  land  being 

divided  into  three  classes,  Esdaile  1694-1697 Concurrence  in  Mr.  Glutton's  estimate 

of  4«.  ad.  per  acre  as. the  annual  value  of  the  whole  forest,  a  large  proportion  of  the  nnin- 

ctosed  land  being  worth  only  l*.  6d.  per  acre,  Woolley  2659-2661 Selling  value  of 

the  land  adverted  to,  Seayer  3427-3432. 

.  Verderers : 

Representation  on  the  part  of  the  verderers  in  April  1860,  submitting  the  necessity  of 

certain  legislation  with  reference  to  the  exercise  of  common   rights,  Watson  85 

Reference  to  the  verderers  as  holding  a  position  between  the  Crown  wd  the  eommooers, 
Hon^  J.  K.  Howard  444. 

Witness  has  been  clerk  to  the  verderers  of  the  New  Forest  since  1845,  bd^  explains  his 

duties  in  that  capacity  as  regards  the  prosecution  of  offenders,  Stead  1535-1540 The 

verderers'  courts  are  held  every  forty  days,  the  cases  brought  before  them  not  being 

numerous,  ib.  1539.  1541 Outline  of  the  proceedings  at  the  courts,  t6.  1540.  1594— 

»697- 

Very  ancient  origin  of  the  verderers'  court;  duty  of  the  verderers  to  execute  justice  as 
between  the  commoners  and  the  Crown,  but  more  espeeially  to  uphoJd  the  rights  of  the 
latter.  Stead  1549-1552. 1602-161 1.  1620-1626— — Opinion  aa  to  the  continued  existence 

of  the  verderers  if  the  forestal  rigbta  of  the  Crown  were  to  cease,  ib.  1556,  1557 

Witness  has  not  considered  the  question  ui  a  partition  of  the  forest,  and  has  not  consttlted 
the  verderers  on  the  subject,  ib.  1560.  1567.  1627-1629. 
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Verderers — continaed. 

Explanation  of  the  jurisdietioniof  the  v«fiderer»'  court,  ae  regards  ofTences  of  various 

kiDds,  Stead  Ii678v.l573».  i!690-l6ll Eleclioii  of  theverdevers  by  tUe  free  holders  of 

the  county ;    approval  of  their  election  instead  by  the  freeholders  of  the  forest^  id. 
'^74-1 57^— —Competency  of  the  ci»urt  to  deal  with  the  oases  brought,  before  them; 

only  one  of  the  verderers  is  not  a  magistrate,  iJ.  1578-1580 Limited  extent  to  which 

there  is  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  verderers  in  connection  with  inciosures,  t^.  15S4- 
t588 Necenary  presonce  of  two  vevderem.in  order  to  bold  a  aauiit,,i6.  161.2- 1^14^. 

Explanation  in  reftience  to  a  letter  from  tfce  verderers  to  the  oommoners  in  October 
1863,  showing  the  anxiety  of  the  former  to  protect  tho  rifrhts-  of  the  latter;  this  letter 
'  raad>  Stead  1617^1621— —Expenses  nf  the  verderers'  conrt  and  of  the  staff,  the  ver- 
derers being  unpaid,  U.  t693-i)63Sr— -Powers  of  the  verderers  as  to  keeping  certain 
OfttUe  and  hones  out  of  the  forest;  they  had  aotbiu^  to  do  with  the  deec,  ib.  1640^ 
1643. 

Very  insufficient  powevs  of  tite.  verderers'  court,  Lontil  £778.  !28oO(   s8oi.  98i.e; 

Compton  2j)68 -Suggestion  that  tiie  verderers  be  eiecte.d  by  the  freeholders  halving', 

ferestal  rights,  JLOV0U  3^44-2840. 

Besolution.  of!  the  Commitiee  tiiat  t'he<  verdeners?  court  be  geeMutiluted,.  so  as  to  better 
represent  theeommoBers,  and  to  bavepowto  to  regulats  the  eaMtciMof  the  commonen' 
rights  over  the  iureet,  usd  to  appoini.  officecs  te  pmmnt  ent-roaohmenta  npou.  tboaa, 
Mtp.  iiik 

W, 

Wmon,  Siffiy..  Petition  ftom  Mk  Bigby  Wasoa  in.  vSga,.  csmpiaiBiDg  of  the  inadiaqftste 
eompensation  for  the-  removal  of  the  desv,  Wattten^  *3709> 

Watsoa,  Horactt  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  Solicitor  tu  iJie  Commissioners 
of  ^oods,  &c.,  as  regards  the  Land  Revenue  and  Wood«  since  J^uary  1855,  and'  as 
regards  the  Royal  Forests  since  November  r868,  having  succeeded  Mr.  Gardiner  in  the 

latter  capacity,  1-3 Had  nothing  to  do  with  the  New  Forest  previously  to  November 

1868,  save  that,  as  solicitor  for  the  Land  Revenue  and  the  Woods,  he  had  to  attend  to 
the  passing  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1866,  which  related  partly  to  the  forest,  4. 

Explanatory  statement,  showing  theposHion,  respectively,  of  the  Crawn  and  oFtlio 
public  in  regard  Ho  the  Crowa^estates  g«n«fFally ;  surrender  of  tlie  rents  by  the  Crowovin 
eoRsideniiion  ef  lAs'  Civit  Liist,  4— ~^Piemnaaient  character  of  the  appointaient  of  the 
Commifleionei«  of  Woode,  under  the  Act  icT.€l«ek,4^  0.50^  their  poaitionwith  reapectrto. 
the  Crown  property  being  very  aimilac  te  tbnt  of  trustiees  of  a  scttlvd  estate,  4.  6-9.  <  ■ 
Septrate  and  exatauitre  pawerst  exereised  by  each  Congmussjooer  as  regards  tlie  property 
phkoed  under,  his.  nttBagsment,  4,,  5— — Indireet  coittrol  of  Parliafneot  over  the  Commis- 
sioners'  teeme.  of  ofilee-,  inaaoHich  as  tJ>«ir  salartes.  are-  now  voted  by  Parliament,  gy, 

Conclusion  that  tile-  "  privileges"  of  the  publio-  in  respect  oi  the  New  forest: are 
really  enjoyed  by  favour,  and  not  as  a  right,  10  Comment  upon  the  distinction  oon- 
stantly  drawn  between  the  rights  of  the  psUiQ.  and  the  righta  of  the  Crown ;  are:ument 
that  the  latter  are  really  exercised  for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  the  State  at 
large,  10,  u Misnomer  in  ap])lying  the  term  "  privilege"  to  rights  of  way,  12. 

Four  separate  complaints  in  the  petition  before  the  Committee,  relative  to  the  Deer 

Rfmoval  Act,  12-14. Liiportaaee,  in  the  case  of  tJm  New  Forest,,  of  keeping  entirely 

distinct  the  questions  affecting  tiie  rights  and  intere^  of  the  public  generally,  and  the 
rights  and  interests,  of  comnioneri  in  the  forest,  1 4—— Respects  in  wliich  the  case  now 
under  consideration  k  altx>gether  different  from  that  of  Epping  Forest,  the  Crowa  not 
having  been  the  owner  of  the  soil  in  the  latter  cajsci  i6. 

Provisions  in  the  Act  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  76,  in  1851  (the  Deer  Removal  Act),  forin(][uir- 
ing  into  and  adjudicating  upon  claims  to  rights  of  common  in  the  New  Forest,  rg  ■  ■ 
Itepertant  prsfwon.  vm  the  Act  1 7  &  1 B  Vict.  e.  49,  in  1854,.  whereby  rights  wore  to  be 
allowed:  on  fift^fom  yeees'  use  (or  nnce  1800),  inespeetiire-of.tbe  quntion  whellier  cfaey 
«ouId  be  sabslawtiatBdiat  law,.  t&. 

Award  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Act  of  1854,  sAowing  the-  conclu- 
•ioBs  arrived  at  as  ce^ardb  rights  of  common  o€  various  kisds,  115^^- Result  ef  the  deci- 
sion ef  the  GamaaisstBners  ^aA  the  rigbtvof  comtnun  an  exeniisable  danng  aibout  six 
nontbs  in  endu  year,  ihu-^-^AWsvnmc^  by  the  CocnrnissioBcrW  award'  of  coanraen  of 
^stave  foe  dKep>on}y  \w  c«8e«>  where  it  is  expreMtty  mentacned,  l-5»iA^— ~43oocliKion 
as  to  the  inexpediency  of  going  behind  the  Commissioners'  decision  as  to  (he  mUnre  of 
the  rights  of  eonmoo.  in.  tha  fosesty  I16.  29. 

Infoiauttion  rcirtsve  to  cnytatn  htgaf  pro«e«diag|«^  and  conseqinl  jmdgmcaM,  in 
nfctence  to  righii  •!  common  of  a:  fermtal  chavaetet  m-  Epping.  Fomt^  16*. 

Eaily  history  of  the  New  Forest  adverted  tto;  witness  has  searched  the  **  Dbmtesday 
Book,"  but  cannot  trace  the  existence  of  any  rigHt!»  of  common  over  the  lands  thrown 
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fleport,  t^^—'catUinaed. 


Watson,  Horace.     ( Analysiu  of  bis  l^s'idtsaetiy^-eontimted. 

into  the  forest  by  'William  the  Conqueror,  i6 Boaodariee  atid  'are*  uf  the  iioRst ; 

'considerable  diniioution  since  the  original  afforcstatron,  ib. — ^-^Saletoffarious  parcelBof 
}and,  comprising  about  1,103  acres,  nie  purchase  monies  having  amounted  to  29,700  ^, 
the  larger  part  of  wlircih  has  breen  applied  mainly  for  tk»  'benefit  'Of  the  comntoaers, 
16- r8. 

Total  of  between  62,000  «nd  -63,000  ncr«s,  eT  which  'the  fmehdM  ii»  in  the  Crowa^  to 
Which  the  provisions  as  to  planting  in  the  Beer  Removal  Am  of  vftsi  apply,  18-- — 
Area  of  between  24,000  and  sSiOoo  acres  covered  with  timber  or'ptantatioos,  tfaie  planta- 
tions inclosed  under  'Acxs  of  'Pariiauent  comprisiag  abottt  t  i:,Ooe  aiues,  ib. Quota- 
tions from  "  Manwood^"  as  ekoning  his  detinition  of  «for»Btaiid  oif  iiurest  laws,  16-20 
Argument  tbat  on  dwafiorsstation  rights  of  common  wbiob  tbeibre  eoustad  tor  only 
six  mouths  cannot  be  claimed  for  twelve  moatha,  ao. 

Witness  further  submits  that  the  rights  moat  be  b«1d  to-be  thfese 'which  were  d«Aned 
by  the  Commissioners  under  the  Actt>F  1854,  and  that  it  islMlctto  inquire  into  l;heir 
origin,  20 Stutemenfto  the  effect  that  tire  clause  in  tfee  Ad  ^of  1^54,  treating  'fifty- 
four  years  as  sufficient  evidence  of  title,  was  inserted  in  the  Act  by  virtue  of  an  aMMge- 
-ment  or  understanding  in  1851,  >ik. — — tideatity  a»T«g«rdfi.tlie.ngUu,wiili  ire^ct  to  the 
area  over  which  tliey  are  exaroieabk,  ib. 

Benefit  to  the  commoners  under  the  Act  of  1851,  in  that  (hey  are  relievatl  from 'the 
burthen  of  the  deer  over  their  lands,  whiki  th«y 'hav«  tb«ir  rigfats'df  common  prcsewed 

to  them,  20 Statement  showing  that,  down  at  kast  't«  the  year  ¥670,  the  rights  of 

forest  were  of  an  oppressive  and  onerou^  character,  ib. Landry  provisions  of  an  Act 

passed  in  ]6()8  lor  the  increase  and  preservuttun  of  tmlxer  iu  im forest;  right  of  the 

''Grown  under  the  Actas  to  inclosing  and  planting  S^ooo^aoves,  ao-ac Declaration  in 

the  Act  of  i6g8  ^t  rights  of  comiuoa  werenot  ex«roi«abl«  f«r  w«re  than  six  monthji  in 
the  year,  eft—— Rofevenoc  to  tlic«xcrcise  cf  pAunage  as  being  *^  rigbt,  rather  th^n  a 
fviviiege,  sinoe  the  Act  «f  1851 ;  03. 

Total  of  85,454  acres  as  the  area  of  the'forest  in  1698;  3^35->*^^I>ani«tttde  for  .many 
years  past  of  the  right  of  excluding  the  tnmmoners'  cattle  dnring  fetioe  uionth,  35—— 

Considerable  extent  to  which  the  winter  heynrng  is  sdbslafiMially  obficrvctl,  tiv- 

Restriction  under  the  Act  of  William  tlie  Third  as  to  the  Crown  panting  ^ny  rights  in 

the  forest,  ih. Boon  to  those  claiming  rights  by  the  provision  in  regard  to  fitJCy^oui 

yetm*  user,  iAi—o^Cireumstanoe  of  theconuDoasts,  initw:  cftae.o^'  Dean  Forest,  having 
w^ported  an  eaactmewt  making  ckcktatmn  as  ito  the  iwiatar  hfi](niag  'and  feace  mopth, 

^Particulars  in  connection  with  the  passing  of  the  Aot  9  8c  ie  Will.  3,  and  the  eifent  of 
ibt  Act  as  regards  tbe  ri^ht  of  the  (>own  to  inclose  and  plant,:  and  to  keep  deer  in  the 

forest,  2^47- iRight'Or  the  Crown  to  keep  an  unlimited  number xif  deer,  g?     ■  iCon- 

cleeion  as  to  the  )Miw«r  of  inclosure  and  .ptautiug  under  the  Act  of  Will.  3  .haviug  been 
a  tolling  power,  te  (be  exerciacd  totiet  o«o<*e«;  provisions  to  tiiia  e&ct  in  the  Act  48 

iQeo.  3,  c.  72  ;  37-^1 Power  of  inclosure  by  tha  Crown  in  Woolmer  Forest,  in  con- 

■•ideratiun  of  the;  abandoumant  of  the  light  to  >keep  deer,  ag. 

Inclf>s«re  of  abwrt  14,000  acres  in  tbe  New  Forest  ander  tbe  A«t-of  Will.  3  and  tthe 
Act  48  Geo.  3,  c.  72;  abont'8,oeo  acree  have  been  since  thrawnaut^ileavin^  about  QiOOO 

acres  inclosed,  31 Circumstance  of  the  Act  59  Geo.  3,  c.  86,  whidi  makes  provision 

es  to  winter  beyning,  not  auilsiag  aay  uaatioa  of  ienee  month,  ib. Power  of  the 

CM-wn,  under  the  Act  8  &  9  Viet.  c.  98<  to  sell  land  in  the  toiest  for  the  purposes  of.the 
Southampton  and  Doruhesner  Railway;  expenditure  of  about  1 01,000 Z.  from  this  source 
■in  the  drainage  of  iputt  of  the  forest  for  th«  beaeflt  of  the  commoners,  ii. 

Witness  reads  sundry  pwtioBS  of  the  evitkaee  grvea  before  tlie  .S«ieet'Coaimit(aa  in 
1848-49,  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  rights  of  oommon,  and  .es  sbowiug  tbe  great 

tlamage  done  by  the  deer,  31  -gS -Belief  thatno  ownei»  or  comanoners  bad  a  light  to 

kill  deer;  reference  hereon  to  a  statement  before  the  Select  Committee  of  1848-49,  that 
Jlir.  Compten  gave  ap  a  cauposition  entered  into  with  tbe  Office  of  Woods,  and  Jcilled 
tie  deer,  33-41.  43. 

'Extracts  from  tlie  Hepert  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  ia  1849  to  iaqwire  into  the 
"claims  over  the  forest;  coneliHions  therein  ae  to  the  conditioos  mkI  limits  uf  figbta  of 
common,  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  tothe  «er.y  extensive  foccetal  rights  of  the  CrowQ,'On 

the  other  haod,  38,  39.  42-^ Hecomnsendation>in  the  Report  of  tbe  Commissioaers  of 

J649  for  the  removal  of  ;the  deer  from  the  forest;  hence  the  £ill  and  Act  of  1851  j  43 

•« Proposal  in  the  Bill  of  1851,  as  introduce^*  tiiat  the  Crown  should  have  the  right  to- 

incloee  and  plant  .i4,aoo  acres;  as  the  trees  on  such  14,000  acres  grew  up  so  as  to  be 
^st  injury  irom  the  browsing  of  citttle^  the  land  was  to  be  thrown  out,  and  a  iresh 
qaaottty  from  itime  to  tuae  iucloeed,  ib. 

t^Second  'Examination.'! — Explanation  as  regards  the  tenure  sf  office  of  the  Comttis- 
siuners,  that  they  now  hold  office  "during  Her  Mnjesty's  pkasore,"  and  no  longer,  44 
——Further  information  upon  the  subject  of  the  damage  done  by  the  'deer,  and  the 
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Report,  1875 — continued. 


Watson,  Horace.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — conttnued. 

question  of  owners  and  others  liuving  claimed  a  righ;:  to  kill  them  ;  reference  more  espe- 
cially to  the  question  of  a  composition  with  Mr.  Compton,  under  which  he  was  not  to  kill 
deer,  44-47— —Statement  in  further  explanation  of  the  restriction  under  the  Act  of 
Will.  3,  as  to  the  Crown  granting  any  rights  in  respect  of  user,  &c.,  47. 

Circumstances  under  which  4,051  acres  were  thrown  out  in  the  spiing  of  1851 ;  no  in- 
closures  made  under  the  Act  of  Will  3,  or  the  Act  of  1851,  having  since  been  thrown  out, 

47~49 Further  statement  as  to  the  Bill  of  1851  having,  before  alteration,  proposed 

the  right  of  iuciosure  of  14,000  acres,  in  addition  to  6,000  acres  already  inclosed,  49-51. 

Details  relative  to  the  proceedings  and  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  substitution 

of  10,000  acres  for  14,000  acres  under  the  Act  of  1851  ;  51-70 Arrangement  to  the 

foregoing  effect  with  certain  petitioners  against  the  Bill,  it  having  been  proposed  by  them 
that  the  measure  should  be  considered  final,  and  that  the  Crown  should  be  left  in  the 
position  of  an  ordinary  lord  of  the  manor;  reference  hereon  to  a  certain  bill  of  costs  in 

1851,  und  to  other  documentary  evidence  on  this  subject,  51-73 Explanation  as  to 

there  having  been  no  ascertainment  of  rights  of  common  when  the  Bill  of  1851  was 
introduced,  51. 

Farther  reference  to  the  power  previously  to  the  Act  of  1851,  whereby  the  whole  forest 

might  be  turned  into  a  wood,  53 ^Inaccurate  statement  by  Mr.  Gardiner  in  1851  as 

to  the  value  of  the  Crown  rights  after  the  removal  of  the  deer,  ib. Circumstances 

under  which  the  words  "  other  beasts  of  chase"  were  struck  out  of  the  Bill  of  1851 ;  the 

petitioners'  counsel  were  not  present  when  this  was  done,  68-70 Statement  showing 

the  dateA  of  various  inclosures  and  the  dates  of  disinclosures,  no  inclosure  since  the  Act 
of  1851  having  been  thrown  out,  73,  74. 

Circumstance  of  the  verderers  hnving  in  February  1852  ordered  a  drift  of  the  fores^ 
on  the  understanding  that  the  Act  of  1851  had  made  no  alteration  as  regards  fence 

month  and  winter  heyning,  74,  75.  79-81 Grounds  for  concluding  that  in  respect  of 

common  rights  no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  winter  heyning  and  fence  month, 

75-78 Petition  in  April  1852  praying  for  power  to  pasture  |>onies  and  cows  in  the 

-  forert  from  the  13th  April  (within  the  winter  heyning')  instead  of  the  4th  May;  inability 

-«xpi'e.s8ed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Woods  to  grant  the  power  in  question,  81,82 

Notice  circulated  iu  the  forest  in  August  1852  requiring  the  observance  of  winter  hey- 
oing,  82. 

Memorial  in  February  1856,  praying  that  upon  payment  of  a  small  sum  persons  may 
be  allowed  to  turn  out  homed  cattle  in  the  forest  during  the  winter,  82-85-' — Counsel  s 
opinion  taken  upon  the  foregoing  npphcation;  subsequent  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 

stating  that  he  had  no  power  to  grant  the  concession  in  question,  85 Memorial  to  the 

Treasury  in  January  1859,  praying  for  liberty  to  turn  out  homed  cattle  during  the  winter 
as  well  as  the  sommer ;  refusal  by.  the  Treasury  of  the  foregoing  application,  ib. 

Representation  on  the  part  of  the  verderers  in  April  1860  submitting  the  necessity  of 
certain  legislation  with  reference  to  the  exercise  of  common  rights,  85 ^Chief  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  proposed  by  Government  in  1861  for  regulating  the  exercise  of  common 
rights ;  proposed  power  also  in  the  Commissioners  to  grant  licenses  (o  turn  out  during 
fence  month,  ti.—— Petition  by  freeholders  and  commoners  against  the  fcy^egoing  Bill, 
more  especially  as  regards  the  imposition  of  a  tax  for  license  to  turn  out  caitle  duriog 
fence  month,  86. 

Opposition  to  the  Bill  of  186*  at  a  meeting  of  verderers  and  others  in  London  in  May 
1861,  and  at  a  meeting  at  Lyndhurst  in  June ;  subsequent  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner to  the  verderers,  announcing  the  withdrawal  of  the  measure,  86,  87 Strict 

enforcement  of  the  winter  heyning  in  1865-66,  at  the  time  of  the  cattle  plague;  concur- 
rence of  the  verderers  in  the  steps  taken  by  the  Commissioner  on  this  occasion,  87 

Various  petitions  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  commoners  in  1867  relative  to  the 
operation  of  the  Act  of  1851;  subsequent  appomtment  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  subject  in  1868,  ib. 

Witness  repeats  that  the  original  power  as  to  inclosure  was  one  of  a  rolling  nature, 

87.  95.  168-171 Names  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Act  of  1851 ; 

mode  of  filling  up  vacancies  adverted  to,  87-91 Explanation  in  connection  with  the 

power  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1866  to  grant 
shooting  or  sporting  licenses  in  the  forest,  91-95. 

Abandonment  by  Government  of  the  Bill  introduced  in  1871  for  the  disafforestation  of 

the  New  Forest,  95 Belief  that  a  Bill  was  also  deposited  in  1871  by  certain  gentlemen 

of  the  New  Forest,  this  Bill  having  likewise  been  dropped,  95-99-'— Resolution  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in  June  providing  against  Uie  felling  of  oraaniental  timber  and 

the  formtition  of  fresh  inclosures,  pending  legislation  relating  to  the  forest,  99.  188 

Exception  made  by  the  foregoing  resolution  as  regards  timber  for  fuel  rights ;  character  of 
these  fights,  99,  100— —Notices  given  in  1871  of  a  further  Bill;  this  Bill  was  never 
^proceeded  with,  as  satisfactory  arrangements  could  not  be  made  with  the  persons  acting 
for  the  commoners,  100. 
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Rtport,  1875 — contiMuti. 


Watson,  Horace,   (  Analjas  of  his  Evidence) — eoHtiitued. 

Argnrn^nt  that  the  Beventh  section  of  the  Act  of  1 851  saves  .the  forestal  rights  of  the 
Crown,  except  the  right  to  the  deer,  and  that  the  Act  did  not  by  any  means  abandon  the 

former  in  giving  up  the  latter,  101-137 Further  statement  as  to  Mr.  Gardiner  having 

been  inaccurate  in  1851  as  to  the  position  and  rights  of  the  Crown  under  the  Deer 

Removal  Act,  108-123.  153,  153 Conclusion  as  to  the  forestal  right  continuing  as 

regards  certain  other  animals  brides  deer,  and  as  to  Mrinter  heyning  and  fence  month 
not  having  exclusive  reference  to  the  latter,  112-137. 

Further  explanation  as  to  the  non-adoption  of  the  proposal  of  the  petitioners  in  1851 
that  the  Crown  sliould  be  left  in  the  position  of  an  ordinary  lord  of  a  manor,  and  as  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  "  other  beasts  of  chase  "  were  struck  out  of  the  Bill,  138- 

153.' 207 Seduction  from  14,000  to  10,000  acres  in  the  area  to  be  inclosed,  further 

adverted  to,  141.  145,  146 Examination  to  the  effect  that  tlie  Act  of  1854  conferred 

a  boon  in  legalising  all  rights  exercised  since  1800  ;  reference  hereon  to  the  limited  ch»> 
racter  of  many  of  the  claims  in  the  Justice  Seat  of  1670 ;  154-160. 

Doubt  further  expressed  as  to  any  rights  of  common  having  originally  existed  over  the 

land  atforested  by  William  the  Conqueror,    161-164 Di^tual  benefit  expected   by 

the  Cruwn  and  the  Commissioners  from  the  Act  of  1851,  else  both  parties  would  not  have 

approved  the  measure,  165,  166 Loss  to  the  public  at  large  in  so  far  as  the  in* 

closures  and  plantations  since  the  Act  have  beau  only  5,000  instead  of  10,000  acres, 
166,  167. 

Explanation  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Commiosioners  of  Woods,  8cc.,  in  their 
capacity  as  trustees,  and  of  the  considerations  by  which  they  are  guided  in  making  inclo- 
sures  or  in  felling  old  and  ornamental  timber,  &o. ;  due  regard  had  to  the  interests  of  the 
"  public,"  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  173-1 83.  213,  213— —Necessary  guidance  of 

the  Commissioners  by  the  leeislation  relating  to  each  forest,  175.  1 86-1 88 Question 

as  to  the  public  having  a  rignt  of  way  over  the  forest ;  practically  every  facility  is  given 
to  the  public,  179*  185. 

Statement  as  to  the  term  "  winter  heyning  "  not  beinv  traceable  to  an  earlier  period 
than  the  Act  of  Charles  the  Second,  189-196^— Belief  as  to  fence  month  never  being 

enforced,  197 Conclusion  as  to  winter  heyning  having  been  enforced,  198-200 

Comment  upon  certain  evidence  of  Mr.  Castleman,  to  the  effect  that  as  one  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Bill  of  1851  he  fully  believed  that  the  BilQ  as  altered  would  benefit 
the  commoners,  and  that  everything  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  deer  would  go 
with  the  deer,  201-207. 

Unreasonableness  in  the  commoners  claiming  a  right  of  common  for  twelve  months 
instead  of  six  months  because  they  are  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  the  deer,  206.  233 
-  Dissent  from  the  view  that  the  Crown  detained  a  very  substantial  advantage, 
without  giving  up  anything  in  return,  by  ihe  right  of  planting  on  an  additional  area  of 
10,000  acres,  208-233 Denial  that  the  arrangement  proposed  in  1789  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  now  claimed ;  that  is,  as  regards  the  relative  concession  to  the 

commoners  and  compensation  to  the  Crown  on  the  removal  of  the  deer,  334-239 

Prospective  value  to  the  Crown  of  tlte  winter  heyning  and  fence  month ;  that  is,  in  the 
event  of  a  distinct  separation  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  commoners,  230-332. 

f Third  Examihation.3 — Explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Messrs.  Pritt's 
of  costs  in  1851  came  into  witness*  hands,    he  never  having  asked  for  it,  and  having 

suggested  thatMessrs.  Pritt  sliould  appear  before  the  Committee,  3689-3692- Reference 

to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Pritt  that  the  petitioners  against  the  Bill  of  1851  were  consenting 
parties  to  the  removal  of  the  words  "  other  beasts  of  the  forest  or  chase,"  3689. 

Denial  that  witness  has  ever  said  that  the  powers^of  inclosure  under  previous  Acts 
were  not  rolling  powers ;  evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  rolling 

power  previously  to  the  Act  of  1851;  3689.  3693-3708 Reference  to  a  petition  by 

Lord  Malmesbury,  Mr.  Morant,  and  others,  in  1851,  against  the  Bill  of  that  year;  that  is, 

as  regards  the  question  of  injury  by  the  deer,  3709 Petition  from  Mr.  R'gby  Wason, 

in  1853,  complaining  of  theinadequaie  compensation  for  the  removal  of  the  deer,  t&. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  interests  and  common  rights  of  the  petitioliers  represented  by 

counsel   before  the   Bill  of  1851  ;  3710-3712 Cognisance  of    the  commoners  or 

petitioners  in  June  1851  as  to  the  effect  of  tlirown-out  inclosures,  3713. 

Decided  objection  to  any  new  rights  of  common,  tec,  being  granted  beyond  those 
settled  by  the  Commission  under  the  Act  of  1854  ;  3714,  3715 Grounds  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  claims  sent  in  under  the  Acts  of  1851  and  1854  did  not  have  reference  to 
the  state  of  things  before  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  3716  Statement  purporting  to  show 
that  Lord  Malmesbury  did  not  interpret  the  Act  of  1851  as  abolishing  fence  month  and 

winter  heyning,   3716-3721.   3764 Claim   made   by  Mr.   Castleman    to  coninton 

pasture  at  all  times  except  fence  month,  3721.  3764 Full  notice  and  opportunity 

given  to  claimants  before  the  Commissioners  under  the  Act  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  49 ;  belief 
that  till  1 S67  the  Commissioners'  decisions  were  neVer  complained  of,  3722,  3733. 

Reference  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cumberbatch  in  January  1866,  as  explainmg  why  a 
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Walton,  Horace.    (Analysis  of  bii'fivUaneeH<«MiMMtel<l 

projected  drift  of  ibe  (brwcidid  -not 'take  place,3yg4  ■—  iBtate«<nt  Mto  the  tmnmoners 
Slaving  had  no  right  to  ifittrrfcre  with'ttie  graD*>i)g<»f  shecttiiig  tt— o,eo  that  notice' oit'the 
Bubject  was  not  xvitemmy,  \ti  Yefereace  to-tfae^Cnnrrt'a  Land  Bill  of  1866;  ^yvQ-  ■■ 
Opiaion  that  the  expenditure  «»  the  inqairy  «s  to  rightB  of  comaoa  was  incurred  BMinly 
fior  the  benefit  of  the  -  eummoHers,  37«6,  ^7'»— -SuggeaUoR  that  past  of  the  raeoey 
defived  from  the  BonrthaiBpton  and  DorohaSter'Railway  Compemymight  ««ll  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  fuel  rights,  379^^— ^Necewity  of  cottinirdwima  eonsidembie  nontber 
of  beeches,  in  order  to  «t|pply  thefael'.rights.;  dMt<i«,  if  ]^laatiag  beatQpped>3738*  S768- 
3770. 

Grounds  for  obj^etiitg  on  pu7)lic  groumis  to  a  tranafer  of  the  maiiaigeuiant  of  the  Uxtest 
to  the  Office  of  Works,  3729,  3730 — ^-Comraents  upon  the  objection  -raised  by  Mr. 
'Eedaile  and  others  against  sfties  of  land  by4iw  Crown;  chtim  made  on  the  part  of  the 
eommoners  to  a  share  cf  the  proceeds,  3731,  37JJ8''— Referwiee  to  the  preamble'dT  the 
Bill  of  1871  relative  to  the  proposed  sev«ranc«  «f  rigbiB;  belief  tbbt  the  formal  eotwent 
of  the  Ci'own  to  this  Bill  was  3)ot  asked,  3738-3736> 

intportance further atta«hed  toihemainteoanceof-tha  «rinttr)n>yi|ing  and  fence uonth, 
in  the  interests  of  the  Crown,  3737'-3739- — iPrinmvy  duty  of  the  ComauBsiotuna  of 
Woods  to  pmraotethainclosure  of  die  land  best  suited  fur  timt>er,  witness  submitttng  that 
the  total  inclosure  at  the  same  time  of  16,000  «cres  out  of  63,000  acres  eould  Imirdiy 
result  in  extingui>bing  the  rights  of  pasture,  3740-3750. 

Further  examination  upon  the  fjoestioQ  of  there  bavio^betn'a  n»tling  power  previously 
to  1851,  under  the  Act  xM  William  the  ^hird ;  authority  furtiier  eited  i^i  support  of  such 

Stwer,  although  the  Crown  hare  taken  no  h»gitl  opinion  on  the  subject,  375i-''376i~> — 
xplanation  as  to  the-Crown  having  proposed  a- clause  in  tlte  Ml  of  1871  asserting'the 
right  to  a  roUirig'powvEr,  3757-3759- — Conciumn  fortfaer  expreased  as  to  the  AcMof 
18^1  and  1854  haviltg  bad  doe  legaid  towiuter  heyning  and  fence  uooth,  3762-3765-- — 
Impression  as  to  some  of  the  lands  sold  having  been  bought  by  |>ea6aat  proprietors',  3766 
Stop  put  to.  iuriherinelitsures  and  saks,  3767. 

WhitiUbur}f  Forest.    Distinction  between  the  New  Porest  aud  Whlttlebury  as  regards  the 
.    question  of  a  .general  inelo&ure,    WooUey  2621.  «68i Analuc^y  between  the  Kew 

forest  and  Whittlebaiiy  at  r^gaids  the  very  «caat  pasture  in  the  tfaioDwa-out  incJoauFps, 

ib.  .2640.  , 

Winter  Heyning.     See  Fence  Month  and  Winter  Heyning. 

Wonfor,  T.  W.  Letter  from  TSlIr.  Wonfor,  tmrtttor  of  the  Brighton  Free  Library  <and 
Museum,  dated  33rd  June  1875,  protesting,  as  a  natartihst,  against  disafforestation,  ^pp. 
275. 

■WooUey,  T.  Smith.  (Analysisef  biB>Eimlefie6.>^^Ex(MMiive'«xperieiice  of  witness  as. tt>stir- 
Teyor;  he  has  acted  as  valuer  in  seventl  forests,  and  'has  <ree«ntly  mnde  an  «stimat»  of 
the  respective  rights  of  the  Crown  and  commoners  in  the  ^New  Forest  prior  to  1^49 ; 
■<6io-ft6i6 — ''He  has  arrived  at  the  x:onchi9ion  that ' the 'Crowi^s  intenest  in  the  liew 
ITorebt  is  not  so  much  as  one  half  the  value  of  the  forest,  as  computed  by  Mr.  CUttton  in 
1849 ;  2617-2620— — In  detailed  support  of  this  conclusion,  be  submits  to  the  Comnittee 
a  report  recently  prepared  l^y  him,  setting  forth  the  relative  interests  of  the  Crown  and 
the  commoners,  2621. 

Concurrence  generally  of  witness  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Squaeay  and  Mr.  Pink,  tt622- 
2625 Evidence  to  the  effect  that,  financially,  it  would  be  best  for  the  Crown  to-  con- 
fine planting  to  the  20,000  acres  already  dealt  with  and  inclosed  at  different  times,  2626- 

2637.  2656-2658.  2673-2675.  2691 Natural  growth  of  much  of  the  old  timber;  the 

proc«8s  is  however  very  slow,  2635.  2645.  2665-2668 Adoption  of  Mr.  Cluttob's 

'    estimate  of  30,000  acres  of  ht>a(h  land,  which  is  of  little  value,  2638,  2639. 

Analogy  between  the  New  Forest  and  Whittlebury  as  regnrds  the  very  scant  pasture 
in  the  inclosures  which,  hstre  been  tbsown  out,  2640^— 'Beneficial  effect  of  the  feediogi  of 
caitle  as  adding  to  the  park->like  character  of  the  New  Forest,  2641-2646-'^ — Natural 
growth  of  oak  wliere  tliere  is  cover  from  bushes  and  fems,  notwithstanding  the  presence 

of  cattle,  2645-2649.  2669 Advantage  of  indosing  small  areas  over  the  forest  with  a 

view  to  self-renewal,  2650-2653.  2669-2Q71 Objection  to  an  inclosure  of  groups  of 

old  trees  with  a  view  to  natural  reproduction,  «653-2655. 

Concurrence  in  Mr.  Ciuttou's  estimate' of  4*.  gd.  per  acre  as.  the  annual  value  of  .the 
whole  forest,  a  large  proportion  of  the  uninclosed  land  being  worth  only  i  s.  ^d.  per 

acre,  2659-2661 Jjiwit  of  the  number  of  deer  by  tiie  .paetunage  available  in  winter, 

the  pasture  in  suuner  being  available  for  cattle  as  well,  2663-2664 Expediency  of 

checking  ilie  cutting  of  fern  and  brambles,  2669-267)2.  3692 — —Additional  profit  .to 
the  Crown  by  inclosing  land  over  %nd  above  that  akettdy  dealt  with  at  different  limes, 
267a-2678. 
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Report,  1875 — contimueL 

Woolley,  T.  South.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — cotUinued. 

Explanation  as  re^rds  the  large  proportionate  value  allotted  to  the  Crown  un([er  the 
Wycbwood  and  Whittlebnry  indosures,  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  these  cases  and 

that  of  the  New  Forest,  36B0-2689 Very  little  land  of  a  high  value  now  avulable 

for  inclosure  and  planting,  2693,  2694. 

tVoolmer  Forest.     Power  of  inclosure  by  the  Crown  in  Woolmer  Forest  in  consideration  of 

the  abandonment  of  the  right  to  keep  deer,  WatMon  39 Non-asceitainment  of  the 

rights  of  common  when  tlie  Act  53  Geo.  3  was  paRsed,  giving  the  Crown  a  power  of 

inclosing  2,000  acres  out  of  5,276,  ib.  51 Doubt  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the 

common  rights  in  the  case  of  Woolmer  and  Dean  Forests,  and  of  the  compensation  to 

the  Crown  in  those  instances,  Hon.  J.  K.  Horoard  39i*-398 Analogy  between  the 

New  Forest  and  Woolmer  (rather  than  Hainault).  as  re!;ards  the  power  of  inclosure, 
Clutton  2062,  2063. 

Wychwood  Forest.    Analogy  to  some  extent  between  the  New  Forest  and  Wychwood  as 

regards  the  compensation  to  tlie  Crown  on   disafibrestation,  Clutton   1291-1296 

Important  distinction  between  the  cases  of  Wychwood  and  Whittlebury,  and  that  of 
the  New  Forest,  Woolley  2621.  2680-2689. 
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NEW  FOREST  DEER  REMOVAL,  &c.  BILL  (1851). 


R    E    P     0     E    T     S 


FHOH  THE 


SELECT   COMMITTEE 


ON   THE 


NEW  FOREST  DEER  REMOVAL,  &c.  BILL ; 


TOGETHER  WITH   THE 


PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE  COMMITTEE 


AKD 


MINUTES      OF      EYIDENCE. 


Session   1851. 


Ordered,  by  Tlie  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Pi  inted, 
5  May  1875. 


192. 
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Lunee,  2*  die  Junii  1851. 


New  F0HB8T  Dbbe  Removal,  &c.  Bill. 
Ordered,  That  the  Bill  be  committed  to  a  Select  Committee. 


Committee  nominated  of— 

Lord  Seymour. 

Sir  William  Gibson  Crug. 

Viscount  Duncan. 


Drununond. 
ton. 

Wellesley. 


And  Five  Members  to  be  added  by  the  Committee  of  Selection,  viz 


Mr.  J.  Evelyn  Denison. 
Mr.  W.  H.  P.  Grore  Langton. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Clive. 


Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  said  Committee 


REPORTS p.  iii 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.  iv 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.    1 
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E      B      P      0      R      T 

PBOM  THE 

SELECT     COMMITTEE 

OH   THE 

NEW   FOREST   DEER   REMOVAL,    &c.,    BILL; 

TOOETBER  WITB  THE 

MINUTES    OF   EVIDENCE. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  on  the  New  Forest  Deer  Removal,  &C., 
Bill,  to  whom  several  Petitions  against  the  Bill  were  referred,  have  heard 
Counsel  in  support  of  the  Petitions,  and  have  also  heard  Counsel  in  favour  of 
the  Bill ;  and  have  examined  the  allegations  of  the  Bill,  and  found  the  same  to 
he  true,  and  have  gone  through  the  Bill,  and  made  amendments  thereunto. 


E      E      P      0      R      T 

TROIf  THE 

SELECT  COMMITTEE 

ON  THE 

NEW  FOREST  DEER  REMOVAL,  &c.,  (RE-COMMITTED)  BILL. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  on  the  New  Forest  Deer  Removal,  &c., 
(Re-gommitted)  Bill,  have  made  other  amendments  thereunto. 
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FBOCBBDIKaS  OF  THS   SELECT  COMMITTEE 


PROCEEDINGS     OF     THE     COMMITTEE, 


NEW  FOREST  DEER  REMOVAL,  &c.,  BILL. 


Veneris,  20°  die  Junii  1851. 


MEMBEBS  PBESBNT: 


Mr.  Gerard  J.  Noel. 

Mr.  W.  H.  P.  Gore  Langton. 

Lord  Duncan. 

Lord  Seymour. 


The  O'Gonnan  Mahon. 
Mr.  H.  B.  CUTe. 
Mr.  J.  Evelyn  Denison. 
Sir  W.  Gibson  Craig. 


Mr.  EVELTN  Denisok  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

Parties  called  in. 

Preamble  read.  ' 

Mr.  Ellihom.be  and  Mr.  Gardiner  appeared  in  support  of  the  Bill. 

Petitions  (referred)  against  the  Bill,  read,  from — 

1.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  others. 

Agents  in  support  of  the  Petition,  Messrs.  Pritt  ^  Co. 

2.  Commoners  enjoying  rights  over  the  New  Forest. 

Agents  in  support  of  the  Petition,  Messrs.  Pritt  i;  Co. 

The  Committee  deliberated  on  their  course  of  proceedings. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock^ 


Mercurii,  25°  die  Junii  1851. 


MKMBEBS   PBESEKT: 


Mr.  Evelyn  Denison  in  the  Chair. 


Viscount  Duncan. 
Mr.  Clive. 
Mr.  Compton. 
Honourable  Gerard  Noel. 
Mr.  Henry  Drummond. 


Lord  Seymour. 
Mr.  Gore  Langton. 
The  O'Gorman  Mahon. 
Lord  Charles  Wellesley. 
Sir  W.  Gibson  Craig. 


The  following  Counsel  appeared  in  support  of  the  Bill: — Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr. 
JPhinn. 

For  the  Petitioners  against  the  Bill: — Mr.  Talbot  and  Mr.  ./.  J.  Johnson  appeared  as 
Counsel. 

Mr.  Alexander  was  heard  to  open  the  case  in  support  of  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Gardiner  (Solicitor  to  the  Office  of  Woods,  &c.),  examined  by  Mr.  Phinn ;  pro- 
duced and  put  in  several  Acts :  Reports  of  Commissioners ;  Report,  &c.,  of  Select  CTom- 
mittee  (Commons). 

Mr.  Cumberbatch  (Deputy  Surveyor  of  the  New  Forest),  called,  and  examined  by  Mr. 
Alexander  ;  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Talbot. 


Mr.  Talhot  was  then  heard  to  open  the  case  of  the  Petitioners  against  the  Bill. 
Mr.  Gardiner  again  examined  by  the  Committee,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Talbot, 
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Mr.  Talbot  further  heard  upon  this  evidence. 

The  Conunittee  deliberated.     Preamble  again  read. 

Question,  That  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill  is  proved, — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

Parties  called  in,  and  informed  thereof. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  of  the  clock. 


Jovis,  26°  die  Junii,  1851. 

MEHBEBS  FBESENT: 
Mr.  EvELTN  Denison  in  the  Chaxt. 


Lord  Seymour. 
Mr.  W.  H.  P.  Gore  Langton. 
The  O'Gorman  Mahon. 
Lord  Charles  Wellesley. 
Sir  W.  Gibson  Craig. 


Viscount  Duncan. 

Mr.  H,  B.  CUve. 

Mr.  Compton. 

Honourable  Gerard  Noel.    • 

Mr.  Henry  Drimimond. 

Preamble,  without  Amendment,  read,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  1 — 3,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  4 — 9,  agreed  to. 

New  Clause  (A.),  (Powers  to  Commissioners  to  gratit  leases,  &c.),  brought  up,  read  2o, 
and  added. 

New  Clause  (B.),  brought  up,  read  1°,  2o,  and  added. 

Ordered,  To  Beport. 


NEW  FOREST  DEER  REMOVAL,  &c.  (RE-COMMITTED)  BILL. 


Jovis,  17"  die  Julii,  1851. 


HEMBEBS  FBESENT: 

Mr.  J.  Evelyn  Denison  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Compton. 

Lord  Seymour. 

Mr.  Henry  Drummond. 


Mr.  W.  H.  P.  Gore  Langton. 
Viscount  Duncan. 
Honourable  Gerard  Noel. 


Mr.  Pkinn,  in  support  of  the  Bill,  was  heard  to  state  the  reasons  for  the  re-commitment 
of  the  Bill,  and  proposed  to  submit  additional  Clauses  for  insertion,  and  other  alterations 
in  the  Bill." 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Clause  3  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  9  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Several  New  Clauses  brought  up,  read  1*,  2%  and  added. 

Ordered,  To  Beport. 
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LIST    OF    WITNESSES. 


Mercurii,  26<*  die  Junii,  1851. 


John  Grardiner,  Esq.    -        -        -        -        -        ...       ,-        -       -ppil,  6 
Mr.  Lawrence  Henry  Cumberbatch    -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -p.  4 
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MINUTES    OF    EYIDENCB. 


Mercurii,  25"  die  Junii,  1851. 


HEUBEBS  PBESEKT: 


Lord  Seymour. 

Sir  W.  Gibson  Craig. 

Yiacoont  Doncan. 

Mr.  Heniy  DrummoQd. 

Mr.  ComptoQ. 

Lord  Chiurles  Wellesley. 


Mr.  Evelja  Denison. 
Mr.  Gore  Langton. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Clive. 
The  O'Gonnan  Mahon. 
Honourable  G.  Noel. 


JOHN  EVELYN  DENISON,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  PAtfiK  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Bill. 

Messrs.  Doringtmi,  Ellicombes,  and  Company  appeared  as  Agents. 

The  Petition  of  the  Duke  of  Bu  ccleuoh  and  others  against  the  Bill  was  read. 

Mr.  Talbot  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Johnson  appe  ared  as  Counsel  for  the  Petitioners. 

Messrs.  Pritt,  Venabks,  and  Company  appeared  as  Agents. 

The  Petition  of  Commoners  enjoying  rights  over  the  New  Forest  against  the  Bill  was  read. 

Mr.  Talbot  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Johnson  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Petitioners. 

Messrs.  Pritt,  Venables,  and   Company  appeared  as  Agents. 

Mr.  Alexander  was  heard  to  open  the  case  of  the  Promoters  of  the  Bill. 


John  Gabdineb,  Esq.  ;  Examined  by  Mr.  Fhinn. 


1.  Abe  you  Solicitor  of  the  Board  of  Woods  ? 
— ^Yes. 

2.  Do  you  produce  the  various  Acte  of  Par- 
liament referred  to  by  my  learned  friend  ?— Yes, 
I  do. 

First,  the  9th,  &  10th  Will.  3,  c.   36  ?— 


3. 

Yes, 
4. 
5. 


Next,  the  48th  Geo.  3,  c.  72  ?— -Yes. 
Then    the  52nd  of   Geo.   3  ?— The  52nd 
Geo.  3,  c.  136.' 

6.  Mr.  TaJbot.\  What  are  those?— The  9th 
&  10th  WUl.  3  (PabUc  Act),  c.  36,  «  An  Act  for 
toe  Increase  and  Preservation  of  Timber  in  the 
New  Forest,  in  the  County  of  Southampton." 

7.  That  is  the  6,000  acres  Acts?— That  is  one 
of  the  6,000  acres  Acts.  The  48th  Geo.  3,  c.  72, 
'fJt  ^'^  ^""^  ^^  Increase  and  Preservation  of 
Tunber  in  Dean  and  New  Forests,"  Public. 

8.  That  is  the  same  thing?— The  52nd  of 
(reo.  3,  c.136,  "An  Act  for  inclosing  the  Forest 
ot  Delamere,  in  the  County  of  Chester, »  Public. 
Ihe  52nd  Geo.  3,c.  171,  "An  Act  for  disafforesting 
the  Forest  of  Parkhurst,  in  the  County  of  South- 


ampton,  and  for  inclosing  the  open  commonable 
Lands  within  the  said  Forest,"  Public. 

9.  Will  you  refer  us  to  the  sections  there  ? — 
— I  will  ^ve  you  them  from  the  brief;  probably 
I  can  do  it  without ;  52nd  Geo.  3,  c.  136.  Dela- 
mere, the  33rd  section:  "Forest  divided  into 
moieties ;''  one  moiety  to  the  king.  The  Forest  of 
Parkhurst,  52nd  Geo.  3,  c.  171,  s.  35  :  "  Allot- 
ments to  the  king  to  be  one  full  third  part  in 
value  of  the  remainder  of  the  open  "  commonable 
lands. 

10.  Mr.  Alexander.']  Alice  Holt  will  be  the 
next,  52nd  Geo.  3  ?— Alice  Holt,  the  52nd 
Geo.  3,  c.  72,  s.  1 ;  total,  2,427  acres.  His  Ma- 
jesty may  inclose  not  exceeding  1,600  acres  for 
his  forestal  right. 

11.  Windsor  is  the  next? — Windsor  Forest, 
53rd  Geo.  3,  c.  158 ;  Windsor  Forest,  24,000  acres. 
Sec.  1,  9-32nd  parts  for  the  forestal  rights ;  that 
after  9-32nds  parts  shall  be  set  out  and  allotted 
for  his  Majesty,  all  the  remainder  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  commoners.  Then  there  comes 
the  king  in  right  of  the  soil  gets  2-32nd8  in  addi- 
tion to  the  9-32ndB  out  of  the  residue. 

A  4  12.  Mr. 


J.  Gard'inerf 
Esq, 

35  June 
1851 
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J.  Gardiner,       12.  Mr.   Phinn.']    Now    Exmoor  ?— Exmoor, 
Esq.         55tli  Geo.  3,  c.  138,  22,400  acres.     By  sec.  21 

there   is  an  allotment  to  the  king;    that  after 

35  Juno  allotment  for  roads  and  footways,  and  so  forth, 
1851.  the  Commissioners  shall  set  out  in  severalty  to 
the  king  "  such  part  of  the  forest,  quantity,  arid 
quality,  and  situation  considered,  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Commissioners  shall  be  equal  in 
value  to  12-22nd  parts  of  the  whole  of  the  said 
forest" 

13.  By  the  Committee.']  That  is  including 
value ;  were  the  others  so  ? — Yes,  I  took  it  short. 

14.  Not  the  mere  quantities,  but  estimated 
value? — This  is  so,  and  I  think  the  others  were 
the  same.  , 

15.  Mr.  Phinn.]  Now,  Brecknock  ?— Breck- 
nock, 55  Geo.  3,  c.  190,  s.  31 :  « The  Com- 
missioners shall,  aftei  setting  out  the  allotments 
before  mentioned,  set  out  one  full  moiety  or  half 
part  of  the  residue,  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
quality  and  situation  under  the  king." 

16-  Have  you  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  have. 

17.  Presided  over  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
member  for  Bath  ? — I  have. 

18.  Will  you  turn  to  Question  No.  2321  ?— I 
have  got  it. 

19.  Who  is  the  witness  examined? — Thomas 
White.  "  Chairman.']  Are  you  steward  to  the 
Lord  Warden? — I  am.  When  were  you  ap- 
pointed?— I  was  appointed  in  1817.  Who  ap- 
pointed you  ? — His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York." 

20.  I  think  you  may  go  on  to  Question  2507  ? 
— "  Do  the  deer  trespass  much  upon  the  farms  in 
the  neighbourhood? — Very  much.  In  summer 
or  winter  ? — At  all  times  of  the  year.     Do  they 

fet  into  the  standing  corn  round  the  forest? — 
'es,  they  trespass  very  much,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  do  to  keep  the  people  in  good 
humour ;  and  if  there  was  not  an  opportunity  of 
giving  them  a  little  venison,  they  would  be  very 
angry.  Chairman.]  Do  they  trespass  on  your 
land? — No;  I  have  a  good  fence.  It  increases 
the  expense  of  fencing,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  every- 
body knows  when  they  come  to  buy  property 
there,  that  the  expense  is  increased  in  conse- 
quence of  the  trespass  of  the  deer,  the  property  is 
not  sold  for  so  much  on  that  account." 

21.  Now  will  you  turn  to  No.  3206.  Mr, 
Thomas  Falconer  is  the  gentleman  under  exami- 
nation ? — "  Thomas  Falconer,  Esq.,  examined." 

22.  A  gentleman  of  property  in  that  district  ? 
— He  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  New 
Forest.  "  I  live  at  a  place  called  Wootton, 
which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  New  Forest." 
"  Chairman.]  Have  you  heard  many  complaints 
of  the  deer? — It  is  a  great  cause  of  complaint, 
because  the  damage  done  by  the  deer  is  very 
great,  and  it  produces  great  expense  to  persons 
occupying  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
forest.  Mr.  Lanaston.]  That  is  not  confined  to 
the  forest  itself,  out  extends  for  a  considerable 
distance  round  the  forest? — In  the  district  round 
the  forest  deer  are  generally  killed  when  they 
leave  the  forest.  With  15  gamekeepers  you 
cannot  watch  over,  100  square  miles,  and  the 
opportunity  of  killing  them  is  so  great,  that  it 
tends  to  demoralise  the  population  round  the 
forest.  Are  there  a  considerable  number  of 
deer  killed  on  the  borders  of  the  forest  ? — There 
are  no  doubt  a  great  many  killed." 

23.  Go  on  to  3230*,  if  you  please  ?— "  C/iair- 
mun.]  Have  yoij  any  further  suggestions  to  make 
on  the  subject  of  New  Forest?    First,  the  sepa- 


rate jurisdictions  of  the  Lord  Warden  and  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  ought 
to  be  united,  and  the  whole  management  of  the 
New  Forest  ought  to  be  under  one  authority. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  eflScient  manage- 
ment in  any  one  department  of  the  forest.  Se- 
condly, the  deer  ought  to  be  entirely  destroyed ; 
they  are  not  a  source  of  any  profit ;  they  are  an 
evil  to  the  neighbourhood ;  their  number  is  ex- 
cessively great,  and  the  cost  of  sustaining  them 
is  enormous.  Thirdly,  the  names  of  all  the  per- 
sons claiming  rights  of  common,  and  also  the  land 
in  respect  of  which  such  rights  are  claimed,  ought 
to  be  ascertained ;  anciently  it  was  the  practice 
to  do  this  periodically;  if  this  were  done,  un- 
founded expectations  of  common  rights  woidd  be 
prevented ;  concessions  of  pasture  might  be  made 
to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  cows  to  poorer  cot- 
tagers ;  and  in  case  \t  were  proposed  to  inclose 
the  forest,  meanb  would  exist  to  ascertain  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  rights  in  respect  of  which 
compensation  might  be  demanded.  Fourthly, 
the  popular  election  of  regarders  should  be  abo- 
lished. They  were  formerly,  by  the  statute 
9  Hen.  3,  c.  10,  a  sort  of  permanent  jury  of  12, 
though  they  are  now  only  11,  in  the  New  Forest. 
Whether  fees  demanded  by  foresters  were  ancient 
fees  or  not  were  to  be  ascertained  by  the  oath  of 
the  12  regarders;  no  collections  of  produce  in 
right  of  office  could  be  made  but  on  the  view 
and  oath  of  the  12  regarders,  &c," 

24.  Will  you  go  to  that  part  which  speaks  of 
the  existence  of  the  deer  ? — "  The  existence  of 
the  forest  as  a  mere  waste  of  103  square  miles^ 
in  the  midst  of  a  civilised  and  settled  country,  ia 
anomalous,  and  is  injurious  to  the  whole  county 
of  Hampshire ;  the  forest  contributes  nothing  to 
the  education  of  the  people  living  within  it ;  no- 
thing to  religious  education ;  and  though  many 

{)rosecutions  are  occasioned  by  it,  it  does  not,  I  be- 
ieve,  contribute  to  the  county  payments  for  the 
administration  of  justice.  To  the  parts  of  Lyming- 
ton,  Christchurch,  and  to  the  whole  of  the  settled 
districts  of  the  county  south  of  it,  the  forest  is 
productive  of  the  most  serious  injury,  interfering 
with  trade,  diverting  the  investment  of  capit^ 
from  the  county,  reducing  the  value  of  property, 
and  debasing  the  character  and  morality  of  the 
population." 

25.  Turn  to  No.  3377  ?—«  Mr. '  Moses  Cull, 
examined." 

26.  An  accoantant,  formerly  clerk  to  the  magis- 
trates?— Yes.  ''I  am  an  accountant.  Were 
you  born  in  the  New  Forest? — I  was;  at  Mine- 
steed,  in  the  centre  of  the  New  Forest.  Have 
you  lived  there  a  long  time  ? — Yes,  I  have  lived 
there  and  at  Ringwood  nearly  all  my  life."  **  Do 
you  think  the  deer  have  increased  since  1809? — 
Xes,  very  considerably.  Should  you  think  that 
the  injury  done  by  the  deer  now  is  much  greater 
than  it  used  to  be  ? — I  should  think  that  they  do 
40  times  as  much  damage  noV  as  they  did  40 
years  ago;  for  instance, 'where  Mr.  Compton 
lives  (and  I  was  born  in  that  parish  where  he  Is 
living),  40  years  ago  there  were  very  few  deer 
to  be  seen  in  Minesteed  in  the  evenings  or 
the  mornings,  and  now  you  may  see  hun- 
dreds ;  that  is  in  the  Castlemalwood  Walk.  Do 
those  deer  commit  extensive  depredations  upon 
the  crops  ? — Very  much  so ;  so  much  so  that 
Mr.  Compton,  though  he  compounded  with 
the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests,  gave  up  the 
composition,  I  am  informed,  and  killed  the  deer. 
Mr.  Piisey.]  Do  the  deer  stray  ? — Yes ;  I  meet 
and  see  many  in  the  roads  near  Ringwood  when 
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I  come  home  at  10  or  1 1  at  night :  they  take  the 
fences  which  are  not  too  high.  Chairman.']  Are  , 
the  fences  obliged  to  be  very  high  and  of  an 
expensive  nature  in  order  to  keep  the  deer  out  ? 
— Yes;  and  you  cannot  keep  them  out  then  at 
many  places.  Are  the  poor  inhabitants  subject 
to  depredations  from  the  deer  ? — Yes,  the  poor 
and  rich  also.  Do  they  kill  the  deer  when  they 
stray  upon  their  lands  ? — They  could  do  so  under 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  they  do  not  for  fear 
of  penalties." 

27.  Mr.  Alexander."]  Will  you  refer  to  No. 
3247  ? — "  Mr.  Charles  Castleman'  examined." 

28.  Mr.  Phiiin.]  Just  state  what  he  is  ? — He 
resides  in  Christchurch,  and  has  resided  within 
a  few  miles  of  that  neighbourhood  all  his  life. 
He  is  acquainted  with  the  forest  perfectly. 

29.  Tura  to  No.  3247  ?—"  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  any  damage  done  by  the  deer' — Repeated 
complaints  arc  made  of  the  deer."  That  question 
is  b>'  thfi  Chairman. 

20.  Mr.  Alexander.]  Now,  No.  3249  ?  — 
"  C/iairman.]  Do  the  deer  prevent  the  cultiva- 
tion of  turnips  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — They 
prevent  us  from  growing  a  crop  of  turnips,  and 
we  can  keep  no  sheep  in  consequence  upon  the 
farms  there.  The  deer  are  particularly  fond  of 
turnips  ? — Yes  ;  and  they  do  great  mischief  to 
the  stan(^ng  corn." 

31,  Now,  Mr.  Francis  Attwood,  No.  3,150?— 
Mr.  Francis  Attwood,  agent  to  Mr.  Morant,  and 
has  the  care  of  his  estate.  "  Have  you  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  great  complaints  of  the  damage 
done  by  the  deer,  and  the  difficulty  of  preventing 
it ? — Yes,  I  have.  In  regard  to  fencing  against 
the  deer,  is  the  price  of  fencing  against  the  deer 
very  considerable  ? — I  should  say  the  price  of 
fencing  against  the  deer  was  at  least  double  the 
price  of  ordinary  park  fencing ;  there  would  not 
be  occasion  to  provide  such  an  expensive  fence 
except  against  the  deer,  but  we  are  obliged  to 
have  a  high  fence  at  a  great  cost ;  the  fence  re- 
quires to  be  double  the  usual  height  ? — Yes.  Is 
tne  extent  of  fencing  considerable  round  Mr. 
Morant's  boundary  of  the  forest? — It  extends 
upwards  of  three  miles.'  And  the  repairs  of  that 
fence  in  order  to  keep  out  the  deer  are  consider- 
able?— Very  considerable;  I  have  always  heard 
it  spoken  of  as  an  item  of  large  expenditure.  Is 
^e  principal  damage  done  by  the  deer  in 
winter,  and  the  early  part  of  the  spring  ? — Yes, 
during  the  time  that  turnips  and  other  green 
crops  are  on  the  ground,  when  the  deer  are 
driven  out  of  the  forest  for  want  of  food ;  there 
is  not  so  much  damage  done  in  the  summer. 
Have  you  frequent  complaints  made  by  the 
tenants  on  Mr.  Morant's  estate  with  respect  to 
the  deer? — Yes,  the  greater  part  of  the  farms 
arc  now  in  hand.  I  have  often  heard  the  farmers 
complain  very  much  of  the  disadvantage  as  re- 
gards the  deer,  and  say,  that  it  is  to  very  little 
purpose  they  adopt  an  improved  system  of  farm- 
ing, while  they  are  so  exposed  to  depredations 
from  the  deer.  Is  it  a  bar  to  improvement  ? — I 
should  think  a  very  great  bar  to  improvement. 
Does  the  liability  to  trejpass  from  the  deer  tend 
in  your  opinion  to  deter  the  more  intelligent  class 
of  farmers  from  taking  farms  in  the  neighbour- 
hood?— The  farmers  we  have  are  not  men  of 
very  great  capital,  or  very  great  skill  in  farming, 
and  I  attribute  that  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
disadvantage  they  have  to  encounter  in  farming 
lands  which  they  cannot  drain  or  cultivate  to 
that  advantage  which  they  would  do  if  they  were  v 
not  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  deer." 
192. 


32.  No.  3169  ? — "  Chairman.]  Can  you  re- 
commend any  plan  with  reference  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  land  in  the  New  Forest? — If  tne 
deer  were  destroyed,  I  think  the  land  would  be 
capable  of  cultivation,  and  that  great  advantage 
would  accrue,  not  only  to  the  surrounding  pro- 
prietors, but  to  the  country  at  large." 

33.  Mr.  Phinn.]  You  had  better  just  put  in 
formally  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  ? — This 
is  the  report  of  the  New  Forest  and  Waltham 
Commission. 

34.  By  the  Committee.]  The  Commission  at 
which  Lord  Portman  was  at  the  head? — Lord 
Portman,  Mr.  Dampier,  and  Mr.  Daly.  This  is 
the  report  and  the  sub-report. 

35.  Mr.  Phinn.]  Tlie  sub-report  of  Mr.  Hume, 
the  secretary  ?^-Yes ;  it  is  dated  1850.  I  can- 
not put  them  in  separately,  because  they  are 
together. 

36.  By  the  Committee.]  Do  the  Commissioners 
adopt  it  ? — Yes ;  you  will  find  that  they  refer  to 
it  constantly. 

Mr.  Talbot  submitted  that  the  statements 
of  Royal  Commissioners  were  not  evidence 
in  a  court  of  law,  and  that,  a  fortiori,  less  so 
a  sub-report  to  the  Royal  Commissioners. 
That  at  the  commencement  of  their  report 
they  used  the  following  language :  "  As,  how- 
ever, our  desire  to  make  a  report  in  time  to 
enable  your  Lordships  to  take  legislative 
steps  thereupon  in  the  present  Session  has 
compelled  us  tp  direct  bim  to  furnish  us  at 
once  with  such  information  as  his  researches 
hitherto  may  have  enabled  him  to  collect 
without  waiting  for  an  examination  of  the 
court  rolls  in  either  forest,  or  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  various  other  investigations  which 
he  has  set  on  foot,  we  particularly  beg  to 
draw  your  Lordships'  attention  to  this  fact, 
and  to  guard  both  ourselves  and  him  against 
any  misapprehensions  in  reference  to  his  sub- 
report,  our  first  and  present  object  being  to 
place  before  your  Lordships  wliatmav  suggest 
or  promote  inquiry,  and  be  applicable  to  such 
further  measures  as  may  hereafter  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  determination  of  the  seve- 
ral matters  in  question."  That  he  could  not 
without  remonstrance  consent  to  have  this 
document  treated  as  evidence  upon  which 
the  rights  of  property  which  he  represented 
were  to  be  impaiied  or  affected  by  the  BilL 
Tliat  the  sub-report  of  the  secretary  con- 
tained the  following  passage :  "  I  need  hardly 
observe  that  the  routine  duties  of  secretary 
to  a  Commission  of  this  nature,  the  writing, 
preparing,  and  providing  for  the  publication 
of  the  letters,  aidvertisements,  and  placards 
previous  to  the  several  meetings  in  the 
forests :  the  preparing,  printing,  and  arrang- 
ing for  the  distribution  of  several  thousand 
blank  forms  of  claim  in  every  walk  and 
parish  of  the  respective  forests;  the  attending 
the  Commissioners  at  their  several  meetings 
in  the  forest,  and  elsewhere  ;  the  receiving, 
inspecting,  and  'endeavouring  to  analyse  the 
contents  of  between  2,000  and  3,000  state- 
ments of  claims,  each  of  them  claiming  seve- 
ral different  rights  over  the  forest,  together 
with  the  various  correspondence  to  which 
such  proceedings  must  necessarily  lead,  have 
left  me  no  great  amount  of  leisure  for  origi- 
nal and  independent  investigation  during 
the  five  or  six  months  of  the  existence  of 
this  Commission ;  and  having  finally  been 
B  compelled 
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compelled  to  break  off  my  investigation  with- 
out having  hsid  an  opportunity  of  working 
up  more  than  a  smaJL  part  of  the  materials 
in  view,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing, not  as  a  complete  or  sufficient  report 
upon  the  various  matters  inquired  into,  but 
rather  as  notes  made  in  the  course  of  my  in- 
vestigations hitherto." 

Mr.  Alexander  stated  that  he  only  used  the 
sub-report  for  the  facts  which  the  secre- 
tary stated  upon  his  inquiries,  not  as  to  his 
recommendations.  That  where  the  Com- 
missioners adopted  his  views,  and  founded 
their  recommendations  upon  the  facts  which 
the  secretary  detailed,  it  was  evidence  upon 
which  the  Committee  might  act.  That  the 
Commissioners  themselves  spoke  upon  the 
subject  of  the  deer  as  their  own  recom- 
mendation, stating,  "We  feel  justified  in 
saying  that  we  see  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
posal entirely  to  remove  the  deer  from  the 
New  Forest,  provided  some  proper  agree- 
ment or  arrangement  shall  have  been  pre- 
viously made  for  an  allotment  to  the  Crown 
and  public  of  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  soil 
of  that  forest  in  compensation  for  the  sur- 
render of   this  very  important  and   most 


valuable    vested    right    belonging    to    the 
Crown." 

Mr.  Talbot  stated  that  even  this  was  not 
evidence  aeainst  him.  Being  asked  whether 
he  objected  to  the  document  being  put  in 
with  the  view  with  which  it  was  put  in  by 
the  counsel  for  the  promoters,  he  stated  that 
he  had  no  objection  to  its  being  admitted 
vaUat  quantum.  The  Chairman  stated  that 
in  receiving  the  document  the  Committee 
would  not  lose  sight  of  the  passages  which 
Mr.  Talbot  had  read. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Talbot. 

37.  It  appears  from  that  interesting  passage 
which  I  just  now  read  from  Mr.  Joseph  Hume's 
report,  that  he  was  engaged  in  investigating  a 
laree  number  of  claims.  Do  you  know,  in  point 
of  tact,  that  claims  were  invited  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  sent  in  in  great  niunbers  ? — I  know 
very  little  indeed  of  the  practical  operation  of 
that  Commission. 

38.  You  were  not  present  and  concerned  in 
it  ?— Not  at  all. 

39.  You  do  not  happen  to  know  that  fact,  do 
you  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  I  have  never  seen  the 
claims,  any  one  of  them. 


Mr.  Lawbencb  Henet  Cumbebbatch,  Examined  by  Mr.  Alexander. 


Mr.  40.  Abe  you  Deputy  Surveyor  to  the  New 

Cumberbatch.  Forest? — I  am. 

41.  Over  what  portion  of  the  forest  is  the  Crown 
entitled  to  the  sou  ? — Over  about  66,000  acres. 

42.  Deducting  from  that  "New  Park  and  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  Crown  in  severalty,  they 
are  to  the  extent  of  about  2,200,  I  believe  ? — 
About  2,200. 

43.  That  would  leave  about  63,800  acres  as 
the  extent  of  the  waste  ? — Yes. 

44.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  about  the 
number  of  deer  in  the  forest? — There  are  be- 
tween 2,000  and  3,000, 

45.  And  some  red  deer  besides ;  you  are  speak- 
of  fallow  deer,  I  suppose  ? — Yes ;  were  are  about 

'  100  red  deer. 

46.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  frequent 
complaints  have  been  made  of  the  depredations 
of  tiie  deer? — Yes,  I  have  heard  of  them  and 
seen  them  in  the  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Talbot. 

47.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  forest? — 
Yes,  I  am. 

48.  Are  there  portions  of  the  forest  which 
may  be  said  to  be  useful  for  nothing? — De- 
cidedly not ;  all  land  is  useful  for  something. 

49.  That  is  to  say,  for  making  besoms,  or  what. 
Are  there  large  portions  of  this  forest  which 
even  for  the  purposes  of  pasture  are  of  very  little 
value  ? — ^There  are. 

50.  Do  you  concur  in  opinion  with  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Clutton,  whom  we  all  know, 
a  person  of  first-rate  eminence  in  his  profession, 
who  stated  before  the  Committee  that  there  were 
30,084  acres  of  the  forest  unfit  for  the  purposes 
of  planting  timber  ? — Yes,  I  should  thmk  there 
were  somewhere  about  that  quantity. 

51.  What  portion  of  that  30,000  acres  unfit  for 
planting  with  timber  is  also  unfit  for  the  purpose 
of  pasturage  ? — That  is  a  question  I  cannot  an- 
swer,- because  I  have  nfever  considered  it. 


52.  You  have  not  measured  it ;  but  are  you 
aware  that  there  are  large  portions  of  the  forest 
which  are  exposed  to  that  observation  ? — That  is, 
that  they  are  not  good  pasturage. 

53.  Yes  ? — There  are  large  portions  which  are 
not  good  pasturage. 

54.  Hill  tops,  I  mean,  with  heather  upon  them, 
and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

56.  And  other  places  very  boggy,  are  not 
there  ? — Yes. 

56.  I  believe  Mr.  Clutton  put  a  very  low 
figure,  indeed,  upon  such ;  a  shilling  an  acre,  or 
something  of  that  sort? — One  shilhng  and  six- 
pence, I  think. 

57.  And  the  1 5,000  acres  which  he  estimated 
to  be  fit  for  planting  he  put  at  5  <.,  did  not  he  ? 
— I  dare  say  you  have  the  book  there ;  I  think 
so. 

58.  "  Upon  the  45,000  acres  there  is  no  timber 
growing  ? — There  is  none.  Do  you  divide  those 
45,000  acres  into  portions  of  different  values  ?^ 
Yes.  What  portions? — There  are  15,000  acres, 
which  I  put  at  5 «.  an  acre,  producing  an  annual 
value  of  3,750/.,  and  30,084,  which  I  put  at 
1 «.  6  (f.  an  acre ;"  is  that  so  ?  —Yes. 

59.  Are  there  extensive  commoners'  rights 
upon  the  forest  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

60.  Do  you  know,  as  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  has 
informed  the  public,  that,  imder  the  direction  of 
the  Conmussioners,  notice  to  send  in  claims  was 
given  to  the  commoners  ? — I  believe  so ;  thej 
received  claims. 

61.  And  in  considerable  numbers? — In  con- 
siderable numbers. 

62.  And  I  dare  say  you  think  a  good  manj 
unfounded  ones  ? — 1  have  not  the  smallest  doubt 
of  it. 

63.  Nor  have  I.  Do  you  know,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  since  that  invitation  to  send  in  claims 
was  given  by  the  Commissioners,  the  result  has 
been  that  the  exercise  of  rights  of  common  has 
multiplied  exceedingly ;  that  the  claims  of  com- 
mon 
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mon  have  multiplied  beyond  all  former  prece- 
dent ? — Since  when  ? 

64.  Since  the  attention  of  the  public  was 
arrested  by  the  notice  to  parties  to  send  in 
their  claims  ? — No.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
increase,  not  of  claims  sent  in  to  the  Royal 
Commission. 

65.  You  live  near  the  New  Forest,  I  think  ; 
you  can  answer  the  question  ? — Yes,  I  can 
ansvrer  the  question,  if  I  understand  it. 

66.  It  is  my  fault ;  they  did  distribute  blank 
printed  forms  gratuitously  ? — Undoubtedly. 

67.  And  in  your  judgment  many  very  un- 
founded claims  went  sent  in  ? — Yes. 

68.  Has  it  not  been  the  fact  that  in  prosecu- 
tion of  the  same  unrighteous  desire  to  assert  the 
right  of  common,  an  exercise  has  taken  place  con- 
sistent with  those  claims  since  ? — Not  more  since 
than  before  that  I  am  aware  of. 

69.  You  are  not  aware  of  that  ? — Not  in  the 
slightest  degree ;  I  should  say  decidedly  not,  that 
there  are  no  more  exercised  since  those  claims 
were  sent  in  than  before. 

70.  Are  you  a  commoner  yourself  ?— No,  I  am 
not. 

7 1 .  Where  do  you  live  ? — I  live  in  the  middle 
of  the  forest. 

72.  "Woidd  it  surprise  you  to  find  gentlemen 
who  do  know  the  forest,  and  are  commoners,  say- 
ing that  the  eiFect  of  giving  out  that  notice  has 
been  to  introduce  persons  upon  the  waste  who  had 
never  been  heard  of  before  ? — I  should  be  very 
much  surprised,  because  I  have  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  forest  ever  since  that,  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  it,  nor  have  I  observed  it  myself, 

.  although  I  am  in  the  constant  habit  of  riding 
over  the  forest  almost 

73.  But,  I  suppose,  you  do  not  know  whose 
donkey  you  see  ? — No ;  but  I  suppose  I  should  be 
aware  if  there  were  more  this  year  than  last ;  at 
least,  if  there  was  anything  very  considerable. 

74.  Is  there  a  right  of  cutting  turf? — Many 
parties  claim  to  do  so. 

75.  Have  they  claimed  ever  since  you  were 
bom,  as  far  as  you  know,  to  cut  turf,  and  have 
they  cut  it  ? — They  have- 

76.  And  furze  ? — Some  parties  are  allowed  to 
cut  furze  by  paying  for  it. 

77.  And  heath?— Some  parties  cut  heath,  per- 
mitted by.  the  Lord  Warden  when  the  Lord 
Warden  existed. 

78.  That  is  permissive  only,  you  say  ;  do  you 
mean  that  in  all  cases  it  is  a  purchased  or  per- 
missive right  ? — Permissive,  as  I  understand. 

79.  Never  claimed  as  a  right? — It  has  been 
claimed  as  a  right  undoubtedly. 

80.  And  fern  ? — I  am  not  sure  as  to  that ;  but 
I  have  alw^s  understood  that  fern  is  a  privilege 
which  the  Lord  Warden  granted,  and  for  which 
<hey  pay  so  much,  half-a-crown  a  piece. 

81.  Have  you  never  known  them  claim  fern 
free  ? — I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  claims  which 
Were  sent  into  this  last  Commission. 

82.  Digging  of  gravel?— Digging  of  gravel 
ihey  pay  for  now ;  they  used  not  to  be  made  to 
i>a,j  for  it ;  now  they  are  made  to  pay  for  it. 

83.  There  is  a  thing  I  do  not  understand ;  pan-? 
iiage,  that  is  for  the  pigs  ? — That  is  pannage  for 
'  wine. 

84.  And  beach  moss  ? — Beach  moss  or  acorns. 

85.  They  claim  that?— Yes. 


192. 
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Re-examined  by  Mr.  Alexander.       < 

86.  These  Commissioners  did  not  limit  thei^^ 
inquiry  to  the  depredations  of  the  deer  alone  ? — 
No. 

87.  They  examined  into  all  the  rights  or  sup- 
posed rights  existing  over  the  forests  ? — They  re- 
ceived claims  from  these  parties. 

88.  And  they  did  not  hmit  that  inquiry  to  any 
particular  branch,  but  inquired  into  everything 
connected  with  the  forest? — Everything  con- 
nected with  the  forest,  I  think,  is  comprised  in 
this  report  which  I  hold  in  my  hand ;  it. touches 
upon  almost  everything. 

89.  By  the  Committee.']  Were  you  in  the 
forest  at  the  time  that  the  Commissioners  were 
there  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

90.  Were  you  present  when  the  claims  were 
sent  in  ? — They  were  not  sent  in  there  at  the 
court  when  the  Commissioners  were  down  there ; 
they  were  sent,  a  great  many  of  them,  up  to 
London ;  I  was  not  present  at  that  second  court 
the  second  time  they  came  down ;  I  should  not 
call  it  a  court ;  the  second  time  the  Commissioners 
came  down  I  was  not  present ;  the  first  time  I 
was. 

91.  The  Commissioners  met  at  three  different 
places,  I  think  ? — Yes ;  I  was  not  present  at 
either  of  those ;  that  I  recollect  now ;  Lyndhurst, 
Lymington,  and  Ringwood,  I  think ;  I  was  not 

5 resent  at  either  of  those  ;  it  was  at  the  first  that 
was  present  when  the  Commissioners  first  came 
down ;  their  preliminary  meeting. 

92.  I  thinK  you  have  stated  that  there  are  a 
great  many  persons  who  exercise  rights  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they,  ought  to  do  ? — Un- 
doubtedly, I  believe  it  to  be  so. 

93.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
ponies  sent  down  to  be  wintered  after  having  been 
turned  out  on  the  forest  in  the  summer  ? — I  have 
never  seen  them ;  but  I  know  they  are  pastured 
in  various  fields  in  the  winter  time ;  I  have  never 
seen  any. 

94.  Did  you  never  see  any  large  quantitjr  of 
the  forest  ponies  in  the  pastures  between  Rmg- 
wood  and  Christchurch  in  the  winter  ? — I  never 
travelled  between  Ringwood  and  Christchurch ; 
but  I  know  that  they  are  in  various  places ;  at 
Lymington  I  have  seen  a  lot ;  about  Lyndhurst 
you  wiU  see  a  lot. 

95.  What  is  the  general  rule  as  to  the  proportion 
the  cotters  are  allowed  to  turn  out,  is  it  with 
regard  to  tlie  quantity  of  land  they  hold? — I 
believe  the  proper  rule  is,  at  least  it  is  generally 
so  understood,  as  many  as  a  man  can  keep  in 
winter,  but  it  appears  that  no  regard  or  very 
little  has  been  mtd  to  that,  and  he  turns  in  as 
many  as  he  pleases. 

96.  What  situation  do  you  act  in  ? — I  am 
deputy  surveyor  of  the  New  Forest. 

97.  Have  you  any  control  over  the  number  of 
cattle  which  are  turned  in  ? — That  has  hitherto 
been  in  the  Lord  Warden's  department. 

98.  Who  at  present  has  the  control  ? — Now,  I 
have. 

99.  Since  what  time  ? — Since  the  Lord  War- 
den has  ceased  to  exist ;  there  is  no  Lord  Warden 
and  no  Lord  Warden's  steward,  in  fact  it  has 
only  within  a  very  few  days  come  into  my  hands. 

100.  Since  when  ? —  Since  a  few  days. 

101.  At  what  period  you  say  since  the  Lord 
Warden's  death ;  the  late  Lom  Warden  of  the 
Forest  was  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  ? — Yes. 

102.  He  died  a  year  agcr? — Yes ;  thereabouts. 
b2  103.  When 
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Mr.  103.  When  was  this  control  placed  in  your 

Cumberbatch.  hands  ?t— Within  these  few  days,  just  before  I 

7T~         came    to    town,  because    the    Lord   Warden's 

^  jg  "°*      steward,  or  the  gentleman  who  was  the  Lord 

.       *        Warden's  steward,  has  continued  his  duties  up  to 

this  lime,  that  is  the  reason  it  has  not  come  into 

,  my  hands  until  within  these  few  days. 

104.  Who  was  the  Lord  Warden's  steward? — 
At  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  death, 
Major  Stevens  was  the  Lord  Warden's  steward. 

105.  And  has  he  continued  it  until  the  other 
day  ?-— He  has. 

106.  And  has  it  been  his  duty  to  see  that  the 
rights  were  exercised  only  properly  ? — It  has 
been  considered  under  the  department  of  the  Lord 
Warden,  he  did  act  under  the  Lord  Warden,  and 
there  arc  three  agistors  of  the  forest  who  are 
forest  officers,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  turn  the 
cattle  into  the  forest  and  to  mark  them  and  take 
them  back  again,  for  which  they  receive  1  s.  a- 
piece,  I  think,  for  the  cattle ;  but  a  great  quantity 

,  of  cattle  are  turned  into  the  forest  without  ever 

passing  through  these  men's  hands,  and  therefore 
they  do  not  know  what  is  or  not  turned  in. 

107.  What  means  have  you  of  ascertaining 
who  the  parties  are  who  have  a  right  to  turn 
cattle  into  the  forest  ? — I  have  none. 

108.  Then  how  do  you  propose  to  ascertain 
who  are  the  parties  who  have  the  proper  rights 
and  who  have  not  ?— It  would  be  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  ascertain  them. 

109.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  had  some 
control  over  the  cattle  turned  out  on  to  the 
forest,  do  you  mean  that  you  have  any  control 
or  any  power  of  preventing  any  person  whatever 
claiming  the  right  to  turn  out  cattle  on  the 
forest,  that  you  nave  the  power  in  any  way  of 
preventing  any  person  turning  out  ? — If  I  am  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Lord  Warden's  steward, 
as  I  understand  what  the  duties  of  the  Lord 
Warden's  steward  are,  they  are  to  see  that  no 
one  does  turn  out  cattle  on  the  forest  who  has 
not  a  right  to  turn  then)  out. 

110.  Did  you  ever  know  the  Lord  Warden's 
steward  prevent  any  person  from  turning  cattle 
into  the  forest  who  claimed  the  right  of  so 
doing  ? — I  never  knew  him  exercise  that  duty. 


111.  Have  you  the  power  of  doing  it  at  all; 
who  gives  you  the  power  of  preventing  any 
person  turning  cattle  into  the  forest,  any  person 
claiming  the  right  to  turn  them  on  ? — If  I  could 
clearly  show  that  a  man  had  no  right  at  all,  I 
should  bring  him  before  the  verderers,  that  is 
what  I  should  consider  my  duty. 

112.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  verderers  have 
the  power  at  all  of  preventing  any  person  turning 
cattle  into  the  forest'  who  had  made  a  claim 
before  the  Commissioners  ? — I  do  not  see  what  a 
man  s  claim  has  to  do  with  it,  his  simply  claiming 
the  right. 

113.  If  a  person  has  claimed  before  the  Com- 
missioners the  right  to  turn  cattle  into  the  forest, 
have  the  verderers  the  power  of  preventing  him 
until  these  claims  have  been  adjudicated  upon  V 
— That  is  a  matter  for  the  lawyers,  I  think ;  I 
could  not  answer  such  a  question  as  that ;  I  should 
imagine,  certainly,  that  he  had.  If  the  verderers 
were  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  man  had  no  right 
to  turn  on  to  the  forest,  I  am  of  opinion,  so  far 
as  common  sense  goes,  that  they  hiave  the  right 
to  prevent  it. 

,114.  What  power  have  they  of  preventing  it? 
— There  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  regulating  the 
pasture  in  the  forest,  and  certain  other  Acts. 

115.  Suppose  a  person  claims  the  right  to  turn 
anything  into  the  forest  until  that  claim  is  ad- 
judicated upon,  can  he  be  prevented  ? — That  is 
really  a  legal  question  which  I  cannot  say  anything 
about ;  I  should  say  the  common  sense  of  the 
matter  would  be  that  undoubtedly  the  verderers 
could  prevent  it. 

116.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  there  is  some 
limit  to  the  right  of  parties  to  turn  cattle  into 
the  forest  ? — Undoubtedly. 

117.  Fixing  the  limit  in  any  particular  case 
may  be  difficult,  but  have  you  any  doubt  that  all 
the  world  has  not  a  right  to  turn  cattle  into  the 
New  Forest  ? — I  am  clear  about  that. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Talbot  was  heard  to  address  the  Com- 
mittee against  the  preamble  of  the  BilL 


John  Gabdineb,  Esq.,  further  Examined  by  the  Committee. 


J.  Gardiner       ^^^-  ^^^   ^^^  ""^^^    regard  to   Alice   Holt 
Esq.      '  appears  to  be  nearer  to  the  case  immediately 

1        before  us  than  any  other,  is  it  not? — ^The  Bill 

has  been  prepared  by  me  almost  in  the  very  terms 
of  the  Ahce  Holt  Act,  with  the  exception  of  one 
clause  which  is  taken  from  the  Windsor  Forest 
Inclosure  Act.  I  am  wrong ;  that  is  as  to  the 
Forest  of  Waltham.  This  is  precisely  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Alice  Holt  Act. 

119.  Mr.  Talbot.']  It  is  no  such  thing?— Alice 
Holt  was  an  entire  disafforestation ;  this  is  not 
an  entire  disaiforestation ;  Alice  Holt  took  1,600 
acres  out  of  2,500;  this  takes  14,000  out  of 
93,000. 

120.  By  the  Committee.l  In  all  the  cases 
which  you  have  gone  through,  those  of  Delamere 
and  Parkhurst,  and  Exmoor,  and  Brecknock,  and 
Windsor,  there  has  been  something  tantamount 
or  equivalent  to  an  inclosure,  and  to  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  rights  of  other  parties  contempo- 
raneously with  the  arrangement  by  the  Crown, 


but  in  Alice  Holt  it  appears  to  have  been  in  some 
degree  diflFerent ;  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was 
this ;  there  was  a  certain  part  and  a  considerable 
part  given  to  the  Crown  ? — Yes. 

121.  There  was  a  certain  part,  800  acres,  left 
to  other  parties? — Yes. 

122.  Were  the  rights  of  the  Crown  altogether 
extinguished  over  those  800  acres?— They  werte 
entirely.  ^ 

123.  Then  were  the  rights  of  the  Crown 
far  extinguished  that,  as  I  understand  you 
say,  the  parties  who  were  left  in  possession   oy 
those  800  acres  have  now  proceeded  under  the 
General  Inclosure  Act  to  inclose  them  amongst 
themselves,  the  Crown  taking    no  part  in   th( 
inclosure  ? — I  believe  it  is  at  this  moment  pending  ^ 
the  Crown  has  not  the  least  part  whatever  in  that 
inclosure. 

124.  Mr.  Alexander. "]  They  claim  the  timber 
— They   have  no  interest   in  the  timber;   the 
timber  has  been  all  cut. 

125.   By] 
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125.  Bjr  the  Committee.^  In  the  Act  itself 
it  is  "  saving  also  to  His  Majesty,  his  heirs,  and 
successors,  afl  timber  and  other  trees,  underwood, 
bushes,  hollies  and  thorns,  heritors  and  standils, 
standing  and  being  in  or  upon  the  said  remaining 

?[uantity  of  827  acres,  or  any  part  thereof,  with 
iill  power  to  cut  down  and  cany  away  the  same, 
or  otherwise  to  dispose  thereof;"  what  did  the 
Crown  do  with  it  ? — It  cut  it  all  down  and  carried 
it  away,  and  left  the  common  to  the  commoners. 

126.  Then  it  cut  down  the  timber  and  carried 
it  away  ? — Yes. 

127.  But  it  left  the  land  free  of  all  other 
claims  ? — Free  of  all  other  claims  entirely. 

128.  In  the  case  of  the  New  Forest,  which  is 
now  before  us,  you  do  not  leave  that  part  which 
is  left  uninclosed,  and  to  other  parties  in  the  same 
situation  that  you  left  those  800  acres  in  Alice 
Holt  ? — Certainly  not ;  ■  I  retain  the|right  of  soil, 
which  would  give  the  Crown,  I  suppose,  l-14th 
or  l-16th;  2-32nds  it  had  before ;  it  is  the  mere 
manorial  or  seignorial  right  of  soil ;  the  Crown 
would  have  no  other  forestal  right;  as  regards 
the  forest,  it  is  completely  destroyed.  The 
Crown  would  then  be  entitled  simply  as  a  lord  of 
the  manor  to  take  its  allotment  in  respect  of  its 
right  of  soil,  which  would  be  l-14th  or  l-16th, 
a^ut  what  the  lord  generally  takes.  I  do  not 
interfere  with  the  timber  in  the  New  Forest, 
If  you  were  to  cut  the  tiftiber  down  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  entirely  denude  it,  then  the  Crown 
would  take  its  2-32nds,  or  whatever  it  was,  in 
addition ;  then  it  would  take  the  power  of  cutting 
the  old  timber ;  that  would  necessarily  follow ; 
so  that  it  would  be  some  considerable  time  before 
the  common  would  be  open  to  the  commoners  as 
a  whole. 

129.  In  the  case  of  Alice  Holt,  did  you  ascer- 
tain from  the  parties  what  their  rights  and  claims 
were? — That  was  long  before  my  time,  but  I 
certainly  apprehend  that  they  were  not  ascer- 
tained, because  I  believe  that  they  are  now  dis- 
puting about  the  rights  before  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners. 

130.  Mr.  Talbot']  Do  you  know  anything  about 
it  ? — I  do  know  everything  about  it. 

131.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  before  your 
time  ? — Undoubtedly,  but  I  know  there  are  now 
plenty  of  claimants  who  have  no  more  right  than 
the  claimants  you  represent  have. 

132.  You  should  be  a  little  careful.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  has  no 
right  ? — I  said  nothing  about  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch's  rights  ;  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch's  farm,  but  the  claims  upon  the  New 
Forest  generally. 

IZZ.liy  the  Committee.']  Do  you  consider,  as 
far  as  this  case  of  Alice  Holt  goes,  which  is  pro- 
duced as  a  precedent,  that  the  case  of  tlie  claims 
of  aU  parties  who  had  any  interest  in  these  800 
acres  was  left  in  the  same  situation  as  the  parties 
will  be  left  in  in  the  New  Forest  who  have  claims 
upon  that  part  which  is  left  in  open  common  ? — 
Precisely  as  regards  the  rights  of  common  ;  in 
precisely  the  same  position. 

134.  Mr.  Talbot.]  Are  they  not,  at  all  events, 
discharged  of  the  Crown's  rights  now  that  the 
timber  is  cut  ? — I  have  stated  that  the  Crown 
has  no  right  whatever  over  that  open  common, 
that  it  to(i  1,600  acres  out  of  2,400  for  its  own 
«hare  in  Alice  Holt ;  it  is  the  freehold  in  severalty 
absolutely  and  for  ever. 

135.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  under  the  present 
Bill,  under  the  section  which  I  read  just  now  to 

192. 


the  Committee,  the  7th  Section,  you  propose  to 
reserve  the  Crown's  rights  upon  the  residue 
which  shall  be  left  ? — The  Crown's  rights  are  very 
clearly  defined  upon  the  residue ;  its  right  of  soil 
as  lord  of  the  manor,  equivalent  to  that.  The 
forestal  right  will  be  gone ;  the  Crown  will  have 
its  right  of  soil  and  right  of  timber. 

136.  With  that  exception,  all  rights  of  the 
Crown  included  upon  the  soil  will  be  reserved  ? 
— With  what  exception  ? 

137.  The  forestal  rights  ? — I  say  as  regards  the 
residue,  the  Crown  will  be  simply  in  the  position 
of  a  lord  of  the  manor,  entitled  to  the  sale  of  the 
timber. 

138.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  the  rights  are  ;  are 
they  not  reserved? — Certainly. 

139.  Do  you  reserve  the  right  to  go  on  enclos- 
ing from  time  to  time  under  the  old  Acts  of 
Parliament? — No,  certainly  not;  the  allotment 
which  is  taken  is  14,000,  to  go  on  enclosing  from 
time  to  time ;  it  is  not  a  permanent  allotment. 

140.  Have  you  not  the  right  under  the  old 
Acts  of  Parliament  as  timber  is  thrown  out,  as  it 
is  called,  as  plantation  is  thrown  out,  to  enclose 
other  ? — Certainly. 

141.  Is  that  right  excepted  from  the  reserva- 
tion?— Certainly  not;  the  14,000  now  will  be 
removed  in  the  same  way  from  time  to  time ;  it 
is  not  a  freehold  allotment  in  severalty  to  the 
Crown  for  ever. 

142.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  land,  when  enclosed 
and  planted,  and  in  such  a  state  that  the  timber 
is  thrown  out,  is  wholly  valueless  for  the  purposes 
of  a  common  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  that ;  you  must 
get  that  from  the  commoners. 

143.  You  do  not  know  that? — I  do  not  know 
it  of  my  own  knowledge;  I  only  speak  of  my 
own  knowledge. 

144.  By  the  Committee.]  If  in  the  course  of 
this  operation  first  of  all,  of  taking  in  these 
14,000  acres,  you  enclosed  land  which  should  be 
suitable,  and  then  proceeded  to  enclose  other, 
and  in  that  way  ultimately  turned  the  whole  into 
wood,  how  would  the  land  in  that  case  be  for 
those  who  had  rights  of  turning  in  cattle  upon  it  ? 
—I  am  sure  I  do  not  know ;  it  must  be  centuries 
before  that  is  done ;  I  really  cannot  tell.  A  great 
deal  of  it  would  not  grow  timber,  I  believe.  In 
the  Forest  of  Dean  the  Crown  had  22,000  acres. 
It  then  had  a  right  to  inclose  11,000;  it  has 
inclosed  20,000  jicres,  and  might  inclose  every 
inch  of  the  forest.  I  believe,  strictly  speaking, 
the  forestal  right  of  the  Crown  is  to  cover  every 
bit  of  it  with  timber  which  will  grow  timber,  and 
that  the  conunon  right  is  subservient  to  the 
forestal  right. 

145.  Then  you  propose  to  give  up  the  right  of 
the  Crown  to  plant  timber  upon  the  rest  except 
20,000  acres  ? — Precisely. 

146.  Mr.  Talbot.]  That  is  not  so  ?— It  is  so. 

147.  By  the  Committee.]  You  now  propose  to 
plant  14,000  acres?— Or  1,000,  or  whatever  it 
may  be. 

148-  To  take  power  to  plant  14,000  acres?— 
Yes. 

149.  Then  comes  the  question  how  far  it  is  par- 
ticularly in  analogy  with  this  case  of  Alice  Holt ; 
you  say  that  the  Crown  would  be  dispossessed  of 
all  its  forestal  rights  over  the  rest  ? — Yes ;  that  is 
as  to  the  deer  and  the  rights  of  chase. 

150.  But  it  would  not  be  dispossessed  of  its 
right  of  j^anting  trees  ? — Certainly  not. 

151.  Which  you  call  also  a  forestal  right?— It 
would  not  be  dispossessed  of  its  right  under  the 
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48  Geo.  3,  c.  72,  or  its  right  .under  this  Act  of 
Parliament ;  clearly  those  two  rights  would  exist. 

152.  Mr.  Talbot.']  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
understand  your  own  Bill  or  not,  but  I  will  put 
this  question  to  you :  is  there  not  a  provision  in 
section  3  of  your  Act,  ♦*  That  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  Crown  to  inclose,  sever,  and  improve  and 
plant  with  trees  of  any  kind  within  and  out  of 
the  waste  lands  of  the  said  forest,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  any  quantity  of  land  not  exceeding  14,000 
acres  in  the  whole,  in  addition  to  the  6,000  acres 
already  in  inclosure,  or  which  shall  be  inclosed  as 
aforesaid  in  the  sud  forest,  under  or  by  virtue  of 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  in  that  behalf  herein- 
before mentioned,  and  so  that  there  shall  not  be 
more  than  20,000  acres  (inclusively  of  the  said 
6,000  acres  in  the  said  forest)  inclosed  and  held 
in  severalty  as  aforesaid  at  one  and  the  same 
time  ?  " — That  is  quite  right ;  that  is  just  what  I 
have  stated. 

153.  Then  I  misunderstood  you;  I  thought 
that  toties  quoties  you  claimed  the  right  to  throw 
out  and  inclose  again  6,000  acres? — Most  im- 
doubtedly ;  the  48  Geo.  3  is  not  repealed. 

154.  Six  thousand  acres  under  the  former  Act 
and  14,000 here;  so  that  the  Crown, if  so  minded, 
would  have  the  liberty  to  cover  the  whole  worth 
planting  with  trees  ?-^That  it  can  do  at  this  hour 
under  the  law  as  it  at  present  exists. 


155.  Certiunly  not? — I  beg  your  pardon,  it 
can ;  that  it  ce^i  do  in  process  of  time. 

156.  That  is  to  say,  it  can  take  6,000  acres  now, 
and  when  this  Bill  is  passed  it  can  take  20,000  ? 
— ^No ;  it  has  the  right  to  take  6,000  now,  and  it 
may  plant  and  re-plant  6,000  till  every  acre  of 
the  forest  is  covered  with  timber. 

157.  I  quite  admit  that ;  it  will  plus  that  now 
with  14,000  ?— Precisely,  for  the  destruction  d£ 
the  deer. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Talbot  was  further  heard  to  address 
the  Committee  upon  the  Alice  Holt  case. , 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

■  After  some  time,  the  counsel  and  partiea 
were  agun  called  in  and  informed  by  the 
Chairman  that  the  Committee  had  onazdr 
mously  decided  that  the  preamble  of  the 
Bill  was  proved. 

Mr.  Johnson  stated  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Petitioners  to  offer  any  furtlier 
opposition  to  the  Bill  or  to  take  any  further 
step  in  its  progress  through  the  Committee, 
as  they  should  reserve  their  opposition  for 
another  place. 

[Adjourned  to  To-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


JoviSy  26°  rfie  Juniij  1851. 


96  June 
1851. 


JOHN  EVELYN  DENISON,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaib. 


The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time  the  counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in,  and  informed  by  the  Chairman 
that  the  Committee  would  proceed  with  the  Bill  clause  by  clause. 

The  clauses  were  severally  read  and  passed,  with  aihendments. 

Mr.  Alexander  brought  up  two  manuscript  clauses,  A.  and  B.,  which  were  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  was  directed  to  report  the  Bill,  with  its  amendments,  to  the  House. 


Jovis,  17°  die  Julii,  1851. 


17  July 
1851. 


JOHN  EVELYN  DENISON,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  Phinn  stated  that,  with  the  consent  of  all  parties,  some  alterations  had  been  made  in  the  BiU, 
and  some  additional  clauses  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  quantity  of  land  to  be 
inclosed  in  lieu  of  the  removal  of  the  deer  from  14,000  acres  to  10,000,  and  of  constituting  a 
machinery  for  ascertaining  the  clauses  of  right  of  common  over  the  forest,  and  having  them 
adjudicated  upon,  and  a  register  of  them  made  so  as  to  be  conclusive  in  all  time  coming. 

The  proposed  clauses  were  read  and,  after  discussion,  the  Bill  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 
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REPORT 


FROM   THB 


SELECT      COMMITTEE 


ON 


POLICE  SUPERANNUATION  FUNDS; 

TOGETHER   WITH   THE 

PROCEEDINGS    OF   THE    COMMITTE^E, 

MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE, 

AND    APPENDIX. 


Ordered,  hy  The  House  of  Commons,  to  U  Printed^ 
2^  July  1875. 


352. 
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Thursday,  ISth  March  1875. 


Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Police  Super- 
annuation Funds  in  the  Counties  and  Boroughs  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the  Acts 
creating  and  regulating  the  same,  and  to  report  to  the  House  whether  any,  %nd,  if  anjr, 
what  alterations  or  amendments  in  tha  Jjasst  are  required. 


Tuesday,  23rd  March  1875. 
Committee  nominated  of — 


Mr.  Blddu^h. 
Mr.  Cotes. 
Mr.  Cowper. 
Mr.  Gourley, 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr.  Grantham. 


Mr.  Torr. 

Mr.  Scourfield. 

Major  Fairfax  Cartwright. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 
Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Monday,  7th  June  1875. 


Ordered,  That  it  be  an  instmction  to  the  Committee,  That  they  have  power  to  inquire 
into  the  Superannuation  Funds  of  the  Metropolitan  and  City  Police  Forces,  and  the  Acts 
creating  and  regulating  the  same. 


FHday,  23rd  July  1875. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  their  observations,  together  with 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  them,  to  The  House. 


R^ORT ----p.  iii 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE-       -       -       -       -       -    p.  iv 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE -.  p.    1 

APPENDIX p.  217 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  i^>pMat«d  to  inquire  into  the  Police 
Superannuation  Funds  in  the  Counties  and  Boroughs  of  jEn^/ani 
and  Wales,  and  the  Acts  creating  and  regulating  the  same,  and  who  were 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  Superannuation  Funds  of  the  Metro- 
politan and  City  Police  Forces  ; Have  considered  the  matters  to 

them  referred,  and  have  agreed  to  the  following  REPORT : — 

Your  Committee  have  examined  manj  witnesses  both  as  to  the  present 
condition  of  these  funds  and  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  any  altera- 
tions in  the  existing  Acts  would  be  desirable. 

They  have  also,  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  Dr.  Farr,  caused 
circ\ilars  to  the  different  police  auljionties.to  be  issued,  so  as  to  procure  more 
reliable  information  as  to  some  of  the  changes  suggested  in  evidence ;  and  as 
some  time  may  elapse  beforo  these  returns  will  be  before  them,  they  have 
agreed  to  report  the  Evidence  they  have  taken  to  the  House,  with  an  Appendix, 
and  to  recommend  that  the  Committee  be  re-appointed  at  the  eommencement 
of  next  Session  to  complete  Uie  inquiry. 


23  July  1875. 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE   COMMITTEE. 


Monday^  2Qlh  April  1875. 


HBHBEBS   present: 


Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson. 

Mr.  Biddulph. 

Mr.  Cotea. 

Major  Furfaz  Cartwright. 

Colonel  Dyott 

.  Sir  Henbt  Selwin-Ibbbtson  was  called  to  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Torr. 
Mr.  Grantham. 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr.  Gourley. 


The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Committee  adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday f  30th  April  1875. 


MEHBEB8  PBE8BNT  I 


Sir  Henbt  Sblwin-Ibbetson  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Dyott. 

Mr.  Biddulph. 

Major  Fairfax  Cartwright. 

Mr.  Leeman. 

Mr.  Grantham. 


Mr.  Cotes. 
Mr.  Gourley. 
Mr.  Cowper. 
Mr.  Scourfield. 
Mr.  Torr. 


Captain  WVlit,  Colonel  Cobbe,  and  Captain  Elgee,  were  severally  examined. 

[Committee  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  4th  May  1875. 


MEHBBBS  present: 


Sir  Henby  Selwin-Ibbetson  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Torr. 

Major  Fairfax  Cartwright. 

Mr.  Cowper. 

Mr.  Grantham. 

Mr.  Gourlev. 


Colonel  Dyott. 
Mr.  Scourfield. 
Mr.  Biddulph. 
Mr.  Leeman. 


Captain  Forrest,  Captain  Chrittian,  Mr.  Thomas  Breary,  Mr.  John  Allison,  and  Major 
Warner,  were  severally  examined. 

[Committee  adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Friday,  7th  May  1875. 

HBMBEBB  PRESENT: 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson  in  the  Chair. 

Colonel  Dyott.  Mr.  Grantham. 

Mr.  Cotes.  Mr.  Gourley. 

Major  Falr&x  Cartwright  Mr.  Torr. 

Mr.  R.  JBtchman,  Mr:  G.  Qlos$op,  Captain  Congreve,  Colonel  Bruce,  and  Mr.  J.  JaektotK 
were  severally  examined. 

[Committee  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  Utk  May  187&. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Sir  Henrt  Selwin-Ibbetson  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Dyott. 

Major  Fairfax  Cartwright. 

Mr.  Leeman. 

Mr.  Grantham. 

Mr.  Cowper. 


Mr.  Biddulph.  . 
Mr.  Scourfield. 
Mr.  Gourley. 
Mr.  Torr. 


Mr.  J.  Dunne,  Mr.   G.  L.  Fenwick,  Superintendent  Oeorge  Coxhedge,  Superintendent 
William  Stoker,  and  Mr.  7'.  F.  Molyneux,  y/ete  severally  examined. 

[Committee  adjourned  till  Tuesday  the  25th  instant,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  25th  May  1875. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Sir  Henrt  Selwin-Ibbetson  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Scourfield. 


Mr.  Biddulph. 


Mr.  Cotes.  Mr.  Torr. 

Mr.  Gourley.  Colonel  Dyott. 

Mr.  Leeman.  Mr.  Cowper. 
Major  Fairfax  Cartwright. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Jaeson,  Sir  Frederick  Fowhe,  Bart,  Constable  J.  Chambere,  Constable  Samuel 
Smith,  Superintendent  Thomcu  Gibson,  Major  Edward  Herbert,  Sub- Inspector  William 
Huntly,  and  Constable  Edward  Green,  were  severally  examined. 

[Committee  adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  2&th  May  1876. 

members  present  : 
Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Dyott. 

Major  Fairfax  Cartwright. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr.  Cotes. 


Mr.  Grantham. 
Mr.  Scourfield. 
Mr.  Torr. 


Mr.  W.  K.  Wait  (a  Member  of  the  House),  Mr.  Charles  M.  Griffiths,  Mr.  Isaac  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Alderman  Marriot,  were  severally  examined. 

[Committee  acyoumed  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesday,  Xst  June  1875. 


HEMBEBS  PBESENT  : 


Sir  Henbt  Selwin-Ibbetson  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Cot«B. 

Colonel  Dyott 

Major  Fairfax  CarWright. 

Mr.  Biddulph. 


Mr.  Torr. 
TAx.  Leemsn. 
Mr.  Cow^at. 
Mr,  Scoinfield. 


Major  Grew,  the  Rev.  G.  Wilhiaaon,  Mr.  J.  Bishop,  Dr.  William  Farr,  Captain  htll, 
and  Serjeant  WSliam  Bursnall,  were  severally  examined. 

[Committee  adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  4th  June  1875. 

uehbebs  pbesent: 
Sir  Heitbt  Selwin-'Ibbetson  in  the  Chur. 


Mr.  Sourly. 

Mr.  Cotes. 

Major  Fairfax  Cartwright. 


Mr.  Torr. 
Mr.  Scourfield. 


Mr.  WiUiam  Lambert,  Mr.  AWred  Norman,  Mr.  J.  H.  Brown,  Seijeant  James  Curtu* 
Constable  Robert  Nichols,  and  Ctmstable  John  Carr,  were  severally  examined. 

[Committee  adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  UtkJitne  1875. 


lOBMBBBS  PKB8BHT  : 
Sir  Hekbt  Selwin-Ibbetsout  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Dyott. 

M^jor  Furfax  Cartwright. 

Mr.  Cotes. 


Mr.  Scourfield. 
Mr.  Torr. 
Mr.  Grantham. 


Mr.  iP.  Henderson,  Constable  Ephraim  Kershaw,  Mr.  Alderman '  Mant0n,  Colonel 
Fraser,  Colonel  Labalmondiere,  Superintendent  James  Matt,  Chief  Inspector  George 
Turner,  ConstaUe  John.  Vamey,  Constable  Charles  Waite,  Constable  James  Clarke,  and 
ConatAble  Alfred  Speller,  w«re  seTenilly^ezaaiiBed. 

[Comtmittee  adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Two  o'clock. 


Friday,  ISth  June  1875. 

MSKBBBS  F&BSENT  : 

Sir  Henbt  .SsLWlNrlBBETaoK  in  thfl  Chair. 


Colonel  Dyott. 

Major  Fairfax  Cartwright. 

Mr.  Cowper. 

Mr.  Cotes. 


Mr.  Gourley. 
Mr.  Scourfield. 
Mr.  Torr. 


^  Thomas  Henry  was  exfiminsd. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Committee  adjourned  till  Friday,  23rd  July,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Friday,  23rd  July  1875. 


HEHBEB8  PBESENT  : 

Sir  Henrt  Selwin-Ibbetson  in  tbe  Chab. 

Mr.  Scourfield. 
Colonel  Dyott. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

B^port  read,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  Report,  together  with  Minubea  of  Evidence  and  Appendix, 


Mr.  Cowper. 

Major  Fairfax  Cartwright. 
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MINUTES    OF    EYIBENCE. 


Friday,  30th  Jpril  1875. 


HEMBEBS  FBESEKT: 


Mr.  Biddulph. 
Mr.  Fairfax  Cartwright. 
Mr.  Cotes. 
Mr.  Cowper. 
Colonel  Dyott. 
Mr.  Gourley. 


Mr.  Grantham. 

Mr.  Leeman. 

Mr.  Scourfield. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson. 

Mr.  Torr. 


Sin  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON,  Bart.,  in  the  Chaib. 


Captain  Edwabd  Willis,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1.^  You  arc  Inspector,  Ithink,  of  the  Southern 
Division  of  the  country  ? — I  am. 

2.  Your  attention  has  been  for  some  years 
directed,  I  believe,  to  this  question  of  the  super- 
annuation of  the  forces  in  your  district? — It 
has. 

3.  Does  a  superannuation  fund  exist  now  in 
most  of  those  forces  ? — In  most  of  the  forces  the 
fund  does  exist. 

4.  Do  you  think  a  fund  of  that  kind  advan- 
tageous or  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  a  force  ? 
— ^ery  much  so  indeed. 

5.  Are  the  funds  of  the  diffisrent  forces  in  your 
division,  at  present,  in  a  satisfactory  condition  r 
—Some  are,  but  others  are  not. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

6.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  counties  or  bo- 
roughs 1 — I  am  speaking  of  both. 

Chairman. 

7.  Can  you  point  out  to  the  Committee  whether 
it  is  in  counties  or  in  boroughs  that  the  unsatis- 
factory state  exists  ? — I  think  it  exists  in  both 
counties  and  boroughs. 

8.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  put  forward 
first  before  the  Committee  the  manner  in  which 
those  funds  are  made  up  ;  will  you  state  to  the 
Committee  what  are  the  contributions  and  other 
means  of  maintaining  the  funds  ? — ^T he  first  con- 
tribution is  the  2  J  per  cent,  which  the  men  them- 
selves pay  to  the  fund. 

9.  Is  that  contribution  general  at  that  rate  ? — 
There  are  some  forces  which  have  a  less  rate 
than  that  in  the  boroughs,  but  m  all  the  English 
counties  in  the  south  district  the  rate  is  2|  per 
cent,  in  Glamorganshire  the  rate  is  1§,  and  in 
Pembrokeshire  U  per  cent. 

0.94. 


Chairman — continued. 

10.  As  I  understand,  the  Act  fixes  2}  per  cent, 
as  the  maximum  deduction  ? — Yes. 

11.  Some  boroughs  have  diminished  that  rate, 
have  they  not? — "Yes. 

12.  There  are  other  means,  I  think,  of  supply- 
ing the  funds  ?— The  Act  provides  stoppages  from 
pay  during  sickness,  fines  imposed  upon  constables 
for  misconduct,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
old  clothing,  and  in  boroughs  any  fee  payable  to 
any  constable  for  service  performed  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duty,  that  is  under  22  &  23  Vict, 
c.  32,  s.  11. 

13.  Are  there  not  also  some  of  the  moieties  of 
fines  which  used  to  be  given  to  informers,  which 
are  now  at  the  option  of  the  magistrates,  paid  to 
the  police  funds  ? — Yes. 

14.  Are  there  many  such  fines  ? — They  vary 
in  difierent  counties ;  the  magistrates  can  give 
such  portions  of  the  fines  as  they  choose,  and  in 
some  counties  they  give  the  full  proportion,  in 
others  they  do  not. 

15.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  fines  vary  in  coun- 
ties because  the  magistrates  act  differentiy  under 
the  Acts  ? — Because  the  magistrates  act  differ- 
ently under  the  Acts. 

16.  But  the  Acts  all  give  the  power  to  magis- 
trates in  counties  to  appropriate  such  portion  of 
such  fines  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fund  ? — Ye.-!, 
they  do. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

17.  Where  those  stoppages  do  not  ^o  to  the 
superannuation  fiind,  do  tney  go  the  pohce  rate  ? 
—I  presume  they  go  to  the  police  rate  or  to  the 
county  rate. 

Chairmaiu 

18.  They  go  to  the  county  rate,  I  believe^  and 
A  the 
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Captain  Chairman — continued. 

E.  WtUis.     tjjg    difference   at  present  existing  is  that  in 
~r" .,      boroughs,  in  addition  to  fines,  and  in  addition  to 
^^s"       stoppages  and  jwiyments  by  the  men,  there  are 
'  '        certain  sums  which  go  to  the  police  superannua- 
tion fund  from  the  seryices,  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
police  constables  ? — Yes. 

19.  For  serving  waorranfs  ?— Ye»,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  summons,  warrants,  and  license  notices  ; 
in  many  of  the  boroughs  the  fees  go  to  the  supers 
annuation  fund. 

.20.  There  have  been  within  the  laat  few  days 
returns  made  by  the  police  officers  of  the  different 
districts,  showing  the  present  state  of  those  funds  ? 
—Yes. 

21.  Have" you  seen  those  returns? — I  have  not 
seen  those  which  have  been  collected  by  the 
Government. 

22.  But,  to  your  knowledge,  a  great  many  of 
those  funds  are  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  state  that 
they  are  approaching  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  if 
they  are  not  bankrupt  already  ? — Some  are,  and 
in  some  the  payments  very  far  exceed  the 
receipts. 

23.  Are  those  in  counties  or  in  boroughs  ? — 
In  counties  and  boroi^hs  too. 

24.  Can  you  point  out  to  the  Committee  any 
reason  which  you  could  give  for  the  different 
states  of  those  funds  in  the  different  counties  ? — 
It  arises  in  some  of  the  counties  from  the  chief 
constables  having  been  changed,  as  for  instance, 
in  Wiltshire,  where  a  large  number  of  men  have 
been  pensioned  since  the  new  chief  constable  was 
appointed  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  those  men 
have  become  a  heavy  chai^  upon  the  ftmd,  and 
the  payments  are  now  500/.  or  600/.  a  year 
more  than  the  neci^kts,  and  the  fund  is  decreaa- 
ing  by  that  amount  every  year. 

25.  You  trace  the  failure,  in  this  instance,  of 
that  fund  more  to  the  discretion  of  the  consta- 
ble with  regard  to  superannuating  his  men  ?— 
Most  undoubtedly  it  depends  upon  that.  His 
predecessor  had  not  pensioned  any  men  for 
several  years,  and  upon  the  new  cHef  constable 
finding  many  of  those  men  too  old  and  inefficient 
he  immediately  got  diem  discharged  with  a  pen- 
sion, and  that  brought  a  heavy  charge  upon  the 
fund. 

26.  At  present,  as  I  understand,  the  recom- 
mendation for  pensions  entirely  rests  with  the 
chief  constable  ? — Yes. 

27.  Or  with  the  constable  of  the  borongh  ? — 
Yes. 

28.  Therefore  it  is  left  entirely  to  their  dis- 
cretion to  say  at  what  period  of  ufe  ur  service  a 
man  is  unfit  for  work  ? — Certunly. 

29.  When  l^ese  funds  are  exhausted,  that  is 
to  say,  when  the  whole  of  the  fund  is  spent,  the 
rates  come  in  under  the  Act  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency, do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

30b  So  that,  practically,  the  superannuation 
fund  simply  stands,  as  I  may  say,  oetween  the 
rates  and  the  man  ? — Yes. 

31.'  But  it  is  a  fund  made  up  of  siuns  which 
otherwise,  in  a  great  meaaure,  would  have  been 
contributed  to  the  rates?— Yes. 

32.  Under  what  conditions  are  pensions  now 
granted  to  men? — They  are  granted  in  a  dif- 
ferent rauMMr,  t^at  is  to  say,  uie  amouirte  vary 
in  difierent  iorcea  The  Act  provider  ikai  urn 
o£5oer  ma^  be  pcnnoaed  afber  \5  years'  eerviee, 
provided  he  is  certificated  by  the  polioe  £ii^^eon 
to  be  unfit  for  further  service,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  the  chief  constable  as  having  been 


Chairman —  continued. 

diligent  in  his  duty ;  he  may  be  pensioned  with 
one-half  of  his  pay,  but  in  some  forces  they  do 
not  give  that ;  it  is  discretionary  with  the  magis- 
trates. For  instance,  in  Gloucestershire,  they 
do  not  give  that  scale ;  they  give  a  scale  very 
nearly  approaching  the  metropolitan  scale,  which 
comes  to  about  a  tnird  for  IS  years'  service,  and 
increasing  for  16  years  by  so  much  more ;  for  17 
years'  service,  by  so  much  more,  and  so  on,  and 
for  a  very  long  service  so  much  more. 

33.  Is  there  any  period,, at. which  that  incre- 
ment ^nishes ;  does  it  go  from  15  years  to  a 
given  period  ? — Till  they  arrive  at  two-thirds  of 
their  pay. 

34.  Then  are  they  allowed  to  retire  from  the 
service? — They  are  allowed  to  retire  from  the 
■ervioe  conditionally. 

35.  Independently  of  the  age  of  60  years  ? — 
No,  they  must  be  60  years  of  age,  unless  certified 
by  the  surgeon  to  be  incapacitated  from  further 
service. 

36.  Then  no  man  at  present  in  the  force  has 
any  right  whatever,  as  I  understand  it,  to  claim 
discharge  upon  any  terms  ? — No. 

37.  But  under  the  Act  a  man  may  be  recom- 
mended by  his  chief  constable,  when  he  is  60 
years  of  age,  for  a  pension  of  two-thirds  of  his 
pay  ? — ^Yes. 

36w  And  the  intervale  of  service '  between  15 
years'  service  and  that  time  are  paid  by  a  scale  ? 
— They  are  in  Gloucestershire  ;  but  the  present 
Act  provides  for  15  years'  service,  and  20  years' 
service  ;  there  is  no  intermediate  scale  between 
t^  half-pay  and  the  two-thirds. 

39.  But  both  the  15  years'  service  and  the 
20  years'  service  require  a  medical  certificate,  as 
well  as  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  con- 
stable ?— :That  is  so. 

40.  Under  15  years'  service  a  constable  in- 
capacitated for  duty  is  not  entitled  to  a  pension  ? 
— -He  is  not  entitled  to  a  pension. 

41.  But  he  is  entitlea,  I  believe,  if  recom- 
mended, to  a  gratuity? — He  is  entitled  to  a 
gratuity,  if  recommended. 

42.  The  gratuity  varying  in  many  instances 
according  to  the  number  of  years'  service  ? — Yea, 
according  to  the  aumber  of  years'  service,  and, 
generally  speaking,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
tiie  chief  constable. 

Mr.  Coteper. 

43.  When  a  man  comes  to  60,  is  he  entitled  to 
a  pension,  or  is  h«  entitled  to  it  only  on  recom- 
mendation ? — He  would  be  entitled  to  a  pension 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  or  head 
constable ;  that  is  founded  upon  the  10th  clause 
of  22  &  23  Vict.  e.  92,  which  says,  "  It  shall  be 
la«£il  for  the  watch  eommittee  of  any  borough, 
if  they  thank  fit,  with  the  a^^robwon  of  toe 
oouncal,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
chief  or  head  constable ;  and  upon  bis  certifyii^ 
that  any  constable  belonging  to  the  police  force 
of  the  borough^  who  has  not  served  ao  loi^  as  15 
y«are,  is  incapable  from  infirmity  of  mind  or 
body  to  disdargc  the  duties  of  his  office,  to 
Older  tiiat  such  oonttaUe  shall  receive,  out  <^  iIm 
aapcramuataon  fiond,  each  bvob,  in  gross,  a*  » 
gratuity  upon  his  retirement,  as  Utibt  said  wattda 
eommittee  may  teem  prefer." 

Chaimum. 

44.  le  there  amy  limit  to  the  age  at  which  con- 
stables are  enlisted  ?— The  Secretary  of  State's 
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Chairman — continued. 

rule  provided  that  a  auu  should  not  be  over  35 
years  of  age ;  those  rules  Mdy  apply  to  counties, 
they  do  not  apply  to  bwougfais. 

4^.  Therefore  in  boroughs  there  ia  nothing  to 
prevent  a  man  being  enlisted  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life  ? — Tio. 

46.  Does  not  that  fact  place  the  men  who  join 
the  force  young  at  a  great  disadvantage  ? — Yes, 
it  does;  it  maizes  their  service  a  great  deal 
longer.  ^ 

47.  Because,  whereas  at  60  they  can  claim  a 

J>ension,  naturally  the  younger  man  has  a  much 
ongw  service  under  those  conditions  than  tiie 
man  who  joins  over  a  certain  a^e  f — Quite  so. 

48.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  up 
to  what  age  you  consider  a  constable  still  an 
active  serviceable  man  ? — I  should  think  that  50 
years  would  be  the  outside,  generally  speaking; 
but  ^re  ace  men  considerably  older  than  t^ 
in  the  service. 

49.  At  present  there  are  a  very  laige  number 
of  the  force  who  are  over  50  years  of  age,  are 
they  not? — Yes. 

50.  What  is  the  ordinary  amount  of  work 
which  a  constable  is  required  to  do  upon  hia 
beat  ?— Nine  to  ten  hours  of  service  is  generally 
the  time. 

'51.  Out  of  the  24  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  general 
average  service ;  sometimes  they  serve  10  hours 
a  day. 

52.  Therefore  a  eerrice  of  that  sort  of  nine 
hours  is  a  severe  trial  to  a  man  who  is  approach- 
ing 60,  or  over  60,  in  a  general  way?— 
Certainly. 

53.  Do  the  pensions  and  gratuities  vary  very 
much,  in  your  district  in  the  different  forces  ? — 
Yes,  they  vary  fi:om  one-third  to  one-half  for  15 
years'  service. 

54.  What  I  meant  by  the  question  was,  that 
the  different  forces  coming  before  different  sets 
of  magistrates,  and  recommended  by  different 
chief  constables,  vary  very  much  in  the  rates  of 

Sensions  which  are  assigned  to  the  men  ? — They 
0  vary  to  some  extent,  because  in  some  districts 
the  magistrates  follow  what  the  Act  provides,  in 
others  thev  do  not ;  they  give  a  less  amount. 

^.  Is  there  any  appeal  from  that  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  men? — xNone. 

56.  Do  the  men  complain  of  that  ? — The  vaea. 
would  like  to  have  a  fixed  amount  of  pension 
for  a  fixed  amount  of  service ;  that  is  what  their 
great  anxiety  is. 

57.  The  men  wish  to  have  some  certainty  with 
respect  to  their  future  prospects  ?— Yes,  they 
wisn  to  have  some  certainty  of  that  sort 

58.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
statement  which  has  very  often  been  made,  that  : 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  recruiting  men  at  the 
present  time  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  a  difficulty, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  young  men  coming  into 
the  service  at  all  think  of  the  superannuation. 
1  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  point  which  they 
takeinto  coasideration. 

59.  You  think  that  when  the  men  first  join,  the 
superannuation  fund  and  its  prospects  have  very 
little  influence  upon  them  ? — That  is  my  opinion, 
certdnly. 

60.  Supposing  there  were  a  certainty  of  pea* 
non  after  a  fixed  period  of  service,  do  you  think 
that  state  of  things  would  be  changed  ? — I  think 
it  would  induce  men  to  join  the  service,  because 
the  constables  and  the  officers  would  tell  men 
offering  for  service  that  there  would  be  a  fixed 
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pension  after  a  certain  number  of  years'  ser- 
vice. 

61.  I  suppose  then  the  officesr  in  the  force 
would  be  recruiting  serjeants  to  a  great  extent  ? 
— Yes;  I  think  it  would  operate  certainly  in 
that  direction. 

Colonel  Dj/utt. 

62.  Do  I  understand  yuu  to  say  that  recruit6 
upon  joining  the  force  do  not  take  into  account 
the  superannuation  fond  ?— I  believe  they  do  not. 
I  think  myself  that  the  penaoa  is  so  smul  and  so 
remote  tiuit  it  does  not  influence  recruits  upon 
joining,  but  I  think  after  some  years'. service  it 
duw  influence  them. 

Chairman. 

63.  Under  the  j>re8«nt  system^  after  a  man  has 
been  some  tipe  in  the  force,  the  future  prospect 
of  a  pension  comes  into  play  with  regitfd  to  his 
feelings  for  remaining  in  the  force  ?— -Yes,  I  be- 
lieve so. 

64.  And  that  you  believe  would  be  altered  if 
a  permanent  system  were  placed  before  him  at 
th£  commencement  of  his  entering  the  service  ?— 
I  think  if  tjie  pensions  were  certain  it  would 
alford  an  inducement  to  men  to  enter  the  service, 
and  after  some  little  service  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  keeping  them  in  the  service, 

65.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  object  of 
getting  men  into  the  police  force  is  to  get  men 
who  will  remain  in  your  force  for  a  length  of 
service  ? — No  doubt. 

€6.  Not  only  becaun  they  will  hare  learnt 
their  duty,  and  will  have  become  more  viduable 
when  they  haire  learnt  it,  but  because  their  local 
ezperienoe  will  be  valuable  ? — Yes,  I  know  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  chief  oonetidjles 
about  giving  the  superannuation.  Some  chief 
constables  tmnk  that  giving  the  superannuation 
has  an  inflnenoe  in  bringing'men  into  the  service. 

67.  The  rate  of  pay  in  different  forces  has  been 
raised  lately,  has  it  not  ? — Very  much  so. 

66.  In  those  eases,  do  you  think  the  operation 
of  a  fund  established  upon  length  of  service 
would  tend  to  increase  the  certainty  of  the  men 
remaining  ? — I  think  it  would  make  the  service 
more  popular  if  there  were  a  certainty  of  super- 
annuation. 

69-  That  is  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  rate  of 
wi^e,  however  high  that  may  be,  the  men  are 
looking  to  the  time  when  they  leave  the  force ; 
they  spend  their  wage  as  it  comes,  and  the  induce- 
ment would  be  greater  to  remain  in  the  force  if 
they  had  something  to  look  to  after  retirement? 
—Certainly. 

70.  In  that  ease  you  would  be  able  to  enlist 
men  on  better  terms  with  regard  to  pay  if  you 
had  that  inducement  ? — I  think  so. 

71.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween the  scale  of  pensions  given  wltere  a  fund 
exists,  and  where  the  rate  is  directly  liable  for 
it  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference  in  ■ 
those  cases. 

72.  Then  if  the  pensions  were  charged  directly 
upon  the  rates,  you  believe  the  same  terms  of 
pennon  would  be  given  as  if  they  came  from  the  ' 
fund? — I  do;    I  think  it  has  been  so  hitherto, 
where  tiie  ftrnds  have  failed. 

7S.  In  all  those  boroughs  or  counties  where 
at  present  the  rates  are  charged  with  the  pensions, 
owinff  to  the  fund  being  exhausted,  there  is  no 
complaint  of  the  rate  of  the  pension  having  been 
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Chairman — continued. 

lowered,  ia  there? — No,  I  think  there  are  no 
counties  that  have  exhausted  their  funds,  but 
there  are  boroughs. 

74.  I  understaud  jou  to  state  that  it  was  both 
in  counties  and  boroughs  ? — No,  I  think  that  is 
not  the  case  as  regards  counties. 

Mr.  Grantham. 

75.  Do  I  understood  you  that  there  are  no 
counties  in  which  the  pensions  go  upon  the  rates 
at  all  ? — ^There  are  no  counties  in  which  the  funds 
are  exhausted  in  my  district 

76.  But  that  does  not  quite  answer  my  ques- 
tion; are  there  no  counties  in  which  they  go 
upon  the  rates  to  supplement  the  fund? — I  think 
not. 

Chairman. 

77.  Is  it  not  necessary  that  the  fund  should  be 
entirely  exhausted  before  the  rates  can  be  ap- 
plied to  in  any  instance  ? — Yes. 

78.  And  therefore  although  many  \>f  the  funds 
are  what  Dr.  Farr  would  call  bankrupt,  that  is 
to  say,  whei'e  their  expenditure  exceeds  their 
annual  income,  yet,  from  not  having  been  con- 
stituted sufficiently  long,  they  still  have  a  fund 
of  capital  upon  which  they  are  trading  ? — That 
is  so. 

79.  If  the  present  system  goes  on,  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  they  will  all  of  wero,  after  a  certain 
period  of  years,  whatever  that  may  be,  call  upon 
the  rates  ? — Yes. 

Colonel  DyoH. 

80.  That  is  your  opinion? — It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  funds  must  eventually  be  exhausted. 

81.  Do  you  find  that  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
chief  constobles  of  the  various  districts  ? — I  think 
it  is  so  generally. 

ClMirman. 

82.  How  would  you  suggest  that  those  funds 
should  be  strengthened  so  as  to  make  them 
solvent  if  possible  ? — I  have  drawn  out  a  state- 
ment expressing  my  views.  I  should  propose  a 
contribution  as  at  present,  of  2|  per  cent  from 
the  pay  of  each  member  of  the  police  force ; 
stoppages  from  pay  during  sickness;  fines  im- 
posed upon  any  constable  for  misconduct ;  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  old  clothing ;  every  fee  pay- 
able to  any  constable  for  any  act  done  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty,  aa  now  given  in  boroughs 
under  the  22  &  23  Vict  c.  23,  s.  11;  "fines 
imposed  by  any  justice  for  drunkenness,  or  for 
assaults  on  the  police ;  fines  imposed  on  sum- 
mary conviction  for  offences  ocnnmitted  under  the 
Licensing  Act,  1872 ;  the  whole  of  any  fine  or 
penalty  awarded  on  summary  conviction  when 
the  police  are  the  informers ;  fees  arising  fixMU 
the  service  of  summonses  and  warrants,  and- 
license  notices,  ns  is  the  case  in  boroughs ;  fees 
received  for  pedlar's  licenses  and  endorsements, 
less  the  expenses  incurred  in  furnishing  certifi- 
cates ;  fees  received  for  the  inn)ection  and  ex- 
amination and  adjusting  of  weights  and  measures 
when  the  police  act  as  inspectors." 

83.  You  mean  the  half  contributions  in  those 
cases,  I  suppose  ? — I  mean  the  whole  contribu- 
tions. 

84.  Contributions  of  the  whole  of  the  penalties 
imposed  in  oases  in  which  the  police  are  in- 
formers ?— Yes,  the  wh<de  contributions  of  the 
penalties  in  cases  in  which  the  police  are  the 
infonners ;  but  I  have  put  a  saving  clause  in  to 


Chairman — continued, 
this  effect,  that  in  the  event  of  any  fund  becoming 
unnecessarily  large,  the  magistrates  to  be  em- 

Siwered  (with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the 
ome  Secretary,  and  for  such  time  as  he  may 
direct),  to  place  the  sums  arising  from  penalties 
imposed  by  them  to  the  credit  of  the  police  rate, 
or  in  aid  of  the  police  expenditure. 

85.  You  would  only,  of  course,  require  to  pro- 
vide a  capital  fund  per  head  sufficiently  large, 
with  the  income,  to  meet  the  extreme  aiyount  of 
pensions  which  could  fall  upon  a  force  of  a 
given  raze  ? — Yes,  just  so. 

86.  And  that  after  that  the  penalties  derived 
under  certain  Acts  applying  to  that  fund  should 
revert  to  the  county  or  borough  rate? — Quite 
so. 

87.  Could  you  deal  with  small  forces  of  police 
in  this  way  in  regard  to  their  funds? — No,  I 
think  not ;  I  think  there  is  no  way  of  providing 
the  police  of  small  boroughs  with  pensions  with- 
out consolidation  with  the  county  police. 

88.  Then  would  it  not  be  a  great  hardship 
upon  borough  police  that  you  should  establish  a 
police  superannuation  fund,  which  practically, 
under  those  circumstances,  would  only  apply  to 
counties  and  large  boroughs  1 — Yes,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  hardship  upon  those  men  to  have  to  pay 
to  what  will  never  form  a  fund. 

89.  But  I  meant  a  hardship  in  the  other  way ; 
not  only  the  hardship  which  was  upon  the  police 
constable  himself,  but  the  hardship  upon  (lie 
borough,  because  it  would  prevent  tnem  getting 
efficient  men  ? — It  is  perhaps  so. 

90.  Supposing  tiiatthe  superannuation  fund  is 
an  inducement  to  your  getting  efficient  and  good 
men  as  you  state,  and  that  that  fund  is  only  to 
apply  to  counties  and  large  boroughs,  these  small 
boroughs  .would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
recruiting  men  for  their  forces? — Yes,  they 
would. 

91.  Supposing  they  did  not  come  under  the 
fund  ? — Yes,  they  would,  xmless  it  was  made  im- 
perative that  their  superannuation  should  be  pud 
out  of  the  borough  rate. 

92.  Can  you  suggest  to  the  Committee  any 
method  of  dealing  with  the  small  boroughs  by 
grouping  them,  or  otherwise  ? — My  proposal  for 
we  small  boroughs  is,  that  they  should  all  be 
consolidated  with  the  county  police. 

93.  As  far  as  their  superannuation  fund  is 
concerned  ?  —  And  as  far  as  their  general 
management  is  concerned. 

94.  But  that  is  foreign  to  our  inquiry,  I  am 
afraid ;  what  would  you  consider  must  be  the 
size  of  a  borough  whose  force  would  be  able  to 
maintain  a  fund  of  that  kind  ? — I  do  not  think 
any  borough  much  under  20,000  inhabitants, 
that  is,  with  20  men,  could  sustain  a  fund. 

95.  You  think  no  force  under  20  men  could 
properly  sustain  a  fund  that  would  be  solvent  ? — 
Except  if  these  suggestions  I  have  made  were  • 
granted. 

96.  But,  supposing  those  conditions  which  you 
have  suggested  to  be  granted,  what  I  ask  is, 
under  those  circumstances  of  a  strengthened 
fund,  what  sized  force  in  a  borough  would  be 
able  to  maintain  a  proper  fund  for  its  pensions  ? 
—I  should  think  any  borough  amounting  to 
10,000  inhabitants  with  but  10  men,  would,  with 
those  penalties,  be  able  to  support  itself,  because 
in  case  of  those  not  being  sufficient,  they  would 
pay  the  difference  out  of  the  rates,  as  they  do 
now. 

97.  Then 
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Chairman — coq^nued. 

97.  Then  it  always  falls  back  upon  this,  that  it 
is  not  a  solvent  fund  of  itself;  but  that  it  is  a 
solvent  fund  if  supported  by  the  rates  ? — If  sup- 
ported by  the  rates,  it  is  a  solvent  fund. 

98.  Therefore,  even  with  these  penalties,  we 
«hould  not  be  able,  in  all  cases,  to  get  a  fund 
-which  was  self-supporting  ? — In  these  very  small 
boroughs  I  do  not  think:  yon  would  be  able  to 
get  a  fund  which  was  self-supporting. 

99.  But  in  what  sized  borough  do  you  think 
you  would  be  able  to  get  a  self-supporting  fund, 
without  having  recourse  to  tie  rates  ? — Ido  not 
think  any  borough  under  10  men  could  possibly 
doit;  and  then  I  think  it  very  doubtful  if  that 
would  be  sufficient. 

100.  In  fact,  a  borough  with  a  smaller  force 
-than  20  men  would  be  hardly  able  to  maintain  a 
self-supporting  fund  ?— I  thmk  not. 

101.  Even  with  the  contributions  you  have 
suggested  ? — Even  with  the  contributions  I  have 
suggested,  they  would  come  to  a  very  small 
amount  in  a  small  borough. 

102.  Supposing  the  position  to  be  arrived  at, 
-that  you  have  got  a  solvent  fond,  upon  what 
terms  would  you  allow  pensions  to  be  drawn 
upon  it;  would  you  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
'the  chief  constable  as  it  now  is,  or  would  you 
lay  down  a  fixed  scale  upon  which  the  men  could 
then  claim,  if  they  were  reported  as  good  con- 

-  duct  men  ? — I  would  put  it  upon  a  fixed  scale, 
very  similar  to  the  metropolitan  scale. 

103.  That  is  a  scale  dealing  with  a  man's  ser- 
vice from  15  years  and  upwards? — From  15 
years'  service  and  upwards. 

104.  Till  they  arrive  at  a  certain  amount  of 
pension  ? — Till  they  arrive  at  their  proportion  of 
two-thirds  of  their  pay. 

105.  What  number  of  years  is  that? — In  the 
inetropolitan  scale  it  rises  up  to  28  years'-  service 
to  get  two-tiiirds  of  the  pay. 

106.  Do  the  men,  on  being  discharged  at  28 
years'  service,  get  two-thirds  ? — They  do  ;  that  is 
provided  they  are  recommended  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  are  certified  by  the  surgeon  to  be 
unfit  for  further  service;  they  have  no  claim 
absolutely. 

107.  Is  that  a  scale,  irrespective  of  age,  or  with 
the  60  years  in  it  ? — Irrespective  of  age ;  but  in 
the  scale  I  have  drawn  out  I  should  propose  some- 
thing rather  different  from  the  metropolitan  scale. 
I  have  just  drawn  it  out;  here  is  a  paper  which  I 
«an  put  in  {the  same  teas  read  as  follows) : 

"  Proposed  Scale  op  Pensions. 

"  After  15  years  of  service  completed,  pensions 
may  be  granted  upon  the  certificate  of  the  police 
surgeon  that  any  ofiScer  or  constable  is  incapaci- 
tated from  infirmity  of  body  or  mind,  provided 
the  certificate  be  accompanied  by  that  of  the 
chief  constable  in  counties  or  watch  committee  in 
boroughs,  that  such  officer  or  constable  has  served 
with  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  such  pension  when 
granted  shall  not  be  less  in  proportion  to  his  pay 
than  is  stated  in  the  following  scale.  The 
magistrates,  however,  in  quarter  sessions  in 
-counties,  and  the  town  councils  in  boroughs,  may, 
on  the  certificate  of  the  chief  constable  in  coua- 
ties,  and  the  watch  committee  in  boroughs,  that 
any  officer  or  constable  has  displayed  more  than 
ordinary  iutelligenoe,  zeal,  and  fidelity  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  grant  to  sudi  officer  or 
oon9t»bTe  two  additional  years  of  service,  or  say 
two  additional  fiftieths  of  pension  for  any  period 
of.  actaal  service  up  to  the  25  years. 

0.94. 


CAatman— continued. 
"  Scale  op  Pensions. 

15  yean  of  tervice  eompleted,  15  flftieths,  or  30  /.  per  cent. 

16  .  ditto  -  16  ditto  or  as /.  per  cent. 

17  -  ditto  -  17  ditto  or  34/.  percent. 

18  -  ditto  -  18  ditto  or 36 /.percent. 

19  -  ditto  -  19  ditto  or  38 /.  per  cent. 
90  -  ditto  -  SO  ditto  or  40/.  per  cent 
21  •  ditto  -  21  ditto  or  42  /.  per  cent. 
2*  -  ditto  -  22  ditto  or  44 /.  per  cent. 

23  -         ditto         -         23    ditto     or  46 /.  per  cent. 

24  -  ditto  -  24  ditto  or  48 /.  per  cent. 
S*         -         ditto         -         23    ditto     or  50/.  percent. 

"  Claim  on  completing  25  years  of  service,  one- 
half  of  pay. 

"  That  at  the  completion  of  25  years  of  service, 
any  officer  or  constable  shall  be  entitled  to  claim 
his  discharge  with  the  right  of  pension  to  one- 
half  of  his  pay. 

26  year*  ofnenice  completed,  2  additional  fiftieths,  or  54/. 

per  cent. 
87  year*  of  service  completed,  2  additional  fiftieths,  or  68/. 

percent. 

28  years  of  service  completed.  S  additional  fiftieths,  or  62 1. 
per  cent. 

29  years  of  service  eompleted,  2  additional  fiftieths,  or  66  /. 
peroent. 

being  two-thirds  of  the  pay,  less  13 1.  4  </. 

"  Claim  on  completing  30  years  of  service,  66  /. 
per  cent,  of  pay. 

"  That  at  the  completion  of  30  years  of  service, 
any  officer  or  constable  shall  be  entitled  to  claim 
his  discharge,  with  right  to  pension  of  two-thirds, 
or  say,  66  /.  per  cent,  of  his  pay." 

108.  If  that  scale  was  adopted  at  present, 
would  it  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  men  who  were 
already  in  the  force  who  had  entered  kte  in  life  ? 
— Yes ;  I  would  make  it  optional  to  take  the 
pension  under  the  old  Act,  or  to  take  tiie  pension 
under  any  new  Act. 

109.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  working 
of  the  Dublin  Police  Act  ? — I  am  not. 

110.  In  that  Act,  I  believe,  the  scale  is  30 
years'  service,  or  at  the  age  of  60.  They  have 
an  option   under  the  Dublin  Police   Act? — I 

'  shpuld  propose  myself  that  after  25  years'  service 
they  should  claim  to  retire  on  half-pay,  and  after 
29  years'  service  they  should  claim  to  the  extent 
of  two-thirds. 

111.  Would  you  give  any  claim  to  a  rate  of 
scale  according  to  each  year's  service,  as  the  me- 
tropolitan scale  does  ? — Yes ;  I  would  make  the 
scale  certain,  and  that  a  man  should  receive  so 
much  pension  for  16  years,  so  much  for  17  years, 
so  much  for  18  years,  and  so  on,  and  upwards. 
I  would  have  a  sliding  scale  of  pension,  and  that 
should  be  imperative. 

112.  Always  supposing  that  the  man  was  re- 
commended for  good  conduct  ? — Up  to  25  years 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  constable, 
and  upon  the  certificate  of  the  surgeon,  that  he 
is  unfit  for  further  service,  but  when  a  man 
arrives  at  25  years'  service  I  would  give  him  a 
right  to  claim  his  pension  and  go. 

113.  Are  you  aware  that  Dr.  Farr,  in  his  re- 

ftrt,  recommended  a  longer  period  of  service  ? — 
believe  he  did ;  I  have  never  seen  his  report. 

114.  I  understand  that  his  report  suggested  a 
33  years'  period  of  service  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

115.  With  regard  to  the  25  years'  period  of 
service,  do  you  think  that  the  men  are,  upon  the 
average,  sufficiently  worn  out  in  the  service  to 
be  entitled  to  a  pension  at  that  time  ? — Men  vary 
so  very  much,  and  men  are  now  taken  into  the 
service  at  so  very  young  an  age,  that  I  do  not 
think  they  are  worn  out  at  that  age. 

A  3  116.  Can 
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Chairman — continued. 

116.  Can  you  say  about  what  is  the  average 
age  cf  the  enlistment  of  men  ? — I  am  not  quite 
certain,  but  I  know  that  in  some  forces  they  take 
them  in  very  young;  they  will  take  them  in 
under  20  years  of  age  in  many  forces,  and  many 
forces  now  are  composed  of  very  young  men. 
The  Gloucestershire  force  a  few  years  ago  was 
composed  of  men  of  long  service,  now  they  are 
composed  of  men  of  short  service ;  they  are  very 
young  men ;  the  chief  constable  takes  them  in  at 
18. 

117.  According  to  your  idea,  a  maa  who  en- 
listed at  18,  and  who  had  served  25  years,  wonld 
at  the  age  of  43  be  entitled,  if  he  was  recom- 
mended by  his  good  conduct,  to  a  dischaige  with 
a  pension  of  two-thirds  of  hifl  pay  ? — ^Aiter  25 
years  of  service  I  would  propose  to  give  him  a 
claim  to  half-pay. 

118.  But  he  would  be  perfectly  able  to  re- 
enlist  in  a  borough  force  after  that  period  ?•— Yes, 
he  would  be  able  to  re-enliet  in  a  oorongh  force 
after  that  period. 

119.  And  might  even  een-e  for  another  20 
years  in  a  borough  force  ? — I  do  not  think  he 
would  ;  I  think  most  of  the  men  who  had  served 
25  years  would  take  their  pension,  mad  go  and  do 
something  else ;  I  think  they  would  be  tired  of 
the  police  service  by  that  time. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

120.  You  surely  do  not  mean  that  you  would 
allow  a  man  to  receive  half-pay  from  one  force 
and  then  so  to  another  force  and  receive  full 
pay  ? — I  think  the  man  who  had  served  25  years 
would  be  tired  of  the  police  service,  and  would 
claim  his  pension,  and  go  to  some  other  work. 

Chairman. 

121.  Are  there  not  many  instances  of  men  now 
in  the  police  force  with  pensions  for  service  in  other 
forces? — I  believe  there  are  some  metropolitan 
officers  employed  in  the  county  or  borough  police 
forces  who  hold  pensions  for  former  service  in 
other  forces,  but  they  are  very  few ;  I  have  not 
heard  of  above  one  or  two  such  instances. 

122.  The  limit  of  age  in  counties  being  35 
would  prevent  them  practically  from  enlisting  in 
county  forces  ? — It  would. 

123.  But  it  would  not  prevent  them  from  en- 
listing in  borough  forces? — Ko,  I  think  the  two 
forces  should  be  put  upon  an  equality  in  that 
respect. 

124.  "Would  you  suggest  that  the  claim  to  count 
a  man's  vears  of  service  for  pension  should  not 
begin  till  a  certain  time  of  life  ? — The  great  desire 
of  the  police  is,  that  a  pension  should  oe  gr\'en  to 
them  after  com])leting  a  certain  number  of  years' 
service,  irrespective  of  age.  I  think  that  the 
objection  as  to  pensioning  them  too  young  would 
be  met  in  this  way,  by  wlowing  no  man  to  count 
his  pension  except  from  20  years  of  age. 

125.  It  could  be  either  met  in  that  way,  or,  as 
I  understood  you  originally  to  suggest,  by  re- 
taining the  scale  of  age  in  the  consideration,  and 
enacting  that  a  man  should  not  claim  bis  pension 
before  ne  was  50  vears  of  age,  or  upon  a  more 
modified  scale? — Yes,  I  think  that  60  years  is 
too  long,  but  the  scale  that  I  have  drawn  out 
here  would  not  entitle  a  man  after  15  rears'  ser- 
vice to  half  his  pay,  it  would  only  entitle  him  to 
a  third  of  his  pay,  and  then,  at  Iff  yeairs,  so  much 
more,  at  17  years  so  much  more,  at  18  years  so 
much  more,  and  so  on  to  25  years. 


Chairman — continued. 
f 

126.  Are  you  aware  of  tlie  eomplaiot  whidi  I 
have  heazd  exists  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  are 
promoted  from  oae  foree  to  another,  liiat  their 
claim  upon  the  pension  list  is  limited? — Yes.  I 
tiiinkitie  t]»e  general  desire  «f  the  police  who  are 
Teoeived  from  one  force  into  another  for  promotion 
th^  they  should  be  allowed  to  count  their  full 
service  in  the  previous  force. 

127.  At  present,  I  believe,  under  the  19th 
Section  of  the  Act  you  have  referred  to  half  the 
service  is  only  allowed  ? — ^Half  the  service  only 
ia  allowed. 

128.  Bi)tdiey  aa^,  as  I  understand,  that  wh«re 
thegr  are  proaiotad  for  the  public  good  it  is  unfair 
thajt  they  should  lose  their  penod-of  eervice  ? — ^It 
is  00. 

129.  Do  the  sica  oomplain  also  of  the  preseftt 
scale,  on  the  death  of  a  coaaitaiye,  with  r^^ard  to 
the  paynent  of  the  gratuities  ?~-I  tJhink  thiey  are 
anxious  tliat  u{x>n  the  death  of  any  oonatable, 
b^i^  a  widower,  his  children  should  receive  the 
same  pension  as  would  have  been  granted  to  the 
widow. 

1301.  At  present,  if  a  widow  is  left,  she  gets  a 
gra^ftity  under  the  scale  ?<— Yes« 

131.  But  supposing  a  man  has  lost  his  wife, 
the  ehiktren  of  tnat  man  are  ia  bo  way  benefited 
by  the  scale  ? — They  get  no  gratuity. 

132.  Are  there  any  other  points  with  regard 
to  the  complaints  of  the  men  which  you  would 
like  to  put  before  the  Committee? — No.    In  thi» 


Papi 


er. 


after  stating  all 


the  fines  and  penalties 


which  I  think  should  be  added,  I  have  put  m 
a  clause  to  save  the  funds  from  exhaustion,  and 
also  augment  them,  viz.,  *'  'Hiat  in  the  event  of 
the  yearly  receipts  in  any  year  not  being  equal 
to  the  pa3rment8,  only  90 1,  per  cent,  of  the  re- 
ceipts be  appropriated  in  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions and  gratuities,  and  that  10 1.  per  cent.  01  the 
receipts  be  added  to  the  principal  sum  invested, 
the  difference  for  the  time  oeing  to  be  paid  out  of 
county  or  borough  rate."  That  would  insure  the 
principal  sum  of  the  funds  never  being  trenched 
upon. 

133.  There  is  one  other  question  which  I 
should  like  to  ask  you ;  are .  you  able  to  tell  the 
Committee  in  what  way  the  moneys  of  these  dif- 
ferent funds  are  invested  generally  ?  —  In  the 
counties  portions  are  invested  in  the  funds  and  in 
station-houses;  I  think,  generallv  speaking,  in 
either  of  those  two  ways ;  I  think  in  boroughs 
they  lend  them  to  the  borough  authorities,  either 
waterworks  companies,  or  some  other  trust  of 
that  kind. 

1 34.  They  are  lent  in  counties  for  the  county 
rates  ? — Yes ;  they  are  uaed  for  building  asylums 
and  different  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Torr. 

135.  The  fimds  are  lent  to  the  county,  in  fact  ? 
—Yes,  they  are  but  to  the  county. 

Chairman. 

IS6.  And  they  are  lent  to  the  boroughs? — 
Y«8,  they  are  lent  to  the  borou^is  in  the  same 
way  for  waterworks  and  improveoie&ts  of  the 
town,  and  so  cm 

137.  Can  you  speak  to  the  rate  of  interest  that 
they  remve  from  the  counties  or  boroughs  for 
iheir  investment? — They  receive  about  4  per 
cent.,  I  think,  as  a  rule,  or  from  4  to  4^  per 
cent. 

138.  De 
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Cabnel  2>yo«L 

136.  Do  you  kncmr  tbe  nmaba:  of  boroughs 
'  that  them  are  in  yoor  eeut^eia  district  ?— There 
are  70. 

139.  Oat  of  those  70,  there  are  but  foor  which 
ytm  would  call  soJTeat,  or  whidi  have  any  f«nd 
at  all ;  is  not  that  the  case  ? — There  are  dbout 
four  which  have  no  funds  at  all;  some  have 
formed  no  funds. 

140.  You  never  had  a  fund  in  the  borough  of 
St.  Ives,  I  believe  ? — St.  Ives  never  had  a  fund. 

141.  And  out  of  70,  there  are  four  boroughs 
which  have  a  fund,  but  nothing  in  it? — ^Iney 
have  a  fund,  but  there  is  notliing  m  it. 

142.  Have  you  served  in  any  police  force 
yonrseM? — Yes,  I  served  15  years  in  Manchester. 

143.  As  chief  constable,  I  presume  ? — I  served 
as  chief  constable  15  years  in  Manchester  and 
three  years  in  the  county  police  of  Lancashire. 

Mr.  Biddulph. 

144.  One  question  with  regard  to  what  you 
stated  just  now  about  forces  with  20  men  not 
being  able  to  sustain  a  snpeninnuatioa  fund; 
what  would,  you  recommend  with  regard  to 
counties  which  have  not  a  force  of  20  men,  say 
the  counties  of  Radnor  and  Kutland  ? — It  would 
be  very  diiEcult  for  them  to  do  it ;  the  amount  of 
receipts  in  Radnor  are  only  obovt  43  /.  a  year, 
and  one  man  would  take  the  whole  of  it. 

145.  What  would  you  recommend  in  that  case  ? 
—I  recommended  vb&t  county  to  amalgamate 
with  Hereford ;  and  it  was  getting  on  very  wrfl 
when  it  was  amalgnnated  with  Hereford. 

146.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  that  that 
plan  should  be  carried  out? — I  think  so,  both  for 
efficiency,  and  in  every  respect ;  it  would  be  im- 
possible with  only  43  I.  a  year  to  make  a  fund. 

147.  And  with  respect  to  Rutland,  what  would 
you  advise  in  that  case  ? — I  do  not  know  anything 
about  Rutland,  it  is  not  in  my  district.  But  here 
is  the  borough  of  Reading,  which  has  consumed 
the  whole  of  its  fund.  That  force  is  composed  of 
40  men,  and  they  have  no  fund  whatever ;  they 
have  used  up  the  whole  of  it.  Excepting  the 
contributions  from  the  men  and  what  they  get  per 
year,  it  is  all  paid  out  of  the  rates. 

148.  In  those  cases  you  would  recommend  that 
where  there  is  such  a  small  force,  they  should  be 
amalgamated  with  some  other  county  or  borough? 
^Most  decidedly.  I  will  take  the  borough  of 
St.  Ives,  for  instance;  it  has  a  population  of 
about  6,000,  and  has  only  (me  policeman,  and 
he  has  an  area  of  4,000  or  5,000  acres  to  travel 
over ;  it  is  absurd ;  the  man  cannot  do  tbe  dutyo 

Colonel  Dyott. 

149.  You  observe  that  Reading  is  a  very 
exceptional  case ;  it  seems  that  the  borough  of 
Reading  has  a  force  of  42  men ;  that  is  not  a  very 
small  force.  The  borough  of  Reading  is  bank- 
rupt, but  is  not  the  reason  this,  because  die 
borough  of  Reading  gives  a  superannuation  retire^ 
ment  to  a  number  of  men  who  never  contributed 
anything  at  all  to  the  fund? — Stone  of  tlkoee  men 
have  not  contributed. 

150.  The  marginal  note  is  this :  "  Some  of  tho 
old  pensioners  \rfio  served  prior  to  1852  never 
paid  anything  towards  the  superannuation  fond, 
aad  being  superannuated  soon  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  fund,  the  conseqaence  was  thitt,  aa 
soon  as  the  fund  was  eBtaUished,  it  was  ab* 
sorbed  "  ? — Poole  is  another  instance ;  they  have 
exhausted  their  fund  with  a  force  <£  13  mes ; 
Canterbury  is  another  instance,  with  22  men. 

■    0.94. 


Chairman. 

131.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Canter- 
bury is  in  the  same  position  as  Reading,  namely, 
of  having  paid  the  pensions  of  men  who  were 
enlisted  and  served  before  1852? — The  head 
officer,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  in  that  case  ; 
his  had  been  a  long  service.  There  are  only 
three  men  upon  the  fund,  and  the  head  officer 
takes  a  large  proportion  of  the  receipts ;  their 
receipts  are  65  /.  a  year,  and  their  payments  176  7. 

Mr.  Cotoper. 

152.  From  your  experience  of  boroughs,  and 
eepeoially  of  small  boroughs,  do  you  think  there 
would  be  much  opposition  on  their  part  to  being 
amalgamated  witk  the  oounties? — I  think  the 
nen  would  be  delighted. 

153.  But  I  refer  to  the  borough  authorities; 
do  you  think  they  would  like  to  be  amalgamated 
with  the  eoanties,  as  you  suggest,  or  do  you 
tliii>k  there  would  be  opposition  upon  their  part 
to  that  being  done?— ^I  think  there  would  be, 
though  in  one  borough  last  year  the  mayor  told 
ate  3iat  he  should  be  delighted  to  be  amalga- 
mated with  the  county. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

154.  One  of  your  proposals  for  the  raising  of 
a  fund  is  that  the  fines  arising  from  drunkennees 
•hooU  compose  a  portion  of  the  snperannuation 
fund ;  is  not  that  the  case  already  ? — I  alluded 
to  the  whole  of  the  fines ;  the  aiagistrates  may 
give  any  portion  of  the  fines  which  they  like ;  it 
IB  discretionaiy  with  the  oonunitting  justice. 

155.  Whether  he  appropriates  the  fines  charge- 
able for  drunkenness  to  the  fund  or  not ? — i^, 
he  may  give  any  portion  of  it  he  likes  to  the 
auperannuation  fund ;  it  is  quite  discretionary ; 
none  of  these  rules  are  compulsory. 

1 56.  But,  previously  to  the  pa^ng  of  the  pre- 
sent Laceasing  Act,  there  were  no  fines  imposed 
for  drunkenness ;  it  was  amply  optional  upon  the 
part  of  offenders  to  contribute  or  otherwise,  and 
at  that  time  the  moneys  were  contributed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  police,  which  went  to  the  police 
supeiunnuation  fund  ? — Yes. 

157.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  those  contribu-. 
tione  have  decreased  since  the  passing  of  the  new 
Act,  or  otherwise  ? — I  should  rather  think  they 
have  increased. 

158.  Yon  told  the  Coiamittee  that  in  some 
parts  the  police  were  enlisted  at  the  age  of  18  or 
19 ;  what  sort  of  police  do  men  of  that  age  make ; 
do  you  consider  that  too  youn£? — I  think  it 
womd  be  better  that  they  shouM  be  20  or  21 
years  oface ;  they  wenld  have  more  discretion. 

159.  Would  you  limit  the  age  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  limit  the  age,  but  in  some 
places  they  cannot  get  men  to  fill  up  their  foroeb 
unless  they  take  them  at  18  or  19. 

ISO.  Do  you  find  that  those  very  young  men 
make  efficient  officers  ? — I  think  that  eventually 
they  make  very  good  police  officers. 

161.  Would  yon  advise  applying  the  same  age 
for  enUstiag  men  in  boroughs  as  now  exists  in 
counties ;  t£at  is  to  say,  that  in  counties  men  are 
not  allowed  to  enlist  after  35  years  of  age,  but  in 
boroughs  they  may  enlist  at  any  period  ? — Yes, 
^btj  maj  not  enlist  in  counties  after  35  years  of 
age ;  but  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  youth 
at  which  they  may  enlist  in  countaes. 

162.  Can  yoa  tell  the  Committee  anything 
with  reference  to  the  average  pay  of  the  police 
in  counties  ? — The  pay  varies  very  mudi  in  each 
county. 

A  4  163.  Does 
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Mr.  Gourley — continued. 
163.  Does  the  rate  of  pay  vary  also  in  boroughs? 
.^"7"  .]      — It  varies  in  boroughs  too. 
30  April  jg^^  jj^  y^^  think  it  would  be  better  to  have 

one  uniform  rate^  or  to  leave  it  to  each  county 
and  to  each  borough  to  fix  their  own  rate  ? — I  do 
not  think  you  could  fix  an  uniform  rate  ;  in  the 
mining  counties  the  rate  of  wages  given  to  the 
working  people  is  so  much  higher  than  it  is  in 
the  agricultural  counties. 

165.  Iherefore  you  would  leave  the  system 
with  regard  to  pay  as  it  is  at  present? — I  think 
you  must  leave  it  to  the  counties  to  decide  what 
pay  it  is  desirable  to  give  in  their  respective 
counties. 

166.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  with  re- 
ference to  what  capitalised  fund  would  be 
required,  say,  for  a  solvent  fund  for  50  men ;  you 
have  told  tiie  Committee  how  you  would  raise 
the  fund,  have  you  made  that  calculation  ? — My 
own  impression  is  that  from  80 1,  to  100  /.  per 
head  capitalised  would  be  required. 

167.  That  is  to  say,  for  60  men  you  would  re- 
quire to  capitalise  a  sum  of  between  4,000  /.  and 
5,000  /.  ?— I  should  say  so. 

168.  You  stated  that  you  had  not  gone  into 
Dr.  Farr's  suggestions  ? — No,  I  have  not  seen 
his  report,  but  my  general  impression  is  that  it 
would  require  not  less  than  80  /.  per  head. 

169.  What  is  your  opinion  with  reference  to 
the  effect  of  a  fair  solvent  superannuation  fund 
in  respect  of  the  force ;  would  it  be  a  means  of 
giving  us  better  men  than  we  have  at  present  ? 
— It  would  be  the  means  of  making  the  force 
more  popular,  and  of  making  men  stay  in  the 
service  who  now  go  floating  about  for  other  ser- 
vices, that  is,  particularly  after  they  have  had 
some  little  service.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
inducement  to  them  to  remain  in  the  service, 
provided  the  pensions  were  made  certain. 

170.  You  would  make  the  scale  compulsory 
rather  than  optional,  as  at  present  ? —  I  would 
make  all  those  scales  of  pensions  which  I  have 
stated  in  my  paper  compulsory  upon  completing 
those  periods  of  service. 

171.  When  the  men  enter  the  force  I  suppose 
the  fact  of  their  not  having  a  certainty  makes 
them  indifferent  whether  they  remain  in  the  force 
or  not  ? — I  think  many  men  after  they  have  been 
in  the  force  a  little  time,  if  they  can  g«t  a  better 
rate  of  wage,  will  go,  and  there  would  be  an 
inducement  to  stay  if  they  thought  there  was  a 
certainty  of  pension. 

172.  Do  you  think  it  wonld  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  employ  the  police  as  aids  to  the 
sanitary  officers  in  the  samtary  work  of  boroughs 
and  counties,  with  a  view  of  giving  them  extra 
pay  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  solvency  of 
the  superannuation  fund? — I  think  the  police 
have  plenty  to  do  without  taking  the  sanitary 
work  upon  them. 

173.  You  think  the  sanitary  work  would  inter- 
fere with  their  present  work? — I  think  so;  I  think 
they  have  ample  to  do  without  undertaking  that. 

174.  You  think  that  that  would  interfere  with 
their  regular  duties  ? — I  do. 

175.  Have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  the 
existiug  system  of  administration  either  in  the 
horoughorin  the  counties ;  for  instance,  the  watch 
committee,  as  the  authority  in  the  boroughs,  and 
tlie  justices  in  the  counties  ? — I  have  not  received 
any  complaints  firom  the  men  with  reference  to 
the  administration  of  the  duties  by  the  watch 
committee. 


Mr.  ScourJUld. 

176-8.  You  have  stated  how  the  money  whick 
is  put  aside  for  the  superannuation  fund  is  in- 
vested,  but  suppose  they  want  an  actual  sum  of 
money  to  pay  a  penmon,  where  would  that  money 
come  from  ? — There  is  always  a  balance  to  pay 
pensions;  they  are  paid  out  01  the  annual  receipta> 

Mr.  Cotes. 

179.  I  understood  you  .to  make  it,  as  one  of 
your  recommendations,  that  p^sions  should  run 
from  one  force  to  another  ? — When  a  man  is  taken 
from  one  force  to  another  for  promotion,.!  recom- 
mended that  his  service  should  be  allowed  in  the 
force  he  was  taken  from ;  that  is,  if  he  is  taken 
with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  authorities 
receiving  him. 

180.  You  told  the  Committee,  in  answer  to 
another  question,  that  the  rate  of  pay  in  the  dif- 
ferent counties  was  very  different  ? — The  rates  of 
pay  vary  in  different  counties. 

181.  And  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  the 
rate  of  pay  in  some  of  the  larger  boroughs  is  still 
very  much  higher  than  in  any  coimty? — Some  of 
the  larger  boroughs  are  higher. 

182.  Does  it  strike  you  that  if  pensions  may 
run  from  one  force  to  another  a  man  mi^  serve  for 
a  considerable  time  at  a  lower  rate  of  pay,  and 
thus  entitle  himself  to  receive  a  lower  rate  of 
pension  at  the  end  of  his  service,  and  that  if  he 
changes  to  a  higher  paid  force  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  higher  rate  of  pension? — Yes ;  a  man 
looks  to  all  that  in  changing  from  one  force  to 
another. 

183.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable, 
in  the  interests  of  the  police  force,  that  they 
should  so  change  ? — I  did  not  say  I  thought  it 
was  desirable  that  they  should  so  change,  but 
say,  for  instance,  a  borough  advertises  for  a  chief 
officer,  generally,  speaking  some  superintendent 
or  inspector  of  a  county  force  would  apply  for  the 
vacant  place. 

184.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  superior  offi- 
cers, but  of  officers  of  any  rank  ? — The  pension 
fund  does  not  go  with  him ;  it  is  not  transferred 
from  one  force  to  another. 

185.  But  I  understand  you  to  suggest  that  if 
he  serves  in  one  county  force  for  14  years  he 
might  go  into  a  borough  force  and  serve  there  at 
the  higher  rate  of  pay  given  by  the  borough,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  his  time  those  14  years  would 
count  for  pension  at  the  rate  of  half  the  number 
of  years'  service  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  that  any 
person  going  into  another  force  should  only  be 
acceptoa  into  that  borough  force  provided  his 
service  is  accepted  with  the  full  permission  of  the 
authorities  of  tlie  borough  or  of  the  county  ma- 
gistrates. 

Chairman. 

186.  The  law  at  present  is  expressed  in  the 
22  &  23  Vict,  in  which  it  is  stated  in  sec- 
tion 19,  "  In  order  to  provide  the  most  meri- 
torious and  fit  men  to  till  the  superior  ranks  in 
the  police,  any  constable  or  officer  promoted  from 
one  force  to  another,  either  of  a  county  or  a 
borough,  who  shall  have  served  in  his  last  force 
for  a  period  of  seven  years,  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of-saperannuation,  reckon  as  service  in  the  force 
to  which  he  is  promoted  one-half  of  tlie  period  of 
his  previous  service,  provided  that  the  promotion 
be  made  in  the  case  of  a  county  constable  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  chief  constable,  with  the 

sanction 
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Chairman — continued. 

sanction  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  borough  constable  on  the  recom- 
mendatioa  of  the  head  constable  of  the  borough. 


Chairman — continued.  Csptaui 

with  the  sanction  of  the  council,  and  that  in  both  ■^*  WHlis^ 

eases  the  service  be  formally  certified  at  the  time  "T~  - 

of  promotion  "  ?— Yes,  that  is  so.  ^o  Apru 


Colonel  C.  A.  Cobbe,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

187.  You  are  Inspector  of  the  Midland  Divi- 
uon  of  England,  are  yon  not? — I  am. 

188.  You  have  heard  the  previous  examina- 
tion ? — ^I  have. 

189.  And  your  attention  has  also  been  called 
in  your  division  to  the  fact  of  these  superannua- 
tion funds  and  their  condition? — It  has;  for 
many  years  we  have  been  perpetually  reporting. 
My  predecessor.  General  Cartwright,  reportwl 
upon  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  funds  in 
1863,  1864,  1865, 1866,  1867,  and  1868.  I  was 
then  appointed,  and  in  1869, 1870,  1871,  1872, 
1873,  and  1874,  I  have  successively  referred  to 
those  funds. 

190.  In  referring  to  them,  and  reporting  upon 
them  as  nn8atisfactory,'have  you  formed  any  con- 
clusions as  to  the  reasons  wmch  have  led  to  that 
result  ? — Yes.  ■ 

191.  Will  you  state  them  to  the  Committee? 
— ^With  r^ard  to  the  bad  state  of  the  funds,  it 
would  be  owing  very  much  to  the  fact,  that  many 
of  the  counties  did  not  pay  enough  attention  at 
the  first  to  the  littie  supplements,  and  now  they 
are  getting  in  the  full  iorce  of  the  pensions.  You 
must  divide  the  'funds  of  the  county  forces  into 
two  classes,  those  that  were  estabUshed  before 
1856,  and  those  that  were  established  after  1856, 
because  the  Act  then  came  in  to  make  the 
establishment  of  police  compulsory.  A  great 
number  of  forces  in  my  district  were  established 
before  1856,  and  most  of  them  are  in  a  bad  state; 
ihat  is  to  say,  tiiat  their  disbursements  are  more 
tiian  their  receipts. 

192.  That  is  to  say,  the  forces  that  were 
already  in  existence  before  the  fund  was  created 
natur«Jly  suffer  from  the  men  coining  sooner 
upon  the  contributions  ? — As  regards  those  forces 
that  were  established  in  1839  and  1 840,  the  Act 
of  the  3rd  &  4th  Victoria  was  already  in 
operation,  so  that  they  ran  with  them. 

193.  Do  I  understand  that  in  all  cases,  with 
the  establishment  of  a  force,  there  has  always 
been  a  fund  for  superannuation  purposes? — For 
general  purposes  for  the  counties. 

194.  But  that  subsequentiy  to  1856,  that  has 
taken  a  more  definite  form? — New  forces  have 
come  in,  and  we  can  hardly  tell  yet  how  they 
will  work  out,  as  they  have  only  been  in  existence 
18  or  19  years  ;  they  are  all  making  money. 

195.  Do  you  believe  that  the  principle  upon 
which  those  forces,  either  created  before  or  sub- 
sequently to  that  year,  proceed,  is  a  sound  one  ? 
— 'No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

196.  That  is  to  say,  their  receipts  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  whatmay  ultimately  come  upon 
tiiem  in  the  shape  of  pensions? — No,  I  think 
not. 

197.  Have  you  any  su^estion  to  make  to  the 
Committee  with  regard  to  an  alteration  for 
strengthening  such  nmds  ? — ^I  agree  with  what 
Captain  Wilfis  has  mentioned  entirely,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dealing  with  weights  and  mea- 
sures. 

198.  Upon  what  ground  do  you  differ  with 
0.94. 


Chairman  — continued. 

regard  to  that? — It  is  an  exceptional  duty  to 
superintend  them,  and  there  is  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament relating  to  them,  which  says  that  the 
fees  go  with  the  weights  and  measures. 

199.  And  you  would  make  the  powers  which 
are  discretionary  with  the  magistrates  in  certain 
cases  absolute  ? — Yes. 

200.  Until  a  fund  had  arrived  at  a  position  in 
which  its  annual  income  waa  sufficient  to  main- 
tain its  scale  of  pensions  ? — That  would  depend 
upon  what  you  would  consider  sufficient  capitaL 

201.  Have  you  considered  that  point  ? — Yes, 
I  think  that  70  /.  per  head  capitalised  would  be 
sufficient  for  any  fund  of  ordinary  county  strength, 
with  the  supplement  Captain  Willis  has  men- 
tioned. 

202.  That  is  to  say,  in  counties,  70 1,  would  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  fund  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  sufficient  for  capitalising. 

203.  Would  that  depend  upon  the  time  at 
which  you  began  to  create  your  fund? — Yes, 
from  the  very  beginning. 

.  204.  With  regiurd  to  boroughs,  have  you  formed 
any  opinion  as  to  what  amount  should  be  capi- 
talised in  their  cases  ? — Some  of  the  boroughs 
are  so  small  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them 
solvent. 

205.  Then  you  also  would  make  a  distinction 
between  the  larger  boroughs  and  the  small  ones  ? 
— You  cannot  maintain  the  fund  in  small  bo- 
roughs ;  it  is  impossible  to  be  done ;  I  am  referring 
to  boroughs  under  25,000  or  30,000  population. 

206.  What  force  in  a  borough  would  represent 
a  sufficient  fund  to  keep  it  solvent ;  it  has  been 
stated  that  a  force  of  20  men  in  a  borough  might 
maintain  a  solvent  fund ;  do  you  agree  with  mat 
sta^ment  ? — I  differ  from  that. 

207.  What  should  you  say  as  a  minimum  ? — I 
think  30  is  the  lowest  number  you  could  have. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

208.  You  think  that  a  force  of  30  men  is  the 
lowest  that  could  maintain  a  solvent  fund? — 
Yes,  supplemented  by  a  scale  of  fines  and  con- 
tributions such  as  has  been  already  suggested. 

Chairman. 

209.  What  would  you  suggest  with  regard  to 
other  boroughs  under  the  existing  state  of  the 
law  which  leaves  them  as  separate  forces  ? — The 
rates  must  pay  for  them. 

210.  Would  it  be  possible  to  group  the  boroughs 
togetiier  in  a  county  ? — It  must  be  done  by  a 
pouoe  fund,  otherwise  I  do  not  see  how  the 
authority  could  act. 

211.  It  would  practically  be  impossible  to  work 
it  under  the  present  constitution  of  the  borough 
forces  in  small  boroughs,  would  it  not  ? — I 
think  so. 

212.  Supposing  you  believe  that  the  institu- 
tion of  a  superannuation  fund  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  force  in  the  way  of  making  it  efficient, 
would  it  not  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  small 
boroughs,  who  would  practically  have  to  get  men 
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Colonel  Chairman — oontinaed. 

C  A.Cotife.  'inthout  this  saperanniuilion  fund  as  an  induce- 
.     .1      ment  ? — Our  opinion  is  that  the  existence  of  small 
J  8757       boroughs  is  very  iBJudicions  for  the  service ;  I 
do  not  see  what  u  to  be  said  about  that  point. 

213.  At  present  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
rates  are  really  the  background  of  it  all? — 
Quite  so. 

214.  Do  you  think  that  if  all  those  contri- 
butions were  paid  into  the  funds  of  the  respective 
^stricts  in  counties  into  the  police  rate,  and  in 
boroughs  into  the  borough  rate  ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  all  those  contributions  &om  fines,  drawbacks 
in  sickness,  and  cast-off  clothing,  were  paid  into 
those  rates,  and  the  pensions  were  charged  directy 
upon  the  rates,  there  would  be  any  disadvantage 
in  that  ? — It  would  be  a  very  great  disadvantage 
to  the  constables. 

215.  As  I  understand  you,  those  pensions 
are  practically  a  charge  direct  upon  the  rates, 
altiiongh  in  many  instances,  from  the  creation  of 
this  fund,  there  is  a  sort  of  intervention  between 
ihe  rates  and  the  police  ;  and  whereas  now  the 
rates  have  to  back  up  the  funds  when  deficient, 
and  are  mulcted  themselves  by  oontributioiis 
which  would  otherwise  go  to  them,  but  which  now 
go  to  this  fund ;  if  a  fund  became  bankrupt,  and 
the  pensions  fell  upon  the  rates,  do  you  thmk  the 
men  themselves  would  be  really  in  a  worse  poa- 
tion  ? — No,  I  tiank  it  would  be  about  tiie  same 
if  the  men  gottiie  money. 

216.  The  men  are  a  cnarge  upon  a  fnnd  which 
has  the  rates  to  sustain  it  if  it  is  deficient?— If 
the  men  get  the  money,  it  is  immaterial  to  them 
where  it  oomea  from,  even  if  the  Government 
paid  it. 

217.  Do  y^ou  suppose  the  men  would  be  in  any 
worse  position  if  the  funds  were  abolished,  and 
tiie  rates  were  responsible  for  every  pension  ? — 
I  think  they  would  be  very  much  worse  off. 

218.  Do  you  think  the  magistrates  or  borough 
authorities  would  look  with  more  care  at  a  charge 
up(m  the  rates  tiian  the  county  authorities  would  ? 
— In  the  boroughs  they  would ;  the  fund  has  not 
yet  come  to  bankruptcy  in  the  oonnties. 

Mr.  Grourley. 

219.  Would  a  charge  for  superannuation  pur- 
poses upon  the  rates  lead  to  a  reduction  of  the 
wages  also  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

220.  At  present  the  men  contribute  2^  per 
cent,  of  their  wages  towards  the  superannuation 
fund  for  their  pensions;  if  the  pensions  should  be- 
come chargeable  upon  the  rates,  would  not  tiie 
authorities  reduce  their  wages? — They  could 
not  do  it  at  present. 

Chairman. 

22 1.  The  question  of  wages  is  a  question  which 
depends  upon  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  district?  — 

It  IS. 

222.  Practically,  that  must  rule  the  poKce  rate 
ofwa^;  you  cannot  get  men  to  enlist  in  your 
force  if  they  can  get  a  higher  rate  of  wage  out- 
side of  it  ? — That  is  so. 

223.  The  only  question  with  regard  to  til  is 
superannuation  fund  and  the  ultimate  pension  is 
that  it  acts  as  a  supplement  to  the  wages  in  the 
way  of  muntaining  tne  efficiency  of  your  force  ? 
—That  is  so. 

224.  And  is  a  better  supplement,  in  your 
opinion,  than  a  direct  rise  of  wages? — Very 
much  so. 

225.  Inasmodi  as  a  direct  rise  of  wages  merely 
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means  the  spending  by  the  man  of  liie  amouat 
which  he  receives  when  he  reeetvea  it,  whereas 
the  idea  of  apension  presents  to  his  mindthe  pros- 
pect of  future  provision? — Quite  so.  Another 
point  is,  that  if  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  wage,  with- 
out prospect  of  superannuation,  there  is  no  induce- 
ment for  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  force  for 
some  years  to  remain  in  it. 

226.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  superannuation 
fund,  being  an  inducement  to  a  c(»itinuanoe  of 
service,  diminishes  tiie  rate  of  wage  rather  than 
otherwise  ? — Y^,  I  think  so. 

227.  Do  the  men  complain  at  all  about -tibe 
contributions  which  they  aire  expected  to  make 
to  the  fund  ? — lliey  say  that  they  think  it  very 
hard  that  tiiey  should  be  obliged  topayaeertein 
contribution  and  have  no  certainty  whatever  d 
getting  any  result. 

228.  As  I -understand,  they  complain  of  having 
to  contribute  to  a  fund  upon  mhaaa.  they  are  Ira 
to  believe  they  will  have  an  ultiawte  claim  to 
pension,  and  that  when  they  have  omnpkted  the 
term  of  their  service  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
recommendation  of  their  claef  constabie,  and 
then  they  have  to  go  befbre  the  nuwistratee  or 
the  watcn  committees  of  liie  borou^s,  with  re- 
gard to  the  amount  that  will  be  given  to  them  ? 
— That  is  so. 

229.  And  they  ask  that  as  they  oontribnte  to 
the  fund  they  should  be  entitled  to  a  fixed  scale 
after  a  fixed  term  of  service  ? — Exactiy  so ;  that 
is  one  grievance. 

230.  Do  you  think  that  the  qnestion  of  age, 
which  at  present  exists,  should  enter  into  any 
such  future  scale  ? — I  think  no  man  should  count 
service  until  he  is  21. 

231.  You  w(Hild  fix  a  limit? — ^Tes,  a  man  may- 
join  earlier,  but  I  would  not  allow  him  to  cooat 
service  until  he  is  21. 

232.  What  do  you  think  should  be  the  length 
of  service  in  the  force  ? — Seeing  tiie  men  that  I 
see  around,  my  impression  is  malt  the  common 
constables  and  eerjeants  who  are  always  patiol- 
ing  have  pretty  nearly  done  all  &ey  can  do  in 
SO  years,  and  25  years  would  be  tiie  outside. 

233.  Do  you  mean  that  a  man  enlisting  at  21, 
when  he  has  arrived  at  t^ie  age  of  46,  has,  prao- 
tically,  served  so  long  that  he  is  no  longer  aa 
active  and  efficient  constable? — I  tiiink  so.  I 
think  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  go  if  Iw  felt 
unequal  to  continuing  on. 

234.  Then  wouki  you  put  him  npon  half-pay? 
— Yes,  cr  whatever  scale  was  fixed  npon. 

235.  Do  you  believe  tiiat  a  laige  number  of 
men  would  avail  themselves  of  that  arrangement? 
— Not  very  many. 

236.  Do  you  think  that  the  indncements  of 
promotion  in  the  service  and  a  hi^ier  rate  of  re- 
muneration would  induce  them  to  continue,  even 
after  25  years,  if  they  felt  themselves  efficient  ? 
— ^I  think  so. 

237.  Do  you  think  it  is  advaatt^eons,  or  otiier- 
wise,  that  a  man  discharged  from  a  county  fcnx^, 
say,  at  46,  on  half-pay,  should  be  able  to  go  and 
join  a  borough  force  uid  serve  there  ? — 1  do  not 
see  how  he  could. 

238.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  in  the 
present  regulations,  is  there  ? — I  think  the  ia- 
spector  would  strike  him  ^as  not  being  a  fit  man. 

239.  But  I  ima^e  that  afier  25  years'  ser- 
vice, if  he  had  a  right  to  claim  a  penaon,  he 
might  go  even  when  he  was  a  fit  man  ? — It  might 
be  80. 

240   Then 
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240.  Thea  he  would  be  entitled  to  enlist  in  a 
borou^foroe? — ^Ualwe  iiiat  sjsten  is  altered; 
as  it  ia  at  praaeat  ke  woukL 

241.  In  tiie  eoatribotion  which  is  made  by  the 
men  at  present,  is  there  aar  difference  made  as 
between  the  different  ranks  of  the  men? — I 
think,  in  Easez,  there  is,  bat  that  is  Terj  ex- 
ceptional. 

242.  Is  it  not  the  case  also  in  Kent  ? — I  think 
it  is  onhr  in  Essex.  In  Hertfiordahire  they  have 
also  a  dmerent  system. 

d43.  In  the  payment  of  pennons  would  ytm 
make  any  difference  ? — It  should  be  eompulmy 
to  contribute  2^  per  cent  of  tiie  pay. 

244.  Would  you  make  that  contribution  general 
upon  all  ranks? — I  would,  and  it  is  general  at 
present. 

246.  With  regard  to  tiie  chief  constables,  diey. 
can  draw  pensions  from  the  county  or  borough, 
but  they  do  not  contribute  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — The 
chief  constable  of  a  counly  is  chargeable  upon 
the  police  rate,  and  he  does  not  contribute.  With 
regard  to  the  head  constable,  by  the  28  "Vict 
c.  35,  it*was  settled  that  he  was  to  contribute. 

246.  Upon  what  scale  does  he  contribute  ? — 
Upon  the  same  scale  as  the  men ;  they  all  pay 
the  same  rate. 

247.  With  regard  to  the  scale  of  pension  be- 
tween 15  and  25  years'  service,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  pensioners  should  occasional^ 
report  themselTCS  for  the  re-consideration  of  their 
pensions ;  has  that  suggestion  erer  occurred  to 
you? — ^That  is  only  under  the  Modified  Pennon 
Act,  28  Vict.  0.  35.  There  has  been  a  Modified 
Pension  Act  passed  recently,  under  which  the 
men  are  bound  to  come  up  from  time  to  time, 
and  if  they  are  found  fit  for  service  they  go  on 
again  in  their  old  ^ace ;  they  take  up  all  the 
service  they  have  lost,  and  count  that,  out  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  of  the  old  pensioners  do  so. 

248.  Sa{^>osing  Pariiament  should  establirii  a 
new  rate,  such  as  you  suggest,  should  it  be  one 
of  the  conditions  that  a  man  when  in  receipt  of  a 

Knsion  for  a  diort  term  <^  service  should  be 
und  to  report  himself  occasionally,  so  that  a  re- 
consideration of  his  state  might  be  taken  ? — No, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

249.  To  your  knowledge,  is  there  any  system 
by  which  superannuation  of  police  is  met  in  Eng- 
liuid  beyond  the  fund  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  insor- 
ance,  or  otherwise? — No ;  there  is  no  insurance, 
I  think,  in  England ;  there  is  in  Scotland,  I 
believe. 

250.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  point  as 
one  bearing  upcm  this  question,  whether  a  system 
of  insurance  nught  not  be  established  ? — It  oc- 
curred to  me  when  I  read  the  evidence  of  the 
Scotch  Committee  (rf'  1868,  but  if  these  funds  are 
kept  up  in  the  way  it  is  proposed,  I  think  they 
would  be  solvoit.  Leicestershire  began  by  put- 
ting in  fines  and  fees  for  services  illegally,  but 
they  have  succeeded  in  keeping  up  their  fund. 

251.  Do  you  think  that  m  the  cases  in  which 
those  fines  were  so  applied,  the  fund  would  really 
be  self-supporting  ? — I  think  so. 

252.  At  the  present  moment  many  of  the 
large  boroughs  are  not  in  a  very  good  condition? 
— The  larger  boroughs  are  pretty  good,  but  the 
smaller  ones  are  not.  I  have  only  two  very  large 
boroughs  in  my  district 

253.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  idea  of 
what  has  principally  led  to  that  insolvency  of  the 
funds  ? — In  boroughs  it  is  different  from  counties ; 

0.94. 
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the  borough  funds  were  established  in  1859 ;  the  (^'^'  Cobbt. 
police  forces  were  established  long  before,  and       — T"- 
all  of  a  sudden  there  came  a  hefq>  of  men  upon     ^^87? 
these  funds,  and  many  of  them  were  swamped  at  ' 

once ;  the  smaller  ones  certainly  were.  Birming- 
ham, for  example,  has  now  a  fund  of  nearly 
14,000  /. ;  that  IS  at  the  rate  of  40  /.  per  head  of 
itsfnroe. 

254.  That  has  very  much  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion <^  pensioning  at  a  given  age,  because  in  a 
lonff-established  ferce,  naturally  ue  men  arrive 
at  that  1^  before  the  fund  has  had  years  enough 
over  its  head  to  meet  the  claiins ;  is  not  that  so  ? 
— The  discontent  of  the  men  arises  from  the 
claims  for  service,  irrespective  of  age. 

255.  But  it  very  mucn  turns  upon  die  question 
of  age;. with  r^ard  to  those  frarcee  which  you 
just  now  mentioned  as  having  got  into  difficulty, 
that  arose  from  the  fact  that  those  men  having 
kmg  euKsted,  had  arrived  in  large  numbers  at 
the  1^  of  60,  shortly  after  the  fund  was  estab- 
Ushed;  and  if  there  Imd  been  a  lengthened  period 
of  service,  they  would  not  have  completed  their 
25  years'  service? — They  entered  die  service 
generally  older  in  those  days ;  there  are  very  few 
moi  above  60  in  my  divirion. 

256.  Can  you  give  the  Ccmmittee  any  idea  <^ 
how  many  th«re  are  above  60  ? — I  have  4,500 
men  in  my  division,  and  striking  off  the  chief 
constables,  there  are  raily  48  in  the  whole  of 
those  who  are  above  60,  and  only  16  of  those 
are  eonstaUes ;  the  rest  are  c^Kcers,  six  of  them 
beii^  Serjeants. 

257.  Is  there  any  other  si^gestion  whidi  yoa 
would  wish  to  make  to  the  Committee  ? — I  diould 
like  to  be  examined  with  regard  to  reclaming 
service. 

258.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  have  a  just 
chum  to  mek  that  they  may  count  thnr  whcde 
service  when  they  are  promoted  ? — ^Yes,  I  do ;  it 
is  for  the  good  of  the  service ;  no  boron^is  ever 
appoint  the  chief  officers  firom  their  own  force ; 
tney  seek  them  fnxn  other  forces,  and  perhaps  it 
is  desirable.  Gidag  from  one  force  to  another  a 
man  loses  a  great  quantity  of  service  by  oidy 
counting  h^,  and  he  must  have  been  seven  years 
in  the  last  force.  If  vou  count  the  fiill  service 
instead  of  counting  half,  that  would  answer  the 
purpose. 

259.  Would  the  boronriis  be  willing  under 
those  circumstances  to  adc^t  such  an  arrange- 
ment?— It  is  conditiomd  upon  the  agreement; 
they  have  to  make  an  agreement  at  the  time. 

260.  But  at  present  it  is  optional,  is  it  not  ? — 
They  are  all  anxious  for  it. 

261.  But  for  the  efficiency  of  the  service  you 
think  a  man's  churn  to  take  his  whole  poision 
with  him  into  a  new  force  ought  to  be  allowed  ? 
— Yes,  ahhouch  he  may  take  it  now  he  grumbles 
afterwards  and  is  dissatisfied,  because  he  counts  - 
only  half  of  his  service  instead  of  the  whole. 

262.  And '  yon  think  that  the  borough  which 
seeks  his  services  would  really  get  in  the  man 
and  his  services  an  equivalent  for  the  amount 
which  it  has  to  pay  for  them  ? — Yes,  I  think  so 
in  most  cases. 

263.  Is  not  that  an  arrangement  which  might 
be  left  to  the  two  parties  ?— Except  that  I  would 
aher  the  half  service  to  the  full  service. 

264.  But  even  if  you  took  away  half  service, 
a  man  need  not  leave  one  force  to  go  to  another  ? 
— But  it  is  very  demraUe  that  he  should. 

265.  Would  not  the  necessities  of  die  borough 
b2  lead 
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a  A.  Cobbe.  Y^  ^^^  ^^  contract  with  him  for  the  foil  term 

30  April      if  it  was  necessary  for  the  good  of  their  service 

1875.        for  them  to  have  the  best  man  they  could  get  ? 

— But  he  could  not  do  so,  unless  the  lav  allowed 

him,  and  the  borough   authorities    change    so 

ofiten. 

266.  But  supposing  there  was  no  regulation  at 
all,  he  might  refuse  to  take  service  under  the 
borough  authority,  unless  they  allowed  him  his 
full  pension? — But  they  could  not  by  Ae  Act 
allow  him  his  foil  service. 

267.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  would 
wish  to  mention  to  the  Committee  ? — There  was 
a  case  at  Peterborough ;  the  county  was  broken 
up  by  the  establishment  of  the  force  at  the  town 
of  Peterborough,  and  a  number  of  men  were  dis- 
charged, 14  I  think,  and  those  men  had  contri- 
buted all  through.  The  magistrates  are  perfectly 
willine  to  compensate  if  they  can,  but  the  law  is 
80  weak  and  so  inefficient  that  the  men  are  turned 
adrift  and  they  get  into  other  forces,  and  they 
count  nei^er  service  nor  gratuity  nor  anything 
else ;  that  is  about  to  happen  in  another  place, 
namely,  Leamington,  with  which  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

268.  What  proportion  would  they  have  been 
entitled  to  under  the  1852  scale  ? — They  would 
have  been  entitled  to  17-25thB,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  but  they  were  not  unfit  by  medical 
certificate ;  those  cases  should  be  arranged  for  I 
think,  because  they  may  happen  any  day  ;  I  think 
that  they  should  carry  their  services  with  them. 

269.  But  before  a  man  retir'es  upon  half-pay, 
and  with  pensions  for  intermediate  service,  is  it 
not  dearable  that  there  should  be  a  very  strict 
medical  examination  to  prevent  anything  like 
malingering  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

270.  I  think  yon  were  for  a  long  time  chief 
constable  of  a  county  ? — Yes,  in  YoAshire. 

271.  From  that  experience  you  are  able  to 
speak  of  the  feeling  of  tiie  men  very  oonfidentiy? 
— I  am  more  able  to  do  so  now  sinpe  I  became 
inspector,  as  in  Yorkshire  we  were  systematically 
all  as  certun  of  getting  a  pension  as  we  were  of 
getting  our  pay. 

272.  Was  that  under  the  Act  ? — I  always  re- 
commended it,  and  the  magistrates  were  ^ways 
ready  tOCTant  it. 

273.  When  a  man  joins  the  force,  you  do  not 
think  that  he  is  influenced  by  the  tiionght  of  a 
pension  ? — Not  the  slightest  by  the  thought  of 
superannuation,  as  far  as  he  personally  is  con- 
cerned, but  it  has  a  most  material  effect  with  re- 
gard to  the  police  officers  themselves ;  I  know  of 
no  instance  m  which  the  police  get  recruits  or 
are  at  all  an  element  of  recruiting. 

274.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  pension? — Yes ;  I  heard  a  police  superin- 
tendent say  that  he  had  two  sons  who  would  join 

•  the  force  to-morrow  if  there  was  any  certainty  of 
pension,  but  that  nothing  should  induce  them  to 
enter  it  now,  as  they  might  be  turned  adrift  to- 
morrow. 

275.  Without  that  certainty  of  pension  your 
men  wiU  not  become  recruiting  serjeants  for  the 
force  ?->'The  men  say  that  the  men  who  enlist 
now  are  nothing  like  the  men  who  used  to  join. 

276.  They  are  not  serviceable  men  ? — There  is 
not  stuff  enough  in  them ;  there  is  not  enough 
age. 

277.  I  suppose  that  very  much  depends  upon 
the  rate  of  wage  in  the  district«,.does  it  not,  and 
the  inducements  that  there  are  to  strong  and 
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healtiiy  men  to  go  and  offer  their  services  else- 
where ? — In  some  coimties  they  get  very  good 
men  still,  but  in  some  of  the  changeable  counties, 
like  Staffordshire,  and  near  Birmingham,  I  do  not 
think  the  men  are  the  proper  sort ;  they  are  too 
young  when  they  join. 

278.  You  attribute  that  partly  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  the  same  inducement  to  the  officers 
of  the  force  to  describe  the  force  as  popular  as 
there  would  be  with  the  idterations  you  have 
suggested? — No,_  there  ia  no  one  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the  police ;  they  are  turned  out  now 
just  to  crawl  away  and  die  when  there  is  not  a 
bit  more  work  len  in  them. 

Colonel  Dyolt. 

279.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  although  in 
your  district  there  is  no  county  fund  at  present 
insolvent,  you  think  that  ultimately  they  will 
become  insolvent?  —  It  must  be  so,  in  the 
very  face  of  things;  they  are  eating  tiieir  ct^ital 
now. 

280.  Now  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  the 
county  of  Stafford  ? — That  is  in  a  good  con- 
dition. 

281.  The  county  of  Stafford  has  the  largest 
numerical  force  in  your  entire  district,  has  it  not? 
— Yes,  it  has. 

^  282.  The  chief  constable  reports  in  the  mar- 
ginal note  that  the  fund  is  now  solvent,  and  he 
believes  that  it  will  continue  solvent,  notwith- 
standing that  they  do  not  receive  fees,  and  fines, 
and  penalties,  in  me  event  of  the  police  being  in- 
formers, but  that  those  fines  and  penalties  arc 
credited  to  the  police  rate,  and  not  to  the  super- 
anuation  fund  ? — That  is  so. 

283.  I  understood  you  also  to  say  that  you 
thought  no  force  under  30  men  could  maintain  a 
solvent  fund,  unless  supplemented  by  penalties 
and  fines  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  think. 

284.  Will  you  tell  me  how  many  boroughs  you 
have  in  your  district? — I  have  46  separate 
boroughs,  and  24  consolidated  boroughs. 

285.  I  believe  of  those  46  boroughs,  there  are 
only  two  which  are  not  solvent?  —  There  is 
Boston,  Kings  Lynn,  and  Banbuiy ;  Boston  was 
exhausted  long  since,  and  Maldon  does  not 
subscribe. 

286.  Maldon  and  Banbury  have  no  fund 
whatever?  —  They  have  not;  Southwold  has 
only  one  man;  Pwllheli  does  not  subscribe; 
there  is  only  one  man  there.  Now,  reverting  to 
Staffordshire ;  Staffordshire  is  an  exceptional 
county ;  it  has  very  large  funds,  it  has  at  the 
rate  of  70  /.  a  man ;  it  has  a  fund  of  38,000  Ly 
though  it  was  established  in  1842,  but  there  are 
more  changes  take  place  in  Staffordshire  than  in 
almost  any  other  county  amongst  the  men,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  fewer  of  them  come  to 
be  pensioners  than  in  any  other  county ;  if  you 
take  Norfolk,  where  the  fund  was  established  at 
the  same  time,  there  are  49  pensioners,  whereas 
in  Staffordshire  there  are  only  39 ;  the  changes 
in  Staffordshire  are  nearly  20  per  cent,  every 
year,  so  that  they  do  not  come  to  be  pensioners ; 
under  those  circumstances  Staffordshire,  I  think, 
is  likely  to  keep  solvent. 

287.  I  think  you  stated  that,  in  your  opinion, 
no  force  under  30  men  could  keep  solvent  unless 
supplemented  by  fines  and  fees.  Now  you  have 
46  ooroughs  in  your  district  with  under  30 
men,  and  only  9  with  over  30  men,  and  there 
are  only  two  boroughs  which  are  not  solvent; 

that 
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that  shows  ^»t  th^  can  maintain  themselves  in 
a  soWent  state  ? — i  es,  they  can  now  ;  but  the 
qnestion  is,  how  much  longer  will  they  be  able 
to  do  so.  If  I  look  at  the  services  of  the  men  I 
see  a  number  here  who  will  soon  be  on  the 
superannuation  fund.  Take  Buckingham,  for 
instance,  there  only  four  men  there,  and  it  is 
impoBsible  that  that  number  of  men  can  keep  up 
a  fund;  the  fund  received  22/.  last  year  and 
they  paid  24  /. 

288.  The  £ket  is  so,  that  in  your  district  yon 
have  46  boroughs,  and  you  have  only  9  that 
have  a  force  of  over  30  men,  and  all  the  rest, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  are  solvent,  and 
yet  you  tell  the  Committee  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  force  with  less  than  30  men  to  main- 
tain its  fund  as  solvent  unless  it  is  supple- 
mented, but  I  can  show  you  boroughs  without 
end  where  the  force  is  below  30,  where  they  are 
solvent  and  where  they  do  not  receive  anything 
from  fines  and  penalties.  Take  Lichfield;  Lich- 
field has  a  force  of  seven  men ;  the'j'  have  no- 
thing from  fines  and  penalties,  and  they  are 
solvent  ? — If  you  call  a  fund  of  226  I.  solvent  to 
pay  for  the  chances  of  seven  men,  it  is  solvent ; 
their  receipts  are  13  /.  a  year,  so  that  if  you 
pension  one  man  that  is  more  dian  absorbed  at 
once. 

289.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
the  men  feel  it  hard  that  it  is  held  out  to 
them  at  the  time  of  enlistment  that  there  will 
be  a  pension  from  this  superannuation  fund; 
you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  decep- 
tion whatever  practised  upon  the  men  when 
they  enrol  themselves ;  they  do  not  find  after- 
wards that  they  have  been  deceived  by  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  will  receive  a  pension  which 
they  do  not  ultimately  receive  ? — No,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that ;  I  have  seen  advertisements  in 
which  it  has  been  stated  that  liberal  pensions  are 

P'ven,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  put  it  in  that  way. 
mean  to  say  that  this  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
is  30  years  old,  says  these  various  things,  and 
one  sees  that  on  no  account  is  any  man  to  be 
held  to  be  entitled  to  any  pension. 

290.  You  say  that  you  would  give  a  man  a 
claim  for  pension,  but  I  presume  that  would  de- 
pend upon  good  conduct  ? — If  his  conduct  were 
bad  you  would  dismiss  him ;  he  must  be  a  good 
man  to  be  20  years  in  the  service. 

291.  So  I  apprehend.  Now,  with  20  years' 
service  and  conduct  good,  the  pension  would  be 
practically  always  given  to  him  ;  it  would  not  be 
refused  to  him  ? — Not  some  pension,  but  it  is  a 
very  indifferent  amount.  There  is  one  county 
which  has  given  7  «.  or  8  «.  to  a  man  as  pension. 

292.  But  you  would  not  under  any  circum- 
stances recommend  that   a  pension  should  be 

fiven  irrespective  of  good  conduct  ? — No ;  but 
do  not  see  how  a  man  could  be  so  long  in  the 
service  if  he  was  of  bad  conduct. 

Mr.  Torr. 

293.  Have  you  any  instance  in  your  district 
where  men  have  served  the  time,  so  as  to  entitle 
them  to  a  pension,  and  have  got  the  pension 
allowed,  and  still  remain  officers  of  the  force  ? — 
Yes,  in  Leamington  the  superintendent  has  been 
15  years  there ;  he  was  a  superintendent  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police;  he  was  injured  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  he  received  169/.  a-year 
pension  for  sometime,  then  he  recovered  and 
offered  himself  for  service.    I  give  you  his  own 
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version  of  the  matter;  they  said  he  was  to  be  C.^  Cobbe, 
taken  back  as  a  common  constable,  and  he  stud 
"No,"   and  he   went  away;   he  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  Leamington,  «nd  has  been  there  for 
15  years. 

294.  Would  you  allow  a  man  still  to  remain  in 
the  force  having  become  entitled  to  a  pension, 
and  having  received  it  ? — No. 

295.  You  have  no  instances  of  that  kind  ? — I 
have  none. 

296.  You  said  that  a  fund  capitalised  at  tKe 
rate  of  70  /.  per  head  would  make  any  of  your 
superannuation  funds  permanently  solvent? — I 
consider  a  force  of  from  30  men  upwards  would 
be  solvent  with  that,  supplemented  as  I  have 
mentioned. 

297.  £.  70  a  head  for  30  men  would  give  you 
a  capitalised  fund  of  2,100  /.  ?— Yes. 

298.  And  you  say  your  capital  usually  yields 
you  about  4  per  cent.  ?^Yes. 

299.  That  would  give  you  84/.  a  year?— 
Yes. 

300.  Have  you  made  any  calculation,  out  of 
a  force  of  30  men,  how  many  would  remain  with 
you  to  become  pensioners? — I  have  not  con- 
sidered that,  but  you  would  also  have  the  con- 
tributions coming  in  assisting  the  c^italised 
amount. 

301.  Would  a  capitalised  fund,  without  fines, 
be  sufficient  to  secure  the  pensions  of  the  men  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so. 

302.  Then  you  say,  do  you  not,  that  a  man 
having  servid  20  years  in  the  force,  you  would 
consider  was  entitled  to  half  his  wages  as  pen- 
sion ? — No,  not  half;  but  I  would  put  him  upon 
that  scale  which  I  thought  necessary,  which  is 
20-50ths,  perhaps. 

303.  Did  you  say  that  after  30  years'  service, 
he  should  be  entitled  to  a  full  pension  ? — I  did 
not  say  that. 

304.  Are  you  perfectly  satisfied  that  2  J  per 
cent,  upon  70  /.  would  not  keep  the  fund  solvent  ? 
— No;  J  was  speaking  of  the  amount  capitalized 
and  assisted  by  the  general  subscriptions. 

305.  Would  you  take  your  men  all  round  as 
receiving  about  60  /.  a  year  in  wages,  as  a  fair 
average  ? — Yes,  I  would. 

306.  So  that  a  man  would  contribute  30*. 
a  year  to  that  fund  ? — About  that. 

307.  If  a  man  is  in  your  force  20  years,  he  has 
contributed  30  /.  ? — Yes. 

308.  Then  Inspector  Willis  thought  that  at 
that  ^e  he  shoula  be  entitled  to  half  wages  ? — ^I 
believe  he  did. 

309.  One  year's  half-pay  would  be  equal  to  all 
his  subscriptions  ? — Yes,  it  is  understood  in  that 
way ;  take  any  officer  in  the  police  service,  and 
he  will  get  back  in  one  year's  pension  more  than 
he  .has  contributed  all  his  life,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  all  the  officers  ;  but  there  are 
very  few  of  them  who  come  to  that  stage. 

310.  If  you  offer  your  man  an  inducement 
which  leads  him  to  remain  with  you  20  years, 
taking  that  as  a  fair  estimate  of  a  man's  service, 
you  would  have  a  large  proportion  of  those  men 
who  have  served  20  years  drawing  upon  your 
funds  when  they  had  only  contributed  one  year's 
wages  ? — But  it  is  our  duty  to  look  for  efficiency, 
audit  is  my  belief  that  of  those  men  who  are  out 
on  patrol  night  and  day,  keepii^  on  steadily  at 
their  work,  there  are  not  many  ofthem  above  25 
years'  service,  taking  officers  and  men  together. 

311.  Have  you  a  return  to  show  how  many 
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men  out  of  yout  force  baire  sttamed  the  namber 
of  jears'  service  neeessarj  to  entitle  tlieiii  to  • 
pension? — Yes;  there  are  only  204  above  25 
jreara^  service. 

312.  That  is  pretty  nearly  5  per  cenL  upon 
the  namber  of  yowr  men  ? — ^i  es. 

313.  About  6  per  cent,  of  your  men  attain  the 
number  of  years'  service  to  entitle  tiiem  to  pea- 
noB  ? — Yes. 

314.  That,  again,  would  show  if  you  have  5  p« 
cent,  of  your  men  obtainii^  pensioDa,  and  tiiey 
only  contribute  2j|r  per  cent.,  that  you  cairaok  do 
without  the  addition  o£  fines  and  peiwltiea  ? — No, 
yoti  cannot ;  you  could  Mrt  do  it  upon  the  crai- 
tributions  alone.  I  have  made  up  the  amount  of 
contributions  we  paid  pensioners,  14,00OiL  kwt 
year,  and  ^  contributiona  were  7,500  L 

315.  Have  you  got  the  prc^raardon  paid  by  the 
men,  and  the  proportion  supplied  by  miea  ? — The 
money  paid  by  the  men  was  7,500  L,  and  th« 
pensioDB  amounted  to  14,000  /. 

316.  So  that  that  would  show  that  your  2i 
per  cent,  is  barely  one-half  (^  what  yoa  require 
without  the  fines  ?— That  is  so. 

Mr.  Leeman, 

317.  Practically,  the  counties  and  the  b<HX)ughs 
now  make  up  whatever  deficiency  there  is  in  the 
Boperannuation  fund? — Tb^  are  coming  iqton 
the  capital  now,  or  they  make  it  up  from  the 
fines. 

318.  You  said  something  about  the  Govern- 
ment paying  towards  the  superannuation  fund  ? 
— It  would  settle  aereat  difficulty,  if  the  Govem- 
waesit  would  pay  half. 

319.  At  present  the  Govermaent  contributes 
nothing  to  the  superannuation  fund? — Not  di- 
rectly, but  they  indirectly  contribute  that  portion 
which  is  stopped  from  the  cmitributionB  of  th.6 
men,  and  during  the  men's  sickness,  which  is  a 
very  small  amount. 

320.  Do  you  see  anything  in  principle  which 
should  cause  any  difierence  in  Ibe  allowance  to  be 
made  by  Government  for  the  police  of  the  country 
between  what  they  directly  pay  now,  and  what 
they  pay  for  the  future  superannuation  of  the 
men  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  proper  thing  for 
Government  to  pay  for  that  half  in  the  future ; 
we  are  sent  down  to  inspect,  and  if  we  find  an 
inefficient  man,  or  a  man  worn  out,  and  insist  upon 
his  going,  we  cause  an  extra  charge  upon  that 
county  by  dmng  so,  because  the  Government  do 
not  make  any  payment  for  him,  and  the  county 
have  to  replace  lum,  which  may  make  a  great  addi- 
tion to  the  rates. 

321.  Have  you  an  idea  whether,  supposing  the 
men  to  be  left  in  the  b<»'oughs  at  the  mercy  of  the 
watch  committees,  they  would  be  worse  off  than 
those  who  are  left  to  the  finance  committees  in  the 
counties  ? — There  is  no  finance  committee  now 
which  deals  with  the  police  in  the  counties;  it  is 
principally  the  chief  constable  who  recommends 
the  police  for  pensions  ;  but  in  boroughs  the  watch 
committee  is  a  changing  authority. 

322.  The  chief  constable  recommends,  but  the 
resolution  has  to  be  come  to  by  tbe  police  com- 
mittee; the  police  committee  are  not  bound,  either 
in  a  county  or  in  a  borough,  to  act  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  chief  constable  unless  they 
see  fit? — It  is  thought  by  some  chief  constables 
that  they  are  bound  to  take  the  recommendation 
of  the  chief  constable  as  to  the  amount,  but  Uiat 
is  not  my  view. 


Mr.  Fmrjax  Cartmri^ 

323.  The  ^laartcr  seoBMns  eaaaot  titer  t^ 
amount,  I  believe? — ^I  take  a  different  view ;  I 
always  reoommeaded  the  mot  merely,  and  the 
magiatrates  mif  ht  award  anything  net  exeaeding^ 
so  much  ;  but  Mr.  Leeman,  aa  a  lawyer,  knows 
the  law  better  than  I  do. 

324.  That  is  the  view  taken  by  many  courts 
ef  quarter  sessions,  is  it  not?— Maay  quarter 
seseioue  take  it  the  other  way. 

^  325.  Courts  of  quarter  sessions  ooasider  soma- 
times  tjiat  they  have  w>  v^e  upo*  As  amount 
once  fixed  by  the  chief  ooustabte  ? — Sometimes 
tkwy  do. 

Mr.  Leeman. 

326.  With  rt^ard  to  unifbnmty,  you  agree 
with  Captain  WiUis  that  it  ia  vwy  detiraUe,  do 
you  Bot  ? — Very  much  so. 

327.  And  the  o|>tioB,  therefore,  <^  mafpstratea 
in  eountiea  with  reference  to  the  pri^pmrtiou  of 
the  fines  to  be  received  you  think  is  ol^ctiouaMe» 
and  that  it  would  be  better  if  there  were  a  uni- 
form scale,  and  that  the  magistrates  in  all  counties 
should  act  upoa  what  the  statute  itself  specifi- 
cally prescribes  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

328.  At  present,  in  boroughs  you  have  great 
discrqaaneies,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  very  great. 

329.  In  some  places  you  liave  as  little  as  1^ 
per  cent,  deducted  ? — Only  m  one  case.  I  think 
<Mie  case  does  exist. 

330.  And  varying  up  to  2  per  cent.? — Two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  is  tne  usual  rate,  auy  other 
rate  is  quite  exceptional. 

331.  The  fact  of  fixity  would,  you  thinly 
mateiially  assist  in  the  improvement  of  the  forees  ? 
— With  r^ard  to  the  eontributicm  of  the  man,  it 
ia  so  smaD,  and  there  are  ao  few  oases  of  a  dif- 
ferent rate  that  it  ia  not  worth  noentioning. 
I  think  if  I  spoke  about  it  it  would  be  altered. 

332.  What  I  mean  by  fixity  ctf  amount  is,  that 
if  there  were  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  man 
entering  the  force  tiiat  there  would  be  a  certain 
amount  of  fixed  aupevaiumatioafor  him  when  die 
time  came ;  do  you  think  that  would  very  much 
improve  the  character  of  the  force  ? — Very  much 

BO. 

333.  That  jou  learn,  I  sttm>oee,  from  coming 
into  contact  with  the  chi^  constables  of  the 
boroughs  of  your  own  district  ? — Quite  sa 

334.  Did  you  find  that  that  was  the  case  when 
you  were  down  in  the  West  Biding? — No,  it 
was  a  new  force,  and  the  subject  was  not  men- 
tioned there ;  we  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  men 
in  my  time. 

335.  But  do  not  you  think  there  is  more 
difficulty  in  getting  men  now  ? — Yes,  very  much 
so. 

336.  Especially  in  the  minh^  and  maau- 
facturing  counties? — Yes,  very  much  so. 

337.  Take  our  North  Bimng  and  Durham; 
do  not  you  think  that  there  is  more  difficulty  ia 
getting  men  now  than  there  was  when  you  were 
tiiere  ? — ^I  should  say  so  very  much. 

338.  You  think  that  a  boroi^h  of  less  than 
30,000  inhabitants  could  not  really  manage  a 
superannuation  fund,  unless  they  were  supple- 
mented to  the  extent  that  you  have  sugge^ied  ? 
— Quite  so. 

339.  Have  you  seen  the  return  of  Captain  Hill 
of  the  North  Biding? — No,  he  is  not  in  my 
district. 

340.  Will  you  look  at  this  (/uutdinff  a  copy  to 
the  Wittiesti),  Captain  Hill  makes  certain  sug- 
gestions 
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geittoaelwre/'I  coMderitniostimportaiittkattiM 
flapenmnofttioii  fund  ahould  be  sapplemented  m 
far  as  possible  in  order  to  relieve  the  rates.  I 
Temture  to  reoommend  by  die  foUowing  payments. 
(1)>  Fees  in  Mnamonses  sad  wairante,  &«.  (2), 
B7  awarding  the  whole  of  penalties.  (3),  Bj  fees 
for  graatiag  j>e«Uar8'  ceitifioates.  (4),  Bj  fees  for 
vtamping  weights  and  Bacasures.  (5),  Bj  rewards 
and  gratuities  offered  in  jnrisdictioD.  (<),  Any 
misoellaaeonB  eaniingB  d  the  police,  each  «■ 
license  notkes"? — Those  are  almost  aU  w«  hare 
offered. 

34L  Do  jo«  agree  with  him  in  those  sugges- 
tions?— I  do,  wiui  one  exeepticm,  namely,  ths 
stampii^  of  weights  and  meanires;  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  anything  about  tiiat. 

342.  Those  fees  would  be  -very  small?— Yes, 
itis  only  the  principle. 

343.  You  see  at  present  that  in  the  Nordi 
Riding  the  serrioe  of  somraonses,  and  the 
execution  of  warrants,  is  not  credited  to  the 
superannuation  fund  ? — No,  it  is  not  in  the 
county. 

344.  Then  according  to  this  propositicn 
•837  l.  lit.  8d.  would  be  carried  to  the  credit  of 
the  superannuation  fund  ? — It  would. 

345.  I  suppose  you  know  enough  of  ratepayers 
to  be  aware  uiat  payment  to  the  police  is  not  tiie 
most  popular  thug  in  the  world,  especially  in 
agriemtural  districts  ? — I  am  aware  of  tint 

346.  I  think  that  is  pretty  much  the  case 
everywhere ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  some- 
what unpoptdar  thing  with  the  ratepayers  to  hare 
to  Bupplement  the  superannuation  fund  directly 
out  of  the  rates  ?— I  know  it  would  be  very  un- 
popular. 

-  347.  "Whereas  what  is  su^eeted  here  comes 
out  of  the  pockets,  in  a  large  number  of 
those  cases,  of  the  defendants  in  the  cases? — 
Quite  so. 

348.  To  that  extent,  therefore.  It  does  not  in 
any  way  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  rate- 
payers ? — That  is  so,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  CoUt. 

349.  With  regard  to  the  sdvency  of  the 
superannuation  rand  in  counties  and  boroughs 
upon  what  data  do  you  base  your  calculations ; 
how  do  you  ascertain  whether  diey  are  solvent  or 
insolvMit? — I  have  taken  pretty  well  the  amount 
per  head  of  each  man  who  is  in  the  fund  now, 
according  to  the  strength,  but  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  g^e  into  it  like  an  actxuuy  would. 

350.  Did  you  take  into  consideration  the 
aven^  age  of  the  parties? — I  looked  at  the 
average  service  rather ;  the  age  I  have  not  got, 
except  of  the  men  above  60. 

361.  And  the  age  at  which  they  are  enlisted 
differs  in  some  forces,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

352.  To  the  extent,  putting  it  as  an  extreme,  of 
an  average  of  22  years  and  a  fraction  in  one  case, 
and  32  and  a  fraction  in  another  ? — I  believe  the 
average  in  my  district  would  be  generally  24]^, 
but  for  the  last  two  years  it  wotdd  be  22  or  21. 

353.  The  average  differs  lurgely  in  varioos 
counties  ? — Yes. 

354.  That  would  be  an  important  element, 
would  it  not,  in  calculating  whether  l^se  funds 
were  solvent  or  not?— If  you  take  tiie  length  of 
service  that  would  not  be  so. 

355.  But  if  you  take  length  of  life,  a  person  is 
more  likely  to  be  incapacitated  at  one  time  Aan 
another  ? — Undoubtedly. 
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356.  With  r^ard  to  what  the  last  witness  sud  C,  A.  CUfta 

as  to  the  70  /.  capitalised,  do  you  differ  from  him; 
what  would  yon  say  for  boroughs?— Some  of  the 
boroughs  are  so  very  small,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  would  be  suflScient  for  small  boroughs. 

857.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  service? 
— I  should  allow  a  man  to  daim  his  dischaww 
sifiter  20  years'  service. 

858.  Would  vou  give  him  any  chance  of  con- 
iMuingin  the  force  beyond  that?— Yes,  till  he 
gets  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  pay. 

359.  Under  the  present  Act  tiie  widow  of  » 
policeman  is  entitled  to  a  pension  ? — Ves. 

860.  Would  you  join  in  the  recommendation 
of  the  previous  witness  that  the  children  of  a 
widower  should  be  entitled  to  a  pension? -Yes, 
I  think  that  is  an  oversight  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Gowrley, 

361.  I  think  you  said  you  considered  tiiat  25 
yean  was  sufficient  service  fw  the  men? — Yes, 
l>articularly  for  the  Serjeants  and  constables  who 
walk. 

362.  Would  you  consider  those  who  had  enlisted 
at  21  unfit  for  service  when  they  reach  46  ? — I 
should  give  them  an  opportunity  of  going  upon 
the  superannuation  fund,  if  they  chose  to  do  so. 

363.  Would  you  propose  to  hold  them  in  any 
relationship  to  the  force,  say  as  a  reserve  force? — 
I  would  oner  them  their  pension  and  let  them  go 
if  they  chose ;  I  would  put  them  on  the  same 
footing  as  all  other  pensioners. 

864.  Would  you  not  claim  their  services,  in 
case  of  need,  as  specnl  constables,  or  anytiiing  of 
that  kind  ? — A  man  may  go  to  another  county, 
but  he  is  always  liable  to  be  called  upon  to 
render  service,  if  necessary,  according  to  the 
Act. 

365.  Wouldyoumake  the  Superannuation  Acts 
compulsory,  or  would  ;^ou  leave  the  discretion  in 
the  bands  of  the  authorities,  as  it  is  at  present  ?— 
I  would  certainly  not  leave  it  as  it  is  now;  I 
would  make  the  Superannuation  Acts  com- 
pulsory. 

Mr.  Seourfield. 

366.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a  better  system 
of  pension  would  attract  a  better  class  of  men 
than  increased  pay  ? — I  think  a  better  system  of 
pension  would  get  a  better  class  eventually,  and 
It  would  make  the  men  stay  better;  I  do  not 
think  it  would  attract  them  at  present. 

367.  Would  you  make  their  probabili^  of 
obtaining  a  pension  entirely  independent  of  the 
superintendent ;  supposing  they  were  to  oommit 
same  gross  act  of  insubormnation  at  the  end  of  a 
great  number  of  years'  service,  would  you  make 
tiiem  liable  to  forfeiture  or  not? — I  think  there 
■hoidd  be  an  appeal  open  to  tiie  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  after  15  years'  service. 

368.  I  think  you  stated  that  in  Staffordshire 
there  was  a  greater  certainty,  or  that  the  fund 
was  more  securely  established,  than  in  any  otiier 
county  ? — I  stated  tiiat  it  was  exceptionally  good 
in  Staffordshire. 

369.  And  afterwards  I  think  you  stated  that  in 
Staffordshire  there  was  a  greater  change  of 
polieemen  than  there  was  in  Norfolk,  for 
example  ? — Very  much  so. 

870.  Might  that  not  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  in  Staffordshire,  which  is  a  county  of 
great  commercial  activity,  the  habits  of  the  people 
are  rather  more  changeable  than  they  would  oe 
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C.  A,  Cobbe.  in  a  purely  agricultural  county  ? — There  can  be 

— r—  .,      no  doubt  of  it. 
3C  Apnl 

1875.  Chairman. 

371.  In  the  scale  of  pensions  as  laid  down 
there  are  conditions  attached  to  the  pension  that 
the  constable  is  to  forfeit  such  pension  if  he  .is 
guilty  of  any  breach  of  the  peace,  or  if  he  refuses 
to  render  assistance  to  the  police  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty,  and  there  are,  I  believe,  other  con- 
ditions ? — Yes ;  as  well  as  I  remember  those  are 
specially  mentioned  in  the  conditions  of  pension 
as  laid  down. 

372.  Just  to  clear  up  oae  of  the  answers  yon 
gave  to  Colonel  Dyott,  I  do  not  think  the  ne- 
gation is  at  all  that  the  men  are  deceived  with 
regard  to  the  promises  that  are  held  out  to  them, 
but  that  their  grievance  is,  that  there  is  so  much 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
pension  ? — The  men  complain  of  that. 

373.  Not  that  they  are  misled? — No,  there  is 


Chairman — continued. 

no  fedse  evidence  or  allurement  held  out  to  them 
beyond  the  wordins;  of  the  Act  itself,  as  it  is 
generally  understood. 

374.  There  is  one  other  point  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  about  with  regard  to  pensions  not  being 
given  if  a  man  was  of  bad  conduct  I  suppose 
it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  receive  his 
pension  at  25  years  unless  he  had  been  up  to 
that  time  of  good  conduct  in  the  force  ? — He 
must  have  surely  earned  a  pension  in  25  years ; 
he  must  have  been  a  good  man  to  have  gone  on 
so  long. 

375.  That  seems  to  imply  that  even  if  a  man 
had  been  in  the  force  25  years,  but  in  the  last 
year  had  been  badly  conducted,  still  he  ought  to 
have  the  pension ;  I  suppose  his  getting  a  pennon 
upon  the  25  years'  service  depends  upon  his 
being  then  of  good  conduct? — les;  I  look  upon 
it  as  being  impossible  that  he  should  be  other- 
wise than  of  good  conduct  to  have  remained  m 
the  force  so  long. 


Captain  William  Pebciyal  Elgee,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Captain 
W.P.  Elgee. 


Chairman. 

376.  You  are  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
Northern  Division,  I  believe? — ^1  am  Govern- 
ment Inspector. 

377.  As  inspector  lihere  do  you  find  in  your 
division  the  same  complaint  amongst  the  men, 
with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  the  superan- 
nuation fund  ? —  There  is  great  complaint  about 
the  uncertainty  of  the  men  getting  pensions  at 
the  expiration  of  their  service. 

378.  Do  they  complain  that  the  pensions  vary 
in  different  places  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  do ; 
I  do  not  think  they  have  much  cause  of  complaint 
in  that  respect ;  there  are  exceptions,  of  course, 
but  gener^ly  speaking  they  are  pensioned  fairly, 
but  they  feel  that  they  have  no  claim  or  no  cer- 
tainty at  the  end  of , their  service  of  getting  a 
pension  at  all,  or  what  the  amount  may  be. 

379.  Do  you  think  they  feel  that  the  more  be- 
cause they  themselves  contribute  to  the  fund  ? — 
Yes,  I  tmnk  they  do  to  a  certain  extent,  until  it 
is  shown  them  that  they  do  not  contribute  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  they  expect,  but  still 
-they  do  feel  it. 

380.  The  men  consider  it  a  hardship  that  after 
they  have  served  a  certain  number  of  years  they 
should  be  liable,  at  the  option  of  other  people,  to 
be  dismissed  with  nothing  ? — Yes ;  and  not  that 
alone,  but  consider  that  they  ought,  irrespective 
of  being  broken  down  altogether,  or  as  some  of 
them  say,  having  to  scheme  to  get  a  pension,  to 
be  able  to  come  forward  and  say,  "  We  have 
completed  the  fair  conditions  of  service,  now  give 
us  a  pension  and  let  us  go." 

381.  Do  you  think  that  if  they  were  entitled 
to  a  pension  such  as  has  been  suggested,  such  as 
that  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  metropolitan 
police  force,  they  would  continue  to  serve  after 
they  have  completed  their  term,  say  of  25  years, 
which  has  been  suggested  by  other  inspectors  ? — 
With  regard  to  the  superintendents,  I  think  a 
great  niuuber  of  them  would,  because  their  situa- 
tions are  good,  and  their  duty  is  not  of  that  severe 
character  which  would  prevent  a  man  continuing 
his  service;  but  as  regards  the  Serjeants  and 
constables,  from  my  experience  I  should  say  that 
jiot  many  of  them  are  £t  for  much  after  doing  25 


Chairman — continued- 
years'  service  when  the  duty  is  properly  done, 
that  is,  about  nine  hours  a  day  for  seven  days  a 
week;  and  in  the  north,  which  is  aroush  country, 
tiiey  have  been  generally  pretty  well  lacked  and 
knocked  about  in  the  course  of  their  service. 

382.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  north  they  are 
more  knocked  about  than  in  other  parts  of 
England? — Yes,  I  do. 

383.  Do  you  think  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
service  would  be  promoted  by  a  change  of  this 
kind  ? — Yes,  I  do ;  I  do  not  mean  that  upon  join- 
ing the  men  often  consider  the  question  of  pen- 
sion, but  that  after  they  have  been  a  few  years 
in  the  service  they  begin  to  think  about  it ;  so 
that,  instead  of  looking  out  for  other  situations,  if 
they  felt  their  pensions  certain,  they  would 
remain  where  they  are. 

384.  Instead  of  looking  out  for  other  situations 
you  think  you  could  retain 'them  in  the  force? — 
Yes,  in  some  of  my  jurisdictions  the  changes 
amount  to  25  per  cent.,  in  a  few  of  the  forces 
nearly  half  change  every  year. 

385.  Do  you  think  that  in  a  force  in  which 
nearly  half  the  men  are  changing  every  year  a 
firm  prospect  of  future  pension  would  tend  to 
their  staying  longer  ? — I  think  it  would  assist  to 
a  certain  extent. 

386.  Do  you  agree  with  the  other  inspectors  who 
have  given  evidence  that  it  would  tend  to  get  better 
men  into  the  service  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

387.  That  the  officers  of  the  force  would, 
practically,  recommend  the  force,  and  persuade 
men  to  join  upon  that  recommendation,  whereas 
now  they  take  no  trouble  about  it  ? — Yes,  I  think 
to  some  extent  it  would  be  an  inducement  to 
them  to  do  so. 

388.  Do  you  agree  with  the  other  inspectors 
with  regard  to  the  scale  that  they  have  suggested 
of  future  pensions? — I  think  the  question  of  pen- 
sion depends  very  much  upon  what  would  be 
reasonable  and  satisfactory  to  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  force  ;  if  you  make  new 
terms  you  would  like  to  make  terms  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  men  into  the  force, 
and  retaining  them  in  it.  As  far  as  I  under- 
stand the  subject,  I  think  the  present  con- 
ditions 
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ditions  ought  to  be  retained ;  that  is,  that  men 
who  break  down  in  health  after  15  or  20  years 
should  not  be  in  a  worse  position  than  they  are 
now,  but  that  after  25  years  there  should  be  a 
pension  for  length  of  service ;  further,  that  the 
aervice  should  not  begin  to  reckon  until  a  man 
was  21,  and  that  if  he  retired  under  50  he  should 
get  half  his  pay,  and  that  over  50  he  should  get 
two-thirds. 

389.  That  is  to  say,  if  his  retirement  came  at 
^5  he  should  be  entitled  to  receive  two-thirds  of 
his  pay  ? — Yes. 

390.  'That  would  be  a  premium  on  men  joining 
late,  would  it  not? — Not  at  all;  it  is  somewhat 
different  pensioning  a  man  at  46  from  pensioning 
a  man  at  50,  and  there  would  be  an  inducement 
for  him  to  remain  until  he  was  50. 

391.  But  if  he  had  joined  young,  and  had 
served  his  25  years,  that  would  not  be  an  induce- 
ment for  him  to  remain  ? — He  would  be  induced 
to  remain  in  order  to  get  his  two-thirds ;  but  if  he 
broke  down  in  health  at  any  time  after  he  had 
completed  his  15  or  20  years  I  think  it  is  desirable 
to  let  him  have  the  same  opportunity  of  getting 
Ills  pension  as  he  now  has  under  the  present 
scale. 

392.  You  would  allow  the  present  scale  of  gra- 
tuities for  short  services  to  continue,  I  presume  ? 
— Yes,  I  would. 

393.  Have  you  seen  the  scale  of  the  metropo- 
litan police  ? — ^Yes, 

394.  That  scale  resulted  very  much,  did  it  not, 
from  the  inquiry  that  was  instituted  by  Dr.  Farr  ? 
—Yes, 

395.  Do  you  think  that  that  scale  works  satis- 
factorily ? — No  doubt  it  does  in  the  metropolis, 
because  they  are  all  under  one  commissioner; 
but  it  is  "  may  "  there,  it  is  not  imperative. 

396.  But  with  regard  to  the  regulations,  do 
you  think  that  they  are  satisfactory? — Yes,  I 
think  that  they  are ;  but  the  great  point  with  the 
force  is  to  enable  a  man  to  get  a  pension  after  25 
years'  service. 

397.  And  that  they  should  obtain  that  for  good 
conduct  as  a  right  ? — Yes. 

398.  That  is  to  say,  half-pay  ? — Yes;  they  should 
Teceive  a  pension  of  half-pay  under  50  years  of 
age,  and  two-thirds  over  that  a^e.  I  also  think 
a  man  should  serve  three  years  in  the  rank  that 
he  is  pensioned  in ;  that  is  to  say,  a  man  should 
serve  three  years  as  inspector  if  he  is  to  be  enti- 
tled to  an  inspector's  pension,  and  the  same  with 
the  superintendent. 

399.  You  think  that  a  man  should  serve  three 
years  In  any  rank  before  he  is  pensioned  ? — Yes, 
to  prevent  a  man  from  being  put  into  any  higher 
rank  for  the  purpose  of  being  pensioned  at  a 
higher  rate. 

400.  I  suppose  the  chance  of  a  higher  rale  of 
{tension  woula  be  an  inducement  to  men  to  con- 
tinue in  the  service  even  after  being  entitled  as 
constables  to  pension  ? — I  think  it  would. 

401.  With  regard  to  what  has  been  said  of  the 
attempt  to,  what  I  call,  bolster  up  the  existing 
fund,  as  I  may  term  it,  do  you  agree  that  if  cer- 
tain fines  and  penalties  and  service  money  are 
appropriated  to  the  superannuation  fund  in  addi- 
tion to  the  contribution  of  the  men,  that  would 
make  them  self-supporting? — I  think  in  most 
-cases  it  would,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  enables  me 
to  form  an  opinion.  I  have  only  three  counties  in 
which  the  superannuation  funds  were  established 
before  1855.    In  Lancashire  the  superaanuation 
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fund  was  established  in  1 840 ;  that  is  the  largest 
of  them.  Thereis  45,180/.  capital;  the  pensions - 
paid  and  the  gratuities  for  1874  amounted  to 
6,639  /.,  and  the  income  from  all  sources  was 
6,745  /. ;  so  that  the  income  and  disbursements  are 
pretty  nearly  even  at  present. 

402.  And  what  position  is  that  force  in  with 
regard  to  its  pensions;  is  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners about  the  average  number  that  a  force  of 
that  kind  ought  to  maintain  ? — It  has  not  got  to 
its  maximum  number ;  there  are  now  152  pen- 
sioners in  the  force,  and  the  force  is  about  1,050 
strong. 

40.3 .  Can  you  state  what  number  of  pensioners 
would  be  the  maximum  average  rate  per  thou- 
sand ? — No,  I  cannot  form  an  opinion  upon  that. 

404.  How  are  the  funds  in  Lancashire  capi- 
talised?— They  are  generally  lent  to  the  county. 

405.  At  what  rate  of  interest  ? — £.  4  J  per  cent, 
they  pay  now ;  they  used  to  pay  5  per  cent,  but 
they  have  reduced  it. 

406.  In  Lancashire,  do  they  supplement  those 
contributions  by  fines? — Yes;  very  generally 
they  give  the  moieties  of  the  fines. 

407.  They  give  the  moities  of  fines  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  fines  used  to  go  to  informers  ? 
— They  give  to  the  fund  all  that  is  allowed  by  the 
several  Acts  of  Parliament  under  the  Licensing 
Act,  &c. 

408.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of 
the  proportions  of  the  contributions  to  uie  fund, 
as  between  the  men's  contribution,  the  sale  of 
cast-off  clothing,  the  stoppages  in  sickness  and 
misconduct,  and  the  amount  resulting  from 
penalties  ? — During  the  year  I  spoke  of,  1,763  /. 
was  subscribed  by  the  men  ;  the  amount  of  fines  . 
and  penalties  was  2,855  /.,  and  other  receipts 
399  /.;  that  is  the  sale  of  old  clothing,  and  so  on. 

409.  So  that  one-third,  or  a  litde  more,  was 
contributions  ? — Yes ;  1,700  /. '  out  of  6,700  /.  I 
may  mention,  in  reference  to  that,  that  if  the 
fees  for  the  service  of  summonses  and  the  execu- 
tion of  warrants  had  been  credited,  the  fund 
would  have  received  4,236  /.  from  that  one 
source. 

410.  That  is  what  is  often  the  case  in  boroughs, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is  ordered  ih  boroughs. 

411.  It  is  ordered,  but  it  is  occasionally  not 
done? — It  is  occasionally  not  done,  but  where 
the  Act  of  Parliament  is  complied  with,  it  is  done; 
the  Act  of  Parliament  requires  it. 

412.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  fund  could  be 
brought  into  such  a  condition  as  you  describe,  of 
being  self-supporting,  from  contnbutions  of  this 
kind,  it  would  be  preferable  to  abolishing  the 
superannuation  fund  altogether,  and  charge  the 
pensions  directly  upon  the  rates,  with  a  fixed 
scale  -protecting  the  police? — I  think  that  the 
system  of  a  superannuation  fund  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  other. 

413.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  the 
grounds  of  that  opinion? — I  think  in  agricul- 
tural counties  there  would  be  a  feeling  very 
ofiten  on  the  part  of  the  ratepayers  with  reference 
to  the  money  they  were  paying  for  pensions ;  now 
they  consider  tne  men  are  being  paid  by  their 
own  subscriptions. 

414.  You  mean  that  the  counties  are  deceived 
to  this  extent,  and  that  they  do  not  think  about 
the  fines  going  to  the  fund,  which  otherwise 
would  go  to  the  rates  ? — ^Quite  so ;  the  rate- 
payers are  not  directiy  taxed  to  contribute,  which 
makes  all  the  difference. 

C  415.  Would 
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415.  "Would  it  not  be  almost  the  aame  thing, 
supposing  those  fines  went  to  the  police  rate, 


fines  went  to 
andthe  contributions  of  the  men  went  to  the 
same  source,  if  the  rate  was  chained  at  once  to 
ratepayers  ? — It  would  practicallj,  but  I  think 
that  abolishing  the  funds  would  not  be  pleasing  to 
the  force ;  they  have  a  strong  feeling  about  them. 
The  superannuation  question  is  one  that  they 
take  great  interest  in.  I  have  inquired  with 
refierence  to  that  point,  and  I  can  speak  with 
great  certainty  with  respect  to  it;  they  are  proud 
of  their  funds. 

416.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  carrying 
•  man's  service  into  another  force,  do  you  also 
agree  with  the  other  inspectors  that  a  man  who 
IB  promoted  for  good  conduct,  should  be  allowed 
to  take  his  whole  service  with  him? — I  think 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  that ;  the  only 
objection  I  have  heard  raised  was  by  an  officer 
I  was  talking  with  the  other  day,  and  wbidi 
was  this,  that  it  must  not  be  compulsory,  becauise 
it  would  be  a  drawback  to  his  getting  a  situa- 
taon  elsewhere. 

417.  Then  that  officer  was  in  favour  of  its 
being  left  discretionary? — Yes;  he  iJiought  it 
would  be  to  a  man's  disadvantage  applying  for 
appointment  to  another  force  if  be  had  15  years' 
service  which  bad  to  go  along  with  him. 

418.  Do  you  agree  with  the  suggestion  which 
was  made  about  we  children  receiving  a  gratuity 
in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  constable  ? — Quite  ao. 

419.  At  present  only  the  widow  has  a  claim? 
—I  think  that  children  under  16  ought  to  have  a 
daim ;  and  again,  I  think  that  where  a  constable 
is  killed  in  uie  execution  of  his  duty,  or  dies 
from  injuries  which  he  has  received,  the  widow 
ebould  be  allowed  a  pension  and  not  a  gratuity, 
and  that  the  penaon  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
rates.  For  instance,  there  was  Serjeant  Brett, 
who  was  killed  at  Manchester  in  the  Fenian 
outrage.  In  Manchester  they  have  a  special 
Act,  and  under  that  Act  the  widow  of  a  comstable 
may  receive  a  pension ;  and  Ills  widow  is  in  receipt 
of  that  pension,  but  if  he  had  been  killed  in  a 
borough  where  they  had  not  such  an  Act,  she  could 
not  have  received  it.  I  think  in  those  extreme 
cases  where  a  nian  is  killed,  the  widow  has  a 
strong  claim  and  ought  to  be  paisioned. 

420.  Can  you  account  in  any  way  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  funds  in  the  diffitrent  forces  in  your 
district? — It  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  men 
stopping  or  not  stopping ;  some  of  the  jurisdic- 
tions  tl^e  are  scarcely  any  daim  upon  the  ftmd. 
In  regard  to  the  large  boroughs,  Sheffield  has  the 
most  prosperous  fnnd  in  the  kingdom ;  it  has  a 
^ce  of  300  men,  and  it  has  capitalised  a  sum  of 
41,000/. 

421.  When  did  they  begin  their  fnnd  ?— They 
began  very  lately,  after  the  Act  of  1859,  but  the 
fees  for  the  execution  of  warrants  and  service  of 
gnmnons,  which  are  very  large  indeed,  have  all 
been  credited  to  the  fnad  from  the  b^inntng, 
and  they  have  only  19  pensioners  upon  the  fund. 

422.  It  k  a  foree  which  has,  as  yet,  hardly 
borne  upom  the  fnnd  at  all  ? — No ;  the  meo  do 
not  stop  very  loi^  there ;  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  tnat;  in  some  places  they  ciiai^e  mnok 
mote  tiurn  others. 

423.  Then,  Boppoaing  you  got  die  men  to  remain 
ia  the  service  as  yon  would  wish,  that  would  create 
a  very  serious  chaise  upoa  the  fund  ? — Tt  would 
create  a  very  serioas  charee,  but  it  wadd  be  £or 
the  advantage  of  the  service. 


Ckmnman — ooBtmued. 

424.  In  Sheffield,  do  you  know  whether  this 
fund  is  lent  to  the  borough  ? — I  fed  confident 
it  is. 

423.  Have  you  thought  at  all  whether  by  a 
scheme,  such  as  the  Scotch  system  of  iusmaBoe, 
you  could  arrive  at  the  same  end  ?— No,  I  have 
not. 

426.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  very  generally 
the  complaint  of  the  men  throughout  your  dis- 
trict, or  is  it  only  in  particular  places  ? — I  think 
the  ccunplaint  ie  g^ieral,  as  far  as  my  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  have  gone. 

427.  And  that  it  has  gone  on  for  some  years  ? 
— It  has  gone  on  for  some  years,  and  I  rather 
iMok  increasingly  so. 

428.  Do  you  wish  to  place  any  statistics  be- 
fore the  Committee  ? — I  nave  a  return  here  of 
the  length  of  service  of  the  borough  and  county 
constables. 

429.  What  ie  the  average  length  of  service  in 
boroughs  ? — There  are  4,895  borough  constables 
in  my  district,  and  between  20  and  less  than  25 
years'  service,  there  are  21 1 ;  between  25  and  less 
than  30  years,  there  are  114 ;  and  30  years  and 
upwards,  87  ;  and  the  number  above  60  years  of 
age  is  29. 

430.  Are  those  29  in  the  force  now  ? — Those 
are  in  the  force  now,  but  that  includes  Liverpool, 
and  Liverpool  is  somewhat  exceptional,  because 
there  are  a  good  many  men  who  are  clawed  ae 
constables  who  are  clerks  and  bridewell-keepers, 
who  do  not  work  beats ;  75  out  of  the  87  of  30 
years'  service  are  in  Liverpool ;  and  nine  oat  of 
the  29  who  are  60  years  of  age.  Then  with  re- 
gard to  counties,  I  have  3,668  ootmty  constables; 
of  those,  85  are  of  20  and  less  than  25  years' 
service,  but  only  29  of  them  are  ordinary  con- 
stables, the  rest  are  officers ;  of  25  and  less  than 
30  years'  service,  there  are  23  ;  of  30  years  and 
upwards,  12,  and  above  60  years  of  age,  18. 

431.  So  that  there  are  a  great  number  both  in 
counties  and  boroughs,  who  would  at  onoe  be 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  your  25  years'  terai  of 
service? — There  are  ;  of  those  I  have  just  q>eci- 
fied,  there  wotdd  be  35. 

432.  Those  men  are  at  present  ooBtinuing  in 
the  force  until  the  term  of  their  60  years  nas 
arrived;  is  that  so? — Not  altogether;  amongst 
the  upper  officers,  especially  when  they  get  their 
service  up  to  a  certain  time,  they  are  willing  to 
go  on  as  long  as  they  feel  diemselves  equal  to 
uie  duty;  many  of  the  superintendents  would 
rather  remain  than  leave  when  they  arrive  at 
that  rank. 

433.  How  is  the  leavii^  arrived  at ;  is  it  left 
to  the  option  of  die  chief  constable,  or  do  the  men 
themselves  go  ? — The  men  apply  for  discharge 
themselves. 

434.  The  chief  constable  occasionally  dis- 
<Jiarge8  a  man  upon  the  ground  of  leogtli  of 
service,  or  of  not  oeing  fit  for  service,  does  he 
not? — The  chief  constable  oocaeionBlly  says  a 
mxa  had  better  go  if  he  is  over  60  years  of  age ; 
under  60  he  cannot  unless  the  man  is  absolutely 
unfit. 

435.  Would  you  give  the  chief  constable  any 
altered  power  in  that  respect  ? — No,  I  think  I 
would  let  it  remain  as  it  is. 

436.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  ohi^  constable 
can  now  reoommend  a  man  for  discharge  previous 
to  his  reaeinng  the  age  of  60? — If  he  is  unfit  for 
woA ;  if  he  is  incapacitated  in  mind  <fc  body. 

437.  tJpon 
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437.  Upon  a  medical  certificate? — Upon  a 
medical  certificate. 

438.  Or  for  miaeoBdnct  ?-<-He  dismiaaes  him 
for  mieconduct,  but  that  ia  a  different  tbiii^  alto> 
Stether. 

439.  Is  there  anything  dee  which  you  would 
wi^  to  mention  to  the  Committee? — I  tiiink 
it  would  be  verj  desirable  if  the  aeonmn- 
lated  capital  were  invested  and  not  tonched,  and 
tikst  any  deficienoj  which  night  ariK  in  the 
aimaal  income  should  be  dmrayed  from  tibe 
nrtes. 

440.  That  is  to  say,  until  the  fund  became  aelf- 
supporting  jou  would  chaige  the  rates  with  the 
aniuMl  deficit  ? — Yes;  for  instance,  in  Lancashire 
tibere  is  46,000  L  oi^>itali8ed,  and  the  diebutee- 
ments  and  the  receipts  are  very  nearly  equaL 
As  soon  as  the  disbursements  exceed  the  re- 
ceipts, any  balance  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
rates,  and  this  45,000 1,  ehoold  not  be  trenched 
upon,  because  the  future  ratepayers  will  have 
the  whole  burden  of  pensioning  the  men  who  are 
serving  now  if  this  capital  goes. 

441.  According  to  the  present  law,  the  whole 
of  the  capital  must  be  exhausted  before  you  can 
touch  the  rates? — Before  you  can  touch  the 
rates. 

442.  That  has  been  the  way  in  which  the 
superannuation  funds  of  a  very  large  number  of 
places  have  entirely  disappeared,  has  it  not  ? — 
jT es,  quite  so. 

443.  With  regard  to  the  metropolitan  police 
their  capital  entirely  disappeared  at  one  time,  did 
it  not  ? — Yes ;  whatever  accumulated  fund  there 
is,  I  think  ought  not  to  be  touched  under  any 
circumstances. 

iir.  Seowrfield. 

444.  Do  yon  think  it  posable,  or,  if  possible, 
desirable,  to  have  some  general  tables  calculated 
of  the  Buperamiuation  allowances,  which  might 
be  circulated  amongst  the  members  of  the  pohce 
force,  so  that  they  should  clearly  understand  what 
^ley  would  be  entitled  to  ? — If  there  were  new 
condJtions  of  pensione  given,  then  I  think  it  would 
be  desirable  to  do  so,  but  they  understand  now 
quite  clearly  what  the  oonditionB  are. 

Mr.  Gourley, 

445.  The  last  witness  stated  that  he  considered 
that  the  men  composing  the  force  now  were  de- 
teriorated in  physique  from  what  they  were  foii- 
aaerly  ;  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  men  in  your 
district  in  that  respect  ?— I  think  the  authorities 
are  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  men,  to  take  men  that  they  would  not 
take  if  they  had  a  better  choice. 

446.  But,  take  the  men  that  you  have  in 
Sunderland,  could  you  have  a  finer  body  of  men 
than  those  ? — The  Sunderland  men  are  a  very 
fine  force. 

447.  How  are  the  men  in  other  districts  com- 
pared with  the  SundeiJand  men  ? — It  depends 
upon  the  district ;  in  Northumberland  you  get 
men  bigger  than  you  get  further  south. 

448.  n^hat  class  ot  men  are  they;  are  they 
labourers,  or  mecfa«iicB,  or  ainen,  or  what  f— 
They  are  all  classes. 

449.  Do  you  find  that  the  chief  constables  have 
dilB^ulty  jn  getting  men  ? — I  find  the  forces  have 
a  difficulty  in  that  respect. 

450.  I  think  not  m  S»ndei4and  ? — Perhaps 
not  there  so  much,  but  in  Manchester  and  Liv«r- 

0.94. 


Mr.  Gtmrky—cou&iued. 
pool  the  forces  have  not  been  complete  for  the 
Wt  three  years. 

451.  Is  Manchester  in  your  district  ?— Yes. 

452.  How  are  the  men  in  stature  there  com- 
pared wilih  the  men  in  Snaderiaad  and  Newi- 
oastle  ? — They  are  not  so  lai^. 

453.  And  not  capable  of  doii^  the  same  amount 
of  work? — ^I  would  not  say  tiurt;  bat  still,  liiey 
are  not  sudi  fine  men  as  you  see  farther  nortii. 

Mr.  Leeman. 

454.  Do  you  agree  with  Colonel  Cobbe,  that 
the  Government  should  contribute  to  this  super- 
annuation in  the  same  way  as  they  contribute  to 
the  general  expense  of  the  force  ?  — I  do  not  think 
I  do. 

455.  In  what  way  do  you  differ  from  him?— 
As  the  Government  would  have  no  control  in 
granting  the  pensions,  I  do  not  think  they  could 
be  askra  to  contribute  to  theni. 

456.  Might  they  not  have  some  control  ?— If 
they  had,  it  might  be  a  different  thing. 

457.  You  do  not  dispute  that  superaiuiuation 
forms  a  part  of  the  general  mamagement  of  the 
police  ? — I  eannot  dispute   that  the  granting  of 

Gnsions  should  be  made  imperative,  and   not 
ft  to  this  discretion  of  the  authorities. 

458.  Supposing  the  Government  had  tfaie* 
in^ctors  to  pension,  and  required  that  they 
should  have  a  report  from  one  of  you  gentlemen 
before  they  granted  a  pension,  ^  you  think  that 
would  be  control  ? — Yes ;  the  Grovomment  could 
act  upon  that  report. 

459.  Do  you  think  that  after  25  years'  service, 
it  is  not  vauek  use  trying  to  retain  the  mob  ?— . 
Not  the  sergeants  or  constablcB ;  not  the  men  who 
have  to  do  day  and  night  duty. 

460.  You  would  ab^uh  the  60  years'  eonditkni 
altogether  ? — Yes,  I  would  abolish  the  60  years 
condition ;  they  cannot  comply  with  it ;  it  is 
too  long  to  expect 

461.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  joined  die 
force  in  July  1847,  and  served  three  years  and 
nine  months  in  one  constabulary,  and  10  yeaxs 
in  another  &ree,  and  now  he  has  14  years,  and 
yet  he  can  <Mily  reckon  19  years  towards  super- 
•osuation ;  would  you  give  him  a  right  to  count 
the  whole  of  those  years,  or  a  particular  portion 
of  those  years  different  from  what  is  the  case  ? — 
I  would  not,  unless  he  had  gone  from  one  force 
to  another  for  promotion,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  authorties  of  both  those  forces ;  I  would 
not  allow  a  man  to  change  from  one  service  to 
another,  and  carry  his  service  with  him  as  a 
natter  <^  right;  I  think  that  would  unsettle 
the  forces  more  than  ie  the  case  now. 

462.  Do  you  think  that  the  pec^e  would  like 
the  pension  to  become  chargeable  upon  the  county 
rate  f — I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  they  would 
not 

463.  And  the  same  in  boroughs  ? — I  think  in 
the  boroughs  they  would  not  care  so  muoh  abovt 
it  as  in  the  counties. 

464.  Do  not  you  think  that  in  some  of  the 
sniaUer  boroughs  they  would  grumble  very  much 
at  having  to  pension  the  p<^ice  directiy  ? — Yes, 
I  tiiink  so. 

465.  Whereas  if  It  came  under  the  general 
tfoperannisation  fund  it  would  be  more  popular  ? 
—  Yes,  very  mudi  so,  in  my  opinion. 

466.  In  Durham  they  do  dbarge  the  whelo 
fines  and  fees  now,  do  they  not  ? — In  Durlutm 
oovnty  they  do  not  receive  the  fises. 

c2  467.  But 
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467.  But  they  get  the  fines  ?— They  get  the 
moieties  of  the  fines,  all  that  is  allowed  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament. 

468.  And  that  has  made  in  recent  times  the 
fund  of  Durham  somewhat  like  that  of  Lanca- 
shire ;  it  has  increased  it  materially,  has  it  not  ? 
— It  has  largely  so. 

469.  Supposing  wages  to  come  down  again  as 
they  are  doing  in  Durham,  unless  you  do  give 
them  the  whole  of  what  you  are  now  proposing, 
that  fund  would  not  be  in  the  prosperous  con- 
dition it  is  at  this  moment? — In  the  last  year  or 
two,  the  number  of  cases  has  been  nearly  or  quite 
double  what  they  were  a  few  years  back ;  and 
the  moieties  of  those  penalties  going  into  the  fund 
has  been  a  great  addition  to  it ;  it  is  above  the 
ayerage. 

Mr.  Torr. 

470.  You  spoke  of  the  Lancashire  fund  as 
being  45,000 1. ;  when  did  that  fund  commence  ? 
—In  1840. 

471.  You  know  the  Liverpool  force  well,  do 
you  not  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

472.  Are  they  as  fine  a  body  of  men  as  those 
my  honourable  friend  opposite  referred  to  in 
Sunderland  ? — They  are  a  very  fine  body  of 
men.  < 

473.  I  wish  to  ask  you  this  question  ;  do  you 
think  that  the  certainty  of  men  getting  a  pension 
on  attaining  a  certain  number  of  years'  service, 
would  be  a  more  efficient  aid  to  your  force,  and 
assist  you  in  procuring  men,  than  an  increase 
in  the  wages  of  the  men  ? — That  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer ;  it  depends  upon  what  ex- 
tent you  would  increase  the  wages  by.  If  you 
raised  the  waives  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
no  doubt  it  might  operate  more  strongly  than  an 
increased  pension;  but  I  think  a  certainty  of 
pension  would  have  great  eflTect. 

474.  But  I  mean  making  a  pecuniary  calcula- 
tion with  reference  to  the  cost  of  the  force  to  the 
county,  whether  this  superannution,  if  made  cer- 
tain, would  be  a  cheaper  inducement  to  the  men, 
looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  county 
than  the  rate  of  wage  ;  which  do  you  think  would 
be  the  more  attractive  ? — I  think  as  regards  first 
entering  the  force,  the  pay  would  have  the  most 
effect,  but  I  think  as  regards  keeping  them  after- 
wards, the  superannuation  would  have  very  great 
effect. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

475.  We  have  been  told  by  a  former  witness 
that  no  force,  under  30  men,  could  maintain  its 
fund  in  a  state  of  solvency  ;  no  one  can  dispute 
that  in  all  forces  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  a  superannuation  fund  ? — That  is  so. 

476.  Then  what  number  of  force  do  you  think 
ought  to  be  nble  to  sustain  that  fund,  with  the 
stoppage  which,  I  believe,  is  about  an  average 
one  now  of  2 J  per  cent.? — It  is  a  very  difflcmt 
thing  to  lay  down  any  rule  of  that  kind,  because 
there  are  so  many  things  to  be  considered  in  re- 
ference to  it;  the  first  question  is  with  regard 
to  changes ;  some  forces  change  their  men  more 
than  others ;  in  some  places  the  earnings  of  the 
force  are  more  than  others ;  there  is  more  money 
comes  into  the  fund.  For  instance,  in  a  quiet 
town  the  duties  would  be  very  much  less  than  in 
a  town  where  there  was  more  doing. 

477.  I  will  make  the  question  more  intelligible, 
by  assuming  that  the  earnings  of  the  men  are  not 
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placed  to  the  superannuation  fund,  but  that  the 
earnings  in  the  shape  of  half  the  fines  go  to  the 
police  rate  and  not  to  the  superannuation  fund ; 
therefore,  assuming  that  all  the  earnings  of  th& 
police  are  separated  from  the  superannuation 
tund,  what  number  of  force  do  you  think,  under 
the  rate  of  stoppage  of  2}  per  cent.,  would  main- 
tain itself  in  a  state  of  solvency  ? — I  do  not  think 
any  force  would. 

478.  But  we  know  that  they  do  from  these 
returns? — I  do  not  know  of  any  force  which 
maintains  itself  simply  upon  the  2^  per  cent, 
deduction. 

479.  Do  you  think  it  a  wholesome  practice, 
that  the  earnings  of  the  police  should  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  police  superannuation  fund 
instead  of  the  police  rate  ? — I  see  no  objection  to 
that. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

480.  These  returns  merely  show  the  state  of 
the  funds  at  present ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
have  looked  at  them ;  they  do  not  show  you 
what  the  probable  prospective  result  will  be  ? — 
They  do  not. 

481.  Have  you  gone  into  any  calculations  pro- 
spectively with  regard  to  any  boroughs  or 
counties? — No,  I  have  not  had  those  returns  long 
enough  to  go  into  the  matter. 

482.  What  is  the  general  impression  of  the  au- 
thorities ;  is  it  not  this,  that  in  the  course  of  10 
or  15  years  the  whole  of  the  funds  will  he 
bankrupt?— Yes,  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
imder  present  conditions. 

Chairman. 

483.  Were  you  aUuding  just  now  to  certain 
returns  which  you  yourself  possess,  independently 
of  the  returns  which  have  been  made  to  the 
Home  OflSce,  in  regard  to  the  funds  ? — I  have  not 
seen  the  returns  which  have  been  made  to  the 
Home  Office  in  regard  to  the  funds. 

484.  Will  you  put  those  returns  in  ? — I  should 
like  to  hand  in  those  returns,  and  also  another 
with  regard  to  length  of  service.  (  The  same  wen 
handed  in,  vide  Appendix.) 

485.  I  suppose  you  want  to  say,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Gourley  and  Lieutenant  Dyott,  that  there 
are  no  funds,  as  far  as  you  know,  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  2\  per  cent,  contribution  ? — 

486.  There  is  no  fund  in  your  district  which 
is  now  only  maintained,  as  far  as  the  superannua- 
tion fund  is  concerned,  out  of  the  2  J  per  cent.  ? — 
^ot  that  I  am  aware  of. 

487.  Though  the  funds  vary  in  the  amount  of 
the  contributions,  they  are  almost  all  supple- 
mented by  portions  of  fines  which  are  ordered 
to  be  paid  to  the  fund  by  the  magistrates  ? — They 
are,  or  by  fees  for  services  of  summonses,  &c. 

Mr.  Cotes. 

488.  What  is  the  case  at  Ashton-under-Lyne? 
— At  Ashton-under-Lyne  they  have  only  194  /., 
but  they  are  going  to  establish  a  fund  there 
now. 

Chairman. 

489.  Have  you  ever  had  your  attention  called 
to  the  scale  which  at  present  exists  in  the  Boyal 
Irish  Constabulary  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

Captain 
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Captain  £dwabd  Willis,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined.  Captain 

RWillu. 

Mr.  Leeman.  Mr.  JLeeman— continued.  -lo  April 

490.  Hate  you  heard  what  I  have  aeked  Col-  their  opinion? — I  concur  in  it,  provided  that        1875. 
onel  Cobbe  and  Captain  Elgee  with  regard  to  the  Goyemment   take   the    control  over  the  pen- 
contribution  by  the  GoTernment  towards  these  sions. 

superannuation  funds  ? — Yes.  493.  Do  you  think  that  the  control  would  be 

491.  And  you  heard  their  answers  ? — Yes.  sufficient  if  mey  had  the  inspectors  of  the  different 

492.  Do  you  concur  in  what  they  stated  as     districts  to  appeal  to  ? — I  think  so. 
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Tuesday^  ^th  May  1875. 


MBMBEBS  PBESKKT  : 


Mr.  Biddulph. 

Mr.  Fairfax  Cartwright. 

Mr.  Cowper. 

Colonel  Dyott 

Mr.  Gourley. 


Mr.  Grantham. 

Mr.  Leeman. 

Mr.  Scourfield. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson. 

Mr.  Torr. 


Sib  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON,  Baet.,  in  the  Chaie. 


Captain  John  Henbt  Fobeest,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


C»t.  J.  H. 
Forrest. 

4  May  1875. 


Chairman. 

494.  I  BELIEVE  you  are  the  Chief  Constable 
of  Hampshire  ? — I  am. 

495.  Of  what  number  of  men  does  your  force 
consist  ? — My  force  consists  of  274  men,  inclusive 
of  myself. 

496.  That  is  the  present  strength  of  your 
force  ? — It  is. 

497.  That,  I  suppose,  is  about  the  average 
strength  of  your  force  when  made  up  to  its  full 
complement  ? — The  authorised  strength  is  274. 

498.  I  think  your  force  was  established  in 
1840  ?— It  was. 

499.  And  the  fund  was  established  at  the  same 
time  ? — In  the  same  year. 

500.  What  number  of  men  have  you  in  the 
force  under  five  years'  service  ? — That  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say. 

501.  You  have  not  the  returns  of  the  number 
of  years'  service? — I  have  from  15  years  and 
less  than  20;  20  years  and  less  than  25;  25 
years  and  less  than  30,  and  30  years  and  over. 

502.  Will  you  give  those  numbers  to  the 
Committee? — Fifteen  years  and  less  than  20, 
one  chief  constable,  four  superintendents,  one  in- 
spector, 10  Serjeants,  and  15  constables ;  20  years 
and  less  than  25,  three  superintendents,  two  Ser- 
jeants, and  four  constables ;  25  years  and  less 
than  30,  four  superintendents,  three  Serjeants, 
and  six  constables ;  30  years  and  upwards,  two 
superintendents  and  one  Serjeant. 

503.  And  what  is  the  number  of  your  pen- 
sioners upon  the  superannuation  fund? — Four 
superintendents,  three  Serjeants,  and  eight  con- 
stables. 

604.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  the  amount 
of  your  fund  at  me  present  moment,  with  the 
receipts  of  the  last  year  and  the  disbursements  ? 
— The  amount  of  the  fund  upon  the  31st  of  last 
December  was  21,431 1.  19  $.  4  d. 

506.  Have  you  the  total  receipts  of  the  last 
year  ? — The  total  receipts  were  1,502 1.  5  s.  6  d. 

606.  Can  you  distinguish  between  the  contri- 
butions of  the  men  and  the  amount  received  from 
fines  and  penalties  ? — £.  425.  6  ».  8d.  was  the 
amount  of  the  2  J  per  cent,  reduction  from  pay ; 
38/.  19 «.  Id.,  stoppages  during  sickness; 
18  /.  18  s.  3  <f.,  fines  for  misconduct;  264  /.  1 1 «.  6  d., 
moieties  of  penalties ;  64  ^  19  «.  6  e^  from  casual 
payments. 


Mr.  Grantham. 

507.  What  would  that  represent  ? — The  sale 
of  old  clothing  and  sale  of  old  stores,  and  so  on ; 
then  689 1.  10 1.  interest  on  money  invested ; 
total,  1,502 1.  5  s.  6d.  I  have  not  given  the 
Committee  the  disbursements  yet. 

Chairman, 

508.  wiu  you  give  the  Committee  the  dis- 
bursements also  ?  —  Pensions  and  gratuities, 
743 1.  17  s. ;  other  payments,  4  /.  14  s.  7  d.;  total, 
748/.  11«.  7<f. 

509.  Your  fund,  tiien,  m&j  be  taken  as  being 
in  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  judging  from 
receipts  ? — 1  consider  so  for  the  present. 

510.  Do  you  conceive  that  it  is  in  a  position, 
as  a  fund,  to  bear  this  ultimate  strain  which  may 
be  put  upon  it  ? — Certainly  not. 

511.  Yotl  cannot,  I  suppose,  tell  the  Committee 
what  you  imagine  will  be  the  ultimate  strain,  the 
number  of  pensioners  ? — I  cannot  give  the  ulti- 
mate number  accurately. 

612.  Can  you  suggest  any  additions  to  the 
fund  which  would  make  it  absolutely  self-support- 
ing?— I  can  suggest  such  additions  as  would 
make  the  fund  self-supporting  for  a  good  many 
years. 

513.  But  not  permanentiy  self-supporting? — I 
do  not  like  to  say  permanently,  out  I  would 
make  such  suggestions  as  would  increase  the 
fund  by  about  600  /.  a  year,  or  more  than 
that. 

514.  What  would  that  increase  come  fmn; 
how  would  you  propose  to  increase  it — I  think 
that  if  you  added  the  money  received  under  the 
17th  section  of  the  Amended  Constabulary  Act 
for  the  service  of  process,  money  taken  by  the 
superintendents  and  other  police  officers  acting 
as  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures,  for  ad- 
justing and  stamping  weights  and  measures,  and 
fees  for  granting  and  endorsing  pedlars'  cer- 
tificates, those  three  items  would  increase  the 
fund  by  about  630 1,  a  year. 

515.  At  present  those  fees  for  the  service  of 
summonses  and  warrants  are  received  by  the 
police  in  boroughs,  I  believe  ? — Those  fees  are 
received  by  the  police  in  boroughs,  and  they 
ought  to  be  carried  to  their  superannuation 
fund. 

616.  They  ought  to   be   carried   to    the   su- 

perannmUitfn 
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CAairmmit—<oo.^irajtA. 
perannuotion  fund,  acooiding    to  the    Act? — 

Mr.  £p0»ri<y. 

517.  Is  that  under  the  17A  section  of  the  Act? 
— That  is  moneys  received  tmder  tlie  17th  section 
of  the  Act,  btrt  the  subject  of  the  question  which 
the  honourable  Churmaa  asked  me  just  now 
would  not  be  under  liat  Act;  it  would  come 
under  another  Act,  namely,  the  11th  section  of 
the  22nd  &  2.%rd  Vict.  In  addition  to  the  above 
propositions  for  increasing  the  fund,  in  the  3rd 

6  4tli  Vict.  c.  88,  section  10,  line  9,  after  the 
word  "misconduct,"  I  would  strike  out  certain 
words  and  add,  "and  all  fines  imposed  by  any  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  upon  drunken  persons  or  for 
assaults  upon  poHce  constables,  and  all  fines  and 
penalties  awarded  to  informers,  being  police 
constables,  on  summary  conviction,  shall  be  paid 
for  the  benefit  of  this  nind. 

518.  What  does  the  present  Act  say  ? — That 
auch  moieties  of  those  fines  ai^  penalties  shall  be 
paid  to  the  superannuadon  fund  as  the  magis- 
trate directs. 

Chainnan. 

519.  You  would  make  it  imperative  upon  the 
magistrates  so  to  order  them  to  be  placed,  and 

7  on  would  make  it  the  yrhoie  peaahy  insteiwl  of 
tiie  half  ?— Exactly. 

520.  With  regard  to  the  contribatione  which 
the  men  at  present  make  to  ti>e  fund,  you  would 
oofotinne  that  as  a  source  of  support  to  the  find, 
would  yon  not  ? — ^I  would  make  no  alteridian  in 
that. 

5^1.  Would  yon  make  any  difference  in  the 
scale  which  all  ranks  should  pay  ?  —  No,  I 
think  2^  per  cent,  all  round  is  a  very  fiur  ooartri- 
bution. 

522.  It  has  been  sv^ested  that  a  different 
scale  for  seijeanta  and  superintendetitB  should  be 
made  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  that. 

523.  And  you  do  not  think  it  wonld  be 
aidvisiU>le  ? — I  do  not. 

524.  What  else  can  you  suggest? — In  the 
17th  section,  3  &  4  Vict.  e.  88,  after  the  word 
"  receive,"  which  is  in  line  12,  I  would  strike 
oat  cn-tain  words,  and  introduce  "  and  shall  be 
iuppUed  in  aid  of  the  Constabulary  Superannua- 
tion Fund ;"  that  would  have  the  same  efiect  as 
the  si^ge^on  which  the  Coaunittee  have  al- 
ready considered,  of  putting  t^  emurties  and 
boroughs  upon  the  same  footing;  that  would 
carry  the  mon^s  received  for  the  execution  of 
wammts  and  tae  'service  of  wmmonses  to  the 
superannuation  fand.  Then  Jervis's  Act  (the 
11  &  12  Vict,  c  43,  s.  31)  has  a  general  enact- 
ment, that  "  if  any  statute  shall  contain  as  sueh 
direetioDs  fior  the  payment  thereof  to  any  person 
or  peDsoBs,  then  it  shall  b«  paid  to  the  cleik  of 
tiia  coBrty  or  riding,"  aad  so  «n,  "  for  which  the 
treasurer  shall  give  mm  a  receipt,  without  stamp;" 
but  I  would  81^,  "  if  such  sitatute  shall  contain 
no  sucii  directioau  for  the  pw^rment  thereof  to 
airy  person  or  persons,  then  auoh  derk  diall  ^y 
tbe  same  to  toe  Coastabolary  Superaimuation 
S'nind.''  As  it  is  at  preaemt,  ia  the  vtatatm  in 
which  tlieie  is  no  appropriation  elame,  «iy 
perna^  impotod  under  those  statutes  woruld  go 
to  the  county  rate ;  but  for  the  future  I  weiud 
aaggest  that  where  thene  is  ao  aporonriation 
clause,  any  penalty  iafiieted,  especiuiy  an  eases 
where  the  poliee  are  infiatma:^,  flbouM  be  earried 
to  tte  wperaanuatifm  faad. 


Cki\  ii  Hwii    eui>  iiiiH!  d.  Ctpt  J'S. 

525.  Doea  that  make  up  the  mi«ber  of  the      F<^^' 
suggestions  you  wished  to  c^Ser? — That  makes      »       . 
up  the  niunber  of  my  auggestaona.  *     ^     '*' 

526.  Which  wmld  pboe  the  fund  in  raoh  a 
position  that,  icx  a  ooaaiderable  period  at  leart, 
it  would  be  seif-Bupporting  ? — I  think  en. 

527.  But  even  under  those  oiscumatanoes  you 
would  not  feel  justified  in  saying  that  you  tluak 
it  woidd  be  petmaiiently  sen-mqipocting  ?'^M'o ; 
tiie  Hampshdre  fisree  baa  been  going  on  rar  about 
34  yeacs;  we  have  15  peawionen,  and  the  total 
peiMi«n»  am  743Z. ;  I  reokw,  looldng  at  the  way 
IB  which  our  fund  increases  at  present,  and  what 
I  propose  to  add  to  it  by  the  su^estioni  I  have 
made,  would  enable  us  to  support  30  more 
pensioBers. 

528.  That  is  to  say,  ytMxr  fuad  would  be  able 
to  carry  45  peasioneis  usdcar  these  altered  cir- 
oonHtanoes  without  licnching  upoa  the  oajiital  ? 
— Quite  80. 

529.  Can  you  account  at  all  for  the  fitct  of  the 
number  of  pensioners  in  your  force,  whibh  has 
existed  since  L840,  being  eo  small  ? — Iliere  have 
been  atore  pensioners  than  dwrne  at  present  upon 
the  fund ;  but  a  good  many  of  them  harw  died. 
We  should  have  had  a  good  many  more  pen- 
sioners upon  the  fund  than  are  shown,  supposing 
they  had  all  lived. 

530.  But  does  15  represeBt  the  average 
number  of  pensioners  which  you  have  had  upon 
the  fund  dariag  the  last  few  years?— No,  oe- 
cause  the  number  has  inoreased. 

531.  Has  tjie  nnmber  increased  slowly  ? — Yes, 
it  haa. 

532.  I  suppose  yon  are  aware  that  tliatmunber 
is  a  very  small  one  compared  with  many  other 
places?— 'Yes,  I  believe  so. 

533.  And  is  also  a  very  small  one  oompared 
with  what  was  laid  (kywn  in  Dr.  Farr's  report 
with  regard  to  the  metropolitan  aad  county  and 
borough  poliee  ? — It  is. 

534.  In  that  report  I  believe  it  is  stated  that 
nearly  one-half  of  a  given  force  may  be  looked 
to  as  pensionerB  upon  the  force  at  some  time  «t 
other? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

535.  In  that  case  your  force  would  evidently 
not  be  self-supportiag,  even  under  tkose  altered 
circumstances  ?— No,  it  wanld  not. 

536.  Under  those  ciieumstanoee,  if  ilbem  was 
an  increase  of  pensioners,  the  rates  would  stHl 
be  liable  for  the  pensioners  ? — The  rate,  I  fancy, 
would  be  liable  as  now  under  tibe  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

537.  That  is  to  say,  upon  the  exhaustion  of 
tlie  capital  of  the  fiind  ? — Quite  so.  I  believe 
with  care  that  our  fund  would  go  on  for  a  great 
many  years  witiiout  trenching  upon  the  rates  at 
aU. 

538.  Are  the  men  of  your  foroe  satisfied  with 
the  present  scale  of  pensions,  and  the  state  of 
the  fund  ? — They  are  satisfied  with  the  state  of 
the  fund,  aad  wim  Idie  amount  of  peoaion  which 
they  get  fimn.  the  fund ;  bvt  liiey  are  not  satis- 
fied widk  the  coadiitions  upon  winch  it  is 
granted. 

539.  Can  yea  etaite  what  it  is  yau  believs  the 
men  oamplain  of  with  negard  to  me  pesent  mm- 
'ditioas  ? — I  believe  the  nsea  woold  like  a  fixed 
pension  after  a  certain  number  of  jeaie'  serfiec 

540.  That  is  to  say,  tiiat  iaatead  of  the  pre- 
sent r^idation,  which  allows  a  pennon,  mmn  a 
medieai  oertafieote  on  the  reeommendatiDn  of 
chief  coastafUss,  behig  graotted  to  men  for  ser- 
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vices  of  15  years  and  upwards,  and  a  pension 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  constable 
on  and  after  60  years  of  age,  they  would  ask  for 
a  given  fixed  term,  upon  the  completion  of  which 
they  might  citum  a  pension  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

541.  Do  you  know  what  that  term  of  years  is  ? 
— No ;  but  I  have  considered  the  quebtion  my- 
self. 

542.  What  is  your  own  opinion  of  the  term  of 
years  which  should  entitie  a  man  to  claim  a  re- 
tiring pension  ? — I  would  suggest  two  scales  of 
superannuation  ;  one  for  constables  discharged  in 
consequence  of  infirmity  of  body  and  mind  by 
the  cmef  constable,  and  the  other  for  constables 
who  claim  their  discharge  with  a  pension. 

543.  That  is  to  say,  that  a  constable  who  was 
discharged  on  a  medical  certificate  and  recom- 
mendation would  take  a  higher  rate  of  pension 
than  a  man  who  claimed  his  discharge  because  he 
had  served  a  certain  number  of  years  ? — Yes. 

544.  What  number  of  years'  active  service 
would  you  consider  diould  entitle  a  man  to  claim 
his  discharge  ? — I  would  allow  a  man  after  20 
years'  service  to  claim  20-60th8 ;  that  would  be 
one- third. 

545.  Would  you  allow  him  to  claim  on  a  scale 
rising  by  the  number  of  years'  service  ? — I  would 
give  a  man  20-60ths  after  20  years'  service,  and 
increase  him  3-60th8  for  every  year's  service  after 
that.' 

546.  Up  to  what  period  ? — At  the  end  of  30 
years  I  would  let  him  claim  full  pav. 

547.  And  you  would  do  away  with  any  limita- 
tion as  to  age  in  the  consideration  of  his  cliuming 
his  pension? — Yes,  I  would  in  that  case;  but 
then  I  would  calculate  his  pension  not  upon  the 
same  basis  as  I  would  calculate  the  pension  of  a 
man  discharged  by  reason  of  infirmity.  In  the 
case  of  a  man  claiming  his  discharge  with  a  pen- 

'  sion,  I  would  take  the  total  pay  which  he  had  re- 
ceived during  bis  service,  and  divide  it  by  the 
number  of  years'  service.  I  should  add  uat  I 
would  not  calculate  that  man's  pension  upon  the 
rank  which  he  held  at  the  time  when  he  was  dis  ■ 
charged,  but  upon  the  average  amount  of  his  pay. 
I  would  take  his  service  in  tms  way ;  that  he  had 
served  so  many  years  as  a  constable,  and  so  many 
years  as  a  serjeant,  ajid  so  on,  receiving  so  much 
altogether,  and  divide  it  by  the  number  of  years' 
service,  and  calculate  his  pension  upon  the 
average  annual  pay  which  he  had  received 
during  his  service. 

Colonel  DyoU. 

548.  You  say,  after  20  years'  service,  a  man 
might  chum  his  discharge  and  receive  one-third 
of  the  average  of  his  pay  during  his  service  ? — 
Quite  so. 

549.  That  is  one  scale  ?■:- Yes. 

Chairman. 

550.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  the  other 
scale  for  men  discharged  upon  medical  certificate 
for  infirmity? — Yes,  takmg  a  constable  dis- 
charged for  infirmity  of  body  or  mind ;  in  fact, 
discharged  not  by  his  own  consent,  but  bv  the 
chief  constable,  I  would  give  him  20-60tii8  of 
his  pay  after  15  years'  service,  instead  of  after  20 
as  in  the  other  case.  I  would  increase  2-60ths 
up  to  the  completion  of  20  years'  service ;  and  I 
would  ^ve  hua  3-60ths  per  year  firom  that  time 
up  to  the  completion  of  30  years'  service,  and 
that  would  give  him  full  pay  retirement. 


CAazrma/i— continued 

551.  Would  you  take  that  in  like  manner  upon 
the  average  of  his  years'  service  ? — No ;  I  would 
take  that  upon  the  rank  which  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  mscharge. 

552.  You  would  make  that  distinction  between 
the  two  classes ;  in  the  one  case  the  scale  would 
be  calculated  upon  the  average  years'  service 
in  the  various  classes,  and  in  the  other  upon 
the  rank  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
discbarge  ? — I  ought  to  have  stated  before  that 
up  to  the  completion  of  four  years'  service  I 
would  give  the  man  nothing ;  from  that  time  to 
the  completion  of  10  years'  service  I  would  give 
him  a  gratuity  of  a  month's  pay  for  every  year's 
service;  from  10  years  up  to  15  for  every  year 
he  completed  I  would  give  Mm  a  gratuity  of  two 
months  pay. 

553.  That  is  in  the  way  of  a  gratuity  somewhat 
upon  the  scale  which  at  present  exists  in  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  ? — Precisely  so. 

554.  At  what  period  would  you  allow  a  man 
to  begin  counting  service  ? — I  would  allow  him 
to  begin  counting  service  from  the  time  he  joins 
the  force. 

555.  Even  if  he  joined  at  18  or  19  years  ?— 
Yes ;  although  I  do  not  myself  think  I  should 
take  a  man  in  under  20  ^ears  of  a^e. 

556.  But  that  leaves  it  in  the  discretion  of  the 
chief  constable  at  what  year  he  begins  his  ser- 
vice ? — Yes. 

557.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
fix  the  period  at  which  such  service  should  b^m? 
— Yes ;  I  should  think  it  might  be  fixed  at  20 
years. 

558.  Therefore  upon  your  scale  a  constable 
would  be  entitled  to  full  pension  when  he  was  50 
years  old  ? — Yes. 

559.  Would  not  a  scale  such  as  you  have  sug- 
gested create  a  very  much  larger  drain  upon  the 
rand  than  your  present  system? — I  suppose  it 
would. 

560.  Therefore  your  calculations  would  be  a 
llttie  upset  If  you  made  them  on  the  present  sys- 
tem of  carrying  out  the  pensions  supposing  this 
new  scale  was  adopted? — My  calculations  are 
made  upon  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands. 

561.  Then  we  diould  be  in  a  worse  poa- 
tlon  with  regard  to  an  absolutely  solvent  fund  ? 
— Yes,  I  suppose  so ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
think  that  a  constable  after  30  years'  service  is 
not  of  much  use  for  hard  work,  no  matter  at  what 
age  he  may  have  joined. 

562.  Do  you  find  at  present  that  the  question 
of  superannuation  at  all  alTects  your  enlisting 
men  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  it  does. 

563.  Does  it  tdSect  the  men  remaining  in  the 
force  at  all  ? — I  think  so. 

564.  After  the  men  have  enlisted  they  are 
more  apt  to  leave  the  force  in  consequence  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  present  rate  of  pension? — 
Certainly. 

565.  Do  you  think  that  the  scale  of  pension, 
with  a  power  of  claiming  it  at  a  given  time,  such 
as  you  have  suggested,  would  tend  at  all  to  retain 
men  In  the  force  ?— Yes,  I  think  tiiat  it  would. 

566.  Would  not  that  object  be  met  by  an  in- 
creased scale  of  pay  as  well  ? — No,  I  think  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  met  by  a  certqjnty  of 
pension. 

567.  You  would  establish  apenaon  fund  in  aid 
of  the  pay  ?— Yes,  I  would. 

668.  X  ou  believe  that  you  would  get  men  at  a 
cheaper  rate  with  a  prospect  of  a  pension  than  at 

present? 
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Chairman— continued. 

})reeent  ? — I  do  believe  that  men  would  join  at  a 
ower  rate,  with  a  certainty  of  pension  after  a 
stated  period  of  service  ;  but  not  at  a  lower  rate 
of  pay  than  at  present 

569.  At  the  same  time,  while  retaining  them 
in  the  force,  you  would  get  a  more  able  and 
efficient  body  of  men  ? — Yes. 

570.  The  average  age  of  men  enlisting  in  your 
force,  I  believe,  is  about  24 J,  or  nearly  25  years? 
— It  is. 

671.  The  ordinary  work  of  a  constable,  I  be- 
lieve, is  about  nine  hours  a  day  ? — The  ordinary 
work  of  a  constable  is  10  hours  during  the  day 
and  night. 

572.  Therefore,  I  suppose,  men  who  have  been 
25  or  30  years  in  the  force  are,  practically,  used 
up  to  a  great  extent  ? — Yes  ;  you  must  find  an 
easy  place  for  them  somewhere. 

573.  There  is  one  other  point  which  I  wish  to 
ask  you  about :  would  you  allow  the  men  who 
bad  been  in  the  force,  on  leaving,  to  carry  their 
years'  service  into  another  force  ? — No,  I  would 
leave  it  optional  to  the  force  taking  them. 

574.  At  present  I  believe  the  law  allows  a  mau 
to  count  half  his  service  ? — Yes,  with  the  consent 
of  the  force  he  goes  from  and  the  force  which  he 
joins,  he  may  take  half  his  service  with  him. 

575.  Have  you  found  any  complaint  in  your 
force  with  regard  to  that  limit? — No;  what  I 
find  in  my  force  is,  that  they  are  too  apt  to  join 
the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  they  never  ask  to 
take  anything  with  them. 

576.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  rate  of 
pensions  which  is  established  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  ? — I  think  the  reason  of  the  men  leaving 
our  force  and  joining  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  is  In  consequence  of  the  pay  being  much 
higher,  and  in  consequence  of  the  liberty  being 
much  greater.  The  men  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  get  one  day's  leave  in  14  days,  besides  the 
ordinary  yearly  leave,  and  they  are  allowed  to  go 
about  in  plain  clothes  when  off  duty ;  the  Metro- 
politan Police  have  large  establishments  in  Haslar 
and  in  the  Clarence  v  ictualling  Yard,  Gosport, 
while  I  have  a  weak  force  in  Gosport.  That  is 
the  disadvantage  I  am  placed  in  there. 

Mr.  Grantham. 

577.  For  what  purpose  is  the  establishment  at 
Haslar? — The  force  is  employed  in  the  Hospital 
and  the  Royal  Victualling  Yard. 

578.  They  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Metro- 
politan Pobce  ? — Yes. 

579.  For  what  purpose  are  those  places  placed 
under  their  care  rather  than  under  yours  ? —  I 
believe  that  was  done  by  Sir  George  Grey,  or  in 
bis  time. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

580.  The  police  are  placed  there  to  look  after 
the  stores,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Grantham. 

581.  Are  there  other  Government  offices  in 
the  country  under  the  Metropolitan  Police  in  the 
same  way  ?— Yes,  the  dockyards.  Plymouth, 
for  example,  is  an  exactly  similar  case. 

582.  And  managed  by  Scotland  Yard  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

583.  Do  you  believe,  supposing  the  present 
fund  was  abolished,  and  the  cnarges  of  pensions 
thrown  directly  upon  the  rates,  that  that  would 
be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  force ;  that  is  to 

0.94. 


CAafrman— continued, 

say,  as  you  have  stated  that  the  fund  cannot, 
under  what  you  have  suggested,  be  made  perma- 
nently self-supporting,  out  that  it  must  ulti- 
mately fall  upon  the  rates  to  come  in  support  of 
the  capital  when  spent,  would  it  not  be  a  more 
satisfactory  and  simple  form  to  charge  the  pen- 
sions directly  upon  the  rates,  paying  all  the 
charges  that  now  go  to  the  fund  to  those  rates, 
and  laying  down,  for  the  protection  of  the  men, 
a  fixed  scale  of  pension? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  so  satisfactory  to  the  county.  I  think 
as  long  as  the  chief  constable  is  responsible  for 
that  fund,  there  is  a  much  better  chance  of  its 
being  looked  after. 

584.  I  suppose  you  really  mean  that  it  comes 
between  the  ratepayer  and  the  police,  as  a  sort  of 
buffer  ? — Quite  so. 

585.  But  practically,  after  all,  the  rates  being 
responsible,  and  the  rates  losing  to  the  amount 
of  the  sums  earned  by  the  men  and  placed  to  the 
credit  of  this  fund,  it  is  the  rates  diat  have  to 
find  the  pension  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it;  if  this  money  did  not  come  to  the  fund  it 
would  be  paid  to  the  police  rate. 

586.  At  the  same  time,  you  think  that  the 
magistrates  would  look  more  carefully  after  the 
distribution  of  the  pensions,  if  paid  out  of  the 
rates  directly  Instead  of  out  of  this  fund? — If 
they  knew  that  the  consequence  of  the  fund 
being  absorbed  would  be  that  the  pensions  would 
come  upon  the  rates,  I  think  the  fund  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  properly  administered. 

587.  You  say  the  fund  would  be  more  pro- 
perly administered,  but  surely  the  same  recom- 
mendations by  the  chief  constable  would  be  made 
to  the  people  administering  the  rate  in  that  case 
as  are  now  made  to  the  people  administering  the 
superannuation  fund  ? — But  the  chief  constable 
would  in  no  way  bo  responsible  for  the  collection 
of  money  in  aid  of  the  fund;  if  pensioners  have 
their  pensions  paid  out  of  the  police  rate  there 
would  be  no  further  responsibility  upon  the  chief 
constable  as  to  the  state  of  the  fund.  I  should 
have  explained  that,  in  Hampshire,  by  an  order  of 
court,  all  moieties  are  paid  direct  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  police,  and  accounted  for  by  him  every 
month  to  the  chief  constable.  It  does  not  go 
through  the  treasurer  at  all  in  the  first  instance  ; 
It  does  not  go  through  the  clerk  to  the  magis- 
trates. 

588.  You  mean  that  the  moieties  of  penalties 
come  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  police  ? — 
The  moieties  of  penalties  come  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  police.  If  I  were  a  superintendent, 
and  you  were  the  chairman  of  the  bench,  if  a 
man  was  fined  5«.  for  being  drunk,  2  s.  6d.  of 
that  would  be  handed  over  to  me  directly,  sup- 
posing the  defendant  pays  the  penalty. 

589.  That  Is  not  the  case  generally,  is  it  ? — 
Not  generally. 

590.  Has  that  practice  existed  long  in  Hamp- 
shire ? — Yes,  it  has  existed  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Grantham. 

591.  With  regard  to  this  fund,  whether  it 
should  be  upon  the  rates,  or  supplemented  in  the 
way  you  have  suggested,  do  you  think  that  the 
fund  being  supplemented  by  those  fines  and 
various  sources,  makes  you  and  the  officials 
look  after  the  fines  better  than  you  would  do 
if  the  fines  went  simply  into  the  rates? — I  have 
no  doubt  it  does.  Every  superintendent  of  a 
division   sends  me  a  monthly  statement  of  all 

D  monies 


Capt.J.JEr. 
Forrest. 

4  May  1875. 
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Capt.  /.  H.  Mr.  Orantham — continued. 

Forrett.      moniea  which  he  has  received,  and  if  a  man  is 
_|.       ^       allowed  time  to  pay,  in  his  return  that  sum  is 

4  May  1  75.  gpecified.  This  return  is  examined  with  the  charge- 
sheet  and  summons-sheet,  and  if  there  ie  one  penny 
not  paid  which  ought  to  have  been  paid,  it  is  re- 
ferred back ;  all  me  back  payments  are  entered 
into  a  book,  and  once  a  quarter  those  back  pay- 
ments are  copied  and  sent  back  to  the  superin- 
tendent, who  has  to  account  for  them  to  the  chief 
constable. 

592.  Then  all  the  time  that  you  think  tliat  the 
basis  of  the  superannuation  fund  is  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  men  and  the  fines  imposed  upon 
various  persons,  there  is  a  greater  probability 
that  the  fund  would  be  kept  up  if  those  fines 
were  enforced  and  paid  to  the  fund  than  if  they 
went  to  the  rates? — Yes,  a  much  greater  pro- 
bability i  in  &ct,  if  they  went  to  the  rates  there 
would  be  no  fund.  > 

593.  You  naturally  think  that  the  men  would 
take  very  much  greater  interest  in  having  those 
fines  enfM'ced  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  that  the 
men  would  take  a  greater  interest  in  having  those 
fines  enforced,  because  that  would  have  a  bad 
effect,  perhaps. 

Chairman. 

594.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  men  are 
affected  by  that  consideration? — Certainly  not;  I 
never  let  them  suppose  that  they  are  affected  by 
persons  being  fined ;  still,  they  know  that  it  all 
goes  to  the  general  fund  for  their  benefit 

595.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  how  your 
funds  are  invested?  —  There  are  9,700 Z.  upou 
loan  to  the  Police  Stations  Building  Account. 

596.  At  what  rate  of  interest  is  that  lent  ? — 
Three  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  and  there  is  6,000  /. 
on  loan  to  the  county  lunatic  asylum. 

597.  At  the  same  rate  of  interest? — Yes,  at 
the  same  rate  of  interest;  and  then  there  is 
5,000/.  on  loan  to  the  New  Courts  Building 
Fund,  461 1.  5  s.  in  Consols,  and  there  is 
270  2.  14  «.  4  d.  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer. 

,     Mr.  Scourfield. 

598.  When  your  men  leave  your  force,  do 
they  mostly  go  to  the  London  force  or  to  other 
forces  ? — It  is  difficult  to  trace  them. 

699.  You  do  not  trace  them  ?  —No. 

Mr.  GourUy. 

600.  Do  you  consider  your  investment  in  police 
buildings  a  good  security? — Yes,  I  think  so, 
perfectly  good. 

601.  You  consider  that  the  police  buildings 
are  worth  the  money  which  the  authorities  lend 
upon  them  ? — The  money  lent  is  repaid  by  instal- 
ments. 

602.  After  a  certain  number  of  years  ? — ^Yes. 
603»  For  what  period   do    you    make   your 

engagements  with  your  men  ?  —  They  give  a 
month's  notice  to  go,  like  an  ordinary  domestic 
servant. 

604.  But  there  is  no  compulsion  with  reference 
to  the  number  of  years  which  the  men  are  bound 
to  serve  ? — No. 

605.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  advantage 
to  make  the  notice  longer  than  it  is  at  present  ? 
— No,  I  do  not.  If  a  man  dislikes  the  service, 
and  wishes  to  leave,  I  consider  him  £x>m  that 
time  useless,  and  would  let  him  go  immediately. 
I  do  not  think  it  of  any  use  keeping  an  unwilling 
man  in  the  service. 


Mr.  (rourfey— continued. 

606.  How  many  years  do  yon  consider  a  man 
an  efficient  policeman ;  suppose  the  man  enlists 
at  20,  how  long  do  you  think  he  would  be  of  use 
in  the  force  ?— -I  think  he  ought  to  be  very  good 
to  45  years  of  age. 

607.  At  45  would  you  give  him  a  full  pension  ? 
— No,  1  would  not  give  him  a  full  pension  until 
he  was  50,  after  30  years'  service. 

608.  Would  you  propose  to  leave  the  granting 
of  pensions  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  as  it 
is  now,  or  would  you  make  it  absolute  ? — I  would 
make  it  absolute.  I  would  give  the  quarter 
sessions  no  option  in  the  matter. 

609.  What  class  of  men  have  you  in  your 
force,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  men  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? — They  are  far  more  intelligent 
than  the  ordinary  labourers  of  the  county. 

610.  You  consider  your  men  picked  men?— 
Yes,  and  they  can  all  read  and  write. 

611.  Do  the  men  get  any  allowance  beyond 
their  pay? — No,  except  they  are  upon  special 
duiy ;  they  get  clothing  in  addition  to  their  pay. 

612.  They  have  no  house  rent  or  coal  allowed 
them?— No. 

613.  You  think  you  would  get  a  better  class 
of  men  by  having  a  better  system  of  pension  ? — 
I  think  1  should  retain  the  men  longer  in  tb« 
service. 

614.  But  do  not  yon  think  that  you  would  get 
a  better  class  of  men  ? — No,  I  do  not  tliink  tnat 
I  shonld. 

615.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  place  the  police  in  the  country  entirely  in  the 
handa  of  Scotland  Yard  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  police  to  place  them 
under  the  Secretary  of  State. 

616.  Instead  of  as  in  county  and  borot^h 
divisions  as  at  present? — Yes. 

617.  You  would  grant  all  fines  arising  from 
the  intervention  of  the  police  to  the  benefit  of 
the  superannuation  fund? — Ye& 

618.  Would  you  place  the  whole  of  the  fines 
arising  &om  the  work  done  by  the  police  to  the 
credit  of  the  superannuation  fund  ? — Yes. 

619.  What  amount  per  head  do  you  think 
ought  to  be  capitalised  to  make  that  fund  sol- 
vent?— I  do  not  know. 

620.  Your  present  capital  is  something  like 
70/.  a  head,  is  it  not? — I  do  not  know  about 
that ;  I  have  not  calculated  it 

Mr.  Graniham. 

621.  What  are  your  constables  paid  when  thej 
first  join? — Nineteen  sluilings  and  ten  pence. 

622.  When  is  their  pay  increased?  —  It  is 
somewhat  discretionary  with  me ;  the  first  clssa 
is  fixed  arbitrarily  at  100  constables,  and  the 
second  class  not  to  exceed  100. 

623.  When  does  a  man  entitle  himself  to  enter 
the  first  class  ? — The  number  of  the  first  class  is 
fixed,  and  unless  there  is  a  vacancy  I  cannot 
promote ;  but  to  the  second  class,  which  is  not 
limited,  I  can  pr<Muote. 

624.  Is  there  a  third  class  ? — Yes ;  the  third- 
class  pay  is  19s.  \0d. 

625.  How  many  does  that  class  consist  of  now  ; 
of  72  men  ? — No,  nothing  like  it. 

626.  Because  your  numbers  are  274,  your 
first-class  is  fixed  at  100  ? — My  first-class  is  fixed 
at  100,  and  my  second-class  is  at  present  94.  I 
refer  to  constables  only ;  274  includes  all  ranks. 

627.  And  yon  have  the  power  of  making  it 
100?— I  have. 

628.  And 
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Mr.  Grantham— ^xmtitmtd, 

628.  And  therefore  it  is  not  100?— No,,  it 
is  not. 

629.  What  induces  yoo  to  promote  a  man  from 
the  third  class  into  the  second? — I  promote  a 
man  from  the  third  class  into  the  second,  if  he  is 
recommended  by  the  superintendent  for  intelli- 
gence, or  good  conduct,  or  anything  of  that 
sort. 

630.  Wherever  a  man  may  be  situated  he  njar 
foe  promoted  from  one  class  to  another,  and  still 
remain  in  the  same  division? — He  may  remain 
in  the  same  division  of  the  county. 

631.  The  <mly  difference  ■being  an  increase  of 
the  pay  ? — That  is  all.  I  never  promote  a  man 
without  a  recommendation  from  the  super- 
intendent under  whom  he  is  immediately  serving, 
except  for  some  meritorious  act  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty. 

632.  What  is  the  amount  that  a  man  gets 
when  he  is  in  the  second  class  ? — In  the  second 
class  he  would  get  1  /.  1  ».  7  rf. 

633.  What  would  a  man  get  in  the  first 
class  ?  —  The  pay  of  a  first  class  man  is 
W.  3  ».  4  rf. 

634.  Those  are  the  three  classes  of  men  irre- 
spective of  the  classes  above  them,  such  as 
Serjeants  and  superintendents? — Quite  so;  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that 

635.  So  that  it  would  be  a  direct  inducement 
to  a  man-  to  behave  himself  well  and  to  get  from 
one  class  to  another  if  your  system  of  pensions 
were  adopted  of  taking  his  whole  years  of 
service  and  dividing  it  by  his  annual  pay? — 
Quite  so. 

636.  With  regard  to  the  special  duty,  what 
extra  paj  does  a  policeman  get  for  extra  work  ? 
—That  18  lefit  to  my  discreticm ;  if  a  man  goes  to 
a  diatont  part  of  the  country  or  is  at  extra  ex- 
pense, he  sends  his  account  in  to  me,  and  I 
allow  it. 

637.  It  is  merely  paying  money  out  of 
pocket  ? — Mwely  paying  money  out  of  pocket. 

638.  It  is  not  really  an  increase  to  his  wages? 
— It  is  not. 

639.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  ot 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  your  proposed  system 
up(m  a  man  who  retires  from  length  of  service, 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  you -propose  that  after 
20  years  a  man  should  be  entitled  to  a  pension 
of  one-third  ? — Yes. 

640.  And  that  from  20  to  30  years'  service, 
3-60thB  should  be  added  every  year  ? — Yes. 

641.  Up  to  29  years'  service,  therefore,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  47-60thB  ?— Yes ;  but  this 
scale  only  applies  to  those  who  claim  a  pension 
on  discharge. 

642.  And  when  he  gets  to  60,  he  would 
be  entitled  at  a  jump  to  13-60ths  more  ? — Yes. 

643.  For  that  one  year's  extra  service  ? — Yes, 
it  is  done  with  the  object  of  retaining  the  men 
in  the  service,  because  a  constable  who  is  dis- 
charged from  inability  at  the  end  of  30  years' 
service,  would  clium  full  pay. 

644.  But  why  should  you  give  him  so  much 
more,  merely  for  one  year's  service  ? — I  do  not 
consider  that  it  is  so  much  more  for  one  year's 
service,  but  I  consider  I  am  giving  him  so  much 
less,  previously,  with  the  object  of  retaining  him 
in  the  service,  that  he  should  not  take  his  dis- 
charge and  take  a  pension  ;  it  would  be  more  in 
his  interest  to  remain  in  the  service  until  the  com- 
pletion of  his  30th  year. 

645    In  regard  to  your  present  number  of  pen- 
0.94. 


Mr.  Qrantham — continued. 

sioners,  yon  say  that  yon  have  only  16  ;  what  is 
the  most  that  you  have  ever  had? — I  am  not 
prepured  to  answer  that  question,  but  I  should 
say  certainly  not  more  than  15. 

646.  Your  force  has  been  established  for  34 
years  ? — It  has. 

647.  Would  not  34  years  fairly  represent 
the  period  of  service  of  270  men? — I  reckon 
that  we  lose,  or  have  lost,  nearly  one-fifth  of 
the  force  a  year ;  that  we  have  replaced  to  that 
extent. 

648.  In  fact,  you  got  rid  of  them  without 
having  to  pay  them  a  pension  ? — Yes. 

649.  Is  that  a  loss  to  the  service  of  the  county  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  it  is  yery  bad  economy  indeed  not 
to  keep  your  constables ;  I  think  that  Hampshire 
for  a  lung  time  exercised  very  bad  economy  in- 
deed by  paying  the  constables  so  low  that  they 
did  not  remain  in  the  service. 

650.  The  men  did  not  do  the  same  service  to 
the  State  as  if  they  had  remained  in  the  service  ? 
—No. 

651.  Have  you  ever  had  an  actuarial  estimate 
made  of  what  the  number  of  pensioners  is  likely 
to  be  ? — No ;  except  the  report  of  Dr.  Farr. 

652.  But  that  was  not  with  regard  to  Hamp- 
shire ? — It  was  with  regard  to  the  police  gene- 
rally. 

653.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  number 
of  poQsioners  you  would  have  upon  Dr.  Farr's 
principle  ? — No,  I  have  never  tested  it. 

654.  Having  only  15  now,  and  that  being  the 
greatest  number  you  have  ever  had,  why  do  you 
think  you  might  have  as  great  a  number  as  45  ? 
— Looking  at  the  length  of  service  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  force.  ' 

655.  I  find  there  are  56  at  the  present  time  in 
your  force  who  have  served  over  15  years? — I 
daresay  that  is  correct. 

656.  Do  you  think  that  out  of  that  56  you 
would  have  as  many  as  30  pensioners  at  one  time 
added  to  your  present  number  of  15? — No;  not 
at  the  same  time. 

657.  Then  if  you  would  not  have  30  pensioners 
at  one  time  added  to  your  present  number,  how 
should  you  6ver  get  as  many  as  45  ? — Because 
every  year  those  men  are  getting  older,  and  their 
length  of  service  is  becoming  greater. 

658.  But  some  of  them  would  die  and  others 
leave ;  however  having  drawn  your  attention  to 
that,  I  will  not  follow  it  up ;  do  you  think  prac- 
tically that  it  would  tend  to  give  permanence  to 
the  force  if  men  knew  upon  entering  young  they 
would  be  entitled,  after  a  certain  number  of 
years'  service,  to  some  provision  for  life  ? — Yes ; 
I  think  however  small  the  pension  may  be  if  the 
men  knew  it  was  certain  it  would  tend  very  much 
to  keep  tliem  in  the  service: 

659.  Their  minds  would  be  settled  during  the 
period  they  were  serving,  and  they  would  look 
upon  that  as  their  home  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Cowper. 

660.  You  have  not  thought  how  much  money 
would  require  to  be  capitalised 
vidual  of  the  force  ?— I  have  not. 

661.  Colonel  Cobbe  stated  that  he  would  be 
satisfied  if  he  had  70 1,  capitalised  for  each  man; 
are  you  aware  that  you  have  already  very  nearly 
80/.  for  each  man? — I  have  not  made  the  calcu- 
lation. 

662.  You  do  not  think  you  have  got  enough 
with  that?— No. 

d2  663.  I  wish 


.Capt.  /.  H. 
Forrett. 

4  May  1875. 


for  each  indi- 
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Mr.  Fairfax  Cartwright. 

663.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  the  men  who 
are  disBatisfied  with  the  present  system  of  super- 
annuation are  the  best  men  or  are  merely 
grumblers  ?— No,  I  think  the  best  men  are 
amongst  them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  dis- 
satisfaction exists  amongst  superintendents  as  well 
as  those  of  any  other  rank. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

664.  I  should  like  to  ask  exactly  what  your 
recommendations  are  upon  a  man  being  dis- 
charged, and  at  what  rate  of  pension  you  consider 
he  may  claim  his  discharge,  and  be  entitled  to 
his  discharge,  after  20  years.  I  understand  it  is 
one-third  of  the  pay  of  his  average  years'  service, 
and  after  30  years  he  may  claim  dischaige  with 
full  pay  of  his  then  rank.  Now,  I  want  to  know 
what  rate  of  pension  you  would  recommend  to 
men  whom  yon  yourself  discharge  fi-om  infirmity, 
or  inability,  or  disease ;  if  you  discharge  them 
after  30  years'  service,  what  rate  of  pension 
would  you  give  them? — After  15  years' service  I 
should  give  them  20-60ths. 

665.  After  15  years'  service  you  would  give 
them  one-third,  do  you  mean,  of  the  pay  of  the 
rank  they  hold ? — les,  and  I  would  give  them  an 
annual  increase  of  2-60th8  for  every  year  up  to 
the  completion  of  their  20th  year's  service ;  that 
would  give  them  half-pay  at  20  years'  service. 
After  the  completion  ot  20  year's  service  I  would 
give  them  an  annual  increase  of  3-60ths  up  to 
30  years,  and  that  would  bring  them  to  full 
pay. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

666.  Do  the  men  find  any  fault  with  the  exist- 
ing system  of  superannuation  and  deductions  by 
reason  of  having  2^  per  cent,  deducted  ? — No. 

Cliairman. 

667.  Let  me  ask  you  onfe  question  more ;  you 
propose,  as  I  understand,  on  your  scale  to  give 
men  the  full  pension  when  they  come  to  30  years' 
service  ? — ^Yes. 

668.  You  do  not,  therefore,  contemplate  any 
man  remaining  in  your  service  in  the  police  force 
after,  we  will  say,  the  age  of  50  or  52  ? — No. 

669.  At  present,  in  your  existing  force,  have 
you  no  men  over  that  age  'I — OfF-hand,  I  could  say 
we  have  men  over  that  age. 

670.  Are  they  still  serviceable  men,  and  able 
to  do  a  fair  amount  of  work  for  the  county  ? — 
Yes,  but  they  are  men  in  the  higher  ranks.  I  do 
not  think  that  a  constable  could  do  the  ordinary 
work  of  a  police  constable,  but  men  who  have 
risen  to  the  rank  of  a  superintendent  I  think  may 
go  on. 

671.  Yet  you  would  say  that  you  would  at 
once  put  a  stop  to  that  for  the  future,  by  allowing 
a  man  to  retire,  which,  of  course  he  would  do  on 
full  pay  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  superin- 
tendents wotild ;  I  rather  think  they  would  go  on 
serving,  but  I  would  better  a  man's  position  by 
allowing  him  to  retire  after  30  years'  service  on 
full  pay. 

672.  You  would  place  him  in  a  position  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  any  other  civil  servant,  who, 
as  we  know,  does  not  retire  on  full  pay  ? — I  do 
not  know  about  the  civil  service ;  in  the  military 
service,  after  30  years,  full  pay  service  a  certain 
number  of  officers  can  retire  on  full  pay.  Police 
service  is  very  peculiar,  and  very  often  the 
members  of  it  find  it  a  very  uncivil  service. 


Mr.  Fairfax  Cartwright. 

673.  They  would  not  retire  on  full  pay  as 

superintendents,  would  they  ? — Yes,  if  the  man 
held  the  rank  of  superintendent  upon  his  dis- 
charge he  would  take  his  pension  on  the  pay  of 
that  rank. 

Mr.  Grantham. 

674.  Upon  your  principle  he  would  not  get  the 
pay  of  a  superintendent  on  retiring,  because  he 
would  only  get  the  pension  of  the  average  pay 
he  had  received  during  his  life? — That  would  be 
if  he  claimed  it.  In  the  army  a  certain  number 
of  officers  are  allowed  to  retire  after  30  years' 
service  on  full  pay ;  that  was  my  principle. 

675.  You  have  not  told  the  Committee  what 
pay  the  Serjeants  and  superintendents  get;  I 
should  like  to  know  that  ? — By  the  week  a  first- 
class  superintendent  gets  21.  18  <.  ^d. ;  a  second- 
class  superintendent,  2  ^  14«.  Zd.,  and  a  third- 
class  superintendent,  21.  \0a.  2d.;  a  detective 
inspector,  2  /.  2  <. ;  an  ordinary  inspector, 
1/.  \9$.  1(2.;  a  detective  serjeant,  \l.  13«.  Zd, 
and  an  ordinary  serjeant,  \l.9a.2d. 

676.  You  have  nothing  between  a  seijeant 
and  a  constable  ? — No ;  if  I  am  not  out  of  order, 
I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  superannuation  of  chief  constables. 

Chairman. 

677.  The  Committee  would  like  to  hear  any 
remarks  that  you  have  to  make  upon  that  sub- 
ject ;  at  present,  as  I  understand  the  law,  the 
chief  constables'  pensions  are  charged  upon  the 
police-rate? — The  pensions  of  chief  constables 
are  charged  upon  the  police-rate,  and  they  are 
calculated  on  their  pay  precisely  on  the  same 
scale  as  a  petty  constable,  and  mr  point  would 
be  this,  that  in  some  counties  the  allowances 
made  to  the  chief  constable  for  travelling  have 
been  by  the  quarter  sessions  made  large  m  pre- 
ference to  increasing  his  pay,  so  that,  as  regards 
a  chief  constable,  at  present  the  pension  would  be 
smaller  in  proportion. 

678.  There  is  no  deduction  from  the  rate  of 
pay,  I  believe  ? — There  is  no  deduction  from  the 
chief  constable  at  all,  and  what  I  would  suggest 
is  that  the  chief  constable  should  be  pensioned 
upon  his  pay  and  other  contingent  advantages. 
Taking  myself,  there  are  not  many  chief  con- 
stables who  are  situated  as  I  am,  because  there 
is  a  very  good  house  in  Hampshire  which  I 
occupy,  witn  seven  acres  of  land  attached  to  it, 
and  I  am  charged  no  rates  nor  taxes,  nor  do  I 
pay  anything  for  the  house. 

679.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  part  of  die 
original  contract  for  salary  ? — Yes,  and  if  I  were 
to  be  pensioned,  I  do  not  know  what  the  rate 
would  be.  I  believe  that  if  the  Act  was  read 
strictiy,  I  might  be  pensioned  upon  the  pay  which 
I  receive,  which,  in  comparison  with  the  size  of 
the  county  and  the  population,  and  so  on,  is  very 
small  indeed ;  but  it  is  made  up  by  a  house  and 
land  worth  150  /.  a  year. 

Mr.  Grantham. 

680.  What  is  your  salary  ?— £.  400  a  year. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

681.  Are  there  any  travelling  expenses  al- 
lowed?—Yes,  150/. 

682.  Then  you  have  650/.  a  year? — I  have 
550  /.,  pay  and  travelling  expenses,  and  a  very 
good  house. 

683.  And 
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Chairman. 

683.  And  you  state  that  the  pension  would  be 
calculated  upon  the  pay  alone  ? — Yes,  it  might  be 
calculated  upon  the  pay  alone. 

684.  Without  including  the  travelling  ex- 
penses ? — Quite  so. 

685.  Or  the  house  ? — Yes,  or  the  house ;  so  I 
understand  it. 

686.  That  was  part  of  the  original  arrange- 
ment, I  presume  ? — Yes,  as  to  pay  and  allow- 
ances, but  there  is  no  arrangement  as  to  the 
basis  on  which  1  may  be  superannuated.  There 
are  very  few  counties  in  which  the  chief  constables 
have  houses.  I  only  know  two  counties  besides 
Hampshire  in  which  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Fairfax  Cartwright. 

687.  Of  course  I  take  ir,  you  would  suggest 
that  the  chief  constables  should  have  the  right  of 
clfuming  their  pensions? — I  would  put  them 
exactly  upon  the  same  scale  as  that  of  the  con- 
stables, whatever  that  is,  except  that  he  should 
be  pensioned  upon  his  pay  and  contingent  advan- 
tages. A  chief  constable  miglit  have  400/.  a 
year  pay,  and  200  7.  travelling  expenses,  and 
he  could  be  pensioned  upon  his  salary  only, 
whereas  no  doubt  100/.  of  the  travelling  expenses 
would  be  bon4  fide  pay. 

Chairman, 

688.  Would  you  put  a  chief  constable  upon 
the  same  footing  as  a  constable  with  regard  to 
contribution  ?— I  have  never  thought  of  that,  but 
1  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  be. 

Colonel  Dyolt. 

689.  Do  you  think  that  200  /.  a  year  would  be 


Colonel  Difott — continued.  Cpt.  j,  jy. 

a  pretty  good  retiring  pension  for  a  chief  con-       Forrest. 

stable  ? — -l.  should  not,  but  it  would  depend  upon         

his  length  of  service.  4  May  1875. 

690.  In  the  county  of  Stafford  we  have  a  re- 
tired chief  constable,  and  he  gets  200  /.  a  year, 
and  the  pay  of  the  chief  constable  at  this  moment 
in  the  county  of  Stafford  is  600  /.  a  year,  and 
150  /.  travelling  expenses  ? — I  do  not  know  that ; 
I  know  that  it  is  very  good  pay  in  Staffordshire, 
but  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  may  last. 

691.  You  have  said  that  you  do  not  think  the 
pension  is  a  liberal  one  "> — It  depends  upon  the 
service. 

Mr.  Gourley.   * 

692.  What  pension  do  you  think  a  superin- 
tendent should  have  at  the  end  of  30  years'  service? 
— Full  pay. 

Mr.  Grantham. 

693.  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  question  upon  a 
point  which  has  not  been  mentioned ;  have  you 
considered  the  difference  of  age  at  which  cnief 
constables  entered  the  service  from  that  of  ordi- 
nary constables  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  I  think  if  I 
were  selecting  a  chief  constable,  I  should  take  a 
young  man  in  preference  to  an  old  one. 

694.  You  would  not  take  a  chief  constable  at 
the  age  of  20? — No;  but  I  would  take  him 
at  28.  An  ordinary  constable  is  older  at  50  after 
30  years'  service  than  a  chief  constable  at  60. 

695.  Are  there  any  instances  of  one  as  young 
as  that  to  your  knowledge,  being  taken  ? — ^1  can- 
not say ;  1  was  not  very  much  older  myself;  I 
think  there  are  several ;  I  was  four  years  chief 
constable  of  Nottinghamshire  before  I  became 
chief  constable  of  Hampshire. 


CapUun  Henbt  Christian,  b.n.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 


of 


696.  You      are    the      Chief    Constable 
Gloucestershire,  I  believe  ? — I  am. 

697.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  particu- 
lars of  your  force  ? — At  the  present  moment  the 
force  consists  of  302  men.  It  has  been  lately 
augmented  by  12  on  account  of  the  extension  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Gloucester,  whose 
police  I  have  under  my  management ;  that  has 
been  done  since  the  Ist  of  October  last. 

698.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  average 
length  of  service  of  your  force  ? — Yes ;  there  are 
26  men  altogether  of  from  15  to  20  years'  service ; 
there  arc  29  men  of  between  20  and  25  years'  ser- 
vice ;  there  are  18  men  between  25  and  30  years' 
service,  and  there  are  nine  men  of  upwards  of  30 
years'  service. 

699.  Will  you  give  the  number  of  superinten- 
dents and  Serjeants  upon  the  same  principle  ? — 
There  are  three  superintendents  between  15  and 
20  years*  service,  two  superintendents  of  between 
20  and  25  years'  service,  one  superintendent  be- 
tween 25  and  30  years,  and  three  superintendents 
above  30  years'  service.  There  are  two  inepec- 
tors  between  15  and  20  years'  service ;  one  inspec- 
tor between  20  and  25  years'  service.  There  are 
six  seijeants  between  15  and  20  years'  service ; 
14  between  20  and  25;  11  between  25  and  30;  and 
one  upwards  of  30.  There  are  15  constables  of 
between  15  and  20  years ;  12  between  20  and  25 ; 
BIX  between  25  and  30 ;  and  five  of  30  years  and 
upwards. 

700.  Your  force  was  established,  I  believe,  in 
0.94. 


Chairman — continued. 

1839? — The  force    was    established  on  the  Ist 
November  1839. 

701..  And  your  superannuation  fimd  was  estab- 
lished two  years  later  ? — The  superannuation  fund 
was  established  two  years  later,  in  1841. 

702.  What  is  the  amoimt  of  your  superannu- 
ation fund  at  the  present  moment? — £.14,027 
14*. 

703.  How  is  that  fund  invested  ? — In  the  3  per 
Cent.  Consols. 

704.  Is  all  of  it  invested  in  that  way  ? — All  of  it. 

705.  There  is  none  of  it  lent  to  the  county  ? — 
No  part  of  it  whatever. 

706.  What  are  your  annual  receipts? — The 
total  receipts  are  1,112 /.  15  <.  9d. 

707.  Can  you  give  at  all  the  proportions  in 
which  that  sum  is  made  up? — £.448.  17*.  Zd. 
were  contributions  by  the  members  of  the  force 
at  2^  per  cent.,  and  the  fines ;  we  do  not  take 
anything  from  our  men  during  sickness. 

708.  Do  you  take  anything  for  the  sale  of 
clothing  ? — The  448  /.  from  the  members  of  the 
force  was  for  the  2^  per  cent,  and  then  the 
moieties  of  fines  and  p^ialties  received  into  the 
superannuation  fund  amounted  to  240/.  odd,  and 
423  /.  for  other  receipts,  which  is  from  the  3  per 
Cent.  Consols  and  other  items ;  portions  of  fines 
awarded  to  members  of  the  force  in  inland  re- 
venue cases  which  were  2  /.  or  3  /. 

709.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  dis 
bursements  at  the  same  time  ? — The  disburse- 
ments were  1,248 1.  \s.  Zd. 

D  3  710.  ITierefore 


Captain 
H.  Chrittian, 

R.N. 
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RjE*-*"*'       "^*^"  ^^*'*f<"'*  y®^"^  cKsbursementa  m  the  year 

'_        exceeded  your  receipts? — Yes,  by  135 1. 

4  M»T  18-5.       "^^'  ^^  J®"  consider  the  position  cf  yoor  fund 
'      a  satisfactory  one  ? — Not  at  all. 

712.  It  is  upon  the  turning  point,  is  it  not.' — 
It  is  upon  the  turning  point  towards  biuik- 
mptcy. 

713.  When  you  are  beginning  to  encroach 
every  year  upon  capital  ?—  Yes. 

714.  What  is  the  number  of  pensioners  which 
you  have  upon  your  fond  ? — ^Thirty- eight. 

715.  Under  that  condition  of  thmge,  I  suppose 
you  would  not  eay  that  38  is  the  full  number  of 
pensioners  which  yon  are  likely  to  have  upon 
jour  fund  ?— Not  at  all. 

716. 1  understood  you  to  say  that  a  number  of 
jour  men  were  at  the  present  moment  over  20 
years'  service?  —  Fifty-six  men  are  over  20 
years'  service. 

717.  A  certain  number  of  those  are  coming 
toward^  60  years  of  age  when  they  will  fall  upon 
your  fund  ? — They  are. 

718.  In  what  way  would  you  propose  to  cor- 
rect this  state  of  tmngs  ? — I  womd  recommend 
that  the  fees  for  the  execution  of  warrants  and 
the  service  of  summonses  should  be  paid  into  the 
fund ;  last  year  they  amounted  to  200  /.  15  s.  6  d. 
The  fees  received  for  pedlars'  licenses  and  en- 
dorsements also  last  year  came  to  192  /.  10  s.,  and 
the  fees  from  the  inspection  of  weights  and 
measures,  which  is  all  police  work,  36  L  Os.  lOd., 
And  also  moieties  of  fines  received  from  the  clerk 
to  the  magistrates. 

719.  Do  you  mean  fines  in  all  cases? — Yes;  last 
year  the  whole  sum  amounted  to  514  Z.  9  s.  8d., 
and  the  half  of  that  would  be  257  /.  4  s.  10  d. 

720.  Under  what  Act  is  that? — That  is  under 
he  17th  Section. 

721.  That  is  the  same  Act  which  Captain 
Forrest  alluded  to,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

'•  722.  Are  there  any  other  additions  which  you 

-.'.-,■  think  might  be  made  to  this  fond? — No,  there 

'  are  not. 

723.  Do  you  think  that  those  additional  con- 
tributions to  the  fund  would  place  it  at  all  in  a 
position  which  would  meet  your  pension  list  in 
future  ? — The  additional  contributions  would  in- 
crease our  pension  list  by  about  686  /.  a  year, 
which  would  keep  it  in  a  state  of  solvency  for 
some  years  ;  I  would  not  say  permanently. 

724.  But  it  would  after  all  be  only  a  temporary 
measure  ? — Yes ;  if  we  had  the  whole  of  the  fines 
instead  of  the  moieties  of  the  fines,  that  would 
make  it  quite  certain. 

725.  Yon  think  that  if  the  whole  of  the  fines 
in  cases  in  which  the  police  are  infDnuers  were 
paid,  instead  of  the  half  as  at  present,  you  would 
get  a  sufficient  support  to  the  fund  to  make  it 
self-supporting  ? — I  do. 

726.  Would  it  be  sufficient  to  make  the  fund 
self-supporting  for  a  force  of  300  men  ? — Yea. 

727.  What  scale  of  pensions  do  yon  recom- 
mend at  present  ? — The  scale  of  pension  adopted 
in  our  county  is  about  a  third  o£  the  amount  of 
pay  after  15  years'  service,  increasing  with  every 
year's  service,  until  at  21  years'  service  the 
amount  of  tbe  superannuation  equals  half  the 
pay,    and    at  27  years'  service  two-thirds  the 

pay* 

728.  And  after  27  years'  service  the  peneion 
remains  at  two-thirds  of  the  pay,  does  it  not  ? — 
The  pension  renuiins  at  two-thirds. 

729.  And  a  man  must  arrive,  of  course,  at  60 
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years  of  i^e  before  you  recommend  him  for 
discharge  upon  those  terms  ?  —  Not  neces- 
sarily. 

730.  Unless  incapitated,  and  with  a  medical 
certificate  ? — Certainly. 

731.  When  he  is  dischai^ed  npon  arriving  at 
60  years  of  age,  upon  merely  the  recommendation 
of  yourself,  he  then  takes  away  with  him  a 
pension  of  two-thirds  ? — He  takes  away  a  pension 
tor  the  number  of  years'  service  which  he  has 
done  in  the  force. 

732.  Supposing  a  man  to  have  served  30  years 
in  the  force,  and  to  retire  at  60  years  of  age,  he 
only  takes  two-thirds  of  his  pay  ? — Yes. 

733.  As  having  served  27  years,  which  would 
entitle  him  to  it  ? — Yes. 

734.  Do  you  recommend  that  a  change  in  the 
system  should  be  made  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  a 
man  with  a  certain  number  of  years'  service  ought 
to  be  able  to  claim  his  pension. 

735.  You  would  do  away  with  the  limit  of 
age  ? — I  would  do  away  with  the  limit  of  age 
entirely. 

736.  And  give  a  fixed  period  of  service  to 
entitle  a  man  to  a  pension  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

737.  What  fixed  period  do  you  think  should 
entitle  a  man  to  a  pension  ?  —  Twenty^ve 
years. 

738.  And  what  pension  would  you  give  him  at 
that  period  ? — At  25  years  a  man  would  have  a 
little  under  two-thirds  as  a  pension. 

739.  You  would  still  retain  the  same  rate  ? — 
Exactly  the  same  rate. 

740.  So  that  he  would  be  paid  at  25  years' 
service  a  little  under  two-thirdsof  his  late  pay? — 
Quite  so. 

741.  Would  that  be  the  rate  of  pay  he  was  iu 
the  receipt  of,  or  the  average  rate  in  the  service? 
— The  pay  of  the  rank  he  was  serving  in  at  the 
time,  provided  that  he  had  served  seven  years  in 
that  rank. 

742.  Supposing  that  a  man  had  not  served 
seven  years  in  that  rank,  but  had  served  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  years  in  the  force  to  endtle  him 
to  a  pension,  he  would  take  the  pension  upon  the 
rate  of  his  old  rank  ? — Yes,  he  would. 

743.  Do.  you  believe  that  men  would  remain  in 
the  force  after  they  have  served  the  time  entitling 
them  to  pension  ? — Certainly. 

744.  Do  you  think  that  the  hope  of  promotion 
and  the  rate  of  wage  would  keep  the  men  in  the 
force  ?• — Certainly. 

746.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  would  be 
satisfied  witli  a  scale  of  that  sort  ? — I  think  so. 

746.  I  understand  that  the  men  complain  of 
the  present  scale  ? — I  have  heard  no  complaints 
of  my  own  men ;  1  think  the  men  are  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  scale  of  pensions,  and  more 
particularly  they  are  satisfied,  because  they  know 
what  they  are  going  to  get;  it  is  a  regular  scisde; 
a  man  knows  if  he  has  so  many  years'  service  he 
has  80  much  pension. 

747.  At  present,  owing  to  the  way  in  which 
you  administer  your  pension-list,  the  same 
amount  of  certainty  is  given  to  the  men  as  there 
would  be  under  a  fixed  term  of  years? — Yea; 
the  only  thing  the  men  complain  of  is  that  they 
have  not  a  fixed  period  at  which  they  may  claim 
their  pension. 

748.  They  may  at  any  moment  be  liable  at  the 
caprice  of  the  chief  constable  or  of  the  magi- 
strates, and  the  men,  as  I  gather,  feel  that  it  is  un- 
eerttun ;  that  they  might  at  any  time  be  liable  to 
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the  fund  bein^  differently  administered,  and  they 
ask  that  certamtj  should  be  given  to  them  witii 
regard  to  the  leneth  of  service  ? — Yes,  with  re- 
gard the  length  of  service. 

749.  Have  yon  found  any  difficulty  in  getting 
men  to  join  the  force  ? — Not  so  much  lately. 

750.  But  formerly  you  did  find  diffiojiltyr — 
Yes,  when  the  pay  was  low. 

751.  The  rate  of  pay  has  been  increased  in 
your  county  lately,  has  it  not  ?—  Yes. 

752.  At  present  you  find  no  difficulty  in  re- 
cruiting men  ? — No,  I  have  nearly  filled  up  the 
extra  number  of  men  I  required. 

753.  Do  you  find  that  recruits  join  at  an  eaiiier 
age  than  they  formerly  did  ? — I  never  take  men 
over  24  years  if  I  can  possibly  help  it,  unless  it 
is  a  particularly  intelligent  man. 

754.  But  I  mean  do  thej'join  younger;  are 
you  obliged  now  in  recruiting  your  force  to 
accept  men  of  18  or  19  years  of  age? — No,  I 
generally  take  them  between  19  and  23  or  24. 

765.  At  the  best  time,  in  fact,  at  which  they 
can  join  the  force  with  a  view  to  making  good  c«ai- 
stables  ? — Certainly. 

756.  With  regard  to  the  point  of  the  age  of 
men  enlisting,  would  you  fix  any  time  at  which 
they  should  begin  counting  their  service  for  a 
superannuation  pension  ? — ^JNo. 

757.  You  would  let  them  count  from  the  day 
they  join  ? — From  the  day  they  join. 

758.  A  man,  therefore,  under  yoor  scale,  would 
at  43  or  44  be  entitled  to  claim  a  little  lees  than 
two-thirds  of  his  pay,  and  retire  from  the  fore*  ? 
— Say  a  man  entered  the  force  at  24,  of  course 
that  would  make  it  49. 

759.  But  say  a  man  entered  it  at  18  or  19,  the 
lowest  period  at  which  you  would  receive  him, 
that  would  make  him  44  on  completion  of  25 
years'  service? — Yes. 

760.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  roan  at  44  ia  still 
fit  for  active  service  for  many  years  to  0(»ne  ? — Not 
for  many  years ;  it  depends  upon  what  rank  he 
holds ;  a  man  of  44  years,  or  up  to  50,  would  do 
hard  work  as  a  constable,  but  after  50  a  man  has 
not  so  much  walking  power  in  him,  for  one  thing, 
"but,  of  course,  if  he  is  in  the  upper  ranks  he  has 
not  so  much  bodily  work  as  a  constable  of  the 
lower  rank. 

761.  He  would  be  still  able  to  enlist,  after 
leaving  your  force,  in  a  borough  force,  and  take 
with  lum  his  two-thirds  pension  from  the  couit^  f 
—Yes,  I  believe  so. 

762.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  ratepayers 
would  think  that  rather  a  tax  npmi  them  if  a  man 
was  able  to  continue  his  service  while  he  was  in 
the  receipt  of  pension  ? — Yes  ;  but  they  would 
forget  that  the  man  had  been  paying  his  subscrip- 
tion for  25  years  towards  the  fund  which  pen- 
sioned him,  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent. 

763.  And  you  think  that  that  would  entitle  a 
man  to  a  direct  claim  for  pension  at  25  years  ? — 
Yes. 

764.  As  I  understand,  you  would  never  give  a 
constable  a  right  to  claim  a  retiring  pension  on 
full  pay  ? — I  would  not. 

765.  Would  you  allow  the  constables  to  carry 
their  back  service  into  other  services  on  promo- 
tion from  your  force  ? — I  would. 

766.  There  is  a  complaint  among  the  men  that 
the  present  restrictions  of  the  Act  only  allowing 
them  to  carry  half  service  is  an  injury  to  their 
prospects  ? — Yee. 

767.  And  tbey  say  that  where  a  transfer  or 
0.94. 
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ftromotjon  takes  place  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub-  ^-  Ckrittian, 
ic,  they  ought  to  be  allowed   to  carry  their  full 
service  ?— 1  think  so. 

768.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  question  which 
might  be  left  to  tlie  contracting  parties,  the 
borough  ^at  wants  a  good  man  and  the  man 
himself,  to  arrange  ?— Of  eourse  if  the  chief  con- 
stable has  a  good  man  he  would  be  very  sorry  to 
lose  him,  and  the  borough  would  be  very  glad  to 
get  him. 

769.  And  probably  they  would  be  willing  to 
give  him  the  terms  he  asked  in  order  that  they 
might  get  him ;  it  having  been  stated  that  this 
was  one  of  the  grievances  of  the  force,  do  you 
think  it  is  a  grievance  which  requires  remedy  ? 
— It  is  a  grievance  which  I  never  heard  of  in  my 
own  county. 

770.  There  is  one  other  point  which  I  wish  to 
ask  you  about ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can 
tell  the  Committee  whether  it  has  been  felt 
by  the  men  as  a  grievance  that  when  they  died 
in  the  ser^nce  the  children  cannot  take  the  benefit 
of  the  pension  when  there  is  no  widow,  as  a 
widow  can  ? — Yes,  I  liave  considered  that  point, 
and  1  think  it  would  produce  a  very  good  effect 
if  children  were  allowed  the  same  pension  as  the 

■  widow  would  otherwise  have  had. 

771.  That  is  to  say,  children  under  a  certain 
age  ?— Yes. 

772.  You  would  allow  the  children  to  take  the 
pension  just  the  same  as  the  widow  does  now  if 
the  man  died  in  the  service  ? — Yes,  just  to  help 
them  along. 

773.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  would 
like  to  jplace  before  the  Committee? — I  have 
the  particulars  here  of  the  present  state  of  our 
superannuation  list,  and  I  find  that  of  the  38  men 
their  average  service  was  23  years  and  10  months 
before  they  were  superannuated. 

774.  Were  those  men  who  were  superannuated 
principally  upon  arriving  at  60  years  of  age,  or 
on  a  medical  certificate  ? — They  are  all  on  medi- 
cal certificate  except  two,  one  of  whom  was  64 
years  of  age ;  the  average  age  of  all  those  pen- 
sioners is  about  59  J. 

775.  Have  they  been  long  superannuated  ? — 
The  first  roan  was  superannuated  in  the  year 
1855;  that  waajust  16  years  after  the  superannua- 
tion fund  was  established. 

776.  And  he  has  been  in  the  receipt  of  pension 
for  those  years  ? — Yes,  he  has  been  m  the  receipt 
of  pension  for  those  years ;  he  is  now  74  years  of 
age. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

111.  With  regard  to  the  discharges,  what  you 
tell  us  is  that  men  feel  it  a  grievance  that  they 
cannot  claim  their  discharge  positively  after  a 
certain  service;  have  you  had  many  cases  in 
which  men  have  expressed  to  you  their  desire  to 
have  their  discharge,  and  whose  service  would 
confer  on  them  a  pension  if  you  recommended  it 
to  the  police  committee,  in  which  cases  you  have 
declined  to  bring  the  question  before  the  police 
committee  with  a  view  to  their  pension  ? — I  have 
had  no  such  ca£e. 

778.  Then  we  may  suppose  that  there  is  not 
much  grievance  in  tiiat  respect? — I  have  taliea 
pains  to  find  out  from  the  superintendeuttj  in 
going  round  the  country  the  general  feeling  of 
the  men  upon  the  subject. 

779.  Practically  there  haw  been  no  grievaucc,' 
because  they  have  never  put  in  a  claim  which  you 
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H.  ChritHan,  ^^^ve  refused  ? — They  have  never  put  in  such  a 
claim. 

780.  Practically,  therefore,  there  is  no  griev- 
ance ? — No. 

781.  Whenever  you  have'  brought  a  man's  case 
before  the  police  committee,  with  a  view  to  its 

foing  before  the  quarter  sessions  for  a  man  to 
ave  his  pension,  it  has  always  been  assented  to  ? 
— In  all  cases. 

Mr.  Fairfax  Cartwright. 

782.  You  are  not  able  to  bring  a  case  before 
the  quarter  sessions  unless  the  man  has  a  medical 
certificate,  or  is  60  years  of  age,  are  you  ? — No. 

783.  Therefore  you  could  not  have  the  case  of 
a  man   cltuming   his   discharge   which  you   had 
refused  ? — I  could  not  have  one ;  unless  I  really  ' 
thought  a  man  was  fit  to  be  discharged,  I  would 
not  recommend  him. 

Mr.  Torr. 

784.  Has  the  condition  of  your  superannuation 
been  a  subject  of  controversy  at  all  between 
officers  and  men  ? — I  have  heard  of  none. 

785.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  it  is  looked  upon 
as  being  in  a  satisfactory  condition  ? — I  think  so, 
so  far  as  the  pensions  they  receive  go,  they  are 
very  well  satisfied. 

786.  You  know  that  this  committee  has  been 
organised  to  hear  the  complaints  of  difierent 
bcKlies  of  policemen.  If  there  had  not  been  a 
complaint,  do  you  consider  that  your  force  is  in 
such  a  satisfactory  condition  that  there  would 
have  been  no  ground  for  raising  the  question  ? — 
I  think  so. 

787.  You  think  that  the  men  would  like  to 
have  a  certwnty  of  pension  ? — They  would  after 
a  certain  number  of  years. 

788.  Has  that  ever  been  brought  before  you  ? 
— It  has  not,  it  is  a  thing  which  I  have  consi- 
dered ;  at  the  present  moment  you  never  super- 
annuate a  man  unless  he  is  quite  worn  out. 

789.  Has  the  gratuity  to  children  never  been 
made  a  subject  of  complaint  ? — It  has  not. 

790.  Your  force  of  300  men  are  rather  a  happy 
family  ? — I  think  so,  now  that  their  pay  has  been 
increased ;  I  may  mention,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
that  our  men  subscribe  to  a  sort  of  assurance 
society,  to  which  a  large  body  of  the  police  in 
England  belong ;  it  is  a  very  simple  plan ;  every 
man  who  belongs  to  the  fund  merely  subscribes 
a  penny  on  the  death  of  any  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

791.  Have  you  the  entire  control  yourself  of 
the  superannuation  fund,  or  is  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  treasurer? — It  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Biddulph. 

792.  With  regard  to  the  composition  of  the 
superannuation  fund,  do  not  you  think  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  to  apply  a  portion  of  the 
fines  levied  in  regard  to  dog  and  gun  licenses  to 
that  purpose ;  do  not  you  think  it  would  give  the 
police  a  material  interest  in  looking  after  people 
who  kept  dogs  and  used  guns  without  licenses ; 
at  present  the  money  goes  to  the  Excise  ?—  No  ; 
I  do  not  think  the  police  would  take  very  much 
more  interest  in  doing  their  duty  because  a  cer- 
tain fine  went  to  a  certain  fund  than  they  do  at 
present. 

793.  Do  not  you  think  if  they  saw  a  man  with 
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a  dog  they  would  consider  whether  he  had  paid 
the  tax  or  not  ?"r-It  is  their  duty  to  do  so  now. 

794.  Of  course  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so  now, 
but  do  not  you  think  it  would  tend  to  additional 
zeal  on  their  part  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

795.  It  would  be  a  saving  on  the  county  rates? 
— It  wpuld. 

Mr.  Cotoper. 

796.  I  suppose  the  men  really  do  not  know 
from  what  source  those  pensions  come  ? — No;  of 
course  they  know  that  there  are  certain  moieties 
of  fines  which  go  to  the  superannuation  fund. 

797.  Does  one  of  the  38  pensioners  on  your 
list  know  that  you  are  going  beyond  the  interest 
of  the  invested  funds? — Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Govarley. 

798.  According  to  the  statements  you  have 
made,  you  are  spending  more  money  now  than  yoa 
are  receiving? — Exacuy. 

799.  Are  the  men  acquainted  with  that  fact  ? 
— No,  except  that  they  may  see  the  reports  of 
quarter  sessions  in  the  papers. 

800.  In  all  probability  the  men  believe  that 
the  fund  is  a  solvent  fund  ? — I  believe  so. 

801.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  fund ;  is  it 
solvent  or  insolvent  ? — It  is  evidently  insolvent ; 
for  this  last  year  we  have  spent  more  than  our 
income. 

802.  And  in  a  very  few  yearsf  your  fund  wiU  be 
bankrupt? — In  a  few  years  it  will  decrease 

803.  You  advocate  a  fixed  pension  after  a  fixed 
period  of  service  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

804.  What  length  of  service  would  you  advo- 
cate ? — Twenty-five  years. 

805.  What  pension  would  you  give  a  man  at 
tlie  end  of  25  years  ? — A  little  under  two-thirds. 

806.  Suppose  a  man  to  be  able  to  do  work,  an 
able-bodied  man,  have  you  any  suggestion  to 
make  by  which  you  would  retain  that  man  in  the 
force  without  diminishing  the  actual  number  of 
effective  men  ? — If  a  man  was  fit  for  service  at 
the  end  of  25  years  and  he  chose  to  remain,  I 
woiUd  allow  him  to  remain. 

807.  But  suppose  he  chose  to  retire  ?  —  He 
would  retire  with  the  pension  he  was  entitled  to. 

808.  Would  not  that  rather  be  placing  a 
burthen  upon  the  fund  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing an  able-bodied  man  in  idleness  ? — This  is  a 
man  who  has  served  his  25  years ;  he  must  have 
served  well  to  have  been  so  long  in  the  force,  and 
he  has  been  25  years  subscribing  to  a  fund  to- 
wards his  pension. 

809.  I  suppose  you  have  not  given  your  atten- 
tion to  the  feasibility  of  creating  a  reserve  force? 
— I  have  not. 

Mr.  Scourfield. 

810.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  police  of 
Gloucester  have  been  amalgamated  with  the 
county  ? — Yes. 

811.  How  long  since? — About  15  years. 

812.  Was  there  any  great  difference  between 
the  pay  of  the  Gloucester  police  and  the  county 
police  at  the  time  they  were  amalgamated?— I 
believe  there  was  not. 

813.  Then  the  superannuation  fund  would  date 
from  the  date  of  enlistment  in  the  county  force? 
— From  the  date  of  enlistment. 

814.  Would  you  make  the  claim  of  these  men 
to  superannuation  allowance  entirely  irrespective 
of  good  conduct  during  the  latter  portion  of  their 
service.     For  instance,  suppose  a  nuin  had  been 
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'  Mr.  ScourJUld — continued. 

in  the  police  force  for  25  years,  and  for  the  last 
year  or  two  had  misconducted  himself,  would  you 
give  him  his  full  pension  ? — I  should  dismiss  him. 

815.  But  suppose  it  was  an  offence  which  did 
not  warrant  dismissal  ? — If  a  man  got  drunk,  and 
he  had  done  so  after  another  offence,  I  should 
dismiss  him  whatever  his  term  of  service  had 
been. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

816.  Vou  mean  that  his  pension  would  always 
be  subject  to  the  recommendation  of  the  chief 
constable  ? — Exactly. 

Chairman. 

817.  Have  you  any  fines  for  misconduct  in  your 
force? — Yes,  we  have. 

818.  Do  the  fines  for  mi.^conduct  go  to  the 
superannuation  fund  ? — They  do. 

819.  I  do  not  think  yuu  stated  what  is  your 
proposed  scale  for  superintendents? — I  would 
place  them  all  upon  the  same  basis. 


Chairman — continued. 

820.  Only  that  as  I  understood,  you  would 
make  a  man  serve  seven  years  in  one  rank,  be- 
fore he  was  entitied  to  the  pension  of  that  rank  ? 
— Yes,  I  would  make  a  man  serve  seven  years  in 
that  rank. 

821.  You  stated  in  answer  to  an  honourable 
Member,  that  you  were  a  sort  of  happy  family  in 
Gloucestershire  n6w ;  that  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  much  grievance  ;  but  I  suppose  the  reason 
of  your  advocating  the  alteration  is,  that  you  feel 
that  the  fund  as  it  at  present  stands,  may  be 
satisfactory,  but  that  its  days  are  numbered  ? — 
Yes. 

822.  And  you  would  propose  some  system  to 
carry  on  in  the  future  the  happy  condition  of 
things  which  obtfuns  in  the  present  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

823.  What  amount  of  fines  upon  your  own  men 
would  there  be  out  of  the  448/.  17«.  3rf.?— 
£.  20.  6 1.  10  d. 


Captain 

jn.  ChtUMOSty 
K.N. 

4  May  1875. 


Mr.  Thomas  Bbeart,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

824.  You  are  the  Head  Constable  of  South- 
ampton, I  believe  ? — I  am. 

825.  Of  what  number  of  men  does  your  force 
consist? — The  force  consists  of  65  men. 

826.  Can  you  give  the  number  of  men  in  the 
different  terms  of  service? — There  are "28  men 
between  five  and  15  years'  service. 

827.  And  between  15  and  20  ?— Eight  men. 

828.  What  is  the  number  between  25  and  30 
years'  service  ? — Two. 

829.  And  above  30  years'  service  ? — Two. 

830.  That  leaves  25  men  under  five  years' 
service  ? — Yes. 

831.  What  is  the  average  age  of  the  enlist- 
ment of  your  force  ? — Twenty-five  years. 

832.  The  force  itself  was  established  in  1836, 
I  believe  ? — The  force  was  established  in  March 
1836. 

833.  But  I  believe  the  fund  was  not  estab- 
lished nearly  so  soon  ? — The  fund  was  established 
in  1858. 

834.  What  number  of  pensioners  have  you 
upon  the  fund  now  ? — Seven. 

835.  Can  you  give  the  amount  of  the  fund  in 
the  borough? — At  the  present  time  there  is  about 
1,735  /.  in  hand. 

836.  That  is  the  present  amount  of  your  fund? 
— Yes. 

837.  How  is  that  fund  made  up ;  can  you  give 
the  proportions;  the  men's  contributions  and 
other  items? — The  men  contribute  one  thirty- 
^xth  part  of  their  pay. 

838.  That  is  a  different  scale  from  the  usual 
-one  ? — Yes. 

839.  Wbat  amount  is  received  from  penalties 
under  the  different  Acts  ? — Last  year  the  amount 
Tvas  very  small,  12  /.  12  f.  6  d. 

840.  Do  you  receive  anything  for  the  services 
■of  summonses  and  warrants  in  your  borough  ? — 
No. 

841.  That  is  to  say,  they  do  not  carry  out  the 
Act  ? — They  do  not  carry  out  the  Act.  When  I 
was  appointed,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  try  to 
get  them  to  carry  out  the  Act  of  Parliament ;  I 
brought  it  under  the  notice  of  the  magistrates, 
and  also  of  the  watch  committee^  and  they  said 

0.94. 


Chairman — continued. 

no,  we  will  go  on  as  we  have  been  going  on,  and 
if  the  fund  is  exhausted  you  must  come  upon  the 
rates. 

842.  Will  you  inform  the  Committee  what 
were  your  receipts  from  the  fund  last  year  ? — The 
receipts  were  254  /.  2  s. 

843.  And  the  disbursements?— £.  295.  2  5. 

844.  So  that  at  the  present  moment  you  are 
disbursing  more  in  pensions  than  you  receive 
annually  in  income  ? — Quite  so. 

845.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  capital  of  1,700  /. 
that  you  have  in  hand  is  exhausted,  the  whole  of 
the  pensions  will  fall  upon  the  rates  directly  ? — 
They  will. 

846.  An  honourable  Member  says  that  depends 
upon  whether  they  grant  the  pensions,  but  I  sup- 
pose you  would  hold  that  the  system  of  pensions 
IS  of  advantage  to  the  maintenance  of  efficiency  in 
your  force  ? — Yes. 

847.  And,  therefore,  if  a  time  came  when  the 
magistrates,  from  having  to  grant  the  pensions 
out  of  the  rates,  hesitated  in  granting  pensions, 
the  efficiency  of  your  force  would  be  very  much 
injured  ? — x  es ;  or  if  they  cut  down  the  scale  of 
pension. 

848.  In  both  cases,  that  which  you  believe  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  good  force 
would  be  injured  ? — Very  much  so. 

849.  Do  you  endorse  the  opinion  whith  has 
been  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  a  fi:s:ed  scale 
of  pensions  should  be  established,  instead  of  the 
optional  scale  which  at  present  exists? — I  do. 

850.  What  scale  would  you  recommend  to  the 
Committee  from  your  experience  ? — ^I  would  re- 
commend that  a  man  should  retire  after  20  or  21 
years'  service,  at  a  scale  of  rather  over  one-third 
of  his  present  pay. 

851.  That  he  should  begin  the  scale  of  pension 
at  rather  over  one-third  after  20  years'  service  ? 
— Twenty  or  21  years. 

852.  Would  you  give  him  any  retiring  pension 
upon  a  lower  scale  of  service,  that  is  to  say,  be- 
fore having  served  20  or  21  years? — No,  I  should 
say  that  a  man  should  serve  20  years  before  he 
should  claim  his  pension. 

853.  You  would  leave  all  previous  service  to 
E  be 


Mr. 
T.Breary. 
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Mtv  Chairman — coBtinued. 

r.  £nwiff.   1)6  deah  wiA  by  a  sjatem  of  gratuities  ? — ^Yes, 

"  '-       up  to  that  time. 
4  May  ivjs.       gg^^  What  scale  would  you  adopt  with  regard 
to  years  beyond  20  or  21?— I  should  say  that 
after  26  or  27  'yeai's'  service  a  man  should  receive 
two-thirds  of  ms  pay  as  pension. 

855.  That  would  not  be  by  a  scale  ? — Yes,  by 
a  graduated  scale  between  those  years,  holding 
oirt  inducement  for  a  man  to  serve  as  long  a»  he 
possibly  could. .    . 

856.  And  what  would  be  the  time  of  service 
which  you  would  fix  upon  when  he  might  claim 
his  retiring  pension? — Twenty-one  years. 

857.  But  you  would  make  this  distinction,  that 
there  should  be  a  different  scale  for  a  longer 
period  of  service  ? — I  should  say  that  after  32 
years'  service  a  man  should  retire  on  the  scale  of 
pay  that  he  was  then  receiving. 

858.  You  would  allow  a  man  to  retire  at  32 
years'  service,  on  full  pay? — Yes. 

859.  Graduating  the  scale  from  21  years' 
service  up  to  32  ? — Yes. 

860.  Would  you  fix  any  time  of  enlistment  at 
which  he  should  commence  his  rate  of  pension ; 
would  you  allow  a  man  who  enlisted  at  19  to 
begin  at  once  to  count  his  rate  of  service? — I 
should  not  take  a  man  of  19  if  I  knew  it. 

861.  But  at  what  time  should  a  man  commence 
to  count  his  service? — Immediately  upon  his 
entering  the  service. 

862.  You  consider  that  the  time  of  his  enlist- 
ment is  the  time  of  life  at  which  he  should  begin 
to  calculate  his  term  of  service  ? — Yes. 

863.  That  you  would  fix  at  21  years  ?— Yes. 

864.  And  that  he  should  not  count  his  rate  of 
service  until  he  arrived  at  21,  and  that  he  should 
then  count  his  service? — I  say,  that  if  I  admit 
him  into  the  service  before  he  is  21,  he  should 
commence  to  count  from  that  time. 

865.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  putting  to  you  ; 
you  state  that  you  would  not  enlist  a  man  under 

20  or  21  years  of  age  ? — I  would  not. 

866.  Then  practically,  by  your  own  refusal  to 
enlist  him,  you  would  say  that  he  should  not  com- 
mence this  scale  until  he  was  20  or  21  years ;  you 
must  lay  down  some  fixed  period,  otherwise  each 
chief  constable  might  admit  men  at  different 
ages,  and  if  a  chief  constable  differed  from  you 
and  allowed  men  to  be  admitted  at  18,  then  tney 
would,   after  21   years'  service,  be   entitied   to 

gension  at  the  age  of  39  ? — Then  I  would  fix  the 
mit  at  20. 

867.  Then  a  man  should  begin  at  20  to  count 
upon  a  scale  for  pension  which  should  entitle  him 
to  receive  a  pension  when  he  reached  a  term  of 

21  years? — Yes. 

868.  Therefore,  when  he  was  41  years  of  age 
he  would  be  entitled  to  retire  upon  a  pension  of 
something  over  one-third  of  his  pay? — -xes. 

869.  Would  that  be  the  scale  of  pay  that  he 
was  receiving  at  the  time,  or  would  you  make,  as 
the  previous  witness  did,  a  distinction  that  he 
should  have  served  seven  years  in  that  grade  ? — 
If  he  was  a  superior  officer,  a  serjeantor  inspector, 
or  superintendent,  I  should  say  that  he  should 
have  served  from  seven  to  ten  years  in  the  higher 
rank  before  he  should  receive  a  pension  upon  the 
scale  of  pay  of  that  rank. 

870.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  recruit- 
ing, your  men  in  your- district? — I  have  not 
found  any  difficulty  since  we  raised  the  rate  of 
pay. 

871.  Sinceyou-hsve  increased  the  rate  of  pay. 


OAAmiMR— continued. 

you  have  had  very  little  difficulty  in  getting  good 
men  into  the  force  ?-^  Very  iitUe. 

872.  Do  you  find  the  men  think  anything, 
when  they  enlist,  of  the  superannuation  fund  ? — 
I  believe  the  first  five  years  of  a  man  being  in 
the  force,  be  thinks  and  talks  more  about  being 
superannuated  than  after  20  or  25  years'  service. 

873.  Then  you  think  that  the  question  of 
superannuation  does  enter  into  the  question  of 
recruiting  the  man  ? — I  am  quite  sore  of  it.  I 
know  that  from  m.y self  cosning  into  contact  with 
the  other  constables,  I  thought  aad  talked  mure 
about  pension  and  a  superannuation  fund  tiie 
first  five  years  of  my  service  than  I  have  ever 
done  siooe. 

874.  You  believe  that,  as  an  inducement  to  get 
good  men  to  enlist  in  your  force,  and  to  retain 
tnem  when  there,  the  element  of  future  pension 
enters  considerably? — ^It  does,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent.       • 

875.  Does  it  make  any  difierenoe  in  this  way, 
that  the  officers  of  the  force  themselves  become 
your  recruiting  Serjeants  if  they  know  they  have 
a  pension  list  upon  which  the  men  can  fall  back ; 
that  induces  them  to  advocate  men  entering  the 
force  ? — Yes,  they  would  endeavour  to  get  good 
men  into  the  service. 

876.  The  pension  aids  you  in  getting  good  men 
into  the  service,  because  you  enlist  the  sympa- 
thies of  your  own  officers  as  recruiting  seijeants? 
— Quite  so. 

877.  In  your  borough  you  say  you  do  not  re- 
ceive anything  from  the  fees  for  the  service  of 
summonses  or  the  execution  of  warrants  ? — No, 
we  do  not. 

878.  Would  you  propose  that  it  should  be  made 
obligatory  that  the  superannuation  fund  should  be 
supported  by  those  fees  ? — I  do. 

879.  Would  you  strengthen  the  fund  in  any 
other  way  ? — 1  would  strengthen  the  fund  by  the 
money  that  is  received  for  granting  endorsements 
for  pedlars'  certificates. 

880.  You  would  endorse  what  has  been  said  by 
previous  witnesses  with  regard  to  the  returning 
of  the  penalties  to  the  fund? — Yes,  I  would. 

881.  You  would  make  it  obligatory  upon  the 
magistrates  to  give  the  penalties  in  cases  where 
the  police  are  mformers,  to  the  fund,  instead  of 
leavmg  it  optional  as  at  present? — I  woidd  make 
it  compulsory. 

882.  Do  you  think  that  in  a  force  of  65  men 
you  could  by  that  means  make  the  fund  self-sup- 
porting for  the  number  of  pensioners  that  would 
be  likely  to  fall  upon  it  ? — I  have  some  doubt 
about  it ;  I  think  it  would  be  hardly  sufficient. 

883.  Even  with  these  additions,  you  could  not 
make  the  fund  self-supporting  ?— No. 

884.  How  would  you  propose  then  to  deal  with  , 
the  fund  in  that  view  ? — If  the  fund  became  ex- 
hausted I  should  say  you  must  go  to  the  borough 
rate. 

885.  Then,  practically,  we  should  be  no  better 
off  than  we  are  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  only 
putting  off  the  evil  day  for  a  few  years.  I  want 
to  ascertain  if  you  can  suggest  anything  to  the 
Committee  which  would  render  this  fund  really 
self-supporting,  so  that  the  ultimate  appeal  to  the 
rates  would  not  arise  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
the  police  would  be  entitled  to  any  other  funds 
after  receiving  the  fees  for  the  execution  of  war- 
rants and  the  service  of  processes,  and  the  endorse- 
ment of  licenses,  and  so  on. 

886.  I  gather,  from  your  having  stated  that  the 
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Chairman — Qoatmnad. 

«Dtiioritifl8  of  the  boroufih  refaied  to  allow  the 
fees  to  be  paid  to  the  superaQnuatioii  fund,  and 
w^e  {M-epared  to  pay  the  peosiooe  out  of  the 
rates>  that  they  would  not  object  to  aeeing  the 
penuons  chargeable  directly  upoo  the  rates  ? — 
The  persons  who  served  upon  the  wateh  ecmi- 
mittee  then  are  now  out  of  ojQSce,  and  1  do  not 
know  what  the  feelings  of  tJbe  preeent  members 
.may  be. 

887.  I  wish  to. ask  you  whether  you  think  that 
by  placing  tiie  pensioas  directly  upon  the  rates, 
and  placing  all  those  receipts  to  the  .rates,  and 
then  laying  down  a  seal  e  which  should  protect  the 
men  against  a  refusal  to  grant  pensions,  that  would 
be  a  sa^factory  solution  of  the  difficulty  ?— rit 
appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  the  simplest  and 
the  beet  manner  of  doing  it. 

^88.  Do  you  think  the  men  themselves  would 
be  prejudiced  in  any  way  by  that  ? — No,  I  donot 
know  that  they  would. 

889.  Do  you  think*  that  it  would  not  create  a 
feeling  in  the  borough  against  the  police  f<»t;e  ? — 
It  might  for  a  time ;  but  it  would,  like  ererything 
else,  soon  wear  off ;  it  <  would  be  a  nine  days' 
wonder. 

890.  What  wages  do  you  "ive  in  your  borough 
to  the  different  grades  ?—  We  give  to  inspectors 
36 1.  a  week  and  34  «.  a  week ;  to  Serjeants  30  $. 
a  week,  and  1  /.  8  «.  6  <f.  We  have  five  classes 
of  constables.  The  first  class  pay  is  1  /.  5  ».  6  d. ; 
second  class,  1  /.  3  ^.  6  <f. ;  third  class,  1  /.  2  5. ; 
fourth  class,  \  l.\  s.;  and  the  fifth  class,  H.  a 
week. 

891.  Can  you  tell  us  about  what  the  average 
Tate  of  wi^e  is  in  the  neighbourhood  '. — Jt 
varies. 

892.  You  cannot  say  what  proportion  your  1  /. 
bears  to  the  agricultural  or  other  wage  of  the 
neighbourhood  ? — I  should  say  it  is  about  4  «.  or 
5  «.  above  the  wages  in  the  country ;  the  labourers 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  the  labourers  in  the 
town  are  receiving  from  16  s.  to  18  *.  a  week. 

893.  In  what  way  is  your  1,700/.  invested? — It 
is  invested  in  mortgage  upon  freehold  property. 

894.  In  whose  hands  is  that? — It  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  borough  treasurer  and  the  watch 
committee. 

895.  It  is  lent,  in  fact,  to  the  borough  ? — Yes. 

896.  At  what  rate  of  interest  ? — £.  5  per  cent. 

897.  Is  there  any  feeling  in  your  force  about 
counting  the  back  service  on  promotion? — I 
should  be  affected  by  that  more  than  any  of  the 
members  serving  in  the  force.  I  have  served  in 
four  forces ;  the  Bedfordshire  Constabulary,  the 
City  of  London  'Police,  and  the  Buckinghamshire 
Constabulary,  before  coming  to  SouthHmpton. 

898.  And  under  the  law,  as  it  stands,  you 
have  the  right  to  carry  one  half  of  your  service 
in  counting  for  pension  ? — ^Yes ;  one  half  of  my 
service. 

899.  Is  there  a  feeling  amongst  the  force 
cenerally  that  they  should  be  allowed  ta  carry 

"their whole  service  ? — I  believe  there  is  a  feeling 
generally,  that  every  person  who  serves  and  •crai- 
tributes  to  the  superannuation  fund  should 
count  his  whole  time. 

900.  That  is  tosay,  when  he  is  promoted  for 
tfce  -public  service  ? — ^Y«8. 

901.  But  I  suppose  it  must  ;be  with  tbe'eon- 
«ent  of  the  two  ferees ;  that  is  the  law  as  at 
present  ? — Yes ;  that  isliie  law  at  present.     An 

'  officer,  going  from  (me  force  to  another  takes  a 
Qtrtifioate  «f  service  with-  him 
0.94. 


Ckmrman — oontinaed. 


•Mr. 


■  902.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  would 
wish  to  submit  to  the  Committee  ? — There  ap-      w"""© 
pears  to  be  a  general  feeliag    throughout  the'  **^'**^^ 
eonntry  that  l^e  time  of  service   should  count 
instead  of  age. 

903.  That  is  to  say,  in  regard  to'  your  own 
foroe,  you  believe  there  is  a  feeling  among  the 
men  that  the  present  method  of  countiiu;  service 
for  pensions  should  be  altered  into  a  fixed  rate 
of  service  ? — Yes,  instead  of  age  and  medical  cer- 
tificate. 

904.  Would  you  combine  at  all  the  two  systems 
.  of  fixing  a  certain  period  which  should  entitle  to 

a  peasion,  say  a  reduced  period  of  50  years,  and 
the  scale  which  you  have  awggested  of  a  olaim 
after  a  certain  number  of  years'  service  ? — No  ;  I 
should  say  go  entirely  upon  the  length  of  aerviee. 

905.  Would  not  that  act  prejudicially  in  cer- 
tain cases  to  men  already  in  the  force? — I  think 
the  men  would  endeavour  to  keep  on  as  loi^  as 
tiiey  could. 

906.  Take  a  man  who  had  enlisted  in  borough 
fbroes ;  there  is  no  limit  to  that,  I  believe  ?— 
Thirty-five  years  of  age,  I  believe;  that  is  the 
limit  fixed  in  Southampton. 

907.  But  there  is  no  actual  law  which  pro- 
.  hibits    you  from  enlisting  them  after  35  ? —  I 

should  not  take  a  man  after  35  years  of  age. 

908.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  ? — No, 

909.  In  your  existing  force,  have  you  men 
who  enlisted  at  35  ? — None  of  that  age,  or  ap- 
proaching that  age. 

910.  Because  if  men  were,  as  I  find  the^  are, 
nbJe  to  enlist,  say  at  40  years  of  age  m  the 
borough  forcH,  they  would  naturally  prefer  the 
60  years  standard  of  claiming  pensions,  to  the  25 
years'  service  ? — I  think  there  are  very  few 
borofughs  where  they  would:,  take  them ;  I  do  not 
know  of  one. 

Mr.  Scourjietd. 

911.  The  last  witness  stated  that  there  was  a 
fund  of  1  d.  each  paid  by  the  policemen  as  an 
insuranoe  ? — That  is  a  mutual  fund  established 
throughout  the  borough  and  county  forces  in 

.  England. 

912.  Where  are  the  funds  deposited? — The 
money  is  paid  immediately  upon  the  death  of  a 
member ;  it  is  a  burial  fund. 

913.  Who  manages  that  fund  ? — It  is  managed 
by  a  secretary  and  committees  in  different  parte 
of  the  country. 

914.  Have  you  any  difiSculty  in  proouring>men 
for  your  force  ? — Not  at  the  present  time. 

915.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  in 
getting  men? — Two  or  three  years  ago  we  had. 

916.  What  was  the  reason  of  that?— The 
reason  of  that  was  the  high  rate  of  wages  pud 
through  the  country. 

•917.  For  other  employments ? — Yes. 

918.  What  class  of  men  have  you  in  yonr 
f(M;ee;  are  they  labourers,  or  mechanics,  or 
what?  —  There  are  few  mechanics;  they  are 
labourers  principally. 

919.  Are  they  all  educated  labourers;  can 
they  read  and  write  ? — They  -can  read  and  write, 

.and  they- are  generally  intelligent. 

920.  You  stated  that  the  general  rate  of  wages 
fidrrlaibaurers  in  your  district  was  about  16.s.  to 
18*.?— Yea. 

921 .  ^What  wages  do  carpenters  get  ? — Car- 
penters get  from'  25  «.  to  28«.  a  week. 

.922.  What  do.tbe  dock  labourers  g«t  ?— Thev 
E  2  work 
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Mr.  Seourfield — continued. 

work  by  the  hour ;  they  would  average  about  1  /. 
a  week. 

923.  Therefore  the  labourers  are  all  getting 
quite  as  much  as  you  are  paying  your  force  ? — 
Yes. 

924.  After  what  length  of  service  do  you  think 
a  man  fit  for  active  duty,  suppose  he  enlists  at 
21  ? — lie  is  not  much  good  tuter  25  years'  ser- 
vice. 

925.  And  at  the  age  of  46  you  would  super- 
annuate him  ? — Yes,  I  would. 

926.  Would  you  make  the  superannuation 
system  optional  as  at  present,  or  would  you  make 
it  compulsory  ? — I  would  make  the  superannu- 
ation system  compulsory. 

927.  What  eflfect  do  you  think  that  would  have 
upon  the  force? — It  would  have  a  very  good 
effect. 

928.  In  that  it  would  be  a  means  of  keeping 
the  men  in  the  force  ? — It  would, 

929.  You  have  no  tie  at  present  to  bind  the 
men  to  the  force ;  they  can  leave  at  any  moment 
by  giving  a  month's  notice,  can  they  not  ? — ^They 
can  leave  by  giving  a  month's  notice. 

Mr.  Biddulph. 

930.  With  regard  to  the  class  of  men  that  you 
have  in  your  borough,  are  they  a  better  paid  class 
of  men  than  in  the  county? — The  wages  of  the 
two  forces  are  very  nearly  the  same. 

931.  But  I  believe  it  is  rather  the  case,is  it 
not,  that  boroughs  are  very  often  apt  to  take  men 
away  from  the  counties ;  it  serves  their  purpose 
to  pay  rather  higher  wages? — ^It  has  not  hap- 
pened in  my  case. 

Mr.  Torr. 

932.  You  said  that  you  had  recently  made  an 
advance  in  the  pay  of  your  men  ? — Yes,  that  was" 
12  or  18  months  ago. 

933.  To  what  extent  was  that  advance  ? — The 
constables  received  2  s.  a  week  extra,  and  Ser- 
jeants 3  «. 

934.  And  I  see  that  the  average  pay  of  your 
five  classes  of  constables  is  now  22  s. ;  before 
you  made  that  advance  was  your  scale  on  the 
average  20 «.  ?  —  We  had  then  three  classes, 
23  s.,  22  s.,  and  19  s. 

935.  How  long  had  those  previous  rates  been 
in  force  ? — About  seven  years. 

936.  That  was  comparatively  a  low  standard 
of  wages  ? — It  was  a  low  standard  of  wages. 

937.  Those  wages,  of  course,  are  in  addition  to 
the  men's  clothes  ? — ^Yes. 

938.  What  clothes  do  you  find  the  men  in  ? — 
They  have  an  overcoat,  helmet,  body-coat,  two 
pairs  of  trousers  each  year,  and  6  d.  week  in  lieu 
of  boots  ;  the  men  find  their  own  boots. 

939.  Do  you  give  the  men  an  overcoat  every 
year  ? — Every  two  years  we  give  them  an  over- 
coat and  cape. 

940.  That  fully  clothes  a  man ;  he  has  not  to 
find  any  clothes  upon  his  own  account? — It  keeps 
him  well  clothed. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

941.  I  think  you  said  you  had  served  in  four 
forces  ? — Yes. 

942.  When  you  have  been  transferred  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  has  half  the  money  that  you 
have  contributed  to  the  superannuation  fund 
been  transferred  with  you  ? — No. 

943.  Then  you  leave  it  behind  you  ? — Yes. 


Colonel  Dyott — continued. 

944.  Then  supposing  you  were  discharged  from 
your  present  force  now,  and  had  received  a  pen- 
sion from  the  superannuation  fund  of  that  force, 
you  would  be  drawing  from  that  force  and  had* 
contributed  but  very  little  to  it  ?— Yes,  but  the 
authorities  were  aware  of  that  when  they  ap- 
pointed me. 

945.  Is  it  not  the  rule  that  when  a  man  leaves 
a  force  and  has  contributed  to  the  superannuation 
fund  of  that  force,  a  transfer  takes  place  from 
that  fund  to  which  he  has  contributed  ? — No. 

946.  I  think  you  stated  that  in  the  early  part 
of  your  service  you  thought  much  more  of  the 
superannuation  fund  and  pension  than  you  did  in 
the  latter  part  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  is  the  case 
with  allyoung  constables. 

947.  Therefore,  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  more 
you  have  paid  into  the  fund  the  less  you  think 
about  it  ? — Yes,  the  novelty  wears  off. 

Mr.  Torr. 

948.  Probably  in  your  view,  you  would  say 
that  the  certainty  of  the  superannuation  fund  is 
a  great  inducement  to  men  joining  the  force  ? — 
Yes,  I  know  it  is ;  I  can  say  so  from  my  own 
knowledge,  and  from  the  general  feeling  of  the 
constables  and  officers  I  have  met  with. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

949.  How  many  years'  service  have  you  alto- 
gether ? — I  am  now  in  my  24th  year. 

950.  Is  that  divided  pretty  equally  among  the 
four  forces  that  you  have  served  in  ? — I  served 
two  years  in  Bedfordshire,  two  years  in  London, 
seven  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  seven  years  m 
Southampton. 

Mr.  Torr. 

951.  At  what  age  will  you  be  entitled  to  your 


retiring  pension  ?- 
towards  pension. 


-I  have   only  about  12  years 


Chairman. 

952.  That  is  according  to  the  present  scale  of 
age  ? — According  as  the  law  now  stands,  I  should 
lose  seven  or  eight  years'  service. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

953.  Have  you  had  many  instances  of  men  dis* 
charged  from  this  Southampton  force,  and  draw- 
ing a  pension  from  the  superannuation  fund,  wha 
had  not  contributed  many  years  to  that  fund  ? — 
No,  they  have  all  contributed  from  the  time  that 
the  fund  was  formed  in  1858. 

954.  But  supposing  that  a  man  had  been  only 
a  comparatively  short  period  in  the  Southampton 
force,  having  served,  as  you  have  yourself,  many 
years  previously  in  other  forces  ? — There  has  not 
been  a  single  case  of  that  kind. 

Chairman. 

955.  As  I  understand,  the  cases  occur  in  thb 
way,  that  officers  are  promoted  to  the  head  coa- 
Btaoles  of  boroughs  from  county  forces  ? — Yes. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

956.  But  supposing  them  to  be  transferred  as 
constables  from  one  force  to  another  ? — That 
would  never  happen. 

957.  Surely  it  does  constantly  happen  ? — ^Yes, 
but  a  man  resigns  or  leaves. 

958.  A  man  leaves  one  force  and  goes  to 
another ;  what  happens  then  ? — When  he  resigns 

he 
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Colonel  Dyott — continued. 

he  loses  the  money  that  he  has  contributed  to  the 
superannuation  fund;  he  leaves  that  behind 
him. 

Mr.  Torr. 

959.  When  was  your  force  establised? — In 
March  1836. 

960.  And  when  was  your  fund  established  ? — 
In  June  1858. 

961.  Consequently  yon  have  been  18  years  in 
operation,  and  that  will  accoimt  for  the  weakness 
CI  your  fund  ?— Yes. 

962.  Do  any  of  your  pensioners  date  from  the 


Mr.  Torr— continued. 

years  when  the  fund  did  not  exist?— Yes,  all  the 
seven. 

963.  They  date  back  to  the  time  when  there 
was  no  contribution  of  any  sort  to  this  fund  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

964.  They  are  practically  taking  from  the  fund 
what  they  never  during  that  period  contributed 
to  it? — Yes,  they  are  taking  what  they  never 
contributed ;  but  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
men,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  authorities.  I  might 
add  that  I  never  heard  any  of  the  men  complain 
of  the  stoppages  from  their  pay  towards  the 
superannuation  fund. 


Mr. 
T.  Breary. 

4  May  1875, 


Mr.  John  Allison,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

965.  You  are  Head  Constable  of  Swansea,  I 
believe  ? — I  am. 

966.  Your  force  is  similar  to  the  force  of  the 
last  witness  in  point  of  number  ? — Yes,  it  con- 
sists of  64  men. 

967.  Is  that  the  number  of  your  force  at  the 
present  moment  ?  —  That  is  the  authorised 
strength. 

968.  Are  you  up  to  the  authorised  strength  ? 
— Not  at  present. 

969.  What  is  the  number  of  your  force  now  ? 
— Sixty ;  I  am  about  four  men  short. 

970.  Of  what  periods  of  service  are  your  men  ? 
— Over  10  years'  service  there  are  one  head  con- 
stable, three  inspectors,  seven  Serjeants,  and  nine 
police  constables ;  over  15  years,  one  head  con- 
stable, three  inspectors,  two  Serjeants,  and  two 
police  constables ;  20  years  and  upwards,  one 
head  constable,  and  one  inspector. 

97 1.  Are  there  no  policemen  of  over  20  years' 
service  in  your  force? — No. 

972.  At  whattime  was  your  force  established? 
— Eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three  is  the  earliest 
date  that  I  can  get  of  it,  though  T  believe  there 
vras  a  sort  of  watchman  or  policeman  existing 
before  that  time. 

973.  Your  fund  was  not  established  until 
1848?— Not  until  1848. 

974.  The  number  of  pensioners  upon  your 
fund  is  the  same  as  tliat  stated  by  the  last  wit- 
ness ? — Yes,  seven. 

975.  Were  they  men  in  the  force  previously 
to  1848  ? — Yes,  most  of  them ;  four  of  those  pre- 
sent pensioners  were  men  who  served  previously 
to  1848,  or  would  be  part  of  the  old  force  of 
watchmen  of  the  town. 

976.  The  force  went  back,  even  previously  to 
1843,  did  it  not?— Yes. 

977.  They  are  drawing  pensions  from  your 
fund  now,  having  been  many  years  in  the  force 
before  they  contributed  to  the  fund  ? — That  is  so, 

978.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  fund  at  pre- 
sent ? — £.  1,863.  15  s.  is  the  present  fund. 

979.  That  is  made  up  of  the  contributions  of 
the  men  ? — Yes. 

980.  At  what  rate? — At  two  and  a-half  per 
cent. 

981.  What  amount  do  you  derive  towards  the 
support  of  that  fund  from  fines  and  penalties  ? — 
We  receive  part  of  all  fines  imposed  in  cases 
where  the  pohcemen  are  the  informers,  and  also 
fees  for  the  execution  of  warrants  and  the  service 
of  summonses. 

982.  In  your  borough  they  abide  by  the  Act 
0.94. 


Chairman — continued.  Mr. 

and  allow  those  fees  to  be  passed  to  the  super-    '^'  ■^^■^**'>'^ 
annuation  fund,  do  not  they  ? — Yes,  they  do.  

983.  How  much  are  your  present  receipts? — 
Our  present  receipts  are  about  400  /.  a  year. 

984.  They  are  in  excess  of  the  disbursements 
at  present,  are  they  not? — They  are  a  little. 

985.  To  what  amount? — The  pensions  last 
year  amounted  to  207  /.,  and  gratuities  to  wid<fws 
to  176/.,  which  would  make  about  383  /.  paid  out 
of  the  superannuation  fund,  and  the  income  was 
somewhere  near  400  /. 

986.  So  that  there  is  at  present  a  balance  in 
favour  of  the  fund?— A  small  balance. 

987.  What  number  of  men  do  you  anticipate 
coming  upon  the  fund  of  your  existing  force 
within  the  next  few  years ;  by  that  I  mean  what 
is  the  age  of  your  men  upon  the  average  ? — At 
present  there  could  not  be  above  three  for  the  next 
three  years  whose  health  would  not  permit  them 
to  continue  in  the  service. 

988.  There  would  not  be  more  than  three  or 
four  who,  on  arriving  at  60  years  of  age,  would 
be  entitled  to  a  pension  ? — That  is  so. 

989.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with 
regard  to  strengthening  your  fund  so  as  to  make 
it  self-supporting  ? — Yes.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  given  evidence  before  you 
to-day  with  reference  to  the  licenses  to  pedlars, 
and  that  in  all  cases  where  the  police  are  inibrmers 
a  moiety  at  least,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  fine, 
should  go  to  the  superannuation  fund. 

990.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  make  it  abso- 
lute upon  the  magistrates  to  pass  a  moiety  of  the 
fines  at  least  to  the  superannuation  fund,  instead 
of  leaving  it  optional  as  it  is  at  present  ? — Yes. 

991.  What  has  been  the  practice  in  your  bo- 
rough up  to  the  present  time  ? — I  can  only  speak 
for  the  10  years  that  I  have  been  there.  Pre- 
viously to  that  I  think  tliere  was  some  little  loose- 
ness in  the  matter,  but  since  then  I  have  always 
got  our  share  of  the  penalties. 

992.  Since  then  the  magistrates  have  ordered 
the  fines  in  cases  where  the  police  have  been  the 
informers  to  go  to  your  fund  ? — Yes. 

993.  But  under  those  circumstances  you  would 
not  strengthen  your  fund  very  much  ? — There  are 
some  Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  the  police 
are  informers,  and  in  which  the  fund  does  not  get 
the  penalties. 

994.  Therefore  in  all  cases  where  the  police 
are  informers  you  would  say  half  the  penalty 
should  go  to  the  fund  ? — Yes. 

995.  You  believe  that  by  strengthening  the 
fund  in  your  district  to  that  extent  you  could 

E  3  maintain 
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J.AlHSon.    maintain  it  in  its  present  condition? — I  would 
4  May  1 875.  include  also  fees  for  stamping  weights  and  mea- 
sures ;  I  am  inspector  for  weights  and  measures. 

996.  Would  that  oome  to  a  very  considerable 
sum  ? — Yes ;  there  are  a  great  number  of  weights 
used  in  the  town  .of  Swansea,  there  being  a  great 
deal  of  copper  and  tin,  and  so  cm,  manufactured 
there,  and  I  think  taking  it  throughout  the 
country,  it  would  make  a  material  addition  to  the 
superannuation  funds. 

997.  But  we  must  deal  with  each  fund  separ 
rately  ;  you  think  with  regard  to  your  own  fund 
it  would  be  a  material  assistance  towards  render- 
ing that  fund  strong  enough  to  bear  the  future 
strain  which  may  come  upon  it  shoirtly? — It 
would  make  a  difference  of  at  least  80/.  a  year. 

998.  In  what  funds  is  your  capital  invested? — 
It  has  been  in  the  bank  in  the  name  of  the  trei^ 
surer. 

999.  And  lying  in  the  bank  at  what  rate  of  in- 
terest ? — Two  and  a-quarter  per  cent. ;  but  tiie 
urban  sanitary  authority  is  now  about  to  borrow 
the  money  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent. 

1000.  It  is  going  to  be  laid  out  on  works  in 
the  borough  at  4J  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

1001.  That*  will  strencthen  your  surplus  con- 
siderably, will  it  not?— Yes. 

1002.  Do  you  agree  with  the  other  witnesses, 
that  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  force  that  a  change 
ought  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 

.  pensioning  the  men?— There  is  a  very  strong 

feeling  in  my  force  upon  that  point. 

1003.  What  are  the  grounds  which  the  men 
allege  for  that  ? — That  after  a  certain  number  of 
years  a  man  should  be  in  a  situation  to  claim  his 
■superannuation. 

1004.  But  do  the  men  allege  that  on  the  ground 
of  the  uncertainty  of  their  present  pensions  ? — 
Yes. 

1005.  Is  the  scale  of  pensions  at  present  given 
in  your  borough  one  which  tolerably  satisfies  the 
men  ? — It  has  been  so  for  the  last  three  pennons; 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  time  I  have  been  there ; 
the  Watch  Committee  have  gone  according  to  the 
Act,  and  given  the  full  amount.  * 

1006.  Of  course,  where  they  do  that  there  is 
no  diesatisfiACticm ? — ^The  dissatisfaction  is  this; 
that  a  man  may  serve  25  or  30  years,  and  he  may 
give  «ffence  to  some  one  in  the  town  council,  or 
to  some  magistrate  in  the  county,  and  he  may  be 
discharged  from  the  service  for  a  very  trifling 
offence  indeed,  and  have  no  claim  whatever  upon 
the  supecaonuation.  fund. 

1007.  That  althoi^h  a  man  is  recommended  by 
<  his  chief  conatable  for  a  pension,  he  feels  that  he 
.  may  not  get  his  claim  properly  enterlained  ? — 
•  Quite  so. 

I  1008.  Would  you  recommend  that  an  altera- 

tion  should  be  made  with  regard  to  giving,  in 
future,  a  fixed  rate  of  pension,  aceoraing  to  a 
.fixed  term  of  service  ?-* Certainly. 

1009.  What  term  of  service  would  you  suggest 
to  the  Committee? — In  my  opinion,  a  man  should 

:not  be  able  absolutely  to  claim  bis  pension  until 
25  years'  service. 

1010.  Aad.afteT  25  years'  service  at  what  rate 
'  woi^d  you  allow  him  to  claim  his  pension  ? — ■! 

should  allow  him  two-thirds  of  the  pay  at  the 
rate' that  be  had  received  in  that  grade. 

1011.  It  has  been  su^estedl^at  a  man  should 
serve  a  certain  itumber  of  years  in  a  certain 
grade,  before  olaaning  the  pension  of  that  grade  ? 
— Cerbunly. 


.  C%aima»— eontanaed. 

1012.  Do  you  think  that  the  term -should  be 
seven  years,  or  any  other  period  ? — I  should  say 
10  years. 

■  1013.  That  is  to  say,  a  man  should  serve  10 
years  in  one  rank  before  he  could  be  entitled  to 
claim  a  right  to  pension  on  the  scale  of  that  rank  ? 
— Quite  so. 

1014.  In  the  intervening  years  below  25  y«ars' 
service,  would  you  continue  the  present  system 
of  granting  a  pension  upon  the  present  scale  upon 
a  medical  certificate? — I  would  grant  no  pension 
below  20  years'  service,  unless  a  man  had  been 

,  lamed  in  tJie  exe<aition  of  his  duty. 

1015.  Then  it  would  amount  almost  to  the 
^stem  which  exists  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Force  at  the  present  moment,  of  a  gratuity  for 
injury  ? — Yes ;  if  a  man  was  permanently  injured 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  then  I  should  grant 
him  a  pension  iiTespective  of  his  term  of  service; 
but  if  he  was  to  become  incf^acitatad  through 
ill-health  or  rheumatics,  then  I  say  give  him  a 
gratuity  for  below  XO  years'  service. 

1016.  You  would  grant  a  man  a  pension  if  he 
was  incapacitated  by  injury  ? — Yes. 

1017.  Would  you  require  that  he  should,  ac- 
cording to  these  conditions,  appear  after  an  inter- 
val of  say  five  years,  in  order  that  the  pension  as 
before  granted  should  be  reconsidered  ?^No;  I 
think  sjter  a  man  has  been  once  peaeioned  I 
riuMiid  be  deae  with  him. 

1018.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  would  be  (mly 
fair  to  the  ratepayers,  who  grant  pensions  in  that 
way,  that  a  man  should  appear  arterwards,  and, 
if  found  fit  for  active  service,  should  re-enter  die 
force,  oounting  the  whole  of  his  years,  of  acrviee; 
that  a  pension  for  his  service. should  be  granted, 
but  only  for  a  Hmited  period? — I  do  not  agree 
with  that.  If  a  man  is  pensioned,  and  has  reeo- 
vered,  although  to  ontward  appearance  he  may 
be  able  to  do  a  little  duty,  yet,  considering  the 
nature  of  a  constable's  duty,  two»thirds  of  which 
is  performed  in  the  night' time,  I  tiunk  he  is  mily 
taking  up,  for  a  short  time  at  all  events,  the  plaee 
of  a  man  who  would  be  able  much  more  eflScieady 
to  perform  the  duty. 

1019.  It  would  require,  would  it  not,  very 
careful  medical  certificates -if  you  penaiooed  a 
man  for  incapacity  on  a  short  term  of  service  ? — 
Most  assuredly. 

1020.  Would  you  make  any  d^erenee  in  tiie 
rate  of  pension  between. 20  aira.  25  years? — Most 
assuredly. 

1021.  You  would  make  a '  difference  in  Ike 
scale? — ^Yes. 

1022.  What  would  you  consider  a  proper  eeale 
to  begm  a  pension  for  20  years'.service  upon  ? — 
A  bout  one^alf. 

1023.  And  risiqg  to  two-thirds  at.25  years? — 
Yes,  but  that  no  mm  ahonld  be- able  to  chum,  a 
pension  absolutely  for  HO  years'  service;  timt 
shoold  be  only  in  case. he  had  broken  down  from 
ill-health,  or  ii^tmities. 

1024.  In  fiect,  for  all  oaaes  previous  to  25 
years' service,  pensions  should  only- be  gnanted 
ufOD.  medical  oertifioate  fbrinoapacity  ? — Quite 
so. 

1025.  And  tint  afiter.25  years'  service  a  man 
should  be  entitled:  to  claim  liis  sight  of  feaaon 
amauntine  toitworthitdstof.luspay  ? — :Yo9. 

10^.  Wouldyou'placetfinyJimitation.upwittlie 
I  time  vtheax  he  shoiiM  begin,  to.  icoant  his  aerviee 
after  enlisting  ? — ^I  should  say  from  the  .time  he 
eotexB  the  fiaree. 

1027.  Whatever 
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lOar.  "Wbhteverace  he  ia  when  he  enters  ? — 
Yes.  ^ 

1028.  But  do  you  not  think  it  would  raise  a 
considerable  feeling  upon  the  part  of  ratepayers  if 
they  had  to  contribute  a  pension  of  two-thirds  of 
a  man's  rate  of  pay  when  he  was  43  or  44  years 
old  ? — I  think  not  after  25  years'  service. 

1029.  Your  feelilng  is,  that  a  man  who  has 
aM-ved  25  years  is  entitled  to  a  pension  for  his 
B«vice  independently  of  whether  he  is  still  a 
serviceable  officer  or  not? — Yes;  and  my  ex- 
perience goes  to  show  that  there  is  very  little 
work  left  in  a  man  after  25  years'  serrice. 

1030.  You  think  that  the  duties  of  a  police 
constable  practically  render  him  inefficient  after 
23  years'  service? — Yes,  because  he, spends  two- 
thirds  of  the  week  in  night  dnty. 

1031.  Are  there  not  many  places  about  a  police 
force,  sueh  as  those  of  inspectors  or  superinten- 
dents, where  men  can  do  very  good  work  after 
that  period  of  service  ? — There  may  be  as  regards 
the  superior  officers;  they  may  contrnne  in  the 
force,  but  I  think  it  acts  to  the  prqudice  of  the 
good  of  the  force,  in  that  it  defers  promotion. 
A>  young  man  who  has  got  a  position  in  the  force 
ifi  always  looking  to  promotion,  and  if  you  retain 
old  men  in  the  force,  and  the  duty  is  actually 
performed  by  younger  men,  it  gives  them  a  sort 
of  galling,  and  they  do  not  wish  to  remain  in  the 
force,  feeling  that  they  must  be  old  men  before 
they  can  rise  in  the  force.  Although  I  think  a 
ntan  may  be  able  to  do  a  few  years  duty 
after  25  years,  he  is  barring  the  way  of  younger 
nsen. 

1032.  Do  you  believe  that  after  25  years,  if 
men  were  entitled  to  claim  the  two- thirds  of 
their  pay  as  pension,  they  would  leave  the  force, 
or  remain  in  it? — I  think  in  most  cases  they 
would  leave ;  there  may  be  exceptions,  but  1  do 
not  think  there  would  be  many. 

1033.  Do  you  believe  that  the  chance  of 
getting  a  higher  rate  of  pension  in  consequence 
ol  promotion,  or  the  desire  of  remaining  in  the 
force  up  to  your  10  years'  limit,  would  act  as  an 
inducement  to  them  to  remain?-  I  would  not  go 
beyond  two-thirds. 

1034.  But  the  amount  of  pension  wotdd 
depend  upon  the  rate  of  the  pay  of  the  men ; 
the  men  might  feel  that  by  stopping  in  the  force 
a  complete  10  years  they  would  get  a  higher  rate 
of  pension,  or  a  chance  of  promotion  to  a  higher 
grade,  by  serving  another  10  years,  in  which 
grade  tliey  would  get  a  still  higher  rate  of 
pension  ? — I  think  in  that  case  it  would  be  an 
inducement,  because  supposing  a  man  has  served 
25  years  as  a  police  officer,  but  not  10  years  as 
an  officer  of  superior  grade,  it  would  be  an  in- 
ducement to  him  to  remain  in  the  force  a  few 
years  longer. 

1035.  Have  you  thought  at  all  under  this  new 
scale  how  your  force  would  be  affected  in  the 
way  of  pensioners ;  whether  the  niimber  of 
pensioners,  would  not  be  very  materially  in- 
creased ? — No,  the  number  of  pensioners  would 
not  be  very  materially  increased,  T  think,  in  our 
force. 

1036.  I  suppose  you  could  not  give  the  Com- 
mittee any  idea  vrith  reference  to  the  number 
ultimately  of  pensioners  who  may  fall  upon  your 
fund- out  of  the  64  men.  that  you  hare  x—'So,  I 
could  not.  There  is  a  very  strong  feeling,  if  I' 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  among  the  superior 
officers,  more  especially  in  the  borough  lorces, 

0.94. 


Chatrmem — continued. 

about    counting   service    from    one   service  to 
another. 

1037.  You  agree  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
that  they  should  carry  their  whole  service  when 
promoted  P  —  Yes,  when  promoted,  and  when 
their  service  is  continuous  from  one  force  to 
another. 

1038.  At  present  they  only  carry  one  half  of 
their  service  ? — That  is  so. 

1039.  Of  course,  if  they  catrried  the  whole  it 
would  still  be  open  to  contract  between  the 
parties  as  to  filling  the  vacant  place? — No  doubt 
the  parties  appointing  would  take  into  considera- 
tion whether  the  person  who  was  applying  was 
likely  to  continue  any  leng^  of  time  in  the  ser- 
vice or  not. 

1040.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  take  that 
into  their  consideration  now  whether  a  man 
carries  the  whole  or  half  the  service? — No  doubt 
it  is  so;  I  have'served  in  four  services  myself. 

1041.  What  is  the  rate  of  waue  in  your  force  ? 
— Constables  f^ommence  at  24  s.  a  week  and  go 
up  to  30«.,  subject  to  2  J  per  cent,  deduction. 

1042.  Is  that  rate  of  wage  in  consequence  of  a 
higher  rate  of  wage  in  your  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ? — It  is ;  previously  to  the  last  increase 
which  was  given  to  the  police  force  I  was  about 
14  or  15  men  short;  I  could  not  get  my  force 
filled  up. 

1043.  Did  you  find  at  that  time  that  the  men 
who  enlisted  were  a  younger  class  of  men  ? — iNo, 
at  that  time  I  was  almost  compelled  to  take  men 
up  to  28  or  29  years  of  age ;  but  in  the  usual 
way  I  do  not  go  above  24  years  of  age. 

1044.  In  point  of  fact,  you  prefer  the  younger 
men  ? — Yes,  most  decidedly ;  I  find  that  when  a 
man  gets  to  the  shady  side  of  40  he  is  very  slow 
in  getting  about  his  duties.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  that  he  mast  be  sent  out  to  a  quiet 
beat,  or  otherwise  kept  as  a  sort  of  reserve  con- 
stable about  the  place;  but  to  send  him  to  a 
place  where  an  active  intelligent  man  is  required, 
after  he  gets  about  40  years  of  age,  he  is  oi  little 
service. 

1045.  Do  your  men  change  rapidly  in  your 
borough  ? — We  did  so  until  lately,  but  since  the 
increase  of  wage  they  have  stopped  with  me.  I 
do  not  find  so  much  difficulty  in  getting  men  as 
in  retaining  the  really  good  men  in  the  service. 

1046.  Do  you  believe  that  the  question  of 
superannuation  enters  into  the  mind  of  a  man  at 
the  time  that  he  enlists  ? — Not  so  much  at  the 
time  that  he  enlists,  but  after  a  little  service.  The 
longer  he  is  in  the  service,  my  experience  is  the 
more  keen  is  the  interest  he  takes  in  the  police 
superannuation. 

1047.  You  differ  from  the  last  witness  on  that 
point? — Most  assuredly. 

1048.  Does  that  keenness  and  that  anxiety 
about  the  pension  operate  in  retaining  men  in 
the  force  ? — ^To  a  great  extent,  and  they  are  the 
very  men  that  we  wish  to  retain  in  the  service. 

1049.  Do  you  believe  that  if  you  had  a  system 
of  pensions  under  which  men  felt  that  they  had 
a  right  to  pension  after  certain  service,  you 
would  improve  your  force?— Yes;  we  should 
get  a  far  superior  class  of  men  to  what  we  have 
at  present,  and  retain  them  better. 

1050.  You  think  that  would  be  brought  about 
more  by  the  certainty  of  superani^uation  than 
by  an  increased  rate  of  wage  ? — Yes,  upon 
the  average  It  takes  from  two  to  three  years  to 
make  a  constable  understand  what  is  an  ordinary 
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constable'd  duty ;  after  that  time,  if  he  is  a  good 
man  and  looking  a  little  ahead  for  promotion,  and 
also  providing  for  the  future,  if  he  is  assured 
that  ne  will  have  something  after  a  certain  length 
of  gervice,  he  will  undoubtedly  remain  in  the 
force.  As  it  is  at  present,  that  is  the  very  man 
who  is  looking  about  him  for  something  else  to 
do;  he  looks  out,  and  abroad,  perhaps,  for  a 
situation  as  clerk,  or  to  commence  some  little 
business  of  some  kind  or  other ;  those  are  the 
very  best  men  that  leave  the  force. 

1051.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system 
of  pensions  does  not  act  as  a  sufficient  inducement 
to  remain  ? — Not  at  all,  even  if  a  man  has  had 
10  or  12  years'  service.  I  have  spoken  to  many 
such  men  on  leaving  the  force.  I  have  said, 
"Here  is  your  superannuation  that  you  might 
look  forward  to,"  and  they  have  said,  "  Yes,  I 
may  serve  10,  20,  or  30  years,  and  the  watch 
committee  may  discharge  me  with  half-a-crown 
a  week,  or  they  may  discharge  me  with  two- 
thirds  of  my  pay,  but  I  want  to  have  something 
which  I  can  look  to." 

1052.  It  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  prospect 
which  makes  them  look  after  other  situations  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

1053.  I  understand  you  that,  as  far  as  your 
experience  is  concerned,  the  pensions  have  been 
gianted  in  accordance  with  your  recommendation? 
— They  have  always  ;  I  am  speaking  of  my  own 
experience  there. 

1054.  But  the  men  feel  that  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  ;  .that  although  pensions  are 
granted  at  the  present  moment,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  when  they  come  forward  for 
pensions  they  will  receive  the  same  conditions  ? 
— Quite  so. 

1055.  Do  you  lose  many  men  from  your  force 
going  to  other  forces? — No,  not  as  a  general 
rule. 

1056.  I  suppose  the  fact  is  that  the  rate  of 
wage  that  you  pay  is  rather  above  the  rate  of 
wage  in  most  of  the  forces  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ?—  In  the  county  it  is  about  the  same  rate, 
and  also  the  borough  of  Cardiff  pays  about  the 
same  rate. 

1057.  In  your  immediate  county  and  borough 
the  men  are  on  the  same  scale  of  pay  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Scourfield. 

1058.  Is  your  rate  of  pay  higher  than  that  of 
the  adjoining  county  of  Carmarthenshire  ? — Con- 
siderably. 

1059.  Do  the  men  come  from  Carmarthenshire 
to  you  ? — I  get  young  men  from  Carmarthenshire. 

lOdO.  You  said  you  were  rather  short  in  your 
numbers  ? — Four  short. 

1061.  Is  that  much  under  the  average? — No. 

1062.  Have  tiie  late  strikes  affected  your  re- 
cruiting either  against  or  in  favour  of  you  ? — No, 
they  have  no  affected  me. 

1063.  Is  the  pay  about  the  same  in  Cardiff? — 
Yes,  it  is  about  the  same ;  I  think  there  is  very 
little  diderence,  if  any. 

1064.  Is  the  work  severer  in  Swansea  than  in 
the  county? — Not  than  in  the  county  of  Glamor- 

Sanshire ;  that  is  a  thickly  populated  county,  and 
le  work  is  about  the  same  as  in  some  of  the 
boroughs. 

1065.  How  is  the  health  of  your  men  in 
Swansea  ? — Very  good. 

1066.  Is  it  better  than  in  Cardiff?— I  could 
not  say.     I  may  say  that  the  town  council  pro- 


Mr.  <Scour/?«Z(f— continued. 

vides  a  surgeon  in  Swansea  to  attend  upon  the 
police  force  during  sickness. 

Mr.  Torr. 

1067.  You  would  have  nothing  else  to  count,  in 
the  anticipation  of  pension,  except  term  of 
service;  you  would  not  take  age  at  all  into 
account,  as  I  understand  you? — I  have  rather 
modified  my  own  opinion  upon  that  matter.  I 
may  say  I  was  certainly  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  50  years  should  be  the  limit  of  age,  but  I 
find  many  differ  so  much  from  me  that  I  have 
rather  modified  my  own  opinion  to  25  years' 
service. 

1068.  Different  head  constables  and  officers 
have  expressed  an  opinion  differing  from  that  of 
yours  as  tQ  the  proper  age  for  engaging  men ; 
would  you  have  any  objection  to  engaging  men 
at  18  or  19  years  of  age? — As  a  general  rule  I 
would. 

1069.  What  would  be  jrour  limit  ?—Twent7 
years,  but  there  are  exceptions.  Sometimes  you 
will  find  a  man  at  18  as  fully  developed,  if  I  may 
say  so,  as  many  others  are  at  21. 

1070.  I  think  you  have  expressed  as  strong  an 
opinion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  men  when  they 
get  to  be  40  or  45  years  of  t^e  as  the  preceding 
witness,  and,  as  such,  I  should  have  thought  you 
would  have  been  in  favour  of  the  enlistment  of 
younger  men  ?—  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  put 
very  young  men  to  such  severe  duties ;  it  is  more 
likely  to  have  a  permanent  effect  upon  their 
health,  and  make  them  old  before  they  arrive  at 
that  age. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

1671.  "With  regard  to  this  superannuation 
fund,  the  borough  of  Swansea  appears  to  be  in  a 
tolerably  flourishing  condition;  you  had  rather 
more  fund  at  the  end  of  1874  than  you  had  at 
the  end  of  1873 ;  how  long  after  the  establish- 
ment of  your  force  did  the  creation  of  this  fund 
take  place  ? — I  cannot  exactiy  state  the  date  of 
the  establishment  of  the  force,  but  the  fund  was 
established  in  1848. 

1072.  Then  probably  the  fund  was  established 
at  the  commencement  of  the  force? — 1843  is  the 
earliest  date  that  I  can  get  of  any  record  of  pay- 
ments to  the  police  force,  or  any  entries  in  the 
books. 

1073.  Five  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
force  there  was  the  establishment  of  the  fund; 
the  pensioners  that  you  now  have  upon  the  fund 
are  receiving  their  pensions  in  proportion  to  their 
length  of  service,  and  you  have  seven  of  them 
receiving  pensions ;  are  any  of  those  seven  draw- 
ing pensions  in  respect  of  service  before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  fund  ? — Yes,  four  of  them. 

1074.  Is  there  little  wonder  that  the  fund 
cannot  sustain  a  dr^un  of  that  kind  ? — That  was 
the  case  in  most  boroughs,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  remark  it,  where  the  old  watchman  were  taken 
into  the  police  force,  and  shortly  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  fund  they  were  put  upon  the  super- 
annuation list  as  being  unfit  to  do  regular  duty. 

1075.  Then,  after  the  fullest  consideration, 
you  are  of  opinion  that  after  the  age  of  45,  with 
25  years'  service,  a  man  is  tolerably  well  used  up 
as  a  policeman  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

1076.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  service  of  a 
policeman  is  more  severe  than  that  of  soldiering  ? 
— I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

1077.  You   have  no   doubt  that  it  is   more 

severe  ? 
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Colonel  Dyott — continued. 

severe  ? — Most   assuredly  ;    ihe   soldiers  say  so 
themselves. 

Chaivman. 

1078.  You  have  just  stated,  in  answer  to  a 
question,  that  men  who  have,  enlisted  very  young 
were  liable,  in  consequence  of  the  service,  to  he- 
come  early  sufferers  fi-om  illness? — From  pre- 
mature old  age. 

1079.  That  strengthens  very  much  the  point 
which  I  tried  to  press  upon  you  before,  that  there 
should  be  a  fixed  time  of  enlistment,  from  which 
men  should  begin  to  count  their  pension  ? — Quite 
so. 

1080.  Do  you  give  gratuities  in  your  force  to 
men  of  short  service  ? — Yes. 

1081.  If  a  man  is  killed  in  the  force,  his  widow 
would,  I  suppose,  be  entitled  to  a  gratuity  from 
the  force  ? — Yes,  she  would. 

1082.  Upon  what  terms  are  those  gratuities 
granted  ? — We  have  always  granted  a  full  year's 
pay. 

1083.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  granted  a  year's 
pay  to  the  widow  ? — Yes,  with  the  exception  of 
one  case ;  in  one  case  there  was  only  a  sum  of 
14/.  or  15 /granted. 

1084.  Were  all  those  cases  in  which  the  men 
were  killed  in  the  service? — No,  not  killed;  but 
cases  in  which  they  died  in  the  service  from  ill 
health. 

1085.  Is  there  any  feeling  amongst  your  force 
that  that  gratuity  should  be  extended  to  children, 
in  case  there  is  no  widow  ? — Yes. 

1086.  The  feeling  is  that  children  of  a  certain 
age  should  be  entitled  to  take  as  widows  can,  in 
case  of  the  death  of  their  parent  ? — Yes. 

1087.  That  is  felt  by  the  men?— Yes,  that  is 
felt  by  the  men ;  in  fact,  several  of  my  own  meu 
have  spoken  to  me,  and  also  the  men  in  the 
country. 

1088.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  to 
your  evidence  ? — I  may  state  that  the  opinions 
which  I  have  given  are  my  own  opinions;  but 
from  inquiry  among  the  men  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  that  the  pension  should  commence  from 
the  i^e  of  21,  and  that  they  should  be  able  to 
claim  pensions  from  that  time. 

1089.  The  scale  which  you  have  submitted  to 
the  Committee  is  the  scale  which  you  suggest 
from  your  own  experience ;  but  you  are  aware 
that  the  men  themselves  suggest  a  different 
scale  ? — Yes,  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that. 

1090.  And  that  that  scale  involves  a  shorter 
period  of  service  ?—  Yes. 

1091.  Are  there  any  other  conditions  that  they 
wish  to  attach  ? — No. 

1092.  But  the  men  merely  suggest  that  they 
should  be  entitled  to  pensions   after  21   years' 
service,  instead  of,  as  you  suggest,   after  25  . 
years  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  T(rrr. 

1093.  At  what  scale  should  that  be  ? — I  think 
the  general  feeling  of  the  men  is  that  they  should 
claim  half  the  pay  after  21  years'  service,  inde- 


Mr.  7'orr— continued. 

pendently  of  being  either  able  to  perform  duty, 
or  with  reference  to  age,  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Gourky. 

1094.  In  the  event  of  pensions  being  com- 
pulsory, would  you  be  able  to»get  men  at  a  lower 
rate  of  wage  than  at  present  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  you  would  be  able  to  get  them  to  enter  the 
force  at  a  lower  rate  of  wage,  but  certainly  my 
opinion  is  that  we  should  get  men  to  remain  in 
the  force  after  they  have  been  once  enlisted  into 
the  forced 

1095.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  any 
advantage  to  the  force? — Most  assuredly;  at 
present  I  find  the  very  best  men  leave  the  force. 

1096.  What  kind  of  men  do  you  get  in  your 
force  ?  —I  get  a  superior  class  of  labourer,  and 
some  mechanics. 

1097.  You  stated  that  you  would  appropriate 
moneys  received  from  fines  with  regard  to  weights 
and  measures  to  form  a  portion  of  the  super- 
annuation fund;  have  you  any  inspectors  of 
weights  and  measures? — I  am  inspector  of  weights 
and  measures. 

1098.  Supposing  the  police  should  be  appointed 
inspectors  of  weights  and  measures,  would  not 
that  be  objected  to  by  the  shopkeepers  ? — I  have 
not  experienced  any  such  difficulty. 

1099.  Do  you  superintend  the  examination  of 
weights  and  measures  yourself? — Yes,  I  do. 

1100.  But  under  that  new  system,  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  you  would  allow  the  men 
to  be  the  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures  ? — 
No ;  I  would  allow  the  superior  officers  if  the 
duty  was  too  large  for  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Swansea  it  is  too  large 
for  myself  to  devote  as  much  time  to  the  in- 
spection as  is  required,  and  therefore  one  of  the 
police  inspectors  is  also  appointed ;  but  I  should 
not  allow  it  to  go  to  the  rank  and  file,  that  they 
should  be  inspectors,  or  that  they  should  go  into 
any  place  of  business  to  examine  anything  of  the 
kind. 

1 101.  Do  you  find  that  having  this  extra  duty 
to  discharge  interferes  with  your  ordinary  police 
duty  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  it  gives  me  a 
little  more  work,  and  takes  up  a  little  more  time, 
but  it  is  so  contrived  that  I  devote  a  little  more 
time  when  it  is  at  my  disposal  for  this  purpose 

1102.  What  difference  does  that  make  to  the 
fund,  do  you  suppose  ? — I  should  suppose  that  it 
would  make  80  /.  a  year  difference  to  the  super- 
annuation fund. 

Chairman. 

1103.  Do  you  know  how  the  examination  of 
weights  and  measures  is  carried  out  in  your 
county  ? — It  is  carried  out  by  the  superintendents 
of  each  division. 

1 104.  That  is  generally  the  case  in  counties,  is 
it  not? — Yes,  in  most  of  th&  counties  that  I 
am  acquainted  with ;  it  is  the  case  in  Durham 
and  Cumberland  and  East  Yorkshire,  aud  many 
other  counties  that  I  can  speak  to. 


Mr. 
J.  Allison. 

4  May  1875. 


Major  AsHTON  Warneb,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1105.  YoTT  are  Chief  Constable  of  Bedford- 
shire, I  believe  ? — I  am. 

1106.  Your  force  consists  of  how  many  men? 
— One  hundred  men. 

0.94. 


Chairman — continued.  Major 

1107.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  state-    -<4«  fVarner. 
ment  with  reference  to  the  length  of  service  of 
those  men  ? — I  can.     I  have  one  from  30  to  35 


years  service. 


1108.  Is 
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CAatrman*  -continued. 

1108.  Is  be  a  serjeant,  or  of  what  rank? — He 
""""         is  a  superintendent ;  I  have  two  from  25  to  30 

4  May  1875.  y^^^g.  f^^^  f^om  20  to  25 ;   16  from  15  to  20, 
and  42  from  five  to  15  years. 

1109.  In  those  higher  ranges  of  service  are 
there  any  constables? — No. 

111(1.  Are  the  four  between  20  and  25  years' 
service  all  superintendents  ? — I  think  there  are 
two  Serjeants ;  I  cannot  say  off-hand. 

1111.  Your  average  enlisting  age  is  about  23} 
years,  I  understand  ? — Bather  younger.  I  have 
Deen  obliged  to  take  men  younger  lately. 

1 1 12.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  recruiting  your  men  ? — It  is. 

1113.  Do  you  find  that  difficulty  has  arisen 
recently,  or  has  it  been  extended  over  sometime? 
— For  the  last  four  years ;  since  I  have  been  in 
the  force,  for  four  and  a-half  years,  I  have  just 
been  able  to  keep  the  force  complete,  but  I  have 
had  no  selection. 

1 1 14.  Does  that  arise  from  the  wage  paid  to 
the  police  not  having  been  raised  lately  ? — No, 
the  wage  has  been  raised  within  the  last  two 
years. 

1115.  "What  sort  of  proportion  does  the  wage 
oi  your  force  bear  to  the  average  wage  of  the 
district  ? — It  is  about  5  ».  a  week  better. 

1116.  Notwithstanding  that  you  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  recruits  ? — I  have. 

1117.  And  you  find  that  the  men  you  do  re- 
cruit are  more  boys  than  men ;  is  that  so? — They 
are  about  20  years  of  age.  I  would  not  take  men 
under  20. 

1118.  That,  I  suppose,  is  the  proper  age  for 
them  to  enlist  ? — I  consider  so. 

1119.  Your  force  was  established  in  1840,  was 
it  not  ? — It  was  estalvlished  in  1840. 

1 150  When  did  you  establish  your  fiind  ? — 
Directly. 

1121.  Sothatthey  run  together?— Yes. 

1122.  How  many  pensioners  have  yon?  — 
Fourteen. 

1123.  Are  the  pensioners  spread  over  the 
whole  term  ?— Yes,  over  the  whole  term. 

1124.  What  proportion  do  yon  consider  that 
14  bears  to  the  amount  of  pensions  you  must 
look  forward  to  out  of  your  100  men,  or  to  the 
ntunber  of  men  who  are  likely  to  fall  upon  your 
pension  list,  supposing  it  to  be  self-supporting. 
There  roust  be  a  certain  period  at  which  the 
number  of  deaths  out  of  your  pension  list,  to  a 
certain  extent,  stops  the  increase  of  it? — Some 
of  the  pensioners  are  very  old ;  the  oldest  man  is 
78  and  the  youngest  45,  so  that  there  is  a  con- 
sideiable  range.  I  can  form  no  idea  of  that  time; 
it  depends  entirely  upon  how  long  they  live ;  it 
is  a  calculation  for  an  actuary. 

1125.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  ftind  at 
present? — The  amount  of  the  fund,  upon  the 
29th  of  September,  was  2,879/.  18».  llrf. 

1126.  Is  that  invested  iri  your  county? — It  is 
invested  in  the  Three  per  Cents-;  it 'is  not  lent 
at  all. 

1127.  That  is  done  by  direction  of  the  magis- 
trates, I  suppose? — Yes,  by  the  quarter  ses- 
sions. 

1128.  \\  hat  were  the  receipts  for  last  year? — 
£.424. 

1129.  Was  that -made  np  principally  of  contri- 
butions, or  in  what  way  was  it  divided  between 
ctHitributioas  and  penalties? — £.164.  9t.  2d. 
from  the  contributions  of  the  men.  Mid  76  /.  was 
the  amount  of  fines  and  penalties  handed  to  the 


Chairman — continued. 

fund ;  fees  for  the  execution  of  warrants  and 
service  of  summonses,  115/.  17'.  9d. 
*  11 30.  Then  you  do  in  your  county,  at  present, 
take  the  same  faes  that  they  do  under  the  Act  in 
boroughs  ? — Yes,  we  do ;  it  has  been  so  ever 
since  the  force  was  established. 

1131.  It  is  not  directed  by  the  Act? — I  am 
aware  of  that. 

1132.  But  it  is  by  direction  of  the  magistrates  ? 
— It  has  been  so. 

1133.  I  believe  the  rate  of  your  contribution 
is  2^  per  cent.  ? — It  is. 

1 1 34.  What  are  your  disbursements  in  last  year; 
your  receipts  are  425  /.  ? — £.  702.  8  s, 

1135.  So  that  your  expenditure  in  that  year 
exceeded  your  income  very  considerably  ? —  Yes. 

1136.  Is  that  an  increase  of  expenditure  over 
income  which  has  been  going  on  steadily,  or  is  it 
only  momentary  ? — Since  the  year  1868  the  fund 
has  been  compelled  to  trench  upon  capital. 

1137.  Since  that  year  it  has  been  gradually 
diminishing  the  capital  ? — Yes,  since  1868. 

1 138.  Therefore  you  do  not  consider  your  fund 
in  a  satisfactory  condition  at  all  ? — I  consider  it 
very  unsatisfactory. 

1139.  How  would  you  propose  to  remedy  that; 
you  have  heard,  I  dare  say,  what  other  witnesses 
have  said ;  would  you  give  the  Committee  your 
ideas  with  regard  to  the  remedies  you  would 
suggest  for  altering  this  state  of  things  ? — I  would 
suggest  that  the  whole  of  the  fines  imposed  by 
the  justices  upon  drunken  persons  and  for  assaults, 
the  infoirmers  being  police  officers  in  summary 
convictions,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  worn  out 
clothing  and  harness  as  at  present,  the  pedlars' 
certificate  money,  fees  for  service  of  snmmonses, 
and  execution  of  warrants,  should  go  to  the 
superannuation  fund. 

1140.  The  latter  you  have  at  present? — 
Yes,  but  that  should  be  legalised,  and  idso  fees 
for  stamping  weights  and  measures,  which  at 
present  go  t<  the  county  rate,  altliough  the  duties 
are  performed  by  the  police. 

1141.  In  fact,  all  auties  which  fall  upon  the 
police,  and  all  penalties  in  oases  where  the  police 
are  informers,  you  would  suggest  should  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  fund  ? — 1  would. 

1142.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to 
how  much  that  would  strenguien  your  fund  ? — 
I  hardly  think,  even  then,  that  the  fund  would  be 
sound. 

1143.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to 
make  to  the  Committee  in  order  to  conduce  to 
that  result? — No,  unless  a  contribution  was  made 
by  the  Government ;  that  is  the  only  suggestion 
which  occurs  to  me. 

1 144.  The  scale  of  contribution  from  the  men 
is  the  same  for  all  ranks,  is  it  not? — It  is  2}  per 
cent,  from  all  ranks. 

1 145.  Do  you  agree  with  the  other  witnesses 
that  that  should  remain  as  the  proper  scale  ? — I 
think  so. 

1146.  Without  making  any  difference  between 
the  grades? — I  think  not. 

1147.  Upon  what  scale  are  your  pensions 
arranged  in  the  county? — They  are  nearly  all 
accoi*aing  to  the  Act,  two-thirds,  upon  my  certifi- 
cate that  a  constable  is  incapacitated. 

1148.  Upon  your  certificate,  and  a  medical 
certificate  also,  I  presume,  they  get  two-thirds, 
according  to  the  length  of  cei-vice,  be  it  15  or  20 
years  ? — They  get  half-^y  after  15  years,  and 
two-thirds  after  20  years. 

1149.  After 
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1 1^.  After  tJiey  eome  to  60  years  of  Age,  upon 
yoar  own  recommendation,  without  a  medioal 
certificate^  they  would  tlien  be  entitled  to  receive 
a  pension  ? — Yes,  they  would  then- be  enticed  to 
receive  a  pension  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only 
one  man  nas  reached  the  age  of  fiO  years  in  the 
force  since  I  have  been  in  command  of  the  force. 

1150.  There  is  only  one  man  who  has  ever 
been  pensioned  by  reason  of  age;  the  others 
Lave  been  all  pensioned  in  consequence  of  being 
unfitted  for  secvice,  or  on  account  of  ill-health  ? — 
Yes. 

1151.  And  on  the  certificate  of  the  medical 
oflicer?— Yes. 

1152.  Do  you  consider  that  that  is  a  con-< 
dition  of  pension  whidi.  is  satisfactory  to  the 
force  ? — I  da 

1153.  You  think  that  the  pensions  which  they 
now  receive  are  upon  a  proper  scale,  and  give 
satis&ction  to  the  men  ? — I  think  that  the  feeling 
of  the  men  is,  that  after  a  certain  number  of 
jears'  service,  they  should  -be  entitled  to  claim 
some  pensioui 

1154.  Then  you  think  the  men  do  not  agree  to 
that  ? — No,  I  think  the  men  would  like  to  have 
a  claim  ;  in- fact  I  k  bow  they  would. 

1 155.  The-  men  in  yonr  county  agree  witL 
many  of  the  chief  constables  whom  we  have 
heard  in  evideiice  to  day,  in  feeling  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  uncertainty  should  be  changed  for 
an  actual  fixed  tt-rm  of  service  ? — That  is  so. 

1156.  Do  you  endorse  their  statements,  with 
regard  to  the  force  under  your  command  ? — I  do, 
certainly. 

1 157.  In  enlisting  men^  do  you  think  that  the 
question  of  pension  at  all  enters  into  their  calcu- 
lation?— Yes,  1  do. 

1158.  Do  yon  conader  that  a  fixed  scale  of 
pension  would  be  an  induoement  to  men  to  join 
the  force  ? — I  think  so.  If  a  man  is  coming  to  join 
the  force,  the  superintendent  can  tell  him,  if  you 
serve  so  many  years  you  will  be  entitled  to  get  a 
pensiomof  so  much ;  I  think  that  would  greatly 
conduce  to  getting  a  good  style  of  men  to  come 
to  us. 

1159.  Would  it  induce  men  to  remain  longer 
in  the  force  without  changing? — Yes;  I  think 
after  they  have  done  about  five  years'  work  it 
wotdd  keep  them  on. 

1160.  You  think  that  a  prospect  of  pension 
would  counteract  the  inducements  held  out  by 
other  occupations  to  leave  the  force  ? — Yes. 

1161.  Do  you  think.it  would  be  fortfae  benefit 
of  the  service  that  you  should  get  men  in  it  of 
continuous  service  ?---Certainly. 

1162.  What  scale  do  you  think  should  be 
adopted  if  a  fixed  term  of  service  were  agreed  to? 
— ^In  my  force  the  average  service  on  retirement 
has  been  22  years;  in  those  caaes  which  have  been 
pensioned,  and  I  think  as  far  as  I  can  see,  a  man 
IS  not  worth  much  as  a  constable  after  that. 

1163.  That  is  to  say,  supposing  a  man  has  en- 
listed at  20 ;  at  42  you  think  he  has  practically 
ceased  to  be  phy»oally  an  active  officer? — I  think 
so ;  but  I  think  he  would  be  fit  to  do  superinten- 
dent's work,  or  a  higher  grade  of  work ;  but  as  a 
constable,  the  walkdi^  and  the  hard  work  has 
praotioally  incapacitated  him. 

1164.  And  supposing  he  should  be  entitled  to 
a  fixed  rats  of  pension  after  21  years'  or  20 
years'  service,  what  rate  of  pension  do  you  Big- 
gest ? — ^Nearly  two^ihirdB. 

1166.  Would  you  nose  tkat  in  proportion  to 
0.94. 


ChmrmoM — continued. 

the  time  he  continued  to  serve  after  that  time  1-r- 
I  sh(»ild  be  inclined  to  raise  his  pay  for  any 
further  ternij  but  not  to  increase  his  pension. 

1166.  You  would  not  increase  his  pension,  but 
you  would  meet  the  case  by  increasing  his  pay  ? 
— Yes,  by  letting  him  earn  more. 

1 167.  But  I  suppose^  if  he  was  promoted  to  a 
higher  grade,  he  would  practically  be  earning 
more  ? — He  would. 

1 168.  Is  -there  any  fixed  time  which  you  would 
suggest  with  reference  to  service  in  any  partictw 
lar  grade  before  a  man  should  be  entitled  to  reckon 
the  time  in  that  service  for  pension  ? — No,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  let  a  man  retire  upon  the 
pension  of  his  rank. 

1169.  Supposing  a  man  has  served  22  years  in 
the  force,  and  the  last  year  of  that  term  he  had 
been  superintendent  of  the  force,  you  would  allow 
him  to  calculate  his  pension  upon  the  superinten>- 
dent's  rate  of  pay  ? — I  would. 

1170.  You  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  for 
the  advantage  of  the  service,  and  of  the  ratepayers 
in  the  county  itself,  that  he  should  be  obliged  to 
serve  a  certain  fixed  time  in  that  particular  rank 
before  retiring  on  that  rate  of  pay  ? — I  do  not 
think  so,  for  this  reason,  that  he  might  struggle 
on  serving,  if  he  is  obliged  to  serve,  a  certain 
number  of  years,  say  seven  years,  in  that  grade. 
After  he  had  been  one  or  two  years  promoted 
something  might  happen  to  make  him  incapaci- 
tated, or  nearly  so.  He  would  try  to  go  on 
serving  in  order  to  complete  his  term,  and  it 
would  be  hard  upon  the  ch^ef  constable  to  have  to 
turn  him  out. 

1171.  You  would  be  tolerating  a  man  in  the 
force,  because  you  would  not  like  to  create  what 
would  be  a  practical  hardship  upon  him  in  the 
way  of  altering  the  rate  of  his  pension  ? — 
Yes. 

1172.  Would  you  allow  men  to  transfer  their 
years  of  servioe  upon  promotion  ? — I  would  ;  I 
would  allow  C(mtinuou8  service  in  all  police  forces 
to  count, 

1173.  In  a  case  of  promotion  only,  or  would  you 
allow  a  man  who  chose  to  leave  your  force,  aner 
being  in  it  three  years,  to  goto  my  county  andenlist 
with  me,  and  carry  with  him  those  three  years  ? — 
I  would,  if  the  service  were  nearly  continuous ;  if 
there  was  not  a  longer  interval  than  a  year  be- 
tween the  services. 

1174.  Would  that  not  be  an  encouragement  to 
a  man  to  shift  his  quarters  perpetually? — k. 
chief  constable  would  not  take  a  man  from 
another  force  unlesi^  he  knew  that  he  was  an 
eligible  man ;  he  would  regard  it  in  that  way. 

1175.  Do  not  you  tiuii^  that  in  the  forces 
which  were  short  of  their  full  complement,  the 
chief  constables,  bound  as  they  are  to  bring  their 
complement  up,  in  order  to  get  the  Gh)vernment 
allowance,  would  be  induced  to  accept  men  who 
had  been  in  other  police  forces  without  any  great 
scruples  of  that  kind  ? — I  should  think  not. 

1176.  You  would  advocate  that  the  men  should 
carry  with  them  throughout  the  service  the 
years  that  they  had  been  in  the  force  ? — ^I  would, 
provided  the  service  was  nearly  continuous. 

1177.  That  is  to  say,  provided  there  was  no 
long  interval  between  the  servioes  ? — Quite  so. 

1178.  I  suppose  you  will  agree  with  the  last 
witness  with  reference  to  allowing  the  children 
of  a  deceased  constable,  who  left  no  widow,  to 
benefit  in  the  same  way  that  a  widow  does  ? — I 
would  allow  them  to  receive  a  gratuity. 

F  2  1179.  Are 


Major 
A.  Warner. 

4  May  1875.. 
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1179. 


Chairman — continued^ 
Are  the  gratuities  in  your  force  granted 


upon  a  scale? — ISot  upon  a  fixed  scale,  but  as  a 
rule,  they  generally  get  for  each  year's  service  a 
month's  pay. 

1180.  That  is  the  scale  generally  adopted  in 
gratuities,  is  it  not? — It  is. 

1181.  Would  yciu  fix  upon  a  scale  for  gratuities 
to  be  laid  down ;  such  as  the  scale  in  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Force  ? — I  would. 

1 182.  That  was  a  scale  fixed  after  Dr.  Farr's 
report,  I  believe  ? —  I  think  it  was. 

Colonel  I>yott. 

1183.  When  you  say  that  a  man  should  be 
entitled  to  his  discharge  after  22  years'  service,  I 
presume  you  mean,  subject  to  the  chief  constable 
giving  him  a  proper  certificate  of  good  conduct 
during  his  service  ? — Quite  so. 

1 184.  Have  you  ever  known  cases  of  men  who, 
having  served  the  given  number  of  years  that 
would  entitle  them  to  discharge,  and  being 
anxious  for  their  discharge,  were,  in  consequence 
of  the  chief  constable  not  bringing  them  forward 
and  recommending  them  for  it,  obliged  to  go  on 
serving? — I  have  not  known  such  a  case  in  my 
county ;  the  quarter  sessions  have  always  acceded 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  constable. 

1185.  You  say  that  you  would  never  advance 
the  pension  beyond  two-thirds  of  the  men's  pay, 
but  that  you  would  prefer  to  give  an  increase  of 
pay  after  lengthened  service,  rather  than  advance 
a  man's  pension  beyond  tw^o- thirds? — I  would. 

1186.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  would  be 
giving  a  man  more  pay  when  he  was  worth  less, 
because  as  he  gets  older  he  is  worth  less; 
we  are  told  that  after  45  years  he  is  used  up,  and 
is  worth  nothing  ? — I  would  only  give  it  him  just 
previous  to  his  retirement,  to  make  a  little  purse 
to  retire  on. 

1187.  But  it  would  be  really  giving  more  when 
he  would  be  worth  less  ? — It  might  be  said  to  be 
so,  but  in  point  of  fact  there  is  now  a  sliding 
scale,  as  described  in  answer  to  Question  1191,  by 
which  men  in  the  higher  grades  earn  more  pay 
as  they  grow  older  in  the  service. 

1 188.  But  between  the  two  you  think  it  would 
be  better  to  advance  the  pay  than  to  increase  the 
pension  ? — I  think  so. 

Mr.  Torr. 

1189.  Have  you  any  pensioners  who  were 
members  of  the  force  before  the  fund  was  formed  ? 
— No,  the  fund  and  the  force  were  established 
together. 

Mr.  Leeman. 

1190.  What  is  the  weekly  pay  of  your  con- 
stables ? — They  commence  at  20s.,  and  then  they 
go  to  22  g.  when  they  go  on  a  beat. 

1191.  And  the  superintendents,  what  do  they 
get? — They  commence  at  125/.,  and  they  in- 
crease after  each  five  years'  service  5 1,  per  annum. 

1192.  And  the  Serjeants?  —  The  Serjeants 
commence  at  27  s.  a  week. 

1193.  And  they  go  to  what?  —  Twenty -nine 
shillings ;  and  the  inspectors  commence  at  90  /.  a 
year,  and  go  up  to  105  /. 

1194.  You  say  you  have  some  men,  one  man, 
I  understand  you,  as  superintendent,  who  has 
been  withyou  about  35  years  in  the  force  ? — Yes. 

1195.  What  is  his  age? — He  is  close  on  60; 
from  58  to  60. 

1196.  He  has  now  how  much  a  year  ?—£.  140 ; 
he  is  the  senior  superintendent. 


Mr.  Leeman — continued. 

1197.  Is  he  an  ejfficient  man? — Yery  much  so; 
he  is  just  going  to  be  superannuated.  He  will 
be  superannuated  the  quarter  sessions  after  next. 
He  has  given  me  notice. 

1198.  But  according-  to  your  plan  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  have  withdrawn  from  the 
force,  being  an  entirely  efficient  man  16  years 
ago  ? — He  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  con- 
stable's work,  in  my  opinion,  during  the  last  15 
years. 

1199.  How  long  has  he  been  superintendent? 
— He  has  been  superintendent  20  years. 

1200.  But  you  see  that  if  your  plan  had  been 
in  operation,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  have 
retired  from  the  force  1 6  years  ago  upon  a  pen- 
sion of  80  /.  ? — Yes,  he  would. 

1201.  Assuming  your  scale  were  adopted 
under  which  that  man  would  have  been  entitled 
to  retire  at  the  age  of  42,  you  would  have  lost 
that  efficient  man  during  all  those  years,  and  the 
county  would  have  been  paying  80/.  a  year  ever 
since? — Yes,  that  is  quite  true. 

1202.  And  he  would  have  been  quite  fitted  for 
another  force  ? — He  would  have  been  fitted  for  a 
higher  grade. 

1203.  He  would  be  fit  for  a  superintendent  ? — 
He  would  be  fit  for  a  borough  superintendent,  or 
head  constable. 

1204.  Under  your  plan,  would  you  give  a  man 
a  pension  at  42,  leaving  him  eligible  to  take  the 
superintendentship  of  a  borough? — Yes,  I  should 
let  him  do  as  he  liked ;  of  course  you  could  not 
prevent  him. 

1205.  You  have  got  one  man  from  25  to  30 
years'  service  ? — Yes. 

1206.  Is  he  a  good  man  ? — He  is,  and  there  is 
one  30  years  and  upwards. 

1207.  What  were  tlie  ages  of  those  men;  have 
you  any  idea  at  what  age  they  came  into  the 
force ;  they  may  be  as  old  as  the  first  man 
you  have  named  ? — They  are  a  very  little  over 
50. 

1208.  So  that  the  same  thing  might  have  hap- 
pened with  regard  to  those  two  men  under  your 
plan  ? — ItTmight. 

1209.  Do  you  think  that  your  ratepayers 
would  very  readily  fall  in  with  a  plan  which 
would  have  any  such  operation  in  Bedfordshire  ; 
what  boroughs  have  you  got  in  Bedfordshire  ? — 
We  have  got  two  boroughs,  the  borough  of  Bed- 
ford, and  the  borough  of  Dunstable,  but  they  are 
not  policed  by  the  county  at  all. 

1210.  They  have  a  separate  police  at  Dunstable? 
—Yes. 

1211.  Has  Luton  a  separate  police  ? — No,  it  is 
policed  b^  the  county,  but  Dunstable  has  a  borough 
force  of  its  own. 

1212.  Do  you  think  that  the  ratepayers  of 
Bedfordshire  would  have  been  very  well  satisfied 
to  have  seen  those  men  pensioned  at  two-thirds 
of  their  past  pay  at  42  years  of  age,  which  is 
about  the  best  of  a  man,  is  it  not,  and  then  taking 
service  in  one  of  the  boroughs  around  them  ? — 
Nearly  all  the  pensioners  who  are  now  pensioned 
from  the  force  are  earning  their  livelihoods  by 
getting  ^employment  in  difierent  ways. 

1213.  But  then  they  are  men  who  have  left 
your  force  at  a  much  greater  age  than  42,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  the  age  is  larger ;  the 
average  age  was  54,  but  the  average  service  was 
22  years. 

1214.  You  eay  that  you  have  difficulties  now 
in  getting  men,  and  that  the  difficulties  in  Bed- 
fordshire 
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Mr.  Leeman — continued. 

f ordshire  have  increased  upon  you,  and  that  there- 
fore 70a  are  driven  to  take  younger  men? — I 
am. 

1215.  Have  you  any  idea  from  what  that  has 
arisen? — I  only  know  that  I  am  very  particular 
about  the  character  of  the  men. 

1216.  But  that  is  a  personal  peculiarity,  we 
will  suppose ;  are  there  not  other  reasons  which 
make  it  difficult  for  you ;  you  are  not  far  from 
the  new  mining  districts  of  Northamptonshire  ?— 
I  do  not  think  that  that  affects  us. 

1217.  But  still  you  do  find  a  difficulty?— I 
hardly  know  what  to  trace  it  to. 

1218.  What  is  the  average  wage  in  Bedford- 
shire ? — About  16s. 

1219.  That  is  for  an  agricultural  labourer,  is 
it  not? — Yes. 

1220.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  even  if  your 
plan  were  adopted,  your  fund  would  not  be  able 
to  maintain  itself  without  aid  ? — It  would  not. 

1221.  Do  you  think  that  the  superannuation 
fund,  if  it  is  aided,  should  be  aided  in  the  same 
mode  by  the  Government  ae  part  of  the  expenses 
of  the  police  ? — I  see  no  reason  to  the  contrary. 


Mr.  Leeman — continued. 


Major 

1222.  You  see  no  reason  why  superannuation       ' 

should  not  fall  in  as  part  of  the  ordinary  police  4  May  I875. 
expenses  ? — They  are  part  of  the  service  of  the 

Crown,  and  I  do  not  see  wh)'  their  pension 
should  not  be  paid  in  the  same  way  as  their 
wages  are. 

Mr.  Scourjield. 

1223.  I  believe  the  honourable  Chairman  asked 
you  how  the  money  was  invested  ? — Yes. 

1224.  Is  there  no  mode  of  investing  if.  by 
which  you  could  get  a  larger  amount  of  interest  ? 
— The  quarter  sessions  took  the  subject  into 
their  consideration  six  months  ago;  they  said 
that  as  there  were  these  continual  claims,  they 
considered  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  put  it 
anywhere  where  it  would  be  so  tangible  in  sums 
of  about  300  iL  at  a  time  as  in  the  Consols. 

1225.  That  is  to  say,  if  it  is  wanted  to  be  repay- 
able at  call ;  but  if  you  wanted  it  for  annuities  it 
would  be  of  advantage  to  have  it  placed  at  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  ? — But  our  difficulty  is, 
that  our  annuities  are  in  excess  of  our  annual 
income. 
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MINUTES  OF  KYIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFOBE.  THE 


Fiiday,  jlh  May  1875. 


MEHBBB9  PRESENT: 


Fairfax  Cartwright 


Mr, 

Mr.  CoteH. 
Colonel  Dyott 
Mr.  Gourley. 


Mr.  Graotham. 

Sir  H.  Selwin-Ibbetson. 

Mr.  Torr. 


SiE  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON,  Babt.,  in  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  Robert  Hitceuian,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr. 
BUchman. 


Chairman. 

1226.  You  are  Head  Constable  of  the  Nor- 
7  May  1875*  wich  City  Police  Force? — lam. 

1227.  Wh%t  strength  does  your  force  consist 
of? — The  force  consists  of  96 ;  the  authorised 
strength  of  the  force  is  90 ;  six  persons  are  paid 
for  by  pi'ivate  individuals. 

1228.  The  six  constables  belonging  to  your 
force  now  are  under  your  orders,  but  appro- 
priated to  private  uses  ? — Yes. 

1229.  Do  your  men  contribute  the  percentage 
to  the  superannuation  fund  allowed  by  the  Act? 
—They  do. 

1230.  Do  they  contribute  2i  per  cent.? — 
They  do. 

1231.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  superannua- 
tion fund  in  the  city  of  Norwich  ? — The  total 
amount  of  the  fund  on  the  1st  September  was 
4,355 /.  1  *.  11  d. 

1232.  What  have  been  your  receipts  to  the 
fund  during  the  last  year?— The  last  year's 
receipts  were  429  /.  8  «.  1  c?. 

1233.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  those 
receipts  have  been  made  up ;  in  what  proportion 
are  your  receipts  drawn  from  the  2J  per  cunt, 
and  how  was  the  rest  of  your  income  made  up  ? 
— For  the  service  of  summonses,  115/.  10*.  3d. 
was  received ;  the  treasurer's  return  is  up  to  the 
1st  September,  and  mine  is  made  up  to  tne  29th 
September, 

1234.  This  return  which  was  made  to  the  Home 
Office,  was  a  return  sent  by  the  Treasurer  up  to 
a  different  date  from  that  which  you  are  now 
giving  the  Committee  i — Quite  so. 

1235.  That  is  the  sum  derived  from  the  service 
of  summonses  ? — Yes ;  that  is  the  sum  derived 
from  the  service  of  summonses,  and  the  sale  of 
cast-off  clothing. 

1236.  As  I  understand  you,  in  the  city  of 
Nonvich  you  do  not  get  any  amount  of  contribu- 
tion to  the  superannuation  fund  from  the  execu- 
tion of  warrants  ? — No. 

1237.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  reason 
for  that? — It  is  because  we  have  no  table  of  fees 
in  existence;  it  probably  may  not  be  legal  to 
charge,  and  the  magistrates'  clerk  has  advised  the 
magistrates  not  to  charge  it. 

1238.  Not  having  a  table  of  fees  in  existence, 
you  do  not  charge  For  the  warrants  you  execute  ? 
— No. 


Chairman  —continued. 

1239.  And  the  service  of  summonses?— One 
shilling  is  charged  for  the  service  of  a  summona. 

1240.  You  charge  1  *.,  which  goes  to  the  super- 
annuation fund  under  the  Act  ? — Yes. 

1241  What  contribution  to  that  fund  do  you 
receive  from  penalties  ? — The  amount  of  moieties 
of  penalties  received  for  drunkenness,  where  the 
police  were  informers  last  year,  was  26  /.  14<.  2i; 
that  would  include  cases  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
and  cases  under  the  Public-house  Licensing  Act. 

1242.  The  total  amount  of  receipts  from  all 
sources  you  state  to  amount  to  429  /.  8  ».  1  d,  ?— 
Yes. 

1243.  What  were  your  disbursements  during 
the  same  time  against  the  fund? — £.316  \^t.2d, 
was  paid  out  of  the  superannuation  fund  to  the 
pensioners. 

1244.  Did  that  include  gratuities  as  well  as 
pensions  ? — I  think  there  were  no  gratuities  last 
vear ;  all  would  have  been  included  if  there  had 
been  any. 

1245.  How  many  pensioners  have  you  on 
your  list  ? — Eleven. 

1246.  At  present  your  fund  is  a  flourishing 
fund,  inasmuch  as  the  receipts  exceed  the  dis- 
bursements ? — Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  ex- 
plain that  there  is  140  /.  8  «.  paid  in  addition  to 
that  sum  from  the  borough  to  constables,  under 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Act. 

1247.  Is  it  paid  to  the  superannuation  fund 
out  of  which  the  pensions  come,  or  is  it  paid  by 
way  of  pensions  ? — It  is  paid  by  way  of  pen- 
sions. 

'  1248.  Are  some  of  those  1 1  pensioners  paid 
out  of  that  sum  ? — No.  The  reason  why  those 
men  were  superannuated  upon  the  Borough 
Fund  was,  that  the  Act  which  was  passed  m 
1859  was  not  in  operation  at  the  time  tney  were 
pensioned,  therefore  we  were  unable  to  pension 
those  men  under  the  Superannuation  Act,  as  at 
present  in  force. 

1 249.  That  is  to  say,  the  men  who  have  served 
in  the  force  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
fund  have  distinct  pensions  from  those  who 
have  come  upon  the  fund  subsequently? — That 
is  so. 

1250.  And  that  11  represents  the  number  of 
pensioners  who  are  at  present  upon  your  super- 
annuation fund  ? — Yes. 

1251.  Do 
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CAnirmaH— continued. 

125 1 .  Do  you  conBider  that  fund  likely  to 
continue  self-supporting  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

1252.  Has  the  fund,  during  the  last  few  years, 
steadily  incretised  at  the  same  rate,  or  has  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  ftind  diminished  yearly? — 
It  has  gradually  gone  down. 

1253.  And  from  its  gradually  going  down  you 
infer  that,  as  years  go  on  and  more  pensioners 
come  upon  the  funds,  the  present  receipts  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  pensions  upon  the 
present  system?— Quite  so.  In  1870  our  re- 
ceipts were  575  /.  0  s.  10  d.,  and  our  pensions 
came  to  167/.  13  ».  6rf. 

1254.  At  that  time  how  many  pensioners  had 
you  on  the  fund  ? — I  really  cannot  tell  you. 

1255.  What  I  want  to  tiecertain  is,  has  the 
number  of  your  pensioners  recently  increased 
very  much? — Yes,  within  the  last  three  years, 
and  the  pensions  have  also  increased. 

1256.  Can  you  now  give  the  Committee  the 
number  of  men  who  are  between  15'  and  20 
years'  sei'vice,  and  from  20  to  25  years,  and  above 
that?  — Of  19  years  and  under  20,  there  are 
three  men  now  serving ;  20  and  under  21,  there 
are  five  men;  21  and  under  22,  three  men;  22 
and  under  23,  one  man ;  23  and  under  24,  one 
man  ;  at  25  years'  service  we  have  no  man ;  25 
years  and  under  26  years,  one  man ;  and  30  and 
under  3 J,  one  man. 

1257.  And  of  those  seven  or  eight  men  above 
20  years'  service,  are  many  of  them  approaching 
the  age  of  60,  at  which  f^e  they  can  be  recom- 
mended for  a  pension  by  you? — The  superin- 
tendent is  about  56  years  of  age. 

1258.  Is  he  the  oldest?— He  is  the  ddest 
officer  in  the  force. 

1259.  Then  the  number  of  your  pensioners 
arriving  at  the  limit  of  age  will  not  be  likely  to 
be  increased  for  some  time  ? — The  number  of  men 
who  have  served  15  and  under  20  years  will 
rather  tell  upon  the  fund  shortly. 

1260.  How  many  have  you  of  that  number  of 
years'  service  ? — We  have  25  of  them. 

1261.  But  those  are  men  who  will  fkll  upon 
your  pension  from  being  incanacited  by  ill-health 
apon  medical  c-ertificate? — Quite  eo;  many  of 
them  are  now  getting  feeble ;  they  were  taken 
on  to  the  force  when  they  were  old  men. 

1262.  Many  of  those  men  are  likely  to  fall 
upon  the  pension  list  before  very  long  from  ill- 
health  ? — They  must  do  so. 

1263.  Under  those  circumstances,  you  feel  that 
although  at  present  your  fund  is  apparently  in 
a  satisfactory  condition^  as  far  as  the  balance  of 
receipts  against  disbursements  is  concerned, 
when  those  extra  pensioners  come  upon  the  fond 
you  are  afraid  that  the  capital  will  be  trenched 
upon  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

1264.  How  should  you  propoee  irnder  those 
circumstances  to  supplement  the  fund  eo  as  to 
make  it  self-supporting  ? — In  the  first  place,  I 
would  suggest  that  a  table  of  fees  should  be  pro- 
vided in  all  boroughs  and  counties ;  that  is  for 
oonetables  to  take  the  fees  for  the  service  of 
summonses  and  warrants  and-Tarious  other  duties 
which  are  performed  by  them. 

1265.  Is  that  the  only  way  in  which  you 
would  strengthen  your  fund? — I  would  suggest 
that  all  moneys  paid  for  granting  pedlars'  certi- 
ficates should  also  be  applied  to  the  fund,  and 
also  penalties  infiicted  by  the  Justices  in  Petty 
Sessions. 

1266.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  make  impera- 
0.94. 
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tive  instead  of  discretionary  the  passing  of  the 
moieties  of  penalties  in  cases  which  now  may 
be  placed  by  the  justices  to  the  superannuation 
fund;  you  would  then  absolutely  contribute  to 
the  fund  ? — The  whole  amount,  not  the  moiety, 
should  be  paid  over. 

1267.  That  everything  earned  by  the  police  as 
informers  should  go  to  trie  fund  ? — Quite  so. 

1268.  What  amount  of  increase  do  you  calcu- 
late that  would  add  to  your  income  ? — I  should 
think  probably  300  /.  a-year. 

1269.  Do  you  think  that  800/.  ayear  added 
to  your  present  income  would  render  the  fund 
self-supporting  ? — Conditionally  on  the  service 
of  a  man. 

1270.  Under  your  present  system  of  pension- 
ing the  men,  do  you  believe  it  would  be  satis- 
factory ? — No,  I  do  not. 

1271.  Under  what  system  of  pensions  do  you 
believe  the  fund  added  to  in  the  way  you  have 
suggested  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  pensions? — I  think  there  should  be  a 
limit  to  the  service. 

1272.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  would  do  away 
with  the  present  scale  of  pensions,  and  set  up  a 
fresh  scale  founded  upon  a  limit  of  service? — 
Yes. 

1273.  What  limit  of  service  would  you  sug- 
gest ? — I  think  if  a  man  has  served  faithfully  for 
21  years,  he  should  have  the  option  of  retiring  if 
he  wished. 

1274.  At  what  rate  of  pension  would  you  allow 
him  to  retire  ? — I  would  allow  him  to  retire  on 
certainly  not  more  than  one-half  of  his  full  pay. 

1275.  Supposing  a  man  remained  in  the  force 
longer  than  21  years,  would  you  raise  the  rate 
of  his  pension  on  retiring  then?— I  would. 

1276.  Upon  what  scale  would  you  pension 
him? — I  would  give  a  man  a  pension  of  two- 
thirds  of'  his  pay  after  25  years'  service. 

1277.  You  would  make  no  distinction  between 
21  years  and  25  years ;  but  you  would  give  him  a 
pension  of  half  his  pay  at  21  years'  service,  and 
two^thirds  at  25  years'  service  ? — Yes. 

1278.  And  you  would  allow  him  the  right  to 
claim  his  discharge  with  a  pension  of  one-half  of 
his  pay  at  21  years  ? — Quite  so. 

1279.  Under  a  system  of  that  kind,  do  you 
believe  the  pension  list  would  be  less  or  more 
than  it  is  under  the  present  system  ? — My  opinion 
is,  that  'it  would  be  conuderably  less. 

1280.  What  are  your  reasons  for  that  belief? 
— We  have  two  men  now,  who  were  very  old 
men  when  tak^n  on  to  the  force ;  we  retained 
them,  in  order  that  they  should  get  the  20  years' 
service,  so  that  we  should  give  them  their  two- 
thirds  retiring  allowance  from  our  superannuation 
fond. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

1281.  You  kept  those  men  when  they  were 
Bot  very  serviceable,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  a  penmon  ?  —Yes,  quite  so ;  they  have  been 
good  officers;  they  have  served  more  than  15 
years. 

Chairman, 

1 282.  Were  there  any  further  reasons  ? — They 
were  past  service ;  they  had  served  a  number  of 
years  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1859, 
and  half  their  previous  service  was  only  reckoned 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Act. 

1283.  Under  those  circumstances,  if  your  new 
F  4  scale 
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scale  waB  adopted,  those  men  would  be  in  receipt 
of  pension  upon  your  list  ? — Yes. 

1284.  Therefore  that  would  be  an  additional 
charge  upon  your  superannuation  fund  ? — Yes, 
but  I  do  not  think  those  men  are  likely  to 
live  very  long ;  they  arc  both  men  in  very  ill- 
health. 

1285.  Have  you  any  other  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  your  scale,  which  you  have  suggested, 
would  be  an  economy  to  the  superannuation  fund, 
as  compared  with  the  present  system  of  pensions  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  an  economy. 

1286.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  reasons 
for  thinking  so.  excepting  that  those  two  servants 
who  have  become  pensioners,  are  in  very  ill 
health? — No  man  would  become  a  pensioner 
until  he  had  been  in  the  service  15  years. 

1287.  If  they  had  become  pensioners  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  they  would  be  able  to  obtain 
a  pension,  at  present,  after  15  years? — Yes. 

1288.  Are  there  many  of  your  pensioners  who 
are  pensioned  after  so  short  a  service  as  that  ? — 
I  think  about  eight  out  of  the  eleven. 

1289.  Eight  out  of  them  are  upon  the  pension 
list,  not  having  served  more  than  15  years  in 
your  force  ? — Yes. 

1290.  From  that  you  infer  that  whereas  your 
new  scale  would  oblige  them  to  serve  21  years 
in  the  force  before  they  claimed  a  pension,  it 
would  be  an  economy  to  the  fund  ? — I  think  it 
would. 

1291.  Would  not  that  increase  the  difficulty 
you  are  in  at  present  with  regard  to  the  men, 
that  if  they  had  to  serve  21  years  in  order  to 
obtain  their  pension,  even  if  they  were  inca- 
pacitated from  doing  their  work,  probably  they 
would  hang  on  in  order  to  reach  that  period  of 
service  ? — I  presume  those  men  who  are  now 
upon  the  authorised  strength  of  the  force  would 
receive  their  pensions  in  a  similar  manner  to 
what  thev  do  now. 

1292.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  you  found 
that  your  pensioners  were  incapacitated  after  a 
shorter  service  than  21- years ;  do  you  think  that 
would  not  be  the  case  m  future  ? — It  would  not 
arise  again,  because  only  young  men  are  taken 
on  the  force  now. 

1293.  At  what  i^e  do  you  enlist  men  in  your 
force  now  ? — We  take  them  from  the  age  of  20 
up  to  30. 

1294.  And  they  would  begin  to  count  their 
service  for  their  retiring  pension  at  the  age  of 
20?— Yes. 

1295.  So  that  at  41,  the  men  would  be  entitled 
to  retire  upon  half-pay  ?— Yes. 

1296.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  satis- 
factory condition  to  the  ratepayers  ? — Probably 
not ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
forces. 

1297.  It  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  force, 
supposing  any  condition  of  that  force  rendered 
it  unpopular  with  the  ratepayers  of  the  district 
where  they  were,  would  it;  would  not  the 
ratepayers  naturally  complain  that  a  man  had 
retired  from  the  service  and  carried  with  him  a 
pension  on  the  rates,  at  a  time  when  in  reality 
be  was  of  an  age  to  be  serviceable  still  for  many 
years  to  the  county  ? — That  difficulty  might  be 
got  over,  inasmuch  as  this ;  that  a  certain  sum 
might  be  received  annually  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  towards  the  pensions. 

1298.  You  would  supplement  your  funds  by  a 
grant  from  the  Imperial  funds  ? — Yes. 


Chairman — continued. 

1299.  Do  the  men  in  your  force  complain  of 
the  present  rate  of  pensions  ? — They  do. 

1300.  That  is  to  say,  I  imagine  they  do  not 
complain  so  much  of  the  pensions  that  they  re- 
ceive under  the  present  scale,  as  of  the  uncer- 
tainty which  they  believe  attaches  to  them? — 
Quite  so. 

1301.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  of  your  force 
would  agree  to  the  scale  you  have  suggested  as 
being  one  which  they  themselves  would  wish  ? — 
I  believe  they  would  quite  fall  in  with  it. 

1302.  Should  such  a  scale  be  ado|.ted,  do  you 
think  the  men,  when  they  arrived  at  21  or  25 
years'  service,  according  to  the  scale,  would  con- 
tinue in  the  force,  supposing  they  felt  themselves 
still  active  and  serviceable  men  ? — I  think  many 
of  the  men  would,  but  it  would  much  depend 
ujpon  the  constitution  of  the  man  at  the  age 
of  41. 

1303.  Would  the  prospect  of  rising  to  a  higher 
rank  in  the  force,  and  therefore  to  a  higher  rate 
of  wage,  and  to  a  higher  scale  of  pension,  induce 
men  to  continue  in  the  force  after  they  were  en- 
titled to  claim  their  discharge  or  not  ? — I  think 
it  would. 

1304.  So  that  all  the  men  who  arrived  at  21 
or  25  years'  service  would  not  necessarily  leave 
your  force  P-'— No. 

1305.  What  are  the  wages  that  you  give  your 
constables  ? — We  commence  at  21  s.  a  week  for 
the  first  six  months,  22  s.  on  their  appointment 
being  confirmed,  23  s.  a  week,  24  s.  a  week,  and 
25  $.  a  week. 

1306.  And  after  what  intervals  of  service  do 
those  last  three  rises  take  place  ? — At  no  specific 
time ;  a  man  might  serve  for  10  years  in  one' 
class,  possibly ;  the  classes  are  all  open. 

1307.  The  men  rise  by  merit  from  one  class  to 
another  ? — Yes. 

1308.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  wage  in 
your  district? — I  should  say,  in  the  city  of 
course  it  is  more,  but  the  wage  would  average 
1  /.  a  week,  and  in  the  agricultural  districts  15  <. 

1309.  There  is,  practically,  1«.  or  2i.  in 
favour  of  the  police  force,  upon  the  question  of 
wages  ? — I  thinK  a  police  constable  would  rather 
obtain  agricultural  employment,  if  he  got  a  siiil- 
ling  a  week  more,  than  remain  a  constable  at  22  «. 

1310.  That  is  to  say  if  he  got  23  «.  he  would 
take  other  employment  ? — I  believe  so. 

1311.  Do  you  think  the  question  of  superan- 
nuation at  all  enters  into  a  man's  ideas  with  re- 
gard to  his  continuance  in  the  force  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  does  at  the  present  time. 

1312.  Not  after  he  has  been  some  years  in  the 
force  ? — I  think  not.  . 

1313.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  uncertsuaty 
of  the  present  scale  ? — Yes,  I  attribute  it  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  present  scale. 

1314.  Do  you  think  the  adoption  of  the  scale, 
which  you  say  the  men  are  anxious  to  obtain, 
would  be  an  inducement  to  the  men  to  remun  in 
the  force  ? — Yes,  I  do ;  a  great  inducement. 

1315.  That  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  wages,  and  that  after  they  had  been 
in  the  force  a  few  years  they  would  regret  leav- 
ing, because  they  would  be  giving  up  a  certainty 
which  they  had  looked  forward  to  ? — Decidedly. 

1316.  Have  you  had  much  difficulty  in  re- 
cruiting your  forces  ? — I  haid  great  difficulty. 

1317.  Have  you  difficulty  at  present? — No. 

1318.  At  the  present  rate  of  wage  you  have 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  recniits?— No. 

1319.  Do 
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1319.  Do  the  men  remain  with  you,  as  a  rule, 
or  do  they  leave? — Frequently  tney  leave  us, 
and  join  other  forces  at  a  higher  rate  of  wage. 

1320.  When  the  men  leave  you  they  go  to 
enlist  in  other  forces  ? — Yes,  they  go  to  join  the 
Metropolitan  or  some  of  the  Northern  Borough 
forces. 

1321.  That  is  a  question  of  wages,  I  suppose  ? 
— Quite  so ;  there  are  some  of  the  boroughs 
where  the  pay  of  police  constables  commences  at 
28  <.  a  week. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

1322.  Is  that  the  rate  of  pay  for  common 
constables  ? — Yes. 

1323.  "What  boroughs  are  those  ? — Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  I  think,  for  example. 

Chairman. 

1324.  Are  you  aware  of  any  feeling  in  the 
force  which  you  command,  or  wish  upon  the  part 
of  the  constables,  with  regard  to  continuous  ser- 
vice, or  the  carrying  of  their  pensions  on  to 
another  force  upon  promotion  ? — 1  know  that 
there  is  such  a  feeling. 

1325.  Do  the  men  complain  of  the  present 
system  ? — They  do. 

1326.  The  present  system  by  law  allows  them 
to  take  half  of  their  service  with  them  ? — Pro- 
vided they  have  served  seven  years,  and  have 
the  consent  of  the  chief  constable  of  the  borough 
and  the  county  authority. 

1327.  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  force  to  allow  the  men  to  carry 
their  full  service  with  them  ? — I  do. 

1328.  On  promotion,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

1329.  You  would  not  allow  them  to  carry 
continuous  service  when  they  leave  one  force, 
and  join  another,  as  a  rule? — That  would  be 
hard  upon  a  man,  because  a  man  may  wish  to 
leave  one  force,  and  go  to  a  better  and  get  more 
pay ;  I  think  the  whole  of  his  time  should 
count. 

1330.  But  would  not  that,  practically,  be 
rather  against  the  principle  that  you  have  laid 
down  as  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  your  force; 
you  stated  that  you  wished  to  keep  men  in  the 
lorce,  and  that  you  looked  upon  the  superannua- 
tion fund  as  a  means  of  retaining  them,  but  if 
you  allow  a  man  to  carry  with  him  his  years  of 
service  wherever  he  goes,  he  may  give  you  notice 
at  the  end  of  his  first  year,  and  go  on  circu- 
lating through  the  forces  throughout  the  country, 
and  in  that  way  carrying  his  pension,  and  being 
a  thoroughly  inefficient  man  from  wandering  as 
he  does  ? — Unfortunately,  thai  is  true. 

1331.  Under  those  circumstances,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  advantageous'  in  the  interest 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  force,  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  ratepayers  who  employ  them,  that  a  man 
should  be  induced  to  wander  in  that  way  ? — No ; 
there  should  be  no  inducement  for  a  man  to 
wander  about,  but  there  are  now. 

1332.  But  you  would  approve  of  his  carrying 
the  full  years  of  his  pension  with  him  in  cases 
where  he  was  promoted  for  the  public  good? — 
That  might  be  so ;  it  is  so  at  present  if  he  has 
served  seven  years. 

1333.  A  man,  then,  carries  half? — ^Yes. 

1334.  And  you  would  allow  him  to  carry  the 
full  amount  ? — Yes,  I  would. 

1335.  I  should,  like  to  have  your  opinion,  whe- 
ther it  would  be  for  the  public  advantage,  and  for 
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the  benefit  and  the  efficiency  of  the  force,  that  

a  man  should  carry  the  full  amount  of  years  for  7  May  1875. 

his  pension  always,  or  only  in  cases  of  promotion 

for  the   public  good?— That  is  a  very  difficult 

question  to  answer ;  my  own  opinion  is,  that  a 

man  should  carry  the  whole  of  his  service  in  all 

cases ;  I  have  men  serving  with  me  who  have 

served  in  other  forces. 

1336.  Have  you  any  other  point  which  you 
would  wish  to  submit  to  the  Committee  ? — I 
would  suggest  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  the 
pay  of  the  police  throughout  the  country  should 
be  assimilated. 

1337.  That  is  a  question  more  for  a  general 
Police  Bill  than  for  the  question  which  we  have 
under  our  inquiry,  which  is  with  regard  to  super- 
annuation?— But  that  is  the  great  cause  of  the 
men  wandering  now. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

1338.  You  say  that  you  have  11  pensioners  in 
your  force  now? — Yes. 

1339.  I  think  you  said  that  some  of  them  w9re 
upon  the  borough  rates  and  some  of  them  upon 
the  superannuation  fund  ? — Eleven  are  upon  the 
superannnation  fund. 

134P.  You  have  more  than  11  pensioners  alto- 
gether, have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1341.  Are  those  11  entirely  upon  the  super- 
annuation fund  ? — They  are.  ^ 

1342.  How  many  pensioners  have  you  upon 
the  borough  fund  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  from  me- 
mory ;  I  think  eight  is  the  number. 

1343.  Of  those  eight  who  are  on  the  borough 
fund,  is  nothing  stopped  from  their  pay  to  go  to 
the  superannuation  fund  ?  —  There  was  pre- 
viously to  their  retiring ;  they  paid  2\  per  cent, 
to  the  superannuation  fund. 

1344.  And  now  they  are  receiving  their  entire 
pension  fropi  the  borough  fund  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

1345.  Therefore  what  they  contributed  to  the 
superannuation  fund,  has  been  paid  entirely  to 
the  credit  of  that  fund  ? — Quite  so. 

1346.  You  give  them  nothing  from  the  fund 
to  which  they  have  contributed  ? — No. 

1347.  That  is  an  arrangement  with  the  town 
council,  of  course? — Quite  so;  there  is  a  pro- 
vision made  for  it  in  the  Municipal  Act. 

1348.  The  whole  of  the  96  men  of  whom  the 
force  consists  are  now  put  under  stoppages,  I 
presume,for  the  superannuation  fund  ? — ^'fhe  whole 
of  them. 

1349.  Do  you  adopt  the  practice  of  stopping 
any  portion  of  the  pay  of  the  police  in  Norwich 
for  any  misconduct  ? — Yes,  we  do. 

1350.  Do  you  have  forfeiture  of  pay  for  some 
misconduct  ? — Yes. 

1351.  That  is  under  your  control? — It  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Watch  Committee. 

1352.  What  is  done  with  the  stoppages? — 
They  are  deducted  from  the  men's  pay,  and  placed 
to  the  superannuation  fund. 

1353.  The  sum  you  have  got  here  under  the 
head  of  penalties  on  drunkenness,  means  penalties 
imposed  upon  the  public  when  the  police  are 
informers? — Quite  so. 

1354.  Not  the  penalties  you  impose  upon  the 

Solice  themselves  ? — No ;  that  is  includea  in  the 
eduction  from  the  men's  pay. 

1355.  There  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  this 
return  to  show  what  amount  of  increase  goes  to 
the  superannuation  fund  by  reason  of  stoppages 
from  the  police  themselves  ? — ^That  is  included  in 
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' '    the  stoppage  from  their  weekly  pay ;  if  a  man's 

7  May  1875.  pay  was  1  /.,  1  s.  would  be  stopped,  and  he  would 
receive  19  «. ;  that  1 1.  is  earned  to  the  credit  of 
the  superannuation  fund. 

1356.  In  this  return  we  have  two  sums,  one 
amounting  to  26  /.  14  s.  2  d.  on  penalties  for 
drunkenness  where  the  police  are  informers,  and 
one  of  115/.  10».  3d.  for  the  execution  of  war- 
rants. In  addition  to  those  two  sums,  you  tell  us 
that  there  is  something  going  to  the  superannua- 
tion fund  in  the  way  o7  stoppages  from  the  police 
themselves  ? — £.  178.  2  <.  4  <f.  was  paid  last  year ; 
that  was  the  deduction  of  the  2}  per  cent,  from 
the  pay,  and  the  fines  imposed  upon  them. 

Mr.  Fairfax  Cartwright. 

1357.  Are  those  six  private  constables  entitled 
to  pensions  under  the  superannuation  fund? — 
They  are. 

Mr.  Grantham. 

1358.  I  suppose  they  subscribe  to  the  fund  in 
the  same  way  as  other  constables  do  ? — Yes. 

1359.  The  only  difference  between  them  and 
the  other  constables  is  that  they  are  paid  by 
private  individuals  ? — The  town  council  charge 
private  indi\dduals  a  certain  sum  annually  for 
them  J  they  are  changed  like  other  constables, 
and  teke  ordinary  beats.  Two  of  them  are  em- 
ployed at  Messrs.  Colman's  works,  and  two  are 
employed  at  large  breweries. 

1360.  When  was  that  fund  started? — In  Sep- 
tember 1852. 

1361.  Why  was  it  not  started  before  ? — I  can- 
not say  ;  that  was  the  first  of  my  going  to  Nor- 
wich. I  believe  there  was  an  Act  passed  before, 
namely,  the  11  &  12  Vict. 

1362.  You  stated  that  only  half  service  counted 
before  1859 ;  what  do  you  mean  by  that? — Sup- 
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posing  a  mam  had  served  \  0  years  in  the  Norwich 
force  oefore  1859,  five  years  of  that  only  counted 
for  pension. 

1363.  But  supposing  we  were  now  governed 
by  the  law  in  force  in  1859,  a  man  would  have 
to  serve  40  years,  in  order  to  get  a  pension  upon 
20  years'  service? — But  there  was  provision 
made  under  the  Municipal  Act  for  pensioning 
constables  when  they  were  worn  out  and  unfit 
for  service. 

1364.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  half 
the  service  before  1859  only  counted  ? — Because 
the  22  &  23  Vict,  came  into  operation  in  1859, 
and  if  a  man  only  served  two  years  in  the  fbrce, 
one  year  of  that  would  be  counted  towards  the 
present  fund ;  he  would  be  entitled  to  count  that 
m  his  15  years'  service. 

1365.  Before  that  Act  came  into  operation, 
could  you  count  every  year? — There. was  no 
period  fixed ;  a  man  must  serve  until  he  was  old 
and  unfit  for  further  service,  or  was  injured  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty ;  it  waa  the  1 1  &  12 
Vict  which  provided  for  the  superannuation  fund 
before  the  22  &  23  Vict 

1366.  Going  to  another  point,  you  say  you  en- 
list your  men  now  from  20  to  30  years  of  age  ? — 
Yes. 

1367.  "Why  do  you  take  them  as  old  as  30 ;  is 
there  any  difficulty  in  getting  younger  men  ? — 
I  do  not  know ;  we  take  more  men  from  23  to  26 
than  we  do  over  ;  I  like  to  have  men  about  23  or 
24,  if  I  can  get  tiiem. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

1368.  When  was  the  Norwich  force  nused; 
you  say  the  fund  was  started  in  1859? — The 
Norwich  force  was  raised  in  1837. 

1369.  Has  the  Norwich  force  always  been  dis- 
tinct from  the  county  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Gbobok  Glossop,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


lir.  Chairman. 

G.  Olotsop.        1 370,  You  are  Head  Constable  of  Birmingham, 
I  believe  ? — I  am. 

1371.  Your  force  is  a  very  large  one,  is  it  not? 
— It  is. 

1372.  What  number  of  constables  have  you  at 
Birmingham  ? — Four  hundred  and  sixty-five,  ex- 
clusive of  eight  or  ten  specially  engaged ;  they 
are  on  the  strength  of  the  force,  but  are  paid  for 
by  public  companies  and  private  individuals. 

1373.  Do  tnose  constables  contribute  to  the 
superannuation  fimd? — ^They  are  altogether  at- 
tached to  the  force,  but  they  are  charged  for  to 
the  companies  who  employ  them. 

1374.  Therefore,  really,  ^ou  have  473  as  the 
strength  of  your  force  affecting  the  superannua- 
tion fond  ? — Yes. 

1375.  Your  contribution,  I  believe,  is  the 
same  as  others  ? — Yes,  our  contribution  is  2§  per 
cent. 

1376.  And  your  fund  at  present  amounts  to 
how  much  ?— £.  1 9,654.  19  ».  5  rf. 

1377.  Is  that  made  up  to  the  present  time? — 
It  is  made  np  to  the  3l8t  December  last  year. 

1378k  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  re- 
ceipts during  that  year? — The  per-centage  on 
salaries  and  wages  was  745  /.  12  s.  6  d.,  sick 
stoppages,  271  /..  6<.,  fines  on  police  officers, 
44  Zi   15  f.  10  d.,  penalties  on  drunken   persons 
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imposed  by  magistrates,  522  /.  0  >.  6  d.,  and  the 
service  of  summonses  and  warrants,  823  /.  19  s.  8  d. 
Then  there  is  the  interest  of  the  monies  invested 
by  the  council,  532  /.  11  «.  3  d.,  bankers'  interest, 
219  I.  8  s.  1  d.,  miscellaneous  monies  earned  by 
the  police,  87  /.  13  s.  10  d.,  income  tax  returned 
by  the  borough  treasurer,  7  I.  5  s.  7  d. 

1379.  That  makes  a  total  of  receipts  of  what 
amount  ?— £.  3,334.  9  «.  4  d. ;  that  is  the  amount 
of  the  treasurer's  account  up  to  the  3l8t  De- 
cember. 

1380.  Have  you  stated  whether  that  included 
the  moieties  of  penalties  ? — It  does. 

Mr.  Grantham. 

1381.  Is  that  all  included  in  the  522/.  ?— It  is 
942  /.  on  the  treasurer's  account,  but  that  docs 
not  appear  to  be  made  up  at  the  same  time  as 
mine;  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  Sep- 
tember account  and  the  December  account 

Chairman, 

1382.  But  the  total  of  contributions  from  the 
men,  the  receipts  from  interest,  the  moieties  of 
penalties,  and  tne  service  of  summonses  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  3,334/.  9».  4d.?— Yes,  for  the 
last  year. 

1383.  What  were  your  disbursements  during 

the 
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the   same   period    for    praraone? — Altogether, 
1,830  /.  4  «. ;  for  pensions  only,  1,740  /.  14 1. 

1384.  How  xmiij  pensioners  at  that  time  were 
in  receipt  of  penaioDS  ? — Fifty-five  persons  were 
pensioned. 

1385.  Was  the  difference  between  the  1,740  /. 
md  the  1,830  /.  paid  in  gratuities? — Yes. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

1386.  Is  the   1,740/.  included  in 
amount  of  disbuzsementa  of  1330 1.  ?- 
eluded. 


the  total 
-It  is 


m- 


Chairman, 

1387.  That  is  to  say,  the  larger  sum  of  1,830  I. 
is  made  i^  of  1,740/.  the  amonnt  of  pensions, 
and  90  /.,  the  amonnt  of  gratoitieB  ? — Yes,  to  the 
widows  of  constables  and  eonatables ;  we  have 
aeren  more  men  coming  oa  to  this  fund  at  the 
end  of  this  week. 

1386.  Are  those  men  ccnning  on  under  medical 
certificate  at  a  time  previous  to  the  60  years? — 
They  have  been  worn  out  in  the  service. 

1389.  Do  they  come  en  the  fund  because  they 
have  arrived  at  the  age  of  60  ? — No;  the  average 
age  is  54>;  they  are  worn  out  from  some  oaoses ; 
the  average  length  of  service  of  those  men  is  26^ 
years. 

1390.  Under  the  Act  yon  recommend  them  for 
pension  with  a  medical  certificate  ? — Yes. 

1391.  At  present,  your  receipts  to  the  fund 
are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  your 
pensions,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  more  than  1,000  /. 
a-year. 

1392.  Has  there  been  a  steady  progress  in 
fimmr  of  the  fund  ? — Yes.  In  1872  the  amount 
of  the  fund  was  16,693  /. ;  in  1873  it  was  18,190/. : 
in  1874, 19,650  /.,  beside  the  odd  money. 

1393.  And  the  inereaae  has  been  a  steady  rate 
ofinoreaae? — ^Yes. 

1394.  So  liiAt  at  present  you  believe  your  fund 
is  self-supporting  ? — Quite  so. 

1395.  Do  you  think  that  the  fund  will  be  able 
to  bear  any  strain  that  may  be  put  upon  it  in  the 
way  of  pensions  from  your  force  ? — Yes^  any 
strain  that  is  likely  to  be  put  upon  it,  I  think. 

1396.  Under  the  system  of  pensions  now  esta- 
blished, you  believe  your  fund  is  capable  of 
meeting  any  strain  ? — Yes,  but  our  Committee 
have  not  been  very  liberal  in  their  distribution. 

1397.  I  was  coming  to  that;  are  the  men  sa- 
tisfied with  the  way  in  which  pensions  are  granted? 
—No,  they  are  not 

1898.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any 
great  dissatisfaction  in  the  force  with  regard  to 
fliat?— Yes. 

1399.  Upon  what  ground;  is  it  upon  tiie  ground 
of  the  pensiona  not  being  sufficient,  or  upon  the 
ground  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  obtaining  them  ? 
— Upon  both  grounds ;  that  the  pensions  ace  not 
sufficient^  smd  that  they  are  uncertain. 

1400.  Would  yott  yourself  sufjgest  a  different 
mode  of  administering  the  pensions  ? — I  like  the 

f  resent  Act  aa  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  requires  to 
e  made  imperative  up  to  a  certun  service. 

1401.  By  that  you  mean  that  a  man  hairing 
served  a  oertain  period  of  service  should  be  en- 
titled to  claim  a  pension  as  a  right  ? — I  think  if  a 
man  were*  to  serve  20  years'  service,  he  should 
have  a  right  to  claim  half  hia  pay. 

1402.  And  that  after  20  years'  service  a  man 
should  be  able  to  leave  your  force,  and  take  with 
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faim  as  a  right  half  the  pay  of  the  rank  in  which 
he  was  then  serving  ? — I  should  rather  he  should 
not  leave  the  force  if  the  Committee  could  draw 
a  clause  entitling  him  to  draw  his  pension,  and 
still  retaining  him,  Uiat  is  the  difficulty ;  he  is 
a  better  man  if  he  has  served  20  years  during 
another  five  or  six  years  than  a  new  man. 

1403.  Would  you  induce  him  to  remain  by 
holding  out  to  him  a  prospect  of  an  increased 
rate  of  pension  for  an  increased  length  of  ser- 
vice ? — I  would. 

1404.  What  increased  number  of  years  would 
you  allow  the  pension  to  run  up  to? — From  25 
to  30  years'  service,  but  very  tew  men  can  do 
police  duty  at  30  years'  service.  If  a  man  can 
walk  the  streets  for  25  years,  it  is  as  much  as  he 
can  possibly  do ;  very  few  men  can  do  it  for 
more  than  that ;  if  they  are  officers  they  get  less 
laborious  work,  but  for  constables  who  have  to 
walk  the  street  a  during  the  day  and  night,  and 
in  aU  weathers,  25  years  is  as  much  as  they 
can  do. 

1405.  At  25  years  you  would  give  them  a  right 
to  retire  upon  a  pension  of  two-thirds  ? — Yes. 

1406.  Do  you  believe  that  would  be  sufficient 
inducement  to  keep  the  men  in  the  force  after 
20  years  ? — Yes,  I  do ;  there  would  be  a  strone 
inducement  if  there  was  an  addition  of  a  fourth 
of  his  pay. 

_  1407.  Upon  what  scale  would  you  calculate 
his  retiring  pension  ;  would  it  be  upon  the  ave- 
rage of  his  service  through  the  different  grades, 
or  upon  the  grade  that  he  was  then  in  ?— Under 
the  present  Act  the  pension  is  upon  the  pay 
which  a  man  is  in  receipt  of. 

1408.  But  I  want  your  opinion,  whether  you 
think  it  would  be  advant^eous  to  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee, that  the  man's  number  of  years'  service  in 
all  the  grades  should  be  taken,  and  the  average 
struck  for  granting  his  pension,  or  whether  you 
think  that  ne  ought  to  take  his  pension  from  the 
actual  rank  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  of  his 
completing  his  service  ? — It  would  be  fair  to  the 
ratepayers,  or  to  the  fund,  to  take  the  average, 
but  it  would  be  a  strong  encouragement  to  the 
men  to  pay  them  upon  the  last  rank ;  supposing, 
as  the  present  Act  says,  he  has  served  in  tiiat 
grade  three  years,  the  Act  says  a  man  must  hold 
the  rank  three  years  before  he  can  be  pensioned 
upon  that  rank ;  if  he  is  an  inspector,  he  must 
be  an  inspector  three  years  before  he  can  be 
pensioned  as  an  inspector. 

1409.  If  he  had  been  20  years  constable  and 
inspector,  and  one  year  as  n  superintendent,  he 
would  have  to  take  his  pension  upon  the  lower 
pay?— Yes. 

1410.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system 
of  three  years  should  be  raised  ? — I  do  not  know. 
I  should  be  in  favour  of  anything  that  would  be 
£ur  to  the  men. 

1411.  There  has  been  suggested  to  the  Com- 
mittee, in  one  instance  five  years,  and  in  another 
10  years,  as  the  term  which  a  man  ought  to  serve 
in  a  rank  before  he  could  clum  the  pension  of 
that  rank ;  you  do  not  think  it  would  induce  a 
man  who  was  unfit  for  service  to  remain  too 
long  in  a  force  with  a  view  to  claiming  that 
higher  rate  of  pension  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

1412.  You  tnink  it  would  be  advantageous  in 
the  public  interest  that  a  man  should  be  obliged 
to  remain  in  a  certain  rank  three  years  b^re 
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he  could  claim  a  pension  upon  the  scale  of  that 
rank? — Yes. 

1413.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  your  funds 
were  invested ;  in  what  secu  rities  are  they  invested  ? 
— The  funds  are  invested  in  the  baths  and  wash- 
house  loan  improvement  and  capital  loans ;  the 
council  have  borrowed  them  themselves. 

1414.  At  what  rate  are  those  monies  invested? 
— Four  per  cent. 

1415.  Do  all  your  funds  stand  at  present  at 
the  rate  of  4  per  cent  ? — Yes. 

1416.  Do  you  agree  with  the  previous  witness 
(I  presume  you  do  not),  that  your  fund  wants 
strengthenlDg  ? — I  think  the  fees  for  pedlars' 
certificates  should  go  back  to  the  superannuation 
fund,  as  they  did  before  the  last  Act  came  into 
operation.  The  last  Act  took  the  money  derived 
from  pedlars'  certificates  from  the  superannuation 
fund. 

1417.  You  would  restore  it  to  the  superannu- 
ation fund  ? — Yes. 

1418.  You  do  not  think,  as  the  other  gentlemen 
have  suggested  to  the  Committee,  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  the  penalties  in  cases  where 
the  police  were  informers  absolute  instead  of  as 
at  present,  permissive  payments  to  the  fund  ? — 
I  do  tliiuk,  in  the  interest  of  all  other  forces, 
which  I  know  are  badly  off,  that  a  moiety  of  the 
penalty  in  all  those  Acts  which  appoint  it  to  the 
informers,  should  go  to  the  Police  Superannuation 
Fund  in  cases  where  the  polic*  are  informers, 
such  as  the  Highway  Acts,  the  Turnpike  Acts, 
and  Improvement  Acts,  and  all  those  model  Acts 
which  have  been  passed  for  obstructions  and 
chimneys  on  fire,  and  such  like. 

1419.  But  in  your  own  borough  you  do  not 
think  that  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  efficiency  of  your  fund? — No,  we  are 
strong  enough. 

1420.  But  in  those  cases  there  must  be  some 
power  taken  to  apply  the  surplus  of  the  fund  to 
the  borough  or  county  rate,  as  the  case  might 
be  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

1421.  Would  you  adopt  as  the  scale  of  pensions 
under  your  new  suggestions,  a  scale  rising  from 
the  number  of  years  20  or  25,  or  merely  have  two 
dates  of  pensions,  one  at  20,  and  the  other  25, 
one  being  one-half,  and  the  other  at  two-thirds? — 
I  think  tnose  two  would  be  sufiScient,  being  added 
to  the  present  Act. 

1422.  You  would  not  follow  the  scale  laid  down  ' 
by  the  Metropolitan  Police   or  the  Irish  Con- 
stabulaiy,  that  is  to  say,  a  scale  of  pension  rising 
so  much  each  year? — I  really  have  not  read 
those  Acts,  but  there  could  be  no  objection  to  it. 

1423.  Have  you  had  in  your  neighbourhood 
any  difficulty  in  recruiting  men  for  your  force  ?— 
Yes ;  I  am  from  20  to  30  men  short  now. 

1424.  Has  that  difficulty  continued  for  some- 
time or  is  it  only  recent? — It  has  existed  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years. 

1425.  What  rate  of  wage  do  you  give  the 
police  in  Birmingham  ? — Ours  is  good  pay ;  it 
commences  at  23  s.,  and  then  it  goes  on  to  25  «. 
and  27  s. ;  they  rise  every  six  months  if  they  are 
free  from  report. 

1426.  They  rise  absolutely  every  six  months? 
— They  rise  a  step  eveiy  six  months  if  free 
from  punishment  report ;  then  there  is  a  long 
service  class  under  which  1  s.  io  added  to  that ; 
if  a  man  has  been  in  a  rabk  three  years,  he  is 
entitled  to  1  s. ;  if  six  years,  an  additional  1  «.,  and 
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if  ten  years,  to-  another  1  s.,  so  that  in  three,  six, 
and  10  years,  they  will  achieve  a  rise  of  3  ». 

1427.  Do  you  think  that  the  method  in  which 
you  distribute  your  pay  has  a  tendency  to  keep 
your  men  ? — Quite  so. 

1428.  Do  you  think  that  the  question  of  super- 
annuation at  all  enters  into  their  consideration 
with  regard  to  continuance  in  the  force  ? — I  do. 

1429.  You  think  that  under  the  present  system 
of  superannuation  it  holds  out  to  them  an  induce- 
ment which  retains  them  in  the  force? — Yes. 

1430.  And  that  the  present  system  does? — 
Yes,  the  present  system  even  does. 

1431.  If  you  had  the  other  suggested  improve- 
ments upon  that  system,  that  would  of  course  not 
diminish  their  desire  to  remain  ? — It  would  in- 
crease their  desire  to  remain. 

1432.  And  as  such  be  one  more  inducement 
held  out  to  the  force  to  attain  a  longer  length  of 
service  ? — It  would. 

1433.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  wage  in  the 
neighbourhood  about  you,  what  proportion  does 
it  bear  to  the  rate  of  your  pay  ? — We  are  about 
on  a  par  with  a  working  man,  except  that  the 
policeman  works  seven  days,  and  the  working  man 
only  five  and  a  half  days. 

1434.  But  the  wasres  of  your  policemen,  in 
fact,  are  below  the  labouring  wage  ? — Ours  is  a 
manufacturing  town,  and  the  men  earn  high 
wages. 

1435.  That  of  course  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
you  find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  recruits  ? — Yes ; 
it  requires  a  pecidiar  man  to  be  a  policeman ; 
in  the  first  place  he  must  be  5  feet  7  inches  or 
5  feet  8  inches  in  height,  and  he  must  be  able  to 
read  and  write ;  and  he  must  be  a  sober  man, 
which  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  in  the  pre- 
sent day. 

1436.  Do  you  find  that  your  men  leave  you 
rapidly  ;  are  they  constantly  changing,  or  do 
you  retain  their  services  ? — We  lose  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  men  every  year  from  all  circum- 
stances, from  death,  superannuation,  resignation, 
and  dismissal ;  the  temptations  are  great  in  our 
town. 

1437.  Do  you  believe  that  an  alteration  in  the 
pensions  of  the  force  would  change  that? — ^It 
would  tend  to  induce  better  men,  and  men  of 
greater  intelligence  to  apply. 

1438.  Are  there  any  other  complaints  that  the 
men  of  the  force  have  against  the  present  system? 
— I  think  not. 

1439.  You  have  not  heard  anything  of  that 
complaint  which  was  mentioned  by  the  last  wit- 
ness, of  their  wish  to  carry  their  years  of  service 
into  other  forces  ? — I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of 
that,  and  I  know  that  it  is  a  disadvantage  both 
in  the  officers  and  men  to  be  trotting  about  from 
one  force  to  another,  although  if  a  man  should 
leave  on  promotion  from  one  force  to  another  with 
the  consent  of  the  chief  constable,  there  is  no 
reason  why  his  service  should  not  count 

1440.  In  a  case  where  a  man  left  for  the 
public  good  you  think  it  would  be  a  right  that 
he  should  carry  the  years  of  his  previous  service 
with  him  ? — Yes ;  in  a  large  town  they  train  offi- 
cers so  much  better  than  they  do  in  the  small 
ones,  and  when  they  want  a  good  officer  in  a 
small  town  it  is  for  the  public  interest  that  the 
man  should  go,  and  my  men  hesitate  to  go,  as 
they  do  from  all  large  towns,  because  they  are 
afraid  of  losing  half  their  service. 

1441.  The  present  Act  you  think  might  be 
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Chairm  an — continued. 

altered  to  that  extent,  that  in  cases  where  the 
men  were  promoted  in  the  public  interest  they 
should  not  be  loosers  in  counting  their  years  of 
service  ? — That  is  correct. 

1442.  Have  you  heard  men  of  your  force  make 
any  mention  of  the  hardship,  as  it  is  considered 
in  some  forces,  that  upon  the  death  of  a  constable, 
supposing  there  is  no  widow,  the  children  cannot 
participate  in  the  gratuity  which  would  otherwise 
be  given? — It  is  a  very  great  hardship.  I 
have  reported  to  the  Government  inspector  every 
year  that  it  was  necessary  to  include  orphans  in 
taddition  to  widows. 

1443.  I  forgot  to  ask  you  whether  the  date  of 
the  establishment  of  your  fund  coincided  with 
the  establishment  of  your  force  ? — No,  the  force 
was  established  in  1839,  and  this  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, under  which  most  of  the  forces  established 
a  superannuation  fund,  was  not  passed  till  1859. 

1444.  Therefore  there  were  20  years  in  which 
there  was  no  fund  at  all  ? — Yes ;  we,  like  other 
forces,  labour  under  the  difficulty  of  having  old 
men  to  pension  off. 

1445.  Have  you  any  old  pensioners  on  your 
fund  who  served  under  the  Act  before  1859  ? — 
No,  we  dealt  with  them  under  the  Municipal 
Act.  The  reason  why  this  present  Act  has 
worked  so  injuriously  to  the  men  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  clause  stating  that  only  half  the 
time  served  before  the  Act  should  reckon. 

Mr.  Grantham. 

1446.  Where  they  had  not  been  obliged  to  pay 
anything  towards  pension  before,  only  half  their 
time  counts  ? — Yes,  and  in  boroughs  where  no 
funds  were  established;  consequently  a  man 
who  had  been  serving  10  years  before  this  Act 
was  passed  would  only  count  five  years,  and 
■would  have  to  serve  20  years  after  that,  in  order 
to  obtain  his  pension ;  and  in  addition  to  that, 
our  borough  has  never  pensioned  up  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  Act. 

Chairman. 

1447.  In  your  borough  they  have  never  pen- 
sioned fully  upon  your  recommendation  ?  — They 
have  never  given  above  half  pension  for  even  22 
or  23  years'  service. 

1448.  Under  those  circumstances  let  me  ask 
jou,  do  you  think  that  if  the  men  could  claim 
pension  as  a  right  at  a  fixed  sum  the  fund  would 
be  self-supporting  if  the  full  pension  came  into 
play  ? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  because  we  have  got 
over  the  difficulty  of  these  old  pensioners  commg 
upon  it. 

1449.  You  think  you  could  sustain  a  very 
much  greater  strain  than  is  put  upon  that  fund 
by  the  magistrates  ? — We  could. 

1450.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  very 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  magistrates  to 
adopt  a  fresh  scale? — We  are  under  a  town 
council  and  a  watch  committee. 

1451.  Who  have  not  up  to  the  present  availed 
themselves  of  the  limits  of  the  Act? — No,  they 
treat  it  as  their  money  and  not  as  the  police- 
men's money,  but  as  if  they  were  doling  it  out  of 
the  ratepayer's  pocket.  When  a  man  comes  up 
for  pension  they  look  at  the  character  book  and 
see  what  family  he  has,  and  if  he  had  saved  a 
hundred  or  two  that  would  count  for  a  shilling  or 
two  less  pension ;  they  pay  a  man  according  to 
his  necessities,  not  according  to  his  rights. 

1452.  Are  there  any  other  points  which  you 
0.94. 


Chairman — continued. 

wish  to  suggest  to  the  Committee  ? — I  think  not, 
except  that  in  the  counties  I  do  not  think  the 
money  obtained  from  the  service  of  summonses 
and  warrants  is  applied  to  this  fund. 

1453.  There  is  no  power  to  apply  it  under  the 
present  Act? — No. 

1454.  The  Act  which  applies  it  at  present  is 
only  the  Act  applying  to  boroughs  ? — No. 

1455.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of 
superannuation  generally  with  regard  to  the 
whole  country  beyond  your  own  boroughs? — 
Yes. 

1456.  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
country  forces  and  their  history  to  be  able  to  say 
that  by  strengthening  them  in  that  way  they 
would  be  setfsupporting  ?•— Yes,  by  applying  to 
the  fund  the  moieties  of  the  penalties  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  informers  would  be  entitled 
to  them,  and  by  amalgamating  the  small  forces 
with  the  counties ;  no  force  under  50  men  can 
keep  a  superannuation  fund. 

1457.  But  can  you  state  to  the  Committee  why 
you  think  counties  and  other  large  boroughs,  or 
boroughs  of  sufficient  force  to  maintain  a  super- 
annuation fund,  should  not  be  able  to  do  as  you 
have  done  in  Birmingham ;  that  is  to  say,  create 
a  self-sustaining  fund  without  these  absolute 
penalties? — We  lose  one-fourth  of  our  strength 
every  year,  consequently  hundreds  of  men  will 
be  in  the  force  three  or  four  years,  and  subscribe 
to  this  fund,  and  leave,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
without  drawing  anything. 

1458.  But  you  stated  uiat  you  hoped  to  set  up 
a  system  under  which  you  would  keep  your  men 
for  a  greater  length  of  service  by  giving  them  a 
pension  which  they  could  demand  after  a  certain 
number  of  years'  service,  and  thereby  do  away 
with  this  constant  shifting  of  your  force.  Under 
those  circumstances  you  would  not  be  able  to 
save  your  fund  to  this  extent,  would  you  ? — 
Whatever  you  do  you  will  always  have  a  number 
of  changes  in  any  force. 

1459.  Why  should  that  not  apply  to  another 
force  equally  ? — So  it  does. 

1460.  Yet  the  chief  officers  of  force  after  come 
and  tell  us  that  their  funds  are  gradually  being 
eaten  up  ? — It  wants  the  small  forces  to  be  amal- 
gamated with  the  counties,  and  the  penalties 
applied  to  the  funds  as  we  have  mentioned. 

1461.  But  I  should  like  to  get  at  the  additional 

Erecautions  which  Birmingham  has  exercised  to 
eep  up  its  fund  ? — I  can  state  nothing  further 
than  I  have  done. 

Mr.  Grantham. 

1462.  What  funds  go  to  your  superannuation 
fund  which  do  not  go  to  the  superannuation  fund 
in  other  boroughs  and  counties? — Not  any  in 
other  boroughs ;  but,  as  compared  with  counties, 
there  is  this  large  sum  of  800  /.  or  900  /.  for  the 
service  of  summonses  and  execution  of  warrants 
which  goes  to  the  fund ;  it  ought  to  go  to  that 
fund  in  counties ;  and  a  good  many  pounds  are 
earned,  in  the  shape  of  gratuities,  by  policemen 
for  attendance  at  concerts,  and  so  on,  that  goes 
half  to  the  policeman  and  half  to  the  superannua- 
tion fund. 

1463.  You  say  that  your  watch  committee 
have  never  been  liberal  with  regard  to  these 
pensions ;  do  you  say  that  if  they  were  properly 
liberal,  and  acted  up  to  the  limits  of  this  super- 
annuation allowance,  your  fund  would  be  in  the 
same  position  as  it  is  ? — Not  in  the  same  position 
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Mr.  Grantham — continued. 

6.  Ohuop     ^  ^*  ^'  ^°*  "^^  ^l""*®  ^  *  position  to  sustain  that 

_r!r^'    additional  disbursement. 
7  May  1875.       l^^^-  Can  you  inform  the   CcMmnittee  how 

many  men  you  lose  every  year  by  resignatiooB  ? 

—Yes. 

1465.  You  say  that  you  lose  one-fourth  every 
year  from  all  causes,  but  I  want  to  know  how 
many  are  changed  from  their  own  desire? — In 

1872,  41  men  resigned  of  their  own  accord ;  in 

1873,  38 ;  and  in  1874,  42.  Ordered  to  resign, 
3  in  the  first  year,  1  in  the  next,  and  3  in  me 
last.  Dismissed,  20  in  1872 ;  14  in  1873,  and  34 
in  1874. 

1466.  That  makes  only  about  one-eleventh 
every  year  who  voluntarily  resign  ? — Yes. 

1467.  Do  you  think,  whatever  your  super- 
annuation fund  was,  you  would  be  enabled  to 
prevent  less  than  one-eleventh  resigning  every 
year  in  a  town  like  Birmingham? — We  may 
prevent  a  few  per  cent,  leaving  less  than  that, 
but  a  great  many  leave  from  getting  offers  of 
better  situations ;  it  is  incessant  walking  and 
work  every  day  of  the  week,  Sundays  and  alL 

1468.  In  other  words,  are  not  the  temptations 
in  Birmingham  so  great  that  do  what  you  will 

.  men  are  sure  to  be  resigning  every  year  to  better 
themselves  ? — Quite  so. 

1469.  You  would  not  therefore  advise  the 
Government  to  make  such  alterations  for  the 
whole  of  England  as  to  induce  men  to  stop  with 
you  in  Birmingham  regularly  ? — I  hardly  know 
now  I  can  answer  that  question. 

1470.  Would  it  not  require  a  much  greater 
inducement  to  men  in  Birmingham  to  stop  than 
would  be  necessary  in  othir  places  ? — I  think  it 
would. 

Mr.  Gourley.    ■ 

1471.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  have  at 
present  55  men  cJiargeable  upon  the  super- 
annuation fund  ? — Yes. 

1472.  Are  they  paid  upon  any  fixed  scale  or 
svstem,  or  are  they  paid  upon  a  scale  of  gnatai- 
ties  when  they  are  superannuated? — It  is  so 
much  a  week,  a  little  below  half  their  pay. 

1473.  In  tiie  course  of  your  evidence  you 
stated,  I  think,  that  your  committee  were  in 
the  habit  of  paying  men  according  to  their 
necessities,  that  is  to  say,  that  if  a  man  had 
saved  200  /.  or  300  L,  he  would  not  get  the  same 
amount  of  superannuation  as  a  man  who  had  not 
saved  anything  ? — I  did  say  so. 

1474.  Hiat  is  the  system  under  which  the 
watch  committee  work  ?  — No  ;  the  Act  under 
which  they  work  says  they  shall  give  a  man  half 
pay  for  15  vears*  service,  and  for  20  years'  ser- 
vice two-thirds  of  his  pay.  Now  all  these  men 
who  have  been  pensioned  have  served  upon  the 
average  23  years,  and  the  last  lot  26^  years,  and 
yet  not  one  of  them  has  had  but  a  littie  above  half 
his  pay. 

1475.  Those  men  are  superannuated  in  aooord- 
aace  with  a  system  provided  by  the  watch  com- 
mittee rather  than  that  laid  down  by  Act  of 
Parliament? — Yes;  the  Act  gives  them  a  dis- 
cretion, and  they  exercise  their  discretion. 

Mr.  Grantham. 

1476.  The  watch  committee  are  not  boimd 
to  give  them  the  half? — No ;  the  policemen  want 
the  word  "  shall "  instead  of  "  may  "  put  in. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

1477.  Do  yen  think  that  a  good  system  ? — I 


Mr.  G«tiri^— continued. 

think  it  is  a  good  system  for  the  fund,  bat  a  bod 
system  for  the  men. 

1478.  If  they  were  to  work  upon  a  different 
system,  do  you  think  that  you  would  get  better 
men  in  the  service  than  you  have  now? — No 
question  about  it;  in  Staffordshire  andWorceater- 
ahire,  and  all  round  us,  they  act  up  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  give  the  men  half  pay  where 
tbcy  deserved  it,  and  two-thirds  where  they 
deserved  it. 

1479.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  having  the 
Act  of  Parliament  made  compulsory  ? — Quite  so. 

1480.  1  think  you  stated  that  the  cordinary  time 
during  which  a  poUoeman  could  do  his  work 
would  be  from  20  to  26  years  ? — Yes. 

1481.  Is  there  a  difference  between  Birmii^- 
ham  and  rural  dieiric^  as  regards  the  term  that 
a  policeman  could  work? — Very  great. 

1482.  If  a  man  oould  work  20  years  in 
Birmingham,  how  mudi  longer  could  he  work  in 
a  rural  district  ?—  Quite  another  five  years. 

1483.  Would  you  make  any  difference  in  the 
scale  of  superannuation  as  between  men  in  towns 
and  men  in  ciHiotry  districts  ? — I  do  not  propose 
that  at  all. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

1484.  With  regard  to  siwerannuations,  you 
say  vou  think  that  men  should  count  a  certain 
portion  of  their  service  upon  being  transferred  to 
another  force  with  the  consent,  01  course,  of  the 
authorities  of  the  two  forces ;  the  one  he  leaves, 
and  the  one  he  goes  to  ?-^I  would. 

1485.  I  quite  agree  with  you ;  and  I  want  to 
carry  it  a  littie  further  to  ascertfdn  what  your 
opinion  would  be  with  regard  to  pensions  upon 
the  superannuation  fund ;  you  say  that  after  20 
or  25  years'  service  of  walking  the  streets  of 
Birmingham  a  man  is  pretty  well  used  up  ? — Ido. 

1486.  I  quite  agree  with  that ;  you  tell  us  also 
that  it  would  be  conducive  to  the  general  good  of 
the  service  that  a  man,  having  gained  the  experi- 
ence which  he  alone  can  gain  in  a  large  town  like 
Birmingham,  should  serve  if  he  were  so  disposed, 
in  a  quieter  place;  then  where  woald  be  the 
objection,  or  do  not  you  think  there  would  be  any 
objection  when  a  man  has  served  15  years  in  a 
town  like  Birmingham,  that  he  should  draw,  we 
will  say,  half  of  the  pension  after  15  years,  and 
carry  that  with  him,  and  go  into  another  force  on 
promotion,  instead  of  continuing  for  20  years  or 
upwards  in  Birmingham,  and  then  drawing  a 
higher  rate  of  pension  from  the  superannuation 
fund ;  do  you  think  that  a  principle  like  that  would 
work  well,  it  being  about  the  same  principle  as 
regards  pension  as  that  which  we  wish  to  recog- 
nise as  regards  service? — It  is  the  very  thing 
which  the  police  desire,  and  which  would  do 
good. 

1487.  We  have  been  told  by  the  witness  im- 
mediately before  you,  that  m  the  borough  which 
he  represented  they  were  in  the  habit  01  keeping 
men  on  their  strength,  althou^  they  were  un- 
serviceable, because  the  authorities  thought  it 
hard  that  they  should  discharge  them  shortly 
before  their  period  of  pension  would  count.  Now, 
upon  the  principle  that  I  would  suggest,  do  you 
think  it  would  work  well,  that  instead  of  such 
men  being  kept  in  that  way  upon  the  strength  of 
the  force  when  they  were  unserviceable,  when  the 
authorities  were  unwilling  to  discharge  them, 
they  should  discharge  them  when  they  became 
comparatively  unserviceable  in  a  larfe  town  like 

Birmingham, 
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Colonel  Z>jr9f<— continned. 
Birmingham,  bat  still  might  be  serviceable  in  a 
small  borough,  such  as  you  have  referred  to  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  that  such  power 
should  be  given. 

1488.  ^d  it  would  work  well  in  the  force  ? — 
Yes ;  we  sent  one  man  to  Lichfield  who  had  been 
many  years  with  us,  and  he  was  a  very  good 
man. 

1489.  Supposing  a  man  had  been  many  years 
in  Birmingham,  do  rou  think  it  would  be  better 
worth  whue  to  give  nim  half  pension  rather  than 


Colonel  2^o«— continued.  ^'« 

keep  him  until  20  years  at  a  higher  pension ;  yoo  wwwy. 

think  it  would  be  a  good  stroke  oi  business  for  »  Hi^y  1^75. 
Lichfield  to  have  him,  although  he  would  come 
upon  the  pension  list  at  Lichfield  ultimately  ? — 
I  quite  gnmt  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  the  service  generally,  and  a  convenience  to  the 
policeman,  if  that  could  be  arranged. 

1490.  Birmingham  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of 
him,  and  Lichfield  would  have  a  great  advantage 
in  getting  him  ? — Yes. 


Captain  William  Cokobxte,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


C/uUrman. 

1491.  You  are,  I  think.  Chief  Constable  of 
Staffordshire  ? — I  am. 

1492.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force 
there  ? — Nearly  mne  years. 

1493.  What  strength  is  your  force  ? — Close  on 
500  men;  496,  with  a  score  of  additional  con- 
stables besides,  who  are  under  my  command. 

1494.  Are  those  20  constables  employed  on 
private  duty  ? — Yes. 

.   1495.  But  still  all  are  up<m  the  superannuation 
fund  ?— No. 

1496.  Not  taking  from  or  contributing  to  the 
superannuation  fimd  ? — No. 

1497.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  num- 
ber of  men  between  the  different  periods  of  ser- 
vice of  your  force  ? — ^Yes,  I  can  give  the  Com- 
mittee the  whole  of  that.  I  think  probably  yon 
had  it  from  Colonel  Cobbe,  but  if  not,  I  have  it 
here.  I  have  between  30  and  35  years'  service,  * 
10  men. 

1498.  Are  those  principally  superintendents, 
or  are  there  any  constables  among  them  ? — There 
are  a  few  constables  among  them,  and  two  or 
three  of  them  are  still  hale  men  and  able  to  do 
their  duty ;  men  who  entered  young.  Between 
25  and  30  years'  service,  I  have  15. 

14d9.  Of  those,  how  many  would  you  say  are 
constables  who  are  still  on  beats? — There  are 
some  of  them  superintendents,  some  of  them  con- 
stables doing  their  duty,  and  some  of  them  are 
eeijeants.  Between  20  and  25  years'  service, 
I  have  24  men ;  between  15  and  20  years'  ser- 
vice, 44  men;  and  between  5  and  15  years' 
service,  160  men ;  that  leaves  about  240  under 
five  years'  service. 

1500.  Are  the  men  who  have  been  in  the  ser- 
vice between  30  and  35  years,  or  between  25  and 
30  years,  approaching  the  age  at  which  they 
could  claim  pensions  on  the  score  of  age  ? —  Many 
of  them  could  now,  if  it  be  understood  that  a  man 
can  claim  at  60,  which  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand. 

1501.  But  at  60,  supposing  a  man  could  claim  ? 
— There  are  several  ovor  60  who  could  claim  a 
pension  who  do  not  wish  it. 

15(^.  Who  are  still  efficient  officers  ? — Yea. 

1503.  I  suppose  .they  do  not  walk  beats? — 
There  is  one  man  who  walks  a  beat  close  to  Staf- 
ford, a  country  beat  qf  a  large  area,  who  is  up- 
wards of  60  years  of  age. 

1504.  Your  fund  is  at  the  present  moment 
38,811/.? — Yes.  I  suppose  it  is  the  best  in 
England,  or  nearly  so. 

1505.  Aund  the  receipts  in  tite  last  year  were, 
how  much  ? — The  receipts  last  year  were 
4,088  Z. 

1506.  And  its  disbursements  in  the  same 
time  t — ^Tbet  disbursements  were  1,580  /. 

0.94. 


C%a<rnianT— continued.  Captain 

1607.  Is   that  increase  a  steady  sum  which     ^b^mw. 
comes  annually,  or  is  it  diminishing  ? — It  is  still         "^ 
increasing,  and  not  only  increasing,  but  it  is 
increasing  relatively  in  each  year  at  a  larger 
pnKsenti^e  than  the  year  before. 

1508.  How  is  that  income  made  up  ;  can  you 
give  the  Committee  the  items  ?— In  1874,  2|  per 
cent,  from  pay,  805  /.  Deductions  during  sick- 
ness, 108^  Under  various  heads;  as  fines  on 
constables  for  misconduct,  fines  for  drunkmmess, 
&c.,  but  mainly  penalties  and  parts  of  penalties 
awarded  by  the  justices'  courts,  1,569  /.  Sale  of 
old  clothing,  93  /.  Interest  on  invested  capital, 
1,611/. 

1509.  Your  income,  of  course,  is  not  contri- 
buted to  in  the  county  from  the  service  of  sum- 
mons, and  the  execution  of  warrants  ? — No. 

1510.  That,  I  believe,  amounts  to  a  lai^e  sum 
in  your  county,  of  over  3,000  /.  a  year  ? — It  would 
be  about  that. 

1511.  But  notwithstanding  that  you  are  not  in 
receipt  of  this  sum,  your  fund  is  in  that  flourish- 
ing condition? — Yes.  No  doubt  one  cause  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  fund  so  far  is,  that  within 
the  last  20;  ears  the  number  of  the  force  has 
become  nearly  double  what  it  was  originally, 
so  that  our  pension  list  is  recruited  from  about 
250  men,  while  the  contributions  are  made  by 
500 ;  that,  of  course,  would  render  the  fund  ex- 
ceptionally prosperous. 

1512.  What  is  the  number  of  pensioners  which 
you  have  at  present  on  die  fund  ? — Forty. 

1513.  I  believe  your  fund  originated  very 
closely  upon  the  date  of  the  creation  of  your 
force  t — Yes,  in  the  following  year.  • 

1514.  So  that  among  those  pensioners  there 
are  none  that  have  been  taken  over  from  the  pre- 
vious force  ? — No. 

1515.  You  have  stated  to  the  Committee  that 
the  service  of  your  men  is  very  considerable  ? — 
Of  a  very  few  men.  The  bulk  of  the  men  are 
of  a  low  av»age  of  service. 

1516.  But  tiiere  are  between  60  and  70,  or 
rather  more  than  that,  who  are  over  15  years' 
service  ? — Yea,  90  are  over  15  years'  service. 

1517.  Under  the  system  <^  pensions  as  at  pre- 
sent administered,  those  men  will  only  be  thrown 
upon  the  pension  list,  either  by  being  recom- 
mended upon  medical  certificate  for  incapacity  on 
account  01  ill  health,  or  by  arriving  at  the  age  of 
60,Bpon  your  recommendation? — That  is  so. 

1518.  JDo  you  think  that  the  present  mode  of 
conferring  pensions  is  satisfactory  to  the  force  ?— 
It  is  certainly  not  satisfactory ;  I  have  taken  great 
trouble  to  ascertaan  that  from  men  of  all  ages, 
ranks,  and  standing  in  the  force. 

1619.  In  your  opinion,  apart  from  that  of  the 

men,  do  you  think  that  the  system  of  conferring 
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7  May  1875.  efficiency  of  the  force  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  is. 

1520.  Do  you  agree  with  other  witnesses  in 
suggesting  that  a  fixed  rate  of  pension  for  length 
of  service  should  be  granted  to  the  men  instead 
of  the  present  system  ? — I  was  very  much  averse 
to  it  at  one  time,  but  I  have,  with  much  regret, 
come  to  think  that  it  is  a  necessary  concession  to 
make. 

1521.  Have  you  come  to  any  conclusion  with 
reference  to  the  period  at  which  you  would  allow 
a  man  to  claim  a  pension  for  length  of  service? — 
I  have  considered  that  matter  with  regard  to 
army  pensions,  and  I  would  place  every  police- 
man after  21  years'  service  upon  the  same  basis 
as  a  non-commissioned  officer.  The  steadiness 
and  good  conduct  which  would  keep  a  man  in 
the  force  for  21  years  would,  certainly,  have 
made  him  a  seijeant  or  a  Serjeant  major  in  the 
army,  and  you  certainly  should  not  give  him  less 
pension  than  you  would  give  to  a  serjeant,  which 
would  be  a  maximum  of  2  «.  3  e^.  a  day.  Men  argue 
thus,  but  I  think  possibly  they  would  be  satisfied 
with  half  pay,  which  is  something  less  than  that; 
I  have  heard  that  point  argued  very  much ;  I 
cannot  see  my  way  out  of  it. 

1522.  Would  you  give  a  different  rate  of  pen- 
sion for  a  longer  period  of  service? — Yes,  I 
would. 

1523.  Would  you  do  it  by  a  rising  scale,  or 
by  a  fixed  period  ? — I  think  it  should  be  an 
annual  increment  after  21  years'  service. 

1524.  Up  to  any  amount  ? — No,  not  to  exceed 
two- thirds ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
any  fund  to  do  it. 

1525.  At  what  period  of  years  after  21  would 
your  scale  arrive  at  the  tw^o-thirds  ? — I  would 
say  from  2 1  to  30  there  should  be  an  annual 
increment. 

1526.  You  would  allow  length  of  service  to 
carry  additional  pension  up  to  30  years'  service  ? 
— Yes,  and  that  service  after^vard8  should  be 
rather  permissive  than  otherwise,  seeing  that 
you  are  as  well  rid  of  a  man,  as  not,  after  30 
years'  service. 

1527.  Under  the  20  years'  scale,  would  not 
your  fund  be  liable  to  have  a  large  number  of 
men  suddenly  thrown  upon  it? — No,  not  sud- 
denly ;  I  have  talked  to  a  large  number  of  my 
men,  and  not  one  of  them  would  take  half-pay 
now ;  'they  would  all  work  on  to  get  the  two- 
thirds  ;  I  have  said  to  them,  you  have  20  years' 
service,  and  you,  25,  sCnd  so  on,  would  you  take 
half-pay  now,  or  wait  for  two-thirds,  until  you 
were  desired  to  retire,  and  they  all  say,  we  would 
rather  wait  for  the  two-thirds. 

1528.  You  think  that  that  change  in  the  sys- 
tem would  not  throw  a  large  number  of  those 
men  suddenly  on  the  fund,  but  that  they  would 
be  induced  to  wait  for  the  higher  rate  of  two- 
thirds,  or  for  the  higher  grade  of  pay  which 
they  would  receive  by  rismg  in  rank? — ^Yes; 
nearly  all  who  are  in  a  p<)Bition  to  make  a  claim. 

1529.  I  believe  you  have  considered  Dr.  Farr's 
Keport  ? — Yes,  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about 
it  Of  course  I  cannot  pretend  to  dispute  figures 
such  as  Dr.  Farr's,  but  his  conclusions  are  entirely 
falsified  by  the  experience  of  our  own  particular 
fund. 

1530.  Are  you  aware  that  Dr.  Farr  lays  down 
a  scale  longer  than  the  oon  you  have  suggested ; 
and  that  he  also  states  that  a  fiind  cannot  be 
considered  self-supporting  unless  you  are  pre- 


Chairman — continued, 
pared  to  meet  the  possibility  of  nearly  half  your 
force  being  thrown  upon  your  pension  list  ? — Tes, 
I  am  aware  of  that,  but  I  cannot  understand  it ; 
because  if  I  take  the  original  force  as  it  was  first 
constituted,  I  had  nothmg  like  that  proportion 
upon  the  pension  list  after  30  years.  The  original 
strength  of  the  force  in  1842  was  189  men,  and 
immediately  it  was  sent  up  to  239  ;  that  was  2S 
years  ago ;  and  I  have  only  40  pensioners  now, 
when  I  have  reached  the  32nd  year  of  the  fund. 

1531.  Do  you  attribute  that  t4)  the  fact  that 
the  men  are  constantly  changing  ? — In  some  mea- 
sure ;  we  are  very  subject  to  changes  where  I  am 
placed. 

1532.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  rate  of 
wage  around  you  being  more  attractive  than  that 
of  the  constables? — Yes,  the  rate  of  wage  in 
civil  life  and  in  the  police  forces  all  around  us. 

15.33.  You  lose  men  by  the  higher  pay  of  the 
forces  in  your  neighbourhood? — Yes,  particu- 
larly in  some  of  the  great  Lancashire  boroughs ; 
we  are  only  20  miles  from  Manchester,  and  I 
have  a  part  of  my  forces  which  march  with 
Birmingham.  I  have  part  of  the  suburbs  of 
Birmingham  in  my  charge. 

1534.  An  altered  system  of  pensions  would  not 
be  such  an  inducement  to  men  to  remain  that  it 
would  counteract  that  fluctation  in  your  force  ? — 
Certainly  not,  if  you  allow  men  to  carry  their 
service  with  them  elsewhere. 

1535.  Do  you  agree  with  the  last  witness  that 
the  service  should  only  be  carried  on  promotion 
for  the  public  good,  or  that  it  ought  to  be  allowed 
tp  be  carried  on  any  change  whatever  ? — No ;  it 
should  only  be  earned  in  the  case  of  promotion 
for  the  public  good,  otherwise  my  force  would  be 
a  nursery  for  all  the  borough  forces  in  England. 

1536.  The  distinction  you  would  make  would 
be  that  yon  would  allow  a  man  to  carry  his  ser- 
vice on  promotion  for  the  public  good,  but  you 
would  not  allow  him  to  do  so  when  he  chose  to 
leave  your  force  for  any  other  reason  ? — No  ;  I 
do  not  think  I  would  give  him  more  than  half  his 
service  in  any  case,  because  I  do  not  think 
rolling  stones  are  much  use  to  anybodv.  I  know 
a  man  who  has  charge  of  a  borough  in  Stafibrd- 
shire ;  he  has  made  it  a  very  good  force ;  he  is 
trying  to  get  another  borough  now,  and  he  will 

fo  on  till  he  gets  Birmingham  or  Liverpool, 
'or  the  office  of  chief  constable  of  a  county, 
the  trouble  and  uncertainty  of  election  would 
prevent  frequent  changes;  but  it  would  be  a 
great  evil  to  boroughs  if  their  officers  were  con- 
tinually trying  to  advance  themselves  from  one 
force  to  another  a  step  better.  The  effect  of  it 
would  be  that  you  must  raise  the  pay  of  chief 
officers  in  boroughs  to  almost  any  amount  they 
like  to  ask  if  they  are  worth  keeping. 

1537.  In  fact,  you  do  not  think  that  you  would 
alter  the  present  law  ? — No,  but  the  men  should 
carry  half-service  as  they  do  at  present.  I  do 
not  apply  my  remarks  to  small  boroughs  only, 
and  their  chief  officers.  Birmingham  would  take 
all  my  best  constables  as  Serjeants,  and  small 
blame  to  them ;  if  they  could  carry  their  service 
with  them,  the  men  naturally  would  go  aa 
seijeants  to  Birmingham  or  Manchester. 

1538.  It  would  be  a  blow  to  your  force  if  the 
suggestion  which  has  been  thrown  out  of  allowing 
them  to  carry  full  pension  were  acted  upon  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  blow  to  all  our  county- 
forces,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bo- 
roughs. 

1539.  The 
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1539.  The  present  law  is  that  a  person's  pro- 
motion can  only  be  after  a  certain  number  of 
years'  service? — I  think  the  Act  says  seven 
years,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  they  would  not 
be  worth  making  Serjeants  of  before  that  if  they 
were  worth  taking  at  all. 

1540.  Can  you  give  any  reason  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  your  fund  being  so  exceptionally  pros- 
perous ? — There  is  one  which  I  mentioned  before, 
and  that  is  that  our  pension  list  is  derived  from 
a  small  number,  whereas  we  have  a  large  number 
of  contributors;  they  contribute  not  only  their 
per-centage,  but  they  bring  more  work  before  the 
magistrates,  and  increase  what  certainly  is  our 
largest  source  of  income,  namely,  the  penalty  list ; 
our  penalty  list  pays  our  whole  pension  now ;  it 
is  1,500  /.  a  year,  which  is  received  from  fines. 

1541.  Do  you  attribute  largely  to  the  way  in 
which  the  penalty  list  is  worked  the  prosperity 
of  your  fund?  —  The  penalties  have  increased 
very  much,  and  I  take  very  great  care  to  let 
every  penny  be  collected  that  can  be.  The  Act 
first  introduced  by  Sir  H.  Selwin-Ibbetson  pro- 
viding a  minimum  limit  to  fines  on  publicans 
helped  our  fund  much.  I  have  trebled  the 
amount  received  for  penalties  in  nine  years ;  but 
I  do  not  know  that  it  will  go  on  increasing  in  the 
flame  ratio. 

1542.  I  think  that  Dr.^,Farr's  calculation  fixed 
a  very  high  contribution  as  necessary  to  make  the 
fund  self-supporting  ? — Yes,  8  /.  odd  per  man. 

1543.  That  is  a  very  much  larger  amount  than 
the  contribution  of  your  force,  is  it  not  ? — The 
contribution  of  my  K)rce  a  few  years  ago  was 
3  /.  a  head  ;  it  is  now  over  5  Z.  a  head. 

1544.  That  is  including  their  earnings? — In- 
cluding everything  except  interest  on  invested 
capital. 

1545.  That  is  veir  much  larger,  is  it  not,  than 
the  general  scale  oi  contributions  ? — It  is  very 
much  larger  than  it  was  when  Dr.  Farr's  Report 
was  made ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  now.  Ours 
was  somewhere  about  the  average  on  -which 
Dr.  Farr  calculated  at  the  time  he  made  his  He- 
port  but  it  has  very  much  increased  since. 

1546.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  pensions  under  the"T)resent  system;  is 
there  any  hesitation  uj)on  the  part  of  the  autho- 
rities in  granting  pensions  ? — No,  as  a  rule  they 
are  very  liberal. 

1547.  Do  the  authorities  grant  the  pensions 
up  to  the  maximum  allowance  ? — As  near  as  they 
ought ;  I  think  there  should  be  a  power  of  difier- 
«ncing  pensions  according  to  character ;  I  think 
it  would  be  very  wrong  to  give  every  man  the 
same  pension  irrespective  of  character,  and  irre- 
spective of  whether  they  had  been  in  the  force 
20  years  or  30  years. 

1548.  Would  that  make  some  difference  in  the 
suggestions  you  have  submitted  ? — Yes ;  I  have 
stated  in  this  paper  that  there  should  be  a  power  to 
reduce  the  maximum  pension  by  10  to  15  per  cent 

1549.  Then  what  you  would  suggest  is,  that 
whilst  a  man  should  claim  his  pension,  it  shoidd 
be  in  the  discretion  of  the  authorities  as  to  what 
the  amount  of  the  pension  should  be  within 
certain  limits  ? — Yes,  within  narrow  limits. 

1550.  You  think  that  there  should  be  a  maxi- 
mum and  a  minimum? — Yes;  the  maximum  being 
half-pay  at  21  years'  service,  subject  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  10  or  15  per  cent.,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
authorities,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

0.94. 
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1551.  Does  your  experience  extend  beyond        "^J^- 
your  particular  force ;  have  you  thought  of  the  7  May  1875. 
question  at  all  with  regard  to  other  forces'  funds 

not  being  in  a  flourishing  condition?— Yes;  I 
have  thought  generally  of  what  would  be  a  satis- 
factory method  of  supporting  funds  which  are  in 
difficulties,  and  our  own  may  be  in  difficulties 
hereafter  for  all  I  know ;  I  will  not  pretend  to 
say  it  will  not,  but  I  doubt  its  being  so  for. 
many  years  to  come. 

1552.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  account 
of  how  you  would  propose  to  augment  funds 
which  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  ? — I 
think  we  should  go  upon  some  settled  principle 
and  not  take  a  part  of  this  penalty  and  a  part  of 
that,  and  another  part  of  another  penalty,  or  take 
whatever  a  bench  of  magistrates  in  its  own  dis- 
cretion may  choose  to  award;  some  may  give 
much,  but  some  may  give  little,  but  I  think  we 
should  receive  penalties,  whether  whole  or  half 
(I  say  the  whole),  from  every  class  of  offence 
in  which  the  police  are  informers ;  we  receive  the 
moieties  of  penalties  now  in  nearly  all  the  cases  in 
which  the  police  are  informers. 

1553.  At  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates? — 
Yes,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates;  I 
think  the  discretion  is  useless  when  it  is  practi- 
cally exercised  by  the  magistrates'  clerk ;  I  do 
not  think  the  magistrates  know  or  care  much 
about  it,  and  I  do  not  see  why  one  particular  dis- 
trict should  be  f&voured  at  the  expense  of  the 
ratepayers  of  a  whole  county ;  I  think  if  it  is  an 
equitable  principle  it  should  be  established  by  law 
and  be  inalienable;  I  do  not  see  what  objec- 
tion can  be  made  to  it ;  no  one  policeman  can 
influence  the  fund ;  the  evidence  of  one  police- 
man may  possibly  be  untrustworthy,  but  the 
penalty  does  not  go  to  him,  it  goes  to  the  fund. 

1554.  And  you  think  the  effect  of  making 
these  fines  payable  to  the  police  fund,  in  cases 
where  the  police  are  informers,  would  "tend  to 
strengthen  the  superannuation  funds? — By 
making  the  moieties  inalienable,  you  would  no 
doubt  strengthen  the  funds  pro  tanto,  but  not 
materially,  because  we  get  them  in  pretty  nearly 
every  case  as  it  is.  My  opinion  is  that  nothing 
short  of  the  whole  penalties,  in  cases  where  the 
police  were  informers,  would  keep  weak  funds 
out  of  difficulties. 

1555.  But  although  it  would  help  weak  funds, 
do  you  believe  that  it  would  make  them  self- 
supporting  ? — That  is  a  question  entirely  for  an 
actuary,  and  one  which  no  police  officer  could 
possibly  solve  off-hand,  and  few  could  calculate. 

1556.  The  object  would  be  to  strengthen  them 
as  much  as  possible,  by  the  application  to  them 
of  these  penalties ;  would  you  also  strengthen  the 
county  funds  by  applying  to  them,  as  to  boroughs, 
the  amounts  received  trom  fees  for  various  ser- 
vices?— I  would  not  give  them  absolutely;  I 
would  say  that  upon  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  when  a  fund  reaches  its  turning  point, 
then  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  order  that  the  fund  be  further  sup- 

ftrted  by  means  of  fees ;  we  should  not  want  it, 
think. 

1557.  If  it  was  necessary  in  some  instances, 
and  therefore  had  to  be  done  by  order  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  would  it  not  be  preferable, 
perhaps,  to  give  the  power  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  relieve  the  county 
by  passing  those  fines  to  the  county  as  soon  as 

le  superannuation  fund  became  absolutely  sol- 
H  vent. 
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Chairman—  continued. 

Tent,  that  is  to  say,  by  ordering  that  the  money 
which  was  by  that  Act  contributed  to  the  super- 
■  annuation  fund  should  for  the  future,  after  the 
Bolvency  of  the  fund  was  established,  pass  either 
to  the  borough  or  police  rate  ? — I  suggest  that 
when  the  fund  shall  again  become  solvent,  after 
reaching  the  turning  point,  then  it  should  be  in 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  order  that 
the  fees  revert  as  at  present  to  the  police  rate ;  I 
mention  that  because  clearly  there  would  be 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  an  enormous  aggrega- 
tion some  day  in  some  of  the  funds. 

1558.  That  is  very  possible,  but  you  would  be 
met  by  the  power  of  the  Seci-etary  of  State  to 
dispense  witn  the  continuance  of  the  application 
of  those  fees  ? — That  is  what  I  would  recommend 
myself. 

1559.  But,  as  I  understand,  you  would  also 
recommend  that  this  particular  sum  should  not 
be  passed  to  the  fund  without  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  first  instance?— To  be 
made  when  it  was  wanted  ;  it  will  never  be  wanted 
in  our  case,  under  existing  regulations  as  to  the 
grant  of  pension.  If  you  give  us  the  whole  pe- 
nalties, 1  do  not  think  we  should  ever  want  the 
fees,  but  the  Secretary  of  State  should  have 
the  power  to  give  the  fees,  when  required,  to 
aesist  the  fund,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  fund 
reaches  its  zenith  and  begins  to  go  down  hill. 

1560.  You  think  that  a  larger  number  of  the 
funds  of  the  coiuitry  can  wait  for  that  at  present, 
ot  would  not  all  want  it  at  the  present  moment? 
— We  should  not  certainly  ;  and  I  think  a  vast 
number  of  the  funds  ought  to  be  in  a  position 
not.to  want  it;  but,  of  course,!  have  no  statistics, 
except  from  my  own  county.  I  think  the  great 
bulk  of  the  forces  ought  not  to  want  it  if  you 
gave  full  penalties  in  all  cases  where  the  police 
were  the  informers. 

1561.  Do  you  think  if  the  penalties  were  now 
earned  to  the  police  funds  in  counties  and  in 
boroughs,  that  most  of  the  cases  in  which  they 
are  trenching  cm  capital  would  be  stopped? — 
If  they  are  already  trenching  on  capital,  then 
your  function  would  step  in  as  Secretary  of  State 
to  order  the  application  of  the  fees,  because  the 
capital  should  never  be  trenched  upon.  I  think 
that  when  they  have  begun  to  eat  into  their 
capital  they  have  already  reached  that  point  at 
which  the  fees  should  be  awarded  to  them. 

1562.  That  is  to  say,  that  as  soon  as  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  became  equal,  then  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  apply  the  fees  ? — Yes. 

1563.  Would  that,  in  your  opinion,  in  all  in- 
ertances  be  sufficient  to  check  the  downward 
course  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  it  would,  but  it 
ought ;  there  may  be  forces  which  may  be  almost 
like  Paradise,  which  no  man  ever  leaves  till  he 
is  50  or  60  years  of  age  ;  but  with  the  number  of 
men  who  leave  my  force  you  would  never  require 
anything  beyond  that. 

1564.  With  regard  to  the  feeling  of  the  men 
in  respect  to  these  pensions,  do  you  think  that 
the  idea  of  pensions  enters  at  all  into  their  minds 
during  the  first  years  of  their  enlistment  ? — I 
did  not  think  so,  but  I  am  quite  convinced  it 
does  now ;  especially  in  large  forces  where  men 
are  thrown  together  in  barracks,  as  in  our  dis- 
trict, where  all  have  15  or  20  young  men,  and 
two  or  three  older  ones.  Living  together  the 
feeling  of  a  few  elders  infects  the  younger  men. 

1666.  And  you  believe  that  by  altering  the 
present  state  of  things  you  would  be  awe  to 
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retain  men  longer  in  the  service? — Yes,  I  think 
80.  I  do  not  think  that  th^  question  has  any 
practical  value  to  most  of  them ;  bat  it  has  a 
sentimental  value. 

1566.  I  suppose,  as  the  men  remain  in  ^ 
force  it  increases  in  practical  value  ? — It  assumes 
a  practical  value. 

1567.  The  men  have  a  certain  amount  of  feel- 
ing in  respect  to  the  fund,  from  the  knowledge 
that  they  have  contributed  a  certain  amount  to- 
wards it  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  would  be  very  im- 
politic to  retain  2\  per  cent  deductiou  &om  the 
pay,  unless  you  accord  a  claim  to  pension. 

1568.  With  regard  to  the  scale  of  24  per  cent^ 
you  do  not  see  any  reason  for  altering  that  scale, 
do  you  ? — No. 

1569.  Or  to  adopt  the  principle  that  a  different 
scale  should  be  made  lor  different  ranks  ? — I  think 
that  is  introdnoing  an  element  of  complication 
which  is  not  necessary ;  I  think  simplicity  is  the 
great  thing  to  arrive  at  if  possible ;  and  the  re- 
sult would  not  be  wortli  the  complication  it  would 
introduce. 

1570.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  yon  would 
wish  to  mention  to  the  Committee  ? — There  is 
one  other  point,  namely,  the  question  of  gaol  and 
asylum  oflScers ;  they  are  in  a  vastly  better  posi- 
tion than  policemen  with  regard  to  pension ;  and 
as  I  have  before  shown,  military  men  are  also  in 
a  much  better  position.  The  asylum  superannua- 
tion scale  is  two-thirds  of  the  pay,  and  allow- 
ances conditional  upon  the  age  of  50  being 
reached,  and  15  years'  service ;  and  those  allow- 
ances include  rations,  clothing,  fiiel,  all  or  sonoe 
in  every  case,  so  that  the  sums  upon  which  the  two- 
thirds  is  calculated  is  brought  to  a  very  much 
higher  value  than  the  pay  of  a  policeman,  upon 
which  his  pension  is  calculated,  and  the  same  with 
regard  to  gaol  officers ;  and  I  would  say  neither  of 
those  careers  is  so  hard  as  the  policeman's  career. 
Yon  get  500  men  for  gaols  or  asylums  whenever 
you  want  them,  but  you  cannot  get  men  into  the 
police  force  for  very  life  ;  therefore  I  say  as  re- 
gards the  policemen,  the  conditions  of  service  are 
harder,  and  the  pensions  are  smaller. 

1571.  That  scale,  you  think,  bears  an  invidi- 
ous comparison  with  the  present  scale  of  pensions 
of  the  men  of  your  force  ? — The  scale  of  police 
pensions  bears  an  invidious  comparison  with 
that  of  gaol  and  asylum  officers. 

1572.  Would  you  suggest  the  adoption  of  that 
scale  with  regard  to  police  ? — No ;  I  do  not  rhink 
it  would  be  right  to  the  ratepayers  to  suggest  it. 
I  think  what  I  have  suggested  ought  to  give 
satisfaction,  and  would  be  a  satisfaction. 

1573.  You  think  what  you  have  suggested 
would  give  satisfaction  to  the  force  notwitkstaiul- 
ing  the  difference  which  you  have  mentJMied? — 
The  difFerence  ie  not  much  known  ;  there  are  not 
many  gaol  orasylum  pensioners  about  the  couirtry, 
and  the  police  do  not  know  much  about  it,  but 
there  is,  no  doubt,  it  will  not  bear  comparison. 

1574.  I  think  you  perhaps  may  have  heard, 
although  it  was  not  within  your  time,  tiiat  there 
was  a  time  when  the  superannuation  fund  in  the 
county  of  Stafford  was  not  in  a  very  flcnarishing 
condition  ? — There  was  a  scare  about  it  when 
Dr.  Farr's  Report  came  out  in  1866. 

1575.  In  your  own  report,  you  told  ss  that 
vou  were  apprehensive  that  the  fund  would  break 
down  ? — Yes. 

1576.  And  now,  on  the  other  band,  you  are  as 
certain  as  can  be  that  upon  the  present  scale  it 
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will  remain  solvent  ?—  I  think  you  tak«  it  rather 
too  strongly  when  I  say  that  it  will  remain ;  but 
Dr.  Farr's  calculations,  which  have  been  made  by 
the  most  eminent  actuary  in  the  world,  have 
been  all  falsified  with  regard  to  our  particular 
force,  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  funds  should  not 

fo  on,  though  I  can  quite  see  tiie  strength  of 
)r.  Farr's  argument,  that  it  ouglit  to  have  failed 
long  ago.  ..  * 

1577.  You  say  in  your  marginal  note,  that 
you  believe  the  fund  will  remain  solvent?— I  do 
not  say  I  believe  it  will ;  but  I  believe  that  it  is 
quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  it  may 
remain  solvent. 

1>'>78.  The  allowances  made  by  the  county 
are  liberal,  and  always  within  a  trine  of  the  1^/^ 
maxim,  are  they  not  ? — They  are. 

1579.  Those  allowances  are  made  upon  your 
own  recommendarion ?  —  They  were;  1  never 
name  a  sum  now  ;  I  only  recommend  that  an 
allowance  be  granted. 

1580.  May  I  ask  whether  you  have  reason  to 
believe  from  what  you  have  heard  of  the  force, 
that  there  was  a  time  when  this  fund  was  not  in 
the  flourishing  condition,  or  likely  to  remain  in 
the  flourishing  condition,  that  is  now  ? — When  I 
took  charge  of  the  force  it  was  not ;  because  the 
income  from  penalties  was  then  300  /.,  now  it  is 
1,500  /. ;  I  cannot  explain  how  that  increase  has 
arisen ;  and  I  had  no  reason  to  expect  it. 

1581.  Is  it  partly  owing  to  the  care  of  the 
treasurer  that  this  fund  is  in  the  condition  it  is 
now  ? — Quite  so ;  I  think  I  mentioned  before 
that  we  are  very  exceptionally  circumstanced  in 
this  way,  that  our  pension  list  is  drawn  &om  a 
force  -of  250  men,  whereas  we  have  now  contri- 
buting 500  men,  and  not  one  of  the  augmentation 
of  some  250  men  have  come  upon  the  fund  yet 

Mr.  Torr. 

1582.  What  number  of  pensioners  have  you 
got  ? — Forty. 

1583.  In  what  year  was  your  fund  commenced; 
was  it  conunenced  concurrently  with  the  forma- 
tion of  your  force  ? — ^The  fund  began  in  1843 ; 
I  think  the  year  after  the  establishment  of  the 
force. 

1584.  What  proportion  of  the  penalties  do  you 
get  ? — It  varies  a  good  deal ;  in  some  places  we 
get  half,  and  in  some  places  we  get  the  whole  of 
some  classes  of  penalties ;  we  get  half  generally, 
in  cases  where  the  police  are  informers.  For  as- 
saults upon  the  police,  we  get  upon  some  benches 
half;  upon  some  benches  the  whole  ;  upon  some 
benches,  nothing. 

1585.  Would  you  get  upon  the  average  two- 
thirds  of  the  penalties  in  all  cases  where  the 
police  are  informers? — No. 

1586.  Would  you  get  in  all  cases  half? — Yes, 
I  should  think  we  do  ;  but  I  shonld  remark  that 
we  have  got  two  very  large-mouthed  competitors 
in  the  two  great  stipendiary  districts,  and  they 
take  care  to  keep  their  moieties  always  for  those 
funds  which  exist  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
ratepayers  of  the  oounty. 

1587.  You  spoke  of  the  enormous  aggregation 
of  funds  that  there  would  be,,  providing  you  got 
the  entire  of  the  penalties  where  the  police  were 
informers? — No,  I  said  and  the  fees;  the  fees 
are  much  the  larger  thing. 

1588.  Do  you  propose  to  have  the  whole  fees? 
— ^I  propose  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  should 
have  power  when  the  fund  has  reached  a  certain 
point  of  decline,  to  order  that  the  fees  shall  be 

0.94. 
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applitd  in  aid  of  the  fund,  and  when  Uie  fund     ^^"'V''"*- 
has  recovered,   to  order  that  that    application  -  «*-_  .k. 
should  cease.  ^  "**^  **7«- 

1589.  Uniformity  would  be  very  desirable, 
would  it  not,  in  all  the  foi-ces  of  the  police  in  the 
kingdom,  with  regard  to  the  sources  of  income 

foing  towards  this  superannuation  fund  ? — ^Ye^ 
ut  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  raise  up  an 
enormous  fund  where  it  is  not  needed. 

1590.  You  are  the  first  witness  who  has  spoken 
of  an  enormous  fund? — I  believe  that  applica- 
tion of  the  fees  would  not  be  needed  in  our 
county ;  I  cannot  see  why  it  should. 

1591.  But  jou  would,  to  begin  with,  wish 
that  all  penalties,  in  cases  where  the  police  are 
informers,  and  fees  should  come  to  that  fund 
until  it  reached  a  point  of  safety?  —  Yes,  all 
penalties  absolutely,  and  all  fees,  in  case  the 
funds  required  tliem.  I  have  stat«J  the  con- 
ditions under  which  I  think  the  funds  would 
require  them. 

Mr.  Gourlej/, 

1592.  Your  force  is  a  very  changeable  one,  is 
it  not  ?  —  Yes  ;  I  should  think  our  changes 
average  one-sixth,  perhaps. 

\5^K  Do  you  mean  one-sixth  annually  ? — Yes, 
from  one-sixth  to  one-seventh. 

1594.  You  would  change  from  40  to  50  men,  or 
more  than  that? — Seventy-five  men,  perhaps. 

1595.  If  your  men  remained  with  you  per- 
manently, do  you  think  your  fund  would  meet 
your  existing  requirements? — If  they  all  re- 
mained, no  fund  in  England  could  stand  it ;  but 
1  do  not  think  that  is  likely  to  happen,  because 
as  soon  as  a  man  is  known  to  be  a  good  police- 
man, there  are  half  a  dozen  manufacturing  firms 
who  will  give  him  double  the  wages  that  I  can, 
and  take  him  away. 

1596.  But  if  you  had  a  fixed  system,  you  think 
the  men  wouid  remain  more  permanently  in  the 
force  than  they  do  at  present  ?— Yes. 

1597.  Thus  you  would  have  a  large  number  of 
pensioners  ? — No  doubt. 

1598.  And  the  ordinary  contributions  to  the 
funds  would  not  meet  your  probable  require- 
HMHits?— No,  I  think  not,  speaking  of  the  pe- 
nalties alone,  but  I  think  if  the  penalties  and  fees  • 
throughout  England  are  anything  like  what  they 
are  in  my  county,  those  two  taken  together 
would  be  sufiScient  to  meet  any  drain  that  might 
occur. 

1599.  But  the  existing  contributions  would 
not  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  number  of  pen- 
sioners?— I  should  think  not;  probably  not  in 
my  county,  and  certainly  not  throughout  Eng- 
land.  - 

1600.  What  are  the  class  of  men  in  your  force  ? 
— They  are  mostly  labourers. 

1601.  At  what  age  do  you  take  them  ? — I  take 
them  as  low  as  18,  but  very  few  of  that  age; 
they  are  from  20  to  30  mostly. 

1602.  The  men  remain  with  you  one  or  two 
years,  and  then  they  go  to  seek  some  other  em- 
ployment, or  go  to  other  forces  ? — If  men  stay 
two  years  there  is  some  hope  of  their  staying 
longer,  but  a  vast  proportion  of  the  men  change 
witXiin  the  year,  or  within  the  first  few  months. 

1603.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  changes 
conduces  to  the  good  of  the  forces  ? — Very  much 
the  reverse. 

1604.  You  would  rather  have  some  system  by 
which  you  could  keep  your  men  with  you  ? — 
Yes,  I  should  like  to  have  some  long  notice,  say 
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six  months,  before  a  policeman  lef^  It  takes 
me  more  than  six  months  to  make  a  policeman, 
whereas  now  a  man  can  leave  after  a  month's 
notice,  and  they  do  so  sometimes  from  very  frivo- 
lous causes  ;  a  man  will  come  in  and  find  they 
have  made  him  an  apple-pie  bed,  or  chaff  him  a 
little,  and  he  gives  a  month's  notice  directly. 

1605.  How  long  does  it  take  to  fit  a  police- 
man for  constables'  work  ? — You  may  make  a  man 
fit  to  go  on  a  beat,  with  a  serjeant  over  him,  in 
six  months,  but  he  would  not  be  fit  to  go  on  an 
out-station  by  himself  for  some  years,  perhaps. 

1606.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  every 
probability  of  keeping  your  men  in  the  force  for 
a  longer  period  it  you  had  a  fixed  system  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage. 

Mr.  Grantham. 

1607.  You  were  comparing  the  service  of  the 
police  with  that  of  warders  in  gaols  and  asylums, 
but  you  did  not  tell  the  Committee  what  their 
pay  was? — The  police  pay  is  about  the  same  as 
the  pay  of  gaol  warders,  roughly  ;  it  varies  in 
different  counties.  I  am  not  very  well  able  to 
say  what  it  is  with  regard  to  asylums,  but  I  think 
it  is  about  the  same. 

1608.  Do  you  require  more  educated  men  and 
a  better  class  of  men,  for  an  asylum  or  gaol 
warder  than  you  do  for  policemen  ? — No,  rather 
the  other  way,  because  neither  of  those  is  ever 
far  from  a  superior  ofiicer,  or  is  required  to  act 
much  upon  his  own  independent  judgment. 

1609.  Are  their  wages  regulated  by  the  county 
justices? — Ye?. 

1610.  Although  their  pensions  are  by  Act  of 
Parliament? — Yes,  as  the  police  wages  are,  and 
as  the  police  pensions  are. 

1611.  You  compared  your  service  with  that 
of  the  army  ? — Yes. 

1612.  But  your  men  receive  higher  wages 
than  the  soldiers  do  ? — ^Yes,  very  much  so,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  they  arc  better  off. 

1613.  Therefore,  is  it  fair  that  they  should 
have  as  good  pensions  as  soldiers  ? — Yea,  I  think 
so. 

1614.  Although  they  get  higher  wages  their 
service  is  not  so  dangerous? — If  you  asked  Mr. 
Glossop  most  probably  he  would  tell  you  that  it 
was.  I  think  if  you  take  the  number  of  soldiers 
who  have  enlisted  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  fought  who  have  suffered  from  wounds,  and 
then  take  the  number  of  policemen  who  have 
enlisted  since  the  foundation  of  the  forces,  you 
would  find  it  very  much  about  the  same,  although 
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there  are  not  so  many  killed  as  of  soldiers.  The 
other  day  in  Birmingham  we  had  a  man  killed ; 
not  a  week  passes  in  the  Black  Country  but  what 
a  man  is  almost  killed ;.  a  soldier  may  be  in  the 
army  for  20  years  and  never  be  hurt,  but  the 
policemen  in  the  Black  Country  are  liable  to  be 
hurt  every  day ;  certainly  they  would  not  go  five 
years  without  j^ing  hurt. 

1615.  What  are  the  wages  of  your  men  in 
Staffordshire  ?— 22  s.  9  rf.  to  about  26 1. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

1616.  With  a  fixed  system  of  superannuation, 
do  you  think  you  would  get  men  at  a  lower  rate 
of  wages  than  you  do  at  present  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  that  would  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Cote$. 

1617.  You  told  the  Committee  that  the  num- 
ber of  changes  was  about  75  annually  ? — Yes,  I 
did. 

1618.  Will  you  tell  me  whatnumber  out  of  those 
75  are  men  who  have  been  in  the  force  less  than 
one  year? — No,  I  cannot  say  off-hand,  but  I 
should  say,  out  of  the  75  probably  50  were  resig- 
nations ;  of  those  50  perhaps  30  to  35  are  under 
one  year,  but  I  did  not  want  to  load  myself  with 
too  many  statistical  papers,  so  that  I  cannot  tell 
you  accurately. 

1619.  I  may  take  it  that  the  superannuation 
fund  does  not  benefit,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
from  these  annual  resignations  ? — Yes,  it  benefits 
a  great  deal,  because  we  have  500  men  con- 
tributing to  the  fund,  not  more  than  100  of  whom 
will  remain  long  enough  to  come  upon  the  fiind. 

1620.  But  those  75  men  do  not  contribute 
much? — They  contribute  during  their  service 
just  as  much  as  any  other  man  would. 

1621.  How  much  do  the  men  contribute  each, 
annually  ? — About  \l.  1 8  ». 

1622.  Then  your  superannuation  fund  would 
benefit  by  about  100/.  a  year  by  those  changes? 
— About  that. 

1623.  Have  you  compared  the  number  of 
resignations  in  your  force,  with  the  number  of 
resignations  in  neighbouring  forces  ?  —  I  have 
dozens  of  times,  and  it  is  about  the  same,  I  think. 
I  have  not  compared  it  with  the  county  forces, 
but  taking  the  large  forces  in  Lancashire,  Bir- 
mingham, Manchester,  and  the  West  Biding,  they 
are  more  or  less  similarly  situated. 

1624.  Upon  that  ground  your  superannuation 
fund  would  not  have  any  material  advantages 
over  theirs  ?•— I  think  not. 
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1625.  You  are  the  Chief  Constable  of  Lanca- 
shire, I  believe  ? — Yes. 

1626.  What  is  the  strength  of  your  force  in 
the  county  ? — According  \o  the  last  returns,  it  ie 
1,061  ;  it  is  a  few  over  that,  but  1,061  is  the 
basis  upon  which  we  go  for  all  our  calculations 
at  present. 

1627.  Is  that  the  complete  strength  of  your 
force  ? — That  is  the  complete  strength  of  my 
force,  including  supernumeraries. 

1628.  Of  that  force,  have  you  many  men  of 
long  service  ? — Not  very  many  over  15  years' 
service;  we  have  only  altogether  174  men;  we 
have  of  15  years'  service  and  under  20,  92  men ; 
20  years  and  less  than  25,  50  men ;  25  and  less 


Chairman — continued, 
than  30,  24  men ;  30  years  and  upwards,  eight 
men. 

1629.  Of  those  four  last  classes  of  men  in  your 
force,  are  there  many  of  the  rank  of  constable 
who  have  served  over  15  years? — Over  15  years 
and  less  than  20,  there  are  42  constables ;  over 
20  years,  and  less  than  25,  20  constables;  25 
years  and  under  30,  two  constables ;  and  30  years 
and  upwards,  one  constable.  I  have  the  four 
ranks  of  superintendents,  inspectors,  seijeanta, 
and  constables,  detailed,  if  the  Committee  wish 
it. 

1630.  I  wished  rather  to  get  a  separation  be- 
tween the  actual  constables  and  those  of  higher 
rank,  unless  the  Committee  would  like  to  hear 
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the  detail? — There  are  65  constables  out  of  the 
174  who  are  over  15  years'  service. 

1631.  Your  force  was  established  in  1839,  I 
believe  ?— Yes,  the  end  of  1839. 

1632.  And  when  was  the  fund  established? — 
In  January  1841. 

1633.  What  is  the  number  of  your  pensioners 
upon  the  fund  ? — One  hundred  and  fifty-two,  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  return ;  that  has  increased 
by  a  few  now. 

1634.  Do  any  of  those  pensioners  date  from 
the  period  between  the  establishment  of  the 
fund  and  the  establishment  of  the  force  ? — I  think 
not ;  that  would  only  be  a  year,  really. 

1635.  But  they  have  all  been  contributors 
from  the  beginning  ? — That  is  so. 

1636.  "What  is  the  amount  of  your  fund  at  the 
present  time  ?— £.  45,180. 

,  1637.  And  what    was    your  annual  income 
during  the  last  year  ?— £.  6,745. 

1638.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  pro- 
portions of  that  which  represent  the  contributions 
of  the  men,  and  the  proportions  which  arise  from 
penalties  ?  —  The  contributions  from  the  men 
amount  to  1,763  /. 

1639.  Those  are  contributions  from  the  per- 
centages and  stoppages,  I  suppose? — Yes,  stop- 
pages for  misconduct. 

1640.  Does  that  include  the  sale  of  cast-off 
clothing  ? — No. 

1641.  There  is  a  small  amount  arising  from 
that  source,  is  there  not  ? — The  sale  of  old  cloth- 
ing last  year  amounted  to  254  /. 

1642.  And  what  amount  arose  last  year  from 
penalties  under  the  different  Acts? — The  penal- 
ties awarded  by  magistrates  amounted  to 
2,670  /. 

1643.  Of  course,  in  your  county,  the  service 
of  summonses  and  the  execution  of  warrants, 
do  not  bring  you  any  benefit  ?  —  No  ;  but  the 
rates  received,  4,236  /,,  under  that  head. 

1644.  What  were  your  disbursements  as  against 
the  fund  for  the  same  period  ? — They  almost,  1 
am  sorry  to  say,  balanced  the  receipts,  6,639  /. 
against  6,745  I. 

1645.  What  was  the  contribution  of  the  men 
in  Lancashire  ? — The  contribution  from  the  men 
was  2  per  cent 

1646.  That  was  under  the  maximum  then  ? — 
We  have  never  come  up  to  the  2^  per  cent.,  and 
we  only  came  to  the  2  per  cent,  about  three  years 
ago ;  we  have  therefore  a  reserve  of  J  per  cent, 
which  would  bring  us  sometliing  nearly  600  /.  a 
yfear  more. 

1647.  Has  it  been  long  that  your  disburse- 
ments have  equalled,  or  nearly  equalled,  your 
receipts,  or  has  there  been  a  steady  downward 
progress  ? — I  have  got  the  accounts  for  14  years 
of  our  total  income  and  total  expenditure.  In 
1860  our  income  was  3,169/.  and  our  expendi- 
ture then  was  only  743  /. ;  it  has  gradually 
worked  up  to  what  it  is  at  present 

1648.  You  have  been  receiving  not  a  high  rate 
of  per-centage,  as  I  understand? — Until  about 
three  years  ago  we  had  only  about  1  j  per  cent, 
deduction  from  the  pay. 

1649.  Have  vour  penalties  been  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  lund  tolerably  evenly  throughout 
those  years  ? — The  same  penalties  ought  to  have 
been,  but  no  doubt  during  later  years  they  have 
been  more  looked  after  than  formerly. 

1650.  I  suppose  you  do  not  consider  your  fund, 
in  consequence,  is  m  a  satisfactory  position  ? — It 
is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  position. 

0.94. 


Chairman— continued.  Colonel 

1651.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which         ■"**''• 
you  think  the  fund  in  your  county  could  be  made  7  May  1875. 
self-supporting,  or  could  be  brought  into  that        ■• 
condition  in  wTiich  it  would  meet  its  pensions  ? — 

I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  about  tmit,  that  the 
great  requirement  is  that  there  should  be  some 
law  not  to  touch  the  capital,  that  the  integrity  of 
the  capital  in  the  first  place  should  be  confirmed. 

1 652.  You  say  there  should  be  a  law  not  to 
touch  the  capital,  but  can  you  suggest  a  method 
by  which  the  capital  should  arrive  at  such  a  sum 
that  with  the  annual  income  it  would  meet  any 
strain  that  might  come  upon  it  from  pensions  ? — 
Yes,  I  would  recommend  what  others  have  re- 
commended, I  should  recommend  in  the  first 
place  that  we  should  receive  all  the  fees  for  the 
service  of  summonses  and  execution  of  warrants, 
the  same  as  in  boroughs,  that  would  be  the  largest 
item ;  and  I  would  also  recommend  nut  that  we 
should  receive  the  whole  of  the  penalties  in  cases 
in  which  the  police  were  informers,  but  that  we 
should  receive  the  whole  of  the  penalties  in  all 
cases  of  drunkenness. 

1653.  Can  you  state  the  amount  that  has  been 
earned  by  the  police  during  tiie  last  year  for  the 
service  01  summonses  and  execution  of  warrants, 
showing  what  sum  that  would  add? — About 
4,200/.  has  been  credited  to  the  county  rate 
upon  that  account 

1654.  Instead  of  half  penalties  i)ermissively 
applied  by  the  magistrates  at  present,  you  would 
make  the  whole  of  the  penalties  in  cases  of 
drunkenness  go  to  the  fund  absolutely  ?— Yes; 
the  only  objection  I  have  heard  to  that  is  that 
the  police  would  press  for  convictions,  but  the 
answer  to  that  is  that  if  they  would  press  for  con- 
victions for  the  whole,  they  would  press  for  the 
moiety. 

1655.  You  do  not  think  the  permissive,  power 
checks  that  tendency,  and  that  if  it  were  made 
absolute,  a  tendency  upon  the  part  of  the  police 
to  press  for  convictions  would  arise  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

1656.  You  would  not  extend  the  power  to 
apply  the  full  penalties  in  cases  under  which  the 

Eolice  act  as  informers  ? — No,  I  think  that  would 
e  very  much  objected  to. 

1657.  Would  you  leave  that  to  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrates? — ^Yes. 

1658.  And  the  magistrates  might,  if  they 
pleased,  allot  the  moieties  to  the  fund  ? — Yes. 

1659.  But  that  would  leave  great  uncertainty 
in  that  case  attaching  to  your  resources,  would 
it  not  ? — I  think  the  great  .proportion  of  our  in- 
come under  that  head  would  be  in  cases  of 
drunkenness ;  we  receive  now  the  whole  penalty 
in  cases  of  assaults  upon  the  police,  and  that  I 
would  leave  untouched. 

1660.  You  would  leave  the  law  unaltered,  ex- 
cept with  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  fines  upon 
drunkenness,  and  the  service  of  summonses, 
and  the  execution  of  warrants? — Yes;  and  I 
would  also  say  that  I  do  not  see  why  the  police 
should  not  have  the  fees  for  pedlars'  certificates ; 
in  the  original  Act  that  was  never  apportioned 
in  any  way,  and  it  now  goes  to  the  county  rate. 

1661.  With  those  contributions  you  have  suff- 

fested,  do  you  think  that  your  capital  fund  woiud 
e  so  increased  as  to  come  up  to  that  which  I 
have  suggested  as  necessary,  and  that  it  would 
be,  with  tiie  income,  self-supporting  ? — I  think  it 
would.  I  do  not  think  we  can  say  positively, 
because  we  have  so  many  contingencies  to  con- 
sider. In  the  first  place^  we  watch  so  many  bo- 
H  3  roughs 
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roughs  which  might  have  their  own  police  ;  those 
— — ~  boroughs  are  large  centees  of  population,  and  they 
7  May  1875.  might  to-morrow  take  their  own  police,  and  give 
ns  notice  to  quit.  Those  plac«a  have  been  incor- 
porated as  boroughs,  and  we  still  continue  to 
watch  them,  because  no  change  has.  ever  been 
made ;  but  they  might  at  any  time,  I  imagine, 
give  us  notice.  I  suppose  they  would  give  us 
six  months'  notice. 

1662.  The  tendency  of  that  would  be  to 
diminish  your  force  of  men  ? — The  tendency 
would  be  to  diminish  our  force,  but  it  would 
diminish  the  amount  of  penalties  very  much 
more  in  proportion. 

1663.  It  would  also  diminish  the  claim  upon 
the  ])ension  list,  would  it  not  ? — Yes ;  but  we  get 
so  much  more  from  the  towns  than  from  the 
country  districts,  that  our  capital  would  suffer 
severely  from  that  change. 

1664.  Would  you  agree  with  the  last  witness 
in  thinking  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  a 
discretionary  power  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
regard  to  those  penalties  ? — When  the  fund  be- 
came partially  insolvent  it  should  be  supple- 
mented by  the  rates;  during  the  time  of  its 
partial  insolvency  the  contributions,  say,  forming 
a  quarter  of  our  present  income,  should  be  capi- 
talised, otherwise  we  should  always  be  in  a  state 
of  being  supplemented  by  the  rates;  and  the 
only  objection  I  can  see  to  that  is,  that  some  one 
might  say,  in  course  of  time  you  will  not  only  be- 
come solvent,  but  you  will  become  a  monster 
fund  ;  when  this  is  apparent  theni  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State,  let  the  penalties 
or  other  sources  of  income,  except  contributions, 
revert  to  the  rates  imtil  again  required. 

1665.  Upon  the  application  of  the  local  au- 
thority showing  that  the  fund  was  in  a  position 
to  support  its  pension  list,  powers  should  be  taken 
to  pass  those  penalties  from  the  superannuation 
fund  to  the  local  rate  ;  would  you  agree  with  that 
view  ? — Yes ;  but  I  think  as  the  most  important 
part  of  the  whole,  that  the  capital  should  never 
be  Touched.  I  say  that  if  that  plan  was  adopted 
the  rates  of  the  borough,  or  of  the  county,  would 
never  appreciably  feel  the  strain  upon  them.  In 
our  fund  we  have  always  got  the  interest  upon 
45,000  /.,  and,  with  that  large  income,  and  the 
other  sources  of  income,  the  rates  would  be 
hardly  touched. 

1666.  How  is  your  capital  invested  at  the 
present  moment  ? — It  L«  chiefly  lent. 

1667.  Is  it  lent  tq  the  local  authorities  ? — Yes, 
at  4^  per  cent.  I  think  originally  we  used  to 
get  5  per  cent,  for  it,  but  there  has  been  a  de- 
duction made  lately,  and  we  lend  the  money  now 
at  only  4J  per  cent. 

1668.  You  have  none  of  the  money  invested 
in  the  3  per  Cents,  as  some  counties  have  ? — I 
could  not  say  that  there  was  none  of  it  invested 
in  tte  3  per  Cents.,  but  the  principal  part  of  it  is 
in  loans  at  4^  per  cent. ;  loans  for  ouilding  police 
stations,  and  so  on. 

1669.  All  your  pensions  are  granted  on  the 
existing  scales,  but  are  they  granted  upon  a 
liberal  scale  by  the  magistrates  ? — L  have  always 
as  chief  constable  recommended  the  pensions, 
and  I  have  had  no  objection  made  to  my  recom- 
mendation. 

1670.  Do  you  know  of  no  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  men  to  the  way  in  which  the  pen- 
sions are  allotted? — No,  I  think  the  men  are 
p«r£eetly  satisfied. 


(^otrmaRT-contiaued. 

1671.  Do  you  think  that  any  feeling  exists  in 
your  force  that  a  change  in  the  system  would 
bfe  preferable  to  the  existing  one? — ^I  think  a 
very  strong  feeling  exists  that  there  should  be  a 
time  when  men  should  claim  their  pensions  irre- 
spective of  incapacity. 

1672.  Do  you  think  that  in  your  force,  as  in 
other  forces  there  is  a  strong  feeling  upon  the 
part  of  the  men  that  there  should  be  a  fixed  time 
at  which  a  man  should  be  entitled  to  claim  his 
pension  ? — I  think  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling 
upon  that  point  in  all  counties  and  boroughs. 

1673.  Do  you  think  that  fixing  the  time  would 
tend  to  increase  the  eflSciency  of  the  force  ? — 
Yes;  I  do  not  think  it  would  tend  to  bring  in  any 
more  candidates  at  first.  I  think  no  superannua- 
tion fund  does  that ;  the  only  thing  recruits  look 
at  is  what  will  be  the  duty  and  what  will  be  the 
pay,  but  I  think  after  a  man  has  come  in  and 
finds  he  has  a  claim  upon  the  superannuation 
fuQd  it  is  a  very  great  element  in  holding  him. 

1674.  After  having  contributed  a  certain 
amount  himself  upon  his  pay,  he  begins  to  realise 
his  claim  upon  the  funa  and  looks  to  it  as  the 
history  of  his  future  ? — Quite  so. 

1675.  And  do  you  believe  that  the  alteration 
which  has  been  suggested,  and  which  you  endorse, 
would  tend  to  increase  that  feeling  ? — Yes,  very 
much  so. 

1676.  And  make  it  more  likely  that  he  should 
continue  in  your  force,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
this  pension  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  service  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  should  not  recommend  quite  the  same 
term  as  I  have  heard  recommended. 

1677.  What  term  should  you  suggest  to  the 
Committee  as  being  desirable  ? — My  own  idea  of 
it  is,  that  if  a  man  has  a  claim  to  pension  at  the 
end  of  25  years'  service  he  is  well  on,  considering 
that  he  has  always  got  under  the  old  Act  a 
pension  for  incapability  after  15  and  20  years. 

1678.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  allow  a  man 
to  take  a  pension  under  the  existing  Act  under 
medical  certificate  for  a  short  period  of  service, 
but  that  he  should  have  a  direct  right  to  claim 
his  retirement  after  25  years'  service  ? — Yes,  I 
would  say  that  the  present  Act  for  all  men  in- 
capable is  perfectly  satisfactory,  with  one  eX' 
ception,  that  it  should  not  be  permissive  but 
compulsory. 

1679.  That  it  should  be  according  to  a  scale? 
— Yes,  but  I  would  suggest  that  in  that  scale 
there  should  be  a  minimum  slightly  dIflPering  from 
the  maximum,  so  that  I  a.s  chief  constable,  or 
any  other  chief  constable,  might  recommend  a 
man  for  pension  somewhat  according  to  the 
quality  of  his  service,  i^.,  whether  he  was  a  man 
who  had  served  with  great  zeal  or  otherwise. 

1680.  In  fact  you  think  there  should  be  a 
disci;etion  in  the  magistrates  to  that  extent? — 
Yes. 

1681.  Would  you  extend  that  to  his  claim  to 
pension  at  the  end  of  25  years  ?  —I  would  ex- 
tend that  to  hia  claim  to  pension,  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  inducement  to  a  man  to  show  zeal 
in  the  service.  A  man,  after  he  had  served  20 
years,  and  not  perhaps  eligible  for  further  pro- 
motion, would  not  be  encouraged  to  show  zeal 
in  his  dnty,  unless  he  had  some  slight  induce- 
ment in.  the  way  of  difference  of  pension ;  I  think 
the  amountof  hia  pension  should  be  a  little  guided 
by  the  zeal  he  showed. 

1682.  If  yoa'fixed  this  scale,  what  would  you 
suggest  as  tiie  peadoii  he  might  claim  at  25  years* 
service  ? — I  would  recommend  that  a  man  after 

25  years* 
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25  yean'  serrioe,  and  under  50  jears  of  age, 
eboald  reoeive  half,  and  that  after  50  he  should 
receive  two  thirds,  with  the  minimum  ako  fixed 
ae  I  have  proposed. 

1683.  Which  miniiBam  should  be  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  magistrates? — Yes,  it  should  be 
left  to  the  magistrates. 

1684.  Do  you  think  in  making  that  recom- 
mendation that  you  are  expressing  the  feelings  of 
the  men  themselves  upon  that  point  ? — I  hope  so, 
but  at  'the  same  time  I  cannot  say,  as  1  have 
never  consulted  the  force  in  any  lower  grades 
thfm  the  eaperintendents. 

1685.  Do  you  think  if  such  a  scale  were  laid 
down,  that  a  mam  who  was  below  60  years  of  age, 
and  therefore  probably  an  active  amd  efficient 
officer,  still  would  continue  in  the  force  after  his 

25  years'  service,  when  he  had  a  right  to  retire  ? 
— ^1  think  that  afeo  should  be  a  matter  a(  arrange- 
ment between  both  parties.  I  think  that  at  the' 
end  of  25  years'  service,  the  magistrates,  or  the 
chief  constable,  should  have  the  power  of  pen- 
noning  a  man  if  they  thought  it  desirable,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  should  have  the  power  of 
keeping  him  if  he  liked  to  remain. 

1 686.  As  I  understand,  you  suggest  that  after 

26  years'  service  a  man  under  50  years  of  age 
might  retire  at  his  owu  option,  and  claim  a  pen- 
sion, which  would  be  a  pension  varying  between 
your  minimum  and  yoiir  maximnm  of  one-half; 
you  would  not  keep  him  if  he  wanted  to  go  ?— 

1687.  I  wished  to  know  whether  you  thought 
there  should  not  be  some  higher  rate  for  a 
kmger  period  of  service,  so  as  to  induce  a  man 
to  continue  in  the  force  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think,  with  regard  to  a  man  after  25  years'  ser- 
vice, there  is  no  object,  as  a  rule,  in  keeping 
him ;  if  he  remains  in  the  force  he  does  eo  at  his 
own  wish,  and  I  do  not  think  he  is  entitled  to 
further  pension ;  he  is  getting  full  pay  as  long 
as  he  remains,  and  1  would  never  recommend  a 
pension  of  more  than  two-thirds. 

1688.  The  inducement  for  a  man  who  had 
entered  the  force  young,  after  25  years'  service, 
would  be  to  remain  until  he  was  over  60  to  get 
a  pension  of  two-thirds  ?^Yes ;  and  after  50 
years  the  only  inducement  to  remain  would  be 
that  he  would  be  upon  full  pay,  rather  than  go 
into  some  new  position  of  life. 

1689.  And  you  think  the  adoption  of  that  plan 
would  retain  efficient  men  in  the  force  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

1690.  Do  yon  think  that  men  shifting  ought 
to  carry  their  years  of  service  with  them  into 
other  forces  ;  I  believe  the  officers  generally  are 
tmxious  that  the  present  law  with  regard  to  their 
pest  services  should  be  altered,  and  that  instead 
of  the  half  service  which  they  are  now  entitled 
to  carry  to  another  force  on  promotion  after 
seven  years'  service,  they  shoold  be  allowed  to 
carry  tJ»e  whole  period  of  their  service  ? — I  think 
that  if  a  man  once  leaves  the  poHce  force  of  his 
own  accord,  he  should  lose  all  his  service,  unless 
allowed  to  rejbin  the  force  he  left,  and  within 
(say)  six  months. 

1691.  But  I  mean  with  regud  to  his  changing 
into  another  force ;  what  rule  would  you  apply 
there? — If  a  man  changes  into  another  force, 
he  must  do  so  with  tiie  sanction  of  the  chief  con- 
stables of  both  those  forces;  I  do  not  know 
about  his  pension ;  I  think  he  should  carry  his 
service  wiui  him  if  it  can  be  arranged ;  I  think 

C94. 


Chairman — contanued. 

he  should  get  all  the  benefit  of  his  service ;  if 
he  is  promoted  from  Lancashire  and  goes  to  a 
borough  at  my  recommendation,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  chief  constable  of  the  borough 
force,  he  ought  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  his 
service. 

1692.  You  think  that  when  he  changes  for  the 
public  good  he  ought  to  carry  the  whole  length 
of  his  service  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  see  how  the  pen- 
sion question  in  that  case  is  to  be  met ;  I  should 
not  recommend  that  the  man  should  receive  any 
pension  from  any  county  or  other  force  while  he 
is  serving  actively  in  another ;  I  do  not  think  a 
man  should  receive  any  superannuation  allowance 
in  such  a  case. 

1693.  Would  you  make  the  county  to  which 
a  man  was  transferred  responsible  for  the  years 
of  pension  which  he  ultimately  might  claim  ? — I 
think  so ;  but  I  have  not  mastered  the  difficulty 
of  the  question. 

1694.  As  I  understand,  the  complaint  of  a  man 
is  that  he  is  promoted  for  the  public  good,  from 
one  force  to  another,  and  that  when  he  gets  into 
that  other  force  he  loses  the  years  he  could  claim 
for  pension  which  he  had  served  in  the  previous 
force,  or,  at  least,  can  only  carry  half  the  years 
with  him  ?— I  would  say  that  if  a  man  is  promoted 
from  one  force  to  another  he  should  claim  all  the 
benefits  of  his  service,  however  it  can  be  best 
arranged. 

1695.  As  long  as  it  was  with  the  consent  of 
the  chief  constables,  upon  promotion  for  the  public 
good  ? — Yes,  which  I  say  it  must  be ;  if  a  man 
18  promoted  from  one  force  to  another,  it  must  be 
with  the  consent  of  the  respective  chief  officers. 

1696.  Are  there  any  other  points  upon  which 
you  think  the  force  feels  strongly  ? — I  think  I 
have  stated  nearly  everything^  that  I  wished  to 
bring  before  the  C^ommittee ;  I  think  the  whole 
force  would  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  present 
Act,  as  far  as  incapacitated  men  go,  if  there  was 
a  minimum  as  well  as  a  maximum,  and  that  I 
say  more  for  forces  differently  circumstanced 
from  our  own  force  ;  we  never  had  a  difficulty  in 
our  own  force  in  obtaining  very  nearly  the  maxi- 
mum ;  at  any  rate  whatever  was  recommended 
by  the  chief  constable. 

1697.  What  is  the  rate  of  wage  in  your  force  ? 
We  begin  at  3  «.  5  </.  a  day. 

1698.  That  is  a  high  rate  of  wage,  is  it  not? 
— A  constable  on  appointment  receives  Zs.  5  d. 
a  day  ;  when  he  is  appointed  to  the  second  class 
he  receives  3«.  7  d.,  and  the  first  class  Zs.  9d.>\ 
a  man  is  generally  promoted  to  the  first  class 
within  a  year  of  his  joining,  or  soon  after. 

1699.  That  promotion  is  by  merit,  of  course  ? 
— Yes,  that  promotion  is  by  merit. 

1700.  He  has  no  claim  to  promotion? — No,  it 
depends  entirely  upon  his  intelligence  and  con- 
duct ;  after  five  years'  service  he  receives  3«.  \\d. 
a  day,  and  after  nine  years'  service  4  s. 

1701.  Have  you  any  method  of  supplementing 
that  by  good  conduct  rewards? — There  is  an 
allowance  oi2d.  a  day  for  merit. 

1702.  Is  that  for  the  difiTerent  classes,  or  is  it 
for  the  higher  classes?  —  That  applies  to  con- 
stables and  Serjeants  only ;  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
number,  but  we  have  never  come  up  to  the  limit 
yet 

1703.  Have  you  found  any  difiSculty  in  enlist- 
ing your  men  at  the  rate  of  wage  which  at  pre- 
sent exists  in  the  force  ?— I  have  found  very 
great  difficulty,  and  the  great  difficulty  we  have 
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'       to  contend  with  is  that  the  large  boroughs  in  and 

7  May  1875.  near  our  county,  when  we  have  got  up  to  a  cer- 
tain rate  of  wage,  go  up  a  little  higher ;  at  present 
we  are  in  that  position  that  the  two  large  bo- 
roughs incur  county  are  raising  their  rateofwage. 

1704.  Do  you  think  that  establishing  a  super- 
annuation fund  on  the  system  you  have  sketched 
out  would  in  any  way  tend  to  assist  in  obtaining 
men,  and  retaining  men  ? — Not  much  in  obtain- 
ing, but  very  much  in  retaining  them. 

1705.  It  is  principally  applicable,  as  you  have 
stated,  after  a  certain  amount  of  service? — ^I 
think  the  pay  and  the  amount  of  duty  is  the 
great  thing  that  candidates  consider. 

1706.  Do  you  find  that  the  oflScers  of  your 
force  at  present  assist  you  in  recruiting  men  ? — 
"We  get  very  few  recruits  from  our  own  county. 

1707.  But  what  I  meant  was  that,  supposing  a 
superannuation  fund  was  established  upon  a  basis 
with  which  the  men  were  satisfied,  it  has  been 
stated  to  us  that  the  officers  of  the  force  them- 
selves would  be  the  best  recruiting  sergeants ; 
that  at  present  they  do  not  sing  the  praises  of 
the  force  to  any  great  extent,  but  that  they  would 
hold  this  out  as  an  inducement  to  join  if  a  fixed 
principle  were  adopted  ? — It  would  be  a  general 
help ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  much 
difference.  I  think  that  our  officers  do  aU  they' 
can  at  present  to  get  recruits ;  but  in  our  county 
the  wages  in  other  branches  are  so  good  that  we 
do  not  get  many  recruits  from  our  own  county ; 
we  have  many  from  Scotland,  and  some  from 
Ireland. 

1708.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  pro- 
portion of  the  number  who  have  changed  in  your 
lorce  ? — I  should  say  that  the  proportion  ranges 
from  150  to  200  men  who  have  left  in  each  year 
during  the  last  few  years. 

1709.  Are  those  men  principally  recruits  of 
the  previous  year,  who  come  into  the  force  and 

?'0  out,  not  liking  it  ? — ^I  think  they  are  chiefly 
rom  a  few  months  to  three  years'  standing. 

1710.  Most  of  them  under  five  years'  standing  ? 
— Almost  all  of  them. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

1711.  In  such  a  county  as  Lancashire,  you 
have  some  places  where  it  is  much  pleasanter  for 
the  men  to  be  stationed  than  others  ? — There  is 
more  knocking  about  in  some  places  than  others. 

1712.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  men  com- 
plaining that  they  are  put  into  arduous  and  diffi- 
cult posts,  and  that  others  are  placed  in  the  more 

f>leasant  posts  ? — I  find   some  places  which  work 
ike  a  sieve  ;  if  men  are  sent  there  I  cannot  keep 
them  there. 

1713.  Do  you  think  men  are  deserving  of  a 
little  more  pay  in  a  place  where  they  are  likely 
to  get  their  heads  broken  ? — Yes,  I  think  they 
are  ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  manage  it 

1714.  Could  you  give  any  scale  with  reference 
to  that  ? — No ;  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be 
worked  would  be  to  centralise  the  forces,  and  move 
them  as  they  were  deserving ;  we  have  that  ad- 
vantapce,  that  we  have  a  large  county,  and  the 
more  it  is  extended  the  better. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

1715.  Would  you  put  the  force  of  the  county 
under  one  central  authority  ? — I  should  like  it  to 
go  further  than  that. 

Mr.  Torr. 

1716.  Nearly  all,  or  all  the  forces  give  contri- 


Mr.  Torr — continued, 
butions  of  2}  per  cent. ;  would  not  your  force 
give  2i  per  cent.  ? — I  think  that  if  there  is  any 
Jaw  made  for  giving  us  anything  more  we  should 
put  the  men  upon  their  full  contribution. 

1717.  To  aid  your  fund? — It  would  increase  it 
by  about  600  /.  a  year. 

1718.  When  you  say  that  when  a  fund  had  got 
to  its  maximum,  by  which  I  presume  you  mean 
if  it  were  considered  to  be  solvent,  it  should  not 
be  touched ;  to  what  amount  would  you  wish  to 
see  it  increased  to  place  it  in  a  satisfactory  posi- 
tion ;  you  have  now  45,000  /.  ? — Only  when  its 
income  is  perfectly  able  to  meet  its  requirements. 

1719.  But  that  is  a  question  for  an  actuary,  is 
it  not  ? — No ;  we  know  what  our  requirements 
are  each  year,  and  I  should  say  when  the  income 
from  the  capital  is  sufficient;  indeed  it  should  go 
rather  beyond  that. 

1720.  Do  you  think  your  present  funded  capi- 
tal of  45,000/.  is  sufficiently  large  for  a  force  of 
1 ,000  men  ?— Certainly  not 

1721.  What  amount  would  you  suggest  this 
fund  being  raised  to  ? — I  have  recommended  that 
the  fees  for  services  and  the  remaining  moieties 
on  drunkenness  and  pedlars'  fees  should  be  added 
to  the  fund ;  I  think  that  that  would  raise  the 
fund  sufficiently,  and  I  believe  that  would  pro- 
duce an  income  of  about  double  what  we  are 
getting  now. 

1722.  You  have  not  in  your  mind  what  I  might 
call  a  fixed  capital  investment  sum? — No;  I 
think  we  are  always  an  increasing  force,  and  I 
think  we  should  always  require  an  increasing 
capital. 

1723.  What  sum  per  head  for  your  men  do 
you  think  should  be  capitalised  as  a  permanent 
fund,  which  you  say  should  not  be  touched  ? — I 
could  not  say  at  all,  because  there  nre  so  many 
other  sources  of  income,  besides  the  interest  of 
the  capital,  which  are  always  fluctuating,  and 
especially  fluctuating  in  a  large  force  like  ours. 

1724.  That  is  what  the  Committee  would  like 
to  arrive  at,  to  see  that  the  fixed  capital  from 
which  you  derive  your  income  was  not  subject 
to  fluctuations ;  therefore  we  should  like  to  know 
wbat  sum  per  head  would  be  a  safe  sum  to  have 
capitalised,  while  you  would  have  to  depend  for 
the  remainder  of  your  income  upon  these  fluc- 
tuating sources  of  income ;  when  you  say  that 
the  capital  should  not  be  touched,  you  must  have 
some  idea  what  that  capital  should  be  ;  should  it 
be  a  funded  capital  or  a  fluctuating  capital  ? — It 
can  only  fluctuate  one  way  if  you  do  not  touch  it, 
and  that  is  to  increase ;  as  soon  as  it  increases  so 
that  we  are  getting  an  income  very  much  exceed- 
ing our  outgoings,  then  I  think  is  the  time  when 
the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  should  be 
asked  to  divert  some  of  the  income  to  the  county 
rates. 

1725.  At  present  you  have  two  or  three  sources 
of  income  ;  you  have  your  income  from  your 
funded  capital  of  45,000/.  and  your  income  from 
the  penalties,  and  so  on ;  you  have  not  thought 
it  out  in  your  mind,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  what 
proportion  ;^our  fixed  capital  should  bear  to  your 
unfixed  capital  ? — I  have  not. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

1726.  Why  did  you  not  get  this  other  half  per 
cent,  upon  the  men's  stoppages,  instead  of  only 
stopping  them  2  per  cent  ?— As  I  have  stated, 
when  I  first  came  to  the  force  we  only  stopped 
1}  per  cent,  but  we  went  up  the  other  quarter, 
and  there  has  been  always  a  feeling  agiunst  going 
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any  further,  but  my  own  opinion  is  that  we  should 
go  to  the  maximum. 

1727.  I  suppose  you  would  recommend  that 
other  things  which  would  otherwise  go  to  the 
rates  should  go  to  the  superannuation  fund  ?— 
Yes,  those  I  nave  named. 

Mr.  Torr. 

1728.  With  whom  does  the  raising  of  the  con- 
tribution rest  ? — With  the  magistrates  in  general 
session  in  Lancashire,  and  with  the  magistrates 
of  quarter  sessions  in  other  counties. 

1729.  Your  pay  is  for  seven  days  a  week  ? — 
Yes;  we  begin  at 23 ».  llrf. 

Mr.  Gotirley. 

1730.  Do  you  have  many  changes  in  your 
force  ? — Yes,  a  great  many ;  I  cannot  say  from 
recollection  what  number  the  changes  are,  but  I 
should  think  fluctuating  from  150  to  250  a  year. 

1731.  How  many  men  are  there  altogether  in 
the  force  ?— 1,060  odd. 

1732.  You  have  not  made  a  calculation  what 
sum  of  money  would  be  required  to  be  capitalised 
to  make  a  solvent  fund  ? — 1  could  not  say  that ; 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  pensioners  we 
may  have  at  the  end  of  10  or  20  years.  I  wanted 
some  time  ago  to  have  an  actuary  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  but  I  could  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Torr. 

1733.  You  feel  a  necessity  for  the  calculation 
being  made? — No,  I  think  not,  except  for  the 
gratification  of  the  public  generally  as  to  the 
result.  I  think,  myself,  the  great  thing  is  to  give 
the  fund  what  we  nave  asked  and  to  secure  the 
eapital. 

1734.  Do  you  believe  that  the  condition  of 
your  fund  is  fairly  satisfactory  to  your  men  ? — 
The  pensions  they  receive  now  are  satisfactory  to 
the  men. 

1735.  But  have  they  any  idea  of  their  fund 
falling  short? — I  think  the  force  must  know  that 
we  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  at  present,  but 
I  think  they  have  confidence  in  the  autiiorities 
that  they  will  never  have  their  pensions  reduced 
In  Lancashire. 

Chairman. 

1736.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
actuary,  I  suppose  the  first  thing  to  be  arrived 
at  in  fixing  the  sum  of  capital  you  want  would 
1>e  to  find  out  the  maximum  number  of  pen- 
sioners who  might  at  any  time  fall  upon  your 
fund?— Yes. 

1737.  Then  when  that  was  decided,  you  could 
fix  the  amount  of  capital  of  which  the  annual 
income  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  that  number 
of  pensions  ? — Yes. 

1738.  ^Immediately  following  that,  you  would 
allow  the  Secretary  of  State  to  pass  the  surplus 
of  such  receipt  and  income  to  the  general  funds 
of  the  county  ? — Yes. 

1739.  There  is  another  question  with  regard 
lo  those  pensions  which  I  wieui  to  ask  you ;  would 


Chairman — continued. 

you'  grant  a  pension  to  a  man  in  the  rank  he 
neld  at  the  moment  he  had  completed  his  25 
years'  service  ? — No,  1  should  make  him  serve 
in  each  rank  a  certain  time  ;  I  should  make  him 
serve  as  a  sergeant,  say  three  years ;  as  an  in- 
spector, say  five  years ;  and  as  a  superintendent, 
seven  years,  or  something  like  that. 

1740.  But  you  would  have  a  graduated  scale 
of  the  service  which  he  must  complete  in  any 
grade  before  he  could  claim  his  pension  in  that 
grade  ? — Yes,  but  that  he  must  always  be  at 
Uberty  to  claim  the  pension  of  the  next  lower  grade. 

1741.  But  having  served  the  number  of  years 
in  that  rank,  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  claim  the 
pension  of  that  rank? — Yes,  otherwise  I  think 
there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  pro- 
moting a  man  when  he  came  near  his  25  years' 
service. 

1742.  Do  not  you  think  that  there  would  be  a 
danger  of  promoting  a  man  when  he  wa«  not  fit 
for  work,  in  order  that  he  might  get  the  advan- 
tage of  pension  ? — But  I  should  suggest  to  the 
chief  constable  that  the  man  should  claim  his 
discharge,  or  that  he  should  be  called  upon  to 
retire  if  he  was  not  fit  for  service. 

1743.  Is  there  anything  else  which  you  would 
wish  to  state  to  the  Committee  ? — Yes,  with  re- 
gard to  gratuities  ;'  I  should  strongly  recommend 
that  the  gratuities  which  are  now  granted  to 
widows  should  go  to  orphan  children. 

1744.  That  is  a  very  usual  feeling  in  the  force, 
is  it  not  ? — It  is  so. 

1745.  The  gratuity  could  only  go  to  children 
under  a  certain  age,  I  presume  ?— -I  should  have 
said  16  years  of  age,  or  from  circumstances  unable 
to  support  themselves. 

1746.  That,  in  case  there  was  no  widow,  the 
children  under  16  years  of  age  should  take  as  tiie 
widow  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  is  desired.  There  is 
also  another  matter  which  occurs  to  me.  I  have 
not  heard  the  question  asked  whether  a  man 
should  have  a  claim  at  any  period  of  his  service 
to  superannuation  allowance  upon  being  dismissed 
for  misconduct,  which  is  a  question  very  much 
mooted  amongst  the  men. 

1747.  What  is  your  feeling  with  regard  to 
that  question ;  do  you  think  that  a  constable 
who  has  arrived  at  his  25  years'  service,  and  has 
misconducted  himself  during  the  last  few  months, 
so  that  he  gets  his  dismissal,  should  be  entitied 
to  any  pension  at  all  ? — I  should  say  decidedly  not. 

1748.  That  the  pension  hinges  upon  the  ser- 
vice being  a  service  of  good  conduct  ? — Yes,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  am l)ound  to  say  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  that  men  should  have  some  claim 
after  having  subscribed,  say  for  16  years. 

Mr.  Cotes. 

1749.  But  the  fact  of  a  man  having  served  a 
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long  time  would  weigh  in 
he  m 


the  mind  of  a  chief 
constable  before  he  dismissed  the  man,  would  it 
not  ? — Certainly  it  would. 

1 750.  And  a  man  of  long  service  would  be  en- 
titled and  would  receive  that  consideration  ? — 
Yes. 


Mr.  John  Jackson,  was  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

Chairman.  CAatrmon— continued. 

1751.  You  are  the  Head  Constable  of  Shef-  1753.  Are  there  many  of  those  300  men  who 
^eld,  I  believe  ? — I  am.  have  served  long  in  the  force  ? — I  will  give  you 

1752.  What  is  the  strength  of  your  force?—  the  particulars ;  5  years'  service  and  under  15 
Three  hundred  men.  years,  93  men ;  15  years'  service  and  under  20 

0.94.  I                                                              years, 
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"Mr.  Chairmem — oontixnied. 

*"*'*'*'*•       years,  27  men  :  20  years  and  under  25,  i  1  men ; 
.^       fc.,    25  yrare  and  nnder  30,  three  aoen;  there  are 
■yMayiUys.  none  above  that. 

1764.  Of  those,  is  there  any  lai^e  proportion 
of  constables  in  active  service  ? — Yes,  a  ttuerably 
large  pro<portion,  not  an  undue  proportion. 

1755.  But  there  are  a  number  at  men  wbo 
have  had  a  length  of  service  of  over  15  years  or 
20  years,  who  are  at  present  in  the  rank  of  con- 
stable ?— Yes. 

1756.  Your  force  was  established  in  1844,  I 
beKeve  ? — It  was  organised  in  the  latter  part  of 
1843,  or  the  beginsiDg  of  1844. 

1767.  I  believe  the  fund  was  not  estabiished 
at  that  time? — No;  the  deductions  were  made 
from  the  pay  of  the  men  irom  and  after  the  29th 
of  Septembw  1869. 

1758.  Have  you  many  pensioners  upon  the 
faad  ?— We  have  19. 

1769.  Of  those  pensioners,  are  any  of  them 
taking  their  pensions  from  a  period  of  service 
before  the  establishment  of  the  fund  ? — Yes,  they 
were  permitted  to  count  one-half  of  their  service 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  fand. 

1760.  Although,  of  course,  they  had  not  been 
oontribntors  during  that  time  to  the  fund?'— 
Precisely  so. 

1761.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  fund  at 
present? — The  amount  up  to  yesterday  was 
42,561/.  12«.  7rf. 

1762.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  re- 
ceipts during  the  last  year? — Yes,  and  I  can 
give  the  receipts  under  the  various  headings  since 
the  establishment  of  the  fund ;  the  deductions 
from  the  pay  of  officers  and  constables  amounted 
to  3,898 /.-».  9d. 

1763.  Will  you  ertate  to  the  Conunittee  what 
rate  of  contribution  is  taken  from  the  men's  pay  ? 
— From  1859  to  1871  the  contribution  was 
at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent. ;  it  was  believed  in 
1871  that  the  fund  had  become  so  strong  that  the  ' 
watch  committee  might  fairly  reduce  the  amount 
of  oontribation,  and  it  was  reduced  to  1|  per  cent. 

1764.  At  which  it  stands  now  ? — Yes. 

1765.  Have  you  separated  at  all  the  anronnt 
of  the  total  that  you  gave,  which  was  received 
-under  the  2i  per  eent.  rate,  and  the  amount  you 
received  under  1 J  per  cent.  ? — No ;  the  stoppages 
during  sickness  amounted  to  641/.  6  s.  5  d.;  that 
was  discontinued  in  1871 ;  it  had  previously  been 
the  practice  during  the  sickness  of  constables  to 
stop  from  their  wages  a  shilling  a  day ;  the  fines 
imposed  upon  constables  for  misconduct  amounted 
to246/.  1*.  5rf. 

1766.  That  is  for  the  whole  period,  since  the 
year  1859? — Yes;  the  fines  upon  persons  for 
assaulting  constables,  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty,  amounted  to  858  /.  19  «. ;  but  I  may  mention 
that  we  now  receive  no  portion  of  the  fines  im- 
posed upon  persons  for  assaulting  constables. 

1767.  Are  those  fines  paid  to  the  borough? — 
No;  Sheffield  not  having  a  separate  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  the  fines  are  paid  to  the  West 
Riding  Treasurer. 

1768.  To  the  county  police  rate  ? — Yes ;  the 
moieties  of  fines  and  penalties  awarded  to  in- 
formers, being  police  constables,  amounted  to 
1,227  /.  6  s.  6d. ;  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of 

•  •  .  worn  or  cast-off  clothing,  388  /.  10 «. ;  fees  payable 
to  constables  for  servmg  summonses  and  exe- 
cution warrants,  32,258/.  9  s.  6d. ;  interest  on 
loans,  8,247/.  \0s.  Zd. 

1769.  I  now  go  to  the  point  of  interest;,  can 
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you  tell  the  Committee  in  what  form  your  capital 
is  invested  ;  whether  it  is  lent  to  the  borough,  or 
invested  in  the  Three  per  Cents,  or  otherwise  ? 
— The  money  is  lent  to  the  borongh  at  2j  per 
eent;  the  fund  was  believed  to  be  so  strong' 
that  this  money  might  be  Itet  for  public  purpoaee; 
building  free  libraries,  and  so  on,  at  2  J  per  cent 

1770.  And  your  annual  receipts  are  how  much  ? 
— Our  annual  receipts  are  less  than  they  were, 
but  the  total  receipts  for  the  15  years  amounted 
to  48,511/.  8«.,  from  which  the  payments  have 
been,  gratuities  to  the  widows  of  constables  who 
have  died  in  the  service,  1,688/.  14». ;  gratuities 
to  constables  who  have  become  incapacitated, 
having  served  less  than  15  years,  917  /.  10  «. ;  pen- 
sions, 3,127 /.  Is.  T(l.;  printing,  stationery,  and 
so  forth,  212/.  13  s.;  bank  commission,  113/.  16s. 
7  </.,  making  the  payments  5,959  /.  15  s  5  </.,  and 
leaving  a  balance,  which  I  have  already  given, 
of  42,551/.  12s.  Id. 

1771.  That  is  your  capital  account  ? — Yes. 

1772.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  account 
of  your  income  during  the  past  yaar?— The  re- 
ceipts during  the  year  ending  the  29th  September 
1874,  were  2,189/.  Is.  4rf. 

1773.  What  were  your  disbursements  during 
that  period? — The  disbursements  were  1,177/. 
lis.  2c/.    ■ 

1774.  So  that  even  now,  after  the  reduction  of 
your  rate  of  contribution,  and  after  those  difier- 
ent  penalties  have  been  transferred  from  your 
fund  to  other  sources,  your  income  is  very  largely 
in  excess  of  your  expenditure  ? — It  is. 

1775.  Can  you  give  the  amount  for  the  service 
of  summonses  last  year?—  The  fees  pud  amounted 
to  664/.  4s.  Zd. 

1776.  Did  not  that  represent  the  total  uaount 
which  W8S  earned  by  tne  police? — No;  that  b 
exclusive  of  the  money  received  for  serving 
summonses  for  non-payment  of  local  rates. 

1777.  So  that  the  aggregate  of  your  fund  has 
been  diminished  very  largely  in  the  last  few 
years?— -Yes. 

1778.  And  diminished  in  consequence  of  Ae 
ftind  being  so  very  flourishing  that  it  was  found 
not  to  be  required  ? — Quite  so. 

1779.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  reason 
for  the  position  ot  your  fund  ,as  compared  with 
that  of  funds  in  other  places  ? — The  committee  at 
Sheffield  have  carried  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  in  an  exceedingly  liberal  spirit 

1780.  With  regard  to  pensions,  have  they 
evinced  a  liberal  spirit  ? — x  es,  they  have  been 
liberal  in  every  way.  Ttey  have  conceded  to  the 
fund  all  the  fees  Parliament  intended  should  be 
paid  to  it,  and  they  have  given  in  all  cases  where 
a  maximum  is  fixed  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  the 
maximum  gratuity  or  pension.  With  regard  to 
the  widows  of  constables,  there  is  no  instance  in 
which  they  have  given  less  than  a  year's  pay. 

1781.  And  with  regard  to  the  penalties  under 
the  different  Acts,  where'  the  police  are  informers, 
have  the  magistrates  applied  those  penalties  to 
the  superannuation  fund? — Yes,  where  they 
could  ;  but  the  Local  Government  Act  is  adopted 
in  Sheffield,  and  under  that  Act  all  the  informa- 
tions laid  by  the  police  for  obstructions  and  an- 
noyances, &c.  in  the  streets,  and  for  which  penal- 
ties considerable  in  the  aggregate  are  inflicted,  go 
to  the  borougL 

1782.  They  do  not  go  to  the  superannuation 
fund? — They  do  not  go  to  the  superannuation 
fund. 

1783.  Can 
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1783.  Can  jou  give  the  Committee  anj  reason 
why  a  force  of  so  large  a  number  of  men  as  300, 
with  penalties  not  applied  to  the  supenmnoaftion 
fund,  and  with  nmny  of  the  resonrees  which  are 
mplied  in  other  oases  not  ap{^ied  in  jour  instance, 
shonld  be  in  anch   a  flourishinff*  condition? — 

'  Beeanse  the  watch  committee  dweeted  all  fees 
for  the  service  of  Bammon&  to  be  paid  into  the 
fiind,  and  they  amount  since  the  fund  was  esta- 
blished to  the  large  snm  of  32,258 1. 

1784.  Which  has  become  capital  producing  in- 
terest, which  has  gradually  accumulated  ? — ^Yea. 

1785.  Is  yoor  force  a  very  changeable  force? 
— ^Yes,  about  one-sixth  of  the  men  change  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 

1786.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  lo^e  about  50 
men  every  year  ? — Prom  50  to  55. 

1787.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  existing  scale 
of  pensions  with  regard  to  your  force? — I  am 
satisfied  with  the  existing  provisions  with  regard 
to  men  who  have  become  incapacitated  either 
mentally  or  bodily,  but  there  is  a  very  strong 
feeling  in  the  force  that  there  should  be  a  pension 
for  service  irrespective  of  age  or  of  mental  or 
bodily  infirmity. 

1788.  You,  from  your  own  experience,  endorse 
that  opinion  from  the  point  of  eflSciency  in  the 
force? — I  do. 

1789.  You  think  that  the  complaint  of  the  men 
upon  that  point,  with  reference  to  the  uncertain 
element  in  their  penaion^  is  a  just  one  ? — I  do  ; 
and  there  are  a  few  words  at  the  latter  end  of 
Clause  9,  which  although  they  never  have  had 
anv  prejudicial  operation  on  the  men  in  Sheffield, 
still  when  men  are  tendering  their  resignations 
after  a  short  period  of  service,  and  [  find  they  are 
going  to  anomer  situation,  probably  at  a  couple 
of  shillings  or  one  and  sixpence  per  week  more, 
when  I  point  out  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  them  from  the  superannuation  fund 
if  they  remained  in  the  service,  they  remind  me 
of  these,  namely,  "  but  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  entitle  any  constable  abso- 
lutely to  any  superannuation  allowance,  or  to 
prevent  his  being  dismissed  without  superannutw- 
tion  allowance." 

1790.  Is  that  felt  to  be  a  grievance  in  the 
force  ? — Yes ;  amongst  the  elder  men  who  have 
had  more  experience  of  the  way  in  which  the 
funds  have  been  administered,  the  feeling  is  not  so 
strong,  but  by  the  younger  men  I  am  frequently 
reminded  of  it  when  seeking  to  induce  tliem  to 
remain,  or  to  keep  them  irom  going  to  other 
employments. 

1791.  Have  you  considered  at  what  period  a 
man  should  be  entitled  to  claim  a  pension  ? — I 
tUnk  a  constable  should  be  entitled  to  claim  after 
25  years'  service  even  if  under  50  years  of  age. 

1792.  Would  you  agree  with  the  last  witness. 
Colonel  Bruce,  in  what  he  said  upon  that  point? 
— So  far  as  I  heard  what  he  said,  I  agree  with 
Colonel  Bruce. 

1793.  You  think  when  a  man  is  under  50,  and 
has  served  25  years,  he  should  be  entitled  to  pen- 
sion ? — I  think  when  a  man  has  served  25  years 
he  should  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  half  his  pay, 
and  two-thirds  of  his  pay  when  he  was  over  50 
years  of  ^e. 

1794.  You  think  that  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  a  young  man  in  the  force,  and  probably 
an  active  member  of  the  force,  to  continue  until 
he  was  50  years  of  age,  in  order  to  get  the  higher 
rate  of  pension  ? — Yes ;  and  I  think  if  a  man  was 

0.94. 
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fit  for  further  service,  in  order  still  to  receive  Us 
full  pay,  he  would  continue  in  the  force. 

179.5.  Woiild  you  grant  a  man  a  pension  on 
length  of  service  in  the  rank  in  which  he  was 
then,  or  would  you  agree  with  Colonel  Bruce 
that  a  man  ought  to  have  served  a  certain  period 
in  the  rank  before  claiming  the  pension  of  that 
rank?— I  do  not  agree  with  Colonel  Bruce  with 
r^ard  to  that.  I  would  give  a  man  the  scale  of 
pay  he  was  receiving ;  that  is  what  the  watch 
committee  of  Sheffield  have  always  done  with 
the  men  they  have  hitherto  pensioned. 

1796.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  man  had  been  24 
years  in  a  certain  rank,  and  had  risen  in  the  last 
year  into  the  next  higher  rank,  when  he  claimed 
his  retiring  pension  of  two-thirds,  if  he  was  over 
50  years  of  age,  or  of  25  years'  service,  yon  would 
let  him  take  a  pension  calculated  on  the  scale  of 
pay  cf  the  last  year's  service  ? — I  would ;  but  I 
would  add  this  further  observation,  that  a  man 
who  had  served  25  years,  and  has  only  in  the 
last  year  of  his  service  gone  up  one  step,  would 
be  a  very  exceptional  one. 

1797.  But  such  cases  might  arise  ?— Yes ;  but 
in  that  case,  seeing  that  he  was  just  promoted, 
the  man  must  be  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties, 
and  fit  for  further  service. 

1798.  My  reason  for  asking  you  these  ques- 
tions is,  that  several  officers  have  suggested  that 
as  much  as  10  years  should  be  served  in  a  rank 
before  pension  upon  the  pay  of  that  rank  should 
be  given  him ;  yon  would  not  agree  with  that 
suggestion  ? — I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

1799.  What  rate  of  wage  do  you  give  in  the 
Sheffield  force  ? — The  men  join  at  23  «.,  and  re- 
ceive 24  s.  after  six  weeks'  service,  after  having 
been  drilled  and  instructed,  and  they  are  advanced 
for  service  and  good  conduct  up  to  28  s.  8  d.  as 
constables. 

1800.  Does  that  bear  a  fair  scale  of  proportion 
to  the  wage  given  generally  in  the  town  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so ;  but  a  great  deal  of  the  work  in 
Sheffield  is  done  by  the  piece,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  asceiiain  what  the  earnings  may  be.  An  in* 
dustrious  man  may  earn  more,  whereas  an  idle 
one  who  loiters  away  his  time  may  not  earn  so 
much ;  bat  wage8,generally,  ore  high  in  Sheffield. 

1801.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  re* 
cmiting  men  for  your  force  ? — Yes,  considerable 
difficulty.     I  get  no  recruits  from  Sheffield. 

1802.  Do  you  get  your  recruits  from  other 
districts  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  come 
direct ;  they  come  from  the  service,  perhaps,  of 
a  railway  company,  or  firm  of  railway  csurriers, 
and  others,  and  satet  residing  in  the  town  for 
some  time  they  leave,  and  come  to  ns. 

1803.  You  do  not  lose  men  in  consequence  of 
the  competition  of  other  employments  ?  —We  lose 
men  in  this  way,  that  when  they  have  been 
drilled  and  smartened  up,  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand for  them  as  porters,  time-keepers,  and 
so  on. 

1804.  Do  you  think  the  pension  enters  at  all 
into  the  calculation  of  the  men  when  they  first 
become  policemen  ? — I  do  not  think  it  does  when 
they  first  join.  I  think  a  man  compares  the 
advantages  we  have  to  offer  him  with  the  por- 
tion in  which  he  has  been  previously,  but  when 
he  has  been  a  short  time  in  the  force  it  most  as- 
suredly does. 

1805.  After  what  period  would  you  say? — 
After  two  or  three  years'  service. 

1806.  It  becomes   an   inducement  to  remain 
12  in 
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Chairman — continued, 
in  the  force? — Yea,  few  men  leave  after  that; 
the  bulk  of  the  changes  take  place  earlier. 

1807.  You  mean  that  the  bulk  of  the  changes 
which  take  place  arise  in  men  under  three 
years'  service  ? — Quite  so. 

1808.  Your  present  number  of  pensioners  is 
not  a  very  large  one  for  the  number  of  the 
force  ? — No,  it  is  dot. 

1809.  You  stated  that  a  good  many  of  your 
men  changed  early,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  men 
above  three  years'  service  mostly  continued  in 
your  force  ? — Yes. 

1810.  It  struck  me  that  the  number  of  men 
upon  your  pension  list  ought  to  be  larger  than  it 

'  ia  ? — Quite  so ;  there  are  men  getting  up  now 
who  will  be  entitled  to  pensions  before  very  long. 

1811.  Under  the  scale  you  have  suggested  do 
you  think  that  any  large  number  would  be  sud- 
denly tlirown  upon  the  fund  ? — No,  not  suddenly. 

1812.  You  stated  that  there  were  as  many  as 
14  oflScers  of  police  in  your  force  who  were  of  over 
20  years'  service?— Yes. 

1813.  I  suppose  a  certain  number  of  those 
would  be  entitled  at  once  upon  the  establishment 
of  that  scale  to  claim  pension  ? — They  would  no 
doubt. 

1814.  They  would  come  at  once  upon  the 
pension  list,  would  they  not  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
they  would  come  upon  the  pension  list  at  once ; 
I  think  they  would  remain  where  they  are  at  the 
scale  of  full  p.ay. 

1815.  You  think  they  would  not  retire  from 
the  force  ? — I  think  those  who  are  healthy  and  of 
good  constitution  would  remain  where  tiiey  are 
rather  than  retire. 

1816.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you 
would  wish  to  urge  upon  the  Committee  ? — 
Probably  it  is  useless  to  urge,  as  it  has  been  stated, 
that  the  feeling  is  general,  but  there  is  a  very 
strong  feeling  in  tlie  Sheffield  force  that  the 
children  of  a  man  who  dies  in  the  service  should 
be  entitled  to  a  gratuity,  but  I  would  go  a  little 
further  than  I  understood  Colonel  Bruce  to  go ;  I 
think  if  a  man  dies  and  has  children  of  any  age 
they  should  be  entitled  to  a  gratuity. 

1817.  You  would  place  no  restriction  in  refer- 
ence to  their  age,  but  you  would  allow  them  to 
benefit  as  a  widow  would  benefit  ? — Yes ;  it  seems 
an  anomaly  that  if  a  w^ife  dies  a  v^eek  before  her 
husband,  and  has  children,  they  would  get  nothing, 
whereas  if  she  were  alive  at  uie  time  of  his  death 
and  died  immediately  afterwards,  they  would  be 
entitled  to  a  year's  pay. 

1818.  "With  regard'to  carrying  service  from 
one  force  to  another,  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? — 
I  think  that  a  man  to  carry  any  service  should 
have  been  at  least  seven  years  in  the  force  he  was 
leaving. 

1819.  And  carry  half  service  then  ? — No ; 
I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  count  his 
full  service  in  the  force  to  which  he  is  ^oing. 

1820.  You  would  alter  the  present  Act  to 
that  extent  ? — I  would. 

1821.  Upon  promotion  for  the  public  good  you 
would  allow  a  man  to  take,  not  as  at  present,  his 
hdf  service,  but  his  full  service  with  him  ? — 
Quite  so  ;  that  has  not  been  my  own  experience ; 
the  first  four  years  of  my  service  I  sacrificed,  and 
I  was  10  years  in  Oldham,  and  lost  half  of  that, 
and  carried  half  into  SheflSeld,  where  I  have  been 
nearly  17  years. 


Chairman — continued. 

1822.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  yoa 
would  wish  to  mention  to  the  Committee?— 
There  is  a  very  strong  feeling  amongst  police 
officers  that  wherever  the  maximum  amount  of 
either  pension  or  gratuity  is  fixed  there  shonld 
be  a  minimum  also.  At  present  it  is  stated  io 
the  Act  that  any  person  incapacitated  may  receive 
a  sum  not  exceeding  certain  proportions. 

1823.  That  is  to  say  that  the  scale  which  should 
be  laid  down  should  be  a  scale  carrying  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  magistrates,  merely  as  between  two 

Joints  ? — Certainly ;  there  might  be  considerable 
inference  of  opinion  as  to  what  that  should  be. 

1824.  But  what  they  ask  is  that  there  should 
be  some  fixed  scale  upon  which  they  could  cal- 
culate ? — Yes ;  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have 
frequently  heard  fixed,  and  that  is  that  where  a 
person  was  entitled  to  two-thirds,  the  minimum 
should  not  be  less  than  one-half,  and  that  where 
the  maximum  was  one-half  the  minimum  should 
not  be  less  than  three-eighths. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

1825.  With  regard  to  the  present  distribution 
of  gratuities,  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
if  the  chief  constable  of  the  borough  recommended 
a  gratuity  to  be  given  to  the  children,  as  thej 
would  to  a  widow,  it  would  not  be  granted?— 
There  is  no  power  under  the  Act  to  do  bo,  or  it 
would  have  been  done  over  and  over  again  in 
Sheffield. 

Mr.  Torr. 

1826.  Your  fund  appears  to  have  been  founded 
15  years  after  your  force  ? — Yes,  it  was, 

1827.  Was  Uiere  any  special  amount  placed  to 
the  credit  of  your  fund  from  the  watch  com- 
mittee ? — No,  they  had  no  funds  at  their  disposal 
for  that  purpose. 

1828.  Are  any  of  your  pensioners  men  who 
were  members  of  the  force  before  the  fund  wu 
established,  or  just  after  it  was  established?— 
Yes,  some  of  them  were  members  of  the  force 
before  the  fund  was  established. 

1829.  And,  consequently,  they  have  coDtii- 
buted  a  very  small  amount  to  the  fund?— Yes; 
but  although  that  is  so,  we  have  one  or  two  men 
who  are  now  becoming  old .  having  been  in  the 
force  before  the  fund  was  established,  and  I  think 
they  should  be  entitled  to  retire  at  60,  at  two- 
thirds  of  their  pay,  although  they  could  not  quite 
count  20  years'  service,  by  reason  of  their  harag 
been  only  allowed  to  count  one-half  of  their  se^ 
vice  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  fund. 

1830.  Is  20  years'  service  the  earliest  limit  at 
which  a  man  can  claim  a  pension  ? — No,  15 
years,  but  he  must  either  be  certified  to  be  unfit 
for  further  service  by  reason  of  infirmity,  or  he 
must  be  60  years  of  age. 

1831.  At  what  age  can  a  man  become  a  pen- 
sioner, supposing  he  is  in  full  health  and  vigour? 
—  Sixty  years. 

1832.  However  long  or  short  he  had  been  in 
the  force  ?— If  he  joined  the  force  at  20,  he  would 
have  to  be  60  before  he  could  claim  a  pension. 

1833.  Or  if  he  joined  at  40?— But  we  should 
not  take  him  into  our  force  at  40, 

1834.  You  allow  no  pension  to  an  able-bodied 
man  under  60  years  of  age,  that  is  one  great 
secret  of  your  success  ? — Quite  so. 
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Tuesday,  1  Uh  May  18/5. 
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Mr.  Biddulph. 

Mr.  Fairfax  Cartwright. 

Mr.  Cowper. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

Mr.  Gourley. 


Mr.  Grantham. 

Mr.  Leeman. 

Mr.  Scourfield. 

Sir  Henry  Selwln-Ibbetson. 

Mr.  Terr. 


Sib  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON,  Baet.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  John  Dunne,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1835.  You  are  the  Chief  Constable  of  the 
counties  of  Cumherland  and  Westmoreland  com- 
bined, I  believe  ? — I  am. 

1836.  What  is  the  strength  of  your  force  ? — 
One  handred  and  ninety-six. 

1837.  Is  that  the  combined  strength  of  the 
two  counties,  or  can  you  give  the  separate 
strength  of  each  force? — It  is  the  combined 
strength. 

1838.  Are  they  identical  in  their  manage- 
ment of  the  superannuation  fund  ?— The  funds  are 
separate.  The  police  are  amalgamated  as  one 
force  for  duty,  discipline,  and  management  in 
every  detail. 

1839.  Could  you  give  the  number  of  men  who 
belong  to  each  force  and  tiie  number  of  men  on 
the  superannuation  fund  ?  —  The  Cumberland 
force  was  124  on  the  29th  September  1874,  and 
28  in  Westmoreland ;  there  are  also  24  additional 
men  under  the  19th  section  of  the  Act.  Since 
then  there  has  been  an  increase,  so  that  the  total 
number  now  is  196.  There  are  three  on  the 
superannuation  fund. 

1840.  Are  you  up  to  your  full  strength  at 
present  ? — There  was  one  vacancy  yesterday. 

1841.  I  observe  that  aEeturnwhich  was  made 
'  to  the  Home  Office  in  September  1874  gives  the 

strength  of  the  forces  as  141  for  the  Cumberland 
force  and  35  for  the  Westmoreland  force? — Yes, 
that  includes  the  24  additional  men. 

1842.  Are  those  24  men  employed  by  private 
persons  though  belonging  to  the  force  ? — x  es. 

1843.  And  paid  for  out  of  private  funds? — 
Yes. 

1844.  Do  those  men  contribute  their  quota  to 
the  superannuation  fund?— They  do. 

1845.  And  they  have  the  same  right  to  expect 
the  superannuation? — Yes. 

1846.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  the  amount 
of  your  superannuation  fund  ? — The  amount  of 
the  fund  on  the  29th  September  1873  was 
10,397  /.  15  «.  6  i 

1847.  Have  you  got  a  later  date  than  that  ? — 
The  returns  up  to  1874  show  a  fund  of  11,236  /. 
12».  8rf. 

1848.  What  were  your  receipts  during  that 
year  ? — The  receipts  by  contributions  were  214  /. 
12  «. 

1849.  Will  you  state  what  the  contributions 
0.94. 


Chairman — continued. 

of  the  men  are ;  are  they  up  to  the  maximum  ? — 
Two  per  cent. 

1850.  That  is  a  half  per  cent,  under  the  maxi- 
mum allowed  by  the  Act?— Yes ;  the  amount  of 
contributions  was  214/.  12 «.  The  amount  of 
fines  and  penalties  awarded  to  the  fund,  in  cases 
where  the  police  ai)peared  as  prosecutors,  458  /, 
8  «.  \0d.  Other  receipts,  including  interest  and 
so  on,  349  /.  13  s. ;  total  receipts  for  the  year, 
1,018/.  13  «.  \(id.  The  disbursements  in  pen- 
sions and  gratuities  were  179/.  16«.  9d.  The 
total  amount  of  the  fund  on  the  29th  September 
was  11,236/.  12 «.  8(/.  Number  of  men  in  re- 
ceipt of  pensions,  two,  and  the  amount  paid  to 
them  102  /.  6  «.  8  d. 

1851.  Those  figures  that  you  have  given  are 
for  the  two  counries  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland ? — They  are. 

1852.  Has  the  contribution  been  always  2  per 
cent.,  or  has  it  been  varied  ? — The  contribution 
was  originally  2J,  it  was  subsequently  reduced 
to  2  per  cent. 

1853.  Did  that  reduction  take  place  recently  ? 
— About  two  years  ago  there  .was  an  increase  of 
the  pay,  all  the  detaiu  connected  with  the  allow- 
ances and  deductions  were  revised,  the  super* 
annuatioii  contribution  was  also  reduced  from  2| 
to  2  per  cent. 

1854.  At  present  your  receipts  are  very  much 
in  excess  of  your  disbursements  annually,  are 
they  not  ? — ^They  are. 

1855.  But  your  number  of  pensioners  upon  the 
fund,  as  I  understand,  only  amounts  to  two  at 

1>resent? — There  were  two  on  the  29th  September 
ast  year ;  recently  there  has  been  another  man 
superannuated. 

1856.  So  that  now  you  have  three  pensioners 
on  the  fund  ? — Yes. 

1857.  Can  you  give  the  number  of  men  in 
your  joint  forces  between  the  different  periods  of 
service,  those  who  have  served  15  and  20  years, 
and  so  on  ? — Those  who  have  served  15  years  and 
less  than  20  are,  one  chief  constable,  eight  super- 
intendents, five  inspectors,  nine  Serjeants,  and 
eight  constables. 

1858.  And  above  20  years'  service,  how  many 
have  you? — None.  The  force  was  only  esta- 
blished in  December  1857,  so  that  the  longest 
service  would  be  under  19  years ;  there  are  none 

I  3  over 


Mr.  Dwme, 

II  May 
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Mr.  DuHtU'  Chairman — continued. 

— —         over  20  years*  service,  excepting  a  few  of  the 
11  May      mgn  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  county  before 
'875-        the  police  were  established. 

1859.  And  the  fund  was  established  at  the 
same  time  as  your  force,  was  it  not  ?  —Yes. 

1860.  So  that  at  present  you  ajrem  the  posi*' 
tion  of  not  having  arrived  at  the  term  of  years  at 
which  your  pensioners  begin  to  fall  upon  the 
fund  ?— That  is  so. 

1861.  Do  you  believe  when  your  force  has 
existed  for  the  number  of  jrears  that  Dr.  Farr 
mentioned  in  his  report,  which  I  believe  was  30 
years,  and  you  are  feeling  the  weight  of  the  pen- 
sions, that  your  present  superannuation  fund  will 
be  able  to  meet  the  strain? — I  doubt  whether  the 
revenue,  when  the  force  is  in  full  receipt  of  pen- 
sion, will  be  equal  to  the  expenditure. 

1862.  At  present,  as  I  understand  you,  you 
are  in  the  receipt  of  an  income  of  over  1,000  /.  a 
year  ? — Yes. 

1863.  A  large  portion  of  which  is  being  added 
now  annually  to  the  capital  ? — ^Yes. 

1864.  Your  fund  is  nearly  11,000  /.  ?— Yes. 

1865.  And  you  still  think  that  when  the  strain 
eomee  upon  your  superannuation  fund,  that 
amount  of  capital,  increased  as  it  will  be  by  the 
additions  that  will  be  made  in  a  number  of  years, 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  it  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  if  the  fund  had  to  depend  mainly  upon  the 
contributions,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  deciuotions 
from  the  pay  of  the  men,  it  could  possibly  meet 
the  expenditure.  Then  there  is  a  large  portion 
of  the  revenue  of  the  fund  which  accrues  from 
moieties  of  fines ;  those  moieties  vary  very  mnch ; 
in  late  years  they  have  increased  considerably  ; 
a  few  years  hence  they  may  decrease  again ;  they 
vary  according  to  the  number  of  ofifeoces,  e^ie- 
cially  of  sBinmary  offences.  If  the  present  annoal 
income  could  be  guaranteed,  I  tliink  it  might 
be  considered  to  be  able  to  very  fairly  meet 
the  expenditure ;  but  I  do  not  thick,  if  the  fond 
had  to  depend  upon  the  amount  of  contributions 
deducted  irom  the  pay  of  the  men,  it  would  be 
sufficient. 

1866.  But,  as  I  understMid  yon,  those  contri- 
butions are  supplemented  at  present  very  largely 
by  fines? — Yes. 

1867.  Under  the  different  sections  of  the  Act 
which  allow  the  magistrates  to  give  the  moieties 
of  penalties,  in  cases  where  the  ponce  are  informera, 
to  the  fund  ? — Yes.  Durfng  last  year,  the  fund 
received  from  that  source  458  Z.  8».  10  d. 

1866.  How  would  you  propose  to  strengthen 
tiiat  fund,  if  you  say  that  you  do  not  believe  that 
the  contributions  from  the  men  will  be  sufficient  ? 
— I  tliink  thaA  if  the  whole  of  the  fines  and  fees 
in  all  oases  where  the  police  lay  informations 
and  act  generally  were  paid  to  the  fund,  that 
woald  materially  strengthen  it. 

1869.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the 
power  which  at  present  exists  in  boroughs,  but 
does  not  in  counties,  of  applying  to  the  fund  the 
money  earned  by  the  service  of  tne  police,  in  the 
way  of  serving  summonses  and  executing  war- 
rants?— Yes,  the  fees  for  services  in  boroughs  go 
to  the  superannuation  fund  under  the  11th  section 
of  the  22  &  23  Vict  c.  32,  while  in  counties  they 

fo  to  the  police  rate.  Last  year,  under  th"at 
ead,  there  was  paid  to  the  police  rate  in  Cnm- 
berhind  440  /.  7  s.  5  rf.,  and  in  Westmoreland 
151  /.  10  s.  8d.;  if  those  fees  were  earned  in  a 
bovoagh,  they  would  be  all  paid  over  to  the 


Chairman — continued. 

superannuation  fund  under  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

1870.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  so  paid  in 
counties  as  well? — I  think  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  they  should  be. 

1871.  Have  you  c<msidered  the  suggestion 
which  was  laid  before  the  Committee  by  another 
witness  on  a  previous  day,  which  was  that  there 
should  be  a  power  in  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
apply  to  the  fund  the  money  received  for  these 
services  of  summonses,  and  execution  of  warrants, 
whenever  the  income  of  a  force  was  not  sufficient 
to  meet  its  disbursements  ? — That  would  meet 
the  difficulty.  It  would  be  only  necessary  when 
the  fund  was  likely  to  become  insolvent  If  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  power  to  apply  those  fees, 
and  the  moieties  of  fines  which  are  now  paid  to 
the  county  rate,  and  the  otJier  parochial  autho 
rities,  the  complaint  which  one  hears  as  to  the 
injustice  of  depriving  the  rates  of  those  fines  and 
fees  would  be  fairly  met  There  is  a  large  sum 
paid  to  the  paroohial  authorities  as  well  as  to  the 
rates. 

1872.  Are  those  oaaee  in  which  the  police  are 
informers  ?  —Yes ;  I  think  if  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  power  to  apply  to  the  superannuation 
fund  all  the  monies  accruing  from  the  services  of 
the  police,  either  as  fees  or  moieties  of  fines,  it 
would  be  a  great  help  to  it,  and  it  would  gs  a 
great  way  to  save  any  call  on  the  rates. 

1873.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
exercise  that  power  when  the  occasion  arose,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  now  to  apply  those 
sums  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a  capital  suffi- 
cient to  meet  future  demands  ? — In  a  county  sudi 
as  Cumberland  or  Westmoreland  it  would  not  be 
required  now,  nor  perhaps  for  years,  but  in  some 
other  counties,  where  the  funds  have  been  in  ex- 
istence for  some  30  years,  and  have  been,  largely 
drawn  on,  they  are  nearly  exhausted,  and  the 
subvention  would  now  be  a  great  help. 

1874.  It  really  comes  to  this,  that  yon  think, 
where  there  is  a  superannuation  fund,  the  capital 
of  that  fund  should  be  protected  from  being  dntwa 
upon? — Most  decidedly. 

1875.  And  that  any  income  over  disbursements 
should  go  to  strengthen  the  capital  fund,  but  that 
should  the  disbursements  exceed  the  income,  then 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  have  the  power  to 
supplement  the  fund  from  those  different  soncoes  ? 
— I  think  that  would  be  a  great  aid  to  the  fund 

1876.  Have  you  foand  m  your  counties  that 
your  pensions,  the  few  that  you  have  had,  have 
been  granted  upon  a  scale  that  satisfies  the  men? 
— Yes,  the  grievances  complained  of  are  not  as 
to  the  scale  of  pensions,  but  the  conditimis  under 
which  they  may  be  granted  One  man  00m- 
plained. 

Mr.  Covper. 

1877.  Is  that  one  man  out  of  three?— Yes;  I 
have  here  a  copy  of  n  letter,  emboyding  a  report 
to  the  last  sessions^  recommending  a  mau  for 
superannuation  :  "  I  regret  to  have  to  report  that 
constable  Greenbank,  \dio  is  stationed  at  Amble- 
side, is  physically  incapable  of  dischargine  his 
duty  ;  he  is  56  years  of  age.  He  has  served  as  a 
constable  in  the  police  of  W^estmoreland  since  its 
establishment  in  1857 ;  he  had  previously  served 
in  the  local  police  for  five  years,  making  23 years' 
service  together ;  but  as  no  superannuation  fund 
wasestabmhed  before  1857,  this  five  years  cannot 

.  be  legally  included  in  the  service  whieh  coufits 

for 
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Mr.  ■0«vtf«r-  continaed. 
for  snpenuimation.  He  bas  always  coadaoted 
himeeii  in  an  exemplary  maimer,  And  discharged 
bis  duties  with  diligence  and  fide^ty,  and  in  con- 
•eideratioa  thereof  I  recommend  that  he  be  granted 
14 ».  per  week,  which  would  be  half  hie  present 
-pay."  There  was  a  very  strong  feeling  in  the 
court  that  he  should  be  allowed  a  higher  rate  of 
pension ;  he  was  at  "Wiadennere  and  Ambleside 
a  great  nMoy  years,  and  was  a  most  efficient  man, 
but  be  had  not  served  20  years ;  and  he  was  under 
40  years  of  age ;  be  became  quite  incapable  of 
doing  his  duty.  The  14  *.  j»er  week  proposed  and 
•granted  was  the  maximum  pension  he  could  re- 
ceive under  the  Act,  although  the  magistrates 
•were  most  desirous  to  give  mm  more.  He  ap- 
plied to  be  superannuated.  Tbe  medical  evidence 
-proved  hie  incapacity.  I  reoommended  him  for 
superannnation,  and  he  expessed  hkneelf  highly 
j^eased  at  receiving  half  his  pay. 

Chairman. 

1876.  Are  you  yourself .  satisfied  with  tbe 
psesent  By«tem  of  pNU^jains  ?—  I  think  that  nothing 
could  be  mors  reasonable  than  the  present  eystem 
«f  «iiabling  men  of  15  and  under  20  years  to 
be  Ai^eiHBnaated  ni  consequence  of  physical 
incapacity,  but  there  is  considerable  dissatisfae- 
tion  among  the  men  of  the  service  generally,  at 
not.beiug  entitled  to  a  anperaimuatioB  allowance 
under  60  yeacs  of  age  vnlees  tbey  are  mentally  or 

E'  ysieally  unfit  to  do  their  u'uty.  It  is  a  well- 
own  fiuit  tbat  th«re  are  .hardly  any  men  in  the 
pnblk  service  who  have  haarder  work  to  discharge 
tiutn   liie   police   have  in  their   ordinary  duty ; 

'  aoeording  to  ijie  present  law,  if  a  man  enters  the 
service,  .say  at  21  years  of  age,  be  would  have  to 

-  serve  39  years,  provided  he  was  able  to  do  bis 

'  duty  mentally  and  physically  before  he  became 
entitled  to  be  recommended  for  a  pension.  I 
belie!v«  that  no  body  of  public  servants  discharge 

;  lihcir  duties  more  loyally  or  efficiently,  and  I 
tluak  that  anything  which  could  be  done  to  im- 
prove their  poiilaon  and  add  to  the  stability  of 
the  force,  is  entitled  to  consideration. 

1879.  There  is  no  absolute  right  to  pension 
now  ? — No,  there  is  not. 

1860.  Do  the  men  in  yonr  force  complain  of 
that  ? — They  have  complained ;  I  have  consulted 
the  officers  and  men,  and  they  have  expressed 
Uiemselves  vvrj  strongly ;  they  look  upon  that  as 
a  grievance. 

1881.  What  is  the  remedy  which  they  suggest 
for  that  giievanoe  ?— Various  suggestions  have 
boen  made,  but  I  think  that  all  uie  reasosiable 
jov  of  the  service  would  be  satiefied  if  they 
«o«ld  become  entitled  to  sBperannnstion  after  25 
years'  service  without  nanmg  the  £^e  at  alL  I 
.think  if  a  man  serves  25  years,  he  has  served  the 
ibfist  part  of  his  Hfe,  and  after  25  years'  service, 
I  t^igk  it  would  be  economy  to  the  public  to 

.  Miperaonuate  him  as  well  as  b^g  to  the  man's 
'Own  benefit,  and  fix  the  good  of  the  service 
genen^y. 

1882.  Yea  believe  that  if  the  fund  were  estafo- 
Jidied  upon  the  principle  that  the  pensions  were 

.  to  b«  drawn  as  amatter  of  ri^ht  after  a  period  of 
service,  which  yon  put  at  25  years,  the  force 
vioald  be  benefited  in  the  way  of  efficiency  ? 
.—I  am  certain  of  it,  for  it  would  be  the 
iuteans  of  atteaetiag  in  the  first  place  a  better 
class  of  men  to  the  8ennes»  and  ch  seouixi^  llie 
iservioes  ^nfin  who  had  been  fi}r  some  vears  in 
ith«  pottoe. .  A.gMat:siMiy,.men.  now  who  come 
a94. 


47Aatrma«— lOOBtinBed.  Mr. 

into  the  police,  find  after ^our  or  five  years'  ,,"1^ 
education  and  training  in  the  service,  that  igi** 
they  are  qualified  to  take  some  better  situa- 
tiosi  in  private  life;  a  ^reat  many  men  have 
left  me  to  take  other .  srtuations  after  four  or 
five  years'  service,  and  when  I  asked  them  the 
reason  they  wished  to  leave  the  police,  they  stated 
generally  that  the  uncertainty  of  getting  a  super- 
annuation allojvnnce  is  so  great,  that  they  feel 
there  is  no  certainty  about  it ;  that  they  wouM 
have  to  serve  fur  so  many  years  bnfore  diey 
would  become  entitled  even  to  recommendation 
fbir  st^ierannnuation,  that  they  would  prefer 
going  into  private  life  where  they  would  have 
more  certainty  of  getting  a  better  livelihood. 

1663.  Do  you  tKink  that  the  question  of  super- 
annuation eiubers  at  all  into  the  mind  of  a  poUoe- 
■man  when  he  is  enlisting?—  Not  so  much  in  the 
first  instanfie  as  after  a  man  has  been  in  the 
seirvice  for  a  year  or  two;  I  believe  a  great  maay 
of  the  more  intelligent  men  when  they  come  into 
the  police  do  cansider  that  part  of  the  question ; 
I  beheve  there  are  aaen  who  enter  the  jpolice 
purely  as  a  matter  of  choice  to  make  a  profession 
of  it,  bat  after  they  b^«n  to  pay  tJieir  weekly 
eontribntions,  would  /no.  doubt  begin  to  think 
more  about  it,  and  would  then  look  very  much 
to  the  advantage  of  superannnation. 

1884.  Has  your  force  changed  rapidly  ? — 1 
have  had  about  25  per  oent.  of  resigaafbons. 

1^5.  Are  ithose  resignations  from  men  who 
have  reoently  joined  the  force,  or  men  who  have 
been  some  years  in  it?— The  majority  of  those 
are  men  under  two  years'  service,  but  others  of 
four:aBd  five  years'  service  leave  me  to  enter  into 
other  situations. 

1866.  And  those  men  ;^ou  believe  would  be 
influenoed  by  a  better  system  of  pensiening  to 
reesain  in  the  service  ? — 1  believe  they  would  ;  I 
have  received  a  very  large  number  of  applksa- 
tions  firom  men  who  are  serving  in  the  idootch 
police  forces  in  Dnrnfriesshire,  Boxburghshire, 
Wigtonsbire,  Aberdeenshire,  (and  other  counties. 
I  lukve  apjpointed  several  df  them,  and  when  I 
oatne  to  ask  their  reasons  for  leaving  the  Scotch 
police,  they  generally  stated  that  their  main 
reason  was  that  there  was  no  superannuation 
fund  in  existence  in  Scotland,  and  that  their 
object  in  coming  into  tbe  English  service  was  to 
secure  sonve  retiring  allowance  when  they  became 
eld  and  unfit  for  service. 

1887.  In  recommending  this  scale  for  retire- 
ment upon  a  fixed  period  of  service,  have  you 
thought  what  scale  of  pension  ^ould  attach  to 
that  period  when  a  ntan  retires  with  25  years' 
service  ? — I  ^nk  a  man  of  50  years  of  age  and 
25  years'  service,  would  be  feirly  dealt  with  if  he 
had  half  bis  pay  granted  to  faim  on  retiring, 
and  after  25  years'  service  and  over  50  years  of 
age  two-'thirds  of  his  pay ;  and  I  think  iJbat  men 
incapacitated  after  15  <and  under  25  years' 
service,  should  be  superannuated  according  to 
the  pitesemt  law,  and  that  incapacitated  men  of 
five,  and  under  15  years'  service,  should  receive 
a  gratuity  equivalent  to  one  mratth's  pay  fi)r 
each  year's  service. 

1888.  It  would  be  an  inducemtent  for  hisa  to 
stay  in  .the  service  after  2^6  years,  if  he  knew 
that  remaining  there  until  he  was  past  50  years 
of  age  would  entitle  faim  to  a  larger  pension  ?-<- 
Yes,  I  would  .reGomukuid  that  the  service  ahofild 
eount  '£rom  %\  years  of  age,  so  that  he  w««ld 

..have  so  olaim  to  sasoMiniuMtlon  juxder  46  years 
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11  Mar      of  age,  unless  he  had  become  physically  or  mentally 
1875.        incapacitated. 

1889.  I  understand  you  to  say  from  that,  that 
you  would  fix  a  limit,  even  if  you  eulisted  a  man 
at  a  younger  age,  at  which  he  should  begin 
counting  service  for  superannuation? — I  think  the 
superannuation  service  should  begin  to  count  from 
the  age  of  21. 

1890.  Have  you  considered  the  point  of  whe- 
ther there  should  be  in  this  scale  of  pensions  a 
maximum  and  a  minimum  rate  between  which 
the  magistrates  might  have  discretion,  so  that 
when  you  recommended  a  man  after  25  years' 
service  as  a  good  conduct  man,  he  would  get 
the  maximum,  but  that  there  should  be  the 
power  of  marking  their  sense  of  good  conduct  by 
leaving  a  discretion  to  the  magistrate  to  diminish 
the  pension  within  a  certain  limit? — I  consider  that 
Buch  an  arrangement  would  have  a  most  excellent 
effect,  because  it  would  enable  the  magistrates  to 
reward  a  man  who  was  a  superior  and  more  effi- 
cient and  more  zealous  man  than,  perhaps,  others 
might  be  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  upon  a  certiun 
service,  say  20  years,  there  is  a  reluctance  to 
remove  a  man  from  the  service,  because  he  has 
established  a  sort  of  vested  interest  in  the  fund, 
and  holding  out  an  inducement  such  as  you  men- 
tion would  have  the  eiFect  of  stimulating  men  to 
continued  efficiency,  zeal,  and  energy. 

1891.  I  wish  to  ask  with  regard  to  the  rate  of 
pension,  would  you  give  a  man  a  rate  of  pension 
according  to  the  rank  in  which  he  was  at  the  time 
he  had  completed  his  25  years'  service,  or  would 
you  make  mm,  as  now,  serve  a  certain  number  of 
years  in  a  particular  rank  before  he  could  take 
pension  upon  the  pay  of  that  rank  ? — I  think  that 
a  superintendent,  inspector,  or  serjeant  should 
be  a  certain  number  of  years  in  that  rank  before 
he  was  entitled  to  retire  upon  a  pension,  calculated 
at  the  pay  which  he  received  in  that  rank. 

1892.  Even  though  he  had  arrived  at  the  term 
of  25  years'  service  ?— I  think  there  should  be 
Bome  regulation  to  that  efiect. 

1893.  What  limit  would  you  fix ;  would  you 
fix  the  present  limit  of  three  years  ? — I  think  five 
years  for  the  higher  ranks,  and  three  years  for  a 
Serjeant 

1894.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  has  served 
pretty  nearly  his  full  time  when  he  has  served  25 
years,  as  far  as  efficiency  is  concerned  ? — ^I  think  if 
a  man  in  the  ranks  has  done  police  work  for  25 
years  there  is  very  little  left  'm  him ;  but  with 
superintendents  or  inspectors  many  of  them  are 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  all  the  necessary  quali- 
fications at  45  or  50  years  of  age. 

1895.  Are  you  not  afraid  that  what  you  have 
suggested  about  the  length  of  the  term  of  service 
in  a  particular  rank,  say  five  years,  might  be  an 
inducement  to  a  man  to  stop  on  in  the  ranks,  al- 
though he  might  be  inefficient,  in  order  to  get 
-the  retiring  pay  of  that  rank? — It  might;  But 
if  superannuation  coold  be  granted  to  men  or 
officers  after  certain  services,  regardless  of  the 
60  years  limit  as  to  age,  such  a  contingency 
would  be  met. 

1896.  But  the  same  feeling  would  weigh  upon 
the  part  of  the  officer  which  you  have  just  named, 
namely,  the  dislike  to  discharging  a  man  who  was 
almost  entitled  to  pension  ? — No  one  would  like 
to  discharge  a  man  after  a  certain  number  of 

Eears  service  without  some  pension,  but  if  the 
m  enabled  a  man  to  be  pensioned  regardless  of 
a^e,  and  so  forth,  and  provided  he  was  otherwise 


CAairOTrtu— continued, 
entitled  to  retire,  it  might  be  better  for  the 
public  and  the  man  himself,  and  the  interests  of 
the  service,  that  he  should  be  superannuated ;  and 
with  the  alterations  suggested  this  could  be  the 
more  easily  done,  without  any  feeling  of  c(»n- 
punction  as  to  doing  injustice  to  the  man  or  the 
service. 

1897.  Have  you  thought  of  the  question  which 
has  been  stated  as  a  grievance  by  some  of  the 
police,  that  they  cannot  carry  their  full  period  of 
service  with  them  into  other  forces? — I  think 
where  a  man  is  promoted  from  one  force  to 
another  he  should  carry  his  full  service  with  him. 
I  think  after  a  man  leaves  Cumberland  to  go  into 
Yorkshire  to  take  the  rank  of  superintendent  or 
inspector,  he  should  take  his  full  service  witJi 
him ;  but  I  think  that  if  a  man  resigns  in  Cum- 
berland to  go  into  another  county  he  should  for- 
feit all  his  service.  At  present  it  is  only  one- 
half  his  service  that  he  can  count,  and  that  only 
after  seven  years,  but  I  think  if  he  was  a  good 
man,  and  had  served  some  years  in  the  county, 
and  was  deserving  of  promotion,  he  should  take 
all  his  service  with  him. 

1898.  But  as  long  as  he  was  promoted  for  the 
public  good,  with  the  consent  of  the  authcrifies, 
he  should  carry  the  whole  of  his  service? — ^I 
think  so. 

1899.  How  would  you  propose  that  the  pension 
arising  from  the  length  of  service  should  be  paid ; 
should  the  whole  pension  be  paid  by  the  force 
accepting  his  services,  or  how  would  you  arrange 
it? — I  think  that  the  county  which  had  his  ser^ 
vices  for  five  or  seven  years,  or  any  time  after  a 
certain  period,  should  pay  in  proportion  towards 
his  superannuation,  and  that  then  the  county 
where  he  was  superannuated  should  pay  in  pro- 
portion for  the  number  of  years  that  he  had 
served  in  the  county. 

1900.  You  would  divide  his  pension  when  it 
came  to  be  claimed  between  the  two  forces  who 
have  employed  him  ? — I  think  that  that  would 
prevent  any  grumbling  or  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  anybody. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

1901.  But  the  superannuation  fund  is  a  private 
fund? — So  long  as  it  is  solvent,  but  when  it 
becomes  insolvent,  it  falls  upon  the  rates,  so  that 
the  ratepayers  look  upoa  it  as  a  ratepayer's  ques- 
tion. 

Chairman. 

1902.  Have  you  heard  in  your  force  complaints 
with  regard  to  another  point  which  has  been 
submitted  to  us,  and  that  is  that  the  childr  A  of 
officers  dying  in  harness,  as  I  may  call  it,  widi- 
out  leaving  widows,  are  not  entitled  to  take  the 
gratuity  in  the  same  way  as  the  widows  could 
have  done  ? — Yes ;  it  is  one  point  I  made  a  note 
of  to  draw  your  attention  to.  I  think  in  any  case 
where  a  man  dies  as  a  widower,  leaving  children, 
that  the  gratuity  which  the  widow  may  receive 
under  the  20th  section  of  22nd  &  23rd  Vict, 
c.  32,  should  be  paid  to  the  children ;  and  1  think 
in  a  case  where  a  pensioner  died  within  12  months 
after  being  pensioned,  that  a  like  gratuity  diould 
be  paid  to  the  widow  or  children. 

1903.  Would  you  make  that  gratuity  to  the 
children  unlimited,  or  would  you  fix  any  limit  to 
it? — It  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  at  what  age 
the  gratuity  should  not  be  paid. 

1904.  It  has  been  recommended  that  children 
under  16  years  should  be  entitled  to  claim  it  as  if 
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there  waa  a  widow,  who  would  be  paid  under  the 
section ;  but  you  think  it  would  be  better  not  to 
fix  anj  limit  ? — I  think  it  should  be  left  to  the 
magistrates ;  it  is  entirely  in  their  option  to  grant 
a  gratuity  ;  I,  as  chief  constable,  would  ask  the 
quarter  sessions  to  grant  a  gratuity,  they  would 
take  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances.  If 
the  children  were  grown  up  and  able  to  take  care 
of  tliemselves,  there  would  be  no  caee  to  bring 
before  the  court ;  but  a  case  might  happen  of  a 
young  man  or  woman,  who  might  be  over  16 
years  of  age  but  in  delicate  health,  and  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  power  to  assist  them  a  little. 

1905.  Have  you  any  boroughs  with  small  sepa- 
rate forces  in  your  county  ? — Kendal  and  Car- 
lisle. 

1906.  Are  those  boroughs  with  large  forces, 
or  small  ones? — Kendal  has  a  force  of  13,  and 
Carlisle  of  about  35  men. 

1907.  <Have  you  considered,  with  regard  to  this 
superannuation  question,  the  possibility  of  carry- 
ing on  and  maintaining  a  superannuation  fund, 
dealing  with  a  force  so  small  as  the  Kendal  one  ? 
— There  is  no  doubt  that  the  smaller  the  force 
the  greater  the  diflBculty. 

1908.  Have  you  thought  of  any  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  small  forces  of  that  kind  in  a  scheme  for 
superannuation  ? — I  think  that  in  small  forces  the 
law  regulating  the  question  should  apply. 

1909.  Do  you  believe  that  -by  applying  the 
penalties  and  the  services  which  the  police  earn, 
you  could  make  a  small' fund  self-supporting? — 
It  depends  so  very  much  upon  the  liability  which 
the  fund  would  in  a  certain  number  of  years 
become  subject  to.  The  smaller  the  place  the 
smaller  the  number  of  men,  and  the  more  frequent 
the  changes  generally. 

1910.  What  is  the  rate  of  pay  of  your  force  ? 
— From  22  s.  9  d.  to  28  *.  for  constables,  per 
week. 

1911.  What  comparison  does  that  bear  to  the 
rate  of  the  district;  is  it  above  or  below  ? — It  is 
the  wage  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  North- 
umberland, the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  Lan- 
cashire, and  Durham  ;  those  are  all  substantially 
on  the  same  footing. 

1912.  And  compared  with  the  wage  of  the 
population  around  ?  —  Relatively  it  is  a  fair 
average,  about  4  «.  a  day ;  y^u  cannot  get  la- 
bouring men  in  Cumberland  for  less  than  3  a.  6d. 
or  4  5.  a  day,  but  it  is  very  much  below  that  of 
the  mining  population. 

1913.  Then  practically  your  police  pay  is 
below  the  wage  of  the  surrounding  district  ? — 
X)f  the  mining  portion  of  the  population,  but 
it  is  not  below  the  pay  of  the  agricultural 
labourers. 

1914.  Not  when  they  enter  at  22  s.  9  rf.  a 
week  ? — It  would  be  at  the  beginning ;  but  when 
a  man  got  to  4  «.  a  day,  he  would  be  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  good  average  pay. 

1915.  Have  you,  in  consequence  of  that  rate 
of  wage,  found  any  difficulty  in  recruiting  your 
men? — I  have  found  some  difficulty  in  getting 
good  quality,  but  not  in  c[uantity.  Supe- 
rior men  are  now  so  much  m  demand  in  the 
manufacturing  towns,  and  there  are  so  many 
sources  of  employment  opened  up  to  good  men, 
that  the  class  of  men  is  dilFerent  from  what  it 
formerly  waa.  Fifteen  years  ago  or  so,  I  used 
to  get  a  great  many  sons  of  the  small  yeomanry, 
of  which  there  are  many  still  in  Cumberland ;  a 
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^eat  many  of  those  men  have  got  on  exceed- 
ingly well  in  Liverpool  and  Mancliester  and 
other  places ;  men  of  this  stamp  have  left  me  to 
take  other  situations,  and  one  of  the  reasons  they 
alleged  for  leaving  was  the  uncertainty  of  getting 
superannuation  even  after  long  service. 

1916.  One  of  your  reasons  for  recommending 
that  there  should  be  a  fixed  scale  for  giving  a 
man  that  certainty  is,  that  you  believe  it  would 
bring  back  to  you  a  recruit  who  is  a  much  better 

Sublic  servant  than  the  men  whom  you  are  now 
riven  to  accept  ? — That  is  entirely  the  reason  for 
making  the  recommendation  which  I  have  done, 
and  also  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  service,  and 
to  the  public  interest.  T  think  that  the  more 
efficient  you  make  the  police,  the  better  il^  would 
be  for  the  public.  I  think  it  is  a  most  important 
thing  to  have  intelligent  men,  men  of  discretion 
and  judgment  in  the  police.  The  police  have  to 
decide  upon  matters  of  law,  whether  it  is  legal  or 
illegal  t^o  do  certain  things  ;  and  an  ignorant  man 
may  act  illegally ;  he  may  interfere  injudiciously, 
and  cause  considerable  dissatisfaction.  In  short, 
a  policeman  is  expected  by  the  public  to  be  a 
man  of  a  fair  share  of  education,  to  be  possessed 
of  good  common  sense,  be  able  to  evince  great 
discretion  and  judgment  in  the  discharge  of  very 
responsible  and  onerous  public  duties,  to  be  able 
to  discriminate  between  the  various  complaints 
thataremadetohimby  people  who  feel  aggrieved, 
and  who  resort  to  the  police  for  advice  and  pro- 
tection ;  he  must  be  able  to  give  evidence  in  courts 
of  justice,  with  clearness,  fairness,  and  intelli- 
gence ;  and  he  must  be  a  man  of  general  good 
character  and  exemplary  conduct,  and  be  in  every 
respect  trustworthy.  I  think  that  for  these 
reasons  it  would  be  beneficial  for  the  public 
interest,  as  well  as  for  the  efficiency  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  police, 
that  they  should  have  some  amelioration  granted 
in  connection  with  the  superannuation  question. 

1917.  There  is  another  point  which  I  should 
have  asked  you  in  the  earlier  part  of  your 
examination;  that  is,  how  your  accumulated 
fund  of  capital  is  invested  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  ? — There  is  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  lent  to  the  county,  on  the  security  of  the 
rates,  for  which  we  receive  4  per  cent.,  and 
there  is  a  standing  order  of  the  quarter  sessions 
that,  when  the  fund  has  accumulated  to  500  /.  it 
shaU  be  invested  in  the  funds  at  3  per  cent. 

1918.  You  have  only  a  temporary  fund  which 
gives  you  4  per  cent.,  and  your  main  fund  is 
invested  in  consols  ? — That  is  so. 

1919.  Have  you  any  other  point  that  you 
would  like  to  mention  to  the  Committee  ? — I  think 
a  man  dismissed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  should 
forfeit  his  claim  to  superannuation,  and  I  would 
also  recommend  that  the  conditions  that  are  set 
out  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Fund  Super- 
annuation arrangements  should  be  extended  to  the 
police  generally ;  I  think  that  you  should  have 
some  security  after  you  superannuate  a  man,  that 
he  should  prove  himself  deserving  of  a  continu- 
ance of  the  superannuation  after  he  leaves  the 
service. 

1920.  That  raises  a  question  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  ;  would  you  in  all  cases  of  short  service, 
when  there  were  pensions  granted  upon  a  medicfd 
certificate,  recommend  that  a  man  should  be 
obliged  to  report  himself  after  a  certain  period  in 
orler  to  get  a  renewal  or  continuance  of  his 

K  pension. 
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,  ,~Tjr        pension,  or  be  brought  back  to  the  service  if  he 
g    *y      should    recover  ? —  1    would    recommend    most 
stroi^ly  that  he  should  report  himself  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  purposes  you  mention. 

1921.  I  understand  also  that  you  think  that 
the  rules  which  regulate  the  granting  of  those 
pensions  in  the  force  you  mention,  namely,  that 
a. man  should  be  subject  to  forfeit  his  pension  on 
certain  conditions,  should  apply  also  generally  ? — 
1  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to 
the  service.  Many  of  those  men  even  after 
being  superannuated  might  be  of  considerable 
service  to  the  police  in  obtaining  information  and 
in  assisting  them  generally. 

1922.  As  I  understand,  those  r^ulations  are 
that  a  man  shall  render  assistance  when  called 
upon,  and  that  he  shall .  not  forfeit  his  good 
character  by  conviction  or  otherwise  ? — Those 
are  the  conditions ;  there  are  also  others  relating 
to  the  forfeiture  of  pension  in  the  37  &  38  Vict, 
c.  80,  the  Irish  Constabulary  Act,  which  was 
passed  last  year. 

1923.  The  Irish  constabularj-  as  well  as  the 
metropolitan  police  have  those  conditions  attached 
to  their  scales? — They  have,  and  I  beUeve  it 
would  be  a  very  great  benefit  if  they  were 
extended  to  the  police  generally.  There  is  another 
point  I  beg  to  mention  with  regard  to  the  claims 
of  a  man  who  had  spent  a  great  portion  of  his 
time  in  Cumberland ;  if  he  had  served  three  or 
four  years  in  Cumberland  and  was  removed  into 
Westmoreland, the  existing  law  does  not  give  him 
any  claim  on  account  of  that  service ;  no  doubt 
some  mutual  arrangement  might  be  entered  into, 
but  there  is  no  law  to  authorise  any  an-angement 
which  would  give  a  man  a  right  to  count  service 
in  Cumberland,  if  he  had  served  in  Westmore- 
land. 

1924.  That  was  what  I  asked  you  about  prin- 
cipally, when  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it 
ought  1o  be  extended  to  them  on  promotion  ? — 
Yes.  Generally,  I  think,  men  in  promotion  should 
carry  all  their  services  with  them  ;  but  I  think 
that  in  tuo  coimties  which  are  amalgamated  the 
service  should  count  on  removal  as  well  as  pro- 
motion. 

1925.  Wherever  a  nounty  amalgamates  Its 
forces  with  another  coimty,  you  think  those 
forces  should  be  treated  as  one  county  for  super- 
annuation purposes  ? — Yes,  I  do ;  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  that  the  smaller  county 
should  have  the  best  men.  As  a  matter  of  eco- 
nomy and  efficiency  it  has  been  fonnd  to  work 
most  advantageously,  having  the  two  counties 
united  ;  Cumberland,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  depot 
for  Westmoreland,  and  the  men  sent  into  the 
latter  county  are  generally  firsUclass  men  both 
in  pay  and  qualifications 

1926.  You  would  go  beyond  your  previous  ex- 
ceptions, and  say  that  in  that  case  the  men  should 
carry  their  service  generally  ? — Yes,  from  one 
county  to  the  other,  not  only  en  promotion  but 
removal. 

1927.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  would 
wish  to  submit  to  the  Cooomittee  ? — I  think  that 
in  a  case  of  a  man  being  killed  in  actual  duty  in 
a  riot,  or  by  burglars,  any  pension  or  gratuity 
given  in  such  a  case  should  fall  up<»i  the  rates 
asA  not  upon  the  fund. 

1928.  You  think  that  that  should  be  treated  as 
a  special  case? — I  think  so;  I  have  a  list  of 
the   various  Acts  of  Parliament  under   which 
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moieties  of  penalties  have  been  paid  to  the  pa- 
rochial bodies  and  to  the  county  rates,  if  the  Com- 
mittee will  allow  me  to  hand  it  in  {the  same  uMt 
handed  in).  I  have  also  reports  in  the  few  cases 
of  superannuation  we  have  had. 

1929.  In  which  you  state  the   reasons  upon 
which  you  have  made  your  reoommendations  ?~ 
Yes. 

1930.  Will  you  hand  that  in  ?— I  will  {tfte  same 
was  handed  in). 

Colonel  Dyott. 

1931.  You  say  that  in  the  Scotch  counties  they 
have  no  superannuation  fund  ? — None. 

1932.  And   you  have  had  several  men  from 
them,  I  think? — Yes,  several  first-rate  men. 

1933.  What  is  the  difference  of  pay  between 
your  force  and  the  forces  from  which  they  come  ? 
— If  you  take  into  account  the  cost  of  provisions 
in  Scotland  and  in  Cumberland,  and  the  house ' 
rent,  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  pay.  In 
Scotland  the  police  constables  generally  receive 
houses  rent  free  to  live  in ;  that  represents  on  an 
average  2  s  ,  and  in  many  of  those  counties  pro- 
visions are  cheaper. 

1934.  If  I  understand  you,  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  the  Scotch  counties  amount  to  very  nearly 
the  same  thing  as  with  you? — Practically, taking 
everything  into  account,  there  is  very  little 
difference. 

1935.  Then  tlie  attraction  in  your  opinion 
would  be  the  superannuation  retJrement,  that  in 
your  case  they  would  have,  but  not  in  Scotland  ? 
— In  almost  every  instance  where  men  have 
come  to  me  they  have  given  that  as  the  reason  for 
changing,  some  of  those  are  men  of  four  or  five 
years'  service.  Three  weeks  ago  a  man  who  had 
served  five  years  in  Dumfriesshire,  came  to  me 
without  a  blot  upon  his  character,  and  as  smart 
and  intelligent  a  man  as  you  could  meet  with ;  he 
gave  as  his  reason  for  giving  up  his  five  years' 
service  and  coming  into  the  English  service,  the 
fact  that  we  have  superannuation  and  they  have 
none. 

1936.  Then,  in  fact,  it  is  a  direct  decrease  of 
pay,  because  when  they  come  to  you  they  have 
their  pay  stopped  to  contribute  to  the  super- 
annuation fund  ? — Yes,  but  they  cheerfully  con- 
tribute to  the  fund.  I  have  never  known  any 
man  complain  of  it. 

1937.  Does  not  it  come  to  this,  that  they  pre- 
fer a  certain  prospect  of  superannuation  now  with 
a  less  rate  of  dally  pay,  to  a  higher  rate  of  pay 
without  that  prospect  ? — Yes,  they  prefer  invest- 
ing for  the  future,  it  Influences  men ;  they  say 
that  when  we  are  old  or  unable  to  work,  or  to 
obtain  a  livelihood,  we  have  something  to  keep 
us  out  of  the  workhouse,  that  is  what  I  find  in- 
fluences those  men  very  much. 

1938.  That  is  your  opinion  that  the  men  would 
prefer  a  less  rate  of  dafly  pay  with  the  certainty 
of  superannuation  ? — That  is  so.  I  think,  more- 
over. It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  there  was 
uniformity  in  certain  districts,  both  In  pay  and 
grades. 

Chairman. 

1939.  I  think  you  are  rather  travelling  out  of 
the  superannuation  question? — I  thought  it  would 
apply  to  that  question,  that  the  superannuatioD 
tulowance  should  be  uniform,  and  in  order  that 
it  should  be  uniform,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
there  should  be  uniformity  of  pay  and  grades. 

1940.  You 
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1940.  You  also  mentioned  that  the  rate  of 
agricultural  labourers  in  Cumberland  was  3«.  6<f. 
or  4  «.  a  day  ? — ^It  is  now  3«.  6<f.  or  4  «.  a  day  ; 
jon  cannot  get  good  men  under. 

1941.  Is  that  in  the  rural  district  ? — I  inquired 
the  other  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Weatherall, 
which  is  purely  rural,  and  1  was  told  they  could 
not  get  men  for  less  than  3<.  6  ci.  or  4  s.  a  day. 

Mr.  Leeman. 

194^.  How  many  pensioners  did  you  state  that 
you  have  ? — We  had  four,  but  one  is  dead ;  there 
were  two  in  September  last;  one  has  been  added 
rince ;  those  men  were  all  men  of  service  under 
•20  years,  who  were  physically  incapable  of  doing 
their  duty,  and  they  were  superannuated  in  con- 
sequence of  their  physical  incapacity. 

1943.  Am  I  right  in  understanding  that  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  constitution  of  the  force 
you  have  only  had  four  pensioners  ? — Yes. 

1944.  At  this  moment  you  have  only  three  ? — 
Yes. 

1945.  Do  you  propose  that  the  whole  of  the 
penalties  should  go  to  the  superannuation  fund  ? 
— I  do  in  all  cases  where  the  police  lay  informa- 
tions, or  appear  as  prosecutors. 

1946.  The  amount  of  the  penalties  in  Cumber- 
land last  year  was  1,326/.  10 «.  10</.?— The 
penalties  in  the  cases  of  drunkenness  in  Cumber- 
land where  the  police  laid  information  was  1,326/. 
10  ».  10  d. 

1 947.  What  was  the  amount  in  Westmoreland  ? 
—£.269.  ll».  5rf. 

1948'.  That  would  have  given  you  1,600/.?— 
Yes. 

1949.  That  you  would  propose  should  now  be 
paid  to  the  superannuation  fund  ? — I  recommend 
that  most  strongly  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee, 

1950.  About  what  has  been  the  amount  that 
you  have  paid,  or  which  has  been  disbursed  out 
of  the  superannuation  fund  from  the  beginning  ? 
— The  total  disbursements  for  gratuities  and  pen- 
sions have  been,  I  should  think,  about  1,000/.;  I 
do  not  think  they  have  exceeded  )  ,000  /.,  but  I 
have  not  the  figures  with  me. 

1951.  Your  force,  as  I  understand,  was  estab- 
lished in  1857  ? — In  January  1857. 

1952.  And  the  fund  has  accumulated  now, 
after  disbursing  1,000  /.,  to  the  sum  of  11,236  /.  ?— 
Yes. 

1953.  The  total  disbursements  you  made  last 
year  were  how  much,  taking  the  two  counties 
together? — The  total  disbursements  made  last 
year  were  179  /.  16  *.  8  d. 

1954.  About  what  did  you  receive  last  year 
from  the  allowances  of  2  per  cent.  ?— £  214  12 1. 

1955.  So  that  in  the  last  year  the  contributions 
would  more  than  exceed  your  pennons  and  gra- 
toildes?— Last  year  ihe  contributions  exceeded 
the  disbursements. 

1956.  You  see  no  reason  to  alter  the  rate  of 
the  contributions  ? — I  think  that  if  a  man  pays 
2  per  cent  of  his  pay,  it  is  a  very  fair  contribution 
to  the  fund.  Then  you  must  take  into  account 
also  what  accrues  m>m  the  men's  services  as 
moieties  of  fines.  Formerly  in  old  times,  before 
tiie  police  were  established,  informers  used  to 
receive  half  the  fines,  and  it  was  considered  that 
the  old  constables  looked  upon  that  as  an  induce- 
ment for  detecting  ofBenders ;  now  instead  of  giv- 
ing that  to  the  pouce  it  goes  to  the  fund,  so  niat 
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really  the  men  feel  that  they  have,  in  a  certain         — ~r 
sense,  a  vested  interest  in  it;  the  better  the  fund,       '  '„     ^ 
I  think,  the  more  security  there  is  for  a  man  to         *  '^^* 
receive  his  superannuation. 

1957.  But  you  have  no  difficulty  with  refer- 
ence to  the  security  in  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland? — Not  at  present. 

1958.  At  present  you  have  none? — No,  ije 
have  UMie  at  present,  but  you  must  remember 
that  the  fund  has  not  come  into  full  swing,  as  it 
were ;  we  are  only  20  years  old. 

1959.  I  am  coming  to  to  that  in  a  moment 
Out  of  the  number  of  men  you  now  have  in  the 
force,  you  have  22  men  who  have  been  in  the 
force  from  15  to  20  years  ? — Yes. 

J  960.  According  to  the  plan  you  have  been 
laying  down  this  morning,  there  would  be  several 
years  before  they  wou.d  come  to  the  25  years' 
service,  entitling  them  to  pension  ? — Yes,  most 
of  them  have  served  about  17  years,  and  they 
would  have  about  eight  years  to  serve. 

1961.  It  would  be  eight  years  before  those 
new  men  would  come  to  pension  upon  your  plan  of 
25  years?— Yes. 

1962.  You  have  44  men  who  have  been  in  the 
force  only  from  5  to  15  years  ? — Yes. 

1963.  They  would  be  a  considerable  time 
before  they  would  come  upon  your  plan  of  25 
years'  service,  into  the  receipt  of  pension? — Of 
course  they  would  be  several  years. 

1964.  You  have  told  the  Committee  that  you 
received  214/.  12  s.  last  year  from  the  con- 
tributions of  the  men  ? — Yes. 

1965.  And  you  would  add  1,326/.,  assuming 
the  penalties  to  amount  to  that,  to  the  fund  for 
this  present  year  ? — Yes,  I  would,  certainly. 

1966.  And  you  would  go  on  adding  that  in 
future  years  ? — Yes. 

1967.  What  is  the  interest  you  get  now  upon 
your  funded  11,236 /.?— The  bulk  of  it  is  in- 
vested in  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols ;  a  large 
portion  of  it  is  lent  to  the  county  at  4  per  cent. 

1968.  So  that  you  get  about  350/.  for  the  in- 
terest upon  the  present  accumulated  fund? — 
About  300/. 

1969.  So  that  you  would  have  to  add  to  your 
11,236/.  in  those  eight  years  the  249/.;  you 
would  have  the  1,320  /.,  and  you  would  have  the 
350  /.,  the  interest  upon  your  present  accumula- 

■  tion  ?— Yes. 

1970.  You  would  then  have  got  very  nearly 
2,000  /.  a  year  to  add  ? — It  would  be  so  as 
regards  last  year,  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  it 
will  be  so  as  regards  future  years. 

1971.  You  have  told  the  Committee  that  crime 
varies,  but  you  would  have,  would  you  not,  an 
approximation  to  2,000  /.  a  year  ? — No  doubt. 

1972.  In  truth  the  accumulation  during  last 
year  has  run  up  about  1,.''>00/.? — Yes. 

1973.  At  what  time  would  you  propose  to  stop 
that  state  of  things  ? — I  think  that  after  the  force 
had  been  in  existence  25  or  30  years,  you  would 
find  that  the  revenue,  even  with  tbe  additions 
that  I  have  suggested,  would  hardly  meet  the  ex- 
penditure; I  believe  that  if  you  had  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  pension  as  an  inducement  for  men  to 
stay  in  the  service,  you  would  have  a  verv  much 
larger  proportion  of  men  who  would  become 
entitled  to  superannuation. 

1974.  That  is  clear ;  we  need  not  argue  that? 
— But  I  want  to  show  that  if  we  had  a  certainty 
of  pension,  and  a  right,  as  it  were,  to  a  pension 
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11  May     *o'  25  years'  service,  regardless  of  age,  I  believe 
1875.       that  instead  of  having  22  men  we  should  have 

had  about  40  or  50  men  of  from  15  to  20  years' 

service. 

1975.  But  you  are  now  dealing  with  a  period 
of  at  least  10  years  forward? — No,  eight  years. 

1976.  You  would  propose  to  go  on  accumu- 
lating, and  if  you  have  looked  at  the  figures,  as  I 
assume,  from  what  you  have  said,  you  nave  done, 
you  would  be  accumulating  for  the  next  eight 
years  at  a  greater  ratio  than  2,000 1,  a  year,  as- 
suming the  amount  of  crime  to  be  the  same  ? — 
Yes ;  assuming  all  things  to  go  on  as  they  are  now 
going  on. 

.  1977.  As  your  fund  accumulated  your  interest 
would  accumulate  also? — Yes,  of  course  it 
would. 

1978.  You  say  that  at  present  the  county  rate 
gets  the  1,320  /.  ? — The  county  rate  and  the 
police  rate. 

1979.  The  county  and  other  rates  are  relieved 
at  present  to  that  extent  ? — Practically  the  county 
gets  that  relief. 

1980.  The  present  ratepayers  are  relieved  in 
the  levying  of  their  county  and  police  rates  by 
that  1,320  /.,  or  so  much  of  it  as  at  present 
remains  in  their  hands  ? — They  derive  a  certain 
relief,  certainly.  * 

1981.  It  gO(ES  into  the  common  county  purse, 
and  to  that  extent  is  in  relief  of  the  county  rate  ? 
— If  vou  gave  to  the  fund  now  that  which  goes 
in  relief  of  the  county  or  local  rates,  it  would  pro- 
tect the  rates  in  future  years  from  what  would 
fall  upon  them. 

1982.  I  want  to  see  how  you  would  propose 
that  the  present  ratepayers  should  be  contri- 
buting (because  that  is  the  practical  effect  of 
your  proposition^  in  relief  of  the  ratepayer  eight 
years  hence  ? — Pardon  me,  I  think,  I  make  the 
suggestion  in  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers, 
because  if  you  will  allow  me  to  explain,  I  believe 
the  suggestion  I  made  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  fund  and  insuring  its  stability  would 
practically  tend  to  be  entirely  in  the  interest  of 
the  ratepayers,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  the  more 
eflSciept  you  make  your  police  the  more  economical 
it  will  be  for  the  ratepayers  of  the  present  day 
in  not  having  to  pay  the  cost  of  prosecuting  the 
offenders  who  commit  a  great  many  crimes  that 
would  no  doubt  be  prevented  by  making  the 
])olice  thoroughly  efficient. 

1983.  What  I  want  you  to  look  at  is  this,  that 
at  present  your  proposition  is  to  take  out  of  the 
common  purise  of  the  county  1,326  /.  a  year  for  a 
period  until  your  men  shall  come  into  the  receipt 
of  a  larger  portion  of  the  superannuation  fund ; 
is  that  your  proposition  ? — That  is  so,  and  with 
the  permission  of  the  Committee  I  would  bfi"  to 
give  my  reason  for  making  the  proposition.  The 
police  generally  consider  that  their  services  en- 
title them  to  a  claim  to  those  fees;  the  law  already 
directs  that  the  fees  earned  by  the  service  of  the 
police  in  boroughs,  shall  be  paid  to  the  fund,  and 
rf  there  is  any  good  reason  why  that  should  be 
done  in  boroughs,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not 
be  so  in  counties ;  I  think  the  feeling  of  the  police 
now  is  (it  certainly  is  in  boroughs),  that  when 
men  get  up  to  a  certain  age  they  run  the  risk  of 
being  discharged.  The  men  feel  that  the  claim 
falling  upon  the  rates  would  hazard  their  con- 
tinuance in  the  service ;  and  if  a  fund,  which 
practically  would  be  self-supporting,  could  be 
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accumulated  by  any  means,  tbey  would  be  pro- 
tected from  the  risk  they  now  run,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  efficiency,  intelligence,  and  sta^ 
bility  of  the  police  would  be  the  more  effectually 
secured. 

1984.  I  was  dealing  entirely  with  counties, 
and  the  evidence  which  you  have  given  to  the 
Committee  was  with  regard  to  boroughs.  You 
are  aware  that  in  counties,  supposing  the  super- 
annuation to  be  deficient,  the  county  rate  must 
make  it  up  ? — I  am  aware  that  the  law  directs 
that  it  shall  be  so.  In  speaking  of  boroughs,  I 
am  enabled  to  do  so  from  my  experience  while  in 
command  of  the  police  of  Norwich  and  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

1985.  I  wish  to  ask  you  another  question; 
that  being  so,  I  want  to  understand  at  what 
period  it  is  that  in  Cumberland  you  would  stop 
those  contributions  out  of  the  common  stock  to 
the  police  fund,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  rate- 
payers are  always  bound  to  contribute  to  any 
deficiency  there  may  be  in  the  superannuation 
fund  ? — The  authorities  are  not  bound  by  law  to 
superannuate  now;  if  a  deficiency  arose,  the  rate- 
payers would  have  to  pay,  but  they  would  do  so 
very  reluctantly,  I  believe. 

1986.  But  is  it  not  palpable  that  those  wosld 
be  the  ratepayers  of  a  very  remote  period, 
beyond  eight  years  ? — I  make  my  suggestion  in 
the  interest  of  the  present  ratepayers. 

1987.  Is  it  not  clear  upon  the  figures  which 
you  have  given  us,  that  it  must  be  the  ratepayers 
beyond  the  eight  years  who  would  be  called  upon 
to  contribute  ? — I  believe  no  claim  could  fall 
upon  the  ratepayers  within  eight  years.  I  be- 
lieve our  present  fund  is  sufficient  for  eight 
years  or  longer. 

1988.  You  would  go  on  for  eight  years  taking 
2,000  /.  a  year  from  the  present  ratepayers, 
which  would  otiierwise  go  to  the  relief  of  the 
county  rates?— It  might  be  a  sort  of  process  of 
taking  it  out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  into 
the  other.  The  present  ratepayers,  I  contend, 
would  have  the  advantage  of  a  more  efficient 
police.  I  think,  as  I  said  before,  that  whatever 
plan  operates  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
police  is  a  matter  of  economy  and  great  import- 
ance to  the  present  ratepayers.  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied that  the  more  crime  you  prevent  the  more 
money  you  save;  and  the  more  efficient  your 
police  are  the  more  likely  they  will  be  to  prevent 
crime;  look  at  the  exhausted  condition  of  the 
funds  in  counties  where  they  are  now  paying, 
after  an  existence  of  30  or  35  years ;  look  at  the 
metropolitan  police  force,  where  the  ratepayers 
have  had  to  pay  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
62,000  I,  I  am  told  last  year,  as  a  subvention  to 
tbe  superannuation  fund;  in  many  places  the 
fund  has  become  practically  exhausted.  In  about 
30  years  from  the  establishment  of  a  fund,  the 
expenditure  must,  under  the  existing  plan,  greatly 
exceed  the  income.  Obviously  the  constable  must 
be  outrun  when  that  is  the  case,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  wise  to,  if  possible,  guard  against  such 
a  contingency. 

1 989.  It  is  a  plethora  with  you  ? — I  am  speak- 
ing in  the  interest  of  the  police  and  the  tax- 
payers ;  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  whatever  can 
be  done  to  improve  the  police  will  be  a  matter  of 
economy  to  the  ratepayers  in  the  more  effectual 
prevention  of  crime  and  the  protection  of  life  and 
property. 

1990.  Yon 
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Mr.  Cowper. 

1990.  You  said  that  if  a  man  upon  your  scheme 
of  pension  served  five  years  in  one  county,  and 
then  moved  on  promotion  to  another  county,  and 
served  out  the  whole  time  to  get  a  pension,  you 
would  lay  that  part  of  the  pension  which  repre- 
sents the  first  five  years'  service  on  to  the  first 
county  where  it  was  served  ? — There  have  been 
difficulties  raised  on  the  point,  and  my  object  is 
to  endeavour  to  meet  these  so  as  to  secure  to  a 
man  his  services. 

1991.  That  is  a  little  hard  upon  the  county ; 
it  is  no  more  benefit  to  a  county  to  get  rid  of  a 
man  leaving  for  promotion  than  if  he  retires  into 
private  life  ? — No,  excepting  the  good  that  arises 
out  of  the  general  prevention  of  crime. 

1992.  And  they  would  have  a  dead  loss  in 
having  to  pay  a  moiety  of  his  pension  hereafter  ? 
— The  case  would  very  seldom  arise.  No  doubt 
the  borough  or  county  into  which  a  man  would 
go  would  have  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  and 
perhaps  they  should  pay  the  superannuation  on 
all  his  services.  That  would  be  ihe  most  con- 
Tenient  plan  if  it  could  be  done  without  difficulty 
or  opposition. 


Mr.  Scourfield. 
1993.  You  have  only  alluded  to  pensions ; 


have 


you  a  scheme  with  regard  to  gratuities.' — We 
have  had  men  receive  gratuities  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliamenl  for  efficiency 
and  extra  vigilance. 

1994.  What  amount  does  that  come  to  out  of 
your  fund  ? — The  amount  has  not  been  very 

great;  I  should  think  under  100/.  There  have 
een  some  occasions  in  which  men  have  displayed 
extraordinary  energy  on  apprehending  offenders, 
and  I  have  recommended  them  to  the  sessions  for 
a  gratuity  under  the  22nd  &  23rd  Vict  cap.  32, 
sec.  16.  The  maximum  gratuity  is  3  /.  in  any 
one  case.  I  would  recommend  that  power  should 
be  given  to  grant  a  gratuity  as  high  as  5  /.  in 
such  cases.  To  men  of  five  years'  but  under  15 
years'  service,  who  should  become  mentally  or 
physically  incapable  of  discharging  their  duty,  I 
would  recommend  that  gratuities  equivalent  to 
one  month's  salary  for  each  year's  service  should 
be  granted  out  of  the  superannuation  fund. 

1995.  Is  that  paid  out  of  the  superannuation 
fund  ? — No,  the  general  rates. 

1996.  You  alluded  to  a  man  being  killed  in 
doing  his  duty,  and  the  consequent  charge  which 
should  fall  upon  the  county  rate,  but,  I  suppose, 
that  that  would  be  entirely  dependent  upon  his 
having  a  family  or  not  ? — Yes. 

1997.  It  would  be  quite  an  exceptional  case? 
—Yes. 

1998.  Have  you  had  any  such  case  in  your 
county  of  a  man  being  severely  hurt  ? — There 


Mr.  Scourfield — continued. 

was  a  man  killed  at  Hexham,  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Northumberland  in  a  riot  only  re- 
cently. 

1999.  What  was  done  in  that  case? — ^That  is 
still  under  the  consideration  of  the  quarter 
sessions. 

Chairman. 

2000.  You  stated  that  you  thought  2  per  cent, 
was  a  suificient  deduction  from  the  pay  of  the 
men  ;  would  you  make  that  2  per  cent,  universal? 
— I  think  it  would  be  a  very  reasonable  deduc- 
tion. 

2001.  Throughout  the  country  ?— Yes ;  I 
think  so. 

2002.  As  you  are  aware,  at  present,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  forces  contribute  2j  per  cent.? — 
Yes,  but  our  fund  is  in  a-  satisfactory  condition, 
and  the  magistrates  did  not  think  it  desirable  to 
ask  the  men  to  contribute  more  than  was  neces- 
sary. 

2003.  With  respect  to  the  answer  which  you 
gave  to  the  question  of  the  Honourable  Member 
for  York,  are  you  aware  of  Dr.  Farr's  Report  ? — 
Yes. 

2004.  In  that  Report,  Dr.  Farr  stated  30  years 
as  the  period  of  the  force  when  you  might  calcu- 
late upon  the  numbers  of  pensioners  coming  in 
their  full  strength  upon  the  fund  ? — Yes. 

2005.  And  when  you  ask  that  the  contributions 
to  the  superannuation  fund  should  continue  to 
your  fund,  it  is  because  you  think  that  the  same 
contributions  should  be  applied  to  your  fund  as 
have  been  applied  to  other  funds  with  a  view  to 
keeping  it  in  a  state  of  efiiciency  at  that  time  ? — 
'Ihat  was  entirely  my  view  in  making  the  re- 
commendations I  have  done. 

2006.  If  it  comes  to  falling  tipon  the  rates, 
which  is  the  chance  with  eveiy  fund  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  then  this  is  only  a ''  buffer  "  between 
the  rates,  upon  which  the  pensions  are  chargeable, 
and  the  policemen  ? — Yes.  I  am  satisfied  that  if 
you  had  a  superannuation  fund  equal  to  bearing 
the  strain  of  the  superannuation  after  a  period  of 
30  years,  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
and  stability  of  the  police,  because  the  certainty 
of  superannuation,  on  reasonable  and  fair  terms, 
would  remove  the  grievances  now  complained  of. 
It  would  be  greatly  encouraging  to  the  police, 
while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  its  operation  would  be 
most  economical  for  the  ratepayers. 

2007.  What  I  imagine  you  mean  is,  that  if  a 
superannuation  fund  is  to  be  established  at  all, 
and  if  30  years  is  the  time  at  which  it  might  be 
supposed  to  arrive  at  its  self-sustaining  power,  you 
ought  to  allow  the  contributions  which  are  cal- 
culated upon  to  be  continued  up  to  that  time  ? — 
Quite  so. 


Mr.  Dutme. 

11  May 
187$. 


Mr.  George  Lee  Fenwick,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2008.  You  are  the  Chief- Constable  of  Chester 
City  and  Borough,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

2009.  Your  force,  1  believe,  consists  of  38 
men  ? — Yes. 

2010.  Can  you  give  tlie  Committee  the  years 
of '  service  of  the  force  ? — Under  15  years,  35 
men ;  from  15  to  20  years'  service,  two  men,  and 
from  20  to  25  years'  service,  one  man. 

.0.94. 
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# 

2011.  You  have  five  men  in  your  force  over 
15  years'  service? — Three. 

2012.  Are  these  constables  or  men  in  a  higher 
rank? — There  are  one  inspector  and  two  con- 
stables. 

2013.  Are  there  three  men  over  15  years'  ser- 
vice at  present  on  duty  in  the  force? — Yes. 

2014.  What  deductions  are  made  from  yonr 
K  3  force 


Mr. 

FexnitJc. 
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Fmnick.     fo^ce  towards  the  superannuatioa  fund? — Two 
11  M»y     ^'^^  ^  half  per  cent 

1875.  2015.  That  is    the    maximum    deduction? — 

Yes. 

2016.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  fund  at 
present  ?— Nil. 

2017.  You  mean  that  the  fund  which  had  ex- 
isted has  been  exhausted  ?— Yes  ;  it  is  a  negative 
quantity  at  present. 

2018.  Have  you  any  pensioners  at  present  on 
the  force  ?  —  We  have  three  now. 

2019.  And  those  pensioners  at  present  under 
the  Act  fall  upon  the  borough  rate  ? — Not  en- 
tirely ;  we  are  still  subscribing  to  the  fund. 

2020.  Whenever  there  is  a  deficiency  beyond 
the  mere  contributions,  they  fall  np<Ni  the 
borough  rate  ? — Yes. 

2021.  What  were  the  contributions  derived 
last  year  from  the  moieties  of  penalties? — 
£.  66  3«.  Id. 

2022.  That  was  from  the  penalties  from  cases 
of  drunkenness  under  the  Act  by  which  the 
police  are  entitled  to  the  moieties  of  penalties  as 
informers  if  the  magistrates  so  direct  ? — Pre- 
cbely. 

2023.  Are  any  contributions  made  to  the  fund 
of  your  force  for  the  service  of  summonses,  and 
the  execution  of  warrants? — No,  we  charge 
nothing  for  the  service  of  summonses  in  Chester, 
because  the  legal  authority  to  do  so  appears 
doubtful. 

2024.  Have  you  a  table  of  fees  in  Chester  ? — 
Yes,  we  have. 

2025.  And  even  with  that  table  of  fees,  you 
do  not  consider  yourself  entitled  to  charge  under 
the  Act  the  fees  for  the  service  of  summonses, 
and  the  execution  of  warrants  to  the  fund  ? — 
There  is  nothing  in  the  table  of  fees  authorising 
us  to  charge  for  the  service  of  summonses. 

2026.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament there  is  a  power  to  place  in  the  boroughs 
the  amount  earned  by  the  performance  of  these 
particular  services  to  the  fund?— That  is  so. 

2027.  But  thev  do  not  adopt  that  plan  in  your 
borough  ?  —  No,  tor  the  reason  that  I  have  stated, 
that  we  cannot  find  a  legal  authority  for  charg- 
ing for  the  service  of  summonses. 

2028.  I*  imagine  that  after  what  you  have 
stated,  you  could  hardly  consider  your  super- 
annuation fund  in  a  satisfactory  condition  ? — It 
is  beginning  to  right  itself  now,  since  two  or 
three  men  have  died  off;  that  ia  to  say,  the 
revenne  now  is  about  equal  to  the  disburse- 
ments. 

2029.  Having  been  for  two  or  three  years  in 
difiSculties  supported  by  the  rates,  you  are  now 
beginning,  by  reason  of  the  number  of  pensioners 
diminishing,  to  recover  and  become  solvent? — 
Yes. 

2030.  In  what  year  was  the  force  established  ? 
— In  1836  it  was  established  upon  its  present 
basis. 

2031.  The  fiind  was  not  established  until  1853, 
I  believe?— No,  not  until  1853. 

2032.  Have  you  any  record  of  a  period  since 
1853,  in  which  you  have  had  an  increasing 
capital  fund,  or  have  you  always  been  in  this 
sort  of  balance  between  insolvency  and  solvency  ? 
— ^I  think  the  fund  was  only  exhausted  three 
years  ago. 

20S3.  Can  you  state  how  many  years  the  fund 


Chairman — continued. 

continned  rolling  up,  until  a  strain  oame  upon  it? 
— Yes,  until  1864. 

2034.  That  was  in  consequence  of  your  not 
having  any  pensioiierB,  I  suppose  ? — No,  we  had 
six  or  seven  peneioners  up  to  that  time,  but  at 
that  time  my  predei-«8Sor  was  pensioned  on  1002. 
a  year,  and  tiuit  was  rather  a  severe  draft  uptm  a 
small  fund. 

2035.  Is  that  pensioner  still  upon  the  sfoper- 
annuation  fund? — Yes,  he  is  71  years  of  age,  at 
present. 

Colonel  Djott. 

2036.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? 
— I  have  been  11  years  chief  constable  of  Chea- 
ter, and  before  that,  I  was  five  years  at  Leeds. 

Chairman. 

2037.  Are  the  men  of  your  force  satisfied  with 
their  system  of  pensions  at  present  under  the 
Act  ? — They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  system  of 
pensioning  men  at  present;  they  think  that  they 
ought  to  be  entitled  to  claim  after  a  fixed  period 
of  service. 

2038.  Do  you  yourself  from  your  experience, 
endorse  that  view  or  not  ? — I  do. 

2039.  X)o  yon  think  that  the  men  should  be 
able  to  claim,  after  a  certain  number  of  years' 
service  ? — Yes. 

2040.  What  period  of  service  would  you  fix 
as  the  time  at  which  they  should  be  entitled  to 
claim  pension? — I  have  a  proposed  scale  here 
if  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  read  it.  For 
five  years  and  less  than  15  years'  service,  a 
sum  as  a  gratuity  equal  to  a  month's  pay  for 
every  year  of  completed  service ;  15  years  and 
less  than  20  years'  service,  a  pension  of  not  less 
than  one-third,  or  more  than  one-half;  20  and 
under  25  years'  service,  not  less  than  one-half,,  or 
more  than  two-thirds  of  full  pay ;  25  years  and 
upwards,  not  less  than  two-thirds  or  more  than 
full  pay.  The  service  of  a  constable  under  21 
years  of  age  not  to  reckon  towards  superannua- 
tion, and  no  constable  who  has  served  less  than 
20  years,  or  who  is  under  50  years  of  age,  tu 
be  entitled  to  claim  any  retiring  allowance,  unless 
he  is  reported  by  the  police  surgeon  to  be  unfit 
for  further  service. 

2041.  That  practically  leaves  the  system  of 
pensions  upon  medical  certificate  very  much 
where  it  is  ?  —Yes,  very  much  where  it  is. 

2042.  But  that  would  establish  a  fixed  period 
of  service  after  which  a  man  might  claim  to 
retire  ?  —  Yes,  and  I  have  also  allowed  a 
discretion  to  the  magistrates  and  watch  com- 
mittees. 

2043.  Placing  it  at  not  leas  than  one-half,  and 
not  more  than  two-thirds,  from  20  to  25  years' 
service  ? —  Quite  so ;  otherwise  the  drone  who 
had  just  managed  to  get  along  without  being 
dismissed,  would  claim  as  much  as  a  zealous 
constable  who  had  done  his  duty  effectively. 

2044.  Remembering  the  periods  which  the 
men  have  served,  yon  might  be  liable  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year  or  two,  to  a  considerable 
addition  to  your  pension  list  ? — Quite  ao. 

2045.  You  have  five  men  over  15  years'  service? 
— Three  now ;  two  have  died  lately. 

2046.  Who,  therefore,  wotdd  be  looking  for- 
ward to  being  able  to  claim  their  pensions  ?-^ 
Quite  so. 

2047.  Under  those  circumstances,  do  you  con- 
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Chairmem — contmued. 

oder  that  the  present  increment  of  inoome  to 
jour  superannuation  fund  beyond  the  men's  con- 
tributions would  be  sufficient  ? — No,  I  think 
not. 

2048.  How  would  you  propose  to  supplement 
it?— If  we  could  charge  tor  the  service  of  som- 
moQses  that  would  make  a  handsome  thing  per 
year  to  add  to  that ;  then  the  feea  for  granting 
pedlars'  certificates  would  be  another  item  which 
might  be  added. 

2049.  Would  you  leave  penalties,  as  they  are, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates  to  apply  them 
or  not  ? — I  would. 

2050.  Would  you  increase  the  application  of 
penalties  from  the  present  rate  of  one-half ; 
would  you  apply  the  whole  of  the  penalties  as 
has  been  suggested  ? — I  would  not. 

2051.  You  would  leave  that  in  its  present  posi- 
tion, but  you  would  supplement  the  fund  by 
adding  the  fees  for  the  services  of  the  police  ? — 
Yes,  and  also  those  arising  from  pedlars'  cer- 
tificates. 

2052  You  believe  that  by  doing  that,  you 
would  gradually  establish  a  capital  fund  which 
■would  meet  the  strain  upon  it  for  pensions  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  we  should. 

2053.  That  is  with  regard  to  your  present  force 
Tip  to  38  men  ? — Yes. 

2054.  You  have  calculated  on  that? — Yes, 

2055.  What  rate  of  pay  have  you  in  your 
•force  ?—  A  constable  commences  at  22  «.,  and  goes 
Tip  to  26  «. 

2056.  Dues  that  bear  a  fair  proportion  to  the 
Tate  of  pay  in  the  neighbourhood  and  in  the 
county  ?—  Yes,  it  is  the  same  as  the  adjoining 
counties;  but  rather  less  than  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead. 

2057.  And  with  regard  to  th^  agricultural 
laJbour  of  the  district,  is  there  a  temptation  with 
regard  to  the  higher  rate  of  wage  to  take  your 
men  from  you? — Yes,  not  only  agricultural 
labour,  but  other  kinds  of  labour ;  there  are  so 
many  kinds  of  labour  where  good  men  are 
wanted. 

2058.  Have  you  found  difficulty  in  recniiting 
from  that  source  ? — I  have,  during  the  last  two 
years. 

2059.  Do  your  men  stay  with  you,  or  do  they 
change  rapidly  ? — If  they  change,  they  change 
within  the  first  12  or  16  months. 

2060.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  men 
leave  you  in  that  way  ? — About  14  per  cent. 

2061.  Fourteen  per  cent,  are  changing  within 
the  first  two  years  ? — Within  the  first  18  months, 
I  should  say. 

2062.  Do  you  think  that  the  question  of  pen- 
sion enters  at  all  into  their  consideration  with 
regard  to  their  remaining  in  the  force  ? — Not  so 
much  when  they  join;  of  course  they  have  a 
vague  idea  of  pension  when  they  join,  but  when 
they  begin  to  pay  their  T  d.  or  9d.  &  week,  then 
they  begin  to  thimc  about  it. 

2063.  After  4hey  have  been  rolling  stones  for 
a  year  or  eighteen  months  they  begin  to  attach 
importance  to  their  pensions  ? — I  think  so. 

2064.  Do  you  thuik  that  this  scheme,  if  esta- 
blished as  you  have  suggested,  would  strengthen 
that  wish  to  remain  in  the  force  ? — I  do. 

2065.  Have  you  heard  that  from  the  men  ? — I 
have. 

2066.  Have  you  thought  of  the  scale  of  pen- 
sion with  regard  to  the  rate  of  pay ;  that  is  to 
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say,  whether  a  man  should  be  obliged  to  remain     Ftnmei. 
in  a  grade  for  a  certain  time  before  he  could  claim       T^lT 
the  pension  for  that  grade  ? — I  have.  i87e 

2067.  What  would  be  the  rate  of  service 
which  you  would  fix?— I  would  fix  five  or  seven 
years. 

2068.  That  a  man  should  be  then  entitled  to 
claim  the  pension  of  the  rank  in  which  he  had 
served  the  full  time  ? — If  he  claimed  then. 

2069.  Would  you  allow  him  to  count  his  ser- 
vice in  other  forces  ? — On  promotion  only,  and 
the  full  amount  of  service,  not  half  as  at 
present. 

2070.  As  long  as  a  man  was  promoted  in  the 
public  interest  you  would  allow  him  to  carry  his 
full  amount  of  service? — Yes ;  it  would  never  do 
otherwise ;  it  would  unsettle  the  men ;  you  could 
not  maintain  discipline  among  them. 

2071.  There  would  be  no  inducement  to  be- 
c»^me  otherwise  than  rolling  stones  all  their  lives? 
— There  are  sufficient  inducements  to  change  at 
present,  but  that  would  unsettle  them  much 
more. 

2072.  How  would  you  arrange  about  their 
pensions  ?  —  It  would  practically  amount  to 
nothing. 

2073.  You  think  that  might  be  left  to  arrange- 
ment between  the  contracting  parties? — Yes, 
I  do. 

2074.  Have  you  thought  about  the  question  of 
the  application  of  this  superannuation  fund  to 
smaller  forces  than  your  own  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

2075.  What  do  you  consider  the  number  of 
men  that  could  maintain  an  efficient  fund? — It 
appears  to  be  rather  a  question  for  an  actuary, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  the  strength  of  the  force 
afiects  the  principle ;  of  course,  with  more  men 
you  have  more  money  rolling  into  the  fund,  but 
you  have  the  risk  of  increasing  the  number  of 
pensions  in  the  same  ratio. 

2076.  With  a  larger  force  you  have  a  greater 
risk  of  men  coming  on  the  fund  ? — Yes. 

2077.  You  believe  that  a  fund  established  in 
the  way  you  have  suggested,  and  supplemented  in* 
the  way  you  suggest,  might  be  established  univer- 
sally and  applied  to  the  police? — Yes,  whether 
the  force  numbered  one  or  one  thousand. 

2078.  Do  your  men  also  feel  strongly  upon  the 
point  which  has  been  brought  before  us  by  other 
chief  constables,  with  regard  to  children  on  the 
death  of  a  constable,  taking  their  share  of  the 
gratuity  as  the  widow  would  do,  if  there  were 
one? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  very  desir- 
able. 

2079.  Can  you  suggest  anything  else  to  the 
Committee  with  regard  to  this  superannuation 
fund,  which  you  would  wish  to  bring  before 
them  ? — I  think  the  question  of  charging  for  the 
service  of  summonses  in  boroughs  ought  to  be  put 
beyond  doubt ;  beyond  that,  I  have  nothing  more 
to  suggest. 

Mr.  ticourfield. 

2080.  You  spoke  of  hawkers'  and  pedlars' 
certifioates  ;  does  the  money  derived  from  \heva 
go  to  the  borough  fund  at  present? — It  goes 
to  the  borough  fund  at  present. 

2081.  Do  you  know  what  their  average  amount 
was  ? — In  Chester  it  is  from  35  /.  to  40  Z.  a  year. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

2082.  How  do  you  account  for  the  bankrupt 
condition  of  your  fund  ? — Because  the  fund  was 

K  4  not 
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Mr.  Mr.  GourUy — coutiuued. 

Femxick.     not  established  until  the  force  had  been  in  exist- 

ii~ltfay      ^^'^^  ^^^  ^^  years. 

iB?*).  2083.  When  you  did  establish  the  fund,  can 

you  tell  how  it  was  made  tip  ;  what  was  it  made 
up  of,  in  addition  to  the  2,\  per  cent.? — Simply 
from  what  was  charged  for  the  execution  of 
warrants,  the  sale  of  old  clothing,  moieties  of 
penalties,  and  so  on. 

2084.  Have  you  ever  had  any  communication 
with  an  accountant  with  reference  to  what  sum 
of  money  would  be  required  to  be  capitalised  to 
make  a  solvent  fund  ? — I  have.  I  should  say 
from  60  /.  to  70  /.  a  head  would  be  required. 

2085.  That  is  a  calculation  made  by  your 
accountant  ? — That  is  a  calculation  made  by  a 

gentleman  with  whom  I  have  conversed  upon 
le  subject. 

2086.  Is  he  an  actuary? — No,  he  is  not  an 
actuary. 

2087.  How  many  years  do  you  consider  police 
constables  are  able  to  do  their  duty  ? — In  boroughs 
not  more  than  21  years. 

2088.  Even  if  a  man  enlists  at  the  early  age 
of  18  ? — He  would  not  enlist  at  18  in  a  bo- 
rough ;  a  man  is  no  use  in  a  borough  imder  22 
or  23. 

2089.  Is  that  the  age  at  which  you  engage 
your  men  ? — More  than  that ;  25  years  gene- 
rally. 

Mr.  Cotcper. 

2090.  Is    it    harder  work    in    boroughs'? — 


Always. 


Mr.  Gourley. 


2091.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  your  having 
so  many  public-houses  in  a  borough  which  makes 
the  work  so  much  harder  ? — No,  it  is  the  hard 
pavement  as  much  as  anything  which  makes  the 
walking  harder,  and  they  have  to  walk  on  night 
duty  about  18  to  20  miles  a  night,  and  the  sudden 
variations  of  temperature  kills  them,  and  being 
exposed  two-thirds  of  their  time  to  night  air. 

2092.  You  think  that  is  injurious? — Cer- 
tainly. During  the  last  winter  I  had  a  serjeant 
who  was  as  certainly  killed  by  it  as  though  he 
had  been  shot ;  he  was  taken  home  one  night 
when  the  thermometer  was  down  to  16  degrees 
below  freezing  point,  and  died  in  a  few  days. 

2093.  What  advantage  do  you  think  would 
arise  to  the  force  if  the  pensions  were  made 
absolute  instead  of  optional  as  at  present?- — 
I  think  the  men  would  stay  better  than  they 
do. 

2094.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  a  better 
class  of  men  ? — I  do  not  think  we  should  get  u 
better  class  of  men  to  begin  with,  but  that  they 
would  be  likely  to  remain  with  more  certainty 
after  they  had  been  in  the  force  five  or  six  years. 
Now  there  is  a  good  deal  of  competition  for 
policemen  for  railway  servants  and  other  things ; 
people  will  take  them  even  without  being  recom- 
mended. 

2095.  What  advantage  is  therein  their  having 
been  policemen  ? — They  know  everybody  about 
the  place,  and  from  their  methodical  haoits,  the 
effect  of  discipline,  they  perform  the  duties 
better. 


Mr.  Gourley — continued. 

2096.  Why  do  you  want  to  keep  the  men  in 
the  force  ? — A  man  at  10  years  is  a  better  police- 
man than  a  man  at  five ;  he  has  got  more  accus- 
tomed to  his  work. 

2097.  At  what  age  do  you  give  gratuities  ? — 
From  five  to  15  years'  service  I  would  give  a 
month's  pay  for  every  complete  year's  service. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

2098.  I  think  you  stated  that  your  fund  was 
established  in  1853  ?— In  1853. 

2099.  You  yourself  have  been  in  the  force  11 
years  ? — ^Yes. 

2100.  Your  predecessor  draws  a  pension  of  lOOi 
a  year  ? — Yes. 

2101.  He  would  have  been  contributing  to  the 
fund,  perhaps,  10  years  previous  to  his  com- 
mencing to  draw  this  pension  of  100  /.  a  year  ? — 
Yes,  alx>ut  11  years. 

2102.  He  left  in  1863  or  1864,  did  he  not?— 
Yes,  in  1864. 

2103.  Then  he  would  have  been  contributbg 
11  years  to  this  fund  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent 
upon  his  pay,  and  retired  upon  a  pension  of  100/. 
a  year? — He  diil. 

2 104.  You  cannot  therefore  ^e  surprised  that 
this  fund  is  insolvent? — I  am  not  in  the  least 
surprised  at  it ;  but  he  had  served  40  years. 

Chairman, 

2105.  Properly,  I  suppose,  his  superannuation 
ought  to  have  been  charged  upon  the  general 
fund  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Colonel  Dyott, 

2106.  Either  that,  or  that  it  should  not  have 
been  granted  at  all ;  which  do  you  think  would 
have  been  the  fairer  thing  for  the  ratepayers  ? — 
I  cannot  think  that  it  should  not  have  been 
granted  after  40  years'  service. 

Chairman. 

2107.  It  ought  to  have  been  shared  by  the 
borough,  so  that  the  whole  of  it  should  not  have 
fallen  upon  the  superannuation  fund,  but  should 
have  fallen  upon  the  rates  of  the  borough  which 
had  received  his  services  ? — Certainly. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

2108.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  a  hard  thing  upon 
the  other  contributors  to  the  fund  who  have  been 
contributing  since  1853,  and  who  now  find  the 
fund  is  insolvent? — I  do. 

Chairman. 

2109.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  persons 
who  get  pensions  for  short  services  upon  medical 
certificate  should  report  themselves? — Yes,  up 
to  a  certain  age.  If  a  man  was  pensioned  under 
50  upon  medical  certificate,  I  would  make  him 
report  himself  up  to  50  years  of  age. 

2110.  So  that  if  he  entirely  recovered  you 
would  have  the  right  to  call  upon  him  to  return 
to  a  further  service  ? — Exactly. 


Mr. 
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Chairman. 

2111.  You  are,  I  believe,  Superintendent  of 
the  Hertfordshire  Police  ? — I  am. 

2112.  What  length  of  service  have  you  seen 
in  the  force? — I  have  been  in  the  county  of 
Hertford  34  years  this  month. 

2113.  Therefore,  I  suppose,  you  are  able  to 
speak  very  clearly  with  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
the  men  of  the  police  force  in  Hertfordshire  ? — 
I  think  so. 

2114.  What  do  you  think  is  the  feeling  with 
regard  to  the  present  system  of  superannuation  ? 
— Anything  but  satisfactory. 

2115.  What  do  the  men  complain  of  in  regard 
to  it? — They  do  not  receive  anything  like  the 
amount  they  think  they  are  entitled  to. 

2116.  The  men  complain  of  the  rate  of  the 
pension  which  they  at  present  receive  ? — That  is 
the  complaint. 

2117.  Do  they  receive  that  pension  as  a  cer- 
tainty upon  completing  60  years  of  age? — No, 
certainly  not;  the  men  receive  it  if  they  are 
recommended  by  the  chief  constable,  not  with- 
out. 

2118.  That  is  to  say,  by  Colonel  Robertson  ? — 
Yes. 

2119.  And  he  recommends  upon  arrival  at  the 
age  of  60  ? — Yes,  or  before,  if  they  are  disabled. 

2120.  And  before  that  upon  a  medical  certifi- 
cate ? — Yes. 

2121.  The  men,  as  a  body,  think  this  system 
is  not  satisfactory  ? — I  am  quite  certain  about 
that 

2122.  Can  you  speak  with  reference  to  the 
men  wishing  to  establish  any  other  system  in  its 
place  ? — No ;  it  has  not  been  talked  over  in  the 
force.  All  these '  matters  are  left  to  the  chief 
constable,  and  what  he  recommends  is  carried 
out,  I  believe. 

2123.  All  you  can  say  with  regard  to  the 
matter  is  that  the  men  tliemselves  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  arrangement  ? — Yes. 

2124.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  of  the 
last  witnesses  ? — I  have. 

2125.  You  heard  suggested  in  their  evidence 
that  a  fixed  period  should  entitle  a  man  to  claim 
a  pension  ? — OTes. 

2126.  Do  you  believe  that  a  change  of  that 
sort  would  be  more  satisfactory'  to  the  force  ? — I 
believe  it  would. 

2127.  That  ai'ter  a  period  of  service  they  should 
be  entitled  to  claim  a  pension  ? — Yes. 

2128.  And  have  you  thought  at  all  of  the  time 
at  which  a  man  should  be  entitled  to  claim  a 
pension  ? — I  think  that  if  a  policeman  has  been 
in  the  force  for  20  years  he  should  be  entitled  to 
half  his  pay. 

2129.  Would  you  raise  that  gradually,  or 
would  you  leave  a  gap  between  that  and  the  next 
period,  namely,  25  years? — At  25  years'  service 
I  should  suggest  that  the  men  should  have  two- 
thirds  if  they  are  60  years  old. 

2130.  But  you  would  still  combine  the  system 
of  age  with  the  length  of  service  ? — Most  de- 
cidedly. 

2131.  That  a  man  at  50,  if  he  had  served  25 
years,  should  be  able  to  claim  as  a  right  two- 
thii-ds  of  his  pay  ? — Yes ;  two-thirds  after  25 
years'  service  would  be  satisfactory  to  all. 

0.84. 


CAairman— continued.  Mr. 

2132.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any     <^<=^'^8'- 
objection  in  the  Ibrce  to  the  suggested  disbretion       j  i  May 
of  the  magistrates  as  between  a  certain  fixed  point         1875. 
of  minimum   and  maximum? — I  do   not   think 

there  would  be. 

2133.  That  in  fact,  that  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  the  good  conduct  of  the  force  ? — I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it. 

2134.  Do  you  think  that  men  when  they  first 
join  the  force,  consider  the  question  of  pension 
at  all? — I  am  positive  of  it;  I  have  had  men 
come  to  me  at  Hertford  to  enlist,  and  they  have 
asked  me  what  pension  they  would  be  likely  to 
get ;  I  have  told  them,  but  it  is  very  unsatis- 
factory, as  it  is  not  quite  certain. 

2 135.  You  think,  as  the  men  go  on  contributing 
to  the  fund,  they  feel  more  interest  in  it  ? — They 
do ;  they  do  not  desire  to  leave  the  force  if  there 
is  any  chance  of  getting  a  pension. 

2136.  They  feel  a  certain  amount  of  injustice 
in  having  to  conti'ibute  to  a  fund  upon  which  they 
have  no  absolute  claim  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  feeling 
of  all  of  them ;  I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 

2137.  Do  you  think  the  men  would  consider  it 
a  hoi'dship  if  they  have  to  serve  a  certain  time  iu 
any  rank  before  they  could  claim  a  pension 
founded  upon  that  rank  ? — No ;  I  think  that  after 
30  years  they  would  be  quite  satisfied  if  they  were 
told  of  it  when  they  enlisted. 

2138.  At  what  age  do  they  generally  enlist 
men  it\  your  county  ? — From  20  to  30. 

2139.  You  can  by  the  Act  enlist  them  up  to 
35  years  of  age  ? — x  es. 

2140.  But  in  general  the  force  is  recruited 
from  very  much  younger  men,  is  it  not  ? — Yes, 
from  20  to  23  ;    I  btve  lots  of  men  of  that 

2141.  I  imagine  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  a  man's  counting  service,  say  at  20  years  of 
age ;  that  is,  say  that  a  man  should  not  be 
allowed  to  count  his  service  for  superannuation 
until  he  had  arrived  at  a  certain  age? — No,  I 
believe  not. 

2142.  You  think  there  would  be  no  objection 
iu  the  force  to  a  suggested  limit  of  that  kind  ? 
— No,  I  think  not. 

2143.  Do  the  men  feel  at  all  in  your  force 
npon  the  point  of  carrying  their  services  into  other 
counties  ? — Some  of  them  do,  and  the  reason  is 
that  in  some  counties  they  get  better  pay;  I 
find  them  vary ;  in  some  counties  they  get  from 
4  «.  to  5  «.  a  week  more  than  they  do  in  others, 
with  the  same  duties  to  perform. 

2144.  At  present,  if  a  man  leaves  a  force  in 
order  to  go  into  a  more  remunerative  force,  he 
loses  his  claim  to  the  number  of  years'  service 
which  he  has  made  towards  his  superannuation  ? 
— Yes,  he  does. 

2145.  If  he  leaves  now  on  promotion,  he  has 
a  right  under  the  Act  to  take  half  his  years' 
service,  if  he  has  been  seven  years  in  the  force  ? 
—Yes. 

2146.  And  you  think  the  men  are  anxious 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  carry  their  whole 
service? — I  believe  so. 

2147.  Is  that  on  promotion  as  at  present,  or 
generally  on  leaving  the  service  for  any  reason  ? 
— On  promotion. 

L  2148.  What 
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Chairman —con  linued. 

2148.  What  do  you  think  is  the  feeling  of  the 
men ;  are  they  anxious  that  a  change  should  be 
made  in  that  respect  ? — It  would  be  for  the  sake 
of  bettering  themselves,  but  we  have  never  had 
a  constable  leave  our  force  to  join  another. 

2149.  You  are  a  very  peculiar  sort  of  force  in 
Hertfordshire,  a  sort  of  family  ? — It  is  a  very  effi- 
cient force. 

2150.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  but  you  select 
men  from  the  county,  do  you  not? — We  do: 
Colonel  Bobertson  selects  all  of  them  from  the 
county. 

2151.  The  men  very  seldom  change,  I  believe  ? 
— No,  the  men  do  not  leave  two  in  a  year,  I 
believe ;  they  are  anxious  to  get  better  paid,  and 
they  would  like  to  get  paid  as  they  are  in  other 
counties. 

2152.  Sut  at  the  same  time  satisfied  as  they 
are  with  the  service,  because  they  remain  in  it, 
you  think  they  have  a  grievance  against  the  pre- 
sent system  of  pension  ? — That  is  the  grievance. 

2153.  Have  you  heard  at  all  in  the  force  of  any 
anxiety  of  the  men  for  a  change  in  that  present 
regulation,  with  regard  to  children  not  being  able 
to  take  the  gratuity  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  con- 
stable ?— No,  it  has  not  been  talked  over  in  my 
presence. 

2154.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  com- 
plaint of  the  men  is  the  want  of  certainty  in  their 

Sension,  and  that  you  think  they  would  be  satis- 
ed  with  a  superannuation  iund,  which  would 
furnish  a  pension  on  service  at  a  given  period, 
according  to  the  scale  that  you  have  suggested  ? 
— I  am  quite  certain  of  it 

Mr.  Scourjield. 

2155.  Have  you  had  any  increased  difficulty 
in  procuring  recruits  for  your  force  ? — Not  in  the 
least,  I  believe. 

2156.  Is  the  rate  of  pay  as  much  in  Hertford- 
shire as  in  Cambridgeshire  ? — No,  not  so  much, 
nor  as  in  Essex ;  a  first-clase  constable  in  Essex 
get«  27  «.,  and  in  Hertfordshire  a  first-dass  con- 
stables get  23£.,  and  the  superintendents  vary 
from  40^  to  50^  between  the  two  counties,  I 
have  been  in  the  county  34  years.  I  have  been 
a  superintendent  for  19  years,  and  I  know  that 
some  superintendents  in  Essex  get  50  /.  a  year 
more  thsoi  I  do. 

2157.  Have  some  of  your  men  a  tendency  to 
leave  your  county  for  the  county  of  Essex,  to 
get  better  pay  ? — No;  if  they  did,  I  fancy  the 
chief  constable  would  not  like  the  men  to  leave 
his  force. 

Mr.  Cowper. 

2158.  Did  you  say  there  was  an  amount  of 
dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  the  pension  as  well 


Mr.  Coteper — continued. 

as  the  rate  of  pay  ?  — Yes ;  the  policemen  would 
be  satisfied  in  Hertfordshire  if  they  could  be 
paid  as  much  as  in  other  counties. 

2159.  But  are  the  men  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
portion of  pension  that  they  receive  at  the  pre- 
sent time  ? — No,  th^-  are  not  satisfied. 

2160.  What  is  the  utmost  a  man  gets  in 
Hertfordshire? — 1  have  known  men  pensioned 
off  after  25  years'  service  at  13  s.  a-week. 

2161.  What  was  their  pay  when  they  were 
in  the  service? — From  19  ».  to  20«.,  and  23  ». 
a-week. 

2162.  That  would  be  about  two-thirds  of 
their  salary  ? — No ;  they  would  get  9  s.  or  10  ». 
a-week  if  they  had  been  receiving  a  guinea  a-week 
previously, 

2163.  The  men  in  Hertfordshire  do  notpay 
2 1  per  cent,,  do  they ;  ihey  only  pay  1 J  ? — That 
is  all. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

2164.  How  do  you  know  that  the  men  are 
satisfied  with  the  present  system  of  administering 
the  superannuation  fund? — Because  they  have 
told  me. 

2165.  You  have  had  meetings  withth^m? — 
Yes,  times  out  of  number,  wiu  those  men  who 
have  been  pensioned  off, 

2166.  Do  you  find  that  the  question  of 
superannuation  enters  into  consideration  widi  the 
men  when  they  engage  themselves  ?— Yes,  tbej 
ask  about  the  superannuation ;  I  have  had  scores 
since  I  have  been  in  the  county  who  have  asked 
about  it. 

2167.  In  the  event  of  your  getting  a  fixed 
system  of  superannuation,  would  you  be  able 
to  get  men  at  a  lower  rate  of  wage  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  would. 

2168.  You  would  not  be  able  to  get  them  at 
2|  per  cent,  less  ?— «I  do  not  think  so. 

2169.  What  sort  of  men  do  you  get  in  your 
county  ? —  Some  farm  bailiffs,  some  shoemakars, 
some  labourers,  some  of  all  sorts;  we  have 
soldier-pensioners,  in  fact,  we  have  different 
sorts. 


Chairmen. 


2170.  Have  you  got  any  pensioners  : 
metropolitan  force,  in  your  force  ? — No, 


from  tiie 
we  have 


not. 


Mr.  Cowper. 

2171.  Among  your  number  of  pensioners  are 
there  any  who  are  over  25  years'  service? — I 
cannot  speak  to  that ;  I  recollect  one  who  was 
pensioned  off;  he  joined  the  force  34  years  a^, 
and  he  has  got  about  70  /.  aryear,  and  he  is  quite 
satisfied  with  that,  because  his  salary  was  105  L, 
but  the  other  men,  as  a  rule,  are  not  satisfied. 


Mr.  William  Stokeb,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  SU^t. 


Chairman, 

2172.  You  are  the  Superintendent,  of  the 
Northamptonshire  Police,  I  believe  ? — Yes ;  I 
am  one  of  the  superintendents  and  deputy  chief 
constable. 

2173.  The  force  of  Northamptonshire  consists 
of  about  119  men,  does  it  not? — There  has  been 
an  increase  lately.  It  is  about  130  now ;  it  was 
119. 


Chairman — continued. 

2174.  That  is  a  very  recent  increase,  is  it  not? 
—It  is. 

2175.  Your  contributions  to  the  superannua- 
tion fund,  I  think,  are  at  the  maximum  of  2j|  per 
cent  ? — They  are, 

2176.  Can  you  speak  to  the  feelings  of  the 
constables  of  your  force  with  regard  to  the  present 
system  of  superannuation  ? — I  can.    The  men  are 
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Chairman — continued. 

very  mueh  diasatiafied  widi  tlie  present  sjstem, 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  it. 

2177.  The  uncertainty  of  the  present  syBtem 
IB  very  much  complained  of  by  the  constables 
generally  in  your  force  ? — Yes ;  the  prospect  of 

Einmon  is  so  remote  that  the  men  do  not  calcu- 
te  upon  it ;  l^t  is  to  say,  on  attaining  the  age 
«f  60  years. 

2178.  That  is,  that  tihey  have  now  to  wait 
until  they  are  i&TaUded,  or  till  they  are  60  years 
old,  before  they  can  be  recommended  for  pen- 
sion, and  as  even  then  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  uncertainty  about  it,  they  think  it  a  hardrfiip  ? 
— Yes,  they  do. 

2179.  The  men  ask  for  a  change? — Yes. 

2180.  Can  you  teil  the  Committee  whether 
the  men  and  officers  of  your  force  have  considered 
what  that  cliange  shoutd  be  ? — There  is  some  dif- 
ference on  that  point.  I  believe  the  feeling  of 
the  constables  generally  is  in  favour  of  a  pension 
after  21  years'  service,  but  I  do  not  go  quite  so 
far  as  that  myself.  I  think  that  a  pension  after 
25  years'  service  would  be  a  fair  and  reasonable 
length  of  time. 

2181.  After  25  years'  service  you  think  that  a 
man  should  be  entitled  to  claim  a  pension  as  a 
right  ? —  I  do,  and  irresp«ctive  of  age. 

2182.  Upon  what  scale  do  you  think  a  pension 
should  be  granted  ? — I  think  that  there  should  be 
a  certain  margin  left  in  the  case  of  a  good  con- 
stable ;  that  is  to  say,  ae  between  an  efficient  and 
an  inefficient  man.  I  think  if  you  allow  a  scale 
of  from  one-half,  and  not  to  exceed  two-thirds, 
after  25  years'  service,  and  leave  it  discretionary 
with  the  magistrate  as  to  the  sum  between  those 
two  points,  that  would  be  the  best  plan  to 
adopt. 

2183.  You  would  suggest  that  up  to  25  years' 
service  the  pension  should  remain  very  much  as 
at  present ;  that  the  men  should  be  entitled  to  be 
pensioned  upon  certificate  ? — Yes. 

2184.  You  would  fix  the  scale  upon  which  the 
pension  should  be  given  ? — I  thinK  the  present 
scale  is  a  very  fair  scale.  If  a  man  is  declared 
unfit  for  duty,  I  would  make  his  pension  com- 
pulsory instead  of  discretionary. 

2185.  You  think  that  a  man  should  be  entitled, 
after  25  years,  to  a  pension  of  not  less  than  half, 
and  not  more  than  two-thirds  ? — Yes,  after  that 
time  I  think  the  pension  should  "be  increased 
every  year  by  one- twentieth  of  his  anhual  pay. 

2186.  Up  to  what  period  would  you  carry 
that? — That  would  bring  a  man  to  three-fourths 
at  30  years'  service,  as  nearly  as  possible. 

2187.  That  the  maximum  amount  of  pension 
he  should  be  entitled  to  receive  at  that  time 
should  be  three-fourths? — Yes;  but  I  think  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  suggest  that  a  gratuity 
might  be  granted  to  a  man  who  is  not  deqlared 
unlit  for  service,  but  who  had  completed  20  or  21 
years'  service,  if  he  chose  to  leave.  I  think  that 
would  relieve  the  fund,  and  allow  a  man  some- 
times to  leave  for  his  own  benefit  and  that  of  the 
fund. 

2188.  If  a  man  left  the  force  at  21  years'  ser- 
vice, not  having  completed  the  number  of  years 
that  you  mention,  you  suggest  thsct  he  should  be 
considered  a  fit  subject  for  receiving  a  gratuity  ? 
— Yes,  quite  so. 

2189.  Bo  you  think  that  the  men  would  object 
to  what  I  asked  the  last  witness,  namely,  to  a 
certain  number  of  years'  service  in  any  particular 
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rank  before  they  could  take  a  pension  upon  the 

pay  of  that  rank  ? — I  t^iak  the  pension  should  be       '  i  May 
calculated  upon  his  average  (uinual  pay  for  the         '75- 
five  yewra  preceding  his  bemg  pensioned. 

2190.  You  think  that  the  pension  should  be 
oalcnloted  upon  an  average,  not  of  the  whole  of 
the  years'  service  that  he  claims,  but  of  the  last 
five  years'  service  ? — Quite  so ;  say  a  man  was 
prosaoted  to  be  superintendent,  his  pension  should 
be  calculated  upon  the  pay  of  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding hie  being  discharged. 

2191.  Is  there  much  difficulty  in  recruiting 
men  in  your  force  i — Yes,  there  is. 

2192.  What  is  the  rate  of  pay  in  your  force  ? — 
We  commence  at  20*.  a  week  for  constables. 

2193.  And  what  do  they  rise  to  ?— Twenty-five 
shillings  is  the  highest  pay  for  constables. 

2194.  I  suppose  the  rising  is  by  merit?  — 
Yes. 

2195.  What  is  the  averse  rate  of  wages  of 
the  district  around  you  ? — In  my  particular  neigh- 
bourhood we  have  a  good  deal  of  ironstone  work 
going  on,  and  men  can  average  about  28 «. 
a  week  at  it;  by  agricultural  labour  about  18 ». 

a  week.  ' 

2196.  Do  jrou  find  men  change  their  service  in 
the  force  rapidly  ? — Yes ;  I  find  from  the  memo- 
randum which  the  chief  constable  supplied  me 
with,  that  we  have  now  78  men  under  10  years' 
service. 

2197.  Can  you  state  how  many  men  out  of  the 
force  of  119  are  of  two  yews'  service  only? — No, 
I  cannot.  I  believe  there  are  48  men  undei 
five  years,  but  I  did  not  go  so  low  as  two 
years. 

2198.  Do  you  find  that  changes  take  place  in 
the  men  as  far  up  as  10  years'  service  ? — No.  I 
think  that  when  a  man  has  exceeded  seven  or  eight 
years  he  rarely  leaves  us ;  it  is  more  amongst 
the  men  under  five  years  that  the  changes  take 
place. 

2199.  The  changes  are  more  under  five  years, 
and  the  other  men  continue  in  the  service  ;  is  that 
so? — Yes. 

2200.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  systeni  of 
penaon  has  much  to  do  with  that  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  has,  but  by  that  time  they  are  getting 
more  pay,  and  have  settled  down  to  their  work  ; 
but  I  think  that  when  a  man  joins  he  sometimes 
does  not  exactly  understand  the  nature  of  his 
work ;  and  when  he  finds  it  is  not  what  he  ex- 
pected he  leaves  it 

2201.  You  think  that  he  leaves  more  from 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  duty  than  anything 
eke  T — Yes. 

2202.  Do  you  think  that  a  system  such  as  you 
have  suggested  would  tend  to  keep  men  in  the 
force  ? — I  am  quite  sure  that  it  would. 

2203.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  get 
better  men  to  belong  to  it  ? — I  think  we  should 
get  a  better  class  of  recruits. 

2204.  In  what  way  are  the  recruits  not  as 
satisfactory  as  you  would  wish  ? — They  are  not 
such  good  men  as  we  used  to  have. 

2205.  Is  that  because  they  are  younger  men, 
or  in  what  way  ? — I  think  there  is  more  demand 
for  men  and  better  pay  for  them  elsewhere,  and 
another  thing  is,  I  think,  that  the  policeman's 
duty  is  not  popular ;  there  are  a  variety  of  Acts 
of  Parliament  which  he  has  to  carry  out,  not  only 
with  regard  to  the  criminal  classes,  but  various 
Acts  of   Parliament,   such    as    the  Contagious 
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"TT*        Diseases  (Animals)  and  the  Licensing  Acts,  and 
.o-jc         *^^  Acts  regulating  weights  and  measures,  which 


bring  them  in  contact  with  men  who  are  really 
not  criminals,  and  make  them  unpopular;  it  brings 
them  in  contact  with  the  more  respectable  classes, 
and  it  makes  their  life  Tery  irksome  to  them  if 
they  happen  to  summon  one  of  them  or  offend 
them. 

2206.  In  your  opinion,  would  the  inducement 
of  pension  at  all  alter  that  state  of  things  r — I 
think  if  a  man  had  a  certain  prospect  of  retire- 
ment and  pension,  it  would  overcome  that  feeling. 

2207.  Do  your  men  attach  any  importance  to 
the  question  which  I  asked  the  last  witness,  of 
carrying  their  service  into  other  forces? — That 
does  not  apply  to  counties  so  much  as  to  boroughs; 
I  think  a  man  on  promotion  should  carry  his  full 
service  with  him. 

2208.  Not  according  to  the  present  Act,  which 
limits  it  to  half  ?— No. 

2209.  Could  you  suggest  any  alteration  in  the 
law  at  all,  with  reference  to  the  time  he  should 
have  served  ;  at  present  he  should  have  served 
seven  years  in  order  to  count  at  all? — I  think 
he  ought  to  carry  his  full  service  when  he  leaves, 
if  he  leaves  on  promotion. 

2210.  You  would  do  away  with  the  limit 
which  at  present  exists  with  reference  to  the 
period  of  service  ? — Yes. 

2211.  Do  you  think,  speaking  for  the  force, 
that  that  is  their  feeling  also? — I  think  so, 
although  I  do  not  think  that  aifects  counties 
much,  as  I  said  before ;  we  have  not  many  in- 
stances in  which  men  leave  us ;  it  is  more  where 
they  go  to  be  head  superintendents  or  constables 
of  boroughs ;  there  is  not  much  promotion  from 
one  county  to  another. 

2212.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  wish 
to  mention  to  the  Committee? — Only  with  re- 
gard to  the  fund  itself:  our  fund  now  amounts  to 
5,374/. ;  the  receipts  last  year  were  458  /.  and  the 
expenditure  was  240/.;  we  have  five  pensioners, 
but  I  expect  at  the  next  quarter  sessions  there 
will  be  an  application  for  the  superannuation  of  a 
constable  and  a  superintendent,  which  will  no 
doubt  involve  a  heavy  payment,  perhaps  of  100  /. 
a  year,  so  that  I  think  the  fund  is  hardly  in  a 
satisfactory  state.  An  inspector  will  also  resign 
in  October  next. 

2213.  You  yourself,  therefore,  knowing  the 
circumstances  of  the  fund  in  your  district,  do  not 
believe  that  it  could  sustain  the  strain  which  will 
be  put  upon  it  ?— 'I  do  not  think,  if  the  pensions 
went  on  upon  the  present  system,  that  the  fund 
would  fail,  at  all  events  not  for  several  years,  but 
if  there  is  an  increase  made  iu  the  amounts 
granted  I  think  it  would  fail. 

2214.  Under  the  system  that  you  have  sug- 
gested you  have  no  doubt  there  might  be  an  in- 
creased strain  upon  the  fund  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
of  that  whatever. 

2215.  Have  you  thought  how  the  fund  might 
be  strengthened  ? — I  think  that  all  fees  for  the 
service  oi  summonses  and  the  execution  of  war- 
rants, and  also  the  whole  of  the  penalties  in  the 
cases  in  which  the  police  were  informers,  should 
be  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  fund. 

2216.  You  think  that  the  fees  which  are  at 
present  paid  in  boroughs  should  be  paid  in  coun- 
ties ? — Y'es,  and  all  fees  under  Weight  and  Mea- 
sures Act  and  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act,  and  the  Petroleum  Act,  should  be  applied 
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to  the  superannuation  fund  which  ore  now  applied 
to  the  rates. 

2217.  You  think  that  in  all  cases  the  earnings 
of  the  police  as  informers  should  be  paid  to  the 
fund?— Yes,  I  do. 

2218.  In  order  to  meet  any  strain  which  might 
be  put  upon  it  from  this  altered  scale  ? — Yes. 

2219.  I  suppose  you  urge  that  because  unless 
the  fund  is  in  a  satisfactory  state  the  question  of 
pensions  might  be  a  grievance  to  the  ratepayers? 
— Yes.  I  wink  it  is  desirable  not  to  come  upon 
the  ratepayers  if  possible ;  it  is  better  to  meet  the 
claims  in  tliis  way. 

2220.  You  think,  the  fund  being  in  existence, 
the  men  find  it  stands  between  them  and  the 
rates,  and  it  does  not  seem  such  a  hardship  when 
the  pension  is  granted  ? — It  does  not 

2221.  Then  therefore  there  is  a  greater  cer- 
tainty about  it  ? — Quite  so. 

2222.  With  regard  to  men  being  killed  in  the 
service,  I  think  you  a^ree  that  a  gratuity  should 
be  given  to  the  children  in  case  there  was  no 
widow  ? — Yes,  and  also  I  think  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  gratuity  should  not  be  paid  out  of 
the  rates. 

2223.  Your  opinion  is,  that  in  case  a  man  is 
killed  in  the  service,  the  gratuity  which  is  now 
given  to  the  widow  should,  in  case  there  be  no 
widow,  be  continued  to  the  children  and  charged 
not  upon  the  superannuation  fund,  but  upon  the 
rates  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

2224.  The  other  gratuities  you  would  leave  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  fund  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Scourfield. 

2225.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  advantage  in 
giving  a  man  an  increased  retiring  rate  after  25 
years  ? — I  do. 

2226.  Would  you  wish  to  retain  men  in  the 
service  after  25  years'  service  ? — I  think  you  may 
get  inspectors  or  superintendents,  whose  work  is 
not,  perhaps,  physically  so  hard  as  that  of  a  con- 
stable's, and  it  would  be  desirable  to  retain  him. 

2227.  Would  you  have  an  intermediate  grada- 
tion between  25  and  lower  than  25  years ;  at 
what  period  would  you  commence  retiring  pen- 
sions ? — A  man  should  not  be  able  to  claim  one 
with  less  than  25  years'  service.  I  believe  there 
is  a  very  strong  feeling  that  it  ought  to  be  ear- 
lier ;  but  I  think  if  you  gave  a  man  a  chance  of  a 
gratuity,  if  he  thought  proper  to  retire  after  a 
shorter  service,  that  perhaps  might  meet  the 
wishes  of  some  men. 

2228.  You  mentioned  fines  and  penalties,  what 
is  the  amount  received  generally  by  the  county  for 
hawkers'  and  pedlars' licenses  ? — I  can  scarcely 
tell  what  it  is.  I  find  the  sum  received  in  1874 
was  87,000 1. ;  expenses  incurred  10,000  /. ;  leav- 
ing a  profit  of  77,000 1. 

2229.  It  is  a  considerable  sum  ? — I  think  it  was 
about  30/.  or  40/.  last  year. 

2230.  Would  you  suggest  that  that  money 
should  be  applied  to  the  fund  ? — Yes,  after  pay- 
ing Ihe  necessary  expenses. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

2231.  How  many  years'  service  do  you  con- 
sider a  superintendent  good  for  ? — ^It  is  rather  a 
difficult  question  to  answer,  it  depends  so  much 
upon  a  man's  constitution.  _.  r 

2232.  You  have  ctated  that  men  are  good  for 
25  years'  service  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that  if  you  pro- 
vide a  pension  in  the  case  of  ill-health  previous 
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to  that  time,  it  is  a  fair  term  of  service  to  fix  for  2234.  Are  the  men  who  have  got  pensions 

giving  a  man  a  claim  to  pension.  satisfied  with  the  rate  at  which  they  have  been 

2233.  What  pensions  would   you  propose  to  superannuated  ? — Yes,  I  consider  they  are ;  the 

five  a  superintendent  ? — Half  his  pay ;  it  should  pensions  have  been  very  liberal 
e  on  the  same  scale  as  the  men. 


Mr.  Stoker. 

II  May 
1875. 


Mr.  Thomas  Fell  Moltneux,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 


the  Editor  of  the 


2235.  I   BELIEVE  you  are 
«  Police  Guardian"?— I  am. 

2236.  And  as  such  you  have  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  police  throughout  the  country  ? — 
I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  them  through- 
out the  country;  most  of  the  complaints  with 
regard  to  superannuation  have  been  made  to  me ; 
we  have  had  a  host  of  correspondence  upon  this 
very  subject  for  years,  and  1  can  safely  say  that 
the  forces  have  lost  a  great  number  of  men 
annually  in  consequence  of  this  question  not 
having  been  settled. 

2237.  Do  you  speak  with  regard  to  that  from 
your  knowledge  of  the  correspondence  which 
has  been  before  you? — From  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  correspondence  whicn  has  been  sent 
to  me. 

2238.  From  that  you  have  seen  evidence  that 
the  presentsystem  of  superannuation  is  not  satisfac- 
tory to  the  men  as  a  body  throughout  the  country? 
—I  have  seen  evidence  of  It,  and  I  am  certain  it 
is  thoroughly  unsatisfactory ;  I  am  speaking  more 
especially  of  constables,  Serjeants,  inspectors,  and 
superintendents. 

^  2239.  But  generally  throughout  the  force 
there  is  a  feeling  that  the  present  system  is  not 
one  that  they  can  rely  upon? — There  is  a  very 
intense  feeling  of  dissatisfaction. 

2240.  Do  you  find  tliat  from  your  knowledge 
of  the  diflTereut  forces,  the  men  change  rapidly  ? 
— The  men  change  for  the.  sake  of  the  higher 
wages  principally,  but  I  believe  that  many  would 
stay  if  they  could  feel  sure  that  their  superannua- 
tion was  certain. 

2241.  In  fact,  from  your  experience,  you 
believe  that  the  efiiciency  of  the  force  is  injured 
in  consequence  ?— Yes,  it  is  risked  entirely  in 
consequence  of  this  question  of  superannuation, 
nothing  being  settled ;  they  feel  that  it  should  be 
settled  at  once  ;  they  have  made  so  many  appli- 
cations. A  year  or  two  ago  we  had  a  deputation 
to  the  Home  Secretary  ;  last  year  again  we  had 
a  deputation  to  the  Home  Secretary ;  several 
meetings  have  been  held  all  over  the  country, 
one  was  held  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel,  and 
another  at  Birmingham. 

2242.  All  those  meetings  were  got  up,  I  pre- 
sume, by  representative  men  of  the  different 
forces?— Yes,  they  were  all  representative  men 
of  the  different  forces  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest. 

2243.  Can  you  state  that  those  meetings  ex- 
pressed generally  the  same  opinions  with  regard 
to  dealing  with  the  funds  that  you  have  done  ? — 
Yes,  they  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  funds 
were  not  satisfactory. 

2244.  What  are  the  reasons  you  can  give  for 
that  opinion  ? — The  men  feel  that  they  should  be 
able  to  claim  a  certain  pension  after  a  certain 
amount  of  service;  that  that  should  be  quite 
irrespective  of  recommendation,  infirmity,  sick- 
ness, or  medical  certificate ;  they  feel  that  they 
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should  have  an   absolute  claim  after  20  years' 
service ;  that  is  the   feeling  of  the  constables, 
Serjeants,  inspectors,  and  superintendents  of  both 
counties  and  boroughs. 

2245.  The  feeling  is,  that  after  21  vears' 
service,  they  should  have  a  right  to  claim  a 
retiring  pension?— Yes,  a  few  weeks  ago,  they 
had  a  very  large  conference  at  Birmingham  upon 
the  subject,  and  they  proposed  then  (they  were 
mostly  superinteiidents)  that  the  claim  should  be 
after  25  years.  Immediately  after  we  published 
that,  we  had  a  flood  of  correspondence  in  which 
the  constables  said,  if  the  period  is  not  to  be 
20  years,  half  the  men  will  leave  the  force ;  we 
consider  that  20  years  is  a  sufficient  time  to  serve 
to  entitle  us  to  pension,  and  if  the  20  years  is  not 
fixed,  we  will  certainly  not  remain. 

2246.  Do  you  think  the  men  attach  any  im- 
portance to  the  question  of  the  scale  of  pension 
that  they  are  to  receive  at  that  fixed  time  ? — Yes, 
after  15  years  they  wish  to  retire  on  one-half; 
they  consider  that  at  the  end  of  20  years  they 
should  be  entitled  to  claim  three-quarters  of  their 
pay. 

2247.  This  is  the  result  of  the  correspondence 
which  has  gone  through  your  hands? — Yes, 
there  has  been  a  continual  agitation  during  the 
last  five  years. 

2248.  You  think  that  represents  a  wish  on  the 
part  of  the  force,  that  after  15  years'  service  they 
should  be  entitled  to  claim  a  pension  ? — Yes,  that 
is  the  opinion  of  about  30,000  constables,  that 
after  15  years'  service,  half  the  pay  should  be 
given  as  pension ;  after  20  years,  three-fourths, 
and  after  25  years  the  whole  of  their  pay,  irre- 
spective of  any  medical  infirmity.recommendation 
or  any  other  condition. 

2249.  Then  according  to  that,  as  I  understand 
you  now,  the  men  claim  something  more  than 
what  I  first  understood  you  to  say ;  they  claim 
the  right  to  superannuation,  not  at  20  years,  but 
at  15  years,  only  at  a  more  moderate  rate  ? — The 
men  would  wish  to  claim  at  15  years,  but  the 
more  general  idea  is  to  claim  after  20  years. 

2250.  You  think  that  the  men  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  present  scale  under  which  they  may  take 
a  pension  after  15  years'  service  on  medical  cer- 
tificate, if  incapacitated  ? — No,  they  wish  to  be 
entitled  to  claim  irrespective  of  any  condition; 
they  do  not  wish  the  claim  to  be  hampered  by 
any  condition  whatever ;  they  wish,  after  20 
years'  service,  to  claim  a  right  to  a  pension  abso- 
lutely. 

2251.  You  have  now  stated  again  that  after 
20  years  they  wish  to  have  a  right  to  claim  a 
pension.  Then  I  quite  understand  the  fixed 
period  at  which  they  claim  a  right  to  retire  to  be 
20  years'  service  ;  you  at  first  stated  that  you  be- 
lieved that  the  force  generally  wished  to  have 
the  right  to  retire  at  15  years? — Yes;  but  the 
wish  for  the  right  to  claim  a  pension  at  15  years 
is  not  so  general  as  with  regard  to  20  years. 

L  3  2252.  You 
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2*?52.  Yon  believe  the  general  diseatisfiustion 
with  regard  to  the  present  scale  of  pensionB  in 
the  force  would  be  met  by  an  alteration  which 
would  give  them  the  right  of  retiring  frpm  the 
force  after  completing  20  years'  service? — It 
would  allay  the  feeling  entirely.  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  you  would  retain  the  best  men 
in  the  service;  and  you  would  not  require  so 
many  recruits.  I  believe  all  the  forces  would  be 
rapidly  filled,  and  it  would  save  the  expense  and 
burden  upon  the  ratepayers  of  the  training  of 
new  men. 

225.3.  Do  you  think  the  men  would  continue 
in  the  force  after  20  years'  service  if  .they  had 
the  right  to  retire  ? — I  should  think  that  three- 
fourths  of  them  would  go. 

2254.  You  think  that  they  would  retire  upon 
the  then  earned  pension  ? — I  think  so. 

2255.  Do  you  think  that  a  constable,  when  he 
has  served  20  years,  has  entirely  exhausted  his 
power  and  usefulness  in  the  way  of  performing 
the  duties  of  a  constable  ? — Some,  not  others ;  it 
depends  upon  their  constitutions. 

2256.  Then  you  do  not  think  a  scheme  under 
which  you  would  encourage  men  to  remain  any 
longer  than  20  years'  service,  by  holding  out  a 
pension  for  a  further  period  of  service,  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  men? — Yes;  I  believe  you 
would  train  up  thoroughly  experienced  men 
under  such  a  system.  In  country  districts  and 
counties,  policemen  have  to  do  entirely  different 
duties  from  those  in  the  metropolis :  a  policeman 
has  to  be  a  little  bit  of  a  lawyer';  he  has  to  get 
himself  up  in  the  Licensing  Acts,  and  in  the  Bas- 
tardy Acts,  and  do  various  little  duties  for  the 
village  where  he  is  stationed ;  so  that  after  seve- 
ral years  he  would  become  of  more  value,  and 
would  endeavour  to  remain  in  the  force  if  induce- 
ments were  held  out  to  him  to  remain  after  20 
years. 

2257.  Have  any  other  points  been  pressed  upon 
your  notice  in  this  correspondence,  besides  the 
question  of  a  fixed  claim  for  service  pension  ;  do 
you  think  the  men  feel  strongly  upon  that  point 
as  to  which  I  have  asked  tae  other  witnesses, 
namely,  with  regard  to  transferring  their  service 
to  different  forces  ? — Very  strongly ;  they  all 
fisel  that  they  should  take  the  whole  of  their  ser- 
vice with  them. 

2258.  That  the  present  Act,  which  only  allows 
them  to  take  half  service,  after  seven  years  in  a 
certain  rank,  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  ? 
— Yes,  they  consider  the  half  service  a  very  great 
hardship,  and  they  think  that  there  should  be  no 
bar  to  their  getting  on  in  life,  and  getting  any 
better  situation  they  can  find. 

2259.  They  say  iii&t  it  is  a  great  hardship 
where  they  are  promoted  for  what  may  be  called 
the  public  service  and  public  interest,  that  they 
should  lose  the  years  Iney  have  served  in  a  pre- 
vious force  if  they  have  not  served  seven  years, 
and  if  they  have,  that  thej  should  lose  half  of 
their  service? — They  consider  it  a  very  great 
hardship  indeed. 

2260.  Do  you  think  that  the  feeling  amongst 
the  men  would  extend  that  desire  to  carry  the 
service  beyond  the  question  of  promotion,  that  is 
to  say,  when  they  merely  change  from  one  ser- 
vice and  go  to  another  ? — They  wish  to  carry  the 
whole  of  their  service  with  them. 

2261.  There  are  two  distinct  classes ;  one  In- 
cludes the  men  who  leave  the  force  and  enlist  in 
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another  foree,  and  tiie  odier  the  men  who  are 
promoted  from  one  force  to  another  force.  By 
the  present  law,  the  man  who  leaves  one  force 
and  enlists  in  another  carries  aodiing  with  lum 
of  his  service  whatever,  and  ihe  man  who  is  pro- 
moted has  a  right  to  carry  half  his  service  with 
him  ? — You  could  hardly  make  such  a  measure 
work,  and  there  would  be  very  few  promotions, 
because  a  man  would  be  afraid  to  apply  for  leave ; 
a  county  constable  would  be  afraid  to  go  to  the 
chief  constable  and  say,  "  I  wish  to  take  a  situa- 
tion in  a  borough  force  ;  I  shall  go  from  a  con- 
stable's place  to  a  Serjeant's  place."  Very  few 
promotions  of  that  class  do  take  place,  and  there 
are  very  few  promotions  from  one  county  to 
another.  I  never  hardly  heard  of  a  constable 
being  promoted  from  one  county  force  to  another. 

2262.  It  is  mostly  confined,  I  suppose,  to 
superintendents  being  promoted  to  head  con- 
stables?— To  superintendents  being  promoted  to 
be  head  constables  of  boroughs. 

2263.  What  the  constables  wish  is,  to  carry 
with  them  their  full  service  ? — Yes,  they  wish  the 
service  left  free ;  they  think  a  man  of  experience 
should  have  the  world  open  to  him. 

2264.  But  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
from  which  you  have  also  considered  it,  which  is 
the  efficiency  of  the  police  force,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  public,  or  to  the 
ratepayers  who  maintain  the  force,  that  they 
should  be  contributing  to  the  superannuation  of 
a  man  who  was  a  rolling-stone  going  from  force 
to  force? — I  do  not  think  in  the  long  run  it 
would  matter,  because  it  would  find  its  own  level ; 
all  good  situations  would  be  filled  up,  and  would 
all  be  closed. 

2265.  Upon  which  fund  do  you  propose  to 
charge  the  back  years  of  service? — I  think  the 
service  might  be  spread  over  the  forces  in  which 
men  have  been  serving ;  I  think  that  seems  most 
reasonable. 

2266.  In  granting  this  pension  would  you 
make  it  unconditional,  or  should  the  pension  for 
service  be  conditional  on  good  conduct? — That 
is  a  very  important  question.  I  think  that  a  man 
should  not  be  discharged,  thereby  losing  his  pen- 
sion, unless  he  had  been  convicted  before  a  bench 
of  magistrates. 

2267.  With  regard  to  matters  which  rehite 
simply  to  the  discipline  and  organisation  of  a 
force,  such  as  cases  of  drunkenness,  for  instance, 
do  you  think  that  they  should  not  prejudice  a 
man  with  regard  to  his  pension  ? — Not  in  slight 
cases  of  drunkenness.  I  think  that  if  a  man  is 
drunk  fine  him ;  fine  him  double  if  you  like,  be- 
cause as  a  policeman  be  should  know  better,  but 
I  do  not  think  he  should  suffer  more  than  an 
ordinary  person ;  there  are  lots  of  members  of 
society  who  get  a  little  elevated  sometimes.  I 
think  it  is  rather  hard  that  a  man  should  be  dis- 
missed for  a  single  case  of  drunkenness,  and 
thereby  lose  his  pension. 

2268.  What  are  the  present  regulations  with 
regard  to  discipline  ? — The  men  are  fined  for 
drunkenness,  and  I  think  the  fine  might  be  con- 
tinued ;  of  course,  if  a  man  is  constantly  drunk 
he  cannot  stay  in  the  force ;  but  I  think  there 
should  be  a  sort  of  court  of  appeal,  say  to 
the  quarter  sessions  in  counties,  so  that  a  man 
should  not  feel  that  he  was  dealt  arbitrarily 
with,  by  being  dismissed  without  any  reason 
being  assigned. 

2269.  At 
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2269.  At  present  the  discipline  of  the  force 
rests  with  the  chief  constables  in  counties,  and 
with  the  head  constables  in  boroughs,  does  it  not  ? 
— The  discipline  of  the  force  rests  more  with  the 
chief  constables  of  counties  than  with  the  head 
constables  in  borooghs,  because  in  boroughs  the 
watch  committees  exercise  a  power  of  supervision 
oyer  police  matters.  A  chief  constable  of  a  county 
may  dismiss  a  man  summarily,  and  he  may  want  to 
get  into  another  situation ;  the  chief  constable  may 
say,  "  I  dismiss  you ;  that  is  enough ;  I  do  not 
choose  to  give  yon  any  reason  for  doing  so,"  and 
that  man  is  prevented  from  getting  any  other  em- 
ployment, because  he  cannot  get  a  certificate  as 
to  character.  I  have  known  instances  in  which 
certificates  have  been  refused,  and  where  testi- 
monials have  had  comments  written  on  them 
by  the  chief  constable,  so  that  a  man  has  been 
prevented  from  getting  any  employment,  and  has 
become  an  outcast. 

2270.  As  I  understand  your  suggestion  at  pre- 
sent, it  is  that  the  future  history  of  county  forces 
should  be  placed  very  much  in  the  position  that 
it  is  I  believe  under  the  regulations  of  watch  com- 
mittees ;  that  is,  that  the  constables  in  counties 
should  not  be  subject  to  dismissal  without  the 
sanction  of  the  police  committee  ? — I  think  there 
should  be  a  sort  of  court  of  appeal ;  because,  tako 
the  case  of  a  county  superintendent,  he  may  have 
served  through  all  the  grades;  he  may  have 
served  throu^  tiie  grade  of  constable,  he  may 
have  served  througti  the  grades  of  Serjeant,  in- 
spector, and  superintendent ;  he  may  then  incur 
uie  displeasure  of  his  chief  constable,  and  be  dis- 
missed ;  he  has  no  appeal,  and  he  loses  his  long 
years  of  service.  In  the  counties  at  the  present 
moment  the  police  committees  have  not  the 
■lightest  power  over  the  chief  constable,  who  can 
dismiss  an  officer,  whether  they  approve  of  his 
decision,  or  not.  They  have  no  power  whatever 
over  their  chief  constables.  The  counties  cannot 
speak  for  ^emselves,  and  you  would,  perhaps, 
never  have  heard  of  the  case  had  I  not  alluded  to 
it.  I  think  that  the  magistrates  of  counties  should 
exercise  the  supreme  power  over  their  police 
forces. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

2271.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  magis- 
trates in  counties  now  exercise  no  power  orver  the 
chief  constable? — There  have  been  several  cases 
of  that  kind. 

2272.  A  man  may  appeal,  may  he  not? — No, 
under  the  Act  if  your  chief  constable  chooses  to 
dismiss  a  man  you  cannot  keep  him  on,  however 
desirous  you  may  be  of  doing  so. 

Chairman. 

2273.  In  that  way  they  differ  from  watch 
committees  of  boroughs ;  the  watch  committees 
insist  upon  the  faults  of  the  men  being  brought 
before  them,  so  that  they  may  judge  as  to  the 
propriety  of  their  dismissal ;  is  not  that  so  ? — ^It 
18  the  strong  feeling  in  counties  upon  this  matter 
which  loses  them  so  many  men ;  the  feeling  pre- 
vails, I  know,  although  it  is  not  expressed. 

2274.  You  say  that  the  counties  lose  a  large 
number  of  men  who  go  to  boroughs ;  is  not  that 
very  much  induced  oy  the  fact  that  boroughs 
pay  very  much  higher  wages  than  counties  do  ? 
— Some  boroughs  pay  better  than  others,  but 
some  of  the  counties  pay  very  well. 

2275.  But  the  rate  of  wage  is  not  fixed  for  the 
0.94. 
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boroughs  universally  ? — No,  there    is  no   limit 
fixed  universally. 

2276.  There  is  a  power  in  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  regulate  the  county  pay  equally  thi  ough- 
out  England  ? — Yes. 

2277.  And  he  has  not  power  to  regulate  the 
borough  rates  of  pay,  but  exemptions  have  been 
granted  in  most  cases  to  alter  the  rates  of  pay, 
owins  to  special  circumstances  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  has  been  so. 

2278.  Have  any  complaints  been  made  \o  you. 
with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  existing 
superannuation  fund  itself? — Complaints  have 
not  been  made  so  much  in  regard  to  that  as  to 
the  system  of  pensioning. 

2279.  Do  you  think  the  men  themselves  feel 
afraid  that  the  superannuation  funds  will  become 
exhausted,  and  that  their  pensions  will  be  brought 
directly  upon  the  rates? — There  is  very  great 
fear  of  that  in  some  places. 

2280.  Does  that  fear  exist  more  largely  in 
boroughs  than  in  counties? — That  feeling  pre- 
vails in  certain  boroughs.  , 

2281.  I  believe  there  are  many  of  them  almost 
applying  to  the  rates  for  relief  at  present? — 
Yes. 

2282.  Do  you  think  the  funds  oould  be  assisted 
so  as  to  make  them  self-supporting? — If  the 
whole  of  the  penalties  were  pjud,  I  dare  say  that 
that  would  assist  them  ;  but  my  idea  is,  that  the 
whole  of  the  funds  should  be  received  and  paid 
into  the  Treasury,  and  that  the  Government 
should  take  charge  of  the  funds  if  it  could  be 
done. 

2283.  You  would  suggest  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  form  the  superannuation  fund  of  the- 
force,  as  has  been  done  in  India? — Yes. 

2284.  In  India  during  the  last  few  years  the- 
Government  have  taken  charge  of  the  super- 
annuation fund  and  administered  it  ? — Yes,  tiiey 
have. 

2285.  Would  you  suggest  that  it  should  be  ■ 
thrown  entirely  upon  the  Government  to  pay 
the  pensions  of  the  force  throughout  the  country?  ' 
— I  would  suggest  that  the  whole  of  the  receipts 
should  be  thrown  into  the  Treasury  in  the  case 
of  the  metropolis,  and  in  boroughs  and  counties, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  the  City  of  London  they 
should  be  paid  to  the  City  Chamberlain. 

2286.  That  leads  me  to  the  question,  what 
receipts  would  you  hand  over  to  the  Treasury?' 
— I  would  take  the  receipts  tliat  you  have  had- 
evidence  upon,  namely,  the  contributions  of  2^ 
per  cent.,  the  moieties  of  fines  and  the  fees  for  the' 
service  of  summonses,  and  so  on. 

2287.  Do  you  propose  to  deal  at  all  with  the 
contributions  which  now  go  to  the  fund  firom 
penalties  gained  by  the  police  as  informers  under 
certun  Acts,  and  also  in  boroughs  from  the 
amount  that  is  gained  by  the  service  of  sum- 
monses and  the  execution  of  warrants  ? — I  think 
all  these  things  should  be  consolidated  into  one 
general  fund. 

2288.  Which  fund  should  be  paid  in  for  the 
time  being  to  the  Treasury  ? — Yes,  it  should  be 
paid  in  for  the  time  being  to  the  Treasury. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

2289.  The  men  are  afraid  of  coming  on  the 
rates,  are  they  1 — There  arc  many  things  bearing 
upon  this  point.  In  the  case  of  a  town  the 
watch  committee  are  selected  from  the  trades- 
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Colonel  Dyott — contmned. 
people  of  the  town.  One  of  the  committee  may 
keep  a  public-house  or  may  be  a  brewer,  and  a 
policeman  may  get  a  couvictioa  against  a  man 
sitting  on  the  watct  committee ;  that  policeman 
may  be  had  up  at  once  for  a  small  offence  and  he 
may  be  dismissed. 

Chairman, 

2290.  Does  not  that  go  against  your  sugges- 
tion that  you  would  give  that  power  of  appeal  in 
•the  counties  ?— It  cute  both  ways. 

2291.  Because  if  it  is  true  as  regards  watch 
committees,  it  might  apply  equally  the  other 
Trav  ? — There  was  a  case  the  other  day  in  which 
a  policeman  resigned,  because  he  was  afraid  he 
might  offend  one  of  the  watch  committee. 

2292.  How  would  you  deal,  supposiijg  this 
scale  which  you  have  suggested,  is  established 
with  the  old  officers  of  the  force? — I  would  deal 
with  them  retrospectively ;  I  think  that  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind  should  take  them  all  in,  because 
those  officers  who  have  remained  in  the  service 
have  been  the  backbone  of  the  service. 

2293.  In  certain  cases  in  boroughs  where  men 
have  been  enlisted  at  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
of  which  there  are  many  instances,  they  would 
under  this  fixed  period  of  service  be  a  long  time 
before  they  arrived  at  their  25  years'  service,  and 
therefore  be  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
younger  men  ? — Yes,  but  they  all  think  that  ser- 
vice, and  not  age,  should  entitle  to  pension. 

2294.  But  suppose  a  man  enlisted  in  a  borough 
force  at  40  years  of  age,  and  had  now  been  10  or 
11  years  in  the  force,  he  would  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  claiming  upon  the  25  years'  system, 
which  you  set  up  against  a  younger  man  who  had 
enlisted  in  the  force? — Yes,  but  they  would  all 
like  to  be  upon  a  par ;  they  would  chance  that. 

2295.  Have  any  complaints  come  before  you 
with  regard  to  the  payment  of  gratuities  upon  the 
death  of  a  constable?— I  think  the  men  would 
like  the  gratuity  to  be  paid,  if  there  was  no 
widow,  to  the  children  or  to  the  father  or  mother. 
I  know  a  great  many  cases  where  constables  are 
the  only  support  of  an  aged  father  or  mother,  and 
then  the  parent,  for  whom  they  have  been  work- 
ing for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  been  main- 
taining comfortably  and  decently,  when  they  die, 
must  go  into  the  workhouse. 

2296.  You  think  that  the  gratuity  should  be 
able  by  law  to  be  paid  to  a  relation,  instead  of, 
as  now,  only  to  the  widow? — Yes,  I  think  it 
should  be  payable  to  widow,  children,  father,  or 
mother. 

2297.  It  would  be  only  altering  the  discretion 
which  now  rests  with  the  watch  committee,  to 
grant  a  gratuity  to  a  widow,  by  enabling  them  to 
extend  it  to  any  other  person  ? — Yes,  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  abuse  of  that  power  at 
all. 

2298.  But  the  present  complaint  is  simply  that 
the  magistrates'  hands  are  tied  down  to  granting 
this  annuity  to  one  person,  and  that  is  the  widow  ? 
— Yes,  they  would  like  it  to  be  extended  to  chil- 
dren, father,  or  mother. 

2299.  That  would  be  in  the  discretion  of  the 
magistrates,  and  therefore  your  aim  would  be 
attained  by  removing  the  limit  which  confines  it 
to  the  widow? — Yes,  by  simply  removing  the 
limit. 

2300.  Has  it  come  before  you  at  all  that  there 
is  any  complaint  with  regard  to  men  pensioned  on 
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a  superannuation  allowance,  upon  medical  certi- 
ficate probably,  and  who  then  dies  suddenly, 
losing  his  pension  ?— It  occurs  occasionally.  I 
heard  of  a  case  in  which  a  man  was  super- 
annuated and  died  two  or  three  weeks  after  his 
superannuation ;  his  widow  would  consequently 
lose  all  means  of  support ;  that  man  would  have 
received  only  3  /.  or  4  i,  whereas  if  a  gratuity 
could  have  afterwards  been  given,  the  widow 
would  have  had  perhaps  10  L  or  80/.  I  think 
that  within  twelve  months  the  watch  committee  or 
police  committee  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
reconsidering  their  decision  in  such  a  case. 

2301.  You  think  the  watch  committee  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  pen- 
sion granted  to  a  man  if  he  died  within  12  months, 
with  a  view  of  converting  it  into  a  gratuity  ? — 
Within  12  months. 

2302.  Have  you  considered  that  point  with 
regard  to  the  short  services  of  men  who  are  pen- 
sioned for  incapacity  upon  medical  certificate, 
namely,  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  that 
they  should  appear  and  report  themselves  after  a 
certain  period  ? — I  do  not  think  the  men  would 
like  it;  it  might  be  advisable,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  would  care  about  it. 

2303.  You  do  not  think  you  would  have  the 
period  fixed  when  a  man  who  is  pensioned  upon 
a  medical  certificate  after  a  very  short  period  of 
service,  before  he  could  claim  his  right  to  a  re- 
tiring pension,  should  be  bound  to  report  himself 
in  order  to  show  that  the  illness  upon  which  he 
got  his  pension  was  really  continuing  ? — I  think 
that  would  be  very  fair  with  regard  to  merely 
temporary  illness  which  they  might  get  over. 

2304.  You  believe  that  the  men  themselves 
would  prefer  the  centralisation  of  the  fund  in  the 
way  you  have  suggested  ? — I  am  certain  of  it ; 
they  would  have  more  confidence,  and  I  think  it 
would  consolidate  the  whole  thing. 

2305.  Does  not  that  go  a  little  beyond  our 
question ;  does  not  it  refer  to  the  whole  question 
of  police  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  If  you  were  to 
attempt  to  consolidate  the  whole  of  the  forces,  I 
think  every  county  and  every  borough  would  be 
up  in  arms.  I  never  would  propose  that,  be- 
cause I  think  many  of  the  county  and  borough 
forces  are  worked  most  efficiently ;  but  I  think, 
so  far  as  the  superannuation  fund  Is  concerned, 
we  might  have  a  paternal  Government  which 
would  look  after  these  funds  for  the  men,  and 
encourage  them ;  they  seem  to  feel  a  great  deal 
of  confidence  in  the  Government  taking  the 
matter  up. 

2306.  As  long  as  they  obtain  the  point  they 
are  asking  for,  the  other  point  is  a  matter  of 
administration  ? — Yes ;  I  think  many  of  the  bo- 
roughs are  very  efficiently  managed,  and  so  are 
the  counties ;  the  closer  you  get  men  together 
the  better  you  can  control  them. 

2307.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  vou 
would  wish  to  mention  to  the  Committee  ? — We 
have  had  several  cases  of  men  being  killed  in  the 
execution  of  their  duties.  In  cases  of  strikes  and 
riots  they  are  exposed  to  great  contingencies,  and 
the  men  seem  to  think  that  if  a  man  is  very 
severely  injured,  if  he  is  injured  for  life,  he  shoulii 
be  superannuated  upon  full  pay. 

2308.  At  present,  I    believe,  in  the   metro- 
politan force  there  is  a  power  of  considering  that 
question  ? — I  think  there  is,  but  they  would  like 
to  be  able  to  claim  it  in  this  respect ;  they  re- 
ceive 
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ceive  very  serious  injuries  sometimes;  kicks  in 
the  groin,  and  all  sorts  of  injuries. 

2309.  At  the  same  time  those  are  all  subject 
to  medical  certificate  ? — They  are  all  subject  to 
medical  certificate. 

2310.  The  system  at  present  existing  contem- 
plate all  the  different  scales  of  injuries,  and  there 
18  power  to  grant  very  large  gratuities,  even  up  to 
fiill  pay  ? — I  do  not  commain  of  that  so  much  as  of 
the  period  of  service.  Then  as  regards  widows 
and  children  ;  I  think  there  were  three  cases  of 
constables  killed  in  the  north  just  recently,  and 
I  think  something  might  be-  done  for  the  widows 
and  children  of  such  men. 

2311.  Sonfething  beyond  the  gratuity  which 
yon  have  talked  of? — I  think  so;  I  think  it 
would  encourage  men  to  act  courageously  in  time 
of  danger.  Men  are  called  upon  ver^  suddenly 
to  act;  they  may  find  themselves  with  two  or 
thre^  burglars  to  tackle  suddenly  in  the  dead  of 
night. 

2312.  As  far  as  the  widow  is  concerned,  that 
is  contemplated  at  present ;  but  you  would  sug- 
gest that  the  gi-atuity  should  be  extended  to 
other  relations  ? — I  think  there  should  be  some 
little  payment  made  annually  to  the  widow  of  a 
man  who  had  absolutely  lost  his  life  in  the  ser- 
■vice. 

2313.  You  would  stiggest  that  the  gratuity 
should  take  the  form  of  an  annual  payment  ? — 1 
think  it  would  be  better  in  the  shape  of  an  annual 
payment  in  case  of  loss  of  life  ;  I  think  it  wovJd 
encourage  the  force  if  there  was  an  annual  pay- 
ment to  the  widow  in  case  of  a  man  losing  his  life 
in  pursuing  his  duty.  The  feeling  is,  that  a  man 
may  remain  a  few  years  in  the  police  force  and 
lose  his  life,  and  then  he  is  gone,  with  none  to 
care  for  his  wife  and  family. 

2314.  Excepting  there  is  this  claim  for  gra- 
tuity?— It  is  a  feeling  prevalent  amongst  the 
police  that  they  are  rather  neglected,  and  that 
they  may  be  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  dangers  and 
receive  no  consideration.  They  feel  thiat  they 
are  exposed  more  than  an  ordmary  man  in  his 
ordinary  avocation  as  a  workman. 

2315.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  complaints  from 
the  police  force ;  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  a  general 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  ?— It  is  throughout  the 
force ;  they  feel  that  their  lives  are  at  imminent 
risk  very  often ;  they  are  hard  worked,  and  they 
feel  that  they  should  receive  some  consideration 
on  that  account.  ^  The  police  superannuation 
question  led  to  the  furore  there  was  with  the 
metropolitan  police  ;  in  that  case  there  was  a 
number  of  men  who  had  been  pensioned  at  the 
end  of  15  years.  At  the  time  of  the  E.xhibition 
a  large  number  of  constables  were  taken  on,  and 
when  the  Exhibition  was  over  those  police  con- 
stables were  about  to  be  discharged,  but  upon 
signing  a  conditional  agreement  that  they  would 
not  claim  until  they  had  done  30  years'  service, 
those  men  were  kept  on,  and  there  we  had  two 
classes ;  we  had  a  man  who  could  be  pensioned 
at  15  years'  service,  and  another  man  walking  by 
hia  side  who  would  not  get  any  pension  till  he 
had  served  30  years,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  there  was  great  disagreement,  which  led  to 
all  those  meetings.  I  was  present  at  one  meet- 
ing at  the  Cannoti-street  Hotel  where  there  were 
about  3,000  police  constables,  and  it  was  quite  a 
wonder  that  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  police 
force  were  not  on  strike ;  if  they  had  not  been 
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reasoned  with,  I  think  they  would  have  been  on 
strike. 

2316.  That  was  on  account  of  the  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  pensions  ? — Nothing  else  but  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty. 

2317.  The  men  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
scale,  and  they  ask  that  the  system  of  superan- 
nuation should  be  put  upon  a  more  definite  basis, 
and  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  pension  after 
20  years'  service  ? — Yes,  the  men  ask  to  claim 
after  20  years,  three-fourths  of  their  pay,  and  they 
feel  strongly  that  20  years  should  be  the  limit  of 
service,  at  the  end  of  which  they  may  cl^m,  not 
25  years. 

2318.  And  instead  of  what  has  been  put  before 
the  Committee  by  other  witnesses  generally,  that 
25  years  was  the  period  at  which  this  claim  should, 
be  given,  they  represent  generally  that  it  should 
be  earlier? — 'the  force  consider  that  20  years  is 
quite  long  enough.  We  held  a  meeting  at  Bir- 
mingham and  settled  that  it  should  be  25  years. 
When  we  published  the  results  of  the  meeting 
we  were  inundated  with  correspondence,  saying 
that  if  the  term  was  25  years  the  men  would  leave 
at  once  in  lai^e  numbers.  It  is  a  different  thing 
serving  as  a  superintendent  to  serving  as  a 
constable. 

2319.  But  the  constable  has  always  got  a  su- 
perintendentship  to  look  forward  to  ?— Yes,  that 
IS  true. 

2320.  When  he  is  made  superintendent  then 
he  changes  his  opinion,  perhaps  ? — Probably  be 
changes  his  opinion. 

Mr.  2'orr. 

2321.  Is  yours  a  London  publication? — It  is 
published  at  Windsor. 

2322.  How  long  has  this  paper  been  in  exist- 
ence ? — I  have  been  connected  with  police  jour- 
nals for  about  seven  years.  The  paper  is  bound 
to  hear  all  the  grievances,  because  a  man  can 
publish  a  letter  without  signing  his  real  name, 
and  he  does  not  get  into  trouble,  but  can  air  his 
grievance  securely.  A  constable  would  not  go 
to  his  chief  constable  and  say,  I  do  not  like  this 
and  I  do  not  like  that,  but  through  a  class  news- 
paper you  are  sure  to  hear  class  grievances.  I  know 
this  feeling  has  been  prevalent  for  years,  and  I  be- 
lieve honestly  that  if  a  good  system  of  superan- 
nuation were  carried  out,  the  whole  thing  would 
collapse  and  the  men  would  be  satisfied,  and  you 
would  have  a  most  splendid  police  force.  It  is  a 
very  simple  question. 

2323.  Are  the  bulk  of  communications  made 
to  your  paper  from  tlie  metropolitan  police  ? — 
They  are  made  from  the  metropolitan  and  pro- 
vincial police ;  principally  the  provincial  police. 

2324.  You  have  given  very  decided  opinions 
upon  all  police  matters ;  have  you  formed  those 
opinions  from  the  metropolitan  police  principally  ? 
— No ;  they  have  been  gathered  principally  from 
the  provincial  police,  but  I  have  come  in  contact 
with  a  great  many  of  the  metropolitan  police. 

2325.  The  Committee  have  had  superinten- 
dents and  head  policemen  and  inspectors  from 
many  of  the  centres  in  the  kingdom,  and  if  their 
information  differs  from  yours,  would  it  not 
imply  that  you  have  derived  your  information 
chiefly  from  the  metropolitan  police  ? — No ;  you 
have  derived  your  information  from  chief  con- 
stables and  head  constables,  but  you  have  had 
very  few  men  who  have  risen  from  the  rank  and 
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file.  They  have  been  principally  military  men 
who  have  not  been  constables,  and  therefore 
conld  not  know  the  feeling  of  being  a  constaUe. 

2326.  Is  your  paper  open  to  complaints  of  all 
sorts? — Reasonable  complaints,  but  this  matter 
has  been  so  prominent  that  it  could  not  be  ig- 
nored ;  it  was  a  matter  upon  which  the  welfare 
of  the  police  depended,  and  therefore  bound  to 
be  talked  about. 

2327.  It  was  the  matter  upon  which  the  bulk 
of  the  complaints  depended,  was  it  not? — Not 
entirely ;  but  we  have  had  many  thousand  letters 
of  complaint. 

2328.  I  wished  to  know  whether  your  paper 
was  open  to  conaplainte  on  all  subjects? — Yes, 
it  is. 

2329.  Therefore,  would  not  your  paper  be 
principally  open  to  those  men  who  were  dissatis- 
fied, that  is  to  say,  men  with  a  grieTanoe  ? — They 
are  very  reasonable  men  indeed,  who  may  have 
BO  other  question  to  raise ;  imt,  with  r^ard  to 
this  question  of  Buparannuation,  it  pervades  the 
whole  of  the  ranks  ae  well  as  those  who  have 
risen  iroia  the  rank  of  constable;  it  is  the  supeiv 
annuation  question  which  unsetdes  the  poKoe. 

2330.  I  do  not  wish  to  detziMt  from  the  value 
of  your  publication,  but  we  must  try  to  get  at 
the  value  of  your  communications  from  the  par- 
ties commtmicatiiig  them ;  do  you  often  receive 
communications  from  men  who  are  well  sstiefied 
with  the  force? — Very  few  are  satisfied,  00  ac- 
count of  the  present  BupenutauatioD  system, 

2331.  But  you  would  riot  sav  that  there  are  no 
men  in  the  force  who  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
present  state  of  things  ? — I  never  came  across 
one  who  was  well  satisfied  with  regard  to  super- 
annuation, at  all  events.  The  question  of  super- 
annuation seems  to  be  a  fair  and  simple  question, 
and  one  which  may  be  fairly  ventilated  without 
interfering  with  discipline. 

2332.  You  tell  the  Cononittee  that,  that  is  a 
simple  question,  easily  dealt  with,  and  you  tell 
the  Committee  that  there  is  almost  a  universal 
feeling  in  the  force  that  nothing  leas  would  satisfy 
them  than  the  power  to  retire  after  20  years'  ser- 
vice, with  three-fourths  of  their  pay,  and  if  they 
remained  till  25  years  that  they  should  retire  on 
full  pay  P — It  is  the  almost  universal  feeling  of 
the  force  of  about  30,000  oonstablee. 

2333.  We  have  not  had  yet  before  us  ordinary 
constables,  but  we  have  had  the  three  inspectors 
of  the  kingdom ;  the  inspector  for  the  southern 
district.  Captain  Willis ;  the  inepector  for  the 
midland  district.  Colonel  Cobbe  ;  and  the  inspec- 
tor fur  the  northern  district.  Captain  Elgee ; 
those  three  men  have  under  them  the  entire  force 
of  England  ? — But  they  have  never  received  the 
letters  that  we  do. 

2334.  Therefore,  again  I  say,  it  is  the  men  who 
.are  well  satisfied  who  never  write  to  you? — A 
number  of  men  who  are  well  satisfied  with  their 
position  in  other  respects  write  to  us  about  the 
position  <^'  the  superannuation  fund;  men  who 
would  say,  "  We  shall  stay  in  the  service  all  our 
lifetime,  but  we  wish  that  these  things  should  be 
settled." 

2335.  I  wish  to  ask  how  you  came  by  your  in- 
formation ;  your  information  is  so  positive  that  it 
should  come  from  one  class,  and  that  is  that  the 
Grovemment  should  pay  the  entire  pensirajs  of 
the  policemen,  which  vb  a  matter  which  has  never 
been  suggested  by  any  witness  except  in  an  in- 
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direct  way  ;  and  I  think  you  led  the  Conmittee 
to  understand  that  even  that  would  not  give  satis- 
fiw^tion? — It  would  not  give  os  such  satisfaction  as 
if  the  Government  todc  the  control  of  the  supo-- 
annuation  fund.  No  doubt  if  the  daim  to  pennon 
were  to  be  satisfectoriiy  arranged  they  would 
feel  satisfied,  but  I  think  they  woold  feel  more 
satisfied  if  the  Govemnent  took  the  entire  oaa- 
troL  Three  years  ago  we  kdd  meetings  at  tJie 
Cannon-street  Hote^  with  Mr.  £ykyn  in  die 
chair,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Govemnnt 
should  be  appealed  to  to  take  the  management 
and  control  of  the-  supwannaation  fund,  last 
year  most  of  the  forces  petidooed  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  at  the  last  meeting^  held  at  Bir- 
mingfaaaa,  the  same  thing  was  agreed  to,  from 
which  I  may  infra-  that  ihaX  is  the  feeling  of  die 
service. 

2336.  I  think  yon  said  that,  when  ^issatisfao- 
tk)n  was  shown  by  the  metropolitan  police  three 
years  ago  you  were  present  at  their  meeting  ?— I 
was  present  at  a  meetnig  held  at  the  Cuaon- 
«treet  Hotel,  Mr.  Eykyn  was  there  too,  bat  the 
large  meeting  was  radier  more,  in  consequence 
of  the  measures  which,  I  think,  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner had  taken.  I  was  informed  pivately 
enljr  three  or  four  days  ago  that  the  first  oom- 
motion  was  caused  by  the  feeling  that  there  were 
twodaseesof  men ;  one  who  comd  receive  a  pen- 
sion at  1^  yean,  and  the  edier  at  30  y«aze. 

Mr.  GiturUy. 

i337.  At  wiwt  age  do  you  think  men  o>a|^t  to 
engage  for  service  in  a  police  force? — I  thii^ 
the  ages  of  18  and  19,  which  have  already  been 
given,  are  fer  too  young.  I  think  24  or  25  would 
be  a  better  age.  I  do  not  think  amandionld  be 
a  police  constable  before  he  is  24  or  25.  I  do 
not  think  that  responsibility  siiould  be  placed  in 
\am  hands  before  that  dme. 

2338.  They  would  not  pretend  to  claim  a  pen- 
non when  they  enlisted  at  18,  bnt  if  they  ehbsted 
at  24  or  25,  they  might  reasonaUy  dahn  a  pen- 
sion in  yonr  opinion  ? — Qaite  so.  I  think  that  a 
young  man  at  18  has  not  eafficieat  discretion  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  •  police  constaUe. 
There  is  great  discretion  required  very  often. 

2339.  Does  your  correepondence  with  indi- 
viduals represent  the  individaal  or  collective 
opinion  <^  the  men  ? — Sometimes  individual,  and 
sometimes  collective.  The  men  oocasioually  hold 
meetings  at  their  stations,  and  say,  we  think  so 
and  so.  Sometimes  they  are  small  meetings, 
and  sometimes  they  are  large  meetings. 

Chaiman. 

2340.  Do  the  men  send  up  resolutions  as 
coming  from  those  meetings  ?— Yes,  and  they 
send  their  names  and  addresses. 

Mr.  Gourky. 

2341.  In  the  event  of  a  fixed  system  of  super- 
annuation being  adopted,  do  yon  think  the  men 
would  have  any  objection  to  undergoing  military 
drill,  so  as  to  be  able  to  serve  as  a  militaiy  re- 
serve in  case  of  need  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
would.  If  you  give  a  fair  claim  to  pension,  I  do 
not  think  they  would  mind  what  work  tibey  did, 
although  I  am  opposed  to  the  military  use  of  the 
force.  I  think  you  have  in  the  body  of  police 
the  finest  nucleus  of  a  standing  anny  that  you 
could  possibly  have.     You  have  40,000  police 
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altogether,  and  tiiey  are  mem  of  good  calibre  and 
stamina  as  a  rule,  espeeiallj  the  younger  ones. 
They  are  welL  tnuned  and  obedient,  and  as  a  role 
trustworthy,  and  I  do  not  think  tkey  would  ob- 
ject to  a  small  ameant  of  drilL  In  iact,  mostly 
they  are  drilled. 

2342.  Yoa  think  they  would  not  object  to  form 
a  military  reserve  if  th^y  had  a  fair  superannua- 
tion fund  to  &11  back  upon  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  would,  but  I  question  whether  it  would  be 
advisable  ;  whether  it  would  not  be  taking  them 
too  much  away  from  their  ordinary  duties. 

2.343.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  some  measure 
they  do  undergo  that  drill  at  the  present  time  ? 
— Yes,  most  dirisions  of  a  coanty  assemble  for 
drill  at  head  qnarters  occasionuly;  the  main 
question  tiiat  has  troubled  them  has  been  the 
question  of  police  superannuation;  they  fee)  it  a 
Tery  great  nardship,  that  after  having  8^  per 
eent.  deducted  froes  their  wages  (or  many  years, 
that  tkey  should  have  no  claim  to  it  after  aU. 

2344.  I  suppose  if  the  ^stem  was  a  fixed 
aystem,  the  men  would  not  object  to  25  years 
Ivsii^  the  Kmit? — Yes,  I  think  they  would ;  I  do 
itot  think  you  wonUi  ke^  ecnetables  in  the  ser- 
vice if  you  made  it  25  years ;  and  as  the  last 
witness  has  said,  when  a  man  has  been  made 
a  constable,  there  are  so  many  inducements  for 
him  to  leave  the  force,  so  many  people  are  glad 
to  have  him  in  their  employ ;  but  I  am  certain 
that  if  you  give  the  men  a  prospect  of  pension  at 
the  end  of  20  years  you  would  Keep  them  right 
on,  and  you  would  save  the  counties  and  boroughs 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  training  of  new 
men. 

2345.  Is  there  any  dissatisfaction  expressed 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  men  are 
dismissed  from  the  force  for  trivial  offences  ? — 
Not  so  much  as  formerly.  I  attribute  the  largo 
funds  which  have  grown  up  in  some  counties  to 
the  fact  that  the  men  have  been  repeatedly  dis- 
missed, or  called  upon  to  resign ;  if  you  keep 
men  on  for  a  year  or  so,  and  then  dismiss  them, 
■when  they  have  contributed  to  the  fund  you  will 
have  a  very  large  fund  in  a  very  few  years. 

2346.  You  think  that  the  magistrates  should 
have  the  control  of  the  police  forxse  ?— I  think 
that  county  mt^strates  should  have  the  thorough 
control  of  their  police  forces ;  I  think  that  they 
should  control  tne  chief  constable  as  much  as  a 
corporation  can  control  a  borough  head  constable. 
Many  of  the  superintendents  are  well  known  to 
the  magistrates,  so  that  their  character  could  be 
sifted  directly ;  it  is  a  very  hard  thing  when  a 
man  has  become  a  superintendent,  after  having 
worked  his  way  up  for  many  years,  that  he 
should  be  dismissed  without  pension.  Several 
cases  of  that  sort  have  occurred,  and  the  men 
feel  that  there  is  a  sword  of  Damocles  held  over 
their  heads ;  that  they  may  be  dismissed  at  any 
moment,  and  thus  lose  their  superannuation. 

Mr.  Cowper. 

2347.  You  say  you  think  that  the  general 
opinion  would  not  be  against  their  calculating 
their  21  years  from  the  age  of  24  ? — 1  think  they 
might  calculate  from  24. 

2348.  I  did  not  ask  you  your  own  opinion,  but 
is  that  your  opinion  of  what  they  would  think  ? 
— That  opinion  has  never  been  clearly  ex- 
pressed to  me,  that  point  they  have  never  touched 
upon. 

0.94. 


Mr.  Scmtrfield. 

2349.  Do  you  known  anything  of  a  voluntary 
fund  raised  amongst  police  officers  applicable 
principally  to  burials  ? — I  know  of  a  fund,  in  the 
formation  <rf  which  I  have  had  a  very  humble  part 
in  assisting,  for  I  have  published  the  pimersatmuch 
cost  to  myself.  Some  years  ago  a  fund,  called 
"  The  Police  Mutual  Assuranee  A88ooiatio0," 
was  established ;  it  was  oreated  by  1  d.  being 
contributed  by  every  constable  upon  the  death 
<£  a  constable.  If  a  constable  died  in  Surrey, 
for  example,  all  the  counties  which  had  joined 
the  fund  would  contribute  1  rf.  A  superinten- 
dent's widow  gets  about  70  /.,  and  a  constable's 
widow  gets  about  27  /.  Since  the  establishment 
of  that  fund,  which  has  been  quite  upon  a  mutual 
principle  (they  have  done  it  themselves),  many 
thousuds  of  pounds  have  been  distributed. 
Probably  about  20,000/.  have  been  distributed 
in  that  way,  raised  by  the  men  by  their  own 
voluntary  act,  and  given  to  the  wicfows  <rf  their 
deceased  c<)mradeA ;  uid  the  fund  has  been  en- 
tirely self-supporting. 

2350.  How  do  ue  counties  jcnn  in  making 
this  arrangement  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  how  many 
forces  are  in  the  Police  Mutual  Assurance  Asso- 
ciation, but  nearly  all  the  boroughs  and  counties 
in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  are. 

2351.  Where  is  the  centre  of  the  associa- 
tion?— There  is  a  president.  Admiral  Da  vies 
is  president,  and  there  is  a  vice-president,  and 
a  committee,  and  it  is  arranged  in  this*  way : 
upon  a  man  dying,  notice  is  sent  to  the  "  Pobce 
Guardian  ;"  we  publish  it  on  Friday;  the  paper 
radiates  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  as  soon  as  it 
is  received  with  the  notice  of  death,  we  collect 
the  money,  and  it  is  sent  to  the  town  where  tha 
man  has  died ;  that  shows  you  the  feeling  police 
oflBcers  have  towards  each  other. 

*  Chairman. 

2352.  There  is  only  one  question  with  regard 
to  what  ^ou  said  just  now  in  answer  to  Mr.  Cow- 
per about  the  24  years  of  age  being  the  com- 
mencement of  counting  for  the  Superannuation 
Fund;  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  men 
should  not  begin  to  calculate  their  superannua- 
tion service  before  that  age? — I  think  in  the 
raanufaeturii^  districts  you  would  find  constables 
enter  as  young  as  18. 

2353.  But  what  I  wanted  to  arrive  at  was,  do 
you  think  you  should  put  that  limit  upon  age, 
and  say  that  a  constable,  if  he  entered  previous 
to  being  24  years  of  age,  should  not  begin  to  count 
his  service  till  he  was  24  ? — I  should  not  like  to 
say  that,  because  the  feeling  is  so  general  that  they 
should  count  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  ser- 
vice. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

2354.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  throughout  the  force  generally, 
that  no  man  should  be  dismissed  from  the  force 
ex»ept  upon  conviction  before  the  magistrates? 
— Quite  so. 

2355.  Does  that  specially  apply  to  cases  of 
drunkenness  ? — Yes. 

2356.  How  would  you  deal  with  cases  of 
insubordination  ?  —  You  could  not  tolerate  in- 
subprdination ;  you  must  have  discipline. 

2357.  You  would  say  the  chief  constable,  or 
the  watch  committee,  should  be  empowered  to 
dismiss  a  man  in  case  of  insubordination  without 
taking  him  before  the  magistrates  ? — You  need 
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Colonel  Dyott — continued. 

not  take  him  before  the  magistrates  for  that ;  I 
think  a  chief  constable  has  always  a  great 
authority  over  a  constable  which  is  very  pro- 
per; but  I  think  you  might  qualify  it  by 
letting  a  man,  if  he  felt  that  wrong  was  done 
him,  or  if  he  knew  that  a  wrong  was  done 
him,  appeal  to  the  police  committee,  and  have  a 
court-martial  the  same  as  a  soldier ;  a  soldier 
has  a  court-martial,  and  let  a  policeman  have  a 
court-martial  too ;  that  is  all  they  want  They 
eay,  "  If  we  are  wrong  let  us  suffer,  but  do  not 
let  us  suffer  if  we  are  not  wrong." 

Mr.  Scourfield. 

2358.  Did  I  understand  you  rightly  when  you 
said  that  each  constable  contributed  about  one 
penny  towards  the  mutual  fund? — Yea.  The 
head  constables  contribute  rather  more  largely 
to  it. 

2359.  I  think  you  stated  that  there  are  about 
40,000  constables  in  England  ? — Yes. 

2360.  Am  I  to  understand  that  upon  the  death 
of  a  constable  you  are  able  to  collect  about  40,000 
pence? — No,  because  many  of  the  constables 
have  not  joined  the  fund ;  it  is  optional. 

2361.  What  is  the   average  contribution? — 


Mr.  Scourfield — continued. 

The  average  contribution  is  about  70  Z.  or  SOL 
upon  the  death  of  a  superintendent  or  inspector ; 
it  runs  a  little  above  30/.  for  a  serjeant,  and 
about  24 1,  to  27  /.  for  constables. 

2362.  Do  all  the  men  contribute  equally, whether 
they  are  at  a  higher  pay  or  a  lower  pay  ? — Con- 
stables all  pay  a  penny,  but  superintendents  or 
Serjeants  contribute  larger  amounts.  The  late 
General  Cartwright  greatly  advocated  and  sup- 
ported the  fund;  he  was  an  honorary  member 
of  the  fund  for  several  years. 

(^Jiairman. 

2363.  Are  you  aware  of  the  position  of  the 
fund  in  the  Irish  constabulary? — I  have  never 
much  gone  into  that,  the  system  is  so  different 
from  our  own. 

2364.  There  the  pensioners  are  charged  upcm 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  are  they  not  ? — Speaking 
of  that  would  lead  me  to  remark  that  if  a  prison 
warder  is  superannuated,  or  if  an  exciseman  or 
a  Custom  House  ■  officer  is  superannuated,  why 
should  the  policeman  not  have  a  right  to  claim  a 
pension ;  a  policeman  pays  his  2^  per  cent.,  and 
they  pay  nothing. 
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Tuesday,  25tk  May  1875. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  ; 


Mr.  Biddulph. 

Mr.  Fairfax  Cartwright. 

Mr.  Cotes. 

Mr.  Cowper. 

Colonel  Dyott. 


Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr,  Leeman, 

Mr.  Scourfield. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson. 

Mr.  Torr. 


Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Charles  Roger  Jacson,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

2365.  You  are,  I  believe,  the  Chairman  of  the 
"County  Constabulary  Committee  of  the  Magis- 
trates of  the  County  of  Lancaster  ? — I  am ;  I  am 
also  a  trustee  of  the  superannuation  fund. 

Colonel  Dyott, 

2366.  They  are  a  committee  of  justices,  I 
suppose  ? — They  are,  and  they  are  chosen  in  a 
particular  manner.  Each  police  district  elects  a 
representative  magistrate,  and  the  names,  20  in 
number,  are  returned  to  the  court  of  annual 
session :  then  the  court  elects  eight.  Their  office, 
is  to  audit  the  chief  constable's  accounts,  to  give 
him  authority  in  matters  of  detail  and  expense,  and 
exercise  control  over  the  contingent  expenses  of 
the  county  constabulary  throughout  the  county, 
so  as  to  obtain  uniformity,  as  far  as  can  be,  in  the 
several  police  districts  iu  the  expenditure  under 
the  head  of  Contingencies.  I  am  also  a  member 
of  the  General  Finance  Committee  of  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  upon  whom  devolve  considerable 
duties  ;  they  have  to  keep  constantly  under  re- 
view the  county  expenditure;  they  have  to  report 
upon  anything  whatever  that  appears  to  them 
to  call  for  report,  and  they  have  considerable 
authority  and  influence  in  consequence.        ' 

2367.  Do  they  divide  the  county  into  districts 
for  police  purposes  ? — The  force  is  one  for  county 
purposes,  but  each  police  district  bears  the  ex- 
pense of  its  own  men. 

Chairman, 

2368.  They  are  charged  for  the  police  of  their 
districts  ? — They  are. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

2369.  la  there  a  chief  constable  for  each  dis- 
trict ? — No,  we  have  but  one  chief  constable,  and 
we  have  one  assistant  chief  constable,  who' would 
be  more  properly,  perhaps,  according  to  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  called  deputy  chief  constable,  but 
he  has  always  gone  by  the  name  of  assistant  chief 
constable  in  the  county. 

Chairman. 

2370.  Your  attention,  of  course,  therefore,  has 

superannuation 


the 


been  constantly  directed  to 
fund  of  the  police? — It  liae. 

2371.  Is  that  fund  at  present,  in  your  opinion, 
in  a  satisfactory  condition? — No,  it  is  not.     I 

0.94. 


Chairman — continued. 

have  here  a  statement  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  fund  from  its  commencement.  Since  the  year 
1850  an  account  has  been  presented  in  print  to 
the  magistrates,  containing  all  the  items  of  re- 
ceipt and  all  the  items  of  expenditure,  and  I  am 
able  to  show  to  what  point  the  fund  rose,  and  to 
show  at  what  point  it  began  to  decline,  which 
was  in  the  years  between  1859  and  1862,  for  I 
have  taken  it  in  periods  of  three  years.  From 
that  period,  1859  to  1862,  the  fund  has  been 
worsening. 

2372.  The  fund  was  established  in  1841,  was 
it  not? — In  January  1841. 

2373.  That  was  the  year  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  force,  was  it  not  ? — The  year  but  one ; 
the  particulars  which  our  county  book  of  accounts 
supplies  have  a  decided  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
I  have  divided  the  whole  period,  that  is  to  say, 
from  June  1840  to  May  1874,  the  last  of  our 
printed  accounts  (our  year  ends  upon  the  31st 
May  in  each  year),  into  triennial  periods.  I  will 
state  as  briefly  as  possible  the  rise  of  the  fund, 
that  is  to  say,  the  increase  in  the  balance  of  the 
fund  in  each  of  those  periods  of  three  years :  the 
first  366/.,  the  second  987/.,  the  next  1,144/., 
the  next  1,530/.,  the  next  2,000/.,  the  next 
2,195/.,  the  next  and  highest,  between  1859  and 
1862,  2,382  /. ;  that  is  the  increase  per  annum 
during  those  triennial  periods :  then  during  the 
next  period  from  1862  to  1865,  the  increase  was 
only  at  the  rate  of  1,743/.,  that  is  to  say,  6^/. 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  next  pe- 
riod gave  1,605/.  for  the  year's  increase;  the 
next  period,  namelyi  from  1868  to  1871,  gave 
only  677  /.,  and  the  last  period,  from  1871  to  1 874, 
only  312/.  per  annum;  so  that  we  have  come 
down  from  a  maximum  annual  increase  of  2,382/. 
to  an  annual  increase  of  312/.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  the  present  rate  of  pensions  is  maintained, 
which  it  certainly  will  be, — ^it  will  not  be  lower, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  likely  to  increase, — we 
shall  in  the  course  of  the  next  triennial  period 
have  a  decrease  to  show  instead  of  an  increase^ 
and  at  the  rate  we  have  been  going  on  it  will 
decrease  to  an  extent  of  probably  1,500/.  in  the 
next  three  years. 

2374.  During  those  years  what  are  the  number 
of  pensioners  upon  the  fund  ? — At  the  end  of  the 
last  year,  that  is,  on  the  3 1st  May  1874,  it  was 
!57  ;  that  is  to  say,  pensioners  only  ;  not  taking 
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Mr.  Jttcson.  Chairman — continued. 

into  account  gratuitants,  which  has  a  material 

25  May  bearing  upon  the  question,  I  think,  so  far  as  re- 
i^5>  lates  to  Lancashire.  Then,  upon  the  Slst  May 
1868,  that  is  six  years  before,  the  number  was 
98,  so  that  there  was  an  increase  of  59  in  the  six 
years,  an  Increase  at  the  rate  of  10  per  annum 
within  a  fraction. 

2375.  Has  there  been  a  steady  increase  during 
the  time  of  the  existence  of  the  force? — Yes, 
there  has.  I  have  a  statement  here  from  the  year 
1851,  but  in  this  statement  I  have  included  the 
gratuitants,  because  it  was  taken  from  the  county 
treasurer's  book  of  accounts.  Beginning  at  the 
year  1851,  the  amount  of  disbursements  from  our 
fund,  in  the  shape  of  pensions  and  gratuities  alone, 
was  90 1;  in  the  next  year  831  /l,  in  the  next 
222  /.,  in  the  next  only  89  /. ;  that  was  in.  1854. 
In  1855,  99  /. ;  in  the  next  year  161  /. ;  in  the 
next  419  /. ;  then  it  goes  on  increasing  to  486  h, 
654  /.,  743  /.,  until,  in  1861,  we  come  to  1,307 1. ; 
that  is  20  years  after  the  eBtablishmenk  of  the 
force,  when  the  drain  upon  the  fund  begins  in  a 
very  decided  manner.  • 

2376.  That  is  the  period  when  ^our  surplus 
began  to  diminish  ? — It  is.  Then,  in  the  ;next 
year,  1862,  our  disbursements  were  1,350  /. ;  in 
the  next,  1,737/.;  in  1864,  1,987/.;  in  1865, 
2,505/.;  in  1866,  2,848/.;  in  1867,  3,593/.;  in 
1868, 3,865/. ;  in  1869,4,785/. ;  in  1870,  4,813  /.; 
in  1871,  5,417  ;  in  1872,  6,042/.,  a  rise  of  nearly 
600/. ;  in  1873  it  was  almost  stationary,  6,091  /. ; 
and,  in  1874,  the  last  year  I  have  tabulated,  the 
amount  of  pensions  and  gratuities  was  6,639/. 
Then  the  number  of  pensioners  and  gratuitants 
in  those  years,  commencing  with  the  year  1856, 
were  9,  19,  19,  25,  28,  44,  46,  52,  64,  72, 
75,  97,  100,  115,  126,  137,  152,  169,  and  the 
last  year  166. 

2377.  Those  were  pensioners  upon  a  total  of 
force  of  a  little  over  1,000?— We  began  with  500 
in  1841.  In  the  year  1842  the  force  was  cut 
down  by  a  vote  to  355.  In  1847  it  had  risen 
again  to  491,  and  it  has  gone  on  sincQ  progressively 
increasing.  In  the  year  1857  it"  was  603  ;  in  the 
year  1860,  682;  in  the  year  1861  it  was  689;  in 
1862,  718;  in  1863,  7.39;  in  1865  it  was  778  ; 
in  1866,  815;  then  progressively,  825.  858,  887, 
905,  949,  981,  1013 ;  and  last  May  1874,  1,061. 

2378.  During  the  whole  of  that  period  were 
the  boroughs  watched  by  the  county  police? — 
No ;  some  of  the  boroughs  were  never  watched 
by  the  county  police. 

2379.  I  see  in  the  return  which  has  been  made 
for  the  use  of  this  Committee,  that  the,  borough 
of  Barrow-in-Furness,  Burnley,  Bootle,  and 
Clitheroe  are  watched  by  the  county  police,  were 
those  watched  during  the  whole  of  that  period  by 
the  county  police,  or  was  the  force  increased 
when  those  boroughs  were  taken  under  the 
county  ? — No  ;  those  boroughs  were  always 
watched  by  the  county  police;   we  have  been 

fradually  losing  the  boroughs  from  the  county, 
ut  we  have  never  found  that  the  loss  was  at- 
tended with  any  lessening  of  the  force;  and 
perhaps  I  may  state  that  one  reason  of  this  is 
that  we  have  a  rule  in  the  county  that  the  court 
does  not  usually  vote  any  additional  men  except- 
ing upon  a  resolution  by  the  magistrates  in 
petty  session  specially  convened,  and  upon 
memorial  from  the  ratepayers  in  the  district, 
which  memorial  in'  point  of  fact  puts  in  motion 
the  magistrates  in  petty  session.  The  court 
invariably  asks  whether  there  is  such  a  memorial, 


Chairman — continued. 

and  unless  a  strong  reason  is  given  for  its  absence 
the  motion  would  be  lost.  Within  the  last 
12  months  we  have  had  oue  case  in  which  the 
court  has  voted  men  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  magistrates  without  such  a  inemorial,  and 
we  have  a  notice  of  motion  pending  for  our  next 
aimual  session  on  the  1st  July  to  the  same  effect 
where  the  ratepayers  ask  for  one  man,  and  the 
county  magistrates  of  the  district  are  of  opinion 
that  the  court  ought  to  be  asked  to  grant  five. 
The  case  was  before  our  couaty  constabulary 
committee  at  the  last  monthly  meeting,  and  the 
committee  resolved  that  the  motion  ought  to  be 
8uppoi*ted,  after  the  explanation  of  the  chief 
constable  that  the  five  men  were  really  required 
for  that  district ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  cases  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  force  has 
be^n  constituted  during  the  last  few  years  at  its 
present  number  at  the  special  request  of  the 
ratepayers  of  the  county  ;  it  is  a  popular  force, 
and  in  a  tpecial  masner  is  the  ratepayers'  part  of 
the  county  expenditure  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster for  that  reason.  If  our  number  is  rather 
large  in  proportion  to  the  population,  that  fact 
will  account  for  it,  because  undoubtedly  the  force 
has  been  pcmular,  and  the  magistrates  have 
thought  in  all  those  cases  it  was  right  to  give 
effect  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  ratepapers 
of  the  county. 

2380.  If  you  look  upon  that  force  of  one  thou- 
sand as  your  permanent  force  for  the  county, 
have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what  would 
be  the  ultimate  number  of  pensioners  that  will 
fall  upon  that  fund^ — An  approximate  estimate 
might  be  made,  but  we  have  not  data  enough 

ffrom  which  to  draw  any  conclusion  which  I 
should  think  of  much  value ;  undoubtedly  the 
future  charges,  speaking  of  the  next  10  years, 
will  be  greater  than  they  have  been. 

2381.  As  your  fund  has  steadily  diminished, 
you  believe  that,  for  a  time,  it  will  continue  to 
diminish  by  the  increased  number  of  pensions 
that  will  fall  upon  it  ? — ^That  is  my  opinion. 

2382.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  in  what 
way  that  fund  in  now  supported  ? — Yes,  I  can ; 
I  have  here  an  analysis  of  the  receipts  from  the 
various  sources,  and  for  convenience  I  have  taken 
the  series  of  years  from  1851  to  1874  inclusive, 
that  is  a  period  of  24  years ;  and  I  find  on  taking 
an  average  of  the  24  years,  the  deductions  from 
pay  have  amounted  to  752/.;  the  stoppages  for 
sickness  to  170/. ;  the  fines  for  misconduct  to  92/.; 
and  the  penalties  to  1,431/.  per  annum. 

23fc3.  Are  those  the  moieties  of  penalties  which 
go  to  the  police  as  informers  ?— Yes.  The  sale  of 
old  clothing  amounted,  on  an  average,  to  219/., 
and  interest  to  1,260/.,  making  an  average  total 
of  3,917  /.  per  annum.  I  have  compared  the  pay- 
payments  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  under  each 
of  those  heads  ijt  the  year  1851,  with  those  of 
1874,  so  as  to 'ascertain  the  nature  of  the  sources 
of  increase-  I  find  that  the  per-centage  of  in- 
crease in  the  year  1874,  over  the  amount  in  1851, 
for  the  whole,  would  be  343.  The  deductioBS 
from  pay  have  been  incteaaed  by  145  per  cent. 
The  stoppages  for  sickness  have  .been  increased 
by  153  per  cent.  The  fines  for  misconduct 
have  been  increased  by  70  per  cent.  The 
amount  of  penalties  has  been  increased  by  511 
per  cent.,  wnich  is  considerably  above  the  total 
average,  the  total  average  being  343,  the  increase 
of  penalties  beii^  511.  The  sale  of  clothing 
has  mcreased  90  per  cent.  The  interest  has  in- 
creased 
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creased  809  per  cent..  Therefore  the  largest  ratio 
of  increase  I  find  in  the  interest,  which,  sinoe 
the  year  1865,  has  been  derived  from  loans  to  the 
county,  for  building  purposes. 

2384.  At  what  rate  of  interest  ?— At  4}  and 
5  per  cent.  For  an  earlier  period,  from  1858  to 
1865,  we  were  gradually  selling  out  from  the 
consols  and  lending  on  the  terms  just  mentioned ; 
so  that  for  one-half  the  period,  at  least,  we  haTe 
been  getting  a  minimum  of  4^  per  cent.,  and  I 
should  think  the  average  would  be  4|  for  that 
time.  Then  the  second  important  item  in  which 
the  per-centage  is  large  is  the  penalties.  First, 
ihe  interest ;  secondly,  the  penalties ;  and  then, 
thirdly,  the  stoppages  for  sickness,  which  axe  a 
little  more  rapid  in  increase  than  the  deductions 
from  pay ;  next,  the  sale  of  clothing ;  and,  last, 
their  fines  for  misconduct. 

2385.  The  increased  per-centi^e  of  dednetioDB 
from  payarisesfrom  the  increaBedroroe,  I  presume? 
— That  is  so.  There  is  also  one  other  point 
which  I  should  like  to  mention  to  the  Committee. 
We  for  some  years  only  deducted,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  at  the  rate  of  1^  per  cent,  from  the  men's 
pay.  In  the  last  few  years  (I  have  no  note  of  the 
date  when  the  change  was  made)  we  have  been 
deducting  2  per  cent.,  and  we  are  still  deducting 
2  per  cent. 

2386.  You  have  never,  as  I  understand,  avaUed 
yourselves  of  the  2i  per  cent.,  which  is  allowed 
by  the  Act  ? — We  have  not.  It  was  thought  un- 
necessary for  some  years,  and  afterwards,  perhaps, 
considerations  of  policy  may  have  affected  us, 
but  we  are  qnite  prepared  to  go  to  2 )  per  cent. 

2387.  Has  that  been  considered  at  all  with  a 
view  to  meeting  the  gradual  deisease  which  is 
shown  in  the  fund? — Yes;  during  the  last  12 
months  we  have  had  various  discussions  upon 
the  subject,  and  have  merely  suspended  for  a 
time  the  operation  of  the  2^  per  cent.,  and  for  no 
£xed  time.  We  are  prepared,  I  may  say,  at  the 
present  time  to  go  to  the  2^  per  cent. 

2388.  Your  scale  of  pensions,  I  suppose,  is  ac- 
cording to  the  Act,  upon  recommendation  and 
medical  certificate  under  60  years  of  age,  and. 
by  recommendation  by  the  chief  constable  after 
60  years  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

2389.  Do  you  believe  thatthe  scale  of  pensions 
is  satisfactory  to  the  force  ? — Yes,  I  have  reasons 
for  believing  it  to  be  bo. 

2390.  And  that  the  men  of  the  Lancashire 
force  do  not  complain  of  the  uncertainty  of  their 
hold  upon  this  fund  ? — I  think  that  is  another 
question ;  I  must  answer  that  in  the  negative  by 
saying  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  uncertainty 
attending  the  pensions. 

2391.  Have  you  had  complaints  with  regard  to 
that  uncertainty  ? — I  know  it  to  be  the  case. 

2392.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
that  a  demand  is  made  that  a  pension  should  be 
granted  upon  length  of  service  in  the  Lancashire 
lorce  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  any  demand  has 
been  made. 

2393.  But  that  the  men  are  anxious  to  obtain 
a  certainty  of  pension  after  a  certain  number  of 
years'  service  in  the  force  ? — That  is  their  feeling, 
certainly.  • 

2394.  Whaot  is  your  own  feeling  with  regard 
to  a  change  of  that  kind  ? — I  think  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  changing  the  conditions  under 
which  pensions  are  at  present  given  ;  I  think  it 
is  desirable  that  a  man  upon  joining  the  force 
should,  68  far  as  considerations  of  discipline  will 

0.94. 
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allow,  be  able  to  look  forward  to  a  certain  pension         

after  a  certain  number  of  years'  service.  '  *5  May 

2395.  Have  you  considered  the  subject  suflS-  *®75- 
clondy  to  be  able  to  say  what  number  of  years 
you  yourself  would  suggest  ? — I  have  considered 
the  matter,  and  I  look  at  it  from  a  double  point 
of  view;  the  police  point  of  view  for  one,  and 
what  I  may  call  the  ratepayers'  poini  of  view  for 
the  other;  and  I  should  say  25  years  is  about  the 
right  number  of  years  for  length  of  service. 
^  2396.  You  mean  that  25  yews'  length  of  ser- 
vice should  entitle  a  man  to  pension ;  do  yoa 
believe  that  that  would  be  both  just  to  the  men 
and  just  to  the  ratepayers  ? — I  think  so. 

2397.  Would  you  impose  any  limitation  with 
reference  to  the  time  at  which  a  man  should 
commence  counting  his  service  for  this  25  years?    ■ 
— No ;  I  would  let  a  man  count  his  service  from 
the  time  of  his  joining  the  force. 

2398.  Have  you  also  considered  the  question 
o£  the  rate  of  pension  that  he  should  be  entitled 
to  uptm  the  completion  of  those  25  years  ? — Yes ; 
I  would  not  say  I  would  absolutely  give  him  two- 
thirds,  because  I  think  there  is  an  objection  in 
principle  to  doing  that,  and  I  should  much  prefer 
to  see  a  minimum  rate,  as  well  as  a  maximum 
rate,  between  which  two  points  the  chief  con- 
stable should  exercise  his  discretion  in  recom- 
mending, and  the  court  in  voting  a  pension.  I 
think  the  minimum  would  tend  to  secure  tiie  men 
against  any  capridous  exercise  of  power,  and  the 
maximum  would  enable  the  chief^  constable  and 
the  magistrates  to  make  that  distinction  which 
undoubtedly  there  is  in  the  quality  of  'men's 
service ;  I  think  if  it  were  not  so  done,  it  would 
rather  tend  in  removing  one  ground  of  objection 
to  introduce  another ;  for  a  good  man  would 
have  reason  to  complain  that  an  inferior  man  was 
put  in  all  respects  upon  the  same  footing  as 
mm8el£ 

2399.  Yon  would  like  to  see  in  the  rate  of  pen- 
sion a  man  had  a  right  to  claim,  a  maximym  and 
a  minimum  fixed  between  whidi  the  magistrates 
should  have  discretion? — Precisely. 

2400.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  witnesses 
that  age  should  also  form  part  of  the  scale ;  have 
you  considered  that  point,  say,  that  after  25  years' 
service,  if  a  man  was  uiKler  50  years  of  age,  be 
should  be  only  entitled  to  half-pay ;  whereas,  if 
he  was  over  60  years  of  age  he  shonld  be  entitled 
to  two-thirds? — I  do  not  see  the  grounds  for 
that  distinction. 

2401.  You  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  any 
inducement  for  younger  men  to  remain  in  the 
force  whilst  they  were  still  serviceable  ? — I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  a  good  many  men  would 
be  induced  to  leave  the  force  before  that  time 
on  the  lower  rate  of  pension. 

2402.  Therefore,  you  see  no  reason  for  altering 
the  simplicity  of  the  25  years'  term  ? — Upon  the 
whole,  I  do  not. 

2403.  Would  you  leave  the  present  scale  of 
pensions  upon  medical  certificate  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, for  shorter  periods  of  service  than  25  years  ? 
— That  is  to  say,  that  under  15  years  there  should  • 
be  a  round  sum  given ;  and  from  15  to  20  years, 
not  exceeding  half-pay ;  and  over  20  years,  two- 
thirds.  I  would  make  no  alteration  in  those 
respects. 

2404.  With  regard  to  such  a  change  as  you 
have  now  suggested,  have  you  considered  the 
e^ct  it  would  nave  in  increasing  the  number  of 
pensioners  who  would  fall  upon  the  fund? — I 
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■~~"        cannot  state  that  with  the  degree  of  certainty  I 

*^g    *y      should  like,  and  I  think  it  is   better  to  avoid 

•"■        speculative  finance.     I  have  certain  data  from 

which  I  could  draw  an  inference,  but  it  would  not 

be  reliable. 

2405.  But  going  back  to  what  you  have  already 
stated,  which  is  that  under  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  the  existing  state  of  pensions,  which 
are  not  likely  to  be  decreased  by  any  change 
which  may  be  made,  the  present  fund  is  not  seu- 
Bupporting ;  have  you  considered  how  you  could 
strengthen  the  fund,  with  a  view  to  making  it 
self-supporting  ? — Yes.  In  the  first  place  we 
should  increase  our  rate  of  deduction  to  the  full 
statutable  amount  of  2^  per  cent.  Then,  I  think, 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  giving  the  super- 
annuation fund  credit  for  the  fees  derived  from 
the  service  of  summonses  and  other  processes ; 
for  instance,  the  service  of  notices  to  licensed 
victuallers. 

2406.  The   same  as  is   given  at  present    in 
boroughs  ? — I  am  not  aware  whether  the  fees  for 

•     service  of  notices  to  licensed  victuallers  is  given 
in  boroughs  or  not,  but  I  would  give  them  and 
the  fees  or  service  of  summonses  and  the  execu- 
tion of  warrants,  to  the  fund ;  that  would  make  a 
difference  of  about  4,500  /.  a  year.    The  next  least 
objectionable  transfer  would  be  that  of  the  fees 
for  pedlars'  certificates.     I  would  make  this  re- 
mark, that,  as  far  as  possible,  whatever  contribu- 
tions are  made  in  future  to  the  superannuation 
fund,  they  should  be  taken  from  the  police  rate, 
and  not  from  the  county  rate.     Except  in    the 
case  of  the  pedlars'  fees,  which  I  think  are  ex- 
ceptional, I  would  not  transfer  any  sum  which  at 
present  goes  to  the  credit  of  the  county  rate  to 
the  credit  of  the  superannuation  fund ;  and  for 
this  reason,  that  I  think  we  should  do    some 
injustice  if  we  did  so.     The  boroughs  maintaining 
their  own  police,  and  having  separate  courts  of 
quarter  sessions,  are  charged  their  share  of  the 
county  expenditure  by  orders  which  are  made 
after  all  credits  have  been  taken  into  account  by 
the  county  treasurer ;  therefore,  for  any  penalties 
which  go  to  the  county  rate,  the  boroughs  having 
separate  courts  of  quarter  sessions  have  their  share 
of  credit ;  and,  consequently,  if  we  transferred 
any  portion  of  those  penalties  to  the  superannua- 
tion fund,  we  should  do,  to  that  extent,  an  in- 
•       justice  to  those  boroughs ;  for  they,  having  their 
own  police  to  maintain,  would  also  be  contributing 
to  the  superannuation  fund  of  the  county  police. 
As  regards  the  fees  for  pedlars'  certificates,  I  am 
aware  that  they  go  at  present  to  the  credit  of  the 
county  rate  ;  but  I  think  they  r»re  fees  in  which 
the  force  of  each  jurisdiction  or  each  borough 
might    very   fiiirly    claim    to    have    a    benefit. 
"Whilst  I  would  suggest  that  it  would  not  be  ob- 
jectionable to  transfer  to  the  superannuation  fund 
the  county  amount,  which  would  be  about  600 1. 
a  year,  1  would  at  the  same  time  give  up  to  the 
boroughs  their  share,  which  amounts  to  about 
400  /.  a  year,  the  whole   amount  being    about 
1,000 1,  a  year,  derived  from  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, boroughs  included. 

2407.  That  they  should  share  proportionately 
the  fees  for  pedlars'  certificates? — les,  that^the 
borough  should  take  their  own,  and  the  county 
its  own,  less  expenses. 

2408.  You  would  not,  I  suppose,  propose  to 
alter  the  present  contributions  which  come  to  the 
police  in  cases  where  they  are  informers  under 
larious  Acts  ? — No,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  do 


Chairman — continued, 
that.    "We  know,  in  the  administration  of  justice,, 
how  liable  a  policeman  is  to  an  imputation;  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  put  any  man  who  has  to 

five  evidence  in  a  position  which  would  expose 
im  to  an  objection  as  an  interested  witness. 

2409.  What  I  meant  was,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  alter  the  existing  state  of  things, 
which  does  allow  of  the  application  oi  half  penal- 
ties to  the  superannuation  fund  ? — I  would  not 
go  back,  I  think;  I  would  remain  where  we 
are. 

2410.  Would  you  go  one  step  further ;  would 
you  make  these  half  penalties  absolute,  or  would 
you  leave  them  discretionary,  as  they  are  now ; 
they  may  be  transferred  to  the  superannuation 
fund  in  some  districts,  whilst  in  others  they  are 
paid  to  the  county  rates  ? — I  would  nuike  the  rule 
absolute;  it  is  now  optional  at  petty  sessions 
whether  the  moiety  is  made  payaole  or  not;  I 
have  been  frequently  obliged,  in  presiding  at 
petty  sessions,  to  remind  the  police  to  apply  for 
them,  or  they  will  not  have  them. 

2411.  Do  you  think  that,  with  these  half 
penalties  made  permanent,  wiUi  the  contribution 
of  pedlars'  certificates,  and  the  fees  for  service  of 
summonses  and  execution  of  warrants  being 
added  to  the  fund,  you  would  so  strengthen  the 
fund  that  it  would  be  in  a  position  to  be  self- 
supporting  ? — For  a  certain  number  of  years  I 
thuik  it  would ;  I  have  taken  the  pains,  with  our 
county  auditor,  to  estimate  the  effect  of  such  con- 
tributions, and  though  no  very  clear  conclusion 
can -be  arrived  at,  I  think  it  may  be  said  tbat 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would 
make  and  keep  solvent  the  superannuation  fund, 
with  the  present  demands  upon  it,  practically  for 
ever. 

2412.  Even  with  the  increased  number  of 
pensions  which  you  think  would  come  in  the  next 
two  or  three  years  upon  it  ? — Yes,  with  the  pre- 
sent scale  of  pensions  and  gratuities. 

2413.  But  upon  the  scale  you  have  thrown 
out? — I  would  not  venture  to  predict  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  solvent ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
it  would  not  undergo  any  diminution  of  capital 
after  10  years. 

2414.  But  suppose,  at  the  end  of  those  10 
years,  it  should  show  a  decline  again,  how  would 
you  supplement  it?— In  that  case  from  the  police 
rate  of  the  county ;  I  would  throw  as  much  in  year 
by  year  as  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  fund  in 
a  state  of  perfect  solvency. 

2415.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  pre- 
vent the  capital  of  the  fund  being  trenched  upon  ? 
— I  do. 

2416.  And  in  providing  that,  would  you  also 
provide  that  any  part  of  the  yearly  income  should 
pass  to  that  fund,  or  that  it  should  be  all  spent, 
and  the  deficit  made  up  out  of  the  police  rate  ? — 
Assuming  that  the  charges  upon  the  fund  were 
in  excess  of  the  income,  then  I  would  have  the 
deficiency  made  up  by  a  rate  borne  by  the  whole 
county,  and  not  out  of  the  local  rates  of  the  dis- 
tricts, as  the  law  is  at  present. 

2417.  That  is  to  say,  by  a  general  police  rate  ? 
— Yes,  by  a  general  police  rate,  and  make  it  a 
general  county  charge. 

2418.  But  the  question  was,  would  you  think 
it  wise  to  continue  always  supplementing  the 
capital  account  by  a  certain  per-centage  of  income 
until  it  arrived  at  a  self-supporting  condition, 
even  if  you  bad,  by  deducting  that  per-centage, 
to  draw  upon  the  police  rate  1 — I  think  it  would 
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be  desirable  to  increase  the  capital  whenever  it 
yras  proved  to  be  deficient,  bj  some  means,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  what,  except  that  I  would 
not  go  b«yond  the  police  rate  of  the  county  as  the 
last  resource. 

2419.  But  that  a  scale  might  be  laid  down 
which,  whilst  at  present  bein^  self-supporting, 
should  always  continue  gradually  to  increase  the 
capital  account  by  stoppug  a  certain  pern^entago 
of  income,  and  passing  it  to  that  account,  even 
though  you  had  yearly  to  supplement  the  spend- 
ing account  from  the  police  rate  ?— Yes,  I  think 
that  would  be  desirable. 

2420.  In  that  way,  in  timey  a  capital  account 
might  be  got  which  would  be  self-supporting  ? — 
Precisely. 

2421.  With  regard  to  pensions  granted  after 
short  service  on  medical  certificate,  has  it  ever 
been  suggested  to  you  that  the  pensions  so 
granted  should  be  considered  again  after  a  period 
of  years,  that  men  who  were  invalided  as  young 
men  should  report  themselves  in  the  force  after  a 
period  of  years  and  be  liable  to  be  returned  into 
the  force  if  they  had  recovered  and  were  again 
fit  to  perform  their  duty  ? — No  such  suggestion 
has  been  made  to  me,  but  I  am  quite  aware  that 
if  such  an  arrangement  could  be  made  it  would 
tend  to  do  away  with  the  dissatisfaction  which 
is  entertained  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  county. 
I  think  we  have  but  few  instances  of  the  kind, 
but  a  single  instance  goes  a  long  way. 

2422.  Have  you  considered  the  point  at  all  as 
to  whether  the  men  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
their  service  into  other  forces  ?— I  think,  on  jpro- 
motion,  I  would  allow  them  to  carry  the  whole  of 
their  service,  but  not  merely  when  they  change 
for  change's  sake. 

2423.  On  promotion  jou  would  let  the  men 
caarry  the  whole  instead  of  the  half,  as  now  allowed 
by  the  Act?— I  would. 

2424.  Would  you  place  a  limitation  upon  the 
time  they  should  have  served  in  a  previous  force, 
as  at  present,  of  seven  years  ? — 1  do  not  think 
that  is  material. 

2425.  But  where  the  change  was  on  promo- 
tion, which  is  practically  with  the  consent  of  the 
parties  interested,  then  you  think  they  should 
carry  their  whole  service  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2426.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  another 
suggestion  which  has  been  put  before  the  Com- 
mittee, that  in  the  case  of  gratuity,  where  a  con- 
stable dies  the  children  should  take  as  well  as 
the  widow  ? — I  think  it  is  desirable  to  extend  the 
power  of  granting  a  gratuity  so  far. 
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23  Vict.  c.  32,  which  provided  for  gratuities  to 
widows,  that  neither  were  those  charges  contem- 
plated by  the  2  &  3  Vict  The  amount  granted 
for  such  gratuities  in  the  coupty  of  Lancaster, 
within  the  last  six  years,  amounted  to  over 
2,200  /.,  whereas  the  pensions  which  were  granted 
during  that  period  amounted  to  rather  less  than 
4,000/. ;  so  that  those  two  items,  namely,  gratuities 
to  men  of  under  15  years'  service,  and  to  widows, 
have  brought  a  very  substantial  demand  upon  our 
fund  which  was  not  contemplated  in  the  first 
instance. 

2430.  By  that,  do  you  suggest  that  the  gra- 
tuities should  be  a  cnarge  upon  the  police  rate 
instead  of  upon  the  superannuation  fund  ? — No, 
I  would  not  say  that ;  only  in  looking  into  the 
rise  and  progress,  and  apparent  decHne,  of  the 
fund,  that  is  an  important  consideration ;  claims 
of  that  sort  have  to  be  met  for  which  no  provision 
is  made.  I  have,  further,  a  brief  statement  of 
our  pay  in  Lancashire,  which  has  a  bearing  on 
the  superannuation  question.  In  the  year  1841 
our  scale  for  constables  varied  from  2 «.  3  j  d.  to 
2<.  Id.  a  day ;  it  varies  now  from  3«.  5d.  to  4». 
a  day ;  and  the  seijeants'  pay  in  1841  was  from 
3«.  to  3<.  6</.,  whereas  now  it  is  from  4«.  4(f.  to 
4«.  8<f.  a  day;  there  have  been  at  least  seven 
general  increases  made  in  the  34  years  which 
constitute  that  period. 

2431.  I  suppose  those  increases  of  pay  have 
been  necessitated  by  the  increased  wages  of  the 
district,  that  is  to  say,  in  competition  with  the 
increased  wages  paid  at  mines  and  other  indus- 
tries in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes ;  we  went  on 
the  same  scale  from  1841  to  1853 ;  thence  on  a 
higher  scale  to  1860,  and  a  higher  to  1865; 
we  had  a  general  revision  in  1868,  another 
general  revision  in  1872,  and  another  general  re- 
vision in  the  year  after  tiiat,  and  we  are  upon  the 
1873  scale  now. 

2432.  Do  you  consider  that  the  superannuation 
fund  and  the  prospect  it  holds  out  to  the  men,  is 
an  important  consideration  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  wage  ? — I  think  it  is;  and  if  the  grants 
were  put  on  a  footing  of  what  might  be  called 
certainty,  I  believe  the  fund  womd  decidedly 
operate  upon  the  minds  of  the  men  before  they 
joined  the  force.  At  present,  in  point  of  fact, 
they  do  not  think  mucn  about  superannuation 
when  they  join. 

2433.  But  even  supposing  they  do  not  'idnk 
much  about  it  when  they  join,  I  imagine  that 
after  contributing  for  some  years  to  the  fund,  if 
they  had  a  permanent  security  that  at  the  end  of 
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2427.  At  present,  by  the  Act,  it  is  limited  to     a  period  of  service  they  could  claim  a  pension 


the  widow?— At  present  it  is  limited  to  the 
widow.  There  is  another  point,  which  though 
not  relating  to  superannuation,  I  should  like  to 
mention,  namely,  the  amount  of  gratuity  for 
meritorious  service ;  I  think  it  is  too  little,  and 
that  it  would  be  dedrable,  at  all  events,  to  extend 
it  to  10  /. 

2428.  That  would  be  part  of  a  Police  BilJ, 


from  it,  it  would  enter  into  their  consideration  ? 
— I-  think  they  very  soon  begin  to  think  of  it. 
There  is  anotner  consideration  which  I  think 
must  weigh  in  all  large  counties,'  and  that  is  the 
large  number  of  men  who  are  not  matured  for  the 
force.  Supposing,  as  is  the  case  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  we  lose  about  one-sixth  of  our  men 
per  annum ; .  of  that  one-sixth  I  suppose  (I  am 


ratiier  than  a  point  referring  to  superannuation  ?     speaking  rather  conjecturally),  two-thirds  would 


—■I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  a  superannuation  point, 
2429.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  could 
suggest  to  the  Committee,  widi  regard  to  the 
superannuation  fund  ? — ^I  may  say,  in  reference 
to  the  effect  of  the  Act  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  69,  which 
permitted  gratuities  to  be  given  to  men  of  under 
15  years'  service,  that  it  imposed  upon  the  8upe^ 
annuation  fund  a  considenble  charge  for  such 
Sratnities ;  and  also  with  regard  to  the  Act  22  k 
0.94. 


not  have  served  twelve  months ;  in  point  of  fact 
would  not  have  matured  themselves  as  constables, 
and  were  worth  very  little  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  enlisted.  The  expense  of  each  of 
those  men  to  us  would  be  something  like  70  L ; 
and  if  we  multiply  that  by  the  180  or  so 
whom  we  lose  per  aimum,  it  amounts  to  a  very 
large  sum. 

2434.  I  suppose  a  very  largo  pK^iortion  of 
K  those 
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ihow  men  who  learc  aifter  ih.«j  have  been  a  year 
in  the  force,  leave  from  finding  the  serriee  iJmj 
are  required  to  nndertakey  (^Eerent  from  what 
they  had  expected  ? — That  is  the  case. 

2435.  Yon  woold  hardly  suppose  that  even 
the  prospeet  of  a  Boperaitiniatiozi  faiid  mmld 
retain  those  men  in  the  force? — I  am  in  hqpes 
that  if  the  enperanmutioa  fund  is  put  lipon  a 
more  attractive  (ooimg  to  the  men,  we  shall 
have  a  better  elaas  of  men  coming  forward. 

2436.  In  that  way  it  would  be  an  assifitance 
to  the  ratepayers  in  securing  to  you  permaneirt 
and  efficient  men? — X  think  it  wovld. 

2437.  And  also  to  a  certain  exteat  it  might 
be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  reduction  of  wa^e ; 
do  yon  think  that  would  be  so  ? — I  do  not  Ihmk 
k  woold  make  any  difference  in  that  reepeet. 

Colonel  DifctL 

2438.  There  are  one  or  two  things  I  wauk  to 
reconcile  in  your  evidence,  if  poeaible  ;  you  have 
told  the  Committee  several  times,  that  if  the 
aeale  of  receipt  and  expenditure  of  this  soper^ 
aimnation  fimd  remain  as  it  is  now,  the  thing 
most  come  to  a  coUafse  in  the  course  of  time  ?— 
I  think  sOi 

2439.  I  viieh  to  know  how  you  reconcile  that 
with  the  figures,  because  by  a  return  whidb  we 
have  before  us,  the  receipt  during  the  yeiu:  ending 
September  1874,  exeefKis  tiie  dislMtrscmenta  of 
the  same  year?— It  does. 

2440.  And  also  tiM  total  amount  in  the  fund 
for  the  same  period  is  larger  in  Seoteraber  1864 
than  it  was  in  September  1873  ? — Xea»  by  about 
106  ^,  if  I  remember  rightly ;  a  very  null  in* 
crease. 

2441.  If  that  is  sot,  it  would  ae«u  tobe  the 
other  way,  tiiat  if  the  recapts  and  ejq>eDdilnre 
proceed  in  the  same  ratio  in  the  fature  iu3  it  is  at 
present,  there  would  be  rather  an  increaee  than 
a  deficiency  in  this  supcranniuition  fund  at  the 
end  of  time  ? — But  I  apprehend  that  the  dcmandi 
npon  the  fund  will  increase  much  more  rapidly 
thatn  the  receipts. 

2442.  But  would  you  not  think  it  neceasary  to 
regulate  your  expenditure  according  to  your  i»> 
come  ? — No,  we  daould  not  do  that ;  we  should 
not  think  titat  fair  to  the  men ;  we  make  a  great 
point  of  dealing  as  fairly  as  possible  with  those 
who  are  recommended  for  pensions,  and  I  believe 
as  nearly  as  possible  perfect  juaiioe  is  done  to  the 
men  in  that  way,  and  certainly  the  laat  thing  we 
should  think  of  would  be  to  IcMea  the  pensions 
in  <^er  to  redress  the  balance  between  our  re> 
ceipts  and  payments. 

2443.  J  do  not  see  how  the  question  of  justice 
«nters  into  that,  because  you  tnake  so  promise  to 
the  men  what  they  are  to  get  &om  the  super- 
annuation fund? — Still  tMy  know  bow  their 
predecessors  have  have  been  dealt  with,  and  I 
think  if,  where  we  grait  1  *.  10  of.  a  day  now, 
\  t.  %d.  only  were  reoommended  for  the  reason 
that  our  fiind  would  not  afford  more,  that  would 
be  a  course  we  should  be  extremely  unwilling 
to  resort  to,  and  nothing  butthe  clearest  possible 
necesnty  would  induce  the  magistrates  to  act  <hi 
«uch  reeoaunendations. 

2444.  Have  you  any  instaaee  of  men  reoaiving 
pension  who  have  oontribnted  a  con^Muratively 
^ort  time  to  this  superannnatian  £ui^? — I  have 
«  statement  here  of  all.  the  pemaions  and  pcatai/tiee 
which  have  been  granted  from  July  1S6B  to  our 
iast  annnal  session,  the  1st  April  1875.     I  have 
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takffit  out  the  average  serviee,  and  it  amounts^ 
taking  the  poiaioB^s  and  the  gratuitants  t4^;e- 
ther,  to  \&^  years.  There  are  in  that  list  a  very 
oonuderabla  number  of,  short  services,  and  look- 
ing down  the  column  I  see  6^,  7,  5,  4,  8,  6,  4,  5, 
3,  4, 4,  9,  3^,  3,  9.  5^  3,  6,  5,  6,  9,  1,  \\,  9,  anda 
large  nninbcr  of  11  and  13  years'  service.  The 
average  service  of  those  under  15  was  8^  years, 
and  in  the  case  of  gratuities  to  widows  the  average 
service  of  their  deceased  husbanda  was  eight 
years. 

2445.  Yon  mentioned  that  it  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  ratepayers  if,  in  the  ca^e  of  men 
who  were  invalided  after  a  short  service,  and 
drew  a  pension,  and  then  recovered,  there  were 
a  revision  of  such  a  pension  ? — Yes,  such  is  my 
opinioD. 

2446.  Have  you  any  instance  within  your 
knowledge  of  men  who  nave  been  invalided  after 
abort  services,  aad  pennons  granted  to  them, 
recovering  their  health  and  still  continuing  to 
draw  their  pension  ? — I  can  hardly  say ;  I  have 
M>t  that  definite  knowledge^  I  think,  that  would 
enable  me  tQ  answer  the  question ;  X  know 
certain  men  in  the  county  who  have  been  in  the 
foice,  but  I  must  say  that  for  the  mtost  jpart  they 
ace  men  who  have  had  a  eousiderable  length  of 
service ;  but  it  is  a  grievance  felt  by  the  rate- 
payers when  they  see  a  man  who  receives  a  pretty 
good  pension,  in  a  short  time  afterwards  able  to 
take  other  employment,  and  they  often  throw 
Uk  inpuUtioB  njwn  anyone  who  does  so. 

2447.  You  told  the  Committee  that  it  would 
be  a  good  tlung  as  £ur  as  discipline  would  allow 
(thaik  was  your  expression),  to  grant  a  fixed  pen- 
sion after  a  certain  period  of  servioe  ? — Quite  so; 
I  mean  by  that  if  a  man  were  to  misconduct  him- 
self there  sbould  be  the  same  power  as  there  is 
new  to  diaauss  him,  and  that  the  question  of 
contribution  to  the  fund  should  not  aet  as  a  bar 
at  all  to  the  exercise  of  authority  which  would, 
under  the  present  state  of  things,  be  considered 
to  be  caUed  for. 

2448.  Is  it  not  now  the  case  that  where  a  man 
hM  earned  his  pension,  and  really  deserves  it 
fimn  hJaoharactw,  conduct,  and  length  of  service, 
he  is  reeonmeoded  by  the  chief  constable  to  the 
police  eomimttee  for  pension,  and  that  recommen- 
delaoa  is  forwarded  to  quarter  sessions,  and  is  it 
BfO*  the  case  new  that  that  man  receives  his  pen- 
sion ? — In  the  county  of  Xiancaster  there  are  very 
few  eases  to  the  contrary.  X  have  ascertained 
what  number  of  men  with  more  than  15  years', 
service  have  been  dismissed  the  force  from  the 
commencement,  and  I  find  that  the  number  dis- 
missed after  16  years*  service  has  been  three ; 
that  the  number  dismissed  after  nearly  15  years' 
service  (I  presume  that  would  be  from  a  minimum 
of  13  years),  has  been  two,  that  makes  five ;  and 
two  men  have  been  called  upon  to  resign  after 
16  years,  that  makes  seven ;  and  another  has  been 
called  upoQ  to  resign  after  nearly  15  years,  that 
makes  eight ;  that  is  the  whole  numl>er  of  men 
in  the  Lancashire  force  who  have  forfeited  through 
miscoudaot  th^r  qualified  claim  to  a  pension. 

2449.  That  ie  not  the  point  at  alL  I  was  not 
eontesQpkUing  men  being  dismissed  from  the  force, 
«nd  thereby  lorfeitiag  tueir  pension ;  but  what  I 
was  contemplating  was,  whether  you  knew  any 
iaetance  in  which  a  chief  constable  has  recom- 
mended a  man  for  pension  in  consequence  of  good 
servioe  and  good  ooudui^t  generally,  m  which  that 
^wdon  hae  not  been  gcaoted,  but  has  been  re- 
fused 
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fuMd  by  the  court  ? — We  hare  never  had  »  case 
of  thatsort. 

2450.  TherefoFe  all  roar  reoonmieBdatloiis  for 
a  pension  is  practically  carried  out  now  ;  if  a  man 
is  recommended  for  pension  he  sets  it? — So  far 
as  it  relates  to  Lancashire,  the  grievance  ia 
rather  sentimental  than  practical ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  does  operate  upon  the  minds  of  the 
men  very  generailr,  and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent acts  prejudicially. 

Mr.  Biddulph. 

2451.  With  regard  to  supplementing  the  super- 
annuation fund  by  the  dinerent  sources  which 
you  mentioned  just  now,  you  mentioned  fees  for 
pedlars'  certificates;  they  at  present  go  to  the 
excise,  do  they  not  ? — No ;  they  go  to  the  county 
rate. 

2452.  Are  thei'e  any  other  sources  irom  which 
yon  think  this  fund  might  be  increased  from  fees 
which  now  go  to  die  excise,  such  as  fines  for  dog 
Heenses,  ana  so  on? — I  have  not  considered  that 
point';  it  seems  to  trench  rather  upon  the 
domain  of  Imperial  taxation,  and  I  am  so  strongly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  simpleraent  the 
deficiency  of  the  superannuation  rand  from  the 
poHee  rate  itself,  and  from  the  sources  from  which 
the  police  rate  has  derived  any  credit,  that  I  have 
not  really  looked  beyond  that  rate,  and  am  con- 
sequently unable  to  say  whether  there  were  any 
other  fees  or  credits  which  might  be  transferred 
to  the  superannuation  fund. 

2453.  I  do  not  know  whether,  in  your  county, 
you  have  had  any  complaint  of  the  number  of 
dogs  that  are  kept  without  licenses,  and  my  object 
in  asking  the  question  was,  whether  it  would  not 
nit^te  Ae  evil  by  letting  the  police  have  a 
direct  interest  in  looking  after  them  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  if  the  police  could  supplement  their  * 
funds  by  looking  after  them,  it  might  make  them 
riiarper  in  tiie  performance  of  that  particular 
duty? — I  think  it  would  be  an  nnobjectionable 
eouroe  of  increase  for  that  reason. 

2454.  With  regard  to  the  ohi^f  constables' pen- 
sion, have  ypji  considered  the  question  whether 
it  would  be  better  that  they  should  contribute  to 
the  fund  in  the  same  way  as  the  men,  or  whether 
they  should  be  left  as  they  now  are  ? — I  think  a 
chief  constable  should  contribute  to  the  fund  in 
the  same  way,  and  have  a  like  advantage. 

2455.  That  he  should  claim  the  right  just  as 
lite  men  should  ?-'-Quite  so. 

Mr.  LeemoM. 

2456.  I  wished  to  ask  you  what  was  the 
amount  of  tiie  contribution  to  your  fund  during 
last  year  from  the  two  per  cent,  of  your  men's 
pay?— £.1,295. 

2457.  And  what  was  the  interest  of  yam  fund  ? 
— £.  2,109. 

2458.  And  t^  amount  derived  from  penalties, 
and  from  service  (A  summonses  ? — From  moieties 
of  peoaltjee,  2,670/. 

2459.  And  from  the  service  of  BnmmoMes  and 
exeention  of  warrants?  —  The  money  derived 
from  those  sources  does  not  go  to  the  credit  of 
tiie  Buperann  nation  frmd  in  the  county. 

2460.  I  see  they  are  bracketed  in  the  return, 
bat  this  araovnt  of  2,670/.  is  wholly  from 
nmaltaes,  is  that  so  ? — I  think  it  is  a  little  nixed. 
There  are  stoppa^s  for  sickness,  271/. ;  fines  for 
nisoonduct,  144/.;  wad  the  sale  of  worn-out 
ciodung,  254  /.    These  sums,  «rit^  the  interert 

0.94. 
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and  some  odier  items,  mak«  a  total  of  6,745  /.  per        —rr 
annum.  25  May 

2461.  You  are  amoi^t  the  oldest  established  '^^' 
funds,  I  think  ? — Yes,  the  force  was  established 

as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  passing  <rf  th«  Act. 

2462.  You  mean  about  34  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

2463.  Are  there  some  of  the  boroughs  in  Lan- 
ca^ure  which  have  no  superannuation  fund,  and 
which  are  still  under  the  county  police  ? — Yes, 
there  are  Barrow,  Burnley,  Clitheroe,  Bootle, 
and  Saint  Helen's,  thoee  places  had  a  population 
of  119,000  odd  in  the  year  1871,  and  the  popu- 
lation in  the  poUce  districts  in  which  those 
boroH^  are  is  271,000.  I  mention  that  be- 
cause undoubtedly  the  boroughs  are  the  paying 
part,  as  one  may  call  it,  of  the  county  in  respect 
of  penalties  and  the  service  of  summonses  and 
warrants.  Therefore  we  have,  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time,  we  apprehend,  to  look  forward  to  the 
loss  of  some,  at  all  events,  of  these  boroughs. 
Barrow  is  a  very  likely  place,  indeed,  to  ask  for 
its  own  force.  Bumley  also  is,  and  I  should  say 
St  Helen's  is ;  and  there  is  another  important 
plaott  which  is  under  improvement  commiesiofiers, 
namely.  Bury ;  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
B«ry  should  noit  be  incorporated,  and  have  its 
own  police;  they  have,  indeed,  lately  made  a 
novemeni  in  the  direction. 

2464.  You  do  not  propose,  ae  I  understand, 
that  any  of  the  fees  received  for  the  service  of 
suBMnonses  and  the  execution  of  warrants  should 
be  applied  to  the  superannuation  fund  ? — Yes,  I 
should  propose  that ;  Z  think  that  is  the  very  first 
source  that  one  would  avail  oneself  oC 

2466.  Bat  yon  have  not  availed  yourself  of  it 
hitherto?— We  have  not  power  by  the  Act ;  it 
only  applies  to  boroughs ;  I  am  sunesting  that 
it  is  a  desirable  source  of  incooae  tor  the  rutai« 
if  Parlianent  should  think  fit  to  legate  to  that 
effect. 

3466.  Can  you  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  time 
daring  which  you  would  require  these  contribu- 
tions ? — ^I  think  we  should  require  them  for  ever ; 
and  I  contemplate  an  ultimate  deficiency,  which 
I  suggest  should  be  made  up  from  the  police  rate 
ttom  year  to  year,  the  great  prisciple  beiiB^  to 
make  the  fund  solvent,  in  order  to  secure  the 
capital  from  any  diminution  at  any  future  time 
after  the  capital  has  been  in  the  first  place  raised 
up  to  an  amount  which  can  be  shown  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  claims,  present  and  prospective* 
so  far  as  can  be  seen. 

2467.  Have  you  formed  any  opinioB  as  to  when 
diat  time  may  be  ? — If  we  had  the  several  sources 
of  increase  wfaadb  have  been  suggested  added  to 
our  fund,  've  might  very  fairiy  ex|>eet  to  meet  all 
daims  that  we  should  have  upou  our  own  fond* 
si^>posing  that  the  peosiouB  are  not  inereaeed  in 
any  way. 

3468.  You  have  45,000  /.  now,  have  you  not  ? 
— We  have,  and  that  is  not  enough. 

2469.  Have  yon  any  idea  how  much  would  be 
enou^  ? — I  have  goB«  into  the  matter  with  our 
oonuty  auditor,  aiM  it  is  a  subject  on  which  I 
sksuld  hesitate  to  cJfer  a  very  definite  opinion; 
but  so  £ur  as  I  can  form  an  opiniMi  upon  the 
safa^t,  I  should  aay  titai  we  ought  to  have  from 
70,000/.  to  75,000/.  instead  of  our  45,000/.  to 
enable  us  to  aoeet  all  demands  without  sufiering 
diminution  of  capital  hereafttf . 

Mr.  Gourhtf. 

2470.  Do  you  consider  that  in  comequence  of 
N  2  your 
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Mr.  Gourley — continned. 

youi'  not  deducting  the  2|  per  cent  from  the  pay 
of  the  men,  tou  get  your  men  for  less  money  toan 
you  would  if  you  deducted  the  2^  per  cent.? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  we  should  say  that ;  but  during 
the  last  three  years  it  has  undoubtedly  been  more 
difficult  to  keep  up  the  force  to  its  full  strength, 
and  we  thought  that  it  was  better  not  to  make  an 
increase  in  uie  deduction  from  pay — a  measure 
which  might  be  considered  hostile  by  the  men, 
however  uight  the  effect  would  be :  and  then,  as 
we  foresaw  that  we  were  likely  soon  to  have 
an  excess  of  disbursements  over  our  receipts, 
we  thought  that  at  all  events  we  might  defer  the 
decision  upon  the  point  until  we  had  turned  the 
corner,  when  we  must  necessarily  decide ;  and 
the  cluef  constable  would  doubtless  be  able  to 
procure  the  ready  assent  of  the  men  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  step,  when  it  could  be  shown  to 
them  that  it  was  really  necessary,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  ftind  for  the  time  being  in  a  state  of 
solvency. 

2471.  But  are  you  of  opinion  that  if  you  had 
deducted  2}  per  cent,  the  men  would  have 
demanded  a  higher  rate  of  wage?— I  can  hardly 
say  they  would.  I  think  there  is  an  excellent 
spirit  in  the  Lancashire  force,  and  I  do  not  think 
anything  of  that  sort  would  have  had  that  effect. 

2472.  Then  the  question  of  superannuation 
really  does  not  enter  into  the  minds  of  your  men 
when  they  enter  your  force  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
does  for  the  most  part,  if  they  are  county  men ; 
but  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  men  who 
enlist  with  us  come  from  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
We  have  not  many  men  comparatively  who  are 
Lancashire  men;  but  those  who  are,  are  attracted 
by  the  better  rate  of  pay  than  they  can  get 
as  agricultural  labourers,  and  also  they  think  it 
is  a  change,  and  probably  an  easier  life.  I  tiiink 
those  are  ihe  considerations  which  weigh  with 
them  in  the  first  instance.  1  make  a  point  when 
presiding  at  petty  sessions,  to  ask  every  man 
who  is  brought  before  the  bench  to  be  approved, 
what  his  occupation  or  service  has  been ;  he 
answers  before  the  officer  who  brings  him ;  and 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  a  true 
account,  and  the  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at 
upon  this  subject  have  been  formed  in  that  way. 

2473.  You  take  care,  as  a  rule,  that  they  are 
all  educated  men  more  or  less,  do  you  not? — 
We  require  certainly  compliance  with  the  regu- 
lation in  that  respect. 

2474.  If  you  had  a  fixed  system  of  superannua- 
tion, do  you  think  you  would  get  a  better  class 
of  men  than  you  have? — I  think  we  should 
attract  a  better  class  of  men ;  not  materially  so 
perhaps;  but  I  think  we  should  attract  the 
flower  of  the  class  of  men  that  we  get  now :  except 
that  this  must  be  remembered,  that  if  all  forces 
were  put  upon  the  same  footing,  there  would  be 
competition  which  would  prevent  any  advantage 
to  one  force  as  against  others. 

2475.  You  stated  that  a  term  of  25  years' 
service  would  be  just  to  the  ratepayers;  do  you 
find  that  there  is  any  difference  in  the  way  a 
man  is  able  to  perform  his  duties  as  between  the 
county  service  and  the  service  in  boroughs  ? — 
I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  the  borough 
of  Preston  ;  and  I  should  say  that  service  in  a 
borough  is  harder  than  in  the  county ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  inducements  in  a 
borough  which  operate  upon  men's  minds.  On 
the  wnole  I  may  say,  that  I  think  the  county 
force  is  preferred  in  Lancashire  as  a  whole; 


Mr.  Goi(r?<y— continued. 

there  is  a  little  difference  in  the  age  at  whidi 
men  enlist  in  the  two  forces.  The  average  age 
in  the  borough  of  Preston  is  about  one  year 
higher  than  m  tlie  county;  but  that  may  be 
accidental.  In  the  borough  it  is  about  24§,  and 
in  the  county  about  23J ;  but  I  do  not  knofw 
that  you  can  draw  any  oonclusion  from  that. 

2476.  You  would  consider  a  man  entitled  to 
receive  his  full  pension  after  having  served  not 
less  than  25  years  ? — Yes  ;  it  woula  be  in  point 
of  fact  substituting  for  the  60  years  of  age  which 
now  exists,  a  term  of  25  years'  service. 

2477.  You  told  the  Committee  that  you  would 
not  allow  the  moieties  of  penalties  which  are 
now  paid  over  in  borouglis,  to  be  applied  to 
superannuation  purposes  ? — No,  I  would  not 

2478.  But  would  you  make  a  difference  be- 
tween boroughs  which  have  quarter  sessions, 
and  boroughs  which  are  without  quarter  sessions, 
because  the  bulk  of  boroughs  in  England  are 
without  quarter  sessions? — I  think  that  would 
introduce  a  wider  change  considerably  than  you 
could  take  in  at  one  time ;  it  introduces  the 
whole  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  penalties  ; 
and  at  present  I  maintain  there  is  no  injustice 
done  to  boroughs  maintaining  their  own  police, 
but  not  having  their  separate  courts  of  quarter 
sessions.  The  injustice  would  be  done  to  tiie 
boroughs  having  separate  courts  of  quarter 
sessions,  who  are  made  to  pay  now  their  contri- 
butions to  the  cx)unty  expenditure  by  means  of 
orders  after  they  have  had  their  share  of  the  credit 
from  penalties,  and  from  all  other  sources ;  it  i» 
an  objection  in  principle.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
could  not  be  got  over,  but  it  would,  I  think, 
excite  a  well-grounded  discontent  intiie  boroughs 
having  separate  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  unless 
in  any  future  legislation  that  source  of  discon- 
tent were  removed. 

2479.  For  that  reason  would  it  not  be  much 
better  to  hand  over  the  whole  of  the  moieties  to 
the  superannuation  fund,  in  the  event  of  its  bdng 
thought  desirable  to  create  a  further  amount  of 
superannuation  fund? — If  that  were  thought  de- 
sirable it  could  be  worked  with  perfect  justice  to 
boroughs  having  separate  courts  of  quarter  ses- 
sions, but  to  do  justice  in  that  respect  it  would 
be  necessary  to  eliminate  from  the  accounts  the 
moieties  of  all  penalties  which  were  transferred 
from  the  credit  of  the  county  rate  to  the  credit 
of  the  superannuation  fund  before  the  balance 
was  struck  upon  which  the  order  is  made  upon 
the  borough  having  a  separate  court  of  quarter 
sessions ;  it  is  a  finoucial  arrangement  which  is 
perfectiy  practicable ;  at  the  same  time  it  would 
nave  to  be  provided  for  by  legislation. 

2480.  How  do  you  regulate  your  pensions;  do 
you  regulate  them  according  to  the  Act  of  1848? 
—We  do. 

2481.  Do  you  grant  the  pension  according  to 
the  rank  held  by  the  man  when  superannuated  1 
— Yes,  according  to  the  rank  held  by  the  man 
when  superannuated. 

2482.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Act  of  1848, 
which,  according  to  my  reading  of  it,  says  that 
the  superannuation  allowance  shall  be  made  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  held  by  the  man  when  he 
enters  the  service ;  do  you  think  that  that  Act  is 
repealed  by  a  subsequent  Act?  —  I  have  not 
turned  my  attention  to  that  point;  I  have  been 
so  satisfied  with  the  practice  which  always  takes 
place  In  the  presence  of  one  of  the  deputy  clerks 
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Mr.  Gottrky — continued. 

-of  the  peace,  who  are  lawyers,  that  I  have  enter- 
tained no  donbt  upon  the  point. 

2483.  In  some  places  they  pay  the  amount  of 
the  superannuation  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
1848,  which  prescribes  that  the  amount  diall  be 
according  to  the  rank  the  man  held  when  he 
entered  the  service,  and  in  others  they  pay  him 
according  to  the  rank  he  holds  at  the  time  of  his 
superannuation  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Scourfield. 

2464.  How  many  boroughs  are  there  in  Lan- 
cashire in  which  the  police  are  consolidated  with 
the  county  ? — I  think  not  more  than  five. 

2485.  Would  the  consolidation  of  the  county 
and  borough  police  be  a  popular  or  unpopular 
measure? — ^The  boroughs  would  object  to  it,  I 
have  no  doubt ;  they  are  great  sticklers  for  in< 
dependent  jurisdictions  in  the  county  of  Lan> 
caster. 

Chairman. 

2486.  You  stated  that  the  question  of  pensions 
in  the  Lancashire  force  was  more  a  sentimental 
grievance  than  a  practical  one,  but  what  the  men 
complain  of  is,  as  I  understand  the  fact,  of  the 
pension  not  being  obtainable  till  after  they  have 


Chairman — continued, 
attained  the  age  of  60  years  ?— What  I  under- 
stand the  men  wish  for  is  a  certain  pension  after 
a  certain  length  of  service ;  certMuly  they  would 
object  to  the  age  of  60. 

2487.  The  aff'e  of  6p,  according  to  the  present 
regulation,  is  the  only  time  at  which  they  can  be 
recommended  for  a  pension  except  upon  medical 
certificate  ? — Quite  so. 

2488.  Therefore,  under  that  system,  a  matt 
enlisting  at  18  has  to  serve  42  years  before  h-s  can 
be  even  recommended  for  a  pension  ? — Undouor- 
edly ;  that,  I  think,  is  an  excessively  long  time 
to  compel  a  man  to  serve. 

2489.  With  regard  to  supplementing  your  su- 
perannuation fund,  liave  you  considered  wliether, 
besides  the  sum  derived  from  pedlars'  certificates, 
the  sum  derived  from  adjusting  weights  and  mea- 
sures might  not  be  added? — Yes,  I  have;  it 
does  not  amount  to  much,  I  think,  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster ;  it  would  not  greatly  exceed  200  U 
a  year ;  that  goes  to  the  credit  of  the  police  rate 
at  the  present  time.  I  think  there  would  be  no 
objection  with  regard  to  that ;  and  the  reason 
why  I  did  not  mention  it  before  was  this,  that 
there  is  a  certain  expense  attending  the  adjust- 
ing, and  if  it  was  transferred  it  shomd  be  the  net 
sum  only. 


Mr.  JacfOtt. 

25  May 
1875. 


Sir  Frederick  Thomas  Fowke,  Bart.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

2490.  You  are  Chairman,  I  believe,  of  tie 
Leicestershire  Quarter  Sessions  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

2491.  As  chafaman  of  that  quarter  sessions  has 
your  attention  been  called  to  the  question  of  the 
police  superannuation  fund  in  your  district?— 
Yes ;  I  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

2492.  At  present  do  you  think  the  force  are 
satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  pensions  are 
granted  in  the  county  ? — I  think  they  are  with 
lis ;  our  fund  is  in  a  very  good  state. 

2493.  And  the  pensions  are  granted  liberally  ? 
—Yes. 

2494.  Are  yon  aware  whether  there  is  any  ex- 
pression of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  force  that 
there  should  be  a  change  in  the  mode  in  which 
'pensions  are  administered  ? — Except  that  it  is  too 
long  deferred. 

2495.  That  the  age  of  60  is  too  late  ?— Yes,  it 
is  a  very  long  service. 

2496.  What  would  you  suggest  as  an  altera- 
tion ? — I  think  it  should  be  something  like  20  or 
21  years'  service. 

2497.  You  would  suggest  a  fixed  period  of 
service  instead  of  a  pension,  to  be  granted  after  a 
period  of  age  has  been  reached  ? — I  would  suggest 
that  there  should  be  a  certain  amount  of  peiuion 
after  a  certain  service. 

2498.  Have  you  considered  upon  what  scale 
that  pension  should  be  granted? — I  should  suggest 
that  the  pension  should  be  two-thirds  of  the  pay 
after  25  years'  service. 

2499.  Do  you  th'mk  that  that  should  be 
granted  as  a  whole,  or  tiat  there  should  be,  as 
suggested  by  the  last  witness,  a  maximum  and 
minimum  point  of  pension,  between  which  there 
should  be  a  discretion  left  to  the  authority  grant- 
ing it? — I  think  that  would  be  useful. 

2500.  So  that  a  distinction  might  be  made,  if 
necessary,  between  very  good  service  and  merely 
staying  in  the  force  up  to  a  certain  time  ? — Quite 
so.    I  may  state  that  there  are  a  great  number 

0.94. 


Chairman—  continued.  Sir  F.  T. 

of  old  men  in  our  force,  but  not  many  upon  the   PoK^^^Bait^ 
fund. 

2501 .  What  number  of  pensioners  have  you  ? 
— Only  10,  out  of  a  force  of  131.  Our  income 
from  all  sources  comes  to  about  1,200  /.  a  year, 
and  our  disbursements  to  about  560  /. 

2502.  So  that  your  fund  is  in  a  fiourishiug 
condition  ? — Very  flourishing. 

2503.  Has  that  been  a  steadily  increasing 
capital  ?— Yes,  there  is  something  invested  every 
year. 

2504.  Can  you  state  how  long  the  force  has 
been  established  ? — The  force  was  established  in 
1839,  and  the  fund  in  the  next  year. 

2505.  So  that  you  are  practically  one  of  the 
oldest  funds  r — Yes,  we  are. 

2506.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  the 
number  of  pensioners,  after  such  a  length  of 
time  that  the  force  has  been  established,  is  so 
small  ? — There  are  a  great  number  of  men  now 
of  very  long  service  in  the  force,  very  healthy 
and  very  able  men,  who  have  not  come  upon  the 
fund. 

2507.  Out  of  the  131  men  in  your  force,  could 
you  give  any  idea  of  the  number  of  men  who 
have  been  in  the  force  over  25  years? — I  could 
not  at  present,  but  there  are  a  good  man^. 

2508.  There  are  a  good  many  who,  if  there 
were  a  fixed  period  of  service  established,  would 
have  a  claim  to  a  retiring  pension  ? — Quite  so. 

2509.  Under  these  circumstances,  your  fund 
would  be  subject  to  a  considerable  diminution? 
— No  doubt ;  in  fact,  I  believe  it  will,  under  the 
present  system,  before  very  long. 

2510.  Do  you  believe  that,  if  that  takes  place, 
your  fund  will  be  self-supporting? — I  think  it 
will  when  we  carry  to  it  beyond  what  the  Act 
prescribes. 

2511.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
contributions  are  made  to  the  fund  ? — We  only 
take  14  per  cent,  as  a  deduction  from  the  pay  of 
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me  police,  and  we  take  all  the  other  mings  men<- 

S5  May      tioned  in  the  Act,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  tke 
>875-        fees  for  the  service  of  eiunmonsee,  the  execution 
of  warrants,  and  from  pedlars'  certifloates. 

2512.  At  th€  present  mognent  yon  are  doing  in 
the  county  of  Leoeieter  what  the  Act  entitles 
boroughs  to  do?— We  are;  we  have  done  that 
since  1868  as  regards  the  service  of  summonses 
uid  the  execution  of  warrants,  and  since  1862  as 
regards  pedlars'  licenses. 

2513.  Was  that  done  from  any  idea  that  the 
fund  was  beginning  to  be  drawn  upon? — We 
thought  that  the  mnd  was  beginning  to  be  di- 
minished. 

2514.  And  then  you  applied  to  the  Aind  these 
contributions  ?  —  The  police  committee  recom- 
mended it  to  the  quarter  sessions,  and  it  was 
adopted. 

2515.  You  would  recommend  that  lliat  should 
be  made  a  permanent  contribution? — I  would 
recommend  that,  perhaps  with  the  addition  of  the 
whole  of  the  penalty  where  the  police  are  the  in- 
formers. Half  now  goes  to  the  county  and  half 
to  the  police  superannuation  ftind  ;  we  have  an 
invested  fund  of  8,000/. 

2516.  Would  you  think  that  thje  suggestion 
which  has  been  made  to  the  Committee  is  worth 
considering,  that  where  a  fund,  as  is  your  condi- 
tion, is  self-supporting  at  present,  power  should 
be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  order  at  any 
time,  upon  the  representation  of  the  magistrates 
that  the  fund  was  failing,  that  the  whole  of  those 
penalties  should  be  applied  to  strengthen  the 
fund  ? — Our  police  committee  think  so. 

2517.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  suffident, 
or  would  you  rather  be  of  opinion  that  they 
should,  by  Act  of  Parliament^  be  applied  at  once? 
— If  we  are  allowed  to  continue  as  we  are  now 
doing,  I  have  bo  doubt  that  the  fund  would  con- 
tinue in  the  same  state ;  but  I  suppose  those  ad- 
ditions are  not  strictly  legal,  they  are  only 
sanctioned  by  the  magistrates  in  quEurtec  ses- 
sions. 

2518.  Under  these  circumstances,  do  you 
think  that  the  fund  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
claims  which  will  come  upon  it  within  the  next 
few  years  ? — I  know  it  has  been  the  opinion  of 
our  chief  constable  that  if  it  was  made  absolute 
law  that  we  could  do  it,  our  fund  would  remain 
in  a  very  good  state. 

2519.  Do  you  think  that  any  dissatisfactioB 
would  be  expressed  by  the  ratepayers  with  re- 
gard to  a  fixed  pension  after  a  fixed  term  of  ser- 
vice ? — I  do 'not  iMvik  so ;  our  rates  in  Leioester- 
shire  are  very  light.  I  have  never  heard  the 
ratepayers  make  complaints  about  the  rate ;  I  do 
not  think  they  would  trouble  themselves  abo«t 
it ;  our  rates  are  only  about  4  d.,  including  the 
police  rate. 

2520.  Yon  do  mot  tiuBk  there  would  be  any 
objecticm  in  so  happy  a  county  to  a  strain  o£  t^t 
kind  being  put  upon  it  ? — I  do  not  tiiink  so. 

2521.  You  consider,  of  course,  that  a  super- 
annuation fund  ought  to  be  self-supporting  ? — I 
think  so. 

2522.  And  you  think,  also,  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  siiperanmiation  fnnd  attached  to  the  police 
force  ? — I  think  the  police  look  to  it  as  being  an 
advantage  to  them. 

2523.  You  think  the  police  look  to  it  when 
joining  the  force  ? — If  not  tben,  I  think  they  look 
to  it  very  soon  ailter  joining ;  but  I  may  also  say 
^at  I  l^ink  a  larger  dedactiMi  from  their  pay 
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would  be  very  unpopolu ;  .they  do  not  like  ^of 
pages  at  alL 

26S4.  Do  you  think  tlMre  wonld  be  any  diffi- 
coltf  about  brmgiag  them  op  to  the  standard 
which  eetiate  in  odier  connties? — We  have  had 
difficulties  about  that  already ;  wo  have  had  to 
raise  the  rote  of  wages. 

2525.  Will  you  state  the  rate  of  wages  you 
pay  in  your  force  ? — I  think  we  have  had  to  itt- 
crease  it  to  2  «.  as  the  minimum,  and  we  have  had 
men  leave  us  and  go  to  boroughs,  and  we  have 
also  recommended  to  ih&  seasion^  which  has  not 
been  adopted  ^et,  to  allow  the  chief  constable  to 
promote  men  mto  a  higher  olafls  without  waiting 
ibr  a  vacancy,  which  would  be  a  very  great  boon, 
beoause  sometimes  a  man  who  ought  to  be  pro- 
moted to  a  higher  class  cannot  be  so  promoted 
because  there  is  no  vactacy.  It  would  only  cost 
a  little  mors,  and  I  tisink  the  advantage  of  it 
would  be  very  marked. 

2526.  You  think  the  ratepayers  would  not 
object  to  this  additional  charge  which  would  be 
durown  upon  your  rates,  and  tbat  you  might  meet 
any  poasibte  deideney  in  the  fiuid  in  the  way 
you  have  suggested  by  making  permanent  your 
present  contributions  f — I  tMnk  our  present  pdiee 
committe  is  very  strongly  of  that  opinion. 

2527.  Would  you  continue  your  present  rate 
of  pension  under  medical  certificate  for  short 
terms  of  service  before  a  maa  had  been  25  years 
in  the  force  ? — We  think  it  is  very  useftil  to  be 
able  to  do  that. 

2528.  You  would  not  pro](>o6e  to  alter  that 
system  ? — No,  I  think  not 

2529.  You  wobU  also  propoae  to  continue  gta- 
tnities  upon  the  same  scale  tiiat  you  now  ad(^  ? 
— Yes  ;  another  sooroe  of  income  that  we  have  is 
derived  fi-om  gratuities  earaed  by  the  polioe 
which  are  put  to  the  supMtmmuttwn  fund.  If 
the  pdtee  attend  a  lai^e  pfMrty,  or  reeeive  any 
present,  it  goes  to  the  fund. 

2530.  AU  the  earnings  of  the  polioe  are  placed 
to  the  credit  of  dte  supenmiMMitum  fbiid  ? — Yes, 
aU  or  very  nearly  all ;  m  addition  to  that,  if  <licr» 
is  a  proeent  made  to  the  pciioe,  iS  ^ere  is  a  pro- 
seoutor  who  is  very  well  satisfied  with  the  oonmok 
of  the  polise  he  may  give  dkem  I  ^  or  5  /.,  aid 
that  is  carried  to  the  superanraation  ftmd,  di^er  * 
the  whole  or  half  of  it. 

2531.  You  would  propose  to  leave  the  gratu- 
ties  as  they  are  at  present  ? — I  would. 

2532.  But  yoH  vrevld  propase  by  law  to  haad 
over  to  the  nud  those  other  souroes  of  iaoome 
which  would  make  the  fund  selPsnpporting  ?— 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

2533.  Do  you  tiiink  th»t«o  promotion  from  oa* 
force  to  another  a  man  dwald  be  ^owed  to  oooMk 
his  back  service? — ^I  have  not  ooBsidered  thai 
point ;  we  very  seldom  have  any  sach  easca  m. 
our  county. 

2534.  Is  tliere  anytfaia|;  fiudter  you  wonld 
wish  to  Bufatnit  to  the  Committee  ? — I  luaov  tkst 
our  chief  Constable  thinks  that  if  a  mau  in  receipt 
of  penraon  from  the  attpecaauraatkin  fund  dies,  his 
widow  or  representative  ought  to  be  eatitled  te 
the  amount  of  his  pensioo  for  a  year,  as  they  would 
now  be  entitled  to  his  nay  if  he  died  whilst  'mt 
the  receipt  of  pay.  He  has  ofkeis  urged  that  upon 
us  as  bemg  a  change  which  wo«id  be  hi^b^ 
popidar. 

2535w  Wo«ld  you  extend  dMt  to  the  dttUr«n? 
— To  the  rtfNresratatives. 
2586.  A;t  pieseai,  by  the  law,  diildrea  are  not 
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«iitf3tl«d  to  the  cntaity  if  «msn4ie8inthe  force? 
—No. 

2537.  But  tli«  widow  alone  is  entitled? — l^t 
is  so,  but  our  diief'  constable  sayc  it  should  be 
yiidffw  or  representativea. 

2538.  He  would  recommeBd  tbe  law  to  be  ex- 
tended, 80  a£  to  admit  children,  and  he  would  go 
iiorther,  tad  claim  that  with  regard  to  men  who 
were  in  receipt  of  penaionB  it  should  be  extended 
to  their  repreB^itatives  for  a  year? — Yes;  our 
^diief  constable  has  oiteu  urged  that  upon  us. 

Mr.  Scourfield. 

2539.  Is  there  any  borough  in  Leioestershire 
which  maintains  its  own  police  ? — No. 

254D.  What  is  the  force  in  the  borouf^  of 
Leicester  ? — I  do  not  know. 

2541 .  Is  your  pay  equal  throughout  die  county  ? 
•>-Ye6,  it  is  now,  and  also  in  the  progressiTe  pay 
they  get ;  there  is  a  little  increase  upon  each  man's 
pay  uter  a  certain  s^vice  ;  we  have  had  that  in 
the  horoughs  always,  and  we  have  now  given  them 
that  2d.  or  ^d.  extra,  or  something  of  that  land, 
in  the  county. 

2542.  From  your  own  experiencei,  do  yo« 
think  ihaX  the  borough  or  county  aerrice  is  the 
more  attractive  to  we  force  ? — I  think  that  the 
borough  service  is  the  more  attractive;  in  the 
large  towns  it  is  very  well,  but  in  very  wild  out- 
lying parts  a  man  does  not  like  wandering  about 
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by  himself  at  n^bt.     I  think  he  would  rather  be  Fomke^f^rt, 
in  a  borough,  as  a  rule. 


Colonel  Dyott. 

^543.  Did  you  commence  witii  a  1 J  per  cent, 
stoppage  ? — ^Yes,  we  began  at  the  first  with  that 
deduction. 

2544.  Notwithstanding  that,  your  fund  has 
gone  on  flourifhing  ? — It  nas. 

Mr.  Torr. 

2545.  Do  penalties  on  drunkenness  go  towards 
the  fund  ? — Yes,  penalties  on  drunkenness  go  to 
the  fund,  and  also  penalties  derived  from  assaults 
on  the  police,  and  other  cases  in  which  the  police 
are  informers. 

2546.  And  also  the  money  derived  from  the 
sale  of  old  clothes  ? — Yes ;  but  very  little  is  de- 
rived from  that  source. 

2547.  Do  you  consider  your  fund  in  a  very 
sound  condition  ? — Very  sound  indeed  ;  we  in- 
vest a  good  deal  every  quarter. 

2548.  Do  you  think  it  is  lurge  enough  to  sustain 
the  number  of  men  who  may  oe  lik^y  to  come 
upon  it  ? — Our  chief  constable  suggests  that  we 
should  have  the  whole  penalties  instead  of  half. 

2549.  He  has  not  suggested  that  the  deduction 
tdwuld  be  2^  per  cent.  V-Thi^  is  unpopular ;  the 
men  do  aot  like  it 
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Mr.  James  Chambers,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

* 

2550.  You  are  a  Constable  of  the  Buekiiig- 
hamshire  Police  Force,  I  believe  ? — I  am. 

2551.  How  many  years  have  yon  been  in  lihe 
force  ? — Seventeen  years,  last  Mar^. 

2552.  Have  you  been  those  17  years  in  the 
Bnchinjghamahire  force  only? — Yes;  I  have 
served  in  no  other. 

2553.  Can  you  speak  with  regard  to  the  feeling 
of  your  men  upoa  this  superannuation  question? — 
Yes,  the  feeling  is  that  they  would  like  a  cer- 
tainty ;  they  would  like  a  certain  amount  of  pension 
after  a  certain  amount  of  eervioe. 

2554.  At  the  present  time  the  men  oomplaua 
llwt  there  is  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  with 
regaxd  to  their  ultimate  pension,  do  tiiey  not? — 
Yes. 

2555.  And  that  they  have  no  right  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  pension  nntil  they  arrive  at  60  years  of 
tee ;  I  believe  those  are  llieir  main  oonj^nts  ^—^ 
'SaxX  is  so. 

2556.*  Can  you  say  what  time  the  men  suggest 
as  a  fair  term  of  continuous  service  ? — There  are 
two  periods  suggested,  the  first  is  20  years' 
service. 

2557.  They  would  suggest  that  20  years'  ser- 
vice should  entitle  them  to  a  certain  rate  of  re- 
tiring pension  ? — Yes,  to  half-pi^. 

2558.  Do  tliey  suggest  any  scale  afterwards 
rising  from  that?— Yes;  they  would  rarest  that 
after  25  years'  service  ihey  should  be  entitled  to 
claim  a  pension  of  two-thirds  of  their  pay. 

2559.  Do  you  tlunk  there  would  be  any  feding 
against  fixing  «  rate  whiie^  should  hare,  as  y<m 
have  heard  suggeeted,  a  awtximuM  and  minimiim 
attached  to  it^  between  which  the  peaeion  shoi^ 
be  granted;  tLat  is  to  say,  tiiat  afiter  20  years' 
service  they  should  be  entitled  to  a  pension,  the 
Kaximum  of  which  should  be  half-p»y,  tibe  raini- 
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mum  being  10  per  cent,  less,  or  something  like 
that  ? — ^I  <fo  not  suppose  that  the  men  wouTd  ob- 
ject to  that. 

2560.  Practieally,  that  would  be  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  constikblee  in  favour  of  those 
of  meritorious  service  ? — Yes. 

2561.  Have  the  men  in  your  Buckinghamshire 
force  any  reason  to  complain  of  tiie  way  in  which 
pensions  are  granted  at  present? — No,  we  have 
not  the  least;  men  who  have  been  entitled  to 
gratuities,  or  who  have  been  superannuated,  the 
county  has  always  behaved  honourably  to  them ; 
tiiey  have  given  the  extreme. 

2562.  Id  fact,  it  is  not  the  complaint  of  any 
hardship  under  the  existing  system,  but  it  is  a 
complaint  of  the  «ncertainty  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem ? — Yes.  , 

2563.  And  there  is  a  oomplunt  also  that  60 
years  being  the  period  of  age  at  which  the  claim 
arises,  a  man  may  have  to  serve  too  long  in  the 
force  before  he  is  entitled  to  it  ? — Yee,  we  think 
that  age  ought  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
it ;  we  thinK  that  if  a  man  serves  20  or  25  years 
he  should  be  entitled  to  claim  his  pension  and  his 
discharge,  if  he  thinks  proper,  no  matter  what 
his  age  is,  and  that  his  service  should  count  from 
the  time  he  joined. 

2564.  Do  you  know  what  the  ^e  of  men 
joining  your  force  generally  is? — They  are  of 
different  ^es. 

3565.  The  general  ages,  I  suppose,  are  18,  19, 
or  20? — Yee,  or  26  possibly;  there  are  some 
«Wer  join ;  'diey  leave  other  forces  and  come 
tons. 

2566.  Of  course  there  are  two  sides  of  every 
tfiwation ;  l^re  is  the  man  who  pays,  as  well  as 
the  man  who  receives ;  if  a  constable  were  en- 
ticed to  retire  after  30  years'  service,  supposing 
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lie  had  enlisted  at  18,  and  therefore  retired  at  38, 
being  then  a  thoroughly  able-bodied  man,  do  you 
think  that  that  would  be  no  injustice  to  the  rate- 
payers?— That  all  dejiends  upon  the  men  joining; 
they  cannot  all  join  at  one  time ;  a  soldier  joins 
at  a  certain  age,  and  when  he  has  served  his  time 
he  claims  his  pension. 

2567.  The  claim  of  the  police  is,  that  they 
should  be  placed  in  »  similar  position  with  regard 
to  pensions  as  is  the  case  with  soldiers  and  with 
other  people  who  are  entitled  to  pensions? — 
Exactly  so. 

2568.  That  after  a  certain  number  of  years' 
service  they  should  be  entitled  to  a  pension  irre- 
spective of  the  question  of  age  ?-^Quite  so,  but  I 
do  not  suppose  every  man  would  take  his  pension 
as  soon  as  he  became  entitled  to  it. 

2569.  Do  you  think  when  a  man  had  arrived 
at  20  years'  service  he  would  be  inclined  to  con- 
tinue in  the  force  for  a  longer  period  on  account 
of  the  larger  pension  to  which  he  would  subse- 
quently become  entitled  ? — I  think  so. 

2570.  You  believe  that  when  a  man  felt  him- 
self to  be  still  an  active  officer  he  would  continue 
in  the  force  in  onler  to  obtain  the  larger  pension  ? 
— I  believe  there  are  men  who  would  do  so,  but 
it  would  depend  upon  the  age  and  constitutions 
of  the  men  ;  but  their  duties  are  very  heavy  in 
rural  districts,  because  of  the  length  of  time  they 
are  on  duty,  and  the  exposure  they  are  subjected 
to. 

2571.  What  are  the  duties  they  have  to  pei^ 
form? — Nine  hours,  but  we  work  at  different 
hours  ;  the  first  would  run  from  6  to  12  o'clock, 
the  second,  from  8  to  2,  the  third,  10  to  4,  the 
fourth,  12  to  6,  and  the  fifth,  2  to  7  o'clock. 

2572.  With  that  service,  do  you  think  that  a 
man  gets  fairly  worn  out  as  far  as  service  is  con- 
cerned after  25  years? — I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  much  left  in  them,  because  the  country 
is  very  hilly,  and  we  have  to  go  out  of  the  road 
to  the  different  farms;  it  is  the  inclemency  of  the 
weal^er  which  tells  upon  you ;  you  get  one  cold 
lodged  upon  another,  until  at  last  it  affects  the 
lungs ;  it  is  very  different  from  walking  in  the 
streets  where  you  have  always  clean  shoes. 

2573.  What  is  the  scale  of  pay  in  your  force  ? 
— My  pay  is  5  /.  1  s.  per  month,  but  I  am  a 
"  Merit  class,"  which  gives  me  1 3.  per  week 
more. 

25  74 .  How  many  classes  are  there  in  the  force  ? 
— There  are  superintendents,  first-class  inspec- 
tors, second-class  inspectors,  Serjeants,  and  hrst, 
second,  and  third-class  constables. 

2575.  Do  you  think,  speaking  from  your  own 
experience, .  that  the  question  of  pension  came 
into  your  consideration  at  all  when  you  enlisted  ? 
— Not  at  first. 

2576.  Did  it  after  you  had  been  in  the  force  a 
little  time  ? — Yes;  it  did ;  but  I  have  known  many 
a  man  who  has  been  in  the  force  four  or  five 
years,  and  just  as  he  had  got  useful  to  the  force 
he  would  say  it  is  all  uncertain,  I  shall  leave  and 
look  out  for  something  better,  where  I  do  not 
have  to  get  up  in  the  night. 

2577.  You  think  that  if  there  had  been  a  pen- 
sion it  would  have  been  an  inducement  to  men  to 
remain  ? — It  would  have  been  an  inducement  to 
several  men  that  I  know  to  remain. 

2578.  Do  you  think  that  after  two  years'  service 
the  men  begm  to  feel  that  th^y  can  look  forward 
to  a  pension  ? — Yes. 

2579.  And  that  feeling,  I  luregume,  is  increased 
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by  the  fact  of  their  having  to  contribute  to  it?-> 
\  es,  we  contribute  2j^  per  cent. 

2580.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  would  object 
to  a  contribution  of  that  amount,  if  the  pensioii 
were  secured  to  them  ? — No,  1  have  never  heard 
the  men  complain  of  it,  in  fact  it  is  stopped,  we 
do  not  receive  it ;  it  is  deducted  from  the  pay. 

2581.  Is  there  any  feeling  in  your  force  at 
all  about  a  point  which  has  been  several  tunes 
brought  before  the  CcMumittee,  nsuncly,  the  ques- 
tion of  reckoning  the  service  ?  —  They  are  w 
opinion  that  all  their  service  should  reckon. 

2582.  Do  you  refer  to  service  on  promotion,  or 
general  service  ?— They  think  general  secrice 
should  count 

2583.  Looking  at  it  as  a  constable,  who,  of 
course,  feels  some  interest  in  his  force,  do  yon 
think  that  it  would  not  tend  to  increase  the 
already  constant  changes  if  a  man  could  alwap 
carry  his  service  with  him  on  changing  from  one 
force  to  another? — I  do  not  think  a  man  would 
change,  because  it  is  very  expensive  to  change 
about.  I  think  when  a  man  has  got  used  to^e 
officers  and  the  county,  he  would  oe  content  to 
stop  there. 

2584.  You  mean  that  the  inducement  to  stop 
is  that  you  are  established  and  have  a  certainty^, 
which  you  know  of,  instead  of  an  uncertainty?— 
Quite  so. 

2585.  Have  the  men  expressed  any  feeling  with 
regard  to  the  gratuities  being  extended  to  the 
children  of  constables  who  are  killed  in  the  ser* 
vice  ? — They  are  in  favour  of  that  being  done. 

2586.  It  ia  considered  a  hardship  that  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  Jeaves  no  widow,  his  children 
should  not  be  entiUed  to  the  benefit  of  that  gra- 
tuity ? — Yes,  they  do  feel  that 

2587.  Is  there  anything  else  which  you  could 
mention  to  the  Committee  with  regard  to  the 
superannuation  fund  ? — We  are  very  well  satis- 
fied with  the  existing  regulation,  with  regard  to 
th^  15  years'  service  when  a  man  is  declared  un- 
fit for  du^. 

2588.  Ion  think  that  the  short  pensions  are 
fair?- Yes. 

2589.  Do  you  think  that  the  short  pensioii 
after  15  years  are  satisfactory  ? — The  men  do  not 
complain  about  that. 

2590.  It  is  only  the  uncert«inty  of  the  pension 
they  complain  about  ? — Yes ;  it  is  only  tiut  we 
should  kuow  whether  we  can  cltum  a  pension  at 
20  years,  or  whether  we  are  to  go  on  longer. 

2591.  The  real  point  is,  that  as  loag  as  there 
was  certainty,  the  object  of  the  men  would  be 
attained  ? — It  would  induce  men  to  remain  in  the 
service. 

2592.  It  would  be  something  that  the  men  could 
look  forward  to  in  the  future  which  would  keep 
them  in  the  force  ? — Quite  so. 

Colonel  Djfott. 

2593.  When  you  speak  of  a  certainty,  Ton 
mean  a  certainty  subject  to  the  recommendation 
of  your  chief  c<ni8table ;  that  is  to  say,  subject  to 
the  man's  merits  as  to  character,  conduct,  and  so 
on  ? — Yes,  of  course. 

2694.  Now  will  you  tell  me  this,  because  your 
evidence  is  valuable,  having  been  17  years  in 
the  force;  if  I  gatiier  what  you  say  it  is,  that  a 
man  at  the  outset  does  not  very  much  like  the 
force,  but  the  longer  he  etaps  in  it  the  better  he 
likes  it ;  is  that  the  substance  of  your  evidence  ? 
— We  go.  out  at  great  hazud;  we  never  know 
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what  we  have  to  conteud  with ;  we  are  single- 
handed  in  the  countj,  whereas  in  boroughs  they 
have  assistance  within  reach;  we  have  to  battle 
daily  with  all  the  roughs  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  nearest  man  to  me  may  be  three  or  four 
miles  away ;  we  have  to  fight  the  battle  at  great 
odds  ;  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can,  and  it  is 
not  only  day,  but  it  is  night  duty  as  well, 

2595.  I  do  not  wish  to  press  it,  but  in  your 
17  years'  service  in  the  force,  have  you  never 
had  the  opportunity  of  being  promoted  to  a 
superior  office? — It  has  never  come  to  my  lot 
yet ;  we  cannot  all  be  promoted. 

2596.  Do  not  men  who  enter  as  police  con- 
stables look  forward  to  getting  the  rank  of  Ser- 
jeants, inspectors,  and  superintendents? — Yes, 
you  look  forward  to  it  undoubtedly. 

2597.  Perhaps  a  man  feels  a  little  disappointed 
if  he  does  not  get  it,  if  he  knows  his  conduct  has 
been  good  ? — No  doubt,  he  must  do  so. 

Mr.  Torr. 

2598.  What  number  of  pensioners  have  you 
on  your  fund  ? — I  am  not  supplied  with  that  in- 
formation. I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  now  ; 
there  have  been  one  or  two ;  there  is  one  man 
who  took  a  pension  almost  as  soon  as  the  force 
started,  but  he  got  able,  and  thanked  the  com- 
mittee for  their  goodness  to  him,  and  resigned 
his  pension. 

Chairman. 

2599*  The  man  recovered? — Yes,  he  was 
assaulted  by  a  man  with  a  billhook,  and  was 
nearly  killed ;  he  took  a  pension,  but  he  is  now 
employed  as  an  inspector  on  the  Metropolitan 
Railway ;  after  a  few  years  he  wrote  to  the 
committee  and  thanked  them  for  their  kindness, 
and  gave  up  the  pension. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

2600.  Of  his  own  accord? — Yes.  There  was 
one  superintendent  who  was  superannuated ;  he 
had  a  fall  from  his  horse ;  he  came  to  some 
arrangement  in  the  way  of  receiving  a  lump 
sum,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  on  the 
fund  now.     There  have  been  a  few  gratuities 


given. 


Mr.  Torr. 


2601.  Do  you  think  tliat  a  claim  upon  the 
superannuation  fund  is  more  valued  by  the  men 
than  a  small  advance  in  the  wage  ? —  Yes,  I 
think  so. 

2602.  After  how  many  years'  service  does  a 
man  begin  to  appreciate  the  value  of  his  prospect 
of  superannuation  ? — That  all  depends. 

2603.  Married  men,  probably,  more  than  single 
men  ? — Yes,  when  a  married  man  joins  he  gets 
settled,  and  he  does  not  want  to  move  about 
much,  and  if  we  can  look  forward  after  a  certain 
period  of  service  to  a  certain  fixed  amount  of 
euperannuation,  that  would  give  satisfaction,  and 
would  tend  to  induce  men  to  remtun  in  the  force, 
and  induce  better  men  to  join. 

Mr.  Biddulph. 

2604.  Do  you  think  the  men  take  any  interest 
in  the  sources  from  which  the  superannuation 
fund  is  derived  ? — I  do  not  suppose  it  occurs  to 
the  men  from  what  source  it  does  arise ;  not  to 
all  of  them,  certainly. 

2605.  But  from  vour  experience  should  you 
take  any  particular  interest  in  it  if  you  knew  the 
fund  would  be  augmented  from  certun  fines  ? — 
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Certainly  not,  because  a  man  only  has  to  do  his 
duty;  if  he  finds  a  case  and  reports  it  to  his 
superiors  he  has  done  it.  If  we  see  a  case  we 
lay  it  before  the  superintendents,  and  they  lay  it 
before  the  magistrates,  who  decide  whether  pro- 
ceedings are  to  be  taken  or  not. 

2606.  You  do  not  think  it  would  induce  the 
police  to  be  more  ready  in  getting  warrants 
issued  if  the  penalties  were  applied  to  the  super- 
annuation fund  ? — No,  I  do  npt  think  so,  because 
we  do  not  issue  warrants  on  our  own  discretion. 

2607.  I  rather  meant  to  put  it  in  this  way;  for 
instance,  there  are  a  great  many  places  in  which 
there  are  great  complaints  about  people  who 
keep  dogs  without  procuring  licenses :  would  it 
increase  the  vigilance  of  the  police  if  they  knew 
that  part  of  the  fine  for  keeping  a  dog  without  a 
license  went  to  the  fund  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it 
would,  because  if  we  knew  any  one  now  in  that 
position  we  report  it  to  the  proper  quarter  and 
they  take  proceedings. 

2608.  I  am  afraid  there  are  a  great  many  dogs 
kept  without  licenses  ? — I  do  not  know  how  that 
may  be  ;  I  am  no  friend  to  dogs  myself,  and  do 
all  I  can  to  get  them  out  of  the  way. 

2609.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  men  had  the 
power  of  claiming  half-pay  after  20  years'  service. 
It  would  induce  them  to  accept  service  at  a  lower 
rate  of  pay  than  they  do  at  present  1 — I  do  not 
think  it  would. 

2610.  If  they  had  the  power  of  claiming  half- 

Eay  after  20  years'  service,  they  would  probably 
e  more  likely  to  be  content  with  a  smaller  remu- 
neration than  if  they  liad  to  take  their  chance 
of  getting  their  pension  under  the  present 
system  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  other  men's  feelings, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  so,  because  the 
pay  is  not  very  high  now. 

2611.  But  still  the  prospect  of  half-pay  is  an 
inducement? — It  would  be  an  inducement  to 
other  men  to  join  and  to  remun  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Leeman. 

2612.  Your  fund  has  been  in  operation  almost 
ever  since  you  entered  the  force  ? — Ever  since  I 
joined,  the  force  had  been  in  existence  then  not 
quite  12  months. 

2613.  And  how  many  men  do  you  remember 
in  all  that  time  who  have  been  pensioned? — There 
was  one ;  I  took  his  number  after  he  was  in- 
jured. 

2614.  You  took  his  place?— Yes,  I  did. 

2615.  Is  that  the  only  person  who  has  been 
pensioned  in  18  years? — No,  there  have  been 
others  who  have  received  gratuities;  there  was 
one  superintendent  who  had  a  fall  from  his  horse 
and  he  came  to  some  arrangement  somehow  ;  he 
is  not  in  the  force  now,  he  left  the  force  and  took 
so  much  money,  I  believe,  after  a  year  or  two. 

'  2616.  Then  you  have  no  pensioners  of  that 
name  ? — I  do  not  think  there  are.  I  am  not 
supplied  with  that  information,  because  that  is 
all  kept  at  the  chief  office.  I  only  speak  from 
my  own  knowle^e. 

2617.  The  authorities  have  been  taking  from 
you  2 J  per  cent,  during  all  your  17  years'  ser- 
vice ? — Yes. 

2618.  From  which  up  to  this  time  you  have 
received  nothing  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

2619.  How  many  men  kave  you  now  in  the 
force  who  have  been  in  it  as  long  as  yourself  'f—' 
I  cannot  say,  because  they  are  scatterred  all  over 
the  county;  we  do  not  meet  them;  there  are 
five  or  six  in  the  diviaon  I  belong  to ;  that  is  up 
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Chttmi«r$.     g^  ^Yai  end  of  the  cou  ity  ;  8om,«  of  them  have 
.     fn  been  longer ;  some  from  the  commencement  of 

1875.         ^^  force  in  1857,  who  came  to  us  from  other 
forces. 

2620.  Do  you  enlist  men  now  at  as  early  an 
age  as  18  ? — I  cannot  say,  because  I  am  about 
30  miles  from  head-quarters,  and  we  hardly  erer 
go  there. 

2621.  I  mean  in  the  part  where  you  are? — 
They  are  all  taken  to  head-quarters  and  drilled. 
I  know  there  are  some  very  young  who  come  up 
there. 

2622.  As  young  as  18? — I  cannot  say  as  to 
the  age,  but  they  fook  very  young. 

26*^3.  You  would  be  iu  favour  of  giving  them 
half  pay  after  20  years  ? — Yes. 

2624.  You  would  not  expect  a  man  if  he  could 
get  half  his  then  existing  wage  to  remain  in  the 
force,  would  you  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  it  all  de- 
pends upon  what  a  man  takes  an  interest  in.  If 
a  man  takes  an  interest  in  the  service,  I  presume 
he  would  remain,  because  otherwise  he  would  be 
giving  up  whole  pay  for  half. 

2625.  But  at  38,  you  would  expect  to  find  a 
man  at  his  best,  would  you  not  ?—  I  should 
think  you  would,  unless  his  constitution  failed 
him. 

2626.  But  just  assume  a  man  at  38  at  his  best, 
as  you  say,  and  entitled  to  receive  an  amount 
equal  to  30  I.  a  year  as  a  pension  from  the  force, 
do  you  think  that  man  would  be  very  likely  to 
remain  in  the  force  ?--I  could  not  say  that;  it 
all  depends  upon  whether  a  man  took  an  interest 
in  the  service  or  not. 

2627.  I  would  put  it  to  yourself;  at  what  age 
did  you  enter  the  force?— About  25. 

2628.  Then  it  is  nat  a  fair  case ;  you  get  about 
60 /.  a  year,  you  say  ;  5 /.  la.  per  montn  ? — Yes, 
51.  Is.  per  month. 

2629.  ]  will  assume  you  at  38  to  be  entitled  to 
that  pension ;  do  you  think  that  with  30/.  a  year 
certam  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  you  would  be 
likely  to  have  a  taste  to  remain  in  the  force  for 
the  re$t  of  your  life  ? — I  might  do.  I  might  see 
a  chwice  of  promotion. 

2630.  You  have  been  17  years  without  promo- 
tion ? — I  have. 

2631.  They  do  not  do  in  Buckinghamshire  aa 
they  do  in  Leicestershire,  find  occasions  for  promo- 
tions without  vacancies? — But  the  chief  constable 
will  raise  men  to  a  higher  class. 

2632.  A  man  who  has  been  18  years  in  the 
force,  yon  would  expect  to  be  a  usefnl  man,  and 
able  to  understand  and  enter  upon  business  for 
himself  ?  —  He  would  be  very  useful  to  the 
service. 

2633.  But  he  would  be  just  at  the  age  when 
the  service  would  not  be  able  to  retain  him  if  he 
chose  to  go? — Not  if  the  20  years'  term  was  in 
existence. 

2634.  At  that  age  he  would  be  a  very  fit  man 
for  a  borough  force,  would  he  not? — I  cannot 
speak  with  reference  to  boroughs ;  I  never  was 
in  any  force  but  this ;  I  have  never  been  near 
tiiem. 

2635.  But  he  would  be  at  38  a  very  good  man 
.  for  another  force  ? — Yes^ 

2636.  Would  you  propose  that  he  should  be  at 
liberty  to  take  pension  and  go  into  another  force? 
— That  is  a  matter  I  can  hardly  enter  into. 

2637.  But  by  your  plan  he  would  be  entitled 
to  do  ih&t,  would  he  not? — Yes,  that  is  the 


Mr.  X«e)Ra»^-ooolDQued. 

general  feeling  that  if  a  man  serves  20  years  he 
should  be  entitled  to  hajf  hie  pay. 

2638.  Be  you  ihink  that  th«  feeling  upon  th& 
part  of  the  men  is  rather  as  to  the  uncertainty  ? 
— It  is  uncertainty  now. 

2639.  It  is  the  uncertainty  which  operates 
upon  the  minds  of  the  men,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2640.  But  if  certainty  were  oace  secured  by 
law  there  would  be  an  end  to  that  feeling  pro- 
bably ? — Yes,  there  would. 

2641.  Do  you  think  that  men  would  then  care, 
or  give  themselves  any  thought  about  the  source 
from  whence  that  certainty  came  ? — I  do  not  see 
how  the  men  can  have  anything  to  do  with  that,, 
because  if  they  see  anything  wrong  they  report 
to  the  superintendents,  who  lay  it  before  ^e 
bench,  and  if  they  do  not  think  fit  to  issue 
summonses  the  men  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

2642.  Suppose  that  the  men  had  a  certainty  of 
pentiion  out  of  some  fund,  do  you  think  they  would 
care  out  of  what  fund  it  came  ? — I  suppose  they 
would,  if  they  cared  for  the  service. 

2643.  Suppose  the  pensions  they  are  entitled 
to  receive  were  payable  to  them  out  of  the  county 
rate  ? — ^I  do  not  s^e  what  that  has  to  do  with  it,, 
because  if  a  man  sees  anything  wrong  he  has  to 
report  the  case,  and  whether  we  Bioney  goes  to 
the  superannuation  fund  or  not  is  nothing  to 
him.    . 

2644.  Suppose  there  was  a  law  that  at  20  yeare 
you  should  be  entitled  to  half  your  wage,  and  that 
after  25  years  you  should  be  entitled  to  retire 
upon  two-thirds,  you  would  not  care  where  that 
came  from  so  long  as  it  was  secured  to  you  ? — 
We  feel  that  we  pay  a  oertain  amount  to  the 
superannuation  fund,  and  that  we  are  entitled  to 
something  from  it. 

2645.  Admitting  that  yon  iu:<e  entitled  to  what 
you  now  mention,  it  would  not  matter  where  it 
fcame  from,  provided  you  were  certain  to  receive 
it? — I  say,  assuming  it  were  certain  that  we  should 
receive  it,  it  would  induce  men  to  remain  in  the 
service. 

2646.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose,  from 
what  you  have  seen  of  the  magistrates  of  Buckings 
hamshire,  that  they  hare  not  a  good  feeling 
towards  the  police  ? — The  magistrates  of  Bucking- 
hamshire have  always  behaved  very  honourably 
to  those  who  have  come  under  their  notice.  They 
have  always  given  as  much  as  the  Act  would  allow 
both  in  the  way  of  gratuities  and  pensions. 

2647.  You  have  m  your  fond  in  Buckingham- 
shire 2,768  /.  ? — I  do  not  know  that ;  I  am  not 
supplied  with  that  information. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

2648.  I  t^ink  you  told  the  Committee  that  the 
average  number  of  hours  you  were  on  duty  was 
nine?— Yes,  three  in  the  day  and  six  at  night; 
but  then  we  are  at  beck  and  call  always  if  we  are 
off  duty,  and  anything  comes  up  we  are  obliged 
to  go  to  it,  but  that  is  the  average  laid  down  by 
the  chief  constable,  which  we  do  not  complain  of. 

Mr.  Torr. 

2649.  Do  you  get  any  extra  wages  for  attend- 
ance at  fires  ? — That  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  chief  constable  ;  if  there  is  anything  given,  it 
is  reported  to  the  chief  constable,  and  he  exer- 
cises his  discretion. 

Chairmath 

2650.  You  mentioned  a  case  in  which  a  man 
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when  he  recovered  from  the  iajurjr  upon  which 
he  got  his  penmon,  stated  that  be  would  ae 
koger  draw  it? — Yee,  that  was  the  case. 

2651.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  oh« 
Jection  amongst   the    men,  in  case  they  were 


Vhairman — coetinned. 

pensioned  -upon  medical  certificate,  to  report 
themselves  from  time  to  time  for  a  continuation 
of  their  pension,  or  to  rejoin  the  force  if  they 
wei«  souad  again  ?< — I  have  never  Altered  upon 
that  question  with  the  men. 


Mr. 

Chambers. 

35  If  ay 
1875. 


Mr.  Thomas  Gibson,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2652.  You  are  a  Superintendent  of  Police 
At  Leeds,  are  you  not? — Yes,  I  am. 

2653.  What  is  the  strength  of  your  force  ?— 
Three  hundred  and  fifteen. 

2654.  Can  you  speak  to  the  feeling  of  the 
men  with  regard  to  this  superannuation  ques- 
tion ? — Very  well,  indeed,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  so.  I  recollect  that  in  1866  when  I  was 
serving  in  Hampshire  as  a  superintendent,  there 
was  a  committee  of  magistrates  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Hampshire 
pouce,  and  I  was  called  before  that  committee 
to  give  evidence,  and  was  asked  by  Lord 
Eversley,  the  chairman,  if  I  could  suggest  any 
alteration  in  the  service,  whereby  a  better  class 
of  persons  might  be  induced  to  enter  the  police, 
and  by  which  their  services  might  be  longer 
retained,  than  under  the  present  circumstances, 
I  was  requested  to  reduce  my  reply  to  writing, 
a.nd  I  should  be  glad  if  the  Committee  would 
allow  me  to  read  them  one  or  two  paragraphs 
which  I  then  wrote ;  this  paper  was  dated  the 
26th  November  1866 :  "  I  trust  that  the  com- 
cnittee  will  excuse  my  calling  their  attention  to 
t:he  invidious  position  in  which  I  am  placed  as 
regards  the  chief  constable,  in  offering  for  their 
consideration  any  suggestions  on  so  delicate  a 
point ;  however,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  every  other  county  has  raised  the  pay  of  its 
police,  I  am  of  opinion  that  an  increase  ot  pay  in 
this  county  is  of  primary  importance,  and  if  it 
were  augmented  to  an  equal  amount  to  that 
now  given  in  the  surrounding  counties,  I  think 
a  better  class  of  persons  might  be  induced  to 
enter  the  service,  with  a  view  of  making  it  their 

Erofession,  if  it  were  generally  known  that 
reaches  of  the  regulations  would  be  visited,  with 
less  severity  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case, 
and  if  there  were  fixed  periods  of  service,  after 
which  fixed  retiring  allowances  could  be 
clamed." 

2655.  That  was  with  reference  to  the  Hamp- 
shire force,  as  I  understand  'f — Yes ;  since  that 
time  in  fact,  my  suggestions  were  published  and 
caused  me  a  lot  of  correspondence;  I  have  written 
much  on  the  superannuation  question  which  has 
been  published  in  the  "  Police  Guardian  "  and 
other  journals.  My  communications  have  entailed 
upon  me  a  large  amount  of  correspondence 
with  nearly  all  classes  of  police  officers,  and 
from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  tenor 
of  the  letters  which  I  have  received,  induces  me 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  very  wide  spread  dis- 
satisfaction existing  in  the  police  on  the  subject 

2656.  Is  that  more  recent  than  the  first  state- 
ment which  you  read  ? — Yes. 

2657.  But,  as  I  understand  you,  in  1866  you 
felt  that  there  was  among  the  police  force  a  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  existing  state  of  pension  ? 
— Yes. 

2658.  And  that  belief  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  correspondence  whidi  has  followed  upon 
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the  evidence  you  gave  since  that  time  ? — Yes,  the 
men  say  that  they  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  chief  constables.  Under  the  2  &  3  Vict. 
c.  93,  s.  6,  the  appointment  of  county  constables  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  justices  in  petty 
sessions  assembled,  but  the  chief  constable  may, 
and  does  at  his  pleasure,  dismiss  all  or  any  of 
them. 

2659.  Does  that  bear  upon  the  question  of 
superannuation  ?  —  Yes,  I  think  it  does.  The 
manner  in  which  this  power  is  exercised  in  some 
cases  greatly  affects  the  superannuation  question, 
for  one  chief  constabe  will  dismiss  a  man  for  an 
offence  for  which  another  chief  constable,  or  the 
authorities  of  a  borough  would  consider  a  fine  of 
5  s,  or  10  «.  a  severe  punishment. 

2660.  That  is  a  question  of  discipline  in  the 
force,  is  it  no*  ? — Yes,  but  it  affects  the  super- 
annuation ;  a  man  loses  his  service. 

2661.  But  a  definite  claim  to  pension  after  the 
years  of  service  which  you  suggest,  would  not 
correct  the  difficulty  you  are  now  speaking  of? — 
No,  it  would  not.  If  a  constable  is  dismissed 
from  one  force,  no  matter  what  his  offence  may 
have  been  or  the  length  of  his  service,  he  is,  by 
the  rules  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  ineli- 
gible to  join  any  other  force ;  but  there  are  many 
cases  where  such  constables  have,  after  investi- 
gation, been  received  into  other  forces,  which 
goes  to  prove  that  if  there  were  a  place  of  appeal, 
or  if  the  conduct  complained  of  had  been  originally 
inquired  into,  and  the  case  disposed  of  by,  and 
with  a  similar  approval  to  that  required  on  appoint- 
ment, many  of  the  dismissals  which  now  take  place 
would  not  oocnr  at  all,  and  men  would  not  so 
easily  lose  their  service  or  prospect  of  super- 
annuation as  is  now  the  case ;  nor  would  there  be 
the  necessity  for  a  continual  training  of  young 
and  inexperienced  men,  at  the  expense  of  the 
ratepayers. 

2662.  But  has  that  any  bearing  at  all  upon  the 
question  of  superannuation ;  does  not  that  bear 
very  much,  or  entirely,  upon  the  question  of 
discipline  ?  —  It  takes  from  him  his  service. 

2663.  Do  you  hold  that  a  constable  should  not 
lose  bis  service  from  breach  of  discipline,  or  mis- 
conduct?~No,  certainly  not ;  I  could  not  maintain 
that. 

2664.  Then  how  would  you  propose  to  meet 
the  difficulty  you  have  suggested^  because,  I 
suppose,  we  must  be  always  subject  to  the  ideas 
and  opinions  of  different  chief  constables;  you 
could  not  lay  down  any  line  upon  which  chief 
constables  should  be  universally  bound  to  act  ? — 
I  think  if  a  man  commits  himself  so  outrageously 
as  to  call  for  his  dismisBal  it  should  not  be  left 
with  one  person. 

2665.  I  understand  you  to  agree  with  one 
witness  who  has  already  suggested  to  the  C<»a- 
mittee  that  the  decision  of  the  chief  constable 
should  be  subieot  to  revi&ion  by  the  authorities 
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of  the  county  ? — Yes,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
boroughs. 

2666.  In  the  same  way  as  the  head  constable 
in  boroughs  is  subject  to  the  watch  committee  ? 
— Yes.  quite  so. 

2667.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  in  such 
a  suggestion  of  the  chief  constable  losing  his  au- 
thority from  being  subject  too  much  to  the 
county  authorities  ? — I  think  not. 

2668-9.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  force  in 
which  you  are  now,  and  from  your  previous  ser- 
vice in  other  forces,  this  question  of  pensions,  as 
now  granted,  is  a  question  very  much  considered 
in  the  force  ? — I  am  sure  of  it. 

2670.  And  you  think  that  the  force  in  which 
you  are  at  present  generally  feel  that  there  is 
great  injustice  in  the  uncertainty  of  pension  which 
at  present  exists  ? — Yes. 

2671.  What  do  you  believe  is  the  general 
feeling  with  regard  to  an  alteration  in  the  system? 
— Under  the  Act  of  Parliament  3  &4  Vict  c.  88, 
the  time  and  the  amount  has  been  already  fixed, 
and  in  those  respects  it  is  satisfactory. 

2672.  Do  you  refer  now  to  the  intermiediate 
pensions  before  the  age  of  60  ? — Yes. 

2673.  Those  that  are  gi-anted  upon  medical 
certificate? — Yes,  but  the  conditions  are  ex- 
tremely unreasonable :  that  is  what  the  men  say ; 
what  the  men  want  is,  after  a  given  number  of 
years'  service  that  they  may  be  able  to  claim,  as 
in  the  army,  and  as  a  matter  of  right,  a  fixed 
annual  sum  fiom  tlie  superannuation  fund. 

2674.  What  period  of  service  do  you  believe 
the  force  generally  advocate  ? — They  stick,  I 
think,  to  the  time  already  fixed,  but  if  a  claim  to 
pension  were  allowed  they  would  not  object  to 
an  addition  of  two  years  being  made  to  either 
15  or  20  years;  15  for  the  haff-pay  and  20  for 
the  two-thirds. 

2675.  Your  feeling  and  the  feeling  of  the  men 
you  are  acquainted  with  is,  that  there  should  be 
fixed  a  different  scale  from  that  suggested  by  the 
last  witness ;  you  would  begin  earlier  than  the 
last  witness,  and  instead  of  15  years'  pension  on 
medical  certificate  you  would  ask  for  the  right  to 
retire  after  15  years'  service? — Yes;  but  if  a 
claim  was  allowed  they  would  make  it  17  years. 

2676.  That  would  be  in  fact  doing  away  with 
the  present  system  of  pensions  entirely  ? — Yes. 

2677.  Leaving  the  question  of  gratuities  below 
15  years'  service,  as  it  is  now? — Yes. 

2678.  And  the  setting  up  after  15  years'  service, 
a  scale  which  would  give  half-pay  at  15  years' 
service  with  an  increase  to  two-thirds  at  20  ? — 
Yes,  as  now. 

2679.  And  you  believe  that  that  is  the  feeling 

fenerally  of  the  men  you  are  acquainted  with  ? — 
es,  and  the  feeling  also  of  all  the  other  forces 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

2680.  With  regard  tb  the  transfer  of  service, 
do  the  men  also  feel  strongly  upon  that  point  ? — 
Very  strongly. 

2681.  That  is  with  regard  to  carrying  their 
service  into  other  forces  ? — Yes. 

2682.  What  do  you  think  they  ask  ? — The  men 
say  that  they  think  the  whole  of  their  service 
should  count,  no  matter  where  performed. 

2683.  Let  us  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  efficiency  of  your  force ;  yours  is  a  large 
force  ? — Yes. 

2684.  Therefore  the  efficiency  of  that  force  is 
a  very  great  consideration  ?^nndoubtedly. 


Chairman — continued. 

2685.  To  produce  that  efficiency  you  wish  to 
retain  men  in  the  service  ?^Certainly. 

2686.  Probably  the  worst  constable  you  can 
have  is  the  man  who  is  constantly  shifting?— 
Certainly. 

2687.  Do  you  think  that  allowing  a  man  to  cany 
the  whole  of  his  service  anywhere,  on  shifting 
would  be  a  great  inducement  to  coDstantchange?— 
Yes ;  but  I  would  make  it  a  condition  that  where  a 
constable  shifted  in  that  way  the  borough  to 
which  he  went  should  take  the  responsibility  of 
his  prospects  of  superannuation. 

2688.  You  would  restrict  his  change  of  service 
by  making  it  a  penalty  upon  the  force  that  was 
receiving  him,  that  is  to  eay,  that  if  a  force  chose 
to  enlist  such  a  man  they  should  be  bound  to 
take  the  whole  of  his  previous  superannuation 
service? — xes,  in  that  way  the  evil  would  cure 
itself. 

2689.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  would  be  satis- 
fied with  the  prospect  of  their  beingreceived  into 
another  force  upon  those  terms  ? — -That  I  cannot 
say,  that  would  be  their  look  out ;  but  I  would 
give  no  larger  amount  than  two-thirds  of  the  pay, 
except  in  cases  of  injury  or  accident  to  a  con- 
stable. 

2690.  And  only  after  the  periods  you  have 
mentioned  ? — Yes ;  many  officers  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, when  finding  themselves  failing  in 
health  and  unable  to  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  service  as  formerly,  would  leave  the  sernce, 
and  by  this  means  a  greater  flow  of  promotion 
would  be  secured  to  younger  and  deservine 
officers,  while  it  would  also  act  as  an  additioniu 
inducement  for  good  men  to  join  the  service, 
with  a  view  to  making  it  their  profession. 

2691-5.  As  I  understand,  all  that  you  have 
stated  or  read  from  that  paper  practically  was  as 
to  what  took  place  some  years  hack  in  the  year 
1866  in  the  Hampshire  force? — Yes. 

2696.  But  coming  back  to  our  inquiry  about 
the  force  in  which  you  are,  and  the  feeling  of 
the  men  in  that  force,  you  wish  to  repeat  what 
you  have  said,  that  their  feeling  is  in  favour 
of  an  actual  period  at  which  they  may  claim  a 
pension,  and  that  that  period  is  15  years  in  the 
first  instance  and  20  years  in  the  second  ?— Yes, 
or  17  and  22  years ;  it  so  happens  that  there  is  a 
man  of  33  years'  service  in  the  Leeds  police  force; 
he  has  done  no  duty  during  the  last  six  months  in 
consequence  of  illness,  and  is  almost  entirely 
worn  out,  but  in  consequence  pf  his  only  being 
57  years  of  age  he  has  no  claim  for  a  pension. 

2697.  You  mean  that  his  illness  is  not  sui- 
cient  to  obtain  him  a  medical  certificate  for  pen- 
sion ? — It  is  hardly  like  that,  but  he  has  done 
no  duty  for  six  months,  and  he  is  not  recom- 
mended for  pension. 

2698.  He  is  not  recommended  for  pension  be- 
cause, I  suppose,  his  chief  constable  hopes  that 
lie  will  recover  and  return  to  his  duty? — We 
have  a  young  chief  constable  who  has  lately 
joined.  This  case  which  I  have  referred  to  is 
one  in  which  a  pension  would  be  of  little  avail; 
our  men  in  Leeds  know  that  the  man  is  ahnost 
dying ;  1  saw  him  two  or  three  days  ago,  and  he 
said,  "  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  go  out  of  my 
house  again,"  and  a  pension  to  him  would  be  of 
little  avail,  seeing  that  he  is,  at  57,  standing  with 
one  foot  in  and  the  other  only  just  out  of  the 
grave. 

2699.  You  adduce  thin  as  an  argument  against 
the  60  years'  limit,  because  here  is  a  man  who 
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ought  to  leave  the  force,  but  who  remains  in  it 
waiting  for  the  period  at  which  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  claim  the  pension  ? — That  is  so. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

2700.  Are  you  the  head  of  the  Leeds  police 
force? — No,  I  am  only  one  of  the  superin- 
tendents. 

Mr.  Torr. 

2701.  How  long  is  it  since  you  left  the  Hamp- 
shire force?— In  the  latter  end  of  1866. 

2702.  What  position  did  you  hold  there? — I 
was  superintendent. 

2703.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  leave ; 
what  was  the  cause  of  your  leaving? — It  was  in 
consequence  of  a  disagreement  with  the  chief 
constable. 

2704.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  difference  ? 
— It  was  greatly  in  consequence  of  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  which  I  gave  before  the  com- 
mittee of  magistrates. 

2705.  The  chief  constable  did  not  take  the  same 
view  of  the  matter  that  you  did,  I  presume  ?— 
He  did  not.- 

Mr.  Leeman. 

2706.  How  long'  have  you  been  at  Leeds? — 
Nearly  eight  years. 

2707.  Who  is  the  chief  constable  now  at  Leeds  ? 
Mr.  Henderson. 

2708.  How  long  has  he  been  there  ? — A  few 
months  only. 

2709.  According  to  your  view  you  would  take 
a  man,  say  from  the  Hull  force,  and  you  would 
make  Leeds  responsible  for  the  number  of  years 
the  man  had  been  in  the  Hull  force,  in  deter- 
mining the  question  of  superannuation  ;  have  you 
ever  mentioned  such  a  matter  as  that  to  any  of 
the  watch  committee  ? — Not  to  the  watch  com- 
mittee. 

2710.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  the  view 
of  Mr.  Henderson  ? — I  spoke  to  him  only  yester- 
day, and  he  said,  he  thought  we  should  not  get 
what  we  asked  for. 

2711.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  your  town 
council  to  take  a  man  from  Sheffield,  for  instance, 
who  had  been  15  years  in  the  service,  and  count 
that  against  the  superannuation  fuud  at  Leeds ; 
is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Not  exactly. 

2712.  That  is  the  effect  of  what  you  have  said, 
is  it  not  ? — If  a  man  left  the  Sheffield  force,  and 
the  Leeds  police  took  him  in,  I  think  they  should 
take  the  responsibility  of  his  previous  service. 

2713.  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Henderson  would 
ever  take  15  years'  service  from  a  man  who  had 
been  at  Sheffield,  or  York,  or  Hull,  and  add  it 
as  against  your  superannuation  fund  at  Leeds? — 
I  am  afraid  not. 

2714.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  as  far  as 


Mr.  Leeman — continued, 
your  views  go,  you  would  take  a  man  say  from 
Hull  or  York,  and  expect  the  Leeds  superan- 
nuation fund  to  provide  for  him  ? — To  take  the 
responsibility. 

2715.  If  they  take  him  ?— Yes. 

2716.  What  do  you  think  your  own  men  who 
have  been  in  the  Leeds  force,  say  for  10  years, 
would  sav  to  a  state  of  things  like  that? — I  think 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  men  in  the 
force,  and  not  letting  them  change  about  so  much. 

2717.  Do  von  think  that  your  taking  a  man, 
and  letting  him  count  against  the  Leeds  super- 
annuation fund,  would  be  satisfactory  to  your 
men  who  had  been  subscribing  to  the  fund  during 
all  that  time  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would 
like  it. 

2718.  Have  you  ever  found  any  difficulty  with 
the  Leeds  watoh  committee  as  regards  super- 
annuation ? — No,  both  pensions  and  gratuities 
have  been  given  as  far  as  the  Act  of  Parliament 
allowed. 

2719.  Then  you  have  nothing  to  complain  of 
about  your  own  Watch  Committee  ? — No. 

2720.  Who  was  your  previous  chief  constable 
at  Leeds  ? — Mr.  Wetherall.  He  died  in  October 
last. 

2721.  Where  did  Mr.  Henderson  come  from  ? 
— Manchester. 

2722.  He  had  been  in  the  Manchester  force 
some  years,  had  he  not  ? — Seven  or  eight  years, 
I  think. 

2723.  Have  you  consulted  with  him  at  all?-^ 
I  did,  yesterday. 

2724.  Did  he  agree  with  you  as  to  taking  men 
from  another  force,  and  letting  their  years  of  ser- 
vice count  upon  the  superannuation  fund  of  the 
new  force  ? — No,  we  did  not  go  so  far  as  that ;  the 
only  question  discussed  between  us  was  as  to  the 
number  of  years'  service,  and  the  amount  of  pen- 
sion. 

2725.  How  many  men  had  you  in  the  Hamp- 
shire force  ? — ^I'wo  hundred  and  sixty-two  at  the 
time  when  I  was  there  ;  at  present,  the  number 
is  about  270. 

2726.  According  to  your  \'iew,  then,  you  would, 
at  15  years'  service,  allow  a  man  to  retire,  giving 
him  as  pension  half  of  what  he  had  been  receiving 
as  pay? — Yes,  or  at  17  years,  if  the  claim  was 

2727.  That  he  should  have  half  ?— Yes. 

2728.  Or,  at  20  years,  two-thirds?— Yes,  or 
22,  if  the  claim  was  allowed. 

2729.  D>>  you  mean  that  he  should  make  the 
claim  at  20  years  ? — No  ;  if  the  man  was  allowed 
to  Bay,  I  can  claim  it,  then  it  might  be  made  22 
years. 

2730.  That  is  to  say,  if  it  was  made  fixed  and 
certain  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Gibson. 

25  May 
>87.5. 


Major  Edmund  Hebbert,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Cliairman. 

2731.  You  are,  I  believe.  Chief  Constable  of 
Monmouthshire  ? — I  am. 

2732.  What  is  the  strength  of  your  force  ? — 
One  hundred  and  twenty-two  men. 

2733.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  men,  and 
their  different  periods  of  service  in  the  force ; 
how  many  have  you  over  15  years'  service  ? — 
There  are  19  men  who  have  served  from  15  to 
18  years ;  and  20  from  10  to  15  years. 

.  0.94. 


Chairman — continued.  Major 

2734.  There  are  no  men  of  longer  service  than  Herbert. 

18  years  ? — No,  the  force  was  only  established        

in  1857  ;  18  years  ago. 

2735.  What  is  the  per-centage  deducted  from 
the  men  ? — Two-and-a-half,  the  maximum. 

2736.  What  is  the  capital  amount  of  your  fund 
since  its  estabUshm^"^^ — The  last  return  was 
5,377  /. 

O  3  2737.  There 
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Herbert.  2737.  There  has  been  a  gradual  increase,  has 

M^         there  not? — Yea.  i 

f o.,  ^  2738.  How  much  was  the  iooome  laat  jrear  ? — 

^•^'         About  512  /. 

2739.  How  was  that  inoonie  made  up? — It 
was  made  up  partly  of  the  per-centage  deducted 
from  pay,  ana  partly  of  fines  inflicteaon  the  men 
by  the  chief  constable,  and  the  moietieaof  penalties 
imposed  by  the  magistrates. 

2740.  Are  the  moieties  of  penalties  generally 
applied  in  your  county  to  the  fund ?— riea,  they 
are,  when  the  police  are  the  informers,  but  only 
the  moieties. 

2741.  And  your  present  excess  of  income  over 
expenditure  is  still  considerable,  is  it  not?— It 
is  still  considerable. 

2742.  Therefore  your  fund  is  gradually  in- 
creasing ? — Our  fund  is  at  present  in  a  very 
healthy  state. 

2743.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  pensioners 
there  are  at  present  receiving  pensions  out  of  the 
fund  ? — The  last  re.turns  which  we  sent  up  to 
ihe  Secretary  of  State  showed  that  there  were 
only  two ;  there  are  now  three,  one  having  been 
recently  appointed. 

2744.  At  present,  from  the  length  of  service  of 
the  men  who  have  been  in  your  force,  that 
number  is  not  likely  to  be  increased  for  some 
time  ? — It  is  not ;  the  fund  is  likely  to  be  sol- 
vent for  a  good  many  years. 

2475.  Do  you  believe  that  the  fund,  constantly 
supported  as  it  is,  and  with  a  prospect  of  having 
an  increase  to  its  capital  for  some  years,  is  in  a 
position  to  be  considered  self  supporting?  — 
Unless  there  are  some  additions  made  in  some 
form  or  other,  eventually,  it  will  not  be  solvent. 

2746.  You  look  forward  to  the  time  coming 
when  the  number  of  pensions  upon  that  fund 
will  increase  the  expenses  to  an  amount  which 
will  swallow  all  your  income  ? — I  do. 

2747.  How  would  you  proi)ose  to  strengthen 
the  fund,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  bear  that  strain  ?— 
I  would  propose  in  the  lirst  place  to  give  the 
whole  of  the  penalties  in  cases  where  the  police 
were  informers.  Under  the  former  Police  Acts 
there  was  power  to  give  such  portion  as  the 
magistrates  might  determine,  but  subsequent 
Acts  have  been  passed ;  for  instance,  the  Licens- 
iiig  Act  under  wluch  only  half  can  be  given,  there- 
fore the  police  fund  is  in  reality  worse  off  now  in 
the  way  of  receiving  penalties  than  it  was 
formerly. 

2748.  It  is  also  liable  to  the  uncertainty,  under 
the  present  system,  of  the  magistrates  not  giving 

'  even  that  moiety  ? — Quite  so,  the  power  is  only 

permissive. 

2749.  And  you  think  that  in  order  to  make 
the  fund  a  self-sustaining  fund,  the  whole  of  the 
penalties  which  are  derived  by  the  police  as  in- 
formers under  these  various  Acts,  should  be 
applied  to  the  fund  ? — ^I  do. 

2750.  Have  you  thought  at  all  whether  the 
fees  for  the  services  of  the  police ;  that  is  to  say, 
for  the  service  of  summonses,  and  the  execution 
of  warrants,  and  the  service  of  notices  on  license 
ing  questions,  as  has  been  suggested  to-day, 
should  be  applied  in  countries  as  the  fees  for 
service  of  summonses,  and  so  on,  are  in  boroughs, 
to  that  fund  ? — Quite  so ;  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  law  should  be  different  in  counties  from  what 
it  is  in  boroughs. 

2751.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Jac- 
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son  the  Chairman  of  the  Police  Committee  ia 
Lancashire  ? — I  did  not. 

2752.  He  suggested  that  there  was  a  cQstiao- 
tion  which  ought  to  be  drawn.  In  his  opinion,  be- 
tween funds  which  xwntritrated  to  the  county  rate 
and  fimds  which  pasaad  to  the  police  rale,  and 
vriiilst  you  oaght  to  strengthen  your  soperaxian»- 
tion  fund  by  any  fund  now  passed  to  the  poikx 
rate  it  was  not  right,  in  his  opinion,  to  add  the 
moieties  of  penalties  now  going  to  the  county 
fund ;  do  you  agree  with  that  suggestion  ? — I  do 
not  see  any  distinction  of  that  kind ;  the  moieties 
go  to  the  county  rate  and  the  fees  for  the  service 
of  summonses,  and  the  execution  of  warrants  go 
to  the  police  rate,  and  it  was  to  those  fees  for  the 
service  of  summonses  and  the  execution  of  war- 
rants that  I  referred. 

2753.  Biit  I  understood  you  to  refer  also  to  the 
other  half  of  the  penalties ;  at  present  one^alf  of 
them  is  applied  to  the  superannuation  fund,  bat 
one-half  is  paid  to  the  county  rate  ?—  I  think  tluu 
might  be  paid  to  the  snperannuatioufund. 

2754.  You  see  no  objection  to  that  being  paid 
to  the  superannuation  fund  ? — I  see  none. 

2755.  You  think  that  the  boroughs  which  pay 
a  certain  amount  to  the  county  rate  would  not 
feel  aggrieved  that  the  fund  to  the  sustentation 
of  which  they  had  contributed  should  be  added  to 
a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  county  police  ? — I  do 
not  think  they  would ;  there  are  now  cases  in 
which  fines  for  assaults  inflicted  in  boroughs 
under  a  separate  magistracy  are  paid  to  the  county 
rate. 

2756.  You  believe  that  by  the  adoption  of  the 
suggestions  you  have  made,  a  fund  of  the  kind  that 
you  have  could  be  made  thoroughly  self-support- 
ing?— That  would  depend  upon  .the  scale  of 
superannuation. 

2757.  Now  we  will  come  to  that  scale ;  is  the 
present  scale  of  superannuation  administered 
liberally  in  your  county  ? — My  experience  ooven 
only  three  men :  we  have  only  three  men  upon 
the  fund,  and  we  have  administered  it  liberally, 
but  I  had  to  use  very  great  exertion  and  argu- 
ment to  get  it  in  one  case ;  with  regard  to  the  last 
man  who  was  pensioned,  it  was  suggested  at  first 
only  to  give  him  10  ».  a  week ;  I  refer  to  that  case 
because  it  was  rather  a  strong  case ;  he  had  been 
17  years  in  the  force ;  he  was  a  serjeant^  and  had 
been  injured,  and  had  lost  his  health  in  conse- 
quence ;  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  superan- 
nuation I  had  ke|)t  the  man  on  as  long  as  1  could 
doing  a  little  easy  duty,  and  I  was  obliged  to  tell 
him  at  last,  "  You  must  take  your  chance ;  I  will 
recommend  you  for  half  your  pay,  but  my  re- 
commendation may  have  no  effect  vrith  the 
quarter  sessions."  The  matter  was  referred  to  a 
committee,  and,  us  I  stated,  the  first  suggestion 
of  the  committee  was  to  give  him  only  10 «.  a 
week,  whereas  his  half-pay  would  have  amounted 
to  16  s.  4d.f  but  ultimately,  after  a  large  amount 
of  discussion,  the  poor  fellow  got  the  16 a.  Ad. 

2758.  Do  you  feel  that  the  men  have  justice 
upon  their  side  when  they  say  that  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  things  which  leaves  such 
an  uncertainty  possible  ? — I  do,  for  this  reason ; 
that  in  the  pouce  force  there  is  a  oontributioa  of 
2^  per  cent.,  which  is  compulsory,  while  in  the 
army  there  is  none,  and  in  the  civil  service  and 
in  other  services  there  is  no  compulsory  ooo- 
tribution,  and  I  think  if  there  is  compulsory 
contributipn,  and  a  man  conducts  himself  pro- 
perly 
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perly  for  a  certain  period,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
claim  a  penraon  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

2759.  Therefore  you  think  that  what  has  been 
raggested  is  reasonable,  that  a  period  of  eerviee 
should  be  sabetitnted  for  the  present  system  of 
pension  ? — I  think  there  should  be  two  regula- 
tiqns,  one  for  a  man  who  is  injured  in  the  serviee, 
and  another  for  length  of  service. 

2760.  That  would  practically  leave  the  case 
of  injury  in  the  service  as  it  exists,  according  to 
the  present  system  of  medical  certificate  with  a 
pension  granted  upon  that  certificate  ?— ^Except 
that  it  is  a  case  of  "  may,"  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
section  11,  says  "mav,'*  and  in  many  counties 
that  is  interpreted  as  being  left  to  the  option  of 
the  magistrates. 

2761.  In  fact,  yon  would  suggest  that  a  scale 
something  similar  to  the  metropolitan  scale,  or  to 
the  scale  laid  down  for  the  Irish  constabulary, 
should  bf  adopted? — The  latter  is  a  very  low 
scale  ;  it  is  half-pay  after  25  yc  ars,  I  believe. 

2762.  But  I  am  talking  about  the  scale  that 
was  laid  down  for  injuries  during  service,  which 
is  granted  upon  medical  certificate,  and  upon  the 
ceoommendation  of  the  head  constable  or  chief 
constable  ? — I  think  there  .should  be  some  scale 
upon  which,  upon  medical  certificate,  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  chief  constable,  a  man 
who  was  injured  should  be  absolutely  able  to 
claim  his  pension.  There  is  a  provi^iioa  now 
in.  one  of  the  Acts,  that  the  pension  may  be  for  a 
limited  time,  at  the  termination  of  that  time,  if 
the  constable  does  not  recover,  then  his  pension 
continues;  I  think  it  would  be  very  weU  to 
reserve  that,  because  doctors  are  not  infiillH)le  ; 
a  man  may  be  dying  to  all  appearance  one  year, 
and  the  next  year  may  be  recovered. 

2763.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Coaimittee 
thai  when  a  man  was  given  a  pension  upon  a 
medical  certificate,  ho  should  be  bound  to  re- 
port himself  afler  a  certain  period,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  seen  whether  he  was  fit  to  re- 
tarn  to  service,  or  whether  the  pension  shoald 
be  made  absolute  ? — Yea.  I  may  state  that  the 
only  way  in  which  I  got  a  pensiim  for  tliis  ser* 
jeant,  was  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  magis- 
trates to  that  Act,  and  diat  if  they  gave  a  pension 
for  two  years,  I  should  be  satisfied,  and  it  could 
be  renewed. 

2764.  You  think  that  those  pensions  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  chief  constable  should 
apply  to  all  periods  below  a  certain  period  ?■ — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

2765.  After  what  length  of  service  should  you 
say  a  pension  should  be  given  for  incapacity  ? — I 
have  tnought  it  over  and  consulted  the  men  upon 
the  point,  because  I  think  it  is  important  that 
the  men  should  be  satisfied.  For  length  of  ser- 
vice, the  scale  I  would  recommend  should  begin 
after  20  years,  and  take  it  in  twentieths  for  each 
year ;  that  would  be  after  20  years'  service,  eight- 
twentieths;  after  21  years,  nine-twentieths;  and 
after  22  years,  ten-twentieths,  and  so  on  until 
after  27    years,    fifteen-twentieths.      The  sug- 

gestions,  of  coufsIb,  by  the  men  were  far  more 
hertA ;  it  strook  me  that  they  were  too 
fiberal  for  your  Committee  to  entertain,  but 
that  possibly  you  might  consider  ten-twen- 
tieths ;  that  would  be  half-pay  after  22  years, 
and  so  on,  up  to  the  maximum.  Then  I  would 
also  suggest  that  a  man's  service  should  not  count 
under  22  yean  of  age. 
0.94. 
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2766.  That  he  should  not  begin  counting 
service  for  the  superannuation  fund  whatever  age 
he  enlisted  until  he  was  22  ?— Quite  so. 

2767.  From  that  time  he  would  have  to  serve 
18  years  until  he  could  claim  as  a  right  a  retir- 
ing pension? — Yes. 

2768.  Would  you  limit  practically  the  right  to 
pension  upon  that  scale  to  between  15  and  18 
years  of  ago? — I  should  not  interfere  with  pen- 
sions upon  medical  certificate,  but  what  I  am 
referring  to  now,  is  pension  for  length  of 
service. 

2769.  I  suppose  you  think  the  great  object  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  service,  is  to  retain  men  v^ 
the  force  ? — Decidedly. 

2770.  Do  you  think  that  by  entitling  them  to 
an  absolute  retiring  peusion  after  18  years' 
service,  the  increase  of  the  pension  after  further 
service,  would  be  sufficient  to  retain  good  men 
in  the  force  ? — I  think  after  a  man  has  got  over 
the  first  two  or  three  years  he  settles  (Hiwn,  he 
gets  used  to  the  hardships,  and  if  he  has  the  pros- 

?ect  of  a  pension  after  a  certain  number  of  years, 
think  he  would  be  likely  to  remain. 

2771.  You  would  still  retain  him,  because  he 
would  look  forward  to  rising  from  the  half-pay 
at  20  years,  or  the  smaller  pay  of  the  lesser  period 
to  getting  two-thirds  for  a  greater  length  of 
service  ?  — Quite  so. 

2772.  Have  youthought  at  all  of  the  expediency 
of  fixing  a  maximum  and  minimum  limit  between 
which  maximum  and  minimum  the  discretion 
might  lie  with  the  magistrates  ? — No,  I  have  not, 
because  you  would  then  have  the  same  difiioulty 
of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  constables;  they  would 
not  be  able  to  say  for  certain,  if  we  conduct 
ourselves  properly  we  riiall  get  a  certain 
pension. 

2773.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  advan^ 
tageous  to  have  the  power  of  altering  the  pension 
scale,  so  as  to  secure  to  tho  meritorious  officer  a 
somewhat  larger  pension  than  t^at  of  the  officer 
who  is  simply  entitled  to  pension  from  length  of 
service  ? — -I  can  hardly  fancy  any  chief  constable 
keeping  acraistable  in  the  service  for  20  years  who 
was  not  a  meritorious  officer ;  I  can  answer  for  it 
in  counties  ( I  know  very  little  of  borou^s)  that 
no  chief  constable  would  keep  a  man  who  was 
not  deserving  for  20  years. 

2774.  Therefore  you  think  it  would  be  quite 
sufficient  for  the  efficiency  of  the  service  if  yon 
laid  down  the  scale  you  suggested  ? — I  think  so ; 
the  scale  begins  at  20  years,  and  goes  up  to  27 
years,  when  he  would  have  three-fourths. 

2775.  Would  you  rise  at  the  same  rate  between 
20  and' 25  years;  would  you  rise  oue-twentieth 
each  year? — Yes,  until  a  man  had  served  27 
years,  that  would  give  fifteen-twentieths,  or  three- 
fourths  of  his  pay. 

2776.  And  that  should  be  the  maximum  amount 
which  he  should  receive  ? — I  think  so ;  for  this 
reason,  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  keep  young 
men  in  the  force ;  I  would  also  suggest,  that  no 
man  be  retained  in  the  force  after  52  years  of  age, 
unless  on  a  special  certificate  from  the  Govern- 
ment Inspector.  The  reason  that  I  suggest  that 
is  this :  at  present,  as  you  are  aware,  a  man  can- 
not be  pensioned  until  he  is  60  years  of  age,  and 
men  are  kept  on  when  it  becomes  a  labour  to 
them  to  work  their  beats  correctly,  or  until  it  is 
physically  impossible  for  them  to  do  their  duty, 
simply  for  the  reason  the  chief  constable  does  not 
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like  to  cast  them  aside  ou  the  uncertainty  of  what 
they  will  receive. 

2777.  But  supposing  the  system  which  you 
suggest  to  be  adopted  in  lieu  of  that  system  which 
now  exists  with  regard  to  age,  would  that  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
in  counties,  but  it  might  possibly  in  boroughs, 
because  it  is  considered  economical  to  keep  on  an 
old  man,  though  he  may  not  be  efficient. 

2778.  And  you  think  the  men  themselves 
would  not  leave  when  they  had  a  right  to  super- 
annuation ? — I  think  not  always,  many  an  old  man 
will  keep  on  till  he  drops. 

2779.  Do  you  think  that  under  this  altered 
scale  a  large  number  of  pensioners  will  be  thrown 
upon  your  fund  ? — Eventually,  certainly  ;  but 
the  police  would  be  more  efficient  in  conse- 
quence. 

2780.  A  number  of  pensioners  being  thrown 
upon  your  fund  and  masing  it  Jiot  seli-support- 
ing,  eventually  would  necessitate  the  additions 
you  have  mentioned  to  support  it? — I  think 
eventually  it  would  not  be  self-supporting  even 
with  those  additions  under  this  new  system. 

2781.  How  would  you  propose  to  meet  the 
difficulty  of  the  superannuation  fund,  that  must 
eventually,  as  you  sav,  become  bankrupt  ? — In 
my  own  county  it  would  be  a  long  time  before 
the  fund  became  bankrupt,  because  I  have  always 
adopted  the  principle  of  enlisting  young  men ; 
but  in  some  counties  no  doubt  in  a  short  time  the 
fund  would  become  insolvent. 

2782.  Have  you  considered  the  idea  that  you 
might  arrive  at  a  solvent  fund  by  enacting  that 
the  capital  of  the  fund  should  never  be  trenched 
upon,  and  that  out  of  the  income  of  each  year  a 
per-centage  should  always  be  applied  to  the 
capital  until  it  became  self-supporting  ? — I  have, 
and  I  have  considered  this  point  that  at  present 
you  arc  obliged  to  trench  upon  capital  to  make 
up  any  deficiency. 

2783.  That  is  because  the  law  says  you  are 
obliged  to  exhaust  the  capital  before  you  come 
upon  the  rates? — Yes,  my  opinion  would  be  that 
if  the  interest  on  capital  was  not  sufficient  then 
you  should  apply  to  the  rates;  but  that  the  Go- 
vernment Treasurv  should  contribute  half  of  that, 
just  as  it  does  to  the  pay. 

2784.  You  would  bring  in  the  Consolidated 
Fund  in  support  of  the  superannuation  fund  ? — 
Only  in  case  of  deficiency,  I  think  it  would  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  police ;  it  would  be  a  charge 
upon  the  police  rate,  and  I  think  in  fairness 
there  is  no  reasou  why  Government  should  not 
contribute. 

2785.  Supposing  that  principle  to  be  esta- 
blished, there  would  be  no  reason  why  the  Go- 
vernment should  not  say,  you  must  not  trench 
upon  capital,  but  you  must  increase  the  capital 
annually  by  a  certain  contribution  out  of  your 
income  ? — Quite  so. 

2786.  And  that  you  must  apply  certain  funds 
to  support  your  income  ? — There  are  some  little 
funds,  such  as  endorsing  pedlar's  licenses  and  the 
sale  of  old  clothing,  which  might  be  so  applied. 

2787.  Those  are  at  present  applied  in  that 
way,  are  they  not? — The  sale  of  old  clothing 
and  of  old  stores  is  applied  in  that  way,  but  not 
legally  I  believe. 

2788.  Is  that  under  the  Act  or  under  a  regu- 
lation ? — The  sale  of  old  clothing  is  under  the 
Act,  but  the  sale  of  old  stores  is  under  regula- 
tion.     I    suggested  just    now  that  constables 
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should  not  serve  after  they  were  52  years  of  age. 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  anything  before 
this  Committee  with  reference  to  chief  con- 
stables, but  I  have  a  strong  opinion  that  a  chief 
constable  should  not  serve  after  60  years  of  age 
unless  he  is  certified. 

2789.  With  regard  to  chief  constables,  would 
you  place  them  in  a  different  position  from  what 
they  are  in  at  present ;  at  present,  as  I  under- 
stand, their  superannuation  is  charged  upon  the 
police  rate  ? — At  present  the  chief  constables  of 
counties  do  not  contribute  to  the  superannuation 
fund,  and  their  pension  is  not  charged  to  it.  It 
is  for  a  very  good  reason  they  do  not  contribute ; 
for  it  would  be  rather  unpleasant  to  them  to 
have  to  recommend  to  the  court  a  pension  upon 
a  fund  to  which  they  contributed  and  were  de- 
pendent upon. 

2790.  You  see  no  reason,  I  presume,  why  the 
present  system,  with  regard  to  chief  constables, 
should  be  altered  ? — Panlon  me,  if  the  pensions 
became  fixed,  then  that  feeling  would  no  longer 
exist 

2791.  Supposing  that  they  were  all  made 
charges  upon  the  superannuation  fund,  would 
you  make  any  distinction  with  reference  to  the 
deductions  to  be  made  from  the  different  ranks ; 
if  the  men  paid  2.J  per  cent.,  would  you  fix  that 
as  the  amount  to  be  contributed  by  all  classes, 
including  the  chief  constables  ? — I  think  io,     I 

•  stated  just  now  that  I  thought  the  chief  con- 
stables ought  to  retire,  or,  at  all  events,  have  ibe 
option  of  retiring  at  the  age  of  60,  and  for  this 
reason :  a  case  lately  occurred  of  a  chief  con- 
stable who  died  at  the  a^e  of  75  ;  that  chief  con- 
stable was  totally  inefficient,  but  the  magistrates 
did  not  wish  to  pension  him  on  account  of  the 
expense.  I  know  another  chief  constable  of  71 
years  of  age,  who  is  at  this  moment  anxiously 
waiting  that  Parliament  should  do  something, 
because  his  magistrates  do  not  wish  him  to 
retire,  though  he  feels  himself  that  he  is  past 
work. 

i2792.  "Would  you  lay  down  a  period  of  service 
which  should  apply  to  the  whole  force,  including 
chief  constables  ? — 1  would.  By  chief  con- 
stables, I  mean  only  chief  constables  of  (ioan- 
ties ;  the  boroughs  are  under  entirely  different 
regulations.     ■ 

2793.  As  I  understand  you,  in  any  proposed 
new  scheme,  you  think  that  all  the  members  of 
the  force,  of  whatever  rank,  should  not  only  be 
contributors  to  the  fund,  but  should  be  entitled, 
after  a  fixed  period  of  service  (that  period  to  be 
arranged)to  claim  a  pension  ?— I  do. 

2794.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the 
fact,  that  the  force  feel  a  good  deal  upon  the 
point  of  carrying  their  service  along  with  them 
on  changing  into  different  forces  ? — It  has. 

2795.  What  is  your  feeling  with  regard  to 
that  point  ? — -I  think  the  present  Act  is  a  good 
Act,  and  I  am  doubtful  wnether  it  ought  to  be 
altered.  The  present  Act,  as  you  are  aware, 
rec[uires  a  recommendation  from  the  two  audM>- 
rities,  and  the  men  only  count  half  their  time 
after  seven  years  of  service ;  but  I  think  it  right 
to  say  that  the  men  are  exceedingly  dissatisfied 
about  it,  and  they  think  that  they  ought  to  count 
their  whole  service. 

2796.  Do  you  think  that  dissatisfaction  gene- 
rally attaches  to  all  changes  in  the  service,  or 
merely  to  what  at  present  is  the  rule,  namely, 
changes  on  promotion  from  one  force  to  another? 

—I  think 
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— I  think  the  men  would  wish  to  be  able  to 
change  from  one  force  to  another  as  often  as 
they  like.  I  need  not  say  I  do  not  agree  with 
them. 

2797.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  advanta- 
geous for  the  efficiency  of  the  service? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

2798.  Y6u  think  it  would  be  an  inducement 
to  them  to  become  rolling-stones? — There  are 
rolling-stones  enough  already ;  but  I  think  upon 
promotion  they  might,  perhaps,  count  the  whole 
of  their  service. 

2799.  Upon  promotion,  that  being  always  by 
consent? — -It  is  by  the  consent  of  the  chief  con- 
stable upon  the  one  side,  and  the  watch  com- 
niittee  upon  the  other. 

2800.  In  that  case  they  would  be  assenting 
parties  to  the  change,  and  it  would  be  no  real 
mjnstice,  and  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  a  good 
man,  if  promoted  to  another  force,  that  he  should 
be  able  to  count  his  back  years  of  service  ? — I 
think  so ;  you  have  the  taxing  authority  con- 
senting, and  you  have  the  chiei  constable  con- 
senting. 

2801.  It  has  been  suggested,  as  I  believe  yon 
have  heard,  that  there  should  be  some  ultimate 
appeal  from  the  chief  constablesin  counties  as  there 
is  in  boroughs ;  do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  as 
interfering  with  discipline  ? — I  think  I  may  men- 
tion that  the  chief  constables  of  counties  are 
placed  in  an  entirely  different  position,  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  from  what  the  head  constables 
in  boroughs  are.  We  are  a  sort  of  watch  com- 
mittee; we  watch  committee  attend  to  matters  of 
police  in  boroughs,  but  in  counties  one  man  has 
the  government  of  the  force  with  regard  to  the 
appointment,  dismissal,  and  punishment  of  the 
men.  I  cannot  say  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
appeal;  though  personally,  I  should  have  no 
objection  to  an  appeal  to  a  court  properly  consti- 
tuted ;  but  I  will  say  this,  that  m  looking  over 
the  Government  returns,  I  found  there  were  more 
men  in  the  year  that  I  lodked  at  dismissed  from 
boroughs  than  there  were  from  counties,  that  is 
to  say,  more  men  dismissed  by  the  watch  com- 
mittees than  there  were  by  the  chief  constables, 
which  at  all  events  shows  that  we  do  not  dismiss 
men  if  we  can  help  it.  Every  year  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  men  is  so  very  great,  that  I  think 
no  chiefconstable,  if  he  could  possibly  see  his 
way  to  keep  a  man,  and  to  keep  him  straight, 
would  dismiss  him. 

2802.  Naturally  the  wish  is  to  keep  good  men 
in  the  force  ? — Quite  so. 

2803.  Have  you  found  muph  difficulty  in  re- 
cruiting men  in  your  force  ? — I  have  found  im- 
'  mense  difficulty ;  I  may  say  that  my  county  is  one 

of  the  counties  where  a  strike  is  going  on  at  this 
moment,and  in  1 874  in  Glamorganuiire  and  inMon- 
mouthsbire  the  general  wages  were  so  excessively 
high  that  the  police  forces  were  gradually  disap- 
pearing ;  the  men  were  attracted  to  other  employ- 
ments. In  my  own  county  we  lost  29  per  cent. 
in  one  year,  and  I  suppose  in  Glamorganshire  it 
was  about  the  same.  The  two  counties  then  at 
my  suggestion  had  a  meeting,  and  we  raised  the 
scale  of  pay  very  considerably ;  we  raised  it  in 
our  county  from  21 «.  to  24  s.  on  joining,  and 
rising  from  that  rate. 

2804.  That  bore,  I  presume,  a  fur  pi-oportion 
to  the  rate  of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
wage  of  the  surrounding  districts  ? — It  did,  but 
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it  bore  no  proportion  to  tiie  wages  at  the  col- 
lieries and  ironworks  where  most  of  the  men  are 
stationed. 

2805.  Have  you  found  since  that  rise  that  your 
men  have  left  you  to  a  less  degree  ? — Yes,  and 
some  of  them  have  returned. 

2806.  Do  you  believe  that  a  system  which  gave 
the  men  some  confidence  in  ultimate  pensions 
would  be  a  means  of  strengthening  your  hands 
and  detaining  men  in  your  force? — ^Most  de- 
cidedly I  do. 

2807.  You  think  that  a  system  of  this  kind 
would  afford  a  prospect  which  the  men  would 
look  forward  to,  and  which  they  would  be  sorry 
to  throw  up,  and  would  therefore  remain  in  the 
force  ? — I  think  after  a  man  had  been  six  or  seven 
years  in  the  force,  that  man  would,  almost  as  a 
certainty,  serve  his  20  years;  and  if  he  had 
served  his  20  years  he  would  go  on,  if  he  was  in 
good  health,  and  serve  his  27  years,  because  an 
old  policeman  is  of  no  use  when  once  he  leaves 
the  police. 

2808.  I  suppose  your  changes  mostly  take  place 
among  the  new  men  ? — Yes,  the  very  large  per- 
centage. 

2809.  That  being  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
come  in  in  ignorance  of  the  duties  they  would 
have  to  perform,  and  find  them  different  from 
what  they  anticipated? — Quite  so. 

2810.  Do  you  think  that  the  pension  being  an 
established  fact,  your  officers  and  men  also  in 
your  force  would  assist  in  getting  a  better  class 
of  men,  by  recommending  the  force,  which  per- 
haps they  do  not  do  so  much  as  they  might  at  the 
present  time  ? — I  think  my  men  do  recommend 
the  force,  but  unfortunately  the  wages  with  us 
are  so  dreadfully  high  that  we  cannot  compete 
with  them 

2811.  The  reason  why  I  mention  that  is  that 
it  has  been  stated  before  the  Committee  that  a 
system  of  that  sort  would  tend  very  much  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  force,  because  the 
Serjeants  and  men  in  the  force  knowing  that  men 
would  have  this  pension  to  look  forward  to  would 
bring  recruits  into  the  force  themselves  ? — I  think 
that  ultimately,  when  a  certain  number  of  pen- 
sioned men  were  scattered  about  the  county 
having  sufficient  to  live  on,  that  would  induce 
other  men  to  join. 

2812.  Do  you  think  that  officers  serving  at  the 
time  would  hold  out  greater  inducements  to 
people  outside  the  force  to  come  into  the  force 
because  they  could  place  this  ultimate  benefit 
before  them? — I  can  only  repeat  that  I  believe 
my  own  men  do  all  they  can  to  help  me.  I  should 
add,  that  it  would  assist  me  in  advertising  for 
men  if  I  were  able  to  say  that  they  could  claim  a 
pension  after  so  many  years. 

2813.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  idea 
which  has  been  suggested  with  regard  to  gratui- 
ties extending  to  cmldren  as  well  as  the  widow  ? 
— I  think  it  should  be  extended  to  children  de- 
pendent for  support  upon  their  parent. 

2814.  That  is  to  say,  children  under  a  certain 
age? — Quite  so. 

2815.  And  that  where  no  widow  was  left  the 
children  should  be  entitled  to  claim  the  gratuity  ? 
— I  quite  think  so. 

2816.  At  present  the  law  is,  that  if  a  man  dies 
in  the  service  his  widow  is  entitled  to  a  gratuity  ? 
— Quite  so. 

2817.  But  if  aman  ^es  leaving  children  under 
F  a  certain 
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a  certain  age,  but  no  widow,  the  children  are 
unable  to  take?— Those  children  ought  to  be 
able  to  take. 

2818.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you 
would  wish  to  ui^e  before  the  Committee? — 
I  think  that  if  a  policeman  under  1^  years'  ser^ 
vice  loses  his  health  there  should  be  a  gratuity 
given  of  one  month's  pay  for  every  year's  service, 

2819.  You  would  fix  that  as  a  certain  scale  ? — 
Yes ;  and  I  think  there  should  be  the  power  of 
giving  a  larger  amount  to  a 'man  who  is  actually 
mjured  bywounds  in  the  execution  of  bis  duty. 

2820.  Would  you  have  that  scale  of  gratuities 
upon    the    superannuation    fund  ? — I 


diarged 
would. 

2821. 
believe  ?• 


Mr.  Seourfield. 

You  originally  established  the  force, 
—Yes,  Istarted  it  in  1857. 

Mr.  Cotts. 


2822.  With  regard  to  the  superannuation  of 
chief  constables  in  counties,  would  you  regulate 
that  upon  the  same  scale  as  you  propose  for  the 
men  ? — Yes,  I  would. 

2823.  What  is  the  maximum  age  at  which  a 
chief  constable  may  be  appointed  ?-— Forty-five. 

2824.  As  a  matter  of  lact,  one  was  appointed 
over  that  agi  the  other  day,  was  he  not  ? — I  be- 
lieve he  was  disallowed. 

2825.  At  what  age  should  vou  say  they  ought 
to  retire  unless  they  ehow  themselves  specially 
qualified  to  continue  ? — I  think  that  a  chief  con- 
stable  ought  to  resign  at  60,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment inspector  certifies  that  he  is  fit  for  Airtiier 
service. 

2826.  If  he  was  elected  chief  constable  at  45 
years  of  age,  and  your  scale  was  in  force,  he  would 
not  be  entitled  to  any  superannuation  at  all  at 
60? — But  I  did  not  say  that  he  was  to  be  elected 
at  45. 

2827.  But  he  might  be?— I  think  45  is  too  old 
to  begin. 

2628.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  county  that  a  gentle- 
man whose  age  was  45  was  the  best  candidate,  he 
should  be  appointed  ? — There  are  many  circum- 
stances which  regulate  the  opinion  of  the  magis- 
trates in  counties. 

Colonel  Dyatt. 

2829.  You  observed  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  men  having  a  power  of  appeal  ?— 
Personally,  I  would  have  no  objection  to  m«n 
having  the  power  of  appeal  to  a  properly  consti- 
tuted court. 

2830.  Would  you  consider  a  police  committee, 
being  a  committee  of  m^istrates,  a  proper  court 
of  appeal? — I  would  rather  have  a  number  of 
magistrates  selected  in  each  case  for  the  purpose, 
a  special  committee  appointed,  and  I  would  only 
have  it  apply  to  a  constable  who  was  entitled  to 
superannuation. 

2831.  With  regard  to  men  of  long  service  who 
are  ineCBcient  from  age,  you  told  the  committee 
of  a  chief  constable  of  75  years  of  age,  but  from 
whatever  cause  if  they  are  ineffident  you  do  not 
suppose  they  are  retained  in  the  service  from  any 
motive  of  economy  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

2832.  It  cannot  be  economy  to  retain  an  ineffi- 
cient man  ? — It  may  be  a  mistaken  notion  of 
economy. 

2833.  Is  it  economy  at  all  to  pay  an  inefficient 
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man?— It  is  a  fooHsh  economy  which  is  often 
practised. 

2834.  I  cannot  se*  tiie  economy  at  all  in  par- 
ing a  man  who  is  inefficient ;  it  appears  extrava- 
gance, rather  than  economy  ? — It  depends  upon 
whether  you  oonnder  75  an  efficient  age. 

Mr.  LMtnatu 

2835.  As  I  understand  you,  yon  do  not  think  a 
man  ought  to  commence  earlier  than  22  years  of 
i^e  to  count  service  for  his  superannuation  ? — I 
think  not. 

2836.  Your  plan  would,  therefore,  always  make 
it  40  years  of  age  before  a  man  was  entitled  to 
superannuation  ? — It  would,  and  more. 

2837.  And  the  same  witli  regard  to  the  27 
years,  a  man  must  be  49  years  before  he  can  claim 
a  pension  of  three  quarters  ? — Yes. 

2838.  And  those  are  the  two  bases  upon  which 
you  would  establish  the  superannuation  scale  ? — 
That  is  so. 

2839.  I  observed  you  stated  that  you  would 
come  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  a  contribu- 
tion in  case  of  deficiency  ? — Only  in  case  of  defi- 
ciency. 

2840.  But  do  you  see  any  reason  why  the 
Consolidated  Fund  should  not  contribute  in  all 
cases,  seeing  that  the  superannuation  according 
to  your  view  is  part  of  what  is  necessary  for 
the  proper  constitution  and  continuance  of  your 
force  ? — If  the  superannuation  fund  is  made 
up  by  fines  and  fees,  and  is  no  positive  ex- 
pense to  the  county,  I  do  not  see  why  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  should  contribute,  but  when  once 
it  becomes  a  charge  upon  the  police  rates,  I 
think  it  would  be  fair  fbr  the  Consolidated  Fund 
to  contribute. 

2841.  But  do  not  the  fines  and  fees  at  this 
moment  go  in  diminution  of  the  county  rate  ? — 
The  moiety  certainly  does. 

2842.  Therefore,  to  that  extent  the  county- 
rate  does  now  sufler  ? — It  does. 

2843.  Can  you  see  any  reason  why  if  super- 
annuation is  really  a  necessary  adjunct  to  llie 
police  force,  the  Consolidated  Fund  should  not  in 
all  cases  contribute  the  one  half,  as  it  does  to  the 
other  ordinary  expenses  of  the  police  ? — I  see  no 
reason,  and  I  am  sure  the  local  authority  would 
be  most  grateful. 

2844.  Ion  spoke  about  the  superannuation  to 
chief  constables ;  do  not  you  think  it  would  be 
more  a^eeable  to  chief  constables  of  counties 
that  their  superannuation  should  be  granted,  and 
chargeable  upon  the  police  rate,  rather  than  upon 
the  superannuation  fund  ?— I  do  not  think  uiat 
if  you  had  a  fixed  scale  laid'  down  by  Act  of 
Parliament  it  would  be  material ;  at  present  the 
chief  constable  generally  recommends  a  certain 
sum,  and  if  he  had  an  interest  in  that  fund  It 
would  not  come  well  from  him. 

2845.  If  it  is  a  fixed  amount,  it  does  not  appear 
to  you  to  be  matcritil  out  of  what  fund  it  comes  ? 
— No ;  but  personally  I  should  prefer  it  out  of 
the  police  rate  or  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

2646.  Do  not  you  think  that  would  be  the  case 
with  most  of  the  chief  constables  in  the  country? 
— I  think  so. 

Mr.  Biddulph. 

2847.  I  wish  to  ask  yoa  one  question  with 
regard  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  men ;  do  yon 
find  that  after  men  have  been  five  or  six  years  in 
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thie  serfioe  thare  is  any  demaad  for  them  as 
private  wotohnieD,  and  so  on,  at  the  iron  works 
which  takes  tham  awiqr  from  you  ? — Yee,  we  do. 

3848.  That  is  when  a  man  has  learnt  a  certain 
amount  of  his  dnty,  and  has  got  a  character? — A 
eoneiderable  number  of  the  men  that  I  have  lost 
have  gone  on  railways  as  detectivee. 

2849.  That  is  in  consequence  of  their  having 
acqfuired  a  certain  amount  of  experience  in  the 
police  force  which  makes  their  services  valuable  ? 
— We  take  the  raw  material  and  manufacture  it, 
and  then  the  man  leaves  us. 

2850.  You  think  that  would  be  obviated  if  the 
men  knew  they  could  claim  a  pension  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years'  service  ? — I  think  many  a 
man  would  remain  who  now  leaves ;  he  would 
say  I  will  serve  a  few  jeasa  more,  and  get  my 
pension. 

Mr.  T&rr. 

2851.  How  far  would  you  suggest  carrying 
out  this  scale  of  twentaeUis;  you  say  at  20  it 
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ftbcmld  be  e%ht-twentieth3  ? — The  soale  goes  op 
to  27  years'  service ;  that  makes  it  up  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  pay. 

2862.  You  would  not  go  beyond  that? — I 
think  it  is  so  desirable  to  keep  young  men  that  I 
would  not. 

2653.  You  would  not  under  any  oircnmstances 
allow  them  to  go  up  to  their  full  amount  of  pay? 
— ^Possibly  you  might  go  up  to  30  years,  but 
certainly  not  beyond  30  years. 

2854.  Did  you  say  that  you  considered  your 
fund  as  now  existing  in  a  solvent  state? — I  do  at 
present 

2855.  But  that  it  would  not  be  solvent 
ultimately  ? — For  a  good  many  years  the  fund 
will  be  solvent,  but  ultimately  I  do  not  suppose 
it  will. 

2856.  Do  you  think  If  the  present  Act  of 
Parliament  were  strictly  carried  out  it  would  not 
create  a  solvent  fund? — Eventually  I  think  it 
would  not  be  a  solvent  fund  under  the  existing 
Act  of  Parliament. 
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2857.  You  are  a  Constable,  I  think,  in  the 
Suffolk  Constabulary  ? — Yes,  I  am> 

2858.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  ? 
— Ten  years  and  two  months. 

2859.  In  the  same  force  ? — Yes. 

2860.  Were  yon  in  any  other  force  previously 
to  that  ?— No. 

2861.  Can  you  speak  as  to  the  feeling  of  the 
men  of  your  force  generally  ? — Yes ;  I  have  seen 
most  of  them. 

2862.  What  do  they  feel  upon  this  superan- 
nuation question? — The  men  seem  as  if  they 
would  like  to  hear  of  something  certain  at  the 
finish  of  their  service. 

2863.  Then  what  the  men  ol^eot  to  in  the  pi:«- 
sent  system  is  its  uncertainty  ? — That  is  the  only 
thing. 

2864.  Have  you  among  yourselves  talked  over 
the  question  as  to  what  period  of  service  you  think 
fthould  entitle  you  to  pension  ? — Yes. 

2865.  What  period  do  you  suggest  ? — I  think 
the  men  would  like,  after  20  or  21  years'  service, 
to  claim  half  their  pay.  • 

2866.  Do  they  look  forward  for  an  increase  of 
pension  after  a  longer  service  ? — ^After  25  years' 
service  about  two«thirds  of  their  pay  ;  or  as  the 
service  increased  so  the  superannuation  should 
increase. 

2867.  Do  the  men  feel  that  the  ultimate  pen- 
sion for  the  longest  period  of  service  should  be 
more  than  two-thirds  ? — Yes ;  but  not  to  exceed 
a  man's  full  pay. 

2868.  But  that  there  should  be  a  period  of 
service  which  should  entitle  a  man  to  retire  upon 
full  pay  ?— Yes. 

2869.  Have  they  stated  any  time  at  which  they 
think  they  should  be  able  to  claim  it  ? — No,  oijly 

■  as  long  as  they  could  do  their  duties ;  if  they 
could  do  their  duties,  up  to  30  or  35  years. 

2870.  But  the  real  point  they  feel  strongly 
about  is,  that  after  20  and  21  years'  service  they 
should  be  entitled  to  half-pay  j  or  that  if  they 
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retired  after  26  years'  service  they  should  be 
entitied  to  two-thirds  ? — Yes. 

2871.  With  regard  to  the  scale  of  pensions  on 
incapacity  or  illness  previous  to  the  completion 
of  a  period  of  service  of  that  sort,  are  they 
satisfied  with  the  present  scale? — Yes,  I  be- 
lieve so. 

2872.  And  with  the  present  scale  of  gratuities 
for  injuries,  and  so  on  ? — I  have  not  heard  anything 
to  the  contrary. 

2873.  Do  you  believe,  from  your  own  expe- 
rience, that  the  question  of  superannuation  enters 
into  the  consideration  of  the  men  when  they 
enlist  ? — Not  when  they  first  join. 

2874.  Do  yon  think  it  does  after  a  certain 
time  ? — Yes. 

2875.  What  are  the  stoppages  in  your  force  ? 
— Two  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  month. 

2876.  Do  you  feel,  after  contributing  for  some- 
time to  your  fund,  that  you  would  like  it  to  be  a 
permanent  fund  ?— I  do. 

2877.  Would  it  be  any  inducement  to  men,  to 
yourself,  for  instance,  to  remain  in  the  force,  sup- 
posing the  pension  was  a  certain  pension  after  a 
certain  period  of  service? — Yes,  good  men  would 
look  forward  to  it. 

2878.  From  your  knowledge  of  them,  do  you 
think  they  are  influenced  by  the  fact  of  its  not 
being  certain  now,  and  that  men  have  left  the 
force  for  that  reason  ? — Yes ;  good  men  have  left 
to  my  knowledge  because  they  have  got  better 
pay  in  other  places. 

2879.  Good  men  have  been  drawn  away  by 
other  inducements,  and  you  believe  that  the  fact 
of  the  uncertainty  of  pension  had  something  to  do 
with  that  ? — ^We  have  talked  about  it  amongst 
ourselves,  and  that  has  been  the  reason  alleged. 

2880.  Therefore  it  enters  very  largely  into  the 

?neetion  of  their  permanent  stay  in  the  force  ? — 
es,  it  does. 

2881.  I  suppose  it  does  not  affect  men  very 
largely  of  two  or  three  years'  service  ? — No,  they 

F  2  do 


Mr.  Smith. 
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Chairman — oontinaed. 
do  not  think  so  much  about  the  superannuation 
fund  during  the  fint  part  of  their  time. 

2882.  It  is  only  when  they  have  begun  to  re- 
alise the  fact  that  they  are  contributing  a  portion 
of  their  pay  towards  the  fund  ? — There  are  more 
men  leave  the  force  after  they  have  joined  the 
force  six  months  than  those  who  have  been  in 
it  three  years. 

2883.  Is  that  from  finding  the  service  different 
from  what  they  had  expected  ? — In  most  cases  I 
believe  it  is  so. 

2884.  Not  as  a  question  of  pay,  but  from  an 
objection  to  the  nature  of  the  service  required 
of  them? — ^The  service  is  different  from  what 
they  they  expected  to  find  it. 

2885.  Have  you  heard  the  men  in  your  force 
express  any  feeling  with  regard  to  carrying  their 
service  into  other  forces ?— -x  es,  I  have. 

2886.  What  do  the  men  think  about  that  ?— 
They  think  that  if  a  man  leaves  one  force  to  go 
to  another  on  promotion,  he  should  carry  this 
service  with  him. 

2887.  That  is  to  say,  that  where  a  man  is  pro- 
moted for  the  public  good  with  the  consent  of 
his  superiors,  he  should  not  lose  his  superannua- 
tion years? — No. 

2888.  But  you  have  not  heard  that  extended 
to  a  wish  generally  to  cany  their  service  with 
them  upon  any  change  ? — We  have  talked  that 
over  amongEt  ourselves,  and  we  think  that  if  a 
man  wants  to  leave  one  force  to  go  to  another, 
he  should  not  expect  to  receive  it. 

2889.  You  think  it  is  not  right  that  a  man 
should  be  constantly  encouraged  to  change  hie 
position  ? — No,  not  like  a  rolling  stone,  as  we 
call  it. 

2890.  But  where  a  man  is  promoted  for  the 
public  good  and  for  his  own,  it  is  thought  to  be 
unfair  uiat  he  should  lose  his  years  of  service  ? — 
Quite  so. 

2891.  Is  there  any  feeling  expressed  with  re- 
gard to  the  present  condition  that  he  must  have 
served  in  a  certain  rank  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  ? — No,  I  have  heard  very  little  about  that ; 
the  men  seem  pretty  satisfied  about  that  as  it 
stands. 

2892.  Another  point  which  I  have  asked  pre- 
vious witnesses  about  is  with  regard  to  men 
killed  in  the  service  ;  have  your  force  expressed 
any  feeling  at  all  about  children  receiving  gra- 
tuities ? — ^We  feel  that  children  under  16  years 
of  age  should  receive  something  as  well  as  the 
widow,  if  there  ii$  one. 

2893.  At  present  the  widow  is  supposed  to  be 
the  guardian  of  the  children,  and  therefore  she 
takes  the  gratuity ;  but  supposing  there  was  no 
widow,  do  the  men  feel  that  the  children  should 
receive  the  same  gratuity  as  the  widow  other- 
wise would  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  we  have  talked 
over  amongst  ourselves. 

2894.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you 
would  like  to  put  before  the  Committee  as  to 
what  the  men  feel  upon  this  subject  ? — I  have  not 
heard  of  anything  else. 

2895.  It  really  comes  to  this,  that  the  men  are, 
as  a  rule,  dissatisfied  with  the  present  system. 


Chairman — continued, 
and  that  if  they  saw  a  fixed  period  at  which  they 
might  claim  a  pension  if  they  continued  in  the 
service,  it  would  be  an  inducement  to  them  to 
remain  in  the  force  ? — Quite  so ;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  do  not  think  ihat  if  anyone  joined  at  21 
years,  and  was  a  good  man  at  40,  he  would  leave 
the  force  at  40  in  order  to  claim  his  superumua- 
tion. 

2896.  Yon  think  that  if  a  man  arrived  at  40, 
he  would  be  affected  by  the  inducement  to  re- 
main till  he  had  completed  25  years'  service, 
when  he  would  receive  two-thirds  of  his  pay,  and 
that  he  might  be  induced  to  remain  still  further 
with  the  prospect  of  retiring  on  fall  pay? — 
Quite  so. 

Mr.  Leeman. 

2897.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Suffolk 
force  ? — Ten  years  and  two  months. 

2898.  You  have  eight  men  now  who  have  been 
from  30  to  35  years  in  the  force,  have  you  not? — 
Yes,  I  believe  we  have. 

2899.  Are  tiiey  good  men?— They  are  old 
men,  but  they  do  in  quiet  districts,  although 
they  are  not  capable  for  a  row  or  anything  of 
that  kind  much ;  they  are  hanging  on  for  the 
superannuation,  as  the  last  witness,  the  chief 
constable,  said. 

2900.  You  have  a  good  many  men  in  your 
force  about  50  years  of  age,  over  15  years'  ser- 
vice, have  yon  not? — There  are  a  score  of  them 
to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Scourfield. 

2901.  Where  have  yon  been  stationed  in 
Suffolk  ? — At  KeBsingland,  near  Lowestoft. 

2902.  Is  there  not  a  fund  amongst  the  police 
themselves? — Yes. 

2903.  Do  you  subscribe  to  that  fond  ? — 
Yes. 

2904.  How  much  do  you  pay  ? — One  abillmg 
and  sixpence  upon  a  death  in  our  own  county. 

2905.  Who  do  you  pay  it  to?— We  pay  it  to 
our  own  chief  constable. 

Mr.  Cowper. 

2906.  Will  you  explain  a  little  more  about 
that  fund ;  to  whom  is  it  paid  ? — We  pay  \t.6d. 
upon  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  county  force 
to  the  widow. 

.  Mr.  Scourfield. 

2907.  That  is  a  purely  county  subscription  ? — 
It  is  by  agreement  amongst  the  men ;  the  chief 
constable  receives  the  money  and  pays  it  over. 

Chairman. 

2908.  That  fund  is  not  connected  widi  the 
general  subscription  throi^hout  England  of 
which  we  have  heard? — No;  we  pay  to  the 
penny  subscription  also. 

Mr.  Cowper. 

2909.  Do  yon  pay  the  money  to  the  children 
when  there  is  no  widow  ? — No,  we  do  not;  most 
of  the  funds  do. 
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Mr.  William  Huntlbt,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2910.  You  are  Sub-inspector  of  Police  in  the 
borough  of  Sunderland,  I  believe  ? — I  am. 

2911.  Your  age  is  37  ?— It  is. 

2912.  When  did  you  join  the  Sunderland 
force?— In  1862. 

2913.  That  was  when  you  were  24  years  of 
age  ? — Yes. 

2914.  Had  you  served  in  any  other  force  pre- 
viously ? — I  had  served  in  the  Northumberland 
county  police  force  two  years  and  two  months 
previoudy  to  joining  the  Sunderland  force. 

2915.  What  was  your  reason  for  leaving  the 
county  force  ? — The  frequent  changes  from  sta- 
tion to  station.  I  was  only  in  the  county  force 
two  years  and  two  months,  and  I  was  in  six 
different  stations  during  that  time. 

2916.  You  thought  that  in  the  borough  force 
you  would  be  more  settled  ? — Yes. 

2917.  You  have  served  there  13  years,  I 
think  ? — I  have. 

2918.  What  would  be  required  to  be  your 
service  to  entitle  you  to  pension  under  the 
existing  regulations  ? — Thirty-six  years. 

2919.  Do  you  know  the  feeling  with  regard  to 
this  question  in  the  Sunderland  force  ? — I  do ; 
there  are  two  Acts  of  Pai-liamcnt  in  force  in  the 
borough  of  Sunderland,  one  the  Act  of  1848  and 
the  omer  the  Act  of  1859 ;  we  have  16  men  on 
the  fund  under  the  Act  of  1848 ;  as  soon  as  they 
are  entitled  to  their  superannuation  they  are 
lowered  to  the  lowest  grade  in  the  force  and 
superannuated  on  the  lowest  grade  of  a  con- 
stable's pension,  and  they  have  to  serve  in  that 
grade  for  the  same  number  of  years  that  they 
nave  served  in  the  force  as  a  constable,  before 
they  are  promoted  to  the  fund,  and  it  is  very 
unsatisfactory  to  them. 

2920.  What  is  the  other  Act  you  referred  to  ? 
— The  1859  Act,  which  relates  to  the  60  years  of 
age ;  there  are  none  superannuated  under  that  at 
present 

2921.  What  do  the  men  feel  with  regard  to 
that ;  what  change  would  they  wish  to  see  set  up 
in  the  place  of  the  present  system? — They  think 
that  20  years'  service  should  entitle  them  to  a 
claim  to  two-thirds  of  the  pay  that  they  are 
receiving. 

2922.  Would  you  allow  them  to  claim  as  a 
right  to  retire  at  20  years  ? — Yes. 

2923.  Is  that  the  only  scale  that  you  would 
wish  to  see  adopted  ? — No ;  after  a  service  of  10 
years,  and  less  than  20,  should  a  man  have  to 
retire  from  infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  he  should 
claim  half  his  pay. 

2924.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  cases  of 
service  below  10  years  ? — After  a  service  of  five 
years  and  less  than  10,  a  member  of  the  force 
should  be  entitled,  if  he  had  lost  his  health  in  the 
service,  to  not  less  than  one  year's  pay. 

2925.  You  would  recommend  three  scales,  one 
of  a  year's  pay  for  any  incapacity  between  five 
and  10  years,  and  half-pay  for  any  retirement 
from  incapacity  between  10  and  20  years,  and 
the  power  of  claiming  absolutely  at  20  years'  ser- 
vice two-thirds  of  the  pay  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

2926.  Is  there  anything  which  you  suggest, 
or  which  you  think  ought  to  be  suggested, 
with  regard  to  the  lower  periods  of  service  be- 
low five  years,  if  a  man  were  incapacitated  by 

0.94. 


Chairman — continued, 
infirmity  ? — ^Yes ;  after  a  service  of  three  years 
and  less  than  five,  that  should  entitle  a  man  who 
retired  from  the  same  cause  to  a  gratuity  of  not 
less  than  20 1 
_  2927.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  make  all  those 
circumstances  absolutely  entitle  a  man  to  get 
gratuities,  on  a  medical  certificate  ? — On  a  me- 
dical certificate. 

2928.  When  a  member  of  the  force  is  dis- 
abled by  a  wound  or  an  injury  received  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  so  as  to  render  him  in- 
capable of  following  any  active  employment, 
would  you  sugggst  any  scale  of  pension? — I 
would  suggest  that  a  man  in  that  case  should 
have  not  less  than  his  full  pay. 

2929.  That  if  a  man  was  mvalided  so  as  to  be 
entirely  unable  to  support  himself  in  any  way,  he 
should  retire  on  full  pay  ? — Quite  so. 

2930.  Would  that  apply  to  any  period  of  ser- 
vice?— Supposing  he  was  rendered  unable  to 
follow  any  active  employment,  supposing  he  had 
a  broken  arm,  for  example,  he  should  be  entitied 
then  to  his  full  pay. 

2931.  Those  are  the  opinions,  you  believe,  of 
the  force  to  which  you  belong  ? — ^I'hey  are. 

2932.  With  regard  to  granting  gratuities,  in 
the  case  of  tbe  death  of  a  constable,  to  the  widow, 
is  there  anything  which  you  think  ought  to  be 
altered  in  that  respect? — Yes;  I  think  that  it 
should  be  paid  to  the  parents,  or  the  children  de- 
pending upon  the  constable  for  support. 

2933.  That  would  be  extending  the  present 
power  from  the  widow  to  the  parents,  if  dependent, 
and  to  children  of  a  certain  age,  if  dependent, 
also  ? — Yes. 

2934.  Again,  supposing  a  member  of  the  force 
to  die  when  entitled  to  an  allowance  from  the 
fund  within  a  certain  period,  do  you  suggest 
anything  to  the  Committee  upon  that  point? — 
If  a  member  died  before  two  years  had  expired, 
the  superannuation  ought  to  be  continued  to  his 
widow,  children,  or  parents,  for  two  years  after 
his  death. 

2935.  That  when  a  man  takes  a  pension,  say  on 
20  years'  service,  and  dies  within  two  years,  you 
would  suggest  that  that  pension  should  be  con- 
tinued to  uose  dependent  upon  him  for  a  further 
period  of  two  years  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  opinion  of 
our  force. 

2936.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  with 
regard  to  the  point  upon  which  you  have  heard 
other  witnessies  speaking,  namely,  the  carrying 
of  service  between  different  forces? — The  men 
in  the  Sunderland  force  thought  that  two  forces 
should  count,  provided  that  not  more  than  six 
months  had  elapsed  before  their  joining  the  second 
force. 

2937.  That  is,  if  you  change  from  one  force  to 
another  within  a  period  of  six  months,  you  should 
be  entitled  to  carry  with  you  the  service  of  yotur 
previous  force,  and  that  should  continue  until  your 
second  change  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

2938.  Then  after  your  second  change,  supposing 
you  left  again,  you  should  lose  your  service  ? — I 
would  consider  that  a  man  should  not  stop  in  the 
police  force  then. 

2939.  You  do  not  think  that  the  men  you  have 
talked  to  about  it  would  be  satisfied  by  the  idea 
which  has  been  thrown  out  by  the  previous  wit- 

p  3  ness. 


Mr. 

Huntley. 

95  May 
1875. 
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Chairman — continued, 
ness,  that  the  carrying  of  the  full  service  should  be 
limited  to  those  cases  in  which  promotion  takes 
place  from  force  to  force  ? — No. 

2940.  And  as  superintendent,  having  a  desire 
to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  your  force,  you  do 
not  think  the  idea  which  you  have  thrown  out 
would  tend  to  create  the  rolling  stones  of  which 
we  have  heard  ? — I  think  that  a  constable  is  as 
much  entitled  to  his  former  service  as  a  man  on 
promotion. 

2941.  But  he  carries  with  him  a  charge  upon 
another  force,  and  therefore  upon  a  fund  which  nas 
to  supply  the  men  of  that  force  with  their  super- 
annuation ;  that  would  be  a  rather  unfair  charge 
upon  it,  would  it  not  ? — The  Sunderland  men  are 
very  much  in  favour  of  the  fund  being  all  put  into 
one. 

2942.  You  mean  a  universal  fund  for  the  whole 
country  ? — Yes. 

2943.  By  whom  would  that  generul  fund  be 
administered  ? — By  the  Government 

2944.  You  would  suggest  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  undertake  the  whole  Consolidated 
Fund  of  tibe  country  ? — Yes ;  or  it  might  be  ma- 
naged by  a  committee  of  chief  constables. 

2945.' I  believe  there  is  an  instance  of  that. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  it,  in 
the  Indian  force,  where  the  Government  have 
taken  the  superannuation  fund,  and  administer  it 
at  present ;  you  believe,  however,  that,  supposing 
the  present  system  of  superannuation  is  con- 
tinued, the  men  would  feel  that  they  might  ask 
for  a  change  between  forces  as  long  as  it  was 
limited  to  two  ? — Yes,  as  long  as  it  was  limited 
to  two. 

2946.  And  that  they  might  carry  their  fall 
service  between  those  forces  ? — Yes. 

2947.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  jrou 
think  your  men  feel  with  regard  to  this  question, 
which  you  would  like  to  place  before  the  Com- 
mittee ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is. 

Mr.  Scourfield. 

2948.  Have  any  men  been  seriously  injured  in 
the  execution  of  their  duty  at  Sunderland  since 
you  have  been  connected  with  the  force  ? — Not 
very  seriously  injured ;  there  have  been  several 
men  injured  so  as  to  throw  them  off  duty  for 
three  weeks  together. 

2949.  Not  permanently  disabled  ? — There  have 
been  none  permanently  disabled. 

2950.  Is  there  any  private  fund  among  the 
police,  without  reference  to  the  superannuation 
fund? — There  is  a  private  burial  fimd,  which 
about  half  the  members  belong  to ;  the  other  half 
have  not  joined  it. 

Mr.  Leeman. 

2951.  Would  you  let  a  man,  for  instance,  go 
from  the  Newcastle  force  into  your  own  Sunder- 
land force,  and  let  his  period  of  service  be  charged 
against  your  Sunderbmd  superannuation  fund,  say 
that  he  had  been  10  years  in  the  Newcastle  force  ? 
— I  think  he  ought  to  receive  a  pension  from  the 
Newcastle  force. 

2952.  But  supposing  the  Newcastle  force  did 
not  want  to  part  with  him,  he  would  be  a  good 
officer,  or  you  would  not  want  him  at  Sunder- 


Mr.  Leeman — continued. 

land ;  would  you  think  it  fair  to  Sunderland  that 
the  fund  should  be  charged  with  those  10  years 
which  he  had  been  already  serving  in  another 
force  ? — ^I  suppose  they  would  not  tiiink  it  very 
fair ;  but  if  they  knew  a  man  had  10  years  pr6> 
vious  service  they  would  know  what  they  were 
doing. 

2953.  Would  you  think  it  fair  to  your  men  ? — 
I  would  not  think  it  fair  to  my  men. 

2954.  At  what  age  would  you  begin  to  count 
service  for  superannuation  ? — Not  less  than  21 
years  of  age. 

2955.  Have  you  any  men  as  young  as  18  ? — 
We  have  some  scarcely  20, 1  believe ;  but  I  do 
not  know  that  we  have  any  as  young  as  18. 

2956.  So  that  no  man  would,  under  your  plan, 
be  entitled  to  the  two-thirds;  the  full  pension 
after  20  years'  service  until  he  was  40  years  of 
age  ? — Until  he  was  40  years  of  age. 

2957.  Do  you  agree  that  he  might  go  on  up 
to  30  years'  service  ? — I  think  a  man  might  be 
allowed  to  go  on  for  five  years  longer,  over  the 
20  years ;  but  that  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  men 
in  the  Sunderland  force.  They  think  the  only 
men  who  would  remain  after  20  years'  service 
would  be  the  men  who  had  got  promotion,  and 
that  it  would  keep  back  others  from  promotion. 

2958.  That  is  the  view  of  the  Sunderland 

{>eople  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  view  of  the  Sunder- 
and  people ;  they  say,  a  man  who  has  to  walk 
the  streets  connot  do  more  than  20  years'  service, 
and  that  if  any  one  does  more^  it  is  the  man  who 
has  got  some  promotion. 

2959.  A  man  would  not  be  generally  in  the 
force  20  years  without  getting  promotion ;  he 
would  become  either  a  Serjeant  or  an  inspector, 
would  he  not? — Sometimes  he  would,  but  we 
have  two  men  now  of  20  yeans'  service. 

2960.  But  most  of  your  men,  I  presume,  have 
been  promoted  within  the  20  years  ? — We  have 
about  16  or  17,  with  about  18  years'  service  as 
constables,  who  have  not  got  promotion. 

2961.  But  taking  the  rest  of  the  men,  gene- 
rally, they  get  promotion  before  servii^  20  years? 
— Occasionally  they  do,  if  there  be  a  vacancy  for 
them. 

2962.  More  than  occasionally,  surely ;  there  is 
a  very  little  encouragement  to  a  man  to  remain 
in  the  force  if  he  does  not  get  promotion  until  he 
has  been  20  years  in  the  force  ?■ — That  is  what 
the  men  point  out  with  reference  to  the  five  years 
after  the  20  years. 

2963.  You  were  in  the  county  force  before 
you  went  to  Sunderland,  were  you  not? — Yes, 
I  was. 

2964.  Do  you  say  that  the  county  or  the  bo- 
rough service  is  the  easier  service? — The  county 
service  is  the  easier  service,  and  more  healthy. 

Mr.  Torn 

2965.  Is  your  presoit  superannuation  fiind 
considered  in  a  solvent  condition  ?— I  beliere  it 
has  between  5,000  /.  and  6,000  /, 

2966.  It  is  considered  to  be  sufficiently  large 
to  meet  an^  demands  that  may  come  upon  it  ? — 
I  believe  it  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  meet  tiie 
demand  that  may  come  upon  it  in  a  few  years. 
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Mr.  Edward  Geben,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


ChairmitH. 

2967.  You  are  a  Police  Constable  of  Birming- 
liam  force.  I  believe  ?— 1  am. 

2968.  The  Birmingham  force  is  a  large  force,  it 
it  not  ?— It  is, 

2969.  What  number  of  men  have  you  ? — Four 
hundred  and  forty-four,  if  full,  bat  we  never  have 
been  full. 

2970.  How  long  have  you  been  a  conetabler  of 
that  force  ? — Fourteen  years  and  seven  months. 

2971.  Had  you  any  pre^ous  service  before 
that? — I  was  in  the  Warwickshire  county  force 
three  years  and  10  monthsi 

2972.  You  served  three  years  and  10  months 
before  you  went  into  the  Birmiogbam  force?— 
Yes. 

2973.  From  your  length  of  service  in  the 
Birmingham  force,  I  suppose  you  are  able  to 
n>ei^  with  regard  to  the  feeling  of  the  men  in 
the  force  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

2974.  Do  you  know  their  feeling  with  regard 
to  this  qnestion  of  superannuation  in  particular  ? 
—I  do. 

2975.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  tliMr 
feeling  iir  with  regard  to  the  present  system  of 
pensions  under  the  superannuation  fund  ?  -~The 
men  consider  they  ought  to  be  entitled  to  half^ 
pay  after  20  years'  service,  and  two-thirds  after 
25  years. 

2976.  The  feeling  of  the  men  is  that  the  pre* 
a«Bt  unoertainety  of  pension  is  unsatisfaetory  ?— 
Very  unsatfafactory,  mdeed. 

2977.  You  woukl  suegast  as  a  better  system 
thai  they  should  b«  Mne  to  claim  a  retiring 
pension  of  half-pay  after  20  yean'  service,  and 
two-thirds  of  their  pay  if  they  oontinaed  in  the 
force  up  to  25  yeata'  service? — Quite  so. 

2978.  Is  that  a  general  feeling  in  the  foroe?— > 
Itifc. 

2979.  And  one  that  has  been  much  discussed  ? 
—It  has  by  me  with  the  men. 

2980.  Do  the  men  fed  that  an  inducement  of 
ilaMt  kind  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
service  by  holding  out  to  them  an  inducement  to 
remain  in  the  force  ? — A  very  great  one. 

2981.  Speaking  from  your  own  experience, 
has  the  question  of  superannuation  entered  at  all 
into  your  own  feelings  as  a  constable  ? — ^It  has 
very  much  so  of  late  years. 

2982.  When  you  first  jomed,  I  imagine,  the 
feeling  was  not  so  strong  ? — No ;  it  was  not 
spoken  of;  the  superannuation  began  in  1859. 

2983.  But  when  you  first  joined  yourself,  there 
was  no  talk  of  superannuation  ? — ^There  was  no 
thought  of  it. 

2984.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  who  join 
now  attach  any  importance  to  the  question  of 
superannuation  when  they  first  join  the  service  ? 
— ^They  do  after  a  period  of  four  or  five  years. 

2985.  That  is  to  say,  after  they  have  been  in 
the  service  a  short  time,  they  begin  to  talk  about 
superannuation,  and  you  think  that  if  it  was  a 
superannuation  pension,  which  they  could  look 
forward  to  as  a  certainty,  it  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  thein  to  remain  in  the  force  ?— It  would. 

2986.  Are  there  many  changes  in  your  force 
at  Birmingham  ? — A  great  many. 

2987.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  number  of  men 
leave  annually  ? — At  a  rough  calculation  I  should 
think  1,000,  wiihin  my  period  of  14  years'  ser- 
vice, have  left  the  force. 

0.94. 


Chairmau — continued. 


Mr.  Oreen- 


2988.  Are  those  men  who  have  been  a  short      g,  |^ 
time  in  the  force,  or  does  it  run  generally  through        1875. 
the  men?-~Some  of  them  have  been  of  longer 
service  than  others ;  it  varies  very  much  indeed ; 

some  stop  years,  some  only  a  few  months;  as 
many  months  as  years ;  I  have  known  them  leave 
afber  seven  or  eight  years,  because  tlie  super- 
annuation question  has  been  in  soch  an  unsatis' 
factory  state  ;  it  has  been  doled  out  to  them  in 
such  a  grudging  way  by  the  watch  committee 
that  they  have  not  cared  to  stay  ;  there  has  been 
no  set  time  for  superannuation  to  be  received, 
and  that  has  placed  the  police  force  in  a  very  un- 
satisfactory state. 

2989.  Do  you  tiiink  that  the  men  in  the  police 
force  are  very  much  influenced  by  the  uncertainty 
of  this  pension  ? — Very  much  so,  indeed ;  many 
have  left  to  better  their  condition. 

2990.  Have  you  heard  many  of  the  men,  in 
talking  of  the  matter,  say  that  if  a  better  means 
was  adopted,  it  would  have  the  means  of  retaining 
the  men  in  the  force  ?— Yes ;  it  would  be  a  means 
of  retaining  those  men ;  those  who  are  dissatisfied 
at  present  would  feel  very  much  influenced  by 
that  change. 

2991.  Then  with  that  certainty  before  them, 
you  think  that  the  men  would  continue  in  the 
service  f — They  would. 

2992.  And,  therefore,  all  the  changes  of  five,, 
six,  and  seven  years'  service  would  be  done 
away  with,  and  you  woakl  keep  a  number  of 
valuable  men  in  the  force  t — You  would. 

2993.  I  presume  a  great  number  of  your  short 
service  men  who  leave  you  do  not  take  this 
superannuation  question  into  consideration,  but 
are  influenced  more  by  the  fact  of  the  service 
being  something  that  they  had  not  expected,  and 
theyleavein  consequence?— They  leave  to  better 
their  condition ;  they  see  no  alternative  but  to 
wait  for  a  long  period,  as  we  have  a  great  num*- 
her  of  old  oflScers  in  the  force. 

2994.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  many  men 
iiiere  are  over  a  period  of  20  years'  service  ? — 
We  have  18  men  from  25  to  30  years'  service, 
and  we  have  20  ftoxa  20  to  26  years'  service,  and 
from  five  years'  service  to  15,  164. 

2995.  Can  you.  give  at  all  the  ages  of  those 
toen  who  are  over  20  ;^earB'  service;  whether 
they  would  be  approaching  the  age  of  60  when 
they  would  be  entitled  to  be  recommended  to 
pension  ? — -I  have  not  got  that. 

2996.  At  the  same  time,  none  of  those  38  men 
of  over  20  years'  service  are  at  present  entitled 
to  be  recommended  for  pensions,  because  they 
have  not  arrived  at  the  age  of  60  ? — That  is  so. 

2997.  And  they  feel  that  having  served  so 
long  as  20  and  25  years,  it  is  a  hardship  that 
they  should  not  be  able  to  claim  a  pension  ? — 
They  do. 

2998.  Have  you  heard  any  expression  of 
feeling  amongst  the  men  of  your  force,  with 
regard  to  the  Question  which  has  been  spoken 
of,  about  carrying  service  from  one  force  to 
another  ;  is  it  the  opinion  of  the  men  that  they 
have  a  right  to  carry  their  service  if  they  leave  ? 
— Only  on  one  conution. 

2999.  What  is  that  condition  ?— That  if  a  man 
finds  his  health  is  much  impaired,  and  that  a 
change  of  air  from  a  borough  to  some  healthy 
county  force  would  be  an  improvement  to  him  ; 
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Chairman — continued, 
upon  that   account  alone  he  should  cany  his 
service  with  him. 

3000.  That  woidd  be  upon  medical  certificate  ? 
— It  would. 

3001.  That  where  a  man  had  a  medical  cer- 
tificate suggesting  that  he  should  be  removed 
from  a  borough  to  a  countj  force,  that  should  not 
prejudice  his  superannuation  history  ? — It  should 
not. 

3002.  And  with  regard  to  the  question  of  pro- 
motion also,  have  you  considered  whether  when 
a  change  of  force  arises  from  promotion  from  one 
force  to  another,  a  man  should  be  entitled  to 
carry  his  service  with  him  ? — I  think  that  that 
should  have  no  weight. 

3003.  And  that  it  should  not  be  hampered,  as 
at  present,  by  the  limitation  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  years'  service  ? — It  should  not; 

3004.  You  have  not  heard  the  men  suggest 
that  they  should  carry  the  number  of  years'  ser- 
vice with  them  when  they  change  from  force  to 
force  ? — No  ;  I  might  mention  one  sufj^estion 
which  was  made  by  the  police,  and  that  is,  that 
tiil  service  up  to  a  period  of  10  or  15  years  should 
count  in  the  way  of  a  month's  pay  for  a  year's 
servitude. 

3005.  You  mean  that  upon  a  man  retiring  after 
a  short  service  of  under  15  vears  upon  medical  cer- 
tificate, he  should  be  entitled  to  claim  a  month's 
pay  for  each  year's  service  ? — Yes,  and  that  in 
case  of  death,  if  a  man  leaves  no  widow,  his 
children  should  receive  the  gratuity. 

3006.  By  that  you  mean  that  where  a  man 
would  be  entitled  to  pension  at  the  rate  of  one 
month's  pay  for  each  year  of  service  on  being 
injured,  his  children  or  wife  should  take  it  on  his 
death  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

3007.  Would  that  be  for  a  continuous  pension, 
or  only  for  a  fixed  sum  ? — For  the  period  the  man 
had  served;  supposing  he  had  served  15,  10,  or 
5  years,  or  a  shorter  period,  that  period  being 
short  of  his  full  time,  the  widow  should  be  en- 
titled to  a  month's  pay  for  every  year  that  he 
had  served  in  the  police  force. 

3008.  In  short,  that  the  widow  or  children 
should  be  entitied  to  take  the  same  pay  as  he 
would  take  if  he  were  invalided  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

3009.  Has  the  rate  of  pay  been  raised  lately 
in  the  Birmingham  force? — It  has  in  the  two 
classes ;  one  class  was  abolished,  that  is  to  say, 
the  preparatory  class,  and  they  raised  the  pay 
from  21  s.  to  22  «.,  and  from  22  s.  to  23  «.,  so  that 
that  would  make  it  far  better  for  a  young  con- 
stable joining  the  police  force  than  it  would  for 
an  old  officer ;  they  make  no  distinction  in  an  old 
officer's  pay  upon  this  last  occasion ;  on  former 
occasions  they  made  the  old  officer's  pay  26 »., 
but  now  they  put  the  youn^  constable  on  a  par 
with  an  old  constable,  by  making  his  pay  25 »., 
and  he  rises  Is.  6  d.  in  12  months,  whereas  it 
has  taken  others  years  to  reach  that  rate  of 
wages ;  some  reach  the  first  class  more  rapidly 
than  others,  because  they  are  more  careful;  I 
have  been  a  first-dass  constable  more  than  12 
years. 

3010.  What  is  their  rate  of  pay  on  promotion 
from  that  class  to  Serjeants  and  superintendent  ? 
— On  a  man  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Serjeant,  he  would  receive  29 1. ;  30  s,  would  be 
our  special  merit  class. 

3011.  All  those  different  grades  are  promo- 
tions on  merit,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

3012.  Does  that  bear  a  fair  proportion  to  the 


Chairman — continued. 

rate  of  wage  of  the  neighbouring  distiict  ? — No, 
not  at  present,  I  believe.  It  is  only  within  this 
last  mouth  that  they  have  raised  the  rate  of 
the  police  pay  in  other  };owns. 

3013.  Do  ^ou  find  that  men  leave  your  force 
very  much  ior  service  in  other  forces? — Yes, 
there  are  a  great  number  leave  on  account  of  the 
unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  the  superannua- 
tion is  dealt  with. 

3014.  That  makes  a  man  indisposed  to  continue, 
and  therefore  he  is  constantiy  changing  about? — 
That  is  one  great  cause  of  the  changes. 

3015.  Is  there  anything  else  which  the  men 
have  talked  over  witn  regard  to  this  superannua- 
tion fund  which  you  would  wish  to  place  before 
the  Committee  7 — No,  1  have  mentioned  all  the 
points,  I  believe. 

3016.  The  matter  really  sums  itself  up  in  this 
way,  that  the  men  are  dissatisfied  with  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  on  account  of  the  uncertunty, 
and  they  think  they  should  be  entitled  to  a 
retiring  pension  on  the  completion  of  a  certain 
fixed  period  of  service  ? — Quite  so. 

3017.  With  a  graduated  scale  below  that  for 
men  who  were  incapacitated  from  injury  or  ill- 
health  ? — Yes ;  they  have  one  verv  strong  ob- 
jection with  respect  to  the  system  01  superannu- 
ating officers  at  the  present  time  by  a  mnnicnpal 
body,  that  is,  to  the  bringing  out  of  the  de- 
faulters' book  in  front  of  his  pension.  They 
consider  that  when  a  constable  has  served  the 
town,  and  has  been  retained  in  the  force  for  15, 
18, 20,  or  25  years,  they  have  no  right  whatever 
to  do  anything  with  his  pension ;  he  has  been  an 
officer  countenanced  by  tne  public  and  by  his  own 
officers  over  him ;  and  if  he  was  not  a  good  officer 
he  would  never  have  remained  in  the  force  fw 
that  time,  and  that,  having  been  punished  for  any 
offence  he  may  have  committed,  tnat  should  never 
be  brought  out  agunst  him. 

3018.  You  think  that  questions  of  discipline 
in  the  past  should  never  be  brought  up  against 
a  man  ? — I  think  it  very  unfair  when  a  man  has 
served  all  those  years  that  the  defaulters'  book 
should  be  brought  up  against  him  when  he  has 
already  paid  the  penalty  of  those  ofiences,  and 
when  he  has  perhaps  recovered  all  those  marks. 
I  know  two  or  three  instances  in  which  men 
have  served  25  years,  and  the  defaulters'  book 
was  brought  out  against  them,  and  they  went 
away  with  1  4.  a  day ;  and  I  know  another  case 
in  which  a  Serjeant  went  away  with  9  b.  a,  week. 

3019.  That  is  one  of  the  feelings  which  in- 
duces the  men  to  ask  for  a  permanent  rate  of 
pension  upon  a  fixed  period  of  service  ? — Exactly 
so. 

3020.  They  consider  that  where  they  have 
been  retained  in  the  force,  anv  faults  which 
they  may  have  committed  have  been  condoned, 
and  been  met  by  the  punishment  inflicted  at  the 
time,  and  should  not  be  counted  against  them  in 
reckoning  up  the  service  ? — They  should  not. 

Mr.  Scourfield, 

3021.  Have  any  men  been  permanentiy  dis- 
abled in  your  force  during  the  time  you  have 
been  a  member  of  it  ? — Yes,  several. 

3022.  Do  you  know  how  many  ? — I  could  not 
exactly  say. 

Mr.  Leeman. 

3023.  Who  is  it  that  exercises  this  practice  of 
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Mr.  Leeman — continued, 
bringing  out  the  defaulters'  book  ? — The  chairman 
of  the  watch  committee. 

3024.  Who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Birmingham 
watch  committee  ? — They  are  elected  evenr  year. 

3025.  Who  is  the  chairman  now  ? — I  could 
not  tell. 

3026.  Has  Alderman  Manton  been  the  chair- 
man  ? — Yes,  he  has. 

3027.  Lately  ? — Two  years  ago,  I  think. 

3028.  How  recently  have  any  of  those  cases  • 
happened  that  you  refer  to  now  ? — The  one  that 
I  refer  to  is  one  which  occurred  about  six  or  seven 
years  ago. 

3029.  HavA  there  been  any  cases  of  that  kind 
in  which  the  watch  committee  have  acted  in 
this  way  more  recently  ? — Yes,  there  have ;  there 
have  been  cases  in  which  the  book  has  been 
brought  out,  and  the  character  has  been  read 
over,  "  good  "  or  "  bad,"  as  it  might  be. 

3030.  Is  that  not  done  under  the  direction  of 
the  chief  constable  ? — He  is  called  upon  by  the 
committee  to  produce  that  book,  and  then  those 
facts  are  read  over. 

3031.  Would  you  desire  a  law  which  should 
prevent  any  act  of  misconduct  upon  the  part  of  a 
constable  from  being  brought  before  the  watch 
committee? — I  think  all  slight  offences  com- 
mitted by  the  police  constables,  which  they  have 
been  punished  for  before  that  same  committee, 


Mr-  Leeman — continued, 
or  some  portion  of  the  committee,  should  not 
agfun  be  brought  up  against  them.  A  man  may 
have  become  a  good  officer,  and  perhaps  he  may 
have  gone  six  or  seven  years  without  any  mark 
of  any  kind  whatever,  and  that  should  not 
be  brought  against  him ;  that  has  been  the 
feeling  of  the  Birmingham  police ;  they  feel 
themselves  injured  by  these  charges  being  re- 

Eeatedly  brought  against  them  when  once  they 
ave  redeemed  their  character  as  it  were ;  every- 
thing is  brought  up  against  a  man  within  12 
months ;  if  he  commits  a  breach  of  discipline 
within  12  months,  the  defaulters'  book  is  read 
over  against  him. 

3032.  What  effect  has  that  on  the  superannua- 
tion ? — When  a  man  is  about  to  be  superannuated, 
the  defaulters'  book  is  brought  out,  in  which  all 
these  thiiigs  are  chronicled  against  him. 

3033.  JDo  vou  mean  that  it  stops  the  super- 
annuation ? — \t  has  an  effect  upon  the  amount 
of  it. 

3034.  What  you  would  say  is  a  fair  plan  would 
be  that,  inasmuch  as  a  man  has  suffered  once  for 
an  offence,  it  ought  not  to  be  brought  up  against 
him  again  ? — Quite  so.  If  a  man  was  a  b«3  offi- 
cer, the  authorities  ought  not  to  keep  him,  and  if 
he  has  committed  an  offence,  and  been  punished 
for  it,  and  been  retained  in  the  service,  he  has 
probably  redeemed  his  character  afterwards. 


Mr.  Oreen. 

«5May 
1875. 
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Friday,  28th  May  1875. 


aiEMBJBBS  PBESENT: 


Mr.  Fairfax  Cartwright. 
Mr.  Cotes. 
Colonel  Dyott. 
Mr.  Goorley. 


Mr.  Grantbam. 
Mr.  Scourfield. 
Sir  Henry  Selwia-lbbetoon. 
,  Mr.  Tear. 


Sib  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON,  Babt.,  ik  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  William  Killigbew  "Wait  (a  Member  of  the  House),  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  fV.  K. 
Waii,  M.p. 

38  May 
1875. 


Chairman. 

3035.  I  BELIEVE  you  are  Chairman  of  the 
VA  atch  Committee  of  Bristol? — I  have  been 
Chairman.  The  mayor  in  all  boroughs  is  ex 
officio  chairman,  and  in  my  capacity  as  mayor,  I 
was  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  have  always 
taaken  n  interest  in  police  matters. 

3036.  Therefore  you  are  perfectly  able  to  tell 
the  Committee  the  feeling  of  the  borough  with 
regard  to  this  question  of  police  superannuation  ? 
— I  think  I  can  give  you  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
general  feeling. 

3037.  I  suppose  with  regard  to  the  police  force 
and  its  general  e£5ciency,  you  think  a  superan- 
nuation fund  is  essential  to  maintain  that? — 
I  do. 

3038.  You  think  that  by  a  superannuation 
fund  you  get  one  of  the  surest  means  of  retain- 
ing good  men  in  the  force  ? — Yes ;  of  retaining 

food  men  in  the  force ;  I  do  not  think  it  in- 
uences  men  at  all  to  join  the  force,  but  I  think  it 
retains  them  after  they  have  joined ;  young  men 
at  21,  and  from  that  to  25,  think  very  little  of 
the  superannuation  which  may  accrue  to  them 
at  a  very  distant  date. 

3039.  You  are  of  opinion  that  when  the  men 
first  join,  the  question  of  superannuation  does  not 
enter  into  their  consideration? — That  is  my 
opinion ;  but  I  think  it  does  enter  into  their  con- 
sideration after  they  have  married,  and  probably 
have  a  family  growing  about  them. 

3040.  I  suppose  that  having  contributed  as 
they  do,  a  certain  amount  in  stoppages  from  their 
pay,  they  feel  that  that  gives  them  a  claim  upon 
the  pension  which  they  dislike  losing? — No 
doubt  it  does. 

3041.  In  that  view  you  would  feel  that  it  as- 
sisted your  force  in  recruiting,  because  the  men 
in  the  force  who  have  remained  some  time,  and 
attach  importance  to  this  pension  question,  would 
encourage  men  to  enlist  in  the  force  more  readily 
if  there  was  such  a  pension  that  they  could  point 
to,  than  under  the  present  uncertain  state  of 
things  ? — That  may  be  so,  but  I  do  not  think  our 
number  of  recruits  has  been  appreciably  in- 
creased; my  experience  shows  me  that  our  re- 
cruits almost  all  come  from  districts  where  work 
is  bad  and  wages  light. 

3042.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  the  wages 
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of  the  police  in  your  boroo^  ?  —At  my  si^ges- 
tion  the  committee  made  an  increase  in  the  pay 
not  long  ago ;  they  now  give  the  chief  siqiecin- 
tendent,  430  I.  %  the  first-class  superintendente,  of 
which  there  are  6,  163/.;  inspectors,  of  whom 
there  are  16,  104/.;  8  first-class  sergeants, 
32  s.  a  week ;  30  second-class  sergeants,  31  s.  a 
week  ;  the  first  merit  class,  31  s.  a  week ;  second 
class,  28  s.  a  week ;  ordinary  constables,  26  a. ; 
second-class  constables,  of  whom  there  are  53, 
22  s,  a  week ;  and  20  s.  a  week  when  men  first 
enter. 

3043.  And  what  relation  does  that  enlisting 
wage  for  the  force  bear  to  the  seneral  wages  m 
the  country  around  ? — It  is  decidedly  better  than 
that  of  the  districts  whence  most  of  the  police 
come ;  a  large  number  of  them  come  from  the 
lower  parts  of  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire, 
where  wages  are  notoriously  considerably  below 
the  average. 

3044.  xour  pensions  are  granted  now,  of 
course,  on  the  existing  scale,  requiring  a  medical 
certificate  to  any  oflScer  under  60  yeare  of  age, 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  tlie  head  con- 
stable after  60  years  of  age  ? — They  are  in  strict 
accordance-  with  the  Act ;  we  have  no  option. 

3045.  Can  you  say  how  many  men  are  on  the 
penmon  list  in  your  force  ? — We  have  at  present 
30  pensioners. 

3046.  And  the  force  was  established  when  ? — 
In  1836. 

3047.  The  fund  was  established  in  1859,  I  be- 
lieve?— The  fund  was  established  in  1859. 

3048.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  lengA 
of  service  of  the  different  officers  in  the  forcer — 
From  5  to  15  years'  service  in  the  force  iJiere 
are  118  men;  from  15  to  20  years'  service,  66 
men;  from  20  to  25  years'  service,  7  men; 
from  25  to  30  years,  12  men ;  from  30  to  35, 
8  men ;  and  from  35  to  40,  one  man. 

3049.  You  have,  therefore,  about  21  men  who 
have  over  20  years'  service  ? — Over  20  years' 
service  there  are  26  men. 

3050.  Out  of  a  total  force  of  how  many  ? — 
Three  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 

3051.  So  that  you  have  30  pensioners  at  pre- 
sent on  the  fund,  and  yon  have  also  nearly  tbat 
number  of  men  who,  ii  a  period  of  service  were 
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adopts,  instelid  of  the  preeent'  Byerfran  <of  peiw 
sion»,  miffht  claim,  their  peneions?- — Exactly. 

3052.  Have  yoa  heard  anytcomplaint  in  t^e 
foroe  at  Bristol  witii  regard  to  the  present  system 
of  superannuation  ? — I  hare. 

3053.  What  •form- did  that  comphust  take?-^ 
The  men  complain  -  very  seriously  of  having  to 
wait  until  they  attain  the  age  of  60,  or  until  tney 
arc  disabled,  before  they  are  in  a  positien  to  claim 
superannuation ;  I  have  notieedthisespecially  in 
men  who  are  perhaps  about  40  years  of  age  ; 
they  feel  that  though  they  may  have  been  in  the 
force  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  15  years,  which 
is  the  case  with  most  of  them,  they  have  no  pros- 
pect before  them  for  almost  too  long  a  period  to 
contemplate,  of  being  able  to  retire. 

3054.  In  fact,  a  man  who  enlists  at  18  or  20, 
would  have  nearly  40  years  to  serve  before  he 
would  be  entitled  to  be  superannuated,  unless  he 
happened  to  be  incapacitated  by  injury  or  ill- 
health  ?—  Precisely ;  1  think  that  when  men  get 
to  middle  life,  that  induces  a  feeling  of  hopeless- 
ness and  also  of  discontent. 

3055.  Has  that  discontent  taken  a  definite 
form  in  the  way  of  fixing  any  period  which  they 
would  suggest,  instead  of  the  present  system  ? — 
I  am  not  authorised  at  all  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  men,  but  1  have  an  opinion  that,  if  they  were 
entitled  to  claim  superannuation  after  25  years' 
service,  it  would  remove  the  feeling  that  at  pre- 
sent exists,  and  also  would  add  very  much  to  the 
efiBciency  of  the  service. 

3058.  You  think  that  if  after  25  years'  ser- 
vice the  men  could  claim  a  pension  as  a  matter 
of  right,  instead  of  as  at  present,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrates,  that  would  add  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  service  ? — I  am  not  disposed  -to  interfere 
with  the  discretion  of  the  watch  committees  in 
boroughs. 

3057.  In  what  way  then,  would  you  combine 
the  right  to  a  pension,  after  a  period  of  service, 
with  that  discretion  ? — I  would  place  a  man  who. 
had  served  25  years,  precisely  in  the  same  po- 
sition as  a  man  at  present  aged  60,  who  can  claim 
his  superannuation  without  a  medical  certificate. 

3058.  But  you  would  leave  it  discretionally 
with  the  watch  committees  in  boroughs,  to  decide 
whether  a  man  after  this  period  of  25  years'  ser- 
vice should,  or  should  not  take  his  pension  ? — I 
should  correct  my  answer  to  this  extent:  I 
should  not  leave  it  to  their  discretion ;  I  think  a 
man  dould  be  able  to  claim  his  pension,  but  the 
amount  I  would  leave  discretionary  with  the 
watch  committee,  dependent  upon  the  man's  con- 
duct 

3059.  Would  you  adopt  the  suggestion  which 
has  been  thrown  out  by  other  witnesses  before 
the  Committee,  that  there  should  be  a  maximum 
and  mraimum  pension,  between  which  the  dis- 
cretion shonld  rest,  or  woald  you  leave  it  abso- 
lute ? — I  would  leave  the  discretion  absolute ;  I 
may  say,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  in  the  conunittee 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  the  practice  has  been 
invariably  to  give  the  maximum  in  cases  of  good 
conduct;  I  only  know  of  one  case,  and  that,  a 
doubtful  oaae^  in  which  the  -maximum  was  not 
awarded. 

3060.  But  I  understood  you  to  state  in  one  of 
your  first  answers,  that  you  believed  the  un- 
certainty'of  the  present  system  was  one  element 
in  the  dissatisfaotioB  of  the  force  ? — I  am  not 
aware  that  I  said  so ;  I  referred  to  the  delay. 

3061.  You  believe  that  the  dissatisfaction  in 
0.94 
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the  force  simply  arises  from  the  men  having  to     >*^»^  m-^- 
wait  until  they  attain  the  age  of  60  before  they       ^g  jj^ 
beoonae- entitled  to  pension ? — I  think  so.  , ^-.J 

3062.  You  do  not  believe  that  the  uncertainty 
ofAe  pension  enters  at  all  into  the  complaint  ? 
— I  have  heard  no  complaint  upon  that  score. 

3068t  What  scale  of  pension  would  you  suggest 
a  man  should  he  entitled  to  when  he  had  served 
that  period  ? — I  do  not  see  why  the  present  scale 
of  two^thirds  of  his  pay  should  not  be  adopted. 

3064.  That  the  same  scale  which  is  now 
adopted  at  the  age  of  60  should  apply  to  that 
penod  of  service  ? — Yes. 

3065.  Previous  to  25  years'  service,  would  you 
leave  the  system  of  peusions  in  the  same  way  as 
it  is  at  present,  on  medical  certificate  ?— I  would, 
on  medical  certificate. 

3066.  With  regard  to  gratuities,  would  you 
leave  them  in  the  same  way  as  at  present,  for 
short  service  P—i  I  would  leave  them  exactly  in 
the  same  way;  at  present,  we  have  only  the 
power  of  giving-  gratuities  to  the  widow,  but  if 
Parliament  could  devise  any  means  by  which  to 
ensure  that  ■  the  children  when  left  orphans 
should  have  the  benefit  of  any  gratuity  given 
by  the  watch  committee,  I  think  the  watch  com- 
mittee would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  give  gra- 
tuities in  cases  of  distress  to  the  children ;  the 
difficulty  is,  how  to  appropriate  to  the  children 
such  gratoity. 

3067.  You  think  that  the  Act  might  be  ex- 
tended,  so  that  in  ease  a  man  left  no  widow,  but 
left  children  under  a  certain  age,  they  should  be 
entitled  to  take  iu  place  of  the  widow  ? — Yes,  but 
I  am  unable  to  see  wlio  is  to  receive  the  money, 
and  how  the  money  is  to  be  appropriated. 

3068.  Would  you  go  as  far  as  other  witnesses 
have  done,  and  say  that  the  parents  dependent 
upon  a  man,  or  other  representatives  should  also 
be  able  to  claim? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that.  I  think  it  opens  ■  a  very  wide  door  to 
difficulty. 

3069.  In  what  condition  is  the  fund  of  your 
force  at  Bristol,  at  present  ? — The  amount  of  the 
fund  upon  the 29th -September  1874,  was  17,747  /. 
Wa.Qd.;  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  1874, 
were  2,342/.  2«.  9  d.,  and  the  disbursements, 
1,455  /.  16  X  9  (i,  so  that  we  are  in  a  very  healthy 
condition. 

3070.  At  present  your  income  rather  exceeds 
your  disbursements? — At  present,  our  income 
exceeds  our  disbursements,  and  will  be  fully 
equal  to  any  possible  disbursements. 

3071.  Supposing  the  pressure  on  your  fund 
remained  the  same  as  it  is  at  present,  it  is  not 
only  self-supporting,  but  it  increases  its  capital 
yewrly  ? — Yes,  it  increases  its  capital  yearly. 

3072.  Your  fiind  was  established  in  1859,  I 
believe  ?— -Yes,  it  was. 

3073.  Oonsequently^ou  have  not  quite  arrived 
at  the  period  which  Dr.  Farr,  in  his  report, 
laid  down  at  the  time  at  which  the  power  of  a 
fund  began  to  be  tested?— We  have  not. 

3074.  Do  you  Ainkthat,  from  your  knowledge 
of  the  past  pressure  of  the  fund,  there  is  likely 
to  be  in  the  future,  a  greater  stmin  than  at  present 
on  it  ? — I  think  it  woold  be  quite  equal  to  meet 
its  demands; 

3075.  Then  under  those  ciroumstances,  I  sup- 
pose yoti  would  not  be  prepared  to  recommend 
any.  additi<Hi  to  the  fund  beyond  -what  it  at  present 
receives? — In  the'  borough  of  the  city  of  Bristol, 
we  can  do  without  any  addition,  but  there  is  an 
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!_'  '    addition  which,  speaking  generally,  I  think  it 

38  May      would  be  f(ur  to  make  to  the  fund,  that  is,  that 

1875.        the  fees  arising  from  the  granting  of  licenses  to 

pedlars,  which  gives  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 

the  police,  I  think  might  very  fairly  be  added  to 

the  fund. 

3076.  You  would  add  those  fees  to  the  present 
half  penalties  and  to  the  fees  for  the  services  of 
summonses  and  the  execution  of  warrants  ^ — 
There  are  no  fees  charged  for  the  service  of  war- 
rants, but  for  the  service  of  licenses  they  are  all 
paid  to  the  superannuation  fund. 

3077.  Do  the  authorities  also  order  the  half 
penalties  in  cases  where  the  police  are  the  in- 
formers to  go  to  the  fund  ? — In  cases  of  offences 
under  the  Licensing  Act  half  the  penalties  go  to 
the  fund. 

3078.  Is  that  at  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trates ?— It  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates ; 
but  practically  the  magistrates  do  not  make  an 
order  upon  each  occasion  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  rule  or 
custom. 

3079.  And  under  the  other  Acts,  in  cases  in 
which  the  police  are  informers,  do  they  also  pass 
the  half  of  those  receipts? — In  some  instances,  on 
summary  conviction,  but  it  is  a  very  small  source 
of  income. 

3080.  With  those  resources,  you  believe  the 
fund  would  be  self-supporting  ? — I  do. 

3081.  In  any  general  scheme  which  might  be 
lud  down  in  which  the  wants  of  other  less  fortu- 
nate places  had  to  be  considered,  and  additional 
funds  had  to  be  applied  for  the  muntenance  of  the 
superannuation  fund,  would  you  see  any  objec- 
tion in  placing  a  power  in  the  Secretary  of  State, 
upon  the  representation  of  either  the  watch 
committee  in  boroughs,  or  the  police  com- 
mittee in  counties,  to  apply  penalties  which  are 
not  at  present  applied  ? — 1  see  no  objection  what- 
ever. 

3082.  In  that  way  you  might  bring  up  the 
funds  which  were  defaulters  to  the  position  which 
you  enjoy  ? — Quite  so. 

3083.  Under  the  present  law,  the  capital  of  the 
superannuation  fund  must  be  expended  entirely 
before  the  fund  can  fall  upon  the  rates.  The  re- 
sult of  that  is,  that  many  forces  are  at  the  present 
moment  trenching  upon  capital  to  meet  a  defi- 
ciency of  income.  Would  you  see  any  objection 
to  that  rule  being  done  away  with,  and  that  all 
capital  should  be  reserved  to  the  superannuation 
fund  intact,  and  should  be  supplemented  by  the 
deduction  of  a  per-centage  of  the  income  until  it 
came  to  a  self-supporting  state  ? — It  is  a  subject 
which  requires  almost  more  consideration  than 
one  can  give  to  it  at  the  moment. 

3084.  By  that  means  you  would  ensure  a  self- 
supporting  fund,  because,  whenever  the  income 
was  less  than  the  disbursements,  vou  would  fall 
upon  the  rates  to  make  it  up,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  a  per-centage  of  that  income  would  be  going 
steadily  year  by  year  to  the  capital  until  it 
brought  that  capital  into  a  condition  of  being  able 
to  meet  all  the  demands  upou  it  without  applying 
to  the  rates  ? — Quite  so. 

3085.  Have  you  any  feeling  with  respect  to  the 
question  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  an  application  on  the  part  of  the  force  to 
be  allowed  to  carry  their  service  from  one  borough 
to  another,  or  from  one  force  to  another  ? — My 
own  view  would  be  to  allow  the  present  state  of 
tbings  to  remain,  that  the  men  should  carry  half 
their  time  upon  promotion.    I  think  if  they  were 
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allowed  to  carry  the  whole  of  their  time,  it  would 
promote  a  restless  feeling,  and  would  not  tend  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  force  at  alL 

3086.  You  do  not  think,  in  cases  where  a  nian 
is  promoted,  that  is  to  say,  is  transferred  from  one 
force  to  another  for  the  public  interest,  that  it  is 
hard  that  the  man  so  transferred  should  lose  half 
of  his  service  ? — There  is  certainly  something  in 
that  view,  but  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  let 
things  remain  as  they  are  at  present. 

3087.  There  is  a  distinct  difference  between 
promotion  and  change  of  service? — The  men 
carry  nothing  with  them  at  present  when  they 
change,  and  they  can  only  carry  half  on  promo- 
tion. 

3088.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Committee 
in  a  great  many  instances  that  the  men  should  be 
allowed  to  carry  their  years  of  service  on  change  ? 
— Some  of  them  naturally  wish  to  carry  the  whole 
of  their  years'  service ;  tor  my  own  part  I  prefer 
things  remaining  as  they  are. 

3089.  In  fact,  the  only  change  that  you  would 
really  suggest  for  the  improvement  of  the  force 
would  be  that  the  present  system  of  pensions 
should  be  supplemented  by  fixing  a  period  of 
service,  after  which  they  covild  claim  a  pension  at 
the  discretion  of  the  watch  committee  T — That  is 
so.  You  asked  me  the  question  from  a  police 
point  of  view  exclusively,  but  there  is  another 
point  of  view  from  which  I  am  in  favour  of  a 
period  of  25  years'  service. 

3090.  I  will  ask  you  that  question  now ;  do  you 
think  the  change  that  you  have  suggested  would, 
affect  the  rates  of  the  borough  seriously  ? — No,  I 
do  not  see  why  it  should  affect  the  rates  of  the 
borough  very  seriously. 

3091.  And  therefore  there  would  be  no  dis- 
position to  oppose  such  a  change  as  that  on  the 
part  of  the  ratepayers  from  the  point  of  economy  ? 
— I  am  unable  to  see  at  present  how  it  would 
affect  the  rates  at  all. 

3092.  As  chairman  of  a  watch  committee,  do 
you  believe  that  it  would  add  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  force  in  the  borough  ?  —  I  believe  that  it 
would  add  very  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
force,  although,  no  doubt,  we  should  be  obliged 
to  employ  more  raw  and  more  inexperienced  men 
than  before,  yet,  on  the  other  hana,  when  a  man 
has  been  an  efficient  policeman  up  to  the  age  of 
50,  he  is  subsequentiy  very  seldom  fit  for  really 
robust  hard  night  service.  As  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice, we  find  they  are  generally  employed  in  the 
stations,  or  at  some  light  special  work ;  and  I 
think  it  would  add  very  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  force  for  that  reason,  if  we  could  get  rid 
of  tiie  men  at  an  earlier  period. 

3093.  Therefore,  not  from  a  police  point  of 
view,  but  for  the  interest  of  the  Wough  itself? 
— From  a  watch  committee  point  of  view. 

3094.  From  a  watch  committee  point  of  view, 
you  believe  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  set 
up  such  a  system  ? — I  believe  it  would  be  dis- 
tinctly advantageous. 

3095.  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  present  to  the 
Committee  ? — That  is  all  I  wish  to  present  to  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

3096.  How  long  do  yon  consider  a  man  good 
for  work  who  enters  the  force  at  21  ? — I  l£ink 
30  years'  service  is  quite  as  long  as  he  is  fit  for. 

3097.  You  think  he  is  quite  capable  of  per- 

forming 
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forming  efficient  work  for  30  years ;  tbat  might 
be  up  to  50  years  of  age  ? — Up  to  45  or  50. 

3098.  What  sort  of  men  do  you  get  in  your 
borough;  from  what  source  are  they  drawn; 
are  they  educated  men  ? — We  do  not  take  them 
unless  Xhej  are  tolerably  educated ;  they  are  very 
raw  when  they  come  to  us ;  they  come  from  the 
rural  parts  of  ^merset  and  Devon,  where  educa- 
tion is  rather  at  a  low  ebb,  but  the  men  improve 
very  much  with  us. 

3099.  Do  you  think  that  an  improved  system 
of  superannuation  would  give  you  a  better  class 
of  men  than  you  have  now  ? — I  do  not ;  1  do  not 
think  it  would  produce  any  appreciable  effect  on 
recruiting. 

3100.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  force ;  if  you  are 
paying  men  24  s.,  do  you  think  that  with  a  fixed 
system  of  superannuation,  you  could  get  men 
for  less  than  that? — No,  I  do  not  think  a  man  of 
20  or  21  thinks  much  about  superannuatiou;  it  is 
when  he  has  a  family,  and  pernaps  when  he  gets 
to  40  years,  when  he  would  like  to  set  up  a 
greengrocer's  shop.  He  hangs  on  to  the  force  at 
the  present  time  when  the  force  would  rather  get 
rid  of  him,  and  ^et  there  is  no  disabling  cause 
which  would  entitle  them  to  do  so. 

3101.  Are  the  men  tolerably  steady  in  remain- 
ing in  the  force  ? — They  are  tolerably  steady  in 
remaining  in  the  force ;  the  principal  resigna- 
tions are  from  recruits  who  find  either  they  can- 
not stand  the  w:alking,  or  find  the  work  in  some 
way  or  other  distasteful. 

3102.  You  have  considered  the  question  of 
finding  a  sum  for  the  purpose  of  providin;^  a 
solvent  superannuation  fund ;  have  you  con- 
sidered what  sum  per  head  ought  to  be  funded 
in  order  to  provide  a  suffident  capital  ? — I  have 
not  considered  that. 

Mr.  Grantham. 

3103.  With  regard  to  the  light  work  which 
you  spoke  of  just  now  as  being  the  work  upon 
which  you  employ  your  men  over  50  years  of  age, 
is  not  that  work  looking  after  stations,  and  so  on, 
work  which  must  be  done?— It  is  necessary,  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  also  extremely  inconvenient  at 
those  times  of  pressure  whicn  occur  in  every 
community,  that  those  men  cannot  be  told  off  for 
special  work. 

3104.  Is  not  a  man  who  is  ordinarily  employed 
on  light  work,  capable  of  doing  some  special 
work  upon  some  extra  occasions  ? — He  might  be ; 
I  could  put  my  finger  upon  some  who  are  capable 
and  some  who  are  not. 

3105.  But  taking  the  average  of  the  men  in 
your  force,  if  they  nave  good  health  and  do  not 
meet  with  any  accident,  surely  from  50  to  60 
they  would  be  able  to  go  on  ordinary  work  ? — 
They  may  or  may  not ;  •  I  would  very  much  prefer 
having  a  stronger  man. 

3106.  Would  not  that  very  much  increase  the 
expense  of  your  superannuation  fund,  if  a  man 
was  put  on  the  fund  at  50,  when  he  need  not 
practically  retire? — I  do  not  think  he  need 
practically  retire  if  he  wished  to  remain,  and 
were  efficient. 

3107.  Do  not  you  think  it  very  likely  that  he 
would  retire  if  he  had  an  opportunity,  even  if  he 
were  effident  ? — I  think  it  very  likeiy  he  wotfld ; 
he  must  live  somehow,  and  it  would  d.epend  upon 
whether  he  had  any  other  resources. 

3108.  But  being  entitled  to  a  pension  of  two- 
thirds  of  his  pay,  would  not  that  be  an  induce- 

0.94. 


Mr.  Grantham— efmimaeA. 

ment  for  him  to  retire  with  a  pension  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  supplement  that  to  a  larger 
extent  in  some  other  occupation  than  he  could 
by  remaining  in  the  force  and  getting  one-third 
more  ? — No  doubt  it  would  be  an  inducement, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  operate  in  every 
case. 

Mr.  Cotes. 

3109.  With  regard  to  the  age  of  50,  after 
which  you  say  that  the  men  practically  are  not 
of  much  use,  do  you  refer  to  all  ranks,  or  chiefly 
to  the  ranks  of  constables  and  sergeants  who  have 
to  do  outdoor  work  at  night?  -I  refer  chiefly  to 
the  constables  and  sergeants,  and  also  to  inspectors, 
who  are  also  exposed  to  night  work,  but  more 
particularly  to  those  who  are  exposed  habitually 
to  night  work,  and  walking  and  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  attacks  from  intoxicated  persons  and 
other  assaults ;  I  did  not  mean  my  observations 
to  apply  to  superintendents,  but  rather  to  ser- 
geants and  privates. 

3110.  Would  not  the  increased  rate  of  pay 
which  the  superintendents  get,  induce  them  to 
remain  in  thetorce  as  long  as  they  were  efficient  ? 
— The  increased  pension  would  be  an  induce- 
ment, as  I  have  said  to  the  honourable  Member 
for  Surrey;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
operate  in  every  case,  or  nearly  every  case. 

Mr.  Scourfield. 

3111.  Have  many  of  the  police,  within  your 
own  knowledge,  at  Bristol,  been  disabled  by 
assaults  in  the  course  of  their  service  ? — Not  very 
generally;  very  few  are  permanently  disabled; 
but  I  have  known  cases  of  ultimate  disablement 
arising  from  accidents,  contusion,  assault,  or  stab- 
bing, arising  at  some  time  previously. 

Chairman. 

3112.  There  was  one  question  I  forgot  to  ask, 
which  is,  whether  your  rate  of  stoppage  is  now 
2  ^  per  cent  ? — It  is  2  J  per  cent. 

3113.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  advantageous 
system  ? — I  think  so ;  I  have  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  it. 

3114.  The  2  i  per  cent,  naturally  is  looked 
upon  by  men  as  giving  them  a  direct  claim  to 
pension  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  is  looked  upon  as 
giving  them  a  claim  to  pension ;  but  as  a  member 
of  the  watch  committee,  I  do  not  look  upon  it 
in  that  light ;  I  look  upon  it  as  rather  the  pro- 

f)erty  of  me  ratepayers  that  their  pay  is  so  much, 
ess  2  i  yer  cent. 

3115.  The  way  in  which  you  would  put  it 
would  be  that  the  rate  of  wage  at  which  they  were 
hired  was  really  the  lesser  rate,  after  the  deduc- 
tion of  2  J  per  cent  ? — Yes. 

31 16.  The  2  |  per  cent,  being  a  borough  fund 
which  they  kept  as  a  reward  for  meritorious  con- 
duct ? — Yes,  r  think  so. 

3 117.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  is  likeiy  to 
be  misinterpreted  by  the  force  themselves  into  a 
direct  claim,  as  I  said  before,  to  pension,  to  which 
thejr  would  say  they  had  contributed  by  having 
their  pay  deducted  ? — No  doubt  it  is  looked  upon 
by  the  force  as  being  their  contribution,  and 
practically  their  property. 

3118.  Notwithstanding  that,  you  think  there  is 
no  objection  to  its  continuance  ? — I  should  not 
interfere  with  it  myself. 

3119.  The  law  at  present  allows,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, the  rates  being  char<:ed  with  the  superan- 
nuation pensions,  upon  the  funds  being  exhausted ; 

Q  3  therefore, 


Mr.  W.  K. 

Wait,  Bf.p. 

38  Ma> 
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I875.  ' 


CAatVnuin— contbraad. 

therefore,  pwrtioally,  the  faad  is  merely  sapple- 
menting  the  rates ;  do  you  thmk  the'  Traich 
committee  ofthe  borough  would  see  any  objection  ■ 
to  the  supersimuation  fund,  as  it  at  present  existsj 
being  done  away  with,  and  the  pensions  placed  as 
a  direct  charge  upon  the  rates  ? — I  havenoautho- 
rity  to  speak  for  the  watch  committee  upon  the  ' 
point,  for  it  has  never  been  discusised,  but  I  see 
no  practical  objection  to  it. 

3120.-  And  the  funds  which  are  now  applied 
to  the  superannuation  fund  go  into  the  •borough 
rates  ? — As  you  say,  the  present  superaanuataon 
fund  comes  indirectly  out  of  the  rates,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing  almost. 

3121.  And  h)oking  at  it  with  regard  to  pre- 
serving an  efficient  and  contented  force,  do  you- 
think  the  men  would  be  satisfied  if  they  felt  that 
every  claim  for  a  pension  was  a  claim  made 
directly  upon  the  rates,  as  it  would  be  in  the 
present  state  of  the  fund  ? — I  think  so.  • 

3122.  That  they  would  not  be  afraid  that  when 
it  was  a  direct  sum  coming  out  of  the  rate'  of  the 
moment,  they  would  be  more  likeW  to  get  sterner 
measure  meted  out  to  them? — I  think  not;  I 
have  every  reason  to  think  in  my  own  city,  that 
the  police  at  present  would  have  confidence  in 
the  watch  committee. 

3123.  And,  therefore,  if  it  was  simplified  by 
throwing  it  directly  upon  the  rates,  it  would  not 
be  dioadvantageous  either  to  the  borough  or  to 
the  force  ? — To  neither,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

3124.  Do  you  think  that  the  inhabitanis  would 
prefer  direct  instead  of  the  present  indirect 
taxation,  for  soperaanuatibn  purposes  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  would  like  it  so  well.  At  present 
they  may  scarcely  be  said  to  pay  it,  or  if  tueydo 
pay  it,  they  do  not  feel  it.  In  the  other  case 
they  would  have  to "  pay  it,  and  there  would  be 
summonses  and  warrants  issued  for  distress  for 
non-|)ayment  of  the  rates,  which  would  not  be  so 
pleasant  to  the  ratepayers. 

3123.  Has  not  the  present  systemthe  effect  of 
making  the  men  much  more  diligent  in  looking 
after  cases  of  intemperance,  and  so  -on  ? — It  -may 
have  that  effect. 

Mr.  Torr, 

3126,  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  yon  see 
no-  objection  to  all  pensions  being  paid  out  of  the 
borough  fund? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
practical  objection  to  that,  I  was  raentaoning  to 
the  honourable  Member  that  it  mij^t  produce 
some  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
ratepayers  who  would  have  an  unreasonable 
objeotion  perhaps  to  direct  tiixation. 

3127.  Would  you  then  continue  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  ra^SD.  upon  the  2}  per  cent,  scale  ? — I 
think  they  shoula  be  continued;  I  understand 
the  observation  of  the  honourable  Cbaiiman  to 


■Mr.  Tvrr — continued. 

apply  to  the  stoppages  and  fines  and  the  sale  of 
old  clothings  &c. 

Chairmaii,. 
3 128; 'I  referred  to  all  the  contributions wMch 
at  present  supplement  the  2}  percent,  deduction? 
— Quite  so. 

Mr.  Tort. 

3129.  You  would  continue  the  2-^  per  cent, 
which  at  present  ib  deducted  from  the  men  as  a 
contribution  to  the  fund  ? — I  should  continue  that 
as  I  would  continue  anything  which  exists,  unless 
there  were  good  cause  for  change. 

Chairman. 

3130.  "With  regard  to  the  2 J  per  cent,  are  the 
men  engaged  at  20  <.  per  week  offered  to 
them,  and  a  deduction  made  afterwards  from  it, 
or  are  they  engaged  at  the  lesser  stmi,  etof^nng 
the  deductions  first  ? — They  are  not  paid  the  20  ». 
at  which  they  are  engaged ;  in  my  force  they  are 
paid  19s.  lid. 

3131.  I  wish  to  understand  this:  when  the 
men  enlist,  are  they  told  that  their  wages  are  to 
be  20 «.  a  week,  and  when  they  are  paid  their 
first  wage,  do  they  receive  20 «.,  minus  some- 
thing ?—  I  am  unable  to  say  what  they  are  told, 
or  whether  they  are  told  anything. 

3132.  It  makes  a  material  difference  from  your 
point  of  view,  whether  or  not  the  2^  per  cent  is 
a  borough  fund  which  is  meant  to  reward  meri- 
torious conduct.  The  wage  offered  to  the  men, 
under  those  circumstances,  ought  to  be  the  smaller 
sum  ? — I  felt  the  point  of  what  you  asked  me,  but 
I  am  unable  to  tell  you  what  is  promised  and 
told  the  men  at  the  time  of  their  emietment,  be- 
cause they  are  not  enlisted  by  the  watch  com- 
mittee, but  by  their  superior  officer. 

3183.  But  yon  ■  see  it  does  make  an  important 
difference  in  the  view  you  are  putting  before  the 
Committee  ?  —  It  does ;  I  should  be  happv  to 
appear  again  before  the  Committee,  after  mt^ing 
inquiry  as  to  the  fact, if  the  Committee  wish  it. 

Colonel  DyotL 

3134.  But  I  apprehend  there  is  no  sort  of 
deception  practised  •  upon  the  men ;  they  are  en- 
listed with  the  knowlMge  that  they  are  to  receive 
a  certain  pay,  minus  2^  per  cent.,  which  wiU  go 
to  a  superannuation  fund  ? — It  is  understood,  but 
my  impression  is,  that  there  is  nothing  whatever 
said  about  wages  at  all ;  the  men  find  out  from 
their  future  eomrades  what  their  wages  will  be, 
and  they  come  and  enlist 

Chairman. 

3135.  But,  when  enlisted,  they  at  once  begin 
to  count  upon  the  amount  which  is  deducted 
as  a  direct  contribution  by  themselves  to  the 
fund? — I  have  admitted  that  the  pdice  look 
upon  the  fund  as  their  own  property,  aldioiigfa 
I  do  not  admit  it  myself. 


Mr.  Charles  Mabshall  Gbiffith,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman.     ' 

Mi. CM.        3136.  I   bblievb  you  are  Chairman  ofthe 
Griffith.      Quarter  Seseions  in  Cardiganshire  ? —I  am. 
— .  3137.  And  as  such  I  have  no  doubt  you  have 

taken  great  interest  in  the  police  history  of  that 
county  ? — I  have  taken  some  interest  in  it. 

3138.  Has  your  attention  among  other  things 
been  called  to  this  question  of  the  superannuation 


Chairman — continued. 

of  the  pdioe? — I  have  considered  the  matter  my- 
self; I  do  not  know  that  I  have  diacussed  it  ml 
any  great  length  with  my  brother  magistrates. 

3 139.  Are  yoju  aware  of  any  feeling  of  diasirtia- 
faction  in  the  force  in  your  d^stoiot,  with  r^;ard 
to  the  present  system  of  superannuation  r-^-I 
never  heard  that  expressed  in  the  force  at  alL 

3140.  De 
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CkairmtM — continued. 

3140.  Do  Tou  think  that  the  {treaent  6yatem  of 
peiiaoning  a  man  after  he  has  arrived  at  the 

rriod  of  60  years  of  age  la  satisfttctorj  ? — I  think 
would  give  a  man  a  pension  rather  earlier  in 
life  ihaa  60  years ;  I  think  60  years  is  fixing  the 
age  rather  too  high. 

3141.  Would  you  make  it  dependent  upon  age, 
as  it  is  at  present? — I  would  make  it  dependent 
upon  the  age,  but  I  would  substitute  55  years 
for  60,  as  a  matter  of  opinion. 

3142.  You  heard  the  previous  witness  give  his 
evidence,  and  you  heard  his  suggestion  with  re- 
gard to  a  fixed  period  of  service? — I  did  not 
quite  catch  what  the  last  witoess  said. 

3143.  The  last  witness  suggested  that  a  police- 
man should  claim  a  pension  after  a  fixed  period 
of  service  of  25  years,  independently  of  thei  age 
of  60,  and  therefore  if  he, enlisted  at  20,  at  45  he 
would  be  enabled  to  go  before  the  watch  com- 
mittee with  a  claim  for  pension ;  do  you  concur 
in  that  opinion  ? — I  do  not  think  that  would  be 
deurable ;  I  think  at  55  you  might  say  a  man 
might  have  a  claim  to  pension,  but.  even  then  I 
would  make  it  conditional  upon  the  discretion  of 
the  justices  in  quarter  sessions ;  I  think  it  most 
desirable  that  the  justices  should  have  a  certain 
control  over  the  men,  that  they  should  have  the 
power  of  putting,  if  they  think  proper,  a  veto 
upon  granting  «  pension  after  any  length  of  ser- 
vice ;  that  is  my  view. 

3144.  You  chink,  supposing  a  man  bad  served 
25  years,  and  he  then  claimed  his  pension,  you 
would  still  leave  it  at  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trates before  whom  the  case  would  go,  to  dismiss 
him  without  a  pension  ? — Yes,  I  would  indeed  ; 
I  may  eay  that  my  experience  is  certainly  in 
favour  of  that  view  ;  the  justices  are  always  dis- 
posed to  give  pensions  very  liberally,  rather 
than  not 

3145.  That  has  been  the  evidence  that  we  have 
had  before  the  Committee,  but  supposing  that 
you  were  made  aware  that  there  was  a  feeUng  in 
the  force  that  the  uncertainty  of  a  system  of  that 
kind  was  a  sufficient  drawback  to  prevent  their 
carejng  about  remaining,  would  you  think  that 
the  emcieney  of  the  fwce  would  be  injured  by- 
it? — I  am  speaking  of  a  very  small  county  which 
might  hardly  be  taken  as  an  example  of  other 
larger  counties. 

3146.  What  is  the  number  of  your  £cMroe  i — 
Thirty-five,  but  speaking  of  our  small  county^  I 
am  quite  satisfied  that  tbere  has  been  no  dissatis- 
faction among  the  men  in  the  fwce  who  have 
been  there  a  long  time ;  the  men  who  have  been 
recently  enlisted  we  have  considerable  trouble  in 
keying,  but  when  they  have  been  a  considerable 
time  in  the  force  I  have  never  heard  any  dissatis- 
factioQ  expressed ;  I. am  also  of  opinion  that  the 
fSact  that  toe  roejpi.have  amtribtttea  by  deductions 
to  the  superannuation  fund  ia  «  very  strong  mo- 
tive to  continue  in  the  force. 

3147.  Of  course  the  contribution  is  a  strong 
motive,  and  you  think  that  any  feeling  of  dis- 
^tiaiaction  with  regard  to.  the  uncertainty  would 
be  met  by  reducing  the  present)  rather  great  age 
to  a  shorter  period? — Yea,  that  ia  the  modification 

.  that  I  would  suggest. 

3148.  Are  you  aware  of  the  amount  of  the 
fiipd  in  your-  oounty  ,  a,%  present  ?  —  Yes,  the 
amoant  of  the  fund  is,  I  am  sorry  to  aay^  ver^ 
»Q»11,  and  we  are  placed  in ,  this  awkward  posi- 
tion that  we  are  beginning  to  trench  upon 
capital. 

0.94. 


Chairman — continued. 

3149.  You  are  not  in-the.fwi^unate  position  of 
the  last  witness,  with  a  large  balance  in  hand? — 

>  We  are  very  far  from  being  so ;  I  am  vei^  cer- 

.  tain  that  in  some  way  or  other  in  our  county  we 

shall  have  to  supplement  the  superannuation  fund. 

3150.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  how  <the 
fund  is  at  present  supported  in  your  county  ? — ^I 
think  I  can  ^ve  it  ^ou,  exactly ;  there  is  the 
2\;  per  cent,  deduction  from  the  pay,  and  we 
seem  to  have  adopted  those  payments  which 
were  mentioned  in  the  Police  Act,  the  3  &  4  Vict, 
c.  88,  for  iiutance>  the  stoppages  from  con- 
stables during  sioknesB ;  fines  imposed  upon 
constables  for  misconduct ;  a  portion  of  the 
fines  imposed  upon  drunken  persons  and  for 
assaults  upon  police  constables,  following  the 
payments  mentioned  in  the  first  Act. 

3151.  The  Act  obliges  you  to  apply  to  the 
fund  certain  payments  up  to  a  certain  maximum 
point  allowed  .  by  the  magistrates,  and  other 
stoppages  for  misconduct  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  old  clothing  ? — Quite  ao. 

3152.  And  beyond  that  you  apply  in  your 
county  those  part  penalties  allowed  under  the 
different  Acts  in  which  the  magistrates  have 
discretion?— Yes,  we  do  that 

3153.  Notwithstanding  that  your  fund  is  so 
supplemented,  your  income  is  not  equal  to  its 
disbursements  at  the  present  moment? — Will 
you  allow  me  to  state  the  present,  position  of  our 
fund ;  we  have  invested  in  Consols,  1,200  /. 
Last  year  we  received  from  all  sources,  144  /. ; 
and  we  pud  in  pensions,  179/.;  therefore,  you 
will  see,  that  if  that  goes  on,  in  a  very  short  time 
we  must  be  trenching  on  capital.  Besides  that, 
we  are  likely  to  have  a  larger  number  of  pensions 
proportionately  shortly,  because  we  have  a 
number  of  men  with  very  long  service,  who  will 
presentily  be  cltuming  pensions. 

3154.  At  present,  you  have  three  men  on  your 
pension  list  ? — Yes. 

3155.  Could  you  state  to  the  Committee  how 
many  men  are  above  20  year's  service  in  your 
force?-'!  cannot  answer  that  question,  but  I 
know  as  a  fact  diat  we  have  a  large  number  of 
men  who  have  had  very  long  service. 

3156.  Do  you  know  as  a  fact  that  a  number 
of  those  men  are  rapidly  approaching  the  age  of 
60,  when  they  may  apply  for  a  pension  ? — I  can- 
not say  the  age  of  60,  but  if  they.have  attained  the 
age  of  60,  they  have  a  length  of  service  which  will 
entitle  them  to  come  unckr  the  xecoromendation 
for  pension. 

3157.  From  what  you  know  of  the  force,  you 
think  that  the  number  of  three  at  present  upon 
the  fund  will  be  very  largely  increased  ? — Yes  ; 
I  may  say  that  we  have  a  superintendent  taking 
100  L  a  year  now  from  thq  lun4  which  ia  rather 
a  heavy  drain  upon  ns. 

3158.  Under  those  circumstances,  could  you 
anggest  any  mode  by  which  the  fund  could  be 
Bupplemented  so  as  to  make  it  self-supporting  ? 
— Cfaptain  Willis  has  made  some  suggestions; 
he  haa  been  kind  enough  to  favour  me  with  a 
letter  upon  the  subject;  he  has  mentioned 
several  <wier  modes  of  supplemendng  the  super- 
annuation fiind.  I  heara  what  the.  hat  witness 
said  about  the  fees  for  granting  licenses  to  pedlars, 
and  I .  think  it  would  be  very  deflp:able  to  add 
that  to  the  superannuation  fund,  because  the 
work  ia  done  by  die  police;  and  the  fees,  I  think, 
arising,  from  the  stamping  and  adjusting  of  weights 
and  measures  where  the  pdioe  act  as  inspectors 

Q  4  might 
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Griffith,     might  go  to  it  aim ;  in  our  county  the  police  do 

act  as  iudpectorB  of  weights  and  measures. 
a8  May  3159    'f  jj^t  would  not  be  a  very  lai^e  sum,  I 

'  °T^  presume  ? — It  is  not  a  very  large  sum ;  personally, 
I  object  altogether  to  the  plan  of  supplementing 
the  superannuation  fund  by  payments  of  this 
kind. 

.3160.  As  I  understand  you,  your  fund  is  not 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  is  only  supple- 
mented by  these  contributions  ? — Quite  so. 

3161.  And  do  I  understand  that  you  object  to 
the  mode  in  which  those  contributions  are  made  ? 
— Perhaps  it  is  rather  a  bold  thing  to  say,  but  I 
am  objecting  to  the  present  system  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Act  of  3  &  4  Vict 

3162.  You  mean  you  object  to  the  whole 
system  of  setting  up  a  superannuation  fund  to 
meet  the  question  of  pensions? — No,  I  mean  I 
object  to  the  supplementing  of  the  fund  by  the 
means  laid  down  m  that  Act,  such  as  half  penal- 
ties. 

3163.  What  would  you  propose? — I  would 
suirgest  giving  the  men  sufficient  pay  to  admit  of 
a  deduction  sufficient  to  make  the  superannuation 
fund  able  to  meet  all  requirements.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  far  better  course,  because  I  have  a 
great  objection  to  paying  the  police  by  results, 
and  it  is  practically  that. 

3164.  What  you  mean  is,  that  you  would  in- 
crease the  stoppages  from  the  police  wage  ? — I 
should  not  object  to  that. 

3165.  If  you  wished  to  give  a  cei^in  wage, 
out  of  which  you  might  set  up  a  superannuation 
fund,  it  means  this,  that  you  would  advocate 
an  increase  of  stoppages  ? — Quite  so. 

3166.  You  would  look  to  the  deduction  by 
stoppages  from  the  men  and  the  fines  for  miscon- 
duct, which  are  also,  under  the  Act,  for  the 
future  maintenance  of  your  superannuation  fund? 
—I  would  look  to  stoppages  and  fines  for  mis- 
conduct, but  I  would  do  it  in  this  way :  taking, 
as  we  have  adopted  in  our  county,  a  deduc- 
tion of  2J  per  cent,  from  the  pay,  if  that  was 
not  enough,  I  would  make  it  4  or  even  5 
per  cent  I  would  say,  give  your  men  suf- 
ficient wages  to  admit  of  your  making  a  deduc- 
tion which  would  be  sufficient  for  your  superan- 
nuation fund. 

3167.  Do  you  think  that  the  ratepayers  would 
be  prepared  to  pay  a  rate  of  wage  which  would 
cover  an  amount  of  deduction  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  fund  ? — I  think  if  they  understood  the 
way  in  which  the  thing  worked  they  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied. 

3168.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  of  the  deduc- 
tion which  ought  to  be  made  to  support  the  pen- 
sion list? — Uo,  I  have  not  made  any  careful 
calculation.  It  is  quite  evident  that  there  must 
be  an  increase  if  we  depend  upon  the  deductions. 

3169.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  amount 
which  is  derived  irom  the  deductions  at  present? 
— I  feel  perfectly  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  it 
is  almost  entirely  supplied  by  deductions. 

3170.  You  do  not  think  the  contribution  to 
the  fund  from  the  half  penalties,  in  cases  where 
the  police  are  informers,  is  a  very  large  amount  ? 
—No,  it  is  very  small. 

3171.  I  find  it  here  returned  at  53/.  for  the 
last  year.  The  whole  of  your  receipts  are  147  /., 
therefore  there  are  not  above  90  /.  left  for  all  the 
other  increments  to  the  fund  ? — That  is  so. 

3172.  Under  the  loss  of  that  53  /.  you  would 
probably  have  to  raise  your  contributions  from 


Chairman — omitiiiaed. 

the  men  by  more  than  half? — i  think  tiiat,  in 
order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  you  ought  to  say 
5  per  cent  as  the  deduction. 

3173.  But  i  want  to  get  at  the  actual  state  of 
your  own  force ;  at  present  your  men  contribute 
2^  per  cent,  and  your  fund  is  rapidly  approaching 
bankruptcy ;  to  meet  its  present  condition,  when 
it  is  so  approaching  bankruptcy,  you  would  have 
to  increase  the  contributions  o)*  the  men  by  more 
than  half,  if  you  did  away  with  the  penalties  to 
which  you  object  ? — Quite  so. 

3174.  ITiat  would  place  it  at  very  neaiiy  5 
per  cent,  that  you  would  deduct  from  the  men  at 
once  to  meet  the  present  state  of  things ;  but  if 
you  want  to  make  the  fund  self-supporting  it 
must  be  very  much  larger  again  than  that  ? — I 
think  it  must 

3175.  Do  you  think  that  the  ratepayers  of  die 
day  would  be  willing  to  give  a  rate  of  wage 
which  would  meet  the  wants  of  the  men,  and  get 
men  into  your  service,  deducting  from  their  pay 
an  amount  as  lar^  as  that  ? — As  I  said  before, 
if  the  mode  in  which  the  thing  would  work  were 
thoroughly  explained  to  them  they  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfied. 

3176.  Would  it  not  be  a  simpler  form,  under 
those  circumstances,  to  make  the  pensions  a 
direct  char<rc  upon  the  rates? — That  is  another 
question.  I  think  it  would  be  far  better  than 
supplementing  the  fund  with  those  payments.  I 
think  as  long  as  you  have  a  system  of  making 
deductions  irom  pay,  it  ensures  good  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  men ;  and  also  ensures  their  con- 
tinuance in  the  force. 

3177.  Would  you  see  any  objectiou  to  another 
fund  being  added  to  the  superannuation  fund, 
which  is  applied  now,  not  to  the  county,  but  to 
the  police  rate  ;  I  mean  the  amount  derived  from 
the  services  of  the  police  in  serving  warrants,  as 
I  understand  they  are  distinctly  separated  £rom 
the  half  penalties ;  because  in  one  case  they  are 
paid  to  the  county  rate,  and  in  the  other  to  the 
police  rate ;  would  you  see  any  objection  to  the 
contribution  to  the  police  rate  being  applied  to 
the  superannuation  fund  ? — I  would  rather  have 
the  contributions  to  the  superannuation  fund 
made  up  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  deduction,  ' 
or  as  a  charge  upon  the  county  rate. 

3178.  So  that  you  are  opposed  to  the  present 
system  entirely,  ot  maintainmg  the  superannua- 
tion fund? — 1  am  opposed  to  the  system  of  sup- 
porting the  superannuation  fund  by  those  half 
penalties  ;  it  is  a  very  troublesome  and  cumbrous 
process  making  up  the  superannuation  fund  ;  if 
those  half  penalties  did  not  go  to  the  superannua- 
tion fund,  as  a  general  rule  they  would  go  to  the 
treasurer,  either  for  the  police  rate  or  for  the 
county  rate.  It  would  be  a  much  simpler  thing 
either  to  let  them  go  to  the  police  or  county  rate ; 
and  if  the  superannuation  fund  is  not  enough, 
then  make  it  a  direct  charge  upon  the  rates. 

3179.  What  scale  of  pensions  would  you  sug- 
gest; would  you  suggest  the  same  as  at  present,  or 
would  you  make  a  change  ? — No ;  I  think  the 
present  system  has  worked  welL 

3180.  I  suppose  your  present  system  adopts 
the  three  different  grades,  that  is  to  say,  gra- 
tuities for  very  short  services,  pensions  on  medical 
certificates,  and  pensions  after  the  age  of  60  ? 
— Our  numbers  nave  been  very  smafi;  I  can 
hardly  say  we  have  had  instances  of  each  of 
these  kin<!8  of  gratuity  and  pension  in  our  small 
county. 

3181.  Yon 
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3181.  You  have  not  sufficient  experience  of 
the  smaller  pensions  to  say  whether  you  think  it 
would  be  advisable  that  men  who  are  pensioned 
on  medical  certificate  should  be  called  upon  after 
a  period  to  have  their  pensions  reconsiaered  ? — 
I  think  that  would  be  most  desirable ;  and  I  can 
give  you  the  reason  for  saying  so ;  because 
amongst  those  three  pensioners  was  a  man  who 
six  years  ago  obtiuned  a  pension  as  a  sergeant ; 
he  received  an  amount  equal  to  the  whole  of  the 
pay  he  was  previously  receiving  on  account  of 
an  injury  he  received  in  taking  a  prisoner  to  the 
lock-up.  It  was  represented  by  the  medical  man 
that  the  man  was  permanently  disabled,  and  was 
not  likely  to  live  ;  we  made  him  a  grant  to  the 


full  amount  of  his 


8  pa^i 


I  have  now  reason  to 


believe  that  he  will  live  to  an  old  age,  and  that 
we  are  saddled  with  the  whole  amount  of  his 
pay.  I  think  such  a  man  as  that  ought  to  be 
cjuled  upon  to  appear  before  the  justices  from 
time  to  time,  to  see  if  he  was  capable  of  earning 
any  livelihood  elsewhere. 

3182.  That  where  a  man  has  been  pensioned 
on  full  pay,  he  should  be  called  upon  to  reappear 
after  a  period  in  order  to  satisfy  the  authonties 
that  he  was  still  incapacitated  from  duty  ?~Yes, 
I  should  say  so. 

3183.  Have  you  any  feeling  to  express  to  the 
Committee  with  regard  to  carrying  service  be- 
tween one  force  and  another ;  the  present  Act 
allows  a  man  who  is  promoted  from  one  force  to 
another,  supposing  he  has  served  seven  years  in 
the  force,  to  carry  with  him  half  the  number  of 
years  of  his  service  to  count  towards  superannua- 
tion in  his  new  service ;  do  you  consider  that  that 
is  a  satisfactory  system,  or  would  you  allow,  as 
has  been  suggested,  that  when  a  man  has  been 
promoted  for  the  public  interest,  with  the  consent 
of  both  parties,  he  should  be  allowed  to  take,  not 
the  half  service,  but  the  whole  service  ? — I  think 
if  it  was  a  voluntary  act,  he  should  not  take  more 
than  half,  otherwise  I  would  give  him  the  whole 
if  he  were  promoted. 

3184.  Under  the  present  system  it  must  be 
with  the  consent  of  both  parties  on  promotion ; 
therefore  do  you  think  the  present  system  is 
satisfactory,  in  which  a  man  is  mulcted  of  half  of 
bis  years,  or  do  you  think  he  might,  with  reason, 
claim  under  those  circumstances,  that  he  should 
count  the  whole  of  them  ? —  It  is  very  desirable  to 
keep  the  men  in  the  force  as  long  as  you  can,  and 
not  to  make  them  restless  by  wishing  to  change 
from  one  force  to  another ;  uierefore  I  would  not 
allow  the  full  length  of  service. 

3185.  Do  you  apply  th(it  in  the  case  where  a 
man  wishes  to  change  ? — Yes,  I  thought  you 
were  putting  that  case  to  me. 

3186.  The  present  law  is,  that  when  a  man  is 
promoted  to  another  force,  becoming  for  instance 
the  head  constable  of  a  borough  from  a  county 
force,  if  he  has  served  16  years  in  the  county 
force,  he  is  only  allowed  to  count  eight  years  of 
that  service  towards  the  superannuation  in  the 
borough  force,  and  the  complaint  is,  that  as  he 
has  been  promoted  with  the  consent  of  the  parties 
interested,  it  is  hard  upon  him  that  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  count  the  whole  of  his  years ;  what 
is  your  opinion  upon  that  point  ? — I  think,  with 
a  view  to  preventing  their  being  restless,  and 
not  remaining  in  the  force,  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  count  the  whole  of  their  service. 

3187.  Do  yon  think  that  would  not  prevent 
the  sQthorities  from  obtaining  efficient  men  ? — I 

0.94. 
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think  those  who  have  the  management  of  each 
particular  force,  should  consider  what  is  for  the 
interoct  of  the  force. 

3188.  You  think  it  would  be  for  the  disadvan- 
tage of  county  forces,  that  any  change  should  be 
made  ? — I  think  so. 

3189.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  the  plan 
which  has  been  suggested  of  granting  gratuities, 
that  the  gratuity  which,  under  the  present  law, 
may  be  paid  to  a  man's  widow,  should  be  paid  to 
his  chiloren  if  he  leaves  no  widow  ? — I  have  not 
considered  the  matter,  and  therefore  I  would 
rather  not  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Scourfield. 

3190.  I  believe  Captain  Freeman  is  the  head 
of  the  police  in  Cardiganshire  ? — Yes,  he  is. 

3191.  He  has  been  the  head,  I  believe,  from 
its  first  institution  ? — He  has,  and  before  I  knew 
anything  of  it. 

3192.  Do  you  know  what  his  opinions  are  with 
regard  to  this  matter  ? — His  opimon  with  regard 
to  the  fund  is  this :  he  shares  the  opinion  I  have 
expressed,  that  the  fund  must  be  supplemented 
in  some  way  or  another,  and  as  far  as  I  can  under- 
stand, he  adopts  entirely  Captain  Willis'  sugges- 
tion ;  he  is  in  favour  of  increasing  the  sources  of 
payments. 

3193.  Cardigan  and  Aberystwith  are  the  only 
two  boroughs  in  your  county ;  have  they  police  of 
their  own  ? — No. 

3194.  Then  there  ia  only  one  police  in  the 
county  of  Cardigan  ? — Yes,  that  is  all. 

3195.  The  county  of  Cardigan  may  be  taken 
as  rather  an  exceptional  county  altogether,  may 
it  not  ? — It  may. 

3196.  There  is  another  great  peculiarity  in 
Cardiganshire ;  Cardiganshire  may  be  taken  as 
the  type  of  a  purely  Welsh  county,  as  much  aa 
any  county  in  "Wales,  may  it  not?-;-I  should 
eay  so. 

3197.  Is  it  a  necessary  qualification  of  the 
greater  part  of  your  policemen  that  they  should 
speak  Welsh? — As  a  fact,  I  believe  that  they  all 
speak  Welsh ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

3198.  And  has  that  not  rather  a  tendency  to 
keep  them  more  in  your  county,  than  the  police 
in  other  counties ;  I  suppose  some  of  them  ao  not 
speak  English  very  well,  do  they  ? — I  do  not  find 
much  difficulty  about  that,  but  they  all  of  them 
speak  Welsh ;  I  never  remember  the  case  of  a 
constable  who  could  not  speak  W«lsh,  but  we 
have  had  great  difficulty  of  late  years  in  keeping 
men  in  the  county,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the 
rate  of  police  pay  in  Glamorganshire,  where  there 
has  been  a  very  general  rise  of  wages,  has  im- 
mensely increased  of  late  years,  and  being  con- 
siderably higher  than  ours;  there  has  been  a  great 
tendency  on  thepart  of  our  men  to  go  into  Gla- 
morganshire. We  have  no  less  than  15  out  of 
our  35  constables  under  10  years'  service  ;  and  I 
know  that  a  great  number  of  them  are  men  of 
very  short  service  indeed  ;  that  arises  in  this  way, 
that  men  are  dissatisfied  with  their  pay,  and  have 
gone  into  other  Welsh  counties.  About  two 
years  ago,  we  had  a  special  poUce  committee,  over 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  preside,  and  we,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  raised  the 
rate  of  pay,  and  I  think  the  men  are  very  well 
satisfied. 

3199.  Is  yo.ur  pay  on  a  par  with  that  of  Car- 
marthenshire ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

3200.  As  a  matter  of  opinion  when  a  certain 
B  deduction 
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Gri^i.      deduction  is  made  from  the  pay  of  your  men,  do 

TTT         jou  think  ihat  they  have  any  etronff-fouBded  ex- 
«  peotation  of  a  pension,  or  do  tiiey  Delieve  it  ie  • 

'°75-  ^„j^  estabUahea  to  meet  speeial  caees  ariein^ 
from  special  causes  ? — I  think  they  mostly  look 
upon  it  as  a  pension ;  that  they  have  practically  a 
vested  interest  in  the  pension,  of  course  ;  when  a 
man  has  paid  only  a  few  deductions  from  his  pay, 
the  pennon  is  so  nir  ofPthat  he  does  not  think  much 
about  it,  but  when  a  man  has  been  in  ii%e  service 
some  time,  he,  no  doubt,  does  consider  that  he 
has  a  claim  nptm  it,  because  they  are  very  safe 
in  the  hands  of  the  justices  and  the  chief  eon- 
stables,  imless  they  have  been  guilty  of  great  mis- 
conduct. 

Mr.  Fairfax  Cartwnght. 

3201^  Yon  said  that  by  taking  5  per  cent  from 
the  pay  of  the  men  you  would  increase  their 
wages? — I  would. 

3202.  You  would  relieve  the  ratepayers  of 
half  that  increase,  because  as  the  Government  pay 
half  die  pay  of  die  police,  the  ratepayers  would 
b«  relieved  of  half  of  that  extra  21  per  cent  ? — 
That  would  be  so. 

3203.  It  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  rates  in 
that  respect  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite  sure  of  what  I 
am  saying. 

Mr.  Torr. 

3204.  Yon  said  you  had  not  made  a  calcula- 
don  as  to  how  much  additional  deducdon  would 
be  required  to  meet  the  pensions  of  the  men,  but 
the  average  pay  of  your  men  is  about  how  much  ? 
— I  have  here  a  statement  that  I  can  give  you  of 
what  each  class  are  paid ;  the  chief  constable  has 
250  /. 

3205.  And  ordinary  men? — Sergeants,  4 «.  4 <f;; 
we  have  three  classes  of  constables,  the  first, 
3s.  6  (f. ;  the  second,  3  s.  3  <£,  and  the  third,  3  a. 

3206.  Do  they  work  seven  days  in  a  week  ? — 
Yes. 

3207.  Accotdiug  to  that,  your  total  wages 
would  be  over  2,000 1,  a  year? — I  have  not  mrae 
the  calculation. 

3208.  I  merely  wished  to  show  how  very 
short  a  way  that  contribution  would  go  to- 
wards the  pension  fuud  ;  if  you  raised  the  deduc- 
don to  5  per  cent.,  you  would  get  100  L  a  year 
from  your  men,  and  if  you  raised  it  to  two-thirds 
you  could  not  pay  the  pensions  to  the  men  upon 
your  list? — It  would  not  be  sufficient. 

3209.  Then  according  to  the  ages  of  your  men 
you  have  at  least  seven  men  who  would  now  be 
entided  if  die  age  qualification  were  reduced 
fjx)m  60"  to  50,  to  go  upon  your  fund  ? — I  would 
wish  to  say,!  have  not  worked  out  the  calculation, 
as  you  see,  but  what  I  wish  to  express  my  strong 

.  opiniea  upon  is,  that  it  is  very  undesirable  to  sup- 
plement the  superannuation  fund  by  what  are 
oidled  payments  in  aid,  that  is  to  say,  by  half 
fines  or  fees.  If  there  is  this  difficulty  which  you 
w«-e  kind  enou^  to  point  out  to  me,  I  wmdd 
rather  say  let  it  be  a  cnarge  upon  the  rates  than 
have  it  supplemented  by  these  payments. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

4210.  "With,  regard  to  those  two  boroughs  you 
have  mentioned,  do  they  contribute  a  fixed  sum 
to  the  rate  from  which  the  police  are  paid,  or  is 
the  property  in  those  boroughs  rated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  property  not  within  the  borough? — 
They  are  rated  in  the  same  way  as  the  property 


Coloael  DyoH—«miaamtA. 

not  within  die  borough ;  diat  I  believe  to  be  the 
ease. 

8211.  It  is  the  case  in  many  counties  ? — I  have 
Bot  the  slightest  doubt  about  it. 

3212.  The  whole  of  your  county  is  subject  to 
one  chief  constable,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3213.  The  police  are  paid  by  the  general  rate 
over  the  whole  of  the  county,  and  not  out  of  any 
sum  to  which  the  police  rates  may  themselves 
contribute  ? — Quite  so. 

3214.  Now  with  regard  to  the  pedlars'  lionises, 
you  recommended  that  the  pedlars'  licensee  fees 
should  go  to  the  superannuation  fund,  1m>w  does 
that  nMHiey  go  now  ? — ^That  is  a  thing  I  am  un- 
certain about;  I  have  been  always  of  opinion 
that  they  have  been  paid  over  to  the  county 
treasurer;  Captain  Willis  suggests  that  tbey 
should  go  to  the  superannuation  fund ;  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  they  do  not  go  to  the  superan- 
nuation fund  at  present,  and,  as  I  represented, 
that  is  done  by  the  police,  and  I  think  if  you  do 
supplement  the  superannuation  fund  by  any  pay- 
ment, that  would  be  a  very  proper  payment  to 
add. 

Chairman. 

3215.  Let  me  call  your  attention  with  regard 
to  one  point  of  your  evidence,  to  a  statement  made 
by  Dr.  Farr,  with  regard  to  the  metropolitan 
police,  in  which  he  lays  down  from  a  statistical  point 
of  view,  that  taking  the  rate  of  wage  of  the  men, 
and  the  deduction,  it  would  require  13  per  cent, 
to  be  deducted  from  the  pay  to  meet  the  pensions, 
that  was  the  rate  of  deduction  which  was  calcu- 
lated upon  the  existing  system  of  pensions ;  I 
widied  to  call  your  attention  to  that  fact  because 
2^  per  cent,  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
deauction  which  would  have  to  be  made  if  Dr. 
Farr  is  right  ? — ^That  is  the  best  possible  proef 
that  I  made  the  suggestion  without  making  the 
calculation  ;  I  think^it  is  practically  very  ua> 
desirable  to  encourage  the  police  to  move  in  this 
matter^  by  giving  them  a  hope  that  somehow  or 
other,  direcuy  or  indirecdy,  they  will  get  the 
benefit  of  the  fines  inflicted  upon  the  cases  in 
which  tbey  prosecute. 

3216.  Do  you  diiak  that  the  fact  diat  the  fines 
will  go  to  a  fund  from  which  the  benefit  tbe^ 
will  derive  is  remote,  would  really  affect  their 
work  with  regard  to  the  penalties  under  tbece 
Acts  ? — It  is  remote,  no  doubt,  but  I  think  it 
would  indirectly  affect  them  if  they  knew  tbey 
had  a  vested  interest  in  a  pension  which  is  so 
largely  supplemented,  by  these  payments,  and  I 
think,  therefore,  it  is  undesimble  that  the  fimd 
should  be  supplemented  from  those  sources. 

3217.  But  at  the  same  time  that  remote  pay- 
ment is  a  remote  pajrment  only  to  good  men,  and 
therefore  a  certain  number  of  me  force  who 
might  be  influenced  by  this  motive,  would  pro- 
bably never  benefit  under  it  ? — I  am  afraid  that 
the  police  are  sometimes  a  good  deal  more  in- 
fluenced than  we  should  wish  they  should  be,  by 
considerations  of  that  kind. 

3218.  I  wished  to  know  whether  your  attention 
has  been  called  to  it,  and  whether  it  was  your 
opinion  that  that  influence  existed  in  the  force  ? 
— I  entertain  that  opinion  myself. 

Mr.  Scourfield, 

3219.  I  diink  you  said  that  your  superin- 
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lendent  was  receiving  100  L  »  year  aa  pension  ? 
— I  think  it  ia  100 1,  a  year  that  he  ia  reoeiving. 

3220.  Whatwas  hispay?— £.  150/.;  we  have 
now  reduced  the  pay  to  120  /.  for  our  super- 
intendents. 

3221.  How  many  years  did  he  serve?— A 
very  long  service ;  he  had  done  very  good  service 


Mr.  Asomr^eM— oontinued. 

for  the  oonnty,  and  was  quite  entitled  to  his 
pensioii. 

3222.  You  do  not  know  how  many  yean  he 
had  served? — 1  do  not  know  exactly.  I  am 
afraid  to  say. 

S223.  He  had  paid  his  2^  per  cent.,  had  he 
not  ?— He  had. 


Mr.  C.  M. 

s8  May 
»876. 


Mr.  Isaac  "Wilsoit,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3224.  You  are  Chairman  of  the  watoh  com- 
mittee at  Middleeborough,  I  believe  ? — I  am. 

3225.  How  long  have  you  been  chainuan  ? — 
I  have  been  chaiiman  of  Uie  watch  committee 
ibr  upwards  c^  20  years. 

3226.  Therefore  your  attention  has  naturally 
been  constantly  directed  to  the  question  (^  the 
police  of  the  borough  ? — It  haa. 

3227.  Has  the  present  system  of  pensions 
been  liberally  admmistered  in  your  borough? 
— We  have  no  peneioaers  on  our  fund  at  pre- 
sent ;  we  have,  of  course,  given  certain  aums  for 
withdrawals  from  the  foroe  under  the  presrait 
Act,  but  we  have  no  pensioners  on  our  fond  at 
this  moment 

3228.  Your  foroe  »as  established  in  1853,  was 
it  ax^  ? — Yes ;  and  our  superannuation  fund  was 
established  in  1862. 

3229.  Therefore  the  fund  itself  is  one  of  the 
youngest  of  funds,  if  I  may  call  it  eo  ? — It  is. 

3230.  Has  that  boon  the  state  of  yonr  pension 
Ust  always,  or  is  it  only  accidentally  so  at  ike 
present  moment? — No,  we  have  never  had 
pensioners  upon  our  list. 

3231.  Can  you  attribute  that  to  any  cause  in 
particular  ?  —  No ;  excepting  that  our  oldest 
officer,  who  is  the  svperJnteQoient,  has  not  served 
the  necessary  length  of  time  lliat  would  entitle 
him  to  a  pension ;  we  have  no  old  men  in  wtt 
foroe. 

3232.  WiU  ^Ott  kindly  give  the  CoimaaiUee  the 
length  of  service  of  the  men  ? — The  chief  oon- 
stable,  who  served  three  years  and  nine  months 
in  the  Lancadiire  force,  and  then  10  years  in  the 
Oldham  force,  came  to  us  from  Oldham  on  pro- 
motion, and  was  allowed  £ve  years,  and  he  ha« 
served  with  us  14  years,  therefore  he  has  now 
served  19  years  to  count  for  superannuation;  the 
next  are  two  inspecton  who  have  both  served  17 
years;  two  14  years,  one  II  years,  one  nine  years, 
one  sergeant  has  served  12  years,  one  11  year«|, 
and  there  are  10  sergeants  under  10  years.  Hien 
with  r^ard  to  constables^  one  has  swved  12  yeam, 
one  11  years,  three  between  five  and  nine  yean, 
and  46  under  five  years ;  <^  course,  our  focce  has 
been  continually  changing,  and  young  men  have 
been  brought  in. 

3233.  Have  you  &und  that  your  force  chaageis 
very  much  ?-^ Very  considerMbly  mat«  in  u»e 
years  1873  and  1874  tbfui  just  at  the  present 
time. 

8234.  Tbajt,  I  suppose,  was  simply  a  questtMi 
of  wages  ? — Simply  a  question  of  wages.  In 
those  years  tsade  was  bnsk  in  our  -distnct,  the 
w^gee  then  were  ezoeediagly  high,  and  as  w« 
were  obliged  to  advance  our  wi^es  by  degrees,  w«, 
perhaps,  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  rise  outside, 
and  the  men  la£t  us.  Now  a  redactiom  of  wagas 
is  tdcing  plaee  in  other  employments,  aad  we 

0.94. 


Chairman — continued, 
have  not  reduced  ours,  so  that  we  are  keeping 
our  men  rather  better ;  the  average  change  has 
been  under  20  pa:  cent.,  I  should  say. 

3235.  During  last  year  do  you  mean? — No, 
speaking  of  the  time  siitce  the  foroe  was  estar 
blished. 

3236.  I  suppose  a  great  number  of  those 
changes  are  of  men  who,  coming  into  the  force 
aad  enlisting,  find  the  duties  different  from  what 
they  imagined,  and  leave  at  once  ? — The  ohtmges 
are  generally  amimg  "the  recruits  and  young 
men. 

3237.  Your  losses  amongst  the  men  who  have 
been  tbere  three  or  four  years  are  sot,  I  pre- 
sume, 20  per  cent  by  any  means? — Certamly 
not 

3238.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system  of 
pviuom  is  sati^actory  to  the  toroe? — I  do  not 
think  it  is ;  there  has  been  a  sood  doal  of  discB»- 
Bi<»i  upon  the  subject  in  the  sMroe ;  and  the  fact 
is,  in  the  whole  district  it  has  been  the  same. 

3839.  What  form  has  ^at  discussion  taken  ? — 
A  detdte  to  inscre  a  fixed  pension. 

3240.  To  insure  a  fixed  pension  instead  of  the 
present  system  ? — Yes ;  the  men  object  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  vote  of  a  watch  cotamittee. 

324L  What  you  mean  by  that  is  that  they 
would  ask,  after  they  have  served  a  certain  num- 
ber <kf^ears,  that  they  should  be  entitied  to  claim 
a  pension  in  the  same  way  as  a  soldier  does  after 
he  has  completed  his  service  ? — Quite  so. 

2248.  Whait  is  yonr  own  feelii^  ? — Yon  must 
take  it  as  my  own,  beaiiioc  I  have  not  bad  an 
opportunity  since  I  received  yoar  sumnwne  of 
eoasalting  my  odlleagues ;  so  that  I  tftiould  not 
like  to  give  my  suggestions  as  ihe  opinion  of  the 
watch  eoomuttoe  of  Middlesboroi^h.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  after  25  years,  c««ntiag  from 
21  years  of  age,  they  ov^ht  to  he  entitled  to  a. 
peneioii. 

.3243.  Fmm  21  years  of  age,  «v«b  if  they  jmn 
before  that  tiuw,  aad  that  amr  25  years'  serviee 
tiiey  ehottid  be  entitled  to  claim  a  peaaioti  ? — 
£xaetly. 

3244.  Would  you  state  apoa  what  scale  tbey 
.akoidd  be  entitied  to  claim? — Tbey  should  bie 
«Btitl«d  to  claim  two-thirds  after  2£  years'  sei^ 
vice.  With  our  e^terieacc  that  would  give 
very  few  to  pension  under  60  yean  vS  age ;  our 
avecafe  sec  on  joiaiag  the  foiee  is  26. 

iOiiS.  Sut  that  wDidd  eatatle  the  man  who 
joiaed  at  20  to  si^>eKinuuatian  at  46  ? — ^I  look 
upon  it  that  if  a  man  has  served  25  years  from 
21  or  22,  he  has  done  good  service,  aad  is  entitled 
to  his  peaaioa;  of  couzse,.  whether  I  am  right 
as  to  two'^hirds  or  not  is  siufiiy  a  matter  of 
opinion. 

3246.  Fzom  jant  ow-n  exf«iMte«  you  believe 
B  2  that 
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Mr.  Chairman-'  continued. 

J.  WHscn.   that  the  efficiency  of  the  force  would  be  im- 
g  M  proved  by  ihe  adoption  of  a  system  of  that  kind  ? 

i876         — Decidedly. 

3247.  Satisfying  the  men,  and  therefore  en- 
couraging them  to  remain  in  the  force? — De- 
cidedly. I  thipk  they  are  entitled  to  some 
security  that  they  will  obtain  an  advantage  from 
the  deductions  which  are  made  from  their  pay. 

3248.  You  see  no  objection  to  a  man  who  has 
been  in  the  service  that  length  of  time  claiming 
a  pension  as  a  matter  of  right  without  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  watch  committee  at  all?  — De- 
cidedly. I  would  let  him  have  it  has  a  matter  of 
right. 

3249.  Always  supposing  that  discipline  is 
maintained,  and  that  it  is  only  the  good  men  who 
can  possibly  remain  in  the  force  up  to  that  time  ? 
— Yes,  we  have  always  been  very  well  reported 
upon  by  the  Government  inspector,  and  we  pro- 
fess to  be  very  strict  with  our  men,  and  under 
those  circumstances  I  should  trust  to  the  men 
being  kept  thoroughly  up  io  the  mark,  and  that 
they  would  not  be  kept  in  a  position  to  receive 
pensions  unless  they  had  been  thoroughly  good 
men. 

3250.  Would  yon  suggest  any  other  limit  at 
which  pension  might  be  claimed,  except  the  25 
years'  service  ? — There  has  been  a  suggestion,  I 
would  hardly  say  that  it  was  my  suggestion,  that 
after  21  years'  service  a  man  mighfrbe  entitled 
to  claim  some  pension ;  but  I  would  hardly  ap- 
prove of  anytiung  under  25  years'  service.  I  do 
not  think  I  would  advocate  going  lower  than 
that 

3251.  You  would  leave  everything  below  25 
years'  service  to  be  treated  as  it  is  at  present, 
upon  medical  certificate? — Exactly. 

3252.  That  a  medical  certificate  should  entitie 
a  man  to  pension  for  the  years  below  25  ? — Quite 
so. 

3253.  Would  yon  leave  that  discretionary  or 
not  ? — I  would  leave  that  discretionary,  because 
so  much  depends  upon  circumstances  upon  which 
you  can  hardly  legislate,  and  of  which  tiie  em- 
ployers must  be  the  judges. 

3254.  You  think  that  if  it  was  left  as  a  right 
it  would  throw  too  much  upon  the  medical  cer- 
tificate ?— It  would. 

3255.  With  regard  to  the  point  of  carrying 
service,  has  your  attention  been  directed  to  that? 
— I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  no  service  should 
count  except  on  promotion,  but  on  promotion  I 
would  give  a  man  nis  full  aervice. 

3256.  You  think  that  carrying  service,  in  any- 
thing but  cases  in  which  a  man  is  promoted, 
woYiId  tend  to  constant  changes  of  the  men  ? — It 
has  been  said  that,  to  give  a  man  his  full  term  of 
service  even  on  promotion,  is  objectionable, 
because  it  may  saddle  the  new  borongh  to  which 
he  is  ^ing  with  a  heavy  claim  upon  the  super- 
annuation rand,  bat  I  think  they  would  take  into 
consideration  what  service  he  brought  with  him, 
and  if  he  was  not  worth  it  he  would  not  be  taken ; 
it  would  be  a  bar  to  his  removal.  A  borough 
would  consider  whether  they  were  justified  m 
taking  a  man  with,  say,  14  years  upon  his  back 
or  not. 

3257.  While  it  would  be  doing  no  injustice  to 
the  man  it  would  be  Mr  to  the  bwough,  who 
would  be  at  liberty  to  say,  "  Aye,"  or  **  No"?— 
Quite  so. 

3258.  Has  tiie  question  with  regard  to  gratui- 


Chairman — continued. 

ties  being  limited  to  the  widow  been  brou^t 
under  your  attention  ? — I  am  strongly  of  opimon 
that  it  is  an  injustice  not  to  allow  children  to 
participate.  I  quite  agree  with  the  view  of  the 
case  that  they  should  take,  and  I  would  go  a  little 
fi-rther,  and  suggest  that  if  a  pensioner  dies 
within  one  year  of  his  receiving  the  pension 
(there  are  two  or  three  instances  of  that  which 
have  come  to  my  knowledge),  his  widow  or 
children  should  be  allowed  a  gratuity.  At  present, 
if  a  man  dies  within  a  fortnight  of  his  super- 
annuation, his  widow  or  children  receive  nothiog ; 
the  pension  sinks. 

3259.  You  would  suggest  that,  when  a  con- 
stable dies  within  a  fixed  period  aft«r  having  been 
superannuated,  his  widow  and  children  should  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  fixed  sum  ? — To  receive  a 
similar  sum  to  what  they  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  if  the  man  had  remained  in  the  service. 

3260.  By  w&j  of  gratuity? — By  way  of  gra- 
tuity. I  put  it  in  this  way :  if  the  man  had  died 
in  ute  service,  the  widow  or  children  would  have 
been  entitied  to  a  gratuity  if  he  had  served  a 
certain  time ;  that  is  merely  a  way  of  asaessing 
it  I  want  to  make  some  provision  for  that  so 
that  it  should  not  depend  exclusively  upon  the 
life  of  the  man. 

3261.  You  would  wish  that  the  widow  and 
children  should  be  put  into  no  worse  a  position 
by  his  dying  after  having  been  Bunerannnated 
than  they  would  have  been  if  he  had  died  in  the 
service  ? — Quite  so. 

3262.  You  yourself  feel  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  force  of  your  dibtrict  would  be  promoted  by 
an  alteration  of  the  present  system  of  pensions, 
and  ^ving  men  a  direct  claim  to  such  pensions 
out  of  the  fund  ? — Very  decidedly. 

3263.  Now  with  regard  to  the  fund  itself,  I 
believe  your  fund  from  its  having  been  a  very 
recent  one  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  ? — 
We  have  in  hand  at  present  4,575  L,  which  has 
been  invested. 

3264.  That  was  supplemented  this  year  by  a 
large  surplus  of  income  over  your  disbursements  ? 
— It  was. 

3265.  Has  there  been  a  steady  progress?— 
Yes;  in  1863  the  amount  was  194/.;  in  1864, 
there  was  something  peculiar  that  year,  174/1; 
then  273/.,  257/.,  237/.,  and  then  499/.;  then 
525  /.,  and  then  487  L,  and  this  year  up  to  this 
time  386/.;  that  is  to  say,  the  receipts  nom  the 
police,  the  penalties  and  tiees,  and  the  interest 

3266.  That  is  the  full  income?— Yes,  the  full 
income. 

3267.  At  present  you  are  in  the  position  of  a 
fund  which,  without  having  any  draw  upon  it,  is 
steadily  increasing? — Yes,  quite  so. 

3268.  Do  you  imagine  that  that  state  of  things 
will  continue  ?— We  cannot  by  the  scale  I  have 
^ven  you  have  anyone  upon  our  fund  as  pen- 
sioner (supposing  my  view  was  adopted  of  25 
years)  for  seven  years. 

3269.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to 
a  report  which  Dr.  Farr  published  with  r^ard  to 
the  Metropolitan  Police  ? — I  heard  you  mention 
it 

3270.  Dr.  Farr  stated  in  his  report,  I  believe, 
that  the  first  real  strain  up(Mi  the  fund  might  be 
looked  for  at  the  end  of  21  years,  and  that  under 
the  present  system  it  ought  uways  to  be  bankrupt 
at  the  end  of  30  years ;  if  that  were  the  case  yon 
would  not  be  confident  that  your  increase  to  the 
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fund  would  render  it  self-supporting? — But  I 
think  we  are  in  an  exceptionally  good  posi- 
tion. I  daresay  Dr.  Farr  takes  his  calculation 
from  the  aTeraffe  of  all  funds  in  England.  I 
riiould  not  fear  being  bankrupt  for  my  own  part. 

3271.  Could  you  give  me  the  contributions  of 
the  present  year  to  your  fund  ? — I  can  tell  you 
what  does  go  to  it,  although  I  have  not  the 
unounts  under  each  head.  At  present  we  deduct 
6d.  a  week  from  inspectors,  5  d.  from  sergeants, 
and  4  d.  from  constables ;  fines  inflicted  on 
constables  for  misconduct  and  stoppages  accor- 
ding to  the  Act,  half  penalties  in  cases  of  licensed 
victuallers  and  beer  sellers,  where  the  police  are 
informers  ;  whole  penalties  for  assaults  on  police ; 
portion  of  penalties  in  drunken  cases ;  and  the 
allowance  for  serving  summonses  and  executing 
warrants. 

Mr.  Torr. 

3272.  You  receive  the  whole  of  the  fees  for 
the  service  of  summonses  and  the  execution  of 
warrants  ?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

3273.  You  contribute  therefore  to  the  super- 
annuation fund  from  all  the  sources  which  you 
are  entitied  to  do  ? — Yes,  excepting  I  find  that 
under  the  penalties  of  drunken  cases  we  might 
take  3  s.  In  most  cases  the  fines  inflicted  for 
drunkenness  is  10  j.  6  d,,  the  costs  being  4  «.  6  d., 
which  leaves  6  «.  I  find  we  have  only  taken  2  s. 
as  a  rule.  I  could  not  trace  out  how  that  was 
so,  but  it  has  always  been  2  s.  out  of  the  fines 
imposed  for  drunkenness. 

3274.  It  has  been  at  the  magistrate's  discretion, 
has  it  not? — Yes ;  I  made  that  statement  rather 
in  answer  to  the  question  whether  we  took  the 
full  amount.  I  find  that  we  could  take  1 1. 
more. 

3275.  Then  you  are  not  quite  up  to  the  full 
deduction  ? — No,  we  only  deduct  2  per  cent,  in- 
stead of  2  j  per  cent. 

3276.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make 
to  the  Committee  with  regard  to  the  method  of 
supplementing  the  fund  ? — No,  I  do  not  suggest 
anything,  except  that  the  whole  penalty  where 
police  are  informers  should  be  allowed  to  go  to 
the  fund. 

3277.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  last 
witness  upon  that  point  ? — I  heard  most  of  it. 

3278.  You  do  not  agree  ^vith  him,  then,  that 
there  would  be  any  objection  in  ^ving  the 
penalties  in  the  cases  where  the  pohce  are  the 
informers  to  the  fund,  on  the  ground  that  that 
might  induce  the  police  to  press  for  them  ? — Not 
tiie  least ;  with  us  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
the  slightest  effect.  I  have  acted  as  magistrate 
in  the  borough  for  many  years,  and  I  have  never 
seen  an3rthing  which  led  me  to  suppose  that  it 
had  any  perceptible  effect. 

3279.  The  result  of  the  contribution  to  the 
pension  by  the  man  himself  being  a  remote  con- 
tingency, he  is  not  induced  on  that  ground  to 
press  ujifairly  for  the  penalties  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  question  of  what  becomes  of  the 
penalties  ever  enters  his  head. 

3280.  Do  you  think  that  the  question  of  a 
pension  ever  enters  the  head  of  a  recruit  at  all 
when  enlisting  ?— >Not  of  the  reondt,  but  when 
he  begins  to  be  settied  in  the  force  he  be^s  to 
lode  to  the  pension. 

S281.  Tlwt  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  led 
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to  your  conclusion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
give  them  a  certainty  instead  of  an  uncertainty  ? 
— Quite  so ;  as  soon  as  he  gets  what  he  considers 
a  sort  of  vested  interest  in  it,  then  he  begins  to 
strive  to  keep  it. 

3282.  Dealing  with  these  pensions,  which  are 
granted  upon  medical  certificate,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrates,  have  you  any  opinion  to  give 
to  the  Committee  with  regard  to  the  point  I  put 
to  the  last  witness,  as  to  a  man  who  has  been 
pensioned  on  a  medical  certificate  being  obliged, 
after  a  certain  period,  to  report  himself,  so  that 
his  pension  might  be  reconsidered? — Yes;  I 
heard  your  question  and  the  answer  of  the  wit- 
ness. The  matter  had  not  been  brought  before 
me  prominently  before,  but  I  think  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  the  suggestion  that  a  man  that  was 
pensioned  upon  a  supposed  permanent  injury 
should  be  made  to  report  himself  occasionally, 
because  it  is  an  objectionable  thing  to  see  a  man 
who  might  entirely  recover  from  an  injury  which 
appeared  to  be  permanent  still  remaining  in  re- 
ceipt of  that  pension  without  doing  further  duty. 
We  see  these  things  continually  in  railway  ac<a- 
dents,  where  men  think  themselves  damaged  for 
life;  but  when  a  considerable  sum  is  paid  as 
compensation  they  suddenly  become  very  much 
better. 

3283.  From  the  ratepayers'  point  of  view  yon 
are  of  opinion  that  it  woiud  be  very  desirable  to 
have  such  a  power  of  revision,  while  the  man 
himself  would  not  be  injured  ? — I  think  it  is  a 
very  good  suggestion  indeed. 

3284.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  question 
which  was  also  asked  the  last  witness  with  regard 
to  the  alternative  of  throwing  the  whole  charge 
upon  the  rates  instead  of  upon  the  fund? — Yes, 
a  little ;  I  should  not  say  I  have  given  it  any 
minute  or  lei^thened  consideration,  but  the 
opinion  I  have  formed  is  entirely  adverse  to  any- 
thing of  the  sort ;  I  think  that  the  ratepayers  in 
boroughs  would  decidedly  object  to  it ;  that  is  to 
sajr,  that  there  would  be' much  more  objection  to 
it  m  the  shape  of  a  direct  charge  upon  the  borough 
rates  than  there  is  in  the  shape  of  supplementing 
it  by  those  fees ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  quite 
agree  with  the  suggestion  that  the  capital  should 
not  be  reduced ;  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in 
that,  because  it  really  makes  a  charge  upon  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  borough;  they  bear 
their  own  costs ;  in  the  other  case  you  may  work 
your  fund  down  to  nothing,  and  your  successors 
may  be  heavily  charged  for  the  benefits  you  have 
received  from  the  services  of  men  in  the  past. 

3285.  You  would  see  great  advantage  in  lay- 
ing down  a  regulation  that  the  capital  of  the 
superannuation  fund  should  not  be  entrenched 
upon,  and  I  suppose  also  that  a  fixed  portion  of 
the  income  shoidd  be  annually  added  to  it? — ^I 
think  so,  decidedly;  I  think  that  would  be  a 
decided  improvement  upon  the  present  plan. 

3286.  That  would  insure  at  8<nue  period  or 
other  the  ultimate  solvency  of  the  fund  ? — Quite 

•0. 

3287.  Whilst,  at  the  same  time,  you  might 
protect  the  fund  from  growing  to  any  great 
excess  by  giving  a  power,  upon  the  application 
of  tiie  authorities  to  the  Secretary  m  State,  to 
apply  the  penalties  to  the  county  rate  instead  of 
to  the  superannuation  fund  after  the  fund  was 
full  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the  borough  entirely,  of 
course ;  bat,  as  a  coynty  mai2:i8trate  both  of  the 
North  Biding  of  York  and  of  the  southern  divi- 
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Chairman — contioued. 

eion  of  the  county  of  Durham,  I  know  thece  is 
some  ditfierence  in  the  mode  of  acting  under  this 
Act  between  counties  and  boroughs,  but  I  was 
roeaking  expressly  with  regacd  to  boroughs;, 
there  are  some  things  which  cause  probaoly  a 
little  difitereoce  in  dealing  wdth  the  ratepayers  in 
coonlnes  from  dealing  with  the  ratepayeos  in 
boroughs. 

3288.  But,  at  the  same  time,  that  does  not  affect 
the  question  of  keeping  the  capital  untouched  'tr— 
It  does  not  afiect  the  last  point. 

3289.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  yon  wooid 
wish  to  submit  to  the  Committee  ? — There  is  one 
matter  which  I  would  throw  out  as  a  svggesdon. 
I  do  not  know  how  fac  the  Committee  might 
think  it  worth  taking  a  note  of;  it  was  a  su^ 
geation  of  our  superintendent,  who  is  a  Bum 
of  great  experience,  and  who  has  been  in  &e 
force  a  considerable  number  of  years,  that  a  comr 
mutation  system  would,  be  very  advuitageMis  tft 
the  pensioners,  and  also  to  the  fund ;  that  is  to 
My,  giving  a  sum  in  gross,  if  so  desired.^  I  should 
not  like  to  mention  a  figure  ;  that  is  a  thing  you 
would  mark  out.  You  might  say  50  per  cent,  of 
the  annuitnr  calculated  upon  10  years'  purchase. 

3290.  1  on  would  allow  a  man  to  capitalize  his 

Eension  on  learing  the  force? — Yes,  I  would  give 
im  the  option  of  capitalizing  his  pension.  It 
might  be  very  usefid  for  a  man  to  get  300  L  or 
400  /.  to  start  in  bumness-  when  he  left  the  force,, 
and  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  both  parties. 
I  would  not  do  it  otherwise,  but  in  that  case  I 
would  suggest  that  that  might  be  done. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

3291.  You  would  pay  a  man  a  sum.  in  gross, 
instead  of  paying  him  an  annuity  ? — Yes,  calcu- 
lated ui)on  the  regular  life  assurance  pancij^e,  1 
think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  a  man,  and 
also  it  would  be  something  to  look  forward  to, 
that  when  be  had  served  his  time  he  might  come 
into  the  poesession  of  a  sum  of  money  which 
would  enable  him  to  go  into  a  way  of  burauesa 
which  he  could  man^e  well,  although  he  was  not 
fit  for  the  tramp  of  a  policeman. 

3292.  You  suggest  that  that  might  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  fimd  ? — Quite  so ;  it  is  quite 
possible. 

Chairman. 

3293.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  widh 
to  add  to  your  evidence  ?  —  With  regard  to 
changing  from  one  force  to  another,  I  would  add 
that  it  IS  only  upon  continuous  service  that  I 
would  allow  a  man  to  count  the  wh<^  time. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

3294.  You  said  that  you  had  an  officer  trans- 
ferred irom  the  Oldham  force,  and  that  he 
brought  five  years  of  service  with  him  to  count 
Mainst  your  superannuation  fund ;  do  you  think 
that  that  is  a  fair  system  that  yonr  fund  should 
'}>ay  the  superannuatioQ,  when  you  admit  that 
the  superintendent  who  oame  to  you  was  to  count 
five  years  against  your  fund  ? — 1  do  not  object  to 
it  at  all.  We  took  him  with  the  knowledge  that 
be  had  that  service. 

3295.  But  you  had  not  the  benefit  of  his  ser- 
vice ? — We  engaged  him  with  that  knowledge ; 
the  salary  we  gave  him  was  a  matter  of  baigam  ; 
we  knew  that  in  taking  him  we  had  to  take  a 
nan  who  had  five  years'  service  to  eoost,  wid  on 
the  other  hand  we  baire  in  our  borough  parted 


Colonel  Dyott ;Continued. 

with  men,  who  are  now  superintendents  in 
other  districts,  who  paid  to  us  for  ei^t  or  10 
^ears  before  they  went  to  other  places ;  we  saved 
m  their  cases  what  we  lost  in  the  odier.  I  do 
not  think,  as  far  as  <mr  experience  goes,  that  we 
have  lost  anything,  but  that  removes  have  saved 
u«  as  much  as  anything  that  we  have  lost  in. 
taking  men  from  other  forces. 

3296.  If  that  give  and  take  principle  wae 
universal,  it  would  be  as  broad  as  it  is  long? — 
You  cannot  make  it  universaL  I  am  only  ^>eak- 
ing  <^'  our  own  foroe;. 

3297.  B<^  you  wenld  admit  that  it  must  ead 
in  the  probable  bankruptcy  of  the  fund^  if  peib- 
aioners  were  paid  out  of  tut  fnnd  to'  whoch  they 
had  not  contributed? — There  are  two  elements 
to  the  bargain;  a  man  ofiiars  himself,  and  you 
Inquire  into  his  service,  and  you  find  he  has 
served  such  a  time,  and  you  would  say.  No,  it 
will  not  suit  me  to  take  you. 

Mr.  Torr. 

3298.  If  you  took  an  ordinary  policeman,  who 
had  served  a  considerable  time  in  another  force, 
would  you  make  any -allowance  for  the  time  he 
bad  served  ?—If  he  had  been  serving  15  or  20 
years  in  another  force,  I  should  be  unwilling  to 
take  him  unless  he  was  a  very  mucdi  better  maa 
than  I  could  get  without  diat  period  of  servie& 

Colonel  Dyott. 

3299.  Would  you  think  It  would  be  any  ad- 
vantage to  send  some  money  with  the  man*  as- 
well  as  his  service  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  bave 
worked  that  out.  I  think  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  work  it  out.  I  think  tha  safeguard  is 
that  thAre  are  two  to  the  bai^aiu.  I  would  not 
take  a  man  if  it  did  not  suit  my  purpose  to  do 
so ;  if  he  is  a  good  man  I  would  take  him  with 
his  service  ;  if  he  is  not  a  good  man,  I  would  not 
take  him  with  his  service  as  without  it ;  that  is 
my  safeguard. 

Mr.  Torr. 

3300.  In  the  case  of  promotion  you  say  tiiat 
you  would  allow  the  full  time  to  count? — Yes. 

3301.  But  you  would  not  lay  down  that  rule 
for  the  exchange  of  ordinary  policemen  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  is  wise;  although  I  should  not 
strongly  object  if  a  scale  could  be  laid  down.  T 
should  not  myself  object  to  allow  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  time ;  but  I  think  it  is  rather  unde- 
sirable to  do  anything  that  ^ves  the  men  any 
£a«ility  for  changing  from  one  foroe  to  another 
upon  fancy. 

Mr.  ScourJieltL 

3302.  Have  many  of  the  policemen  in.  your 
borough  been  disabled  by  assaults?^ — Yes,  we 
have  had  one  or  two  men  disabled,  not  very 
aerioudy,  to  whom-  we  have  paid  gratuities.  We 
have  only  paid  out  286  i.  altogether  from  our 
fiuid,  including  a  man  who  retired  before  15 
years'  sendee,  to  whom  w«  gave  60  L,  and  a  man 
whose  widow  got  91 L 

3303.  What  is  the  populatioB  <^  Middloa- 
borough? — Fifty-five  thousand. 

3304.  And  how  long  has  the  p<4icQ  foro«  been 
established  there? — 8isce  1858. . 

3305.  What  is  your  (^nion  about  transfarring 
tite  foes  on  hawkers'  and  pedlars'  eertificatea? — 
I  should  have  no  objection  to  tranafezxiag  than, 
nor  do  I  think  the  borough  would }  it  goes  into 
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Mr.  Saom^d—'aoaiaiasiei. 
the  bownigh  find  atpresent,  and -would  atrengtiiea 
thk  fond.  The  feeliDg  of  our  borougli  is,  tint 
anything  which  they  can  do  without  coming 
heavily  apcm  fte  nrtepayere  onght  to  be  ^aae ; 
they  have  treated  the  matter  very  libea»lly,  and 
iheir  view  is  to  strengthen  it  ae  anicih  as  poseiUe 
while  we  have  not  any  pifll  upon  ns. 


Mr.  ScoHT^eld — confioued. 

S806.  Do  yon  think  ti»t  lihere  would  be  any 
danger  of  their  granting  oerfcifioatefl  rather  laxly, 
wUch  is  very  much  ite  be  avoided,  if  ihe  fees 
were  applied  tor  the  benefit  cf  the  sopersmniaikion 
fond?— In  our  case  the  superinteadent  gmto 
thera  all,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  influenoe 
him  in  the  least. 


Mr. 
Wilton, 


sSMay 
1876. 


Mr.  jAitTES  Mabeiott,  caRed  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3307.  You  are  a  member,  I  think,  of  the 
Watch  Committee  at  Coventry  ?~I  am. 

3308.  Have  you  been  for  any  line  upon  that 
committee? — I  have  been  there  practically  for 
the  whole  of  the  la»t  ^  years. 

3309.  You  have  seen  the  growth  and  history 
of  this  superannuation  fund  in  Coventry?— I 
have.  I  was  mayor  of  Coventry  from  1865  to 
1867,  and  during  those  two  years,!  of  course  saw 
a  great  deal  of  it. 

3310.  Your  fund  was  established  in  1848,  I 
believe  ?  —I  believe  it  was. 

3311.  And  the  police  force  was  established  in 
1836  ?— Yes. 

3312.  Therefore  there  was  an  interval  during 
which  the  police  force  existed  before  the  com- 
mencement of  your  superannuation  fund? — Yes. 

3313.  How  many  pensioners  have  you  upon 
the  fund  at  the  present  moment;  can  you  tell  the 
Committee  that?— I  believe  it  to  be  six  pen- 
sioners. 

3314.  Can  you  say  whether  those  pensioners 
are  men  who  were  in  the  force  before  1848,  or 
suhsequently  to  that  time  ?— I  think  I  could  give 
you  the  particulars  with  regard  to  each  of  them. 
The  first  man  is  John  Griffiths ;  his  a  geat  joining 
was  35';  the  date  of  his  joining  the  9th  Decem- 
ber 1836 ;  tiie  date  of  his  lea\-ing  the  9th  May 
1853;  his  age  at  leaving  was  51 ;  16 A  years  was 
the  period  of  his  service ;  his  weekly  wages  at 
the  time  of  leaving  were  16  «.,  and  the  amount  of 
superannuation  per  week,  8«. ;  he  was  an  ordinary 
constable.  The  next  is  James  SiHions;  age  at 
joining,  35 ;  date  of  joining,  14th  June  1839 ; 
date  of  leaving,  9thMarchl857;  age  at  leaving,  S2; 
■number  of  yearsserved,  17-^;  weSdy  wages  attiie 
time  of  leaving  19  «. ;  amount  of  snperannuation 
per  week,  9s. ;  he  also  was  an  ordinary  constable. 
The  next  is  Thomas  Hollick ;  age  at  joining,  30 ; 
^ate  of  joining,  22nd  July  1636;  date  of  leaving, 
20th  October  1857  :  age  at  leaving,  51  ;  number 
of  years  served,  21t^;  wedkly  wages  at  the  time 
of  leaving,  19  «. ;  amount  of  superaasuation  per 
woek,  9  «. ;  be  was  also  an  ordinary  constable. 
The  next  ie  Thomas  Proeser ;  hie  aee  at  joining 
is  not  given  in  my  return;  date  of  j<MBing,  7th 
March  183« ;  date  of  leaving,  14th  April  1862 ; 
his  age  ia  not  given  at  leaving ;  the  nwmber  of 
years  he  served  was  26  ;  his  wages- at  the  time  of 
leaving  were  1 60  /.  per  aimum ;  the  amount  of 
his  Bupenumoation  per  annum  was  93  i.  6  «.  8  <f. ; 
he  was  the  head  constable.  The  next  is  Thomas 
Coltman;  age  at  joining,  33 ;  date  of  joining,  131h 
Jwuary  1839 ;  date  oTleavKig,  25tibi  June  1857  ; 
age  at  leaving,  51 ;  numbw  of  years  of  service, 
18^  i  weekly  wages  at  time  01  leaving,  22«. ; 
amount  of  superannaaticm  per  week,  12  #. ;  he  was 
a  sergeant  in  the  force.  The  next  is  Frederic 
Payne;  ageatjoiBiBg,30  ;dateof  joining,  15(hNo- 

0.94. 


Chairman — continued, 
vember  1844;  date  of  leaving,  17th  August  1865; 
age  at  leaving,  51 ;  ntunber  of  years  served,  SOrr ; 
weekly  wages  ait  time  of  leaving,  25  *. ;  amoant 
of  superannuation  per  week,  14  s.  2  <f.;  he  was  an 
inapeotor.     The  next  is  CSuurlee  Muston ;  af^e  at 
joiiung,  31 ;   date  of  joining,  6th  Jiane  1844 ; 
date  of  leaving,  11th  July  18«8;  age  at  leaving, 
55 ;  number  of  years  served,  24 ;  weekly  wagee 
at  line  of  leaving,  28  «. ;  araotmt  of  Mrperonmut- 
tien  per  w«eic,  14  »,  4  d. ;  he  al«o  waa  an  inspecfcec. 
The  next  is  Samuel  Deeming ;  age  at  joianifg, 
28 ;   date  of  joining.,  29th  May  1836 ;  dote  of 
leaving,  Slst  Decmber  1867;  age  at  leavii«, 
59;    number  of  years    served,  31^^;    weekfy 
wages  attune  of  leaving,  27 1. ;  aanoont  of  snpeiv 
aimuation  per  week,  14 «.  Id. ;  be  also  was  an 
ia^ector.     The  next  is  John  Parker,  age  act 
joining,  28  ;  date  of  joining,  7th  March  18S« ; 
date  of  leaving.  24th  November  1857 ;   age  at 
leaving,  49;    number   of  years  served,  21.^; 
weekly  wages  at  time  of  leaving,  23«,;  amount 
of  euperann«ation  per  week,  ll«.;    he  was  n 
sergeant ;  and  the  last  one  is  John  McDenioortt; 
his  age  at  joining  was  38  ;  date  of  joining,  144i 
Jane  1848;  he  left  on  Ae  7th  December  1873; 
ha  was  63  yean  oM  when  he  left;  be  served 
25t%  years ;  his  wages  upon  leaving  were  40*.; 
and  die  anoouat  of  his  superannwalion  was  16*. ; 
he  was  an  inspector ;  this  man  ako  was  allowed 
a  gratuityfimn  the  borough  fund  of  20 1 

3315.  What  is  the  tottd  uinnbeT  of  pension«rs 
from  the  list  that  you  have  read  ?— Ten. 

3316.  And  of  those  10,  ae  I  gathered,  all  of 
them  were  enUsted  into  the  force  before  the  com- 
■Mttceuent  of  the  fund ;  that  is  to  say,  before 
1848?— Excepting  the  last,  who  joined  upon  like 
14th  June  1848. 

3317.  The  fimd  -was  estabUshed  in  September 
1848,  so  that  all  of  these  men  were  in  the  service, 
and  some  of  them  for  many  years,  before  the 
fuad  was  established,  their  payments  having  been 
onljr  made  during  about  the  last  10  or  15  years  of 
their  service  ? — 1  can  vouch  for  this  stateme«t 
being  accurate. 

3318.  What  Iwidi  to  arrive  at  is  this;  that 
ike  draw  upon  your  ftmd  has  been  quite  excep- 
tional ? — It  has ;  we  are  quite  aware  of  that. 

3319.  Your  fund  has  amounted,  at  present,  to 
what?— In  1874  it  was  348/.  14*.  9d, 

3320.  Whilst  your  income  for  that  year  w«S 
how  much  ?— £,  290.  14*.  1 1  rf. 

3321.  And  your  disbursements?  —  £.265. 
2*.  4rf. 

3382.  So  that  your  inoomo  is  slightiy  in  ad- 
vance of  the  claims  upon  your  fund  ? — Slightly. 

3S23.  Your  fui>d  has  been  ^yearly  deoreann^  ? 
—There  is  no  doubt  that  it  must  be  exhausted  m 
a  v«ry  riiort  time  unless  it  is  supplemented  from 
some  other  source. 

b4  3324.  How 
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Chairman — continued. 

3324.  How  is  it  supplemented;  there  is  a 
stoppage  from  the  men  of  2 J  per  cent.? — Yes. 

3325.  Do  you  contribute  to  the  fund  the  half 
penalties  ?— I  can  give  you  the  particulars.  On 
tlie  29th  September  1673,  the  amount  of  the  fund 
was  323/.  2s.  2d.',  the  total  contributions  by  the 
members  of  the  force  were  72/.  4».  lOd. ;  the 
amount  of  fines  and  penalties  to  the  fund  was 
31/.  11».  7rf. ;  and  the  fees  for  the  execution  of 
warrants  and  the  service  of  sumiponses  were 
151/.  13».  7rf.,  and  the  other  receipts,  which 
would  be  small  sums,  which  would  be  paid  in  in 
sundry  ways  (I  have  not  the  particulars  of  them), 
were  35/.  5«.  \\d. 

3326.  Could  vou  suggest  any  method  which  yon 
ihink  ought  to  be  adopted  for  strengthening  the 
fund  in  your  borough  ? — I  have  never  given  the 
thing  sufficient  thought.  I  have  always  felt  it  was 
a  matter  which  no  one  person  was  able  to  judge 
of;  it  could  only  be  judged  of  by  getting  infor- 
mation from  all  quarters  of  the  country,  and  if  it 
is  found  necessary  to  supplement  it,  of  which  I  do 
not  think  tliere  can  be  the  slightest  doubt,  I  have 
thought  that  in  all  cases  where  offences  had  been 
committed,  and  the  police  were  the  prosecutors, 
the  whole  of  those  penalties  might  go  to  the  fund, 
and  that  the  payments  for  pedlars'  licenses,  and 
the  endorsements  of  them,  might  also  go  to  the 
fund.  I  know  of  no  other  payments  which  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  police  which  could  be  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose. 

3327.  Wishing  to  keep  the  fund  self-support- 
ing, as  I  understand  you  to  do,  would  you  see  any 
objection  to  what  has  been  spoken  to  by  the  last 
two  witnesses,  that  the  capital  should  not  be 
trenched  upon,  but  should  be  steadily  increased 
by  aper-centage  of  the  income  bein^  added  to  it, 
and  that  in  case  of  any  deficiency  durmg  the  years 
which  might  elapse  before  the  capital  became 
self-supporting,  the  expenditure  should  be  made 
up  out  of  the  rates  after  you  had  applied 
all  those  Ainds  ? — So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I 
would  wish  to  see  that  fund  placed  upon  such  a 
basis  that  it  should  be  entirely  free  <n  the  rates. 
I  can  give  you  my  reasons  for  saying  that  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  in  a  borough  like  ours 
where  the  municipal  body  is  changing,  and  where 
an  appeal  has  to  be  made  to  the  constituency  every 
three  years,  the  most  unreasonable  requirements 
are  made  of  the  candidates,  and  amongst  others  it 
is  astounding  to  see  the  length  they  will  go  even 
with  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  superannuation 
of  the  police. 

3328.  Have  you  had  brought  to  your  notice 
any  dissatisfaction  in  the  force  with  regard  to  the 
present  way  in  which  they  are  enabled  to  draw 
superannuation  pensions  under  the  Act  ? — I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  dissatisfaction  in  any  other 
respect  than  this,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  un- 
certainty at  all  about  it ;  that  the  men  ought  to 
know,  just  as  they  know  what  they  receive  per 
week,  that,  as  a  consequence  of  good  conduct,  and 
the  proper  discbarge  of  their  duties,  after  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  they 
shall  be  entitled  to,  and  shall  receive  their  super- 
annuation allowance. 

3329.  I  understand  you  to  say,  as  part  of  that 
idea,  that  there  should  be  a  fixed  service  with  a 
fixed  pension  at  the  end  of  it  ?->Mo8t  un- 
doubtedly. 

3330.  You  think  from  your  knowledge  as  con- 
nected with  the  watch  committee,  that  wat  would 


Chairman — continued. 

be  for  the  efficiency  of  the  force,  and  therefore  for 
the  benefit  of  the  town  ? — ^I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  it. 

3331.  And  you  would  hold  out,  as  an  induce* 
ment  to  remain  in  the  force,  an  absolute  claim  to 
pension  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  have  been  a  large  em- 
ployer of  labour,  and  I  know  that,  if  you  make 
any  bargain  with  a  man,  he  is  always  scrupu- 
lously particular  that  that  bargain  shall  be  per- 
formed to  the  line  and  the  letter.  In  his  view, 
it  is  part  of  his  compensation  for  service  for  a 
certain  number  of  years ;  and  there  should  be  no 
doubt  about  it.  The  ratepayers  outside  ought 
not  to  be  able  to  influence  the  question  in  me 
least. 

3332.  But  that  it  should  be  entirely  independent 
of  the  conduct  of  a  man  during  his  period  of 
service? — Certainly,  I  think  ul  these  things 
should  be  dealt  with  at  the  time  they  arise. 

3333.  You  think  that  the  borough  is  sufficiently 
protected  from  the  misconduct  of  the  police,  from 
the  fact  that  the  chief  constable  would  discharge 
a  man  before  the  completion  of  his  service,  if  Ee 
misconducted  himself? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it 
With  us  the  watch  committee  have  control  over 
such  a  matter  as  that 

3334.  Therefore  it  would  be  only  giving  a 
certainty  that  if  a  man  did  conduct  himself  pro- 
perly when  he  had  done  the  borough  a  certain 
number  of  years'  service,  he  would  be  entitled  to 
retire  from  the  service  upon  a  pension  ? — I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  snould  be  so,  look- 
ing at  it  from  every  stand-point. 

3335.  Have  you  also  formed  an  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  amount  that  should  be  paid,  and  the 
number  of  years'  service  that  it  should  be  paid 
upon? — I  have  my  own  opinion  upon  that  matter, 
and  I  think  myself  that  25  years  is  the  least 
upon  which  a  man  could  expect  to  receive  so 
handsome  a  pension  as  is  given. 

3336.  What  scale  should  that  be  ?— I  consider 
that  a  man  is  entitled  to  two-thirds  of  the  pay 
that  he  is  in  receipt  of  at  the  time  that  he  is 
superannuated,  and  that  is  a  large  pension. 

3337.  How  would  you  deal  with  pensions 
previously  to  25  years'  service  ;  would  you  make 
any  period  of  service  entitle  a  man  to  a  life 
pension  of  less  than  two-thirds  ? — If  there  is  a 
pension  given  at  all,  it  should  be  a  less  pension. 

3338.  Then  should  it  be  left  to  the  present 
system  upon  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a  medical  certificate  for  ill-health  before  a  man 
could  get  a  pension  at  all,  or  should  there  be  a 
period  of  21  years,  at  which  he  should  be  able  to 
claim  half-pay,  rising  to  the  two-thirds  which  70a 
have  suggested  at  25  years  ?— I  think  each  case 
must  be  dealt  with  upon  its  own  merits  ;  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  case  of  men  making  a  claim  to 
leave  before  a  specific  time,  the  circumstances 
would  vary  so  much  that  you  could  scarcely 
legislate  upon  the  point. 

3339.  I  think  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  would  leave  the  B3rstem  to  be  dealt  with  as 
at  present  at  the  discretion  of  the  watch  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  all  pensions  previous  to  25 
years,  but  that  after  25  years  you  would  say  that 
a  man  should  be  entitled  to  claim  a  pension  <^ 
two-thirds  of  his  ])ay  ?~-Ezcept  as  far  as  this  goes, 
that  I  scarcely  think  the  watch  committee  a  right 
and  proper  authority  to  settle  any  point  of  the 
kind  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated 

3340.  But 
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3340.  But  that  deals  with  another  point, 
namely,  the  question  of  the  authority ;  what  have 
you  to  say  upon  that  point  'i — I  think  that  the 
Government  do  so  much  by  way  of  supporting 
the  police  force  throughout  the  country,  and  hold 
themselves  responsible  for  the  peace  and  quietness 
and  good  conduct  of  the  country,  that  it  would 
be  better  that  a  man  should  have  some  court  of 
appeal  open  to  him  if  he  should  feel  himself 
aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  watch  committee. 

I  can  give  the  Committee  one  instance  of  how  the 
present  system  worked  in  Coventry. 

3341.  Did  that  occur  at  a  time  when  you  were 
a  member  of  the  watch  committee  ? — Yes,  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  committee  all  along ;  it  is 
with  regard  to  the  last  case  I  mentioned,  that  of 
the  man  McDermott ;  he  was  ajipointed  upon  the 
14th  of  June  1848,  promoted  to  Serjeant,  25th 
August  1863,  and  promoted  to  inspector  on  the 
31st  December  1867 ;  his  age  at  the  time  of  his 
superannuation  was  63,  and  his  date  of  super- 
annuation was  the  7th  December  1873 ;  he  was 
allowed  from  the  superannuation  fund  16».  a- 
week,  and  20  /.  as  a  gratuity  from  the  borough 
fund.  By  the  Act  of  Parliament  he  would  have 
been  entitled  to  a  pension  at  60  years  of  age, 
having  paid  under  this  Act  of  Parliament,  the 

II  &  12  Vict.  c.  14,  from  the  year  1848;  some  of 
us  considered  he  was  entitled  to  two-thirds  of  his 
pay  of  40«.,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  decision  of  the  watch  committee  was  that 
the  whole  of  the  money  that  he  had  received 
during  the  time  that  he  had  been  in  the  police 
force  should  be  formed  into  a  total,  which  should 
be  divided  by  tlie  number  of  weeks  he  had  been 
in  the  force,  and  whatever  his  average  weekly 
pay  was  proved  to  have  been,  he  should  be 
superannuated  upon  two-thirds  of  that.  Sup- 
posing that  he  had  been  superannuated  strictly 
according  to  the  Act,  I  might  say  the  super- 
annuation fund  would  have  had  to  pay  him  more 
money  than  they  did  pay  him. 

3342.  In  fact,  you  tnink  a  man  ought  to  be 
pensioned  upon  two-thirds  of  the  rate  of  pay 
upon  which  he  leaves  the  force,  and  not  upon  a 
calculation  made  of  the  average  pay  of  his  whole 
term  of  service  ? — I  tiiink  that  is  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  Act. 

3343.  Upon  that  point,  'would  you  follow  the 
present  Act,  and  say  he  must  have  been  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  in  a  particular  rank  before 
he  could  take  a  pension  upon  the  pay  of  that 
rank  ? — That  would  be  a  matter  of  (^tail ;  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would  be  right  for  men  to  be 
promoted  one  day  and  superannuated  the  next, 
or  promoted  one  year  and  superannuated  the 
next;  I  think  it  would  be  a  proper  provision 
that  he  must  have  been  in  that  particular  rank 
of  the  force  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  or  else 
that  he  must  take  the  pay  of  the  post  he  fdled 
prior  to  that. 

Mr.  Torr.  . 

3344.  How  many  years'  service  in  a  particular 
rank  would  you  suggest  as  a  qualification  for 
pension  on  the  pay  of  that  rank  ? — That  is  a 
question  which  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  answer, 
but  I  should  say  something  like  three  years 
would  be  a  proper  term  to  fix. 

Chmrman. 

3345.  That  a  man  most  have  served   in  a 
0.94. 
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fair. 

3346.  If  he  had  been  superannuated  after  2d 
years'  service,  and  had  been  only  one  year  as  a 
Serjeant,  he  could  only  take  superannuation 
upon  the  rank  of  constable  ? — Quite  so ;  I  would 
not  leave  the  door  open  to  promoting  a  man  for 
the  sake  of  giving  him  an  increased  pension  upon 
retirement. 

3347.  I  do  not  think  I  asked  you  whether  you 
would  allow  him  to  count  service  upon  promotion 
to  another  force  ? — I  would,  undoubtedly. 

3348.  Seeing  that  his  coming  into  the  force  is 
for  the  benefit  of  all  parties  ? — For  the  general 
benefit  of  the  country. 

3349.  Would  you  limit  that  to  promotion  from 
one  force  to  another? — No;  I  ao  not  see  if  a 
man  has  conducted  himself  properly,  why  he 
should  not  be  removed  if  there  were  reasons  for 
accepting  him,  and  his  removal  were  agreeable  to 
both  parties;  we  accepted  our  chief  constable 
with  about  19  years'  service  from  Bath,  and  he 
came  tc  us  with  the  half  of  that. 

3350.  You  think  that  he  ought  to  come  with 
the  whole  of  his  service? — 1  do,  if  a  man  has  dis- 
charged his  duties  faithfully. 

335 1 .  I  wished  to  know  whether  a  man  electing 
to  leave  the  force  and  going  into  another,  should 
carry  his  years  of-  service  with  him  ? — I  have 
heard  that  question  put  to  a  witness  this  morn- 
ing ;  and  if  he  is  a  good  and  efficient  officer, 
and  bis  services  are  desirable,  I  do  not  see 
why  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  bis  ser- 
vice. 

3352.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  that  from  the  point  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  force,  dependent  as  it  is  on  the  men  re- 
maining in  the  force  ? — ^I  do  not  see  that  point. 

3353.  Supposing  you  admit  that  the  Keeping 
of  a  man  in  the  force  is  a  good  thing  for  ita 
efficiency,  and  you  allow  a  man  to  count  all  his 
years  for  superannuation  from  one  force  to 
another,  might  not  that  tend  very  much  to  in- 
crease the  rolling-stone  habit  of  the  men  of 
leaving  forces  for  capricious  reasons,  and  going 
into  other  forces  ? — I  cannot  see  that  it  would ; 
I  have  often  thought  that  it  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  us  if  something  of  the  kind  were 
done ;  if  we  could  exchange  men  from  the  borough 
to  the  county,  or  from  Coventry  to  Birmingham, 
or  fsom.  Coventry  to  Leicester. 

3354.  That  would  be  on  promotion,  but  I  mean 
with  regard  to  enlisting  men  into  another  force  ? 
— It  is  entirely  open  to  the  watch  committee  to 
agree  to  it  or  not,  and  if  l>oth  parties  agree  to  it, 
I  think  it  might  be  permitted. 

3355.  You  think  it  might  be  extended  to  all 
cases  of  policemen  changing  their  force  ?-^I  do, 
supposing  the  service  to  have  been  continuous, 
excepting  from  ill  health. 

3356.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any 
hardship  upon  the  ratepayers  in  extending  the 
gratuities  to  children  as  well  as  to  widows  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  proper  thing ;  we  have 
often  wished  we  could  do  so  upon  our  watch 
committee. 

3357.  Do  you  agree  with  the  last  witness  in 
his  opinion  that  a  man  should  be  allowed  to 
capituise  his  pension? — It  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  the  idea  broached. 

3358.  You  have  not  considered  that  question  ? 
S  I  have 
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— Z  have  not ;  I  do  not  see  any  harm  m  that  at 
the  spur  of  die  moment ;  if  a  ican  is  enrtitled  to  a 
certam  payment,  as  he  is  when  he  leaves,  one  does 
not  see  why  he  should  not  dispose  of  that  I 
presume  a  man  could  do  it  in  ordinary  assurance 
offices. 

3359.  Do  you  think  it  wonld  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  borongh  itself  that  he  should  do  so? — I  do 
not  think  so;  the  calculation  mnstbe  upon  the 
average  of  lives,  and  I  do  not  think  the  funds 
would  be  benefited  by  that.  There  might  be  a 
particular  force  which  might  be  benefited,  but  it 
18  a  case  that  would  occur  very  seldom. 

3360.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  would 
like  to  mention  to  the  Coftmiittee  ? — Z  should  like 
to  impress  this  point  upon  the  Committee.  From 
my  experience,  Z  thins  that  the  superannuation 
fund  shonldbe  placed  far  above  the  control,  in  any 
shape  or  form,  of  the  ratepayers. 

3361.  And  after  having  laid  down  this  ihced 
scale,  you  would  give  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  watch  committee  ? — I  think  a  man  is  en- 
titled to  it.  Z  have  given  you  an  instance  of  a 
man  who  has  been  one  of  the  best  men  who  ever 
went  into  the  force;  he  never  had  a  word  of 
complaint  raised  against  him  during  the  whole 
time  that  he  was  there,  and  yet  he  was  not  fairly 
superannuated.  In  that  way  Z  say  that  Z  think 
it  is  a  gross  injustice  to  the  men.  Z  do  not 
think  such  men  as  those  ought  to  be  treated  in 
that  way. 

Colonel  DyHt. 

3362.  You  spoke  of  taking  all  control  from  the 
ratepayers ;  Z  suppose  you  mean  that  the  wateh 
eiMnmittee,  being  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  it  is 
through  the  watch  committee  that  the  ratepayers 
may  have  some  contrtd  now  ? — The  members  of 
the  council  are  elected  by  the  rate^yers. 

3363.  What  jou  stated  was,  that  you  thought 
the  police  should  be  entirely  free  from  any  co»* 
trol  from  the  ratepayers? — If  Z  used  those  words 
Z  withdraw  them ;  Z  did  not  mean  that ;  Z  meotnt 
the  sum  he  should  be  allowed  on  retire* 
ment. 

3364.  That  is  to  say,  that  a  police  officer,  so 
far  ns  regarded  his  cltum  upon  the  snpenuMuation 
fund,  should  be  free  from  the  control  of  the  rate- 
payei-8  ? — Quite  so. 

3365.  You  stated  very  decidedly  that  it  would 

five  increased  satisfaction  if  a  man  coold  claim 
is  pension  as  a  matter  of  right  after  a  certain 
numoer  of  years'  service.  Now  when  a  police- 
men has  really  deserved  hie  pensicm  at  the  hands 
of  the  watch  committee,  have  yon  ever  known 
instances  in  which  he  has  not  obtained  that  pen- 
sion ^\  hen  the  case  has  been  brought  before  the 
watch  committee  by  his  superior  officer  ? — Z  have 
given  you  one  case  where  a  man  was  receiving 
¥>».,  and  was  superannuated  with  16<.;  that|,ia 
my  opinion,  was  a  gross  injustice. 

3366.  That  is  a  question  of  amount;  he  had 
his  pension  granted  to  him^  I  suppose? — Vie  had 
a  pension  of  16 ».  a-week;  in  my  opinion,  thai 
was  not  a  sum  which  Z  tbongfat  ovght  to  have 
been  awarded  to  him. 

Mr.  Torr, 

3S67.  You  think  he  ought  to  have  had  a  pen- 
sion of  26  s.  8  d.  granted  to  him  ?— Yes ;  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that;  he  ought  to  have 
had  it. 


Mr.  2Vrr— contianed. 

3368.  Yia  say  that  if  a  man's  pension  was  to 
be  eapitaffised  on  hie  leaving,  it  shouid  only  be 
done  WjpoH  the  calculation  of  an  actuary,  the  same 
as  any  Hfe  assurance  caleuktion  ?— Z  si^  Z  pw- 
sumed  that  it  wtrald  be  done  upon  that  prin- 
ciple. 

3369.  Without  £»ar  or  favour  upon  an  actoarial 
principle  ? — At  any  rate  it  oug^t  to  be  ;  Z  think 
any  watch  committee  that  did  it  upon  any  odier 
principles  would  be  doing  it  upon  a  principle  upon 
which  they  ought  not  to  do  it,  although  at  the 
same  time  no  doubt  they  would  do  the  best  lliey 
could  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

3370.  Do  you  thiiik  that  the  oost  of  si^Dei- 
anauation  should  be  p«d  by  the  taxpayers 
generally,  w  by  the  ratepayers ;  ahoald  it  be  a 
charge  upon  the  Zmperial  exchequer,  at  upon 
the  local  exchequer,  such  as  the  ratepayers  ? — 1 
feel  myself  scarcely  able  to  say,  because  one  has 
not  the  requisite  general  knowledge  and  ex- 
))erience  of  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  my 
own  opinion  is  that  the  ratepayers  should  have 
as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  it. 

3371.  And  if  the  ehame  was  transferred  now 
from  the  present  source  of  the  funds  to  the  rate- 
payers directly,  do  you  think  that  the  ratepayers 
wonld  refiiee  or  object  to  pay  ? — The  ratepayers 
do  pay  now ;  if  there  is  a  dieficienoy,  the  borough 
fund  has  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

3372.  But  the  ratepayers  have  not  been  called 
upon  in  Coventry  to  make  it  good,'  have  they  ? — 
They  will  be  very  soon  called  upon ;  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  that. 

3373.  Do  you  think  that  the  ratepayers  would 
object  ? — They  have  already  shown  their  feelings 
upon  that  point  at  our  municipal  elections. 

3^74.  Whatisth^r  feeling?— They  ol>jeet  to 
doing  anything  which  wottld  mcur  a  charge  upon 
the  rates. 

3375.  You  think  it  would  be  better,  as  &r  as 
your  own  experience  goes,  to  make  it  a  charge  as 
it  is  now  upon  the  fines,  atiA  so  forth,  whi»  are 
being  received  by  the  police  force? — Z  do;  Z 
think  the  less  a  policeman  receives  in  the  »kape 
of  a  fee,  or  has  to  do  with  money  at  all,  other 
than  the  money  paid  him  in  the  way  of  wages, 
the  better. 

3376.  Suppose  you  did  not  deduct  this  2J  per 
cent.,  do  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  get  men 
for  less  wages  than  you  are  now  paying? — No; 
Z  do  not  think  you  would ;  the  men  would  be 
quite  content  if  the  pension  were  certain  at  the 
end  of  their  term  of  service. 

Mr.  Torr. 

3377.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  date  at 
which  your  fund  was  at  its  maximum  ? — Z  can- 
not ;  I  did  not  think  Z  should  be  asked  that ;  Z 
thought  the  Government  would  have  all  that  in- 
formation before  them. 

3378.  You  stated  that  for  some  years  past  the 
fund  had  been  reducing.  Z  wish  to  know  if  you 
have  the  particulars  with  you  ? — Z  have  not. 

Mr.  Seorrfitld. 

3379.  ZZave  any   of  the  poliee  in   Covmitry 

been 
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Mr.  Scourfield — continued, 
been  disabled  within  your  recollection  by  injuries 
received  in  the  perFormance  of  their  duty  ? — Not 
permanently  disabled ;  we  had  one  man  who  was 
disabled  for  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  but 
he  was  a  young  man,  and  he  recovered  and  went 
on  in  the  force  for  a  considerable  time  ;  he  is  now 
superintendent  of  .police  at  Macclesfield,  I 
think. 

3380.  Do  you  pay  him  anything  now  ? — No ; 
he  left  our  service,  and  got  that  appointment ;  he 
was  a  detective  with  us.     Whether  it  was  Mac- 


Mr. 


38  May 
>875. 


Mr.  Scourfield — continued. 

clesfield  or  Congleton  that  he  went  to,  I  do  not  J.  Marriott. 
know. 

338].  With  regard  to  continuous  service 
between  different  forces,  do  you  think  that  the 
ratepayers  would  be  satisfied  with  having  to  pay 
part  of  a  gratuity  due  to  a  man  who  had  leU 
another  force,  and  come  to  them?— I  have  not 
a  very  high  opinion  of  the  ratepayers  paying 
anything  that  they  can  possibly  avoid ;  conse- 
quently they  would  not  pay  that  cheerfully. 
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MINUTES  OF  ETIDEXCE  TAKEN  BEFOBE  THE 


Tuesday,  \st  June  1875. 


HEMBEB3   PBESENT : 


Mr.  Biddulph. 

Mr.  Fairfax  Cartwright. 

Mr.  Cotea. 

Mr.  Cowper. 

Colonel  Dyott. 


Mr.  Grantham. 

Mr.  Leeman. 

Mr.  Scourfield. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson. 

Mr.  Torr. 


Sib  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON,  Baet.,  in  the  Chaib. 


Major  John  James  Gbeig,  c.b.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Major 
Qreig,  c.b. 

1  June  1875. 


Chairman, 

3382.  YotJ  are  Chief  Constable  of  Liverpool, 
I  believe  ? — I  am. 

3383.  The  strength  of  your  force  is,  I  believe, 
about  1,000  men  '. — The  strength  of  our  force  is 
1,100  men,  and  the  other  day  a  resolution  of  the 
watch  committee  directed  that  the  force  should 
be  increased  to  1,200. 

3384.  What  contribution  do  the  men  them- 
selves pay  to  the  fund? — From  2i  to  3 J  per 
cent. 

3385.  Is  that  contribution  made  under  a  local 
Act? — Yes,  under  a  local  Act. 

3386.  Do  you  mean  that  they  pay,  according 
to  the  ranks,  a  different  percentage? — Yes,  the 
lowest  constable  pays  2^  per  cent. ;  I  pay  3J 
per  cent. 

3387.  What  amount  of  contributions  accrues  to 
the  fund  from  that  source  ? — I  see  from  a  paper 
before  me  which  I  have  prepared,  that  the  con- 
tributions from  that  source,  namely,  deduc- 
tions from  pay,  amount  to  591  /.  There  are 
two  accounts;  to  No.  1  account,  591/.,  and 
1,759/.  13».  6d.  to  No.  2  account. 

3388.  How  are  those  two  accounts  constituted  ? 
— The  gentlemen  who  formed  the  fund  and 
prepared  the  Act,  found  great  diflBculty  in 
originating  and  framing  what  they  submitted  to 
Parliament,  because  of  the  great  variety  of  age 
of  the  constables. 

3389.  Was  that  a  result  of  the  fund  being 
created  subsequently  to  the  creation  of  the 
force  ? — Yes,  the  force  was  created 'in  1836,  and 
in  1854  the  Local  Superannuation  Act  passed. 
All  those  constables  who  wei  e  on  the  force  before 
1854,  belong  to  what  is  called  No.  1  account, 
and  an  they  were  then  the  only  men  in  the 
force,  so  now  they  are  the  oldest ;  No.  2  account 
comprises  constables  who  joined  the  force  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  the  Act  provided  that 
No.  1  account  should  receive  two-thirds  of  all  the 
accruings  for  superannuation,  and  that  No.  2 
account  should  receive  one-third. 

3390.  That  is  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  all 
the  penalties  which  are  taken  by  the  police  as 
informers,  go  to  No.  1  account  ? — Very  little 
arises  from  informations. 

3391.  Will  you  kindly  read  the  heads  of  con- 
tributions to  the  fund  ? — Deductions  from  pay,  I 
have  spoken  of  already ;  fines  on  constables  and 


Chairman — continued. 

constables'  fees  for  the  service  of  summonses,  and 
so  on ;  magistrates'  penalties  for  assaults  on  the 

Silice,  and  so  on;  and  the  Mersey  Dock  and 
arbour  Board.  That  is  a  peculiar  item.  The 
Mersey  Uock  and  Harbour  Board  obtained  powers 
to  charge  rents  for  goods  deposited  upon  the 
dock  quays  in  place  of  legal  penalties  inflicted 
for  goods  overtime,  and  this  allowance  is  in  lieu 
of  the  portion  of  such  penalties,  and  is  a  yearly  pay- 
ment amounting  to466  /.to No.  1  account,  and 233/. 
to  No.  2  account,  showing  the  two-thirds,  and  the 
one-third.  The  sale  of  police  clothing,  sales  of 
unclaimed  property,  unclaimed  wages  and  sala- 
ries, and  interest  on  capital ;  those  form  the  totaL 

3392.  All  those  sources  of  revenue,  I  presume, 
are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way ;  two-thirds  are 
applied  to  No.  1  account,  and  one-third  to  No. 
2  account?  —Except  the  interest  on  capital ;  each 
fund  gets  the  interest  of  its  own  capitaL 

3393.  The  capital  accounts  are  kept  separate  also, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes,  and  also  the  deductions  from 
pay  are  separate.  What  the  constables  who  belong 
to  No.  1  account  contribute  goes  to  No.  1,  and 
what  the  constables  who  belong  to  No.  2  con- 
tribute goes  to  No.  2. 

3394.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  number 
of  men  of  the  force  who  belong  to  each  of  those 
separate  funds  ? — All  the  force  are  in  No.  2,  ex- 
cept 68  men  receiving  addition  to  pay,  and  76 
not  yet  of  age  to  come  on ;  total  144. 

3395.  What  is  the  total  income  derived  from 
both  funds  ? — The  total  income  derived  from  No. 
1  fund  is  2,876  /.,  and  the  total  from  No.  2  fund 
4,256  /. 

3396.  Making  a  total  of  7,132  /.  as  the  total 
receipts  of  the  year  ? — Yes. 

3397.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  expendi- 
ture during  last  year  ? — The  total  amount  of  ex- 

ftenditure  from  No.  1  fund  was  4,590  /.,  and  538  L 
torn  No.  2, 

3398.  Makmg  a  total  of  5,128  /.  P—Yea. 

3399.  Then  I  see  that  the  expenditure  of  No. 
1  account  is  very  much  in  excess  of  the  receipts  ? 
— Yes ;  the  No.  1  fund  applies  to  the  men  who  have 
served  long,  and  some  of  whom  were,  six  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  entitled  to  ask  or  require 
superannuation.  The  force  was  constituted  in 
1836,  and  the  Act  was  passed  in  1854,  making  s 
difierence  of  18  years,  and  there  were  no  pen- 
sioners 
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Chairman — continued. 

sioners  except  those  hurt  upon  duty,  or  entirely 
worn  out.  Thej  were  not  pensioned  until  six 
years  had  expired,  because  the  Act  rules  that  no 
constable  shall  be  superannuated  under  15  years' 
service.  The  authorities  said  practically  to  the 
constables,  We  cannot  give  you  18  years'  service, 
because  that  would  put  you  upon  immediate 
superannuation,  but  we  will  allow  those  18  years 
to  count  as  half-time ;  so  that  those  18  years 
counted  to  all  the  old  constables  as  nine  only  instead 
of  18. 

3400.  They  counted,  in  fact,  as  if  the  constables 
bad  been  promoted  to  another  force  under  the 
Act  ? — They  were  allowed  the  nine  years ;  then 
as  15  years  was  the  shortest  period  for  pension, 
they  had  to  serve  six  years  more  before  they 
could  make  15. 

3401.  At  present,  you  say,  you  keep  your  two 
funds  distinct  ? — We  do. 

3402.  You  cannot  tell  me,  unfortunately,  the 
number  of  men  who  are  chargeable  to  each  fund  ? 
— All  theibrce  are  in  No.  2,  except  (58  men  re- 
ceiving addition  to  pay  and  76  not  yet  of  age  to 
come  on ;  total  144. 

3403.  The  amount  of  the  receipts  of  No.  1 
fund  is  2,876  /.  with  a  capital  of  about  21,000  /.  and 
an  expenditure  of  4,590  /.  ? — I  find  that  the  de- 
ficiency began  first  in  the  year  1867  when  so  many 
senior  superintendents  and  constables  had  been 
pensioned  off.  At  this  moment  the  deficiency 
has  run  up  to  1,714  /.,  but  that  fund  has  a  capital 
of  19,367  /.  Whilst  No.  1  goes  down  No.  2  rises; 
whilst  No.  1  shows  a  tieficiency  of  1,714/.  No.  2 
shows  an  increase  for  that  very  year  of  3,718  /. 

3404.  Then  can  you  tell  me  how  many  men 
there  are  still  left  upon  the  force  who  would  be 
liable  to  fall  upon  the  pensions  which  would  have 
to  be  met  out  of  the  19,000  Z.?~-There  are  68 
men  receiving  extra  pay  at  this  moment ;  I  am 
one  of  them ;  and  76  not  yet  of  age  to  come  on, 
making  a  total  of  144. 

3405.  That  is  to  say,  68  men  who  were  in  the 
force  before  No.  2  fund  be$;an  ? — Yes,  we  get 
additional  pay  for  extra  length  of  service ;  there 
is  a  clause  in  the  Act  which  says,  that  when  a 
constable  is  ripe  for  superannuation,  if  he  says, 
"  I  am  willing  to  continue  my  services,"  the  watch 
committee  ascertain  whether  he  is  able  to  do  so, 
and  if  they  think  he  is  able  and  willing,  he  gets 
an  increase  to  his  pay,  but  it  is  paid  out  of  the 
superannuation  fund.  My  own  opinion  is  against 
its  being  paid  out  of  the  superannuation  fund. 
A  constable  gets  20  per  cent,  to  begin  with  in 
addition  to  his  pay  out  of  the  superannuation 
fund;  it  runs  downtol?  per  cent.,  10  per  cent,  and 
so  on ;  I  get  7  i  per  cent. ;  the  higher  the  rank 
the  less  additional  pay  you  get 

3406.  There  are  68  men,  as  I  understand  you, 
in  the  force  who  fcre  at  present  taking  extra  pay 
out  of  that  fund  ? — There  are. 

3407.  Does  that  include  the  nHirober  of  pen- 
sioners on  the  fund  ? — No,  it  does  it  not. 

3408.  What  niunber  are*tbere  on  the  fund  ? — 
Ninety-four ;  68  constables  receive  additional  pay; 
76  are  not  of  age  yet ;  these  are  the  entire  of 
No.  1 ;  total  238. 

3409.  There  are  94  men  already  upon  the 
fund,  and  68  men  who  eventually  will  have 
pensions  out  of  that  fund?— Yes,  that  is  so;  I 

tind  in  my  return  that  the  amount  paid  to  those  pen- 
sioners is  3,6392.,  and  the  additional'pay  is  l,116iL 

3410.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  capital  of 
the  fund,  with  the  annual  increment  which  accrues 

0.94. 


Chairman — continued. 

to  it,  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  present  pensions, 
and  the  future  claims  which  those  68  men  may 
make  upon  it? — My  own  idea  is,  that  in  10 
years  the  capital  account  of  No.  1  will  be  ex- 
hausted. 

3411.  Therefore  that  fund  is  not  in  a  solvent 
condition  ? — No,  it  is  not ;  it  has  been  very  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  members  of  the  watch 
committee,  and  by  the  members  of  the  force 
themselves,  that  if  those  two  funds  were  amalga- 
mated, the  fund  would  be  solvent. 

3412.  To  lead  up  to  that,  I  wish  to  ask  you 
with  regard  to  the  No.  2  fund ;  at  present  its 
receipts  are  very  much  in  excess  of  its  expendi- 
ture, are  they  not  ^ — They  are. 

3413.  That  fund  was  begun  in  1854, 1  believe? 
— It  was. 

3414.  Consequently  it  has  had  20  years'  draw 
upon  it  at  present ;  do  you  think  it  has  got  the 
full  draw  that  will  come  upon  it  in  the  shape  of 
pensions  from  the  men  that  are  subscribing  to 
It?— No. 

3415.  That  is  what  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to ;  at  present  No.  2  fund  is  a  solvent  fund, 
because  I  imagine  the  number  of  pensions  upon 
it  ib  small  in  comparison  to  the  force  that  sub- 
scribes to  it  ? — Quite  so. 

3416.  That  fund  has  only  been  in  existence  20 
years,  but  when  it  has  been  in  existence  a  longer 
time  than  that,  then,  I  suppose,  a  larger  number 
of  pensioners  will  come  upon  it  ? — Yes,  when  30 
years  have  been  completed,  because  there  are  no 
men  taken  on  the  force  under  22  years  of  age 
as  a  rule,  and  that  would  bring  them  to  52  years 
of  age ;  no  person  could  be  pensioned  from  either 
one  fund  or  the  other  under  the  age  of  52,  unless 
worn  out  or  hurt  upon  duty. 

3417.  Then  you  think  the  fund  No.  2  will 
continue  increasing  its  capital  account  until  it 
has  arrived  at  30  years  of  existence  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

3418.  Do  you  think  that  by  that  time  a  capital 
account  will  have  been  created  sufficiently  large 
to  meet  any  future  strain  that  may  be  thrown 
upon  it  from  that  part  of  the  force? — I  am  ofrdd 
I  am  not  actuary  enough  to  say  that ;  but  when 
30  years  have  expired,  there  will  be  a  number  of 
men  come  upon  the  No.  2  fund ;  but  No.  1  fund 
is  peculiarly  placed ;  it  will  go  on  and  get  worse 
and  worse  till  it  gets  to  a  certain  point.  No.  1 
fund  pays  nothing  but  old  men,  and  those  old  men 
must  die,  but  as  fong  as  one  man  is  living  that 
fund  ^ets  two  thirds  of  the  income,  and  will  there- 
fore nse  again  from  great  poverty  to  solvency, 
and  when  there  is  no  man  left  tiien  what  has  been 
accruing  upon  No.  1  fund  would  be  handed  over 
to  No.  2. 

3419.  That  was  why  I  asked  you  whether  you 
thought  the  existing  and  future  pensioners  would 
swallow  up  the  No.  1  fund  in  its  present  condition^ 
because  at  present,  as  I  understand,  notwith- 
standing it  receives  two- thirds  of  the  increment 
toincome  from  different  sources,  still  it  is  a  steadily 
diminishing  fund  ? — I  should  think  it  would  have 
been  completely  applied  in  10  or  12  years  from 
the  present  time. 

3420.  Then  coming  to  No.  2  fund,  which  has 
been  only  in  existence  20  years,  instead  of  40 
years,  as  the  other  one  has,  that  is  now  solvent, 
but  would  that  be  in  a  state  of  solvency  at  the 
end  of  40  years,  which  will  place  it  in  the  same 
position  with  regajrd  to  ^e  as  No.  1  ? — I  should 
nardly  like  to  answer  that  question;  but  with 

s  3  regard 


Major 
Grciif,  c.B. 

1  June  1875. 
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Major  C/tatrmaR— oontiB;:«d. 

•jr«^,c.B.    regard  both  to  No.  1  and  No.  2,  it  is  only  one 
J  ""^'ff^      Act  of  Parliament. 
1  Jonei»^6.      3421.  You  have  had  a  fund  in  exiatenoe  ibr 
40  years,  which  has  had  a  certain  iacremeat  of 
Income,  which  is  at  present  bankrupt? — It  is  in 
a  bad  condition. 

3422.  A  fund  which  is  drawing  upon  its  capital 
yearly  is  in  my  opinion  bankrupt ;  to  a  certain 
extent  unquesti<»uu>ly  it  is.  It  is  only  a  que»< 
tion  of  time  how  soon  it  will  become  absolutely 
bankrupt.  Now  you  have  a  second  fund  which 
you  say  is  solvent.  I  want  to  know  whether  you 
say  it  IS  in  such  a  satisfactory  condition  that  it 
will  remain  so  ? — The  income  can  be  calculated 
to  a  nicety  almost ;  but  by  any  untoward  acci- 
dent, such  as  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  upon  the 
river,  with  the  river  police,  or  any  fire  causing 
death,  a  great  strain  might  be  put  «pon  that 
fund.  However,  in  the  general  course  of  things 
I  think  it  would  remain  solvent. 

3423.  Do  you  think  when  40  years  have 
elapsed,  when  it  would  be  in  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  age  as  ^ocr  No.  1  fund  is,  and 
when  the  number  of  pensioners  have  increased  as 
they  have  in  the  case  o(  No.  1,  that  it  will  still 
be  in  that  condition  of  solvency  ? — It  requires  a 
good  deal  of  calculation  to  say  ;  it  is  a  question 
rather  for  an  actuary  thnn  for  myself,  with  great 
submission,  but  I  think  it  will. 

3424.  Then  believing  it  will,  do  you  think  it 
is  necessary  to  strengthen  that  fund  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  from  other  sources  of  income? — 
No. 

3425.  As  long  as  it  continued  solvent,  you 
would  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  to  the  in- 
come of  No.  2  ? — I  would  not. 

3426.  But  with  regard  to  No.  1,  you  would 
add  to  it,  because  you  expect  that  at  the  end  of 
10  years  it  will  be  unable  to  meet  the  claims  upon 
it?— Yfs,  I  would. 

3427.  You  stated  that  the  men  bad  a  feeling 
that  the  funds  No.  1  and  No.  2  should  be 
amalgamated  ?  —  It  has  been  mentioned  in 
general  conversation;  in  fact,  the  trustees 
nave  passed  a  resolution  reccNnmendiag  it.  I  have 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  :  "  At  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Police  Superannuation  Fund  held 
on  Friday  the  21st  day  of  May  1875.  Richard 
Fell  Steble,  Esq.,  Mayor,  in  the  chair,~-ReeolTed, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  it  is  desirable 
the  superannuation  fund  accounts  Nos.  1  and  2 
should  be  amalgamated  without  prejudice  to 
the  present  or  prospective  claims  on  either 
fund." 

3428.  Yon  think  there  would  be  no  prejudice 
to  the  No.  2  Fund  if  that  amalgamation  took 
place  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  that  No.  2  would  be 
as  glad  to  receive  it,  as  No.  1  would  be  to  go 
to  it. 

3429.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  «ay  that  the 
service  of  summonses  were  part  of  your  supply  ? 
— Yes. 

3430.  And  that  you  did  oot  derive  much  from 
the  half  penalties?— No,  very  little. 

3431.  In  strengthening  No.  1  Fuad,  would 
you  propose  to  strengthen  it  by  wty  increase  of 
those  han  penalties,  or  in  what  manner? — Look- 
ing to  the  soujtees  from  which  the  iooome  is 
derived,  I  do  not  know  which  I  would  increase, 
l^e  deductions  from  pay  J  would  not  like  to  in- 
crease, because  the  men  would  not  like  it ;  the 
fines  upon  constables  depend  upon  conduct ;  the 
constables'  fees  amount  to  very  little ;  the  magis- 
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trates'  penalties  I  cannot  affect ;  di«  Mersey  Docks 
«»d  Harbour  Board  oontribution  r«main«  for  ever 
the  same .:  the  sale  of  police  clothing  I  could  not 
increase ;  I  do  not  know  from  what  source  I 
could  increase  it. 

3432.  Under  the  Act  for  drunkenness  certain 
half  peaaities  go  to  the  police  if  they  are  in- 
formers ?  —  That  is  very  seldom  aj>plied ;  the 
magistrates  do  not  encourage  that  the  constables 
should  receive  any  portion  of  penalties  under  the 
Licensing  Act. 

3433.  The  magifitrates  in  Liverpool  do  not  pass 
to  the  superauBuaticHi  fund  the  half  penalties 
which  tiiey  have  the  discretion  of  passing  under 
these  different  Acts  ? — Not  for  drunkenness  ;  the 
mi^^strates  want  to  keep  the  police  exceedingly 
clear  from  having  any  interest  in  the  coounittaXt 
or  apprehensions  for  drunkenness. 

3434.  Do  you  agree  in  the  feeling  that  those 
fines  should  not  be  passed  to  the  superannuation 
fund  ? — I  would  prefer  that  the  police  should  be 
quite  clear  of  them ;  I  should  mention  that  there 
are  certain  payments  made  out  of  the  super- 
annuation fund  which  press  heavily  upon  it. 
For  instance,  additional  pay  which,  although 
it  was  not  perhaps  contemplated  at  the  for- 
mation of  the  fund,  is  an  inducement  to  con- 
stables to  remain  in  the  force  so  that  they  should 
not  make  a  rush  upon  the  pension.  The  widows 
again  are  a  very  large  item.  Since  the  fund 
commenced,  a  sum  of  6,694  /.  has  been  paid  to 
widows. 

3435.  In  the  form  of  gratuities  ? — In  tbe  form 
of  what  is  termed  a  compassionate  allowance. 

3436.  Is  thnt  a  gratuity  of  a  given  sum  or  a 
sum  to  be  paid  for  a  certsiin  time  ? — Lt  may  be  so 
much  per  week,  and  it  may  be  a  lump  sum,  as  it 
is  called  ;  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  ia  the  case 
of  firemen,  who  are  policemen,  being  killed  at  a 
fire,  the  pensions  to  their  widows  should  be 
charged  to  the  fire  rate,  and  if  killed  otherwise 
on  duty,  that  they  should  be  charged  to  the 
borough  fund  and  not  to  the  superannuation  fund, 
because  it  is  a  very  large  figure ;  the  watch 
committee  found  that  the  payments  were  very 
considerable  upon  that  paper ;  I  produce  a  later 
paper,  upon  which  you  will  find  they  are  very 
much  reduced.  {The  same  toot  banded  to  the 
Committee.) 

3437.  This  is  the  year  1875  ?— Yes. 

3438.  This  paper  does  not  state  the  length  of 
time  for  which  the  pension  was  granted  ? — ^No,  it 
doe*  not. 

3489.  Is  it  renewed  aniuiaUy  ? — The  com- 
mittee sit  twice  a  year  and  determine  the  matter; 
ihej  ask  several  questions,  what  are  the  circum- 
stances of  themselves  and  of  their  families,  and 
so  on,  and  then,  if  it  is  thought  right,  they 
renew  the  pension;  they  either  give  a  lump 
sum  or  continue  it  at  10 «.  or  12*.,  and  down, 
to  8  «.  per  week  or  less. 

3440.  There  is  ao  fixed  scale,  as  I  understand? 
— None  whatever.     • 

3441.  But  it  is  left  in  the  discretion  of  the 
watch  committee  to  deal  with  those  gratuities  ? 
— Entirelv. 

3442.  And  yon  would  suggest  that  that  cbai^, 
which  is  now  a  charge  upon  the  superannuation 
fund,  should  be  placed  upon  the  borough  rate  ? — 
Yes,  when  the  mea  are  killed  or  injiured  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty. 

.    3443.  Is  there  any  other  way  in  which  you 
would  sapplement  the  income;  would  jou  sup- 
plement 
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plement  the  income  by  fees  for  pedlara'  licenses, 
as  has  been  suggested  ?  — For  a  pedlars'  license 
the  charge  is  &*,,!  think,  and  I  think  it  wonld 
be  well  to  appropriate  it  to  the  fund,  bat  it  would 
amount  to  little. 

3444.  That  would  be  a  service  by  the  police 
which  mi>:ht  fiiirly  be  placed  to  the  account  of 
the  superannnation  fund  in  your  opinion? — I 
think  so. 

3445.  These  are  the  only  sources  which  yon  at 
present  see  by  which  you  could  increase  the 
income  of  the  fund  ? — I  can  see  no  other. 

3446.  Have  yon  any  suggestion  to  make  to  the 
Committee  to  ensure,  after  these  inerements 
have  been  added,  that  the  income  should  be  still 
satisfactory  ? — No. 

3447.  Has  there  been  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion at  all  the  question  whether  by  forbidding 
any  drain  from  capital  account,  and  by  adding  a 
pcr-centage  from  income  annually  to  that  account, 
yon  would  gradually  bring  it  into  a  position  in 
which  it  might  be  self-supporting,  whilst 
supplementing  any  deficiency  for  the  annual  ex- 
penditure ou*  of  the  rates,  so  that  the  capital 
account  should  never  be  trenched  upon? — I 
should  rejoice  to  see  that. 

3448.  You  have  never  thought  of  that  mode  of 
dealing    with    the   fund?— But    I  think  of  it 

BOW. 

3449.  With  regard  to  the  force  itself,  are  the 
men,  in  your  opinion,  from  what  you  know  of 
the  force  under  you,  catiefied  with  the  existing 
state  of  pensions  ? — They  are  not. 

3450.  Is  there  much  dissatisfaction  in  the 
force  ? — No,  they  never  do  show  dissatisfaction. 
I  am  quite  justified  in  saying  that  I  have  never 
seen  dissati^action  in  any  shape ;  but  in  speak- 
ing of  it,  the  men  object  to  the  age  qualifica- 
tion. 

3451.  Are  you  aware  wba*  the  men  would 
suggest  as  an  alteration  of  the  present  system  ? 
— ^«  men  are  at  present  pensioned  on  their 
average  pay.  I  think  [  could  best  show  their  case 
by  taking  the  case  of  two  inspectors,  who  were 
brought  before  the  wsftch  committee  the  other 
day.  One  joined  in  October  1839  at  the  age  of 
22.  When  he  was  auperaanuated  he  was  58 ; 
he  reached  a  pay  of  120/.  per  annum.  His  average 
pay  during  his  whole  service  is  30  «.  3  d.  per 
week  ;  he  gets  two  thirds  of  that,  which  comes 
to  20 8.  2d.  I  would  ask  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  fact  that  this  inspector  joins  in 
1839,  while  another  inspector  joins  in  1854  at 
the  age  of  31,  having  served  21  years;  they  are 
both  superannuated  on  the  same  day,  and  the 
man  who  served  35  years  gets  4  d,  a-week  more 
than  the  man  who  served  21  years.  The  reason 
of  that  is  that  an  average  is  struck  of  the 
whole  pay  received,  and  that  the  oflScers  com- 
plain of  very  much  indeed.  The  one  man  en- 
tered the  service  very  early  at  16  s.  a-wcek,  and 
he  is  borne  down  by  that  low  rate  of  pay,  which 
tells  against  him  when  the  average  is  being 
strdck.  If  that  man  had  joined  six  years,  or 
eight  years,  or  ten  years  afterwards,  he  would 
have  had  a  higher  luite  of  pension,  because  the 
average  rate  of  this  pay  would  have  been 
greater. 

3452.  Is  the  calculation  upon  the  average  of 
lay  followed  in  all  cases  ? — Yes,  in  all  cases  it  is 

id  down  by  the  Act 

3453.  And  the  men  complain  tFiat  instead  of 
taking  the  pay  upon  the  rank  they  are  in,  after 
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a  certain  service  they  have  all  their  pay  in  their 
various  ranks  '  put  together,  and  divided  by  the 
term  of  service  ? — Quite  so ;  the  men  think  that  it 
would  be  fair  if  the  average  was  struck  for  the 
last  10  years  of  their  service.  They  would,  of 
course,  still  more  like  two-thirds  of  actual  pay ; 
but  a  man  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks  into  a 
higher  position  finds  himself  with  that  16 ».  and 
18  5.  affecting  his  pension  very  much  indeed. 
Then  another  thing  is,  that  if  two  men  join  to- 
day, one  being  22  and  the  other  32  years  of  age, 
the  32  years'  man  has  the  advantage  as  long  as 
he  is  in  the  service  of  ten  years  over  the  man 
who  joined  at  22  years  of  age. 

3454.  That  ns  to  say,  he  arrives  at  the  age  of 
52  sooner?— Yes,  and  he  arrives  at  the  addi- 
tional pay  sooner;  while  the  younger  man  con- 
tinues to  pay  to  the  superannuation  fund  ten 
years  longer.  The  older  man  comes  10  years 
sooner  on  to  the  superannuation  fund  than  the  22 
years'  man  does. 

3455.  And  remaining  a  longer  time  at  the 
lower  rate  of  wage  affects  the  younger  man  in  the 
amount  of  his  superannuation? — Yes,  when  there 
is  a  calculation  made  upon  the  average  pay.  The 
men  think  that  if  there  is  an  addition  made  to  the 
pay  it  ought  to  be  calculated  by  service,  and  not 
merely  by  age. 

3456.  The  men  woutd  rather  have  a  fixed  term 
of  service,  after  which  they  might  claim  a  pen- 
sion, than  the  present  system  ? — Yes,  they  do  not 
ask  to  be  pensioned  till  they  have  reached  the 
age  of  52,  but  they  think  they  should  receive  the 
addition  to  the  pay  which  I  have  spoken  of  for 
actual  service,  not  because  they  are  52  years  of 
age. 

3457.  Would  you  still  preserve  that  system  in 
your  force,  of  additions  to  pay  being  taken  into 
account  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  should  not  charge  it  to 
the  superannuation  fund. 

3458.  You  think" it  should  be  treated  as  pay, 
and  not  be  chargeable  to  the  superannuation  fund  ? 
— That  it  should  be  treated  as  pay.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  retaining  men  who  would  otherwise 
go  or  claim  their  pension. 

3459.  What  scale  of  salary  do  you  think  the 
men  suggest  as  nn  amendment  in  your  force  ? — I 
think  the  rate  of  pension  that  we  give  is  satis- 
factory, subject  to  the  considerations  I  have 
named. 

3460.  What  is  the  rate  that  you  give  at  pre- 
sent?— From  5  to  10  years'  service  a  man  gets  20 
days'  pay  for  every  year  he  has  served;  from  10 
years  to  15,  one-fourth  to  three-eighths  of  the 
average  pay;  from  15  years  to  20  years,  three- 
eighths  to  one-haK  ;  over  20  years,  one-half  to  two- 
thirds,  and  beyond  that  it  does  not  go;  it  takes 
no  notice  of  30  years.  The  committee,  with  very 
rare  exceptions  indeed,  give  the  full  amount. 
There  is  an  average  struck,  for  instance,  from 
half  to  two-thirds ;  the  half  is  so-and-so,  and  the 
two-thirds  so-and-so.  The  figures  are  submitted 
to  the  committee,  and  they  say  the  man  claiming 
has  been  a  well-conducted  man,  witli  long  ser- 
vice ;  we  will  give  him  every  halfpenny  we  eta ; 
but,  in  a  very  few  instances,  where  a  man's  con- 
duct has  not  been  satisfactory,  they  may  give  him 
the  lowest  sum,  which  they  very  rarely  do,  or 
they  may  go  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest. 

3461.  Do  you  think  that  scale  wonld  be  satis- 
factory to  the  force  with  the  simple  alteration  on 
the  question  of  pensions,  of  doing  away  with  the 
fixed  age,  and  giving  a  fixed  period  of  service  ? — 
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retg,  c.b.    rpj^^  ^^^  think  that  their  pensions  should  be  cal- 
1  Jane  1875.  culated  according  to  their  service.  • 

3462.  Would  you  let  a  man  calculate  his  pen- 
sion upon  the  rate  of  pay  of  the  rank  he  is  m  at 
the  time  he  comes  up  for  pension  ? — That  would 
be  an  enormous  boon. 

3463.  As  I  understand  in  forces  where  they 
do  not  take  that  average,  they  give  a  pension 
upon  the  actual  pay  of  the  present  rank  of  the 
man,  supposing  he  has  been  seven  years  in  that 
rank  ? — That  would  make  a  very  great  difference 
to  our  force. 

3464.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  giving  a 
man  the  pay  of  the  rank  that  he  is  in  ? — No,  I 
see  no  objection  ;  I  sec  every  good  in  it ;  in  my 
view  it  must  give  them  a  larger  pension. 

3465.  It  would  necessarily  give  them  a  larger 
pension  than  a  pension  calculated  on  the  aver- 
age ? — It  would. 

3466.  Now  with  regard  to  the  eflSciency  of 
your  force,  do  you  think  it  would  be  of  advantage 
to  increase  the  superannuation  pension  in  such  a 
way  ? — Yes,  1  have  no  doubt  it  would. 

3467.  At  present  does  your  force  change 
much  ? — Till  very  lately  there  has  been  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  men.  Those  men  who  have 
served  in  the  force,  and  contributed  during  six,  or 
eight,  or  ten  years'  service,  think  well  of  super- 
annuation ;  but  I  think  the  young  men  entering 
the  force  never  take  it  into  their  consideration  ;  I 
think  the  prospect  of  superannuation  with  them 
amounts  to  almost  nil. 

3468.  Do  the  changes  takeplace  in  your  force 
among  the  younger  men? — They  are  all  among 
the  younger  men. 

3469.  Do  you  think  that  a  greater  security 
with  regard  to  pension  would  make  any  differ- 
ence in  regard  to  those  changes? — If  you  made 
the  pension  very  good  indeed,  men  would  leave 
the  service  to  add  some  other  employment  to  their 
pension,  but  I  think  that  a  little  greater  security 
would  induce  them  to  stay. 

3470.  But  you  state  that  tiie  bulk  of  the 
changes  take  place  in  your  force  among  the  men 
who  nave  joined  recently  ? — Quite  so. 

3471.  If  the  system  of  pensions  were  placed 
upon  a  basis  more  satisfactory  to  the  men,  do  you 
think  it  would  alter  that  condition  of  things,  and 
be  an  inducement  to  men  to  continue  in  the 
force  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  young  men  look 
upon  the  superannuation  to  any  extent. 

3472.  You  do  not  tliink  it  would  make  any 
difference  with  the  short  service  men  ? —  Not 
with  the  men  of  one  or  two  or  three  years'  ser- 
vice, but  it  would  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
senior  ranks. 

3473.  But  you  have  stated  that  men  of  long 
service  are  induced  by  the  existing  system  of 
pension  which  is  carried  out  in  your  borough,  to 
remain  in  tlie  force  ? — They  are. 

3474.  The  present  law  with  regard  to  gra- 
tuities, allows  you  only  to  make  those  gratuities, 
I  think,  to  the  widow  ? — To  the  widow  of  a  con- 
stable who  dies  while  serving. 

3475.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Committee 
that  that  acted  very  unfairly  at  times,  and  that 
where  there  was  no  widow,  but  children  left, 
those  children  were  prevented  taking  the  gra- 
tuity ;  would  you  .see  any  objection  to  the  law 
being  altered  in  that  respect? — The  paper  I 
have  handed  in  will  show  that  there  are  children 
who  are  provided  for. 

3476.  Have  you  power  under  the  Act  to  give 
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gratuities  to  children  as  well  as  to  widows  ? — 
Yes,  under  our  local  Act;  at  least,  tiie  committee 
take  power  to  do  it.  I  do  not  remember  seeing 
it  in  the  Act  as  to  children,  but  the  widows  ttf 
men  have  a  compassionate  allowance. 

3477.  But  supposing  there  is  no  widow,  do 
they  grant  it  to  the  children  ?— Yes,  in  most 
cases  they  take  the  children  by  the  hand  for  a 
period. 

3478.  You  would  agree,  therefore,  with  those 
who  suggest  that  that  should  be  made  part  of  the 
general  law  ? — I  would. 

3479.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of 
the  counting  of  service  as  regards  the  changes 
between  forces? — I  have. 

3480.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
promotion  of  a  man,  and  his  carrying  his  years 
of  service  towards  his  superannuation  ? — I  would 
not  like  it  at  all ;  I  would  not  like  a  man  to 
come  from  another  force  into  mine  with  seven 
years'  service,  and  claim  to  count  those  seven 
years. 

3481.  At  present  under  the  Act,  he  can  clum 
half  his  previous  service  in  the  previous  force  ? — 
Not  with  us. 

3482.  You  mean,  I  presume,  that  you  would 
not  take  him  in? — The  local  Act  does  not  touch 
upon  that,  as  far  as  I  know. 

3483.  You  think  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
allow  a  man  changing  from  one  force  into  a  new 
one,  to  count  the  whole  of  his  service  ? — No,  for 
two  reasons ;  his  education  and  training  may  be 
different  in  the  one  force  from  the  other,  and 
then  he  would  be  bringing  seven  years'  claim 
upon  the  superannuation  fund. 

3484.  But  he  would  be  moving  with  the  con- 
sent of  both  parties  or  they  would  not  take  him? 
— That  would  be  so. 

3485.  But  you  do  not  see  any  reason  to  alter 
the  law  upon  that  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the 
law  is. 

3486.  The  law  is  that  a  constable  on  promotion 
from  one  force  to  another,  should  count  half  his 
back  years  of  service  in  the  old  force,  provided 
he  has  served  seven  years? — I  should  be  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  carry  that  out. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

3487.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  very  bad 
for  the  fund? — Very  bad  indeed,  and  not  much 
good  for  the  public. 

3488.  Would  you  consider  the  principle  a 
good  one  that  men  should  receive  an  increase  of 
pay  from  the  superannuation  fund  whilst  they 
are  remaining  in  the  force  ? — I  think  that  the 
idea  of  giving  them  extra  pay  originated  at  the 
formation  of  the  fund  on  purpose  to  induce  men 
to  remain  in  the  service,  instead  of  going,  in  a 
large  number,  upon  the  superannuation  fund. 

3489.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  men  do  not  de- 
serve an  increase  of  pay  after  long  service,  but 
do  you  think  that  the  principle  is  a  good  one 
that  the  increase  of  pay,  while  the  men  are  still 
serving,  should  be  drawn  from  the  superannua- 
tion fund  ? — No,  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  drawn 
from  the  superannuation  fund,  and  in  the  same 
wav  with  widows  whose  husbands  are  killed. 
I  think  that  the  superannuation  fund  should  not 
be  charged  with  the  allowances.  I  may  repeat 
that  the  sum  which  has  been  paid  to  widows  and 
children  out  of  the  fund  is  6,694 1. 

3490.  Therefore  the  reason  why   this   No.  1 
fund  is  gradually   becoming   absorbed  is,  that 
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men  are  receiving  their  superannuations  out  of 
that  fund  whilst  wey  did  not  contribute  to  that 
fund  during  the  number  of  years  that  they  were 
serving  ? — Quite  so ;  they  served  nine  years 
without  contribution. 

3491.  There  can  be  no  wonder  that  the  No.  1 
fund  should  be  becoming  absorbed,  whereas 
No.  2  fund,  which  has  nftt  to  sustain  a  drain  of 
that  kind,  is  a  flourishing  fund  ? — Quite  so ;  but 
the  old  men  will  die  out  and  then  all  those  accru- 
ments  will  go  to  No.  2  fund. 

3492.  When  that  arrives.  No.  1  fund  would 
be  somewhat  in  a  flourishing  position  as  compared 
with  No.  2  V — Quite  eo ;  they  will  change  posi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Torr. 

3493.  How  many  active  men  have  you  in  the 
force  who  will  look  to  the  No.  1  fund  for  pension; 
yon  say  you  have  68  men  getting  additional  pay  ? 
—Yes,  and  94  on  pension,  and  76  not  yet  of  age 
come  on. 

3494^  How  many  beyond  68  have  you  in  the 
force  who,  as  it  wer^,^  belong  to  No.  1  fund? — 
Seventy-six. 

3495.  Have  you  ever  formed  a  calculation  how 
many  men  pass  through  your  force  in  com- 
parison with  the  number  of  men  who  become 
pensioners?— A  very  large  number  indeed  in  the 


Mr.  Torr- — continued. 

junior  ranks  do  not  remain  long  enough  to  become 
pensioners. 

3496.  How  many  do  you  suppose  you  have 
retiring  from  your  force  annually?' — The  numbers 
were,  in  1874, 146 ;  1872,248;  1870,238  ;  1865, 
311;  1860,278. 

3497.  Have  you  any  table  to  show  that? — I 
have  not;  if  I  could  have  formed  any  opinion 
with  reference  to  the  questions  which  would  be 
asked  me  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
produced  it. 

Mr.  Fairfax  Cartwright. 

3498.  Supposing  No.  1  fund  to  become  ex- 
hausted, as  you  say  it  may  do,  to  what  other  fund 
are  those  men  to  look  for  their  superannuation, 
under  your  Act  of  Parliament? — That  is  not 
provided  for  by  our  Act  of  Parliament ;  it  does 
not  touch  upon  that,  but  No.  1  fund  has  an  in- 
come of  1,500  /.  annually  fitom  different  sources, 
and  they  could  borrow  a  certain  sum  upon  the 
security  of  that  1,500  L,  and  then  No.  1  fund 
will,  after  a  short  time,  very  much  revive, 
because,  as  I  have  stated,  the  old  men  will  die 
out. 

3499.  But  supposing  the  fund  bec(nnes  ex- 
hausted, where  are  the  men  to  get  their  pay 
from  ? — That  I  could  not  say. 


Major 
Greig,  as. 

1  Jane  1875. 


Mr.  George  Pbabsoit  Wilkinson,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3500.  You  are  Churman  of  the  Police  Com- 
mittee in  Durham,  are  you  not  ? — I  am  not  the 
chairman,  because  the  churman  of  quarter 
sessions  is  the  ex  officio  chairman,  but  I  very  fre- 
quently act  as  chairman. 

3501.  Have  you  long  been  interested  in  the 
police  there  ? — Almost,  I  think,  ever  since  I  was 
a  magistrate ;  21  years,  more  or  less. 

3502.  Therefore  you  have  had  experience  of 
the  working  of  this  superannuation  fund  in 
the  county  of  Durham?— Considerable  experience, 
I  might  say. 

3503.  lonr  fund,  I  believe,  is  one  of  those 
which  at  present  is  in  a  fairly  solvent  condition  ? 
— I  think  so ;  I  should  say  it  is  in  a^  solvent  a  con- 
dition as  any  in  the  kingdom,  on  account  of  the 
large  population. 

3504.  I  see  firom  your  return,  that  your  income 
exceeds  the  expenditure  by  nearly  double? — 
In  1874,  our  capital  account  was  24,171 1.,  and 
our  disbursements  were  2,220  /. 

3505.  The  amount  of  income  of  the  year  as 
compared  with  the  disbursements  was  as  against 
2,220  /.  ?— Yes. 

3506.  Showing  a  large  surplus  of  income  over 
expenditure  ? — Yes. 

3507.  Has  that  been  a  steady  increase  of  in- 
come over  expenditure  ? — Yes,  it  did  so  happen  ; 
however,  that  year  ending  the  29th  September 
1874  was  rather  an  exceptional  year;  wages  had 
been  extremely  high,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  throughout  the  whole  county  we  nad,  unfor- 
tunately, a  great  increase  of  crime;  a  great 
increase  of  drunkenness  and  breaches  of  the  peace, 
and  things  of  that  kind ;  it  was  an  exceptional 
year,  certtunly. 

3508.  Do  you  apply  all  half-^penalties  under 
the  Act  to  the  superannuation  fund  ?^Yes ;  all 
that  we  are  allowed. 
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3509.  Your  number  of  pensioners  at  present 
on  the  fund  is  34,  is  it  not  ? — Our  pensions  are 
34. 

3510.  Your  force  was  established  in  1839,  I 
think?— It  was. 

3511.  And  the  fund 
afterwards  ?  —  The  fund 
1840. 

3512.  Therefore  you  have  had  a  long  ex- 
perience of  34  years  with  regard  to  your  fund  ? 
— Yes,  we  have. 

3513.  And  it  is  still  a  solvent  fund? — It  is  still 
a  solvent  fund. 

.3514.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
men  in  your  force  who  are  above  20  years'  ser- 
vice ? — ^I  asked  that  question  particularly,  and  I 
am  informed  that  there  are  13  between  20  and 
25  years'  service. 

3515.  Are  there  any  above  that  ? — There  are 
only  four  over  25  years'  service. 

3516.  So  that  there  are  17  men  in  your  force 
above  20  years'  service  ?— Yes. 

3517.  And  your  force  consists  of  how  many  ? 
— Our  force  consists  of  434  men,  including  our 
chief  constable. 

3518.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  any  of  this 
expressed  wish  for  change  in  the  system  of  pen- 
sions in  the  Durham  force  ? — I  think  from  con- 
versation which  I  have  frequentiy  had  with  the 
superintendents  who  come  before  the  two  petty, 
seesianal  divisions  in  which  I  act,  that  there  is 
not  perfect  satisfaction  with  regard  to  the  time 
at  which  they  have  such  a  claim  as  it  is,  which 
is  no  absolute  claim  at  any  time,  I  believe. 

3519.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  form  the  dis- 
satisfaction takes  ? — The  men  think  they  ought 
to  have  a  claim  such  as  it  is  before  attaining  the 
»ae  of  60.  I  have  frequently  conversed  with 
them,  and  I  have  heard  uiem  say  that  if  after  25 
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WHUKMn-   yeaza'  service,  and  attaining  the  i^e  of  50,  they 
j*~~~  ^     had  a  eort  of  claim,  such  as  it  is,  without  re- 
I  jm»ivj5,  quirii^  a  certificate  as  to  their  bdng  ioeapaci- 
tated,  that  would  content  them. 

3520.  Without  a  medical  certificate  ?— With- 
out a  medical  certificate. 

3521.  You  think  that  the  men  would  aek  that 
they  should  be  entitled  to  a  pension  on  being 
recommended  by  the  chief  constable  after  a 
period  of  25  years'  service  ? — I  think  that  would 
satisfy  them. 

3522.  With  your  own  knowledge  of  the  police 
history,  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  a  change  of  the  kind  ? — I  do  nottlunk  so. 

3523.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  prejudice 
to  the  ratepayers'  interest  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
I  do  not  think  as  pensions  are  at  the  present 

'  paid  out  of  the  superannuation  fund,  there  would 
be  any  fault  found  by  the  ratepayers  generally. 
If  an  alteration  were  to  take  place,  and  men 
were  paid  directly  out  of  the  rates  from  the 
superannuation  fund  failing  then,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  ratepayers  might  say. 

3624.  But  as  long  as  there  was  a  fund  in 
existence,  you  think  that  the  change  would  not 
be  prejudicial  ? — I  am  quite  of  that  opinion. 

3525.  Do  you  attach  importance  to  it  as 
the  means  of  retaining  men  in  your  force  ? — The 
greatest  possible  importance.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain, from  seeing  what  I  have  seen  of  the  men 
who  join,  as  a  member  of  the  police  committee, 
that  the  men  are  deterred  from  joining  because 
they  have  their  doubts  about  the  pension ;  they 
think  that  probably,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
they  might  have  to  leave  without  having  such 
pension  as  would  make  the  service  more  de- 
sirable. 

3526.  And  yon  think  that  the  certainty  of  the 
pension  would  tend  to  the  efficiency  of  the  force 
by,  in  the  first  place,  getting  recruits  more 
easily,  and  then  by  retaining  thnn  when  re- 
cruited ? — I  am  quite  of  that  opinion. 

3527.  Have  you  sufficiently  considered  the 
subject  as  to  have  made  vqp  your  mind  as  to 
what  scale  of  pensions  you  could  recommend  as 
attaching  to  retirement,  after  25  years'  service  ? 
-—Of  course  those  who  remained  a  longer  time 
in  the  force  I  would  give  a  pension  to,  upon  a 
higher  scale,  such  as  two-thirds  of  their  yearly 
pay ;  of  course,  those  who  left  a  little  earlier, 
say,  five  or  ten  years  earlier,  I  would  say,  should 
not  be  entitled  to  so  high  a  retiring  pension  as 
those  who  continued  in  the  force. 

3528.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
would  lay  down  a  scale  of  pensions  from  which  a 
man  should  take  his  pension  at  an  earlier  date 
than  25  years'  service  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  would. 

3529.  You  would  not  leave  the  present  sys- 
tem in  force  that,  prior  to  25  years  service,  it 
should  require  a  medical  certificate  of  injury,  or 
ill-health,  to  entitle  a  man  to  a  pension ;  but  you 
would  establish  a  fixed  scale  upon  which  he 
should  take  a  pension,  say,  at  15,  20,  and  25 
years? — I  would  prefer  a  fixed  scale  myself; 
and  I  think  it  would  give  more  satisfaetion  to 
the  force. 

3530.  Working  up  to  two-thirds  of  their  pay 
at  25  years'  service  ? — Yes. 

3531.  Have  you  thought  whether  there  should 
be,  with  regard  to  that  term  of  25  years,  a  fixed 
sum  of  two-thirds,  or  whether  there  should  be  a 
maximum  and- minimum  sum,  within  a  small 
nioge,  within,  which  the  magistrate  should  have* 


CAairman — conlinaed. 
discretion  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  given  any 
particular  attention  to  that  pcont,  and  I  sbodid 
like  to  have  considered  it  before  I  gave  aa 
opinion  upon  it ;  but  I  think  that  if  it  were  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  they  would 
probably  arrive  at  a  right  conclusion  upon  the 
matter. 

3532.  Upon  the  point  of  the  gratuities  gives 
to  the  widow  upon  the  death  of  the  constable, 
you  are  aware  of  the  present  Act  ? — Yes,  per- 
fectly. 

3533.  Do  you  see  any  reason  for  changing 
that? — Not  the  least.  I  think  that  acta  very 
well,  as  far  as  I  know. 

3534.  You  would  not  extend  it  to  the 
children  ? — I  would  not. 

3535.  You  do  not  think  that  that  wbkJi 
has  been  stated  as  a  grievance  on  the  part  of  the 
men  is  one  which  has  been  expressed  in  yonr 
force  ? — No,  I  never  heard  it  expressed,  or  heand 
that  it  struck  any  member  of  the  quarter  seasioDS 
that  it  was  desirable,  or  needful,  at  least. 

3536.  There  has  been  another  suggestios 
thrown  out  with  regard  to  those  shorter  terms  of 
service,  before  a  man  comes  to  25  years  of  service, 
that  when  he  took  a  pension  he  should  be  obliged 
to  report  himself  periodically  for  the  continnance 
of  the  pension  granted ;  do  you  think  that  would 
be  an  advantage  or  the  contrary  ? — I  have  not 
given  that  matter  any  consideration.  I  would 
not  like  to  say  anything  that  I  have  not  thought 
about ;  that  is  more  a  matter  for  the  chief  con- 
stable, perhaps,  than  for  the  magistrates. 

3537.  You  think  the  feeling  of  dissatie&ction, 
whatever  it  might  be,  which  is  said  to  exist  in 
the  force,  would  be  met,  and  met  advantageously, 
■by  the  change  you  have  suggested  ? — I  certainly 
think  it  would. 

3538.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  would 
like,  from  your  experience,  to  submit  to  the 
Committee,  with  regard  to  the  superannuation 
fiind? — Not  with  regard  to  the  application  of 
the  superannuation  fund;  but  1  have  been 
always  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  these 
superannuation  funds  would  fail,  although,  pos- 
sibly, the  county  in  which  I  live  might  be  the 
least  likely  to  do  so ;  but  still  one  must  consider 
how  the  superannuation  fund  should  be  supple- 
mented. 

3539.  Have  you  considered  that  point  with  a 
view  to  supplementing  the  fund  in  any  way  ? — 
I  should  advise  that  the  remaining  moieties 
arising  from  fines  and  penalties,  and  also  from 
fees,  should  be,  if  possible,  applied  towards  the 
fund,  so  as  to  lay  by  for  a  time  which  might 
come  when  this  superannuation  fund  should 
fail. 

3540.  I  suppose  you  have  made  no  calculation 
in  regard  to  the  amount  that  would  be  required 
per  head  of  the  force  for  the  capital  account? — 
I  think  not.  I  think  the  ratepayers  would  feel 
it  more  if,  in  the  event  of  the  superannuation 
fund  failing  entirely,  they  had  directiy  to  apply 
the  rates  towards  the  payment  of  the  pensions 
than  they  would  feel  the  loss  which  accrued  frwn 
the  abstraction  of  the  moieties  from  the  county 
rate. 

3541.  They  would  not  feel  the  withdrawal  of 
those  fees,  which  at  present  go  to  the  rates,  as 
much  as  they  would  the  direct  charge  which 
might  ultimately  come  upon  the  rates  ? — That  is 
what  I  mean ;  that  it  would  touch  the  ratepayer 
more  nearly,  or  he  would  feel  it  more  acutely  if 
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fcaca.  time  to  time  he  had  to  contribute  tovrards 
the  superannuatioii  of  a  deserving  officer. 

3542.  Yon  think  that  although  your  fund  ia  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
apply  certain  sources  of  revenue  to  its  mainte-- 
nance,  in  the  event  of  a  rainy  day  coming  ? — I 
am  strongly  of  that  opinion. 

3543.  In  the  event  of  their  being  permitted  to 
be  so  applied,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  apply 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  somebody  to 
empower  an  alteration  of  that  application  when 
a  nmd  showed  itself  to  be  seif-supporting  ? — 
That  would  be  necessaiy.  I  think  that  should 
be  done. 

Mr.  Cotes. 

3544.  Do  you  know  the  strength  of  the  force 
when  it  was  originally  founded  ? — I  am  afraid  I 
ean  hardly  answer  that  question ;  it  was  before  I 
was  in  the  .commission  of  the  peace. 

3545.  Have  there  been  larg^  additions  'made 
lately  to  the  force? — There  have  been  large 
additions  lately  made,  owing  to  an  increase  in 
crime  during  the  last  four  or  five  years.  We 
bave  had  to  increase  the  force  three  several 
times  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  also  in 
consequence  of  the  high  rate  of  wages  during  the 
last  seven  years  we  have  had  to  increase  the  pay 
of  all  grades  of  our  men  three  times. 

3546.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  increase  there 
Las  been  in  uie  force  during  the  last  ten  years  ? 
— I  am  afraid  I  could  not  answer  that  question ; 
bat  the  force  has  been  very  materially  mcreased 
daring  that  time. 

3547.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  are  receiving 
oontribntions  from  a  larger  number  of  men,  and 
the  pensions  go  to  a  very  much  smaller  number 
comparatively  ? — Yes ;  750  i  was  the  contri- 
bation  by  the  members  of  the  force  during  the 
last  year. 

3548.  But  in  future,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
fte  force,  you  would  have  a  much  larger  number 
of  pensioners  ? — Of  course,  we  must  look  for 
that.     ' 

Mr.  Torr. 

3549.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
would  allow  a  pension  after  20  years'  service  ? — 
Afiter  20  year^  service  I  would  allow  a  pension 
at  the  rate  of  half  a  man's  pay. 

3550.  And  at  25  years  ?— Two-thirds. 

3551.  From  25  to  30,  what  would  you  give  ?— 
I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
extend  it  beyond  two-thirds;  I  would  not  go 
beyond  the  two  tiiirds. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

3552.  With  reitard  to  this  question  of  com- 
mencing pensions  at  15  years' service,  you  would 
recommend  that  a  man  should  have  a  claim  after 
15  years  to  a  certain  pension,  gradually  rising  up 
to  26  years'  ser^ce,  when  the  rate  should  be  two- 
thirds  of  his  pay ;  in  the  first  place,  do  you 
think  it  would  oe  satisfactory  to  find  young  and 
able-bodied  men  in  the  receipt  of  pensions, 
because,  supposing  they  entered  at   25,  they 
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would  be  only  40  years  old  when  they  might 
begin  to  draw  pension,  and  you  mignt  have 
younger  men  enlisting  than  those  of  25  years  of 
age  ? — ^We  do  take  tiiem  in  at  22. 

3553.  Then  you  would  have  men  under  40 
years  in  the  receipt  of  pension.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  satisfiactory  to  the  county,  and  to  the 
ratepayers  to  see  young  and  able-bodied  men 
drawing  pensions  out  of  the  rates  ? — ^Whedier  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  ratepayers  or  not,  I 
do  not  know,  but  it  would  ensure  our  getting  a 
better  class  of  men  into  the  force  and  retaimng 
them,  and  I  think,  as  I  said  before,  the  rate- 
payers at  present  do  not  feel,  it  at  all ;  but  they 
woald  feel  it  acutely  if  ihey  had  to  pay  pension 
after  pension  out  of  their  rates.  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  very  annoying. 

3554.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  whether 
under  such  a  state  of  things  the  superannuation 
fund  would  be  able  to  sustain  it ;  we  know  that 
in  your  county  tiie  fund  is  in  a  fiourishiag 
condition,  because  very  likely  the  force  and  the 
fund  were  created  very  much  at  the  same  time  ? 
—Within  one  year  of  each  other. 

3555.  Under  the  present  state  of  things  the 
fund  is  flourishing,  but  under  the  state  of  things 
that  jou  propose,  that  is  to  say,  beginning  to 
pension  men  at  15  years'  service,  and  gradually 
going  on,  have  you  made  any  calculation  whe- 
ther the  fund  would  be  able  to  sustain  such  a 
system  as  that  ? — I  think  that  if  such  an  applica- 
tion were  made,  as  I  have  suggested,  of  the  fines, 
penalties,  and  fees,  and  as  I  would  also  suggest, 
if  what  is  paid  now  under  the  Pedlars  and  Haw- 
kers Act,  the  work  of  which  is  entirely  done  by 
the  police  force,  were  likewise  paid  to  the  super- 
annuation fund,  making  a  very  large  addition,  I 
should  then  be  under  no  apprehension  of  the  su- 
perannaation  fund  failing,  although  I  would 
allow  the  pensions  (of  course  I  lun  speaking  only 
for  myself)  to  apply  at  that  early  age. 

3556.  I  suppose  with  regard  to  these  pedlars' 
licenses,  a  pedlar  goes  to  the  police,  and  says  "  I 
want  a  license,  wfll  you  get  it  for  me  ?" — Quite 
so. 

3557.  To  whom  does  that  mcmey  go  at  pre- 
sent?— It  goes  to  the  county  rate  at  present. 

3558.  I  suppose  it  is  very  much  the  same 
thing,  whether  it  goes  to  the  police  rate  or  the 
county  rate  ? — I  suppose  it  is  because  eventually 
the  police  are  partiy  paid  out  of  the  county  rate, 
but  these  certificates  are  altogether  looked  after 
and  distributed  by  the  police. 

3559.  The  pohceman  hands  over  the  money, 
and  the  money  passes  to  the  police  rate  ? — Yes ; 
he  hands  it  over  to  the  county  rate. 

3560.  He  hands  it  over  to  the  chief  constable, 
and  so  it  goes  either  to  the  police  rate  or  the 
county  rate  ? — Quite  so. 

3561.  You  have  not  calculated  whether  that 
fond  would  sustain  the  drain  that  noay  be  made 
upon  it  ? — My  own  opinion  is  that  it  would,  if 
these  additions  are  made  which  I  have  suggested 
as  being  desirable. 


Mr. 

WUIrnmn. 

1  June  1875. 


Chairman. 

3562.  I  THINK  you  take  an  interest  in  the 
Police  Committee  of  Carmarthenshire  ? — I  do. 

3563.  Have  you  been  long  working  upon  that 
0.94. 


Mr.  John  Bishop,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

Chairman— continued. 


committee  ? — About  five  or  six  years,  or  perhaps 
a  little  mere. 

3564.  H%ve  yoQ)  during  that  time,  at  all  had 
T  2  your 
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Chairman — contmued. 


1  June  1875.  your  attention  called  to  this  question  of  the  su- 
perannuation of  the  police  ? — The  only  way  in 
which  we  have  had  our  attention  called  to  it  in 
our  county  is  as  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
fund  is  80  large.  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  have 
considered  it  in  any  other  form. 

3565.  Your  congratulation  arises  from  the 
fact,  that  your  fund  is  so  large,  and  your  expen- 
diture so  small,  at  present  ? — Quite  so. 

3566.  Your  force  was  created  in  1843,  I  be- 
lieve ? — It  was. 

3567.  And  the  fund  in  the  same  year  ? — Yes. 

3568.  So  that  really  you  have  had  sufficient 
time  to  test  the  working  of  your  superannuation 
fund? — Yes,  as  far  as  time  is  concerned,  we 
have. 

3569.  Your  number  of  pensioners  at  present  is 
only  one,  is  it  not? — It  is. 

3570.  Out  of  a  force  of  54? — ^Yes;  about 
that 

3571.  Since  you  have  taken  an  interest  in  this 
matter,  has  that  been  the  niunber  of  pensioners 
generally,  or  is  it  only  accidental  that  there  is 
only  one  pensioner  at  present  ?— We  have  had 
very  few  pensioners,  and  I  think  that  the  whole 
sum  which  has  been  paid  out  of  the  fund  alto- 
gether, does  not  exceed  1,000/.  since  it  has  been 
created. 

3572.  How  do  vou  account  for  that;  is  your 
force  a  changeable  force  which  men  leave? — 
That  is  one  way  of  accounting  for  it ;  but  I 
think  our  chief  constable  has  been  particular 
whom  he  recommended,  and  how  he  recom- 
mended any  person  to  be  superannuated,  and  to 
be  chargeable  to  that  fund. 

3573.  Do  you  mean  that  after  the  men  were 
60  years  of  age  he  was  particular  in  recommend- 
ing them  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that. 

3574.  You  mean  as  regards  recommending 
them  upon  certificates? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  he 
encouraged  that  system. 

3575.  He'  did  not  encourage  men  leaving  the 
force  on  medical  certificate,  and  being  recom- 
mended for  pension  ? — Quite  so. 

3576.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any 
feeling  in  the  force  with  regard  to  the  present 
system  or  a  wish  to  change  it  ? — Of  course  I  am 
not  myself  acquainted  with  what  the  policemen 
say ;  but  I  have  made  inquiries,  and  I  under- 
stand there  is. 

3577.  Do  the  men  of  your  force  agree  with 
other  forces  in  wishing  to  change  from  an  un- 
certainty to  a  ceitaintv  ? — They  do,  and  curiously 
enough  they  arc  all  pretty  unanimous  about 
25  years'  service  being  the  term  which  should 
entitle  them  to  superannuation. 

3578.  Do  you  know  the  scale  upon  which  they 
suggest  that  the  pension  should  be  claimed  ? — 
No,  I  have  not  gone  into  that  particularly. 

3579.  Do  you  think  such  a  change  would  be 
advantageous  or  otherwise  to  the  force ;  have 
you  considered  that  point  ? — I  consider  if  you 
give  a  certainty  of  a  pension,  and  do  not  put  it 
ofi*  too  far  in  advance  of  the  men  who  join,  that  it 
is  an  inducement  fo  join  the  police  force,  and  to 
remain  in  it  to  earn  that  pension. 

3580.  You  think  that  it  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  remain  in  the  force,  which  naturally 
would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  force  ? — 
Quite  so. 

3581.  You  could  not  say  whether  at  present 
your  force  changes  rapidly  or  not  ? — I  can  hardly 
gay,  but  I  can  tell  the  Committee  from  a  return 


Chairman — continued; 

I  have,  what  the  number  of  men  is  who  have 
been  with  us  beyond  20  years' service;  it  is  not 
a  very  large  number;  from  15  years  to  20  years, 
nine  men ;  from  20  to  25,  one  man ;  from  25  to 
30,  three  men  ;  and  over  30,  two  men. 

3582.  Therefore  you  have  15  men  over  15 
years'  service  ? — That  is  so.  ■ 

3583.  And  therefore  you  do  not  look  forward 
at  present  to  any  very  large  drain  upon  the 
fund  ? — No,  I  made  inquiries  with  reference  to 
that,  and  the  chief  constable  reports  that  he  does 
not  expect  in  10  years  to  have  more  than  10  men 
upon  that  fund.  I  do  not  know  what  their  par- 
ticular grades  would  be. 

3584.  I  suppose  that,  looking  at  the  number  of 
men  who  have  fallen  upon  the  pension  list  up  to 
the  present  time,  he  thinks  that  would  be  the  nam- 
ber  of  men  he  would  be  likely  to  have  in  fiiture? 
—  Yes,  and  regarding  the  number  of  men  he  has 
over  ]  5  years'  service.  • 

3565.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  suppose 
you  are  satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  your 
funds  ? — No,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  am.  I 
consider  that  the  amount  of  money  which  we 
have,  which  altogether  brings  us  in  an  income 
of  380  /.,  with  the  penalties  and  the  other  addi- 
tions, would  hardly  be  enough  if  there  was  a  run 
made  upon  the  fund,  which  there  might  be.  at 
any  time. 

3586.  You  think  your  capital  is  not  lai^e 
enough  to  be  a  permanent  sustentation  of  your 
fund  ? — No  ;  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 
be  larger. 

3587.  Can  you  suggest  how  it  might  be 
strengthened? — Yes,  I  agree  with  the  other 
witnesses  that  it  would  not  be  undesirable 
to  give  the  whole  of  the  fines,  instead  of  the 
moieties,  which  are  at  present  inflicted  for 
drunkenness  and  assaults,  and  other  offences. 

3588.  Have  you  thought  of  other  <*ontribn- 
tions  from  the  service  of  summonses  and  the  exe- 
cution of  warrants  ? — I  have  had  a  return  sent 
to  me  of  the  sum  of  money  it  would  come  to,  but 
I  do  not  see  why  if  the  police  actually  earn  the 
money,  and  it  would  relieve  the  rates,  they 
should  not  have  it 

3589.  You  think  that  that  sum,  which  is  nearly 
three  times,  as  I  see  by  the  return,  or  rather 
more  than  three  times,  the  amount  of  the  fines 
you  received  from  penalties,  might  be  fairlv 
applied  to  the  increase  of  your  capital  fund  ?— 1 
should  hardly  like  to  go  quite  so  far  as  that.  I 
see  no  objection  to  all  fees  and  fines  going  to  the 
fund,  but  I  am  not  certain  upon  the  matter. 

3590.  You  feel  uncertain  about  the  future  of 
the  fund,  and  you  feel  that  it  should  be  supple- 
mented?— I  do. 

3591.  From  a  ratepayer's  point  of  view,  do 
you  think  there  would  be  much  feeling  expr^eed 
m  case  of  such  alteration  being  made  that  instead 
of  the  half  penalties  and  the  fees  being  applied 
to  the  county  rate,  they  should  be  applied  to  the 
superannuation  fund? — No.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  last  witness  that  it  comes  more  lightly  upon 
the  ratepayers,  if  you  take  a  little  from  the  rates 
every  year,  than  if  you  came  upon  them  all  at 
once,  and  asked  for  a  very  large  sum  when  the 
fund  is  exhausted. 

3592.  You  think  the  ratepayers  would  not 
object  so  much  as  if  it  was  a  direct  charge  upon 
the  rates  ? — That  is  practically  my  opinion. 

3593.  Practically  it  is  a  direct  charge  upon 
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the  rates,  although  qoncealed  in  this  way? — No 
doubt  it  is ;  it  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long. 

3594.  Do  you  think  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  force  that  such  a  fund  should  stand  between 
the  ratepayers  and  the  police  ? — I  think  it  is. 

3595.  And  that  a  man  is  more  likely  to  have 
his  pension  considered  liberally  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, than  if  there  was  an  annual  fight 
over  it? — If  there  was  a  possibility  of  an  annual 
fight,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  better  to  avoid  its 
coming  upon  the  rates. 

3596.  There  is  no  doubt  that  that  question  is 
constantlv  being  raised  in  boroughs  ? — No  doubt 
of  it. 

3597.  You  would,  therefore,  recommend  that 
the  funds  should  be  increased,  and  you  would 
recommend  also,  for  efficiency's  sake,  that  an 
alteration  should  be  made  in  the  way  in  which 
pensions  are  at  present  granted  ? — I  would 
recommend  that. 

3598.  Following  in  that  respect  a  recom- 
mendation which  you  say  is  made  by  the  force, 
that  it  should  be  made  a  pension  after  a  certain 
niunber  of  years'  service  as  a  right?— Quite  so; 
perhaps  there  might  be  a  modification  whether  it 
•ought  not  to  be  upon  the  recommendation  of 
somebody,  or  that  the  Quarter  Sessions  might 
have  some  control  over  it,  because  a  man 
may  misconduct  himself  very  badly  in  the  last 
few  years  of  his  service,  and  be  unfitted  for  a 
pension. 

3599.  As  I  understand,  the  men  themselves 
only  claim  that  it  should  be  a  pension  for  25 
years'  service  when  they  are  still  in  the  force,  and 
consequently  that  objection  would  be  met  by  the 
fact  taat  the  discipline  of  the  force  would  keep  • 
out  the  bad  men  ? — That  would  meet  the  point, 
no  doubt. 

3600.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make 
to  the  Committee  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anything ;  the  Committee  have  had  evidence 
upon  other  matters ;  I  agree  with  some,  and  dis- 
agree with  others.  The  only  thing  that  I  would 
like  to  recommend  to  the  Committee  is,  that  if 
they  make  a  fresh  Act  of  Parliament,  I  should 
like  to  see  all  the  former  Acts  repealed,  and  put 
into  one  Act. 

3601.  You  agree  with  a  great  many  other 
people ;  you  do  not  like  having  to  construe  a 
great  many  Acts? — Not  only  that,  but  these 
Acts  are  very  few  in  number,  and  some  of  them 


Chairman — continued. 

only  amending  portions  of  others,  and  it  would  be 
a  benefit  to  the  statute  book,  and  to  everybody 
connected  with  the  subject. 

3602.  Have  you  considered  tliat  point,  about 
which  I  have  asked  the  previous  witnesses,  with 
reference  to  men  being  allowed  to  carry  their 
service  from  one  force  to  another  ? — Yes ;  I 
think  it  is  quite  fair  to  everybody  that  if  the 
county  to  which  a  man  belongs  agrees  that  he 
should  be  taken  by  another  county,  who  wants 
his  services,  his  full  time  should  go  with  him ; 
it  is  for  them  t<>  determine  in  the  other  county 
whether  they  would  accept  him  with  that  burden, 
and  whether  he  is  such  a  deserving  officer  that 
the  employing  county  think  he  ought  to  get  pro- 
motion. 

3603.  lu  fact,  where  he  is  a  deserving  officer, 
and  taken  with  the  consent  of  the  parties,  it  is 
fair  to  take  him  with  his  service  ? — I  think  not. 

Mr.  Torr, 

3604.  You  do  not  know,  probably,  how  many 
pensioners  you  have  had  upon  your  fund  since 
1843  ? — No ;  I  cannot  tell  you  that ;  I  can  only 
tell  you  the  sum  which  has  been  abstracted  from 
it,  and  that  has  been  1,00U  /. 

3605.  You  consider  your  fund  will  be  for  some 
years  to  come  in  a  solvent  condition,  do  you  not  ? 
— I  do ;  I  may  mention  that  I  rather  a^ree  with 
the  idea  which  has  been  suggested,  that  some 
periodical  inspection  of  pensioners  might  be  ad- 
visable, because  sometimes  a  man  recovers  much 
more  rapidly  than  was  expected  at  the  time  the 
pension  was  given. 

Chairman. 

3606.  You  would  suggest  that  when  a  pension 
is  given  for  a  short  period  of  service  upon  a 
medical  certificate,  it  should  be  only  for  a  time, 
and  that  the  man  should  come  before  the  com- 
mittee again,  in  order  that  the  pension  should  be 
continued  if  his  state  justified  it  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so ;  I  also  see  n*o  objection  that  the  children  of 
constables  should  get  the  same  advantages  as  the 
widows  do. 

3607.  You  see  no  objection  to  extending  the 
present  law,  to  allow  children,  I  suppose,  under 
a  certain  age,  to  participate  in  the  benefit  ? — 
Yes,  under  16  years  of  age,  or  whatever  might 
be  thought  desirable. 

3608.  And  taken  in  the  same  way  as  widows 
of  constables  killed  in  the  service  ? — Quite  so. 


Mr.  Bishop 
1  June  1875 


Mr.  William  Farr,  m.d.,  f.b.8.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3609.  You  are  the  Superintendent,  I  think, 
of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Register 
Office? — I  am. 

3610.  And  you  have  paid,  for  some  time,  I 
believe,  great  attention  to  these  superannuation 
funds? — ^1  have.  I  was  first  examined  by  a 
Committee  of  this  House  upon  the  superannua- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service.  I  afterwards  reported, 
at  the  instance  of  Sir  George  Lewis,  upod  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Fund. 

361 1.  That  was  in  1862,  was  it  not  ? — That  was 
in  1862,  and  in  1866,  by  instructions  from  your 
predecessor.  Lord  Northbrook,  upon  the  county 
and  borough  police  ;  those  reports  are,  I  believe, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Committee. 

0.94. 


CAatrmaa^-continued. 

3612.  From  the  meti'opolitan  inquiry  there 
was  ample  data  obtained  rrom  books,  was  there 
not  ? — Yes,  the  books  had  been  kept  very  faii-ly 
at  the  police  office,  and  I  had  clerks  who  got  all 
the  information  that  was  required  for  determin- 
ing the  question  submitted  to  me. 

3613.  Had  you  the  same  data  to  go  upon  with 
regard  to  your  reports  for  counties  and  boroughs  ? 
—1  had  not.  I  found  it  was  impossible  at  the 
time  to  get  the  information  required ;  certain 
returns  were  procured  by  the  Home  Office, 
which  I  had  the  advantage  of  studying,  and  I 
have  embodied  the  greater  part  of  them  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Report. 

3614.  Each  fund,  I  suppose,  is  constituted 
T  3  separately? — 


Dr.  Farr. 
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Dr.  Fair. 


Chairman — continued. 


"~~         separately  ? — Yea,  quite  so,  independently  of  the 
1  June  1 875.  otters ;    one  might  be  flourishing,  and  another 
insolvent. 

3615.  So  that  to  form  any  calcnlation,  you 
would  want  the  actual  data  from  the  different 
forces  ? — Quite  so ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  ; 
it  is  like  the  Friendly  Societies  data,  which  are 
applicable  to  each  society,  and  which  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  deal  with  each 
society. 

3616.  Do  the  same  requirements  apply  to 
boroughs  ? — Yes. 

3617.  Are  there  as  many  discrepancies  in  the 
calculation  with  regard  to  boroughs  as  with  re- 
gard to  counties  ? — There  are  very  great  diflTer- 
ences  with  regard  to  boroughs ;  on  the  whole,  the 
boroughs  get  larger  contributions,  from  a  variety 
of.  sources,  than  the  counties,  but  there  are  the 
greatest  possible  discrepancies.  To  ^ve  an 
instance  of  that,  I  showed  that  the  rate  of 
pensions  was  about  31/.,  to  produce  which  8 /. 
^  year  was  required,  or  38  d.  a  week. 

3618.  That  is  to  say  8/.  a  man?— Yes.  The 
contribution  levied  or  procured  in  three  York- 
shire boroughs  were  these:  Sheffield  15/.  %s.Zd. 

fer  man;  Hull  3/.  19s.;  and  Leeds  21.  3«. 
make  this  comment  on  Sheffield :  "  The  Shef- 
field fund  was  founded  in  1860,  and  it  has 
already  an  accumulated  fund  of  14,805/.  The 
average  strength  consisted  in  the  year  1864  of 
203  men  "  (according  to  the  inspector's  return 
of  231  men),  "and  the  income  of  the  fund, 
exclusive  of  interest,  was  3,129  /.  Of  this  stun 
no  more  than  the  due  proportion  is  drawn  from 
stoppages  (228  /.),  while  2,727  /.  comes  from 
'  fees.'  By  making  the  total  contribution  about 
15  /.  8  «.  3  d.  per  man  per  annum,  or  5  s.  lit/,  a 
week,  the  founders  of  the  Sheffield  fund  showed 
a  lively  appreciation  of  the  liabilities  they  were 
about  to  incur.  '  They  will  have  a  large  siurplus 
in  their  fund  if  the  present  rate  of  contribution 
be  maintained."  That  is  true  of  Sheffield ;  that 
is  of  one  of  the  funds.  Then  there  is  the  Liver- 
pool fund,  upon  which  you  have  been  receiving 
evidence  this  morning.  I  mention  that  as  having 
revenue  from  exceptional  sources,  such  as  the 
income  they  derive  from  the  Mersey  Dock  and 
Harbour  Board.  Sheffield  is,  no  doubt,  amply 
provided  with  funds  to  meet  all  its  requirements; 
but  both  Hull  and  the  large  city  of^  Leeds,  for 
instance,  must  be  quite  inadequately  provided 
for;  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  provide  the 
same  pension  as  the  other  boroughs  for  the  small 
sum  that  they  contribute  per  head. 

3619.  Can  you  at  all  account  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  Sheffield  case  from  the  other  bo- 
roughs, considering  that  the  same  funds  are  ap- 
plied to  maintain  each  ? — I  have  a  detailed  return 
to  some  extent  brought  down  to  a  certain  date. 
This  is  precisely  a  case  upon  which  the  Com- 
mittee might  ask  for  more  recent  information 
than  I  can  supply  in  this  report;  but  I  have 
something  about  Sheffield,  which  I  will  read. 
This  is  the  information  about  the  Sheffield 
Fund  for  1864 :  Their  conliibulaons  from  pay 
were  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent.,  the  same 
as  the  others,  amounting  to  228/.  a  year; 
44/.  9  s.  were  the  deductions  from  the  police 
for  sickness ;  111.  5  s.  were  fines  on  con- 
stables; 41/.  15  s.  fines  for  assaults  and  drunk- 
enness; and  70/.  9  a.,  moieties  of  penalties, 
paid  by  offenders,  I  suppose ;  443/.  was  the  in- 
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terest  of   money  invested,  and    2,726/.    17s., 
receipts  from  other  sources. 

3620.  Those  were  principally,  I  suppose,  from 
fees  earned  by  constables  ? — I  could  not  exactly 
learn  their  source,  but  they  were  partly  from 
fees.  I  learnt  that  they  augmented  the  fees  in 
various  ways  in  different  boroughs  by  deliverii^ 
papers  and  various  things,  and  that  those  fees 
were  thrown  into  the  fund.  I  could  not  state 
the  source  0/  th^m,  but  this  is  a  return  supplied 
to  the  Home  Office. 

3621.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  Ques- 
tion 1783,  which  I  put  to  Mr.  Jackson,  the  chief 
constable  for  Sheffield,  in  answer  to  which  Mr. 
Jackson  states  he  attributes  the  success  of  the 
fund  to  the  fact,  that  during  the  period  of  its 
existence  it  has  had  as  much  as  .32,000  /.  odd 
contributed  from  that  source,  that  is  to  say,  fees 
earned  by  the  police  ;  that  is  a  fund  which  any 
borough  can  apply  under  the  Act,  although  the 
counties  cannot ;  and  what  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  to  look  at,  is  the  position  of  Sheffield,  and 
tell  the  Committee  why  a  force  of  that  size, 
applying  those  penalties,  and  another  force 
equally  applying  them,  work  out  so  totally  dif- 
ferent?— I  suppose  the  system  of  levying  fines 
must  be  totally  different  in  these  boroughs ;  I  do 
not  see  why  Sheffield  should  get  fines  to  such  a 
large  extent,  when  other  boroughs  do  not  get 
those  fines ;  but  upon  that  matter  I  cannot  give 
evidence. 

3622.  Under  those  circumstances,  it  does  not 
seem  that  any  general  application  of  those  fines 
would  bring  about  any  general  uniformity  as  be- 
tween the  funds  ? — I  do  not  think  so ;  I  do  not 
think  there  is  uniformity  either  in  imposii^  or 
collecting,  those  fines  from  what  I  have  learnt. 

3623.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  procure  any  information  of  tfak 
kind  with  regard  to  those  particular  boroughs  ? 
— ^I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  procare  the  Returns  which  were 
before  procured  by  the  Home  Office,  and  some 
other  Returns  which  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
suggest,  with  permission,  which  would  enable 
anyone'  to  determine  pretty  nearly  the  state  of 
each  fund;  it  requires  some  consideration  to 
draw  up  the  form  of  a  Return  such  as  people 
could  reply  to. 

3624.  But  you  think  that  in  order  to  get  a 
statistical  judgment  with  regard  to  the  solvency 
of  these  particular  funds,  -further  information 
would  be  requisite  ? — It  is  indispensable.  The 
Committee  will  see  that  there  are  such  differences 
in  the  fnnds,  and  that  they  are  and  must  be 
under  .  such  different  conditions,  that  upon 
that  ground  alone  you  require  separate  infor- 
mation from  each  county  and  from  each 
borough. 

3625.  But  there  are,  surely,  certun  general 
principles  attaching  to  all  those  funds  ? — There 
are ;  the  contribution  from  the  police  is  rated  aa. 
their  salary ;  and  then  their  pension  again  seems 
to  proceed  on  nearly  the  same  general  principle 
throughout;  it  appears  to  have  been  based  upon 
the  metropolitan  fiuid,  which  fiuled  so  com- 
pletely. 

3626.  The  average  county  pension,  I  thinly 
is  about  30/.  per  head  ? — It  was. 

3627.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  what  the 
average  would  be  now  ? — No ;  I  think  it  wouki 
be  more  than  31/. 

3628.  How  was  that  average  of  30/.  in  (iuMe 
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days  made  tip  ? — It  was  made  up  by  dividing  the 
pensions  enjoyed  by  the  number  of  the  pen- 
sioners. 

3629.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  average  of 
30 1,  per  man  as  the  pension  ? — I  had  the  return 
of  the  number  of  county  pensioners;  I  found 
the  number  was  236,  who  received  7,1107.  in 
the  year,  or,  upon  an  average,  30/.  6«.  per 
man.  This  is  rather  leas  than  the  metropolitan 
average  pension,  but  the  county  pension  will 
probably  increase. 

3630.  The  metropolitan  average  was  over  31  /., 
was  it  not  ?— It  was  31  /.  8  «.  in  1860. 

3631.  Can  you  state  the  amount  per  year 
■which  would  be  required  to  pay  that  pension  ? — 
The  amount  required  would  be  8  /.  and  some 
jshillings  per  annum,  or  3  «.  2  d.  weekly,  and  to 
provide  the  gratuities  another  1  d.  per  week. 
You  will  see  at  once  that  the  gratuity  plays  an 
inconsiderable  part,  inasmuch  as  constables  are 
only  entitled  to  gratuities  for  from  5  to  15  years' 
service,  which  are  provided  bjr  the  very  simple  con- 
tribution of  1  ef.  .a  week;  it  is  the  pension  that 
pulls  down  the  fund. 

3632.  You  say  that  in  order  to  provide  an 
Average  ])ension  of  30/.,  it  would  require  an  annual 
payment  of  about  8  /.,  or  a  little  over  ?r — Yes ; 
8  /.  10  s.  3  d.  would  be  necessary  to  provide  the 
pensions  and  gratuities  to  be  claimed  upon  the 
metropolitan  scale,  which  is  generally  adopted 
both  in  counties  and  boroughs. 

3633.  And  that  scale  you  have  given  in  this 
report? — Yes. 

3634.  It  comprises  gratuities  from  5  to  15 
years'  service,  and  pensions  after  15  years  accord- 
ing to  a  scale  ? — Quite  so. 

3635.  That  scale  rose  to  a  period  of  service  of 
33  years,  did  it  not  ?  —  I  proposed  that  it 
should  rise  to  33  years.  1  have  the  original  scale 
somewhere,  but  I  cannot  turn  to  it  at  the  moment. 

5636.  Was  that  the  scale  adopted? — The  scale 
in  use  upon  which  the  fund  became  insolvent  was 
■a  very  lioeral  scale ;  it  ran  from  half-pay  up  to 
two-thirds. 

3637.  Half-pay  from  15  years'  service? — Yes. 

3638.  Bising  by  scale  till  it  came  to  two-thirds 
■of  the  pay  ? — Yes,  after  20  years'  service,  up  to 
ihe  year  1849  ;   subsequently,  after  24  years' 
service. 

3639.  And  to  produce  that  amount  of  pensions 
a  contribution  would  be  required  of  the  amount 

^ou  have  mentioned  ? — Quite  so. 

3640.  What  proportion  would  2  J  per  cent, 
bear  to  the  full  amount? — ^The  2 J  per  cent,  bore 
a  very  small  proportion  indeed ;  it  amounted  to 
5  </.  a  week,  and  the  contribution  from  all  sources 
came  to  lOJ  d. 

3641.  Whilst  the  amount  necessary  to  make 
up  the  8  /.  would  require  something  like  Zs.  2d. 
a  week  ? — Yes,  or  3  «.  3  d.,  if  you  include  the 
gratuities. 

3642.  So  that,  in  order  to  make  a  solvent  fund, 
the  3  s.  3  </.  would  have  to  be  made  up  from  other 
sources  ? — Yes,  that  was  upon  the  old  pension 
system,  which  carried  off  the  meu  at  very  early  ages. 

3643.  I  suppose  the  nature  of  all  these  funds 
is,  that  for  a  certain  period,  they  are  receiving 
income,  and  then  comes  a  time  at  which  pensions 
begin  to  tell  upon  them  until  you  get  the  full 
amount  of  pensions  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  men  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3644.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
-of  how  that  rate  would  work  out  ? — I  might  per- 
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haps  mention  the  metropolitan  experience  as 
illustrating  the  working  out  of  that  scale ;  the 
metropolitan  fund  laboured  under  some  disad- 
vantages which  the  counties  do  not ;  that  pension 
fund  was  instituted  in  1839 ;  the  men  had  not 
contributed  up  to  that  date,  so  that  the  ruin  of 
the  fund  was  precipitated  by  the  want  of  the 
early  contribution^  of  the  men  in  the  service. 

3645.  In  fact,  the   early  service   men   come ' 
quickly  upon  the  fund,  whereas  there  had  been  a 
period  of  years  during  which  there  had  been  no 
fund  collected  ? — There  was  no  accumulation, 
and  the  principle  of  this  fund  is,  that  the  interest 
of  the  accumulation  must  for  the  future  eke  out 
the  contribution.     Then,  as  there  was  no  contri- 
bution in  the  early  years,  the  amount  of  accumu- 
lation was  of  course  much  less.  The  metropolitan 
receipts  in  the  first  years  were  3,000  /.,  11,000/., 
10,000  /.,  and  so  they  went'  up  to  the  seventh 
year  12,000  /.,  and  the  payment  out  of  the  fund 
began   by    being  nothing;    the   first   year  was 
109/.,  the  second  year  1,000/.,  the  next  year 
1,500  /.,  the  seventh  year  7,700  /.,  and  the  eighth 
year  8,800/.,  and  in  that  year  the  payments  ex- 
ceeded the  pensions  by  1,400/.,  but  in  the  ninth 
year  the  payments  amounted  to  11,000/.,  and 
the  contributions  came  only  to  10,600  /. 

3646.  But  that  was  hardly  a  fair  test,  because 
as  yoa  have  just  said,  the  tenth  year  was  only 
the  tenth  year  of  the  contributions,  whereas  the 
ages  of  the  men  dated  from  an  earlier  enlistment? 
— ^That  precipitated  the  ruin  of  the  fund,  and  it 
ended  in  21  years  in  this  state  of  things,  that  the 
receipts  of  the  fund  were  13,000  /.,  and  the  pen- 
sions 53,000  /.,  so  that  the  excess  of  payments 
over  receipts  was  39,000  /. 

3647.  That  has  gone  on,  I  believe,  to  the  pre- 
sent day  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

3648.  I  believe  the  excess  of  pensions  over  in- 
come at  present  is  something  between  70,000  L 
and  80,000  /.  ? — Yes ;  I  have  this  last  report,  in 
which  I  see  that  the  number  of  superannuations 
on  the  list  on  the  Slst  of  March  1875,  was,  as  I 
predicted  it  would  be,  2,807 ;  that  the  amount 
of  pensions  came  to  110,152  /.,  while  the  gratui- 
ties to  54  constables  were  only  2,555  /. 

3649.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  as 
to  what  number  of  men  would  be  the  ultimate 
drain  in  the  way  of  pensions  in  a  force  of  100 
men  ? — Yes ;  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  metro- 
politan police  as  an  illustration ;  the  proportions 
will  only  hold  when  the  pension  list  is  full ;  there 
will  be  3,275  pensioners,  of  whom  2,219  will  be 
under  the  age  of  60,  to  6,000  effectives ;  thus 
the  proportion  of  pensioners  to  effectives  will  be 
nearly  as  one  to  two. 

3650.  What  period  of  years  will  it  take  from 
the  establishment  of  a  force  to  arrive  at  the 
maximum  depletion  of  the  fund  in  the  way  of 
pensions  ? — About  55  or  60  years. 

3651.  You  think  that  after  a  force  has  been 
established  about  55  or  60  years,  you  would  then 
arrive  at  a  position  when  one-third  of  your 
strength  would  be  on  the  pension  list  ?— Yes  ;  on 
the  system  in  operation  of  granting  pensions  when 
the  metropolitan  police  force  was  investigated. 

3652.  Have  you  at  all  considered  what  differ- 
ence would  be  made  by  a  change,  such  as  that 
which  has  been  suggested  to  the  Committee,  of  a 
fixed  pension  granted  upon  a  fixed  perJod  of  ser- 
vice ;  supposing  a  pension  were  granted  after  25 
years'  service,  at  the  fixed  rate  of  two-thirds  of 
the  pay ;  have  you  at  all  considered  whether  that 
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1  June  1875.  '''ould  affect  the  system  which  you  have  laid 
down  ? — It  would  have  some  effect,  no  doubt. 

3653.  It  would  bring  men    early    upon  the 

Eension  list,  would  it  not? — I  think  it  would"* 
ave  the  effect  of  bringing  them  early  upon  the 
pension  list.  A  certain  number  of  them  enlist 
between  20  and  25  years  of  age.  Those  who 
enlist  at  20  and  25  would  be  45  and  50,  for  in- 
stance, respectively,  after  that  length  of  ser- 
'  vice. 

3654.  Supi)08ing  the  men  claimed  their  pensions 
as  soon  as  they  became  entitled  to  them,  that 
would  create  a  great  drain  upon  the  fund  ? — Yes ; 
they  did  manage  in  the  metropolitan  police  to  get 
their  pensions  at  a  very  early  period ;  as  soon  as 
they  were  entitled  to  a  pension  equal  to  half  their 
pay,  or  two-thirds  of  it,  the  greater  part  of  them 
managed  to  get  off  in  some  way  or  other. 

3655.  You  mean  they  left  as  soon  as  they  were 
entitled  to  pensions  at  all  ? — Yes ;  although  they 
were  not  entitled  to  leave  .until  they  were  60 
years  of  age;  but  there  are  various  ways  in 
which  they  manage  to  get  their  pensions  earlier. 
I  saw  1,800  of  them  mustered  in  Scotland  Yard 
to  be  paid,  and  some  of  them  were  very  fine  men, 
and  getting  very  good  wages. 

3656.  Could  you  suggest  to  the  Committee 
any  scheme  by  which  vae  county  police  super- 
annuation fund  could  be  supplemented,  so  as  to 
meet  such  a  demand  as  you  have  pointed  out, 
might  fall  upon  the  fund  ? — The  fines  and  income 
from  other  sources  might  be  thrown  into  it; 
but  I  think  the  best  way  would  be,  not  to  have 
a  separate  fund,  but  to  throw  all  funds  [into  the 
common  fund  of  the  county  or  the  borough,  and 
then  to  pay  the  pensions  as  you  pay  the  wages, 
for  pensions  really  are  deferred  wages. 

3657.  In  fact  you  would  go  to  the  simpler  form 
of  charging  directly  upon  the  rates  the  pensions 
of  the  superannuation  fund  ? — It  might  be  thought 
necessary  to  put  that  upon  a  settled  scale. 

3658.  To  protect  the  police  you  would  lay 
down  a  fixed  scale  upon  which  those  pensions 
should  be  granted  ? — I  would.  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee should  consider  the  scale  and  make  it  uni- 
versal. There  would  be  a  sense  of  injustice  in  the 
several  boroughs  if  the  men  felt  that  they  were 
not  receiving  the  same  pension. 

3659.  Under  those  circumstances,  would  you 
consider  that  the  contributions  of  the  men  should 
continue? — I  think  they  should  not  I  think 
they  operate  injuriously,  unless  they  are  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  pension.  If  you  took  from  the 
men  enough  to  jmy  the  pensions,  it  would  not  be 
objectionable,  and  yon  would  only  grant  such 
pensions  as  their  contributions  would  provide. 

3660.  But  that  would  be  a  sort  of  annuity  pro- 
vided by  an  annnal  payment? — Yes;  it  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  deferred  annuity ;  but  I 
think  it  objectionable.  I  do  not  think  such  a 
relation  should  exist  between  employer  and 
employed. 

3661.  In  reality  it  would  come  to  this, 
you  would  increase  the  wages  ? — Certainly. 

3662.  Because  if  a  larger  contribution 
taken  from  the  men,  it  would  naturally  require 
an  increaeie  in  their  wages  to  meet  it  ? — It  would 
lead  to  great  complications ;  and  I  find  that  in 
many  cases  the  money  is  thrown  into  the  common 
expenditure  of  the  county  apparently  ;  it  is  not 
kept  separate,  but  expended.  I  might  just  say 
that  I  have  recently  investigated  another  pension 
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fund,  which  is  working  very  well,  namely,  the 
L'ondoni  and  North  Western  Railway  Comp  any's 
pension  fund.  I  investigated  that  in  conjunction 
with  the  president  of  the  Institute  of  Actuari  es 
and  another  gentleman.  It  is  the  practice  wi  th 
them  to  deduct  the  2^  per  cent,  from  pay, 
as  here,  and  the  company  pays  the  other  2}  per 
cent. 

3663.  Does  .5  per  cent.,  in  that  instance, 
meet  the  pension  ? — Yes,  it  does ;  the  penaion 
is  not  granted  upon  the  ultimate  salary  of  the 
ofilcer,  but  upon  the  average  salary  during  the 
whole  of  his  service. 

3664.  Is  that  pension  given  him  as  a  right,  or 
is  it  at  the  option  of  anybody  ? — As  a  right  at 
the  age  of  60. 

3665.  Under  those  circumstances  are  you  of 
opinion  that  that  5  per  cent,  would  be  sumdent 
to  maintain  the  fund  in  a  permanently  MJf- 
supporting  condition  ? — I  think  it  would. 

3666.  That  is  a  very  much  less  amount  of  con- 
tribution than  you  suggested  with  regard  to  tiie 
police  force  ? — Yes,  because  they  are  very  strict 
in  not  granting  pensions  at  those  early  ages;  yon 
do  not  see  men  pensioned  at  45  and  50  as  you  do 
in  the  police. 

3667.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there 
are  very  few,  if  any,  pensioners  upon  medical 
certificate,  and  that  there  are  very  few  pensions 
granted  except  after  a  certain  age  ? — They  are 
entitled  to  pensions  if  they  become  blind,  or  are 
subject  to  real  infirmity ;  but  they  must  be  ill,  or 
entirely  inefBcient,  before  they  can  think  of 
claiming  a  pension. 

3668.  Is  not  the  present  system  with  regard  to 
the  superannuation  of  the  police,  one  in  which  a 
strict  medical  certificate  is  required  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  the  practice  is  now ;  I  only  know  what 
it  was,  and  then  I  did  not  think  it  was  strict 
at  all. 

3669.  Such  a  suggestion  as  has  been  thrown 
out,  of  requu'ing  men  to  reappear  after  certain 
periods,  in  order  to  get  a  renewal  of  their  pen- 
sion, would  meet  a  difficulty  of  that  kind,  would 
it  not  ? — ^It  would,  if  rigidly  worked,  to  a  lai^ 
extent ;  it  is  in  practice  now  in  the  metropolitan 
force  under  the  new  arrangements.  I  did  not 
recommend  it  in  my  report. 

3670.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a  sound  pension 
system  would  be  advantageous  to  the  discipline 
and  maintenance  of  the  police  force? — lam  qnite 
persuaded  it  would ;  I  have  considered  the  matter 
very  carefully ;  it  enables  you  to  discharge 
the  men  when  they  are  infirm,  without  "m- 
flicting  hardship  upon  them.  It  is  a  pledge  also 
of  the  integrity  of  the  men ;  After  a  certwn  num- 
ber of  years'  service,  a  pension  is  worth  200  /.  or 
300  /.,  and  the  men  feel  that,  and  it  is  a  pledge  of 
their  fidelity,  which  is  very  important,  of  course, 
in  such  a  body  as  the  police. 

3671.  You  would  prefer  as  the  simplest  way  of 
dealing  with  the  question  of  superannuation,  that 
the  wages  should  be  made  suflicient  to  cover  the 
pensions  ? — I  would. 

3672.  But  you  think  it  is  of  importance  for 
the  proper  maintenance  of  the  efliciency  of  the 
police  force,  that  there  should  be  some  alteration 
of  tiie  system  ? — I  do. 

3673.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  funds 
which  at  present  exist? — The  funds  are  very 
various,  and  one  would  have  to  consider  how  they 
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Chairman — continiied. 

could  be  dealt  witit ;  I  have  dlBCussed  that  ques- 
tion in  the  county  report  here. 

3674.  But  even  suppoaing  the  funds  were 
brought  up  to  a  eelf-supportmg  condition,  you 
would  prefer  that  your  sunpler  form  should  be 
adopted  ? — Yes,  I  would  not  have  a  separate  su- 
perannuation fund,  it  should  be  a  wages  fund 
only,  and  the  same  fund  out  of  which  wages 
were  paid  should  pay  the  superannuations,  as 
being  wages  in  another  form. 

3675.  You  think  you  could  guard  against  the 
danger  which  has  been  fell  on  one  side,  of  bring- 
ing too  much  feeling  to  bear  about  granting 
pensions  by  laying  down  a  fixed  scale  ? — I  think 
so  ;  if  that  was  laid  down  in  an  Act,  or  there  was 
power  ^iven  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  lay  down 
a  scale,  it  could  be  worked  quite  satisfactorily.* 

3676.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  «n  existing  fund,  if  such  a  suggestion  as  you 
have  thrown  out  were  adopted  ?— I  think  not ; 
it  would  require'consideration. 

3677.  A  large  fund,  such  as  that  which  has 
accumulated  in  Lancashire,  for  instance,  of  over 
44,000  L,  you  could  not  very  well  apply  either  to 
the  borough  or  county  rate,  as  the  case  might  be, 
could  you  ? — If  the  borough  or  county  took  all 
the  liabilities  they  would  be  entitled  to  the 
assets. 

3678.  But  would  not  certain  ratepayers  get 

S eater  benefits  out  of  those  assets  than  others  in 
e  course  of  years? — I  do  not  see  that  they 
would. 

3679.  It  would  be  a  direct  addition  to  the  rate 
of  the  day,  would  it  not  ? — You  could,  if  yoa 
choote,  fund  the  capital,  and  take  only  the  an- 
nuity ;  or  make  it  a  terminable  annuity. 

3680.  Supposing  you  funded  such  a  sum  as 
that  in  Lancashire,  the  pension  which  could  be 
charged  upon  that  amount  would  be  small  ? — 
Unless  it  was  invested  as  a  county  fund. 

3681.  That  sets  up  the  question  of  a  separate 
fund  kept  by  the  county  for    superaimuation 

Surposes  ? — I  think  I  should  leave  the  county  to 
eaf  with  it  as  they  choose,  if  the  county  would 
undertake  to  pay  all  the  pensions  whicn  could 
be  claimed,  the  police  being  the  only  people  who 
could  claim  anything  out  of  the  fund. 

3682.  What  I  meant  was,  that  unless  yon  set 
up  a  separate  fund,  which  is  in  reality  another 
superannuation  fund,  by  the  investment  of  this 
8um,  supposing  you  pay  it  to  the  county  rate  (it 
is  in  dimmution  of  that  rate  at  the  present  time) 
the  pensions  would  be  charged  upon  that  rate  in 
the  future,  and  therefore  (although  I  may  be 
quite  wrong)  it  struck  me  that  it  would  be  an 
injustice  to  the  future  ratepayers  to  charge  those 
pendens  upon  the  general  rates  while  the  previous 
ratepayers  have  been  relieved  to  this  larae  ex- 
tent ? — I  see  your  point,  but  the  counties  do  not 
all  expend  their  income  aimually ;  I  believe  some 
of  them  have  reserves,  the  boroughs  have, 
certainly. 

3683.  If  there  was  anything  in  the  position  I 
mentioned,  it  would  come  to  the  investment  of 
that  as  a  separate  county  fund  ? — ^I  should  oliject 
to  a  separate  investment ;  I  should  merely  throw 
it  into  the  common  stock,  the  property  of  the 
county,  the  county  undertaking  to  pay  all  the 
pensions.  I  would  leave  the  county  to  deal  with 
it  M  it  chose. 

3684.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  not  be  an 
advantage  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  day  in  which 
the  transaction  took  place  as  agunst  the  rate- 
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Chairman — continued, 
payers  of  a  later  period? — I  would  leave  the 
county  to  decide  that  question  itself. 

3685.  Have  you  any  figures  with  regard  to  the 
age  and  efficiency  of  the  policemen,  that  is  to 
say,  the  term  of  service  during  which  they  can 
be   considered  efficient? — I  think  that  matter 
cannot  be  considered  quite  apart  from  the  age  at 
which  labouring  men  work  at  different  occupa- 
tions.    I  give  in  this  report  a  list  of  the  ages  of 
the  working  populations  in  differedt  branches  of 
work ;  for  instance,  taking  agricultural  labourers ; 
this  is  from  tiie  Census  of  1851.     I  can  give  the 
different  numbers  ;  there  were  113,000  aged  20 
and  under  25 ;  81,000  aged  40  and  under  45 ; 
72,000  aged  45  and  under  50 ;  67,000  aged  50 
and  under  55;  51,000  aged  55  and  under  60; 
and  46,000  aged  60  and  upwards.     A  great 
number  of  those  labourers  are  at  work  evidently 
between  the  ages  of  50  and  60.    Now  I  will  take 
coal  miners,  which  is  a  dangerous  trade ;  of  coal 
miners  there  were  36,000  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  25;  12,000  between  40  and  45  years; 
8,000  between  50  and  55  years ;  and  4,000  aged 
between  60  and  65.    Therefore  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  wprking  men  of 
the  country  do  go  on  working  up  to  the  age  of 
60,  at  any  rate.     Now  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
police  is  a  peculiar  service,  as  no  doubt  they  are 
exposed  to  encounter  the  rough  population  of  the 
country ;  the^  have  to  fight  and  to  risk  their 
lives,  so  that  in  that  respect  they  are  like  soldiers; 
they  have  at  times  to  exert  great  force  and  to 
endure  great  fatigue,  and  I  learnt  practically 
from  the  officers,  that  they  do  not  much  care 
about  the  ordinary  services  of  those  men,  at  the 
f^e  of  50  and  upwards.     I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  only  way  would  be  to  graduate  the 
force  in  some  way  or  other.     I  suggested  that 
the  Commissioners  should  find  lighter  duties  for 
men  to  perform  as  they  got  on  in  years,  and  that 
they  should  not  expose  ue  veterans  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  earlier  years  of  .their  service : 
that   nnder    those   conditions  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  retain  men  in  the  force  longer  than 
they  were  retained  when  I  reported.  I  think  upon 
the  average   they  only  served  five  years ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  younger  men  know  very  little 
about  the  thieves  and  others  who  are  going  about 
the  streets  of  London,  but  after  a  time  they  come 
to  understand  their  business  thoroughly,  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  retain  a  number  of  older  men,  of  from 
40  to  60,  and  I  see  firom  the  return  that  you  have 
a  certain  number  of  men  of  ages  in  the  counties 
even  after  60,  but  I  should  doubt  the  propriety 
of  retaining  a  poUceman  after  60  years  of  age. 

3686.  xou  think  that  up  to  60  years  of  age 
there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  a  man  being  still  ser- 
viceable, provided  he  is  not  asked  to  do  the 
harder  work  of  a  constable's  duty  upon  his  beat? 
— Yes ;  I  examined  the  subject  thoroughly,  and 
came  to  that  conclusion. 

3687.  Do  you  suppose  that  in  any  |;iven  force, 
there  are  a  very  large  number  of  situations  in 
which  you  could  employ  men  of  that  age? — I 
learnt  tnat  there  were  a  certain  number,  but  it  is 
so  much  of  an  administrative  question,  that  I 
would  not  venture  before  the  Committee  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  it. 

3688.  But  looidn^  at  the  police  force  as  having 
the  greater  part  of  its  duties  in  the  exposure  of 
the  policeman's  life  upon  a  beat,  you  would  think 
a  lower  age  oueht  to  t>e  established  with  regard 
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Chairman — continued, 
to  them  ? — ^Yea,  certMnly,  from  20  to  45  years 
is  the  most  efficient  age  of  policemen  in  the 
ordinary  way.    I  have  here  the  ages  of  criminals 
committed;  the  same  remark  appues  to  diem. 

3689.  I  suppose  it  very  much  turns  upon  the 
number  of  years'  service,  because  a  man  who  has 
served  25  years  would  be  less  effective  even  at 
46  than  a  man  who  has  served  15  years  would  be 
at  50? — Quite  so;  it  turns  a  good  deal  upon  the 
length  of  service  in  combination  with  the  age  at 
joining  the  ^orce. 

3690.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you 
would  like  to  submit  to  the  Committee  ? — I  tmnk 
not ;  but  if  the  Committee  would  like  to  procure 
returns,  it  w^ould  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
assist  in  any  way  I  can. 

Mr.  Scourfield. 

3691.  Was  there  not  some  old  formula  compu- 
tation which,  although  modified  might  be  of  some 
value  to  remember,  namely,  that  the  value  of  a 
person's  life  was  half  the  difference  between  his 
existing  age  and  86  ? — Yes,  that  was  so. 

3692.  Do  you  consider  that  is  near  the  mark  ? 
— It  is  somewhere  near,  but  it  is  not  eo  accurate 
as  the  formulas  we  now  have. 

3693.  So  that  a  policeman  at  50,  might  be 
supposed  to  draw  his  pension  for  18  years  ? — We 
could  give  you  an  exact  computation  of  that 
itota.  the  English  life  tables. 

3694.  But  might  it  not,  for  the  people  who 
cannot  carry  exact  calculations  in  their  heads,  be 
received  as  a  very  fair  formula? — I  should  not 
say  that,  but  I  would  mention  one  which 
would  serve  the  purpose  better ;  the  expectation 
of  life  at  the  age  of  20,  is  about  40  years  in 
England ;  then  it  diminishes  two-thirds  of  a  year 
for  every  year,  so  that  a  man  at  30  has  lost 
about  seven  years  of  his  expectation;  it  is  brought 
down  to  33.  A  man  at  40  has  lost  13  years  of 
his  expectation;  take  13  from  40,  and  yon  get 
the  expectation  of  life  then  as  27  years. 

Mr.  Coteper. 

3695.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  the 
average  ages  of  the  thieves  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  you  have  already  given  those  of  die 
agricultural  labourers  and  miners  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

3696.  The  figures  in  this  table  represent  the 
number  of  thieves  committed? — Yes,  as  given 
by  the  judicial  statistics  of  the  year  1873. 

3697.  I  see  by  those  figures,  that  the  lai^est 
proportion,  namely,  32,935,  are  21  and  under 
30  years ;  and  that  21,964  are  between  30  and 
40  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

3698.  Whust  between  40  and  50,  there  are 
13,346  ?— Yes. 

3699.  And  between  50  and  60, 7,218?— Quite 
so. 

3700.  I  see,  therefore,  that  their  fiourishing 
period,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  is  between  20  and  40 
years  of  age  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Tarr. 

3701.  What  number  of  policemen  are  tJiere  in 
England? — ^I  do  not  know  the  present  number; 
I  maew  the  number  at  the  time  I  made  die  rep<Hrt ; 
that  was  in  1866. 


Mr.  Torr — continued. 

3702.  You  stated  that  you  thought  the  polin. 
men  should  contribute  5  per  cent  to  the  super. 
annuatioin  fund ;  from  what  source  should  tlie 
other  portion  of  the  fund  necessary  to  furnish  tlie 
pensions  be  provided?  —  I  suggested  that  tbc 
whole  of  the  pensions  should  be  piud  out  of  tlie 
county  rate ;  I  propose  not  to  have  a  sepanti 
fund ;  I  propose  that  they  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  same  fund  as  the  pay  comes  from.  I  would 
not  propose  to  keep  the  fines  as  a  separate  thm 
but  to  throw  them  aU  into  a  common  fund,  uA 
out  of  that  fund  pay  the  policeman's  pensioim 
you  pay  his  wages. 

3703.  Taking  a  man's  wage  at  the  average  d 
about  60  /.  aman,  which  would  be  about  23  «.& week, 
which  would  be  a  moderate  average,  each  police- 
man would  be  paying  3  /.  a  year  on  a  5  per  cent 
contribution,  and  if  you  say  it  would  be  neeee- 
sary  to  contribute  8  /.  per  head  per  year  to-iuke 
a  solvent  fund,  you  would  have  to  charge  him  it 
more  than  that  ? — That  was  required  to  pay  the 
pensions  upon  the  scale  of  the  metropolitan  police, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  scale  (^  pensions  shouU 
be  continued ;  I  should  diminish  the  scale  of  pen- 
sion at  the  earlier  ages,  and  only  give  a  policeman 
the  full  benefit  of  the  pension  when  he  nsdserred 
33  years. 

3704.  Have  you  thought  in  your  own  mind 
what  scale  of  pension  you  would  saggest?— I 
would  suggest  what  has  been  adopted,  partly  by 
the  metropolitan  police,  that  is  to  say,  I  would 

five  no  gratuity  under  five  years'  service ;  from 
ve  to  15  years,  I  would  give  a  gratuity  equal  to 
a  month's  pay,  for  every  completed  year  of  8e^ 
vice  ;  after  15  years'  service,  fifteen-fiftietb  of  tie 
pay,  increasing  to  sixteenth-fiftieths  at  20  yeare' 
service,  and  twenty-five  fiftieths  at  25  years'  ser- 
vice, and  to  thirty-three  fiftieths  after  33  yean' 
service,  and  there  stop ;  but  I  suggested  that  tb 
early  pensions  should  be  only  for  a  term  of  yean, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  for  life. 

3705.  You  have  no  practical  knowledge,  I  pre- 
sume, to  guide  you,  whether  the  scale  oifiwm 
you  suggest  would  be  acceptable  to  the  fone 
generally  throughout  the  kmgdom? — I  thiilc 
from  my  experience  of  the  metropolitan  police, 
that  they  will  be  satisfied  with  getting  two-thirdi, 
and  that  has  been  generally  acquiesced  in. 

3706.  After  what  time  ?— I  suggested  33  yean' 
service. 

3707.  All  the  evidence  which  the  Committee 
has  had  before  *  them  has  gone  to  the  shorter 
period  ? — So  I  understand. 

3708.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  said  with  re- 
ference to  capitalising  the  funds  of  those  differeit 
forces,  and  not  allowing  the  capitalised  fund  to 
be  interfered  with,  but  uiat  it  should  always  r^ 
main  as  a  substantive  fund,  and  be  invested  it 
4  per  cent.,  or  the  best  interest  that  could  I* 
got;  how  would  yon  deal  with  it  under  thi» 
changed  mode,  whiioh  you  now  suggest,  namely, 
that  the  police  should  pay  5  per  cent,  and  ^ 
the  rest  should  be  paid  out  of  the  county  rate; 
seeing  that  some  of^  the  counties  and  borough 
have  no  funds,  while  others  have  yerj  large 
funds ;  so  that  instead  of  dealing  with  ul  forces 
by  a  uniform  law,  every  borough  or  town  wouU 
be  dealt  with  separately? — Every  town  or  borongk 
has  to  be  dealt  with  separately,  as  the  funds  are 
separate  ;  but  I  would  deal  with  a  borough  'p>^ 
as  I  would  dedi  with  a  county,  that  is,  they 
ahoald  undertake  to  pay  pensions  upon  a  scale 
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Mr.  Torr — continued. 

that  was  fixed  upon,  and  should  get  those  funds 
as  part  of  the  borough  funds. 

3709.  They  would  get  this  interest  upon  the 
capital  ? — They  would  do  what  they  pleased  with 
it,  provided  they  paid  the  pensions. 

3710.  You  have,  again,  no  practical  knowledge 
whether  that  mode  of  paying  men  would  be  as 
acceptable  to  the  ratepayer  as  the  present  mode, 
or  whether  it  would  be  as  acceptable  to  the  men 
as  the  present  mode? — ^I  found  in  the  metro- 
politan police,  as  it  worked  before  when  it  brought 
their  fund  to  such  confusion,  they  were  satisfied 
with  it. 

3711.  You  base  all  your  calculations  upon 
the  metropolitan  police  force,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

3712.  Both  as  regards  the  manner  in  which 
you  wolild  deal  mth  the  other  forces,  and  how 
their  funds  have  accumulated  ? — I  considered 
them,  as  far  as  my  information  enabled  me  to  do 
80,  but  I  began  my  evidence  by  saying  that  we 
wanted  returns  from  the  counties  and  boroughs, 
ao  as  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  condition  of 
eachfiind,  for  each  fund  is  a  separate  fund,  quite 
independent  of  the  others. 

3713.  You  have  not  gone  into  the  question  of 
what  sum  per  man  should  be  invested,  supposing 
it  were  capitalised,  and  invested  at  4  per  cent.  ? — 
You  would  have  to  take  a  particular  borough 
before  I  could  answer  the  question. 

3714.  Supposing  the  superannuation  fund  were 
raised  to  an  amount  that,  when  added  to  the  con- 
tribution of  the  officers,  would  provide  a  fund 
adequate  to  the  pension  that  would  fairly  come 

Z>n  that  fund ;  yon  have  not  calculated  what 
t  would  be,  have  you  ? — I  could  only  calcu- 
late it  if  I  knew  the  particular  fund,  and  the 
force,  and  the  ages  of  tne  men,  and  a  variety  of 
thij 


ngs. 

3715.  I  think  you  gave  as  a  calculation  that 
at  the  end  of  55  years  one-third  of  the  entire 
force  would  be  upon  that  pension  list? — Yes, 
upon  that  scale. 

3716.  Consequently,  if  we  took  the  number  of 
police  at  30,000,  we  should  have  10,000  men  upon 
the  pension  list? — No,  more  than  that;  it  is  a 
iiiira  of  the  total ;  it  is  half  as  many  as  the 
efTectives ;  you  would  have  30,000  effectives  and 
15,000  pensioners ;  that  is  upon  the  system  upon 
-wlucb  tney  went  off  earlier  than  they  ought  to 
Iisve  gone  off. 

3717.  But  I  am  afraid  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
evidence  which  has  been  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee goes  in  the  other  direction  ? — Then  if  they 
go  off  early  you  must  give  them  lower  pensions, 
unless  you  are  disposea  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

3718.  Supposing  we  have  15,000  pensioners 
oo  the  fund,  and  the  average  wage  to  be  60  /., 
and  tha#  some  of  them  should  have  attained  the 
rank  of  sergeant,  which  would  amount  to  a  pension 
of  40  2.  per  man,  the  absolute  demand  upon  the 
fond  at  tne  same  time  would  be  600,000  /.  a  year, 
iroold  it  not? — I  should  take  it  lower  than  that; 
they  are  nut  all  pensioners  upon  the  two-thirds 
scale.  I  find  by  the  returns  that  the  average 
pension  was  31 1. ;  you  might  take  it  at  30  /. 

3719.  But  the  Committee  have  evidence  before 
tiiem,  that  the  pay  of  a  policeman,  which  was  18  <., 
Iiaa  now  risen  to  24  «.,  and  that  the  24  «,  rate  has 
nsen  to  28  s.  Now,  taking  it  at  23 «.,  which 
wcmld  be  60  /.  a  year,  which  would  be  far  below 
tihe  average,  and  then  taking  two-thirds  of  60  /., 
which  womd  be  40/.,  and  multiplying  it  by  15,  that 

0.94. 


Mr.  Torr — continued, 
would  be  600,000  /.  ? — You  are  assuming  that  the 
men  get  two-thirds  of  the  pay  as  pension ;  I  do 
not  think  they  would  get  that,  because  many 
would  go  off  when  they  were  entitled  to  less  than 
two-thirds.  Should  the  pension  be  40/.,  and  the 
system  be  as  it  was,  the  cost  would  be  what  you 
state. 

3720.  I  am  putting  these  questions  to  you  who 
have  not  hea«i  the  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  extent  that  we  have  heard  it,  but  I 
think  tiie  honourable  Chairman  will  bear  me  out, 
that  that  will  be  at  least  the  average,  because  of 
course  there  are  sergeants  and  others  whose 
pensions  are  much  higher;  Major  Grreig,  who 
was  before  the  Committee,  now  draws  a,  pension 
of  100/.  a  year? — The  average  would  have  to  be 
raised  rateably,  no  doubt,  but  the  average  of  all 
Would  not^be  60  /. ;  you  are  assuming  that  they 
are  all  getting  the  maximum  pension. 

3721.  You  would  suggest  tnat  the  men  should 
contribute  5  per  cent.  ? — No,  pardon  me,  I  did 
not  suggest  that ;  I  am  against  taking  anything 
frx)m  the  men,  but  giving  them  what  wages  you 
choose  to  give  them  for  tneir  services  and  a  pen- 
sion ;  and  that  you  should  give  fliat  pension  as 
you  give  the  wa^es,  for  the  services. 

3722.  You  feel  that  in  making  any  calculation, 
we  should  require  a  great  deal  more  information 
from  all  the  boroughs  and  counties  than  we  have 
before  us  at  present  ? — Certainly  ;  this  informa- 
tion is  very  imperfect  in  my  report. 

3723.  Amongst  other  things  should  we  Dot 
require  to  know  the  number  of  men  who  existed, 
and  during  each  period  of  five  years,  how  many 
retired  from  the  force  ? — Yes. 

'  3724.  So  as  to  get  at  the  probability  of  the 
number  of  pensioners  we  should  have  ultimately  ? 
— Yes,  I  had  that  for  London, 

3725.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  we 
should  know  the  actual  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  service? — Certainly;  I  suggested 
that  they  should  have  a  medical  officer  attached 
to  the  poUee  in  London.  At  the  time  when  I 
reportea,  the  police  went  to  any  medical  man 
they  chose,  who  gave  the  certificates  on  which 
pensions  were  granted;  nDW_,  I  think,  the  plan 
adopted  is  different. 

Colonel  Dtfott. 

3726.  I  should  like  to  reconcile  some  of  these 
calculations  with  the  practical  state  of  things ; 
to  begin  with,  your  calculations  are  made  in 
1866,  are  they  not?— In  1862  and  1866. 

3727.  Upon  those  caleulati(ma  the  average 
amount  paid  to  each  man  in  the  receipt  of  pen- 
sion might  be  taken  at  30  /.  per  annum,  and  you 
say  it  would  require  something  like  an  annual  con- 
tribution of  8  /.  to  meet  that  outlay? — Quite  so. 

3728.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  5  per  cent, 
upon  the  pay  would  realise  this  8  /.  per  annum? 
— No,  it  would  not. 

3729.  I  ask  you  that  because  you  told  the 
Committee  that  in  the  London  and  North 
Western  Superannuation  Fund,  5  per  cent, 
stoppage  upon  the  pay  of  the  men  would  pro- 
vide the  retiring  allowances  which  they  require  ? 
— It  does  provide  as  far  as  we  can  judge  the 
pensions  granted  upon  the  peculiar  system  which 
they  have  adopted;  it  is  2  J  per  cent,  by  steppage, 
and  the  railway  contributes  the  other  2^  per  cent. 

3730.  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  evidence  of  Captain  Congreve,  who  was 
the  chi^  constaUe  of  the  county  with  which  I 
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Colonel  Dyott— continaed. 

am  connected,  namely,  the  county  ot  Stafford ; 
in  answer  to  Question  1542,  he  says  he  thinks 
Dr.  Farr's  calculation  fixes  a  very  high  contribu- 
tion as  being  necessary  to  make  the  fund  self- 
supporting,  that  sum  being  8  /.  per  annimi ;  he 
says  that  is  a  very  much  larger  amount  than  the 
contribution  of  his  force;  the  contribution  of  his 
force  a  few  years  ago  was  3  Z.  a  head ;  it  is  now  5 1. 
a  head ;  that  would  be  an  average  of  4  /.,  namely, 
one-half  of  what  you  fix  it  at.  Then  further  on, 
in  Captain  Congreve's  evidence,  he  says,  that  al 
one  time  he  was  afraid  the  fund  would  break 
down,  but  now,  on  the  other  hand,  he  says  he  is 
as  certain  as  can  be  that  upon  the  present  scale 
it  will  remain  solvent,  that  is  upon  the  average 
of  between  3/.  and  5/. ;  he  says.  Dr.  Farr's  cal- 
culations, which  have  been  made  by  the  most 
eminent  actuary  in  the  world  (I  presume  he 
means  a  little  compliment  to  yourself)^  have  been 
all  falsified  with  regard  to  his  force,  and  he  does 
not  see  why  the  fund  should  not  go  on,  though 
he  can  quite  see  the  strength  of  Dr.  Farr's  argu- 
ment, that  it  ought  to  have  failed  long  ago ;  that 
fund  is  very  flourishing,  and  that  result  is  pro- 
duced by  a  contribution  of  one-half  of  what  you 
say  would  be  necessary.  I  wish  to  know  if  you 
can  reconcile  these  two  things  ? — You  will  recol- 
lect that  my  observation  was  a  general  one,  ap- 
plying especially  to  the  metropolis  on  the  pension 
system,  as  adopted  by  them,  and  I  think  I  stated 
explicitly  that  each  of  those  funds  would  have  to 
be  separately  investigated.  Staffordshire  might, 
perhaps,  be  perfectly  solvent  upon  the  system  of 
pension  they  go  on,  and  Worcestershire  might 
be  just  the  reverse.  I  see  that  the  total  receipts  in 
Staffordshire  in  this  year,  1864,  were  2,000 1.  « 
year,  and  that  of  that  only  572  /.  came  fron  con- 
tributions ;  and  taking  the  number  of  your  police 
now,  that  is  very  nearly  5  /.  each  man. 

3731.  The  number  of  our  police  now  is  493, 
and  the  income  from  all  sources  is  4,088  Z.? — If 
you  divide  the  4,088  U  by  493,  it  comes  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  8  /.  arpiece ;  it  appears  that  the 
fines  from  drunkenness  in  StafforaJBhire  are  very 
large. 

Chairman. 

3732.  There  is  one  other  element  which  I 
suppose  enters  very  considerably  into  this 
question,  which  is  the  rapidity  of  the  change  of 
men  which  occurs  in  some  forces  ? — No  doubt. 

3733.  Consequent  on  the  men  changing  rapidly, 
the  pension  list  is  relieved  ? — ^That  is  the  case  m 
all  funds ;  great  qumbers  leave  during  the  first 
two  years,  and  great  numbers  are  dismissed. 

3734.  That  applies,  I  think,  in  the  case  which 
was  also  quoted  as  ratiber  disproving  your  figures, 
namely,  the  case  of  Sheffield ;  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  men  leave  that  force  early  before 
they  come  upon  the  fund? — Yes,  but  that  was 
the  case   in  the  metropolitan  pdice.    I  have  a 


Chairman — continued. 

table  here  showing  the  number  leaving  after  etdi 
year's  service,  ana  it  is  very  great  indeed. 

3735.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  tlut  makes 
a  material  difference  in  your  calculation,  witii 
regard  to  the  8  /.  ? — It  was  taken  into  account; 
it  was  the  very  basis  of  it.  I  should  like  to  ssy 
that  I  did  not  give  the  8  /.  as  applicable  to  my 
one  of  those  counties  or  any  one  of  those  borougiu, 
but  as  representing  exactly  the  state  pf  thing;  u 
it  was  in  the  metropolitan  police  under  their  «cile 
of  pension,  and  under  their  system  of  pemioniDir. 

3736.  But  you  applied  the  information  whi^ 
you  then  possessed  about  them  to  these  coundci 
and  boroughs  ? — With  regard  to  each  county  aid 
each  borough,  supposing  I  had  these  facts,  I 
could  give  an  answer ;  it  must  be  that  eseb 
county  and  each  borough  has  to  be  dealt  iritli 
separately. 

3737.  And  that  although  you  could  lay  down 
a  system  with  regard  to  each  borough  and  coun^, 
you  would  require  more  knowledge  than  we  tt 
present  possess  to  lay  it  down? — Yes;  to«j 
whether  a  fund  is  solvent  or  not,  you  require  ill 
the  facts  which  were  supplied  to  me  with  r^ 
to  the  metropolitan  police,  and  more  in  fact,  be- 
cause if  you  nad  two  or  three  men  gmngoffatt 
time  on  full  pay  frt>m  injury  received  in  tk  wn 
vice,  it  would  ruin  a  small  fund. 

3738.  That  rather  goes  to  support  the  idet 
that  the  whole  superannuation  fund  of  the  eoustiy 
should  be  formed  into  one  ? — It  would  be  wortii 
considering ;  I  doubt  whether  all  these  borouglH 
and  counties  should  have  separate  superannuation 
funds ;  the  larger  ones  might. 

Mr.  Torr. 

3739.  What  is  the  minimum  number  of  a  force 
which  could  provide  a  solvent  fund  for  itself?- 
Not  less  that  1,000  men,  I  should  think;  ifjw 
undertook  to  give  them  a  pension  equal  to  their 
pay,  you  might  have  two  or  three  of  them  faliiis 
m  in  a  single  year,  which  would  swamp  a  smallfiiiia. 

Chairman. 

3740.  Do  you  mean  that  the  contributions  voii 
have  suggested,  amounting  to  8  /.  per  man  per 
year,  would  not  give  a  certainty  of  solveMy, 
unless  a  force  were  1,000  strong?— A  penatt 
fund  is  like  a  friendly  society,  omy  rather  mote  j 
fluctuating. 

3741.  That  practically  excludes  all  the  EngBa 
forces? — The  demand  on  such  a  fund  is  fluctuati^ 
and  that  is  an  objection  to  attempting  t»  establiA 
a  fund,  the  solvency  of  which  you  could  »* 
secure  without  a  reserve  to  begin  with. 

3742.  That  would  not  apply  to  a  general  funi; 
that  would  apply  to  each  separate  case?— I* 
might  form  a  general  fund,  and  have  the  caico* 
tions  made  strictly,  and  in  that  way  ensure  sfr 
vency. 

3743.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  liK."' 
surest  to  the  Committee?— I  do  not  think thetei 


Captain  Thomas  Hill,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3744.  Yor  are  the  Chief  Constable  of  North 
Yorkshire,  I  believe  ? — I  am. 

3745.  Have  you  been  long  in   the  force? — 
Nineteen  years. 


3746.  llierefore  you  can  speak  to  the  feeling     Undoubtedly. 


Chairman — continued, 
of  the  force  under  you,  with  regard  to  this  wp* 
annuation  question  ? — I  can. 

3747.  Do  jrou  agree  that  there  is  a  feelug 
the  force  against  the  present  system  of  pensn" 
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Chairman—  continued. 

3748.  And  a  desire  for  some  permanent  pen- 
sion as  against  the  present  uncertain  scale  as  it  is 
considered? — ^Yes,  the  men  conceive  that  they 
are  not  positive  of  getting  what  has  been  already 
intended  for  them  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
they  also  ask  to  have  a  more  liberal  scale  of 
pensions  granted  to  them. 

3749.  They  ask  for  a  higher  scale,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  ask  for  fixity  of  scale  ? — They  ask 
for  fixity,  and  they  also  ask  for  what  I  call  a  new 
system,  that  is  to  say,  a  claim  for  pension  as  well 
as  for  superannuation  for  age  or  sickness;  I 
make  a  distinction  between  pension  and  super- 
annuation for  mere  infirmity  of  mind  or  body, 
the  superannuation  being  for  the  man  who  is 
'worn  out  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  pension  for 
the  man  who  has  served  a  fixed  number  of 
years. 

3760.  You  refer  in  that  remark  to  those  years 
of  service  upon  which  a  man  comes  before  the 
county  for  pension  upon  medical  certificate? — 
Yes,  that  is  what  I  call  the  superannuation 
allowance ;  what  the  men  ask  for  in  addition  to 
that,  is  a  claim  for  pension. 

3751.  Have  yon  formed  any  idea  what  scale, 
if  such  a  system  were  adopted,  should  be  the 
fixed  scale  for  such  a  pension?— I  have  thought 
of  it ;  there  are  a  very  great  variety  of  opinions ; 
I  think  that  service  and  .age,  looking  upon  all 
sides  of  the  question,  should  have  something  to 
^o  with  it ;  I  do  not  go  upon  service  alone. 

3752.  How  would  yon  combine  service  and 
age  ? — I  think  we  must  look  to  both  sides,  those 
who  pay  and  those  who  receive,  and  I  think  that 
50  is  the  earliest  ^e  at  which  a  man  should  be 
allowed  to  claim  a  pension ;  I  do  not  think  he 
fihould  be  able  to  claim  it  at  46. 

3753.  I  do  not  think  you  have  stated  what  you 
consider  the  term  of  service  for  pensions  should 
be? — Twenty-five  years,  and  I  think  that  the 
man  should  be  50  years  of  age  before  receiv- 
ing it. 

3754.  That  is  to  say,  supposing  he  had  served 
25  years,  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  claim  his 
pension  unless  he  was  50  years  old? — Quite  so, 
and  I  would  give  him  a  little  more  pension  if  he 
was  of  30  years'  service. 

3755.  What  scale  would  you  lay  down  for 
50  years  of  age  and  25  years'  service  ? — For  25 
years  half  a  man's  pay,  and  for  30  years  two- 
thirds,  with  power  to  the  local  authority  to  go  up; 
I  think  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  minimum 
and  maximum,  because  there  are  many  men  who 
work  harder  than  others  who  are  nevertheless 
themselves  respectable  men,  and  T  would  give  the 
local  authority  a  power  to  go  up  a  little  higher ;  if 
I  take  it  in  twentieths,  i  would  give  the  local 
authority  power  to  go  up  to  16-20thB  to  make  a 
•distinction  for  good  men. 

3756.  So  that  in  addition  to  allowing  a  man  to 
claim  half-pay  after  25  years'  service,  you  would 
allow  him  to  look  forward  to  increased  pension 
for  increased  service  in  the  force  ? — Yes,  and  by 
good  conduct  and  exerting  himself. 

3757.  I  presume  that  m  all  cases  the  question 
of  conduct  enters  into  the  calculation,  inasmuch 
as  the  chief  constable  would  not  retain  a  man  of 
bad  conduct  in  the  force  ?— No,  not  of  bad  con- 
duct, but  there  are  still  men  who  do  not  exert 
themselves  as  much  as  others  do. 

3758.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  difference  between  a 
good  man  and  a  good  man  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

3759.  You  would  wish  to  leave  a  discretion 
0.94. 


Chairman — continued. 

with  the  magistrates  to  reward  men  of  meritorious 
service  ? — I  think  so. 

3760.  With  regard  to  gratuities  to  children 
where  a  policeman  dies  in  me  service,  would  you 
extend  the  present  Act,  and  allow  it  to  apply  to 
children  of  a  certain  age  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
only  just  to  appl^  it  those  who  are  dependent, 
or  would  have  been  dependent,  upon  the  police- 
man. 

3761.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  system 
of  gratuities  awarded  to  the  widows  of  men 
killed  in  the  service? — I  would  give  a  double 
gratuity  to  a  widow,  or  the  children,  in  the  case 
of  a  man  being  killed  in  actual  service. 

3762.  That  is  to  say,  a  double  gratuity  cal- 
culated upon  the  present  scale  ? — Yes,  calculated 
in  the  same  way  as  it  is  in  the  present  instance. 

3763.  Only  that  you  would  increase  the  ex- 
tent of  that  gratuity? — Yes,  I  would. 

3764.  And  with  regard  to  constables  killed  or  in- 
iuredon  duty,  do  you  mink  yourpensions  and  gratu- 
ities should  be  charged  upon  the  superannuation 
fund? — I  think  rather  that  they  should  be  charged 
upon  the  police  rate ;  but  I  have  not  given  the 
matter  much  consideration.  I  think  it  is  not  a 
superannuation  question  exactly,  perhaps,  look- 
ing at  the  term  "  superannuation " ;  I  think  it 
would  be  as  well  to  pay  it  out  of  the  rate. 

3765.  You  think  it  would  be  better  in  cases 
where  men  were  killed  in  the  service,  and  where 
their  relations,  either  the  widow  or  the  children, 
come  before  the  committee  for  gratuity  that  it 
should  be  a  gratuity  not  charged  upon  the  fund, , 
but  going  directiy  upon  the  police  rate,  and,  there- 
fore, relieving  the  rand  to  tnat  extent  ? — I  think 
so. 

3766.  You  have,  of  course,  some  boroughs 
in  your  division? — I  have  towns,  but  no  corpo^ 
rate  boroughs  under  my  charge.  I  have  impor- 
tant boroughs  like  Middlesborough  bounding  me, 
which  I  run  close  up  to. 

3767.  How  would  you  deal  with  your  present 
fund;  is  it  self-supporting? — No,  I  would  wish 
to  see  it  supplemented.  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  we  should  support  the  fund  to  the  utter- 
most. 

3768.  You  do  not  consider  your  fund  in  a  satis- 
factory condition,  I  believe  ? — At  present  we  have 
not  many  calls  upon  it ;  but  looking  at  the  future, 
and  having  some  time  ago  read  the  report  of  Dr. 
Farr,  who  has  just  been  examined,  and  who  is  a 
very  great  authority,  an  undisputable  authority, 
I  consider  upon  such  matters,  we  must  presume  that 
our  fund  will  fail  sooner  or  later;  therefore  I 
consider  it  essential  that  we  should  look  to  means 
to  support  it. 

3769.  Has  it  occurred  to  you,  and  can  you 
suggest,  how  those  additional  means  should  be 
supplied  ? — I  think  I  would  do  the  same  as  is 
done  in  boroughs ;  I  would  take  the  earnings  of 
the  police,  and  I  would  also  take  the  remaining 
half  of  the  penalties  which  are  at  present  allowed. 
I  would  also  take  the  fees  for  the  duty  of  regula- 
ting weights  and  measures,  which,  speaking  fur 
my  own  district,  are  performed  by  the  police.  I 
would  take  the  foes  lor  granting  pedlars'  certifi- 
cates ;  I  would  also  take  all  rewards  and  gra- 
tuities oflTered  within  our  own  jurisdiction.  1  do 
not  approve  of  rewards  at  all  to  the  police,  and  if 
they  were  placed  to  that  fund  it  would  be  a  help ; 
every  little  helps,  and  I  think  miscellaneous  earn- 
ings, such  as  licenses,  notices,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  should  go  to  the  fund. 

u  3  3770.  Would 
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Chairman — continued. 

3770.  Would  you  make  any  distinction  between 
the  penalties  which  are  at  present  paid  to  the 
county  rate,  and  the  earnings  of  the  police  which 
are  at  present  paid  to  the  police  rate,  but  not 
applied  to  the  fund  ? — I  think  the  fees  for  serving 
summonses  are  paid  to  the  fund  in  boroughs,  but 
not  in  counties;  I  would  give  all  those  to  the 
counties  in  cases  where  they  are  not  given  at  the 
present  time. 

3771.  And  it  would  be  no  injustice  to  the 
boroughs? — I  think  I  have  heard  it  stated  in 
evidence  that  It  m^ht  be  an  injustice  to  boroughs 
to  take  any  part  ofthe  county  rate,  because  those 
boroughs  wnich  have  not  a  separate  court  of 
quarter  sessions  contribute  towards  the  county 
rate ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  objection  myself, 
because  if  those  boroughs,  as  I  presume  they  do, 
contribute  their  penalties  to  the  coimty  rate  as 
well,  and  therefore  if  they  for  their  benefit,  or  the 
benefit  of  the  police,  had  power  to  take  those 
penalties  for  their  police,  they  would  be  in  the 
same  position  as  tlie  county  would  be. 

3772.  Thev  would  take  their  share?— Quite 
so ;  they  would  take  their  share. 

3773.  Supposing  all  those  penalties  to  be  applied 
to  this  fund,  do  you  feel  any  danger,  as  has  been 
suggested  to  the  Committee,  of  the  police  being 
improperly  influenced  in  their  duty  ? — That  could 
only  arise  with  regard  to  penalties,  and  I  can  only 
eay  ftota  my  experience  that  I  do  not  think  such 
a  consideration  ever  enters  into  the  head  of  a  con- 
stable ;  and  even  if  that  had  been  so,  the  moment 
the  rates  were  made  liable  by  the  existing  Act 
for  the  support  of  the  fund,  that  would  take  away 
any  feeling  he  has  of  the  kind,  because  the  man 
would  say,  my  superannuation  is  settled  by  the 
Act ;  so  that  it  is  not  really  a  policeman's  question 
to  support  this  fund,  so  much  as  it  is  a  ratepayer's. 
Then,  again,  you  give  already  half  the  penalties 
to  the  fund  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  giving  the  whole  would  make  any 
difference. 

3774.  In  fact  the  contingency  of  his  gain  is  so 
remote  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  remains  many 
years  in  the  service,  that  it  does  not  operate  upon 
him  in  that  respect  ? — It  does  not,  but  the  chief 
tlung  is,  as  the  rates  are  liable  to  make  the  fund 
good  he  does  not  think  of  it.  What  I  am  about  to 
say,  I  am  only  speaking  for  my  own  county  and 
the  county  in  which  I  learnt  the  principles  of  police 
service  (namely,  Essex),  that  whenever  it  is 

Eracticable,  through  the  post,  I  supervise  the 
lying  of  informations ;  I  do  not  do  it  on  account 
of  the  superannuation  fund,  but  to  avoid  improper 
prosecutions,  or  prosecutions  that  are  likely  to  uul, 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

3775.  With  regard  to  the  police  force,  considered 
with  this  question  of  superannuation,  do  you 
believe  the  service  is  a  popular  service  at  pre- 
sent in  your  district  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so ;  I 
think  it  is  unpopular;  I  think  that  if  it  were 
more  popular  we  should  find  the  relatives,  the 
sons  and  brothers  of  the  police  coming  more 
readily  into  the  force,  and  that  is  one  reason  why 
I  am  anxious  for  a  more  liberal  system  of  pen- 
sioDS  to  be  established  than  exists  at  present. 

3776.  Then  your  recruiting  is  very  much,  from 
outside  your  own  district  ? — ^Just  so ;  we  do  not 

fet  many  men  from  our  own  districts.  I  think 
have  had  a  few  relatives  in  the  force,  but  i£ 
the  force  generally  in  England  thought  it  was  a 
good  service,  they  would  recommena  their  rela- 
tives, their  sons  and  brothers,  to  enter  it,  and 
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there  would  be  more  good  men  forthcoming  for 
the  service. 

3777.  Do  the  men  change  a  good  deal  in  your 
force  ? — Yes,  they  do  a  good  d^. 

3778.  Do  you  think  this  question  of  supo> 
aunuation  enters  into  the  c^culation  a  mu 
makes  when  he  enlists  7 — I  do  not  believe  it  does 
at  first ;  it  does  after  a  time  influence  him  in 
taking  an  interest  in  remaining  in  the  force. 

3779.  You  think  that  after  a  time  it  enters  into 
a  man's  calculation,  that  is  to  say,  after  he  has 
contributed  to  it,  and  realised  the  prospect  a  little? 
— Yes,  I  think  if  more  favourable  terms  were 
made,  really  good  men  would  look  to  it. 

3780.  Do  you  think  the  suggestions  you  have 
made  would  mcrease  the  efficiency  of  the  {mx 
by  keeping  good  men  in  the  force? — I  think  they 
would. 

3781.  Do  you  think,  looking  to  the  effideacy 
ofthe  force  from  the  point  of  discipline,  that  re- 
taining men  in  the  service  for  many  years  is  ad- 
vantageous ? — As  long  as  they  are  able  to  do  duty, 
I  do. 

3782.  Having  trained  a  constable,  and  got  him 
to  know  his  duties,  he  becomes  an  officer  injS- 
nitely  more  valuable  than  a  new  recruit  would  be? 
— He  does. 

3783.  Therefore  any  inducement  that  you  cu 
hold  out  to  him  to  remain  in  the  service  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  public  ? — I  think  so ;  I  think  it  a 
a  great  disadvantage  to  the  public  when  yon  liave 
trained  men,  and  they  run  away.  I  think  all^ 
money  is  thrown  avniy. 

3784.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the 
question  of  carrying  searvioe  from  one  force  to 
another  ? — Yes,  U  has. 

3785.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  your 
views  are  upon  that  point  ? — I  would  let  that  re- 
main as  it  is,  on  promotion. 

3786.  You  would  not  propose  to  alter  the  sys- 
tem on  any  other  point,  would  you? — Yes ;  I  think 
there  are  a  certain  class  of  men  who  have  a  stoong 
claim.  When  the  Police  Act  became  compnlsoiy 
on  oonntiest  there  was  a  great  call  for  experienced 
policemen  to  assist  in  the  fonnation  of  our  forces, 
and  I  availed  myself  of  Admiral  M'Hardy's  kind- 
ness (the  chief  constable  of  Essex),  and  he  letnte 
have,  by  their  wish,  I  think  it  was,  three  officers 
from  his  force.  Tb^  came  en  {N:omoti(Hi.  The 
Act  which  allows  luut^ates  to  go  on  promotioD 
was  passed  subsequently  to  that  time.  I  think, 
in  justice  to  those  men,  who  were  of  very  great 
use  in  other  counties  aa  well  as  my  own,  itoogiit 
to  have  been  extended  to  men  who  did  good  ser- 
vice at  such  a  critical  time  as  1856  and  1857, when 
the  police  was  first  organised. 

3787.  You  would  Imve  widened  to  that  extent 
the  efiect  of  the  Act,  when  it  was  passed,  by 
making  it  retrospeciive  in  its  action? — Jnit 
so. 

3788.  Is  there  anything  which  you  wish  to  pat 
before  the  Cranmittee  with  regard  to  the  sufMi* 
annuation  of  diief  constables  ? — I  think  that  is  a 
matter  which  chief  constables  coming  here  should 
not  speak  to.  I  did  hear  it  named  ue  other  day, 
but  it  is  a  matter  upon  which  chief  constables 
should  be  very  ctfutious  what  they  say,  because  I 
think  if  chief  constables  orane  here  to  make  sug- 
gestionsfor  thebenefitof  theservice,aad  they  come 
also  to  support  their  own  claims,  it  does  away  is 
some  measure  with  the  value  of  the  iafomumon 
they  may  give  to  tiie  Committee.  However,  if  I 
am  asked,  I  should  say  that  no  chief  cMistable 
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would  wish,  and  eertainlj  oaght  not,  to  retire, 
before  he  is  60  years  of  age. 

3789.  In  fact,  you  would  make  the  present 
period  which  is  fixed  for  service  applicable  to 
ehief  constables  ? — I  think  so ;  I  think,  at  the 
•ame  time,  their  pension  should  be  secured  to 
them. 

3790.  That  is  to  say,  that  their  service  should 
be  subject  to  pension  upon  the  superannuation 
fund ?T— No;  1  think  the  Legislature  were  wise 
in  passing  the  Act  and  keeping  it  distinct.  I 
think  that  the  chief  constable,  being  the  adviser 
of  the  justices,  and  it  being  upon  his  recommenda- 
tion that  pensions  are  granted,  it  is  exceedingly 
denrable  that  he  should  Be  kept  clear  of  that  fund 
upon  which  he  recommends  men  for  pension. 

3791.  You  would  leave  the  pension,  as  at  pre- 
sent, upon  the  rates,  but  you  would  fix  the  scale 

•of  pension  and  the  time  at  which  it  might  be 
taken  ? — Just  eo. 

3792.  Is  there  anything  else  which  you  would 
like  to  submit  to  the  Committee  ? — With  respect 
to  the  granting  of  pensions,  of  course  it  is  quite 
understood  that  they  should  be  subject  to  good 
conduct,  but  I  think  those  pensions  differing  from 
superannuation,  upon  medical  certificate  are  quite 
a  new  thing ;  I  think  it  would  be  de«rable  in  the 
interest  ot  discipline  that  three  m(»iliis'  notice 
i^uld  be  given  before  reeignation  with  a  view 
to  a  pension,  instead  of  the  ordinary  month's  no- 
tice ;  it  would  be  desirable  for  this  simple  reason : 
I  have  in  my  experience  found  a  man,  perhaps, 
getting  unfit  for  a  rural  station,  where  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  walking  about,  and  I  have  ordered 
him  to  remove  perhsms  to  a  station  which  was 
not  BO  pleasant,  but  where  he  would  perform  the 
duties,  as  I  thought,  efficiently.  He  demurred  to 
that,  and  therefore  it  would  be  necessary  to  en- 
force discipEne.  In  the  case  of  a  man  who  had 
served  effiraently  a  number  of  years,  it  would  be 
hard  that  he  should  be  driven  to  insubordination 
and  deprived  of  his  pension ;  if  he  was  ordered 
to  a  station  and  objected  to  it,  he  might  say  he 
would  resign  before  he  would  go,  but  if  he  had 
three  months'  notice  to  give  he  would  think  over 
it,  and  obey  orders. 

3793. '  You  think  that  at  the  completion  of  the 
service  the  claim  to  pension  should  arise  upon  a 
given  notice,  the  period  of  which  you  would  sug- 
gest as  three  months? — I  think  so. 

3794.  As  a  matter  of  discipline,  would  you 
give  any  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the  chief 
constable  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
strong  feeling  upon  the  subject ;  but  if  there  was 
I  would.  But  we  all  know  that  frequently 
questions  are  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  respect  to  the  metropolitan  police  and  other 
matters;  everything  now-a-days  is  well  known,  and 
well  ventilated.  If  a  chief  constable  misconducted 
ibimself  (I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  an 
instance  of  it),  there  is  always  redress  to  be 
got  by  applying  to  a  justice.  If  a  chief  con- 
stable abuses  his  power  he  is  liable  to  be  pulled 
•up  at  quarter  sessions,  and  of  course  if  anyone 
had  a  cause  of  complaint  he  might  make  it  to 
some  justice,  who  could  bring  it  forward  in 
that  way.  At  the  same  time,  if  there  is  any 
strong  feeling,  an  appeal  to  quarter  Be.«sions, 
which  is  the  proper  authority,  might  be  made  if  a 
pension  was  refused ;  but  speaking  for  myself,  I 
-would  do  as  little  as  possible  to  lessen  the  power 
.and  authority  of  the  chief  constable. 

3795.  You  would  suggest  that  the  Police  Com- 
0.94. 
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mittee  in  counties  should  have  a  similar  power  in         -"^ 
the  matter  of  pension,  as  the  watch  committee      j         «  - 
in  boroughs  ? — I  would  not  say  the  police  com-        *""  *  ''** 
mittee;  I  would  .say  the  quarter  sessions,  which 
is   a   higher  authority  than    any  committee;    I 
think  it  better  that  it  should  be  the    quarter 
sessions. 

3796.  You  think  that  the  appeal  should  go,  in 
fact,  not  to  the  committee  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  finance  and  other  matters,  but  that  it 
should  go  to  the  general  quarter  sessions?— Yes, 
that  an  appeal  should  go  to  the  general  quarter 
sessions,  and  then  the  quarter  sessions  could 
refer  it  to  the  police  committee  to  report  to 
them  upon. 

3797.  You  would  let  it  go  to  the  county  local 
authority? — ^It  should  go  to  the  county  local 
authority. 

3798.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Committee 
by  one  or  two  witnesses,  of  the  advisability,  with 
regard  to  this  superannuation  fund,  of  the 
Government  contributing  to  it  ? —  I  have,  to  a 
certain  extent.  I  think  it  would  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  service,  so  far  as  that  it  would  pre- 
vent dissatisfaction,  and  be  popular  vrith  the 
ratepayers,  and  I  also  think  that  if  it  were  done 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  Government,  not  only 
control  over  the  pensions,  but  also  the  power  to 
see  that  the  fund  was  properly  supplemented, 
since  in  some  places  there  is  not  always  the  same 
system,  and  if  it  promoted  an  uniform  system  of 
supplementing  the  fund  and  the  amounts 
granted,  it  would  have  a  very  good  effect. 

3799.  Supposing  such  a  scheme  were  carried 
out,  as  has  been  once  or  twice  suggested,  I  think 
in  your  hearing,  before  the  Committee,  that  the 
capital  should  not  be  trenched  upon,  and  that 
power  should  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  withhold  the  penalties  from  being  applied  to 
the  fund,  and  to  place  them  to  the  county  rates, 
when  the  fund  was  self-supporting;  do  you 
think  that  you  might  then  also  fairly  ask  the 
Government  to  contribute  a  certain  proportion 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  fund  ? — Certainly, 
I  would ;  but  it  rather  occurs  to  me  that  there 
might  be  a  difficulty,  because  in  some  places  they 
may  not  have  taken  proper  means  to  support  and 
constitute  their  funds,  and  therefore  they  would 
have  no  capital,  and  those  places  would  then  be 
getting  the  advantage  of  uie  Government  sud, 
when  they  really  had  not  done  their  duty,  and 
followed  out  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  making  a 
good  bar^n  for  themselves. 

3800.  But,  I  suppose,  if  the  Government  had 
to  contribute,  it  would  be  a  contribution  of  a 
limited  character,  not  upon  the  general  funds, 
but  a  similar  contribution  to  the  contribution  by 
the  men,  for  instance,  which  would  be  of  a  limi- 
ted character,  and  therefore  that  point  which  yon 
have  suggested  would  not  arise? — That  would 
be  so. 

3801.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  would 
like  to  mention  to  the  Committee  ? — I  think 
not. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

3802.  I  think  you  made  a  suggestion  which  we 
heard  for  the  first  time,  that  superannuation  pay- 
ments and  pensions  should  be  kept  distinct  ? — 
I  treat  the  two  terms  as  distinct. 

3803.  Superannuation  payments  you  would 
reserve  for  men  incapacitated  from  age  or  infirmity 
from    remaining  in   ^be   service;   in    fact,    to 
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men  who  are  reallj  superannuated  ? — Yes,  quite 
so. 

3804.  Then  you  think  that  pensions  should  be 
granted  upon  a  different  principle,  and  to  a  different 
class  of  men,  that  is  to  say,  after  a  certain  fixed 
service  ? — After  a  fixed  service  and  at  a  certain 
age. 

3805.  Based  of  course  on  good  conduct  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  chief  constable? — Yes, 
quite  so. 

3806.  Would  a  fund  raised  from  the  police 
earnings,  that  is  to  say,  all  penalties  for  drunken- 
ness, and  penalties  arising  in  cases  where  the 

Eolice  are  informers,  and  such  matters  as  pedlar^ 
censes,  fines,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  per- 
haps supplemented  by  the  other  matters  you  have 
mentioned,  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  fund  necessary 
for  pensions?— I  think  so  with  respect  to  my 
county ;  I  understood  Dr.  Farr  to  say  that  8  /.  a 
man  was  required ;  I  think  that  with  what  we 
earn  at  present,  and  what  was  raised  by  the  sup- 
plement I  have  proposed,  we  should  find  that  to 
be  ample. 

3807.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  a  calculation, 
but  could  you  tell  us,  in  your  opinion,  what  would 
be  the  amount,  in  your  Riding,  of  the  different 
matters  I  have  referred  to ;  fines,  pedlars'  licenses, 
weights  and  measures,  and  so  on,  so  as  to  keep 
the  pension  list  distinct  from  the  superannuation 
list  ?  —  I  conceive  that  altt^ether  from  those 
sources  we  should  have,  takine  an  average  of  the 
three  years  since  pedlars'  licenses  came  into 
operation,  about  1,400  /.  a  year  coming  into  the 
fund  in  addition  to  what  we  have  at  present, 
which  is  about  1,100/.;  that  would  give  us  about 
2,600/. 

3808.  According  to  this  return  you  have  a 
force  of  200  men  ?— Yes. 

3809.  And  your  disbursements  for  the  year 
ending  September  1874,  were  200  /.  ? — Quite 
so. 

3810.  Those  200/.,  supposing  the  payments 
were  divided  into  a  superannuation  fund  and  a 
pension  fund,  would  be  divided  into  two  parts?— 
I  think  I  have  created  a  wrong  impression  with 
regard  to  the  funds  ;  I  never  intended  the  Com- 
mittee to  understand  that  we  should  have  two 
funds ;  I  was  merely  making  a  distinction  in  the 
term ;  although  I  call  one  a  superannuation 
allowance,  and  the  other  a  pension,  they  would 
both  be  paid  from  the  same  fund. 

3811.  In  the  event  of  there  beinjc  two  funds, 
namelv,  a  superannuation  fund  arismg  from  the 
contril)utions  by  the  men,  that  is  to  say,  not  ex- 
ceeding 2 J  percent.,  and  supposing  the  earnings 
of  the  men  were  reserved  for  another  fund,  what 
I  want  to  get  at  is  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the 
earnings  of  the  men  forming  that  fund  would  be 
sufiScient  to  meet  the  pensions  which  would  be 
granted  for  good  service ;  1  do  not  refer  to  the 
superannuation  allowance,  but  to  the  pensions  ? 
1^0  ;  I  think  it  is  a  very  small  amount  when  you 
consider  what  the  men  contribute  in  the  shape  of 
2i  per  cent ;  if  you  take  2i.  or  2  «.  6  <f.  a  day  as 
their  pay,  I  do  not  think  you  would  get  above 
35  /.  or  38  /.  a  year. 

3812.  But  you  find  in  the  return  relating  to 
your  o^-n  Riding,  under  the  head  of  "  penslties 
in  cases  of  drunkenness  where  the  police  are  in- 
formers," you  get  about  500/.  a  year? — No 
doubt ;  you  were  asking  about  the  2  per  cent 
stoppages. 
3813.  I  want  the  2^  per  cent  stoppages  to  be 
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confined  to  the  superannuation ;  I  wish  yon  to 
explam,  in  the  event  of  there  being  a  superannna- 
tion  list  and  a  pension  list,  each  drawn  firom  a 
separate  fund,  tne  superannuation  being  dravo 
from  the  stoppages  of  the  men,  and  the  pensicHi 
from  the  other  sources  of  revenue,  whether  ^e 
other  sources  of  revenue  would  be  sufficient,  and 
if  not  sufficient  how  much  less  than  would  be 
required  to  bear  the  charges  for  pensions?— I 
think  they  would  be  sufficient  to  bear  them. 

3814.  Without  the  24  per  cent  ?— Yes,  with- 
out the  2^  per  cent 

Mr.  Seow^eld. 

3815.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  asked 
the  question  at  what  age  yon  consider  a  man  to 
be  most  effective? — I  have  hardly  been  able,  firan 
my  own  experience,  to  judge  of  that,  ours  not 
b^ng  one  of  the  old  forces  in  England ;  we  hsTe 
been  established  19  or  20  years  now,  but  at  the 
time  I  sent  up  my  return  to  the  Home  Office  I 
only  had  one  pensioner ;  nnce  that  time  we  bare 
had  three  penuoners,  but  my  experience  is  that 
men  ought  to  go  on  to  50  or  55  years  of  1^ 

3816.  Hi^ve  you  any  system  of  graduted 
duties  by  which  a  man,  who  has  become  a  little 
less  active,  can  be  transferred  to  other  places  in 
the  force ;  there  is  some  derk  work,  is  there  not, 
which  he  might  do  ? — We  have  not  much  clerk 
work  for  the  officers,  but  if  we  find  a  man  a  little 
over  done  with  one  beat  we  send  him  to  one 
which  is  a  little  easier. 

Chairman. 

3817.  With  regard  to  the  distinction  between 
superannuation  and  pension,  as  I  infer,  thongh 
you  apply  different  terms  to  them  it  ccHnes  very 
much  to  the  same  thing,  that  whereas  all  those 
that  are  called  pensions  for  short  service,  which 
are  granted  upon  medical  certificates,  yon  wonld 
retain  according  to  a  scale,  calling  them  pensions; 
those  retirements  after  a  certain  age,  or  aftei  a 
fixed  period  of  service,  you  would  call  snper> 
annuations? — There  is  not  much  difference,  except 
in  the  terms.  I  call  the  allowancea  existing  as  at 
present  for  men  at  60  years  of  age,  or  when 
unfit  for  service  on  a  medical  certificate, 'super- 
annuations. I  call  what  is  asked  for  in  addition, 
viz.,  power  to  retire  at  will  after  fixed  service 
and  at  a  certain  age  with  an  lydowance,  pen- 
sions. 

3818.  You  would  leave  the  system  in  force 
with  regard  to  the^  first,  while  the  second  jou 
wonld  (mange  from  a  fixed  period  of  age  to  s 
fixed  period  of  [service  ? — 1  would,  with  regard 
to  the  first,  except  that  with  respect  to  allowances 
on  medical  certificates  I  would  recommend  that 
the  allowances  should  be  revised  in  case  a  man 
recovered  and  became  fit  for  service.  With  re- 
gard to  the  second,  I  would  combine  fixed  service 
with  a  certain  fixed  age  at  which  he  would  he 
able  to  claim  his  pension.  I  would  add,  that  I 
think  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  he  some 
power  with  regard  to  the  investment  of  the 
superannuation  fund.  There  is  great  variety 
now ;  some  invest  in  one  way  and  some  in  ano- 
ther. In  our  own  county  we  stick  to  the  old- 
fashioned  Consols.  There  was  supposed  to  he 
some  little  difficulty  about  making  a  change, 
which  I  never  could  see,  but  we  have  stack  to 
the  Three  per  Cents. ;  it  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  fund  may  be  supplemented,  and  1  be- 
lieve in  the  Liverpool  Act  there  is  power  to 
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Chairman — continued. 

relax  the  old  system  and  to  invest  their  fund 
more  advantageously. 

3819.  There  is  power  to  invest  the  fund  in 
certain  securities  named  in  the  Act? — Yes,  I 
believe  so;  and  another  point  I  should  like  to 
noention  with  respect  to  supplementing  the  fond, 
is  that  the  contribution  should  be  uniform ;  that 
all  forces  should  pay  2^  per  cent.,  because 
the  half  per  cent  makes  a  ai£Perence  in  the  re- 
ceipts. 


Chairman — continued.  Captain 

3820.  There  is  another  point  upon  which  I  •^'^- 
wish  to  ask  a  question,  namely,  in  granting  a  ,  ^ 
pension,  would  you  make  the  rate  of  it  contingent 
upon  a  man's  having  served  in  the  rank  he  then 
held  for  a  certain  time  ? — Yes ;  I  tliink  that  if  a 
man  were  promoted  from  constable  to  serjeant, 
or  from  the  rank  of  serjeant  to  a  higher  grade, 
if  be  claimed  his  pension  he  should  not  be  taxing 
the  ratepayers  upon  the  higher  scale  of  pay 
until  he  had  served  in  that  grade  three  years. 


Serjeant  Williau  Sursnall,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3821.  You  are  a  serjeant  in  the  Northampton 
borough  force,  are  you  not  ? — I  am. 

3822.  What  is  the  strength  of  that  force?— 
Forty -nine  of  all  ranks. 

3823.  You  are  able,  I  suppose,  to  speak  of 
the  feelings  of  the  men  of  your  force  generally  ? 
— I  am  upon  the  superannuation  question. 

3824.  Have  the  men  of  your  force  considered 
the  question  of  superannuation  ? — They  have. 

2825.  Do  they  feel  any  objection  to  the  pre- 
sent system  upon  which  it  is  administered  ? — The 
men  do  not  find  so  much  fault  with  the  scale  as 
with  the  uncertainty  of  the  system. 

3826.  I  understand  you,  that  the  men  gene- 
rally complain  that  the  system  upon  which  the 
pensions  are  granted  is  a  system  of  uncertainty, 
which  they  object  to  ? — Just  so. 

3827.  Have  the  men  formed  any  opinion  as 
to  what  change  they  would  suggest  .' — They 
have. 

3828.  Will  you  state  that  opinion  to  the  Com- 
mittee ? — The  men  would  like  to  claim  half-pay 
irrespective  of  age,  at  20  years'  service,  and  at 
25  years  two-thirds,  rising  gradually.  There  is 
no  member  of  the  force  who  would  advocate  a 
pension  of  over  two-thirds  for  any  length  of 
service. 

3829.  But  what  they  say  is,  that  having 
served  20  years,  they  think  they  are  entitied  to 
ask  for  pension,  and  to  be  allowed  to  retire  upon 
half-pay,  whilst  if  they  continue  up  to  25  years, 
their  pension  should  be  calculated  at  two- thirds 
of  their  pay  ? — Quite  so. 

3830.  Do  they  fix  any  time  for  beginning  to 
count  the  service,  or  should  tiiat  be  calculated 
from  the  age  at  enlistment  ? — I  have  not  heard 
any  expression  to  that  ''effect,  but  a  boy  is  really 
no  use  as  a  policeman. 

3831.  Would  you  think  that  the  men  feel  that 
it  might  be  fairly  asked  that  the  rate  of  super- 
annuation pension  should  not  begin  to  be  cal- 
culated until  a  man  was  21  ? — If  a  man  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  member  of  the  force  previous  to 
becoming  21  years  of  age  his  service  ought  to 
count. 

3832.  Has  your  force  expressed  any  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  carrying  of  service  nom  force 
to  force  upon  change  of  service? — They  have; 
the  whole  force  would  wish  all  service  to  count ; 
it  should  not  matter  what  force  it  was  performed 
in. 

3833.  You  mean  whether  upon  promotion,  or 
generally  upon  any  change? — Whether  upon 
promotion,  or  generally  upon  any  change ;  out 
they  would  make  it  a  condition  that  when  a  man 
left  one  force  to  join  another,  he  would  make 
a  declaration  on  making  his  application,  that  he 
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CAatVntan— continued. 

had  80  much  former  service,  or  else   he  should 

forfeit  it,  and  I  think  very  few  chief  constables         "~~" 

would  accept  a  man  if  he  had  much  service. 

3834.  You  think  that  the  ratepayers  would  be 
protected  from  taking  a  man  with  a  long  former 
service,  by  the  knowledge  that  if  they  took  him, 
they  would  have  to  take  him  with  his  engage- 
ments ? — Quite  so ;  I  imagine  they  would  take 
very  few  of  them. 

3835.  You  would  be  of  opinion  that  it  was 
disadvantageous  to  have  men  constantly  chang- 
ing, and  that  it  was  desirable  to  keep  them  in 
the  force,  in  order  that  they  should  become 
efficient  constables  ? — Quite  so. 

3836.  With  regard  to  gratuities ;  do  your  force 
consider  that  the  gratuity  to  widows  should  be 
extended  to  the  children  if  there  is  no  widow? 
— Yes,  they  do. 

3837.  Have  the  men  thought  upon  that  sub- 
ject ? — Yes,  and  they  feel  strongly  upon  it. 

3838.  I  suppose  you  mean  that  it  should  apply 
to  all  children  of  a  certain  age? — To  all  chil- 
dren under  13  years  of  age. 

3839.  That  is  where  they  are  dependent  for 
support  upon  the  parent  that  they  lose  ? — 
Quite  so. 

3840.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would 
like  to  place  before  the  Committee,  as  represent- 
ing the  men  of  your  force? — No,  not  beyond  the 
points  which  you  have  put  to  me. 

3841.  As  1  understand,  the  men  do  not  com- 
plain of  the  pensions  which  are  granted  at  pre- 
sent, but  they  complain  of  the  uncertainty  which 
exists  with  regard  to  pensions? — It  is  the  un- 
certainty they  complain  of. 

3842.*  The  men  would  ask  that  after  a  certain 
term  of  service  they  should  be  entitled  to  claim  a 
fixed  pension  ? — Quite  so. 

3843.  Do  you  think  this  pension  question  enters 
into  the  calculation  of  a  man  when  he  enters  the 
force  ? — I  do  not  think  it  does  when  he  enters ; 
but  I  think  it  deters  men  from  joining  by  causing 
a  great  deal  of  dissatisfy  ction  in  the  force,  and 
makes  it  unpopular. 

3844.  You  mean  that  the  men  themselves  in 
the  force  are  not  such  good  recruiting  seijeants, 
as  I  may  call  it,  as  they  otherwise  would  be  ;  that 
they  do  not  describe  the  force  in  such  glowing 
colours  as  to  induce  recruits  to  join?— No,  they 
do  not ;  but  we  generally  recruit  our  force  from 
the  villages  round  our  locality. 

3845.  Do  you  find  your  force  change  very 
much  ? — Very  much  so.  We  had  16  of  our  force 
leave  us  in  the  last  13  months. 

3846.  Were  those  men  who  had  recently 
joined,  or  were  they  men  of  any  service? — They 
ranged  from  one  to  five  or  six  years. 

X  3847.  You 
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Chairman — continued. 

3847.  You  think  that  the  present  uncertainty 
of  pension  has  something  to  do  with  their  not 
remaining  in  the  force  ?— -It  has. 

3848.  You  think  that  the  men  change  more 
rapidly  because  they  have  no  certainty  ? — I  do. 

3849.  Do  you  believe  that  a  change  such  as 
you  have  suggested  would  tend  to  keep  those 
men  in  the  ^roe  ? — It  would ;  the  men  change 
from  one  force  to  another  to  get  a  higher  rate  of 
pay,  but  if  the  chief  constable  would  not  accept 
them  they  would  slay  where  they  were  and  m^e 
it  their  profession  ;  I  know  many  men  who  have 
gone  to  other  forces  where  they  have  received 
5  «.  or  6  s.  a  week  more ;  I  think  it  would  put 
a  stop  to  that  if  a  man  was  compelled  to  declare 
his  service. 

3850.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  a  certainty 
of  pension  would  induce  men  to  remain  in  one 
force,  and  do  you  think  also,  allowing  men  to 
carry  all  their  service  into  another  force,  but 
making  them  declare  that  service  when  they 
wished  to  go  into  that  force,  would  also  tend  to 
keep  them  in  their-  original  force  ? — Yes,  it 
would. 

3851.  So  that  you  think  instead  of  making  a 
man  a  rolling  stone,  as  has  been  said  here,  it  would 
tend  the  other  way,  by  preventing  the  chief  con- 
stable from  enlisting  him? — I  think  it  would; 
we  had  great  difficulties  in  keeping  men  who  had 
been  as  much  as  seven  or  eight  years  in  our  force 
during  this  last  winter. 

3852.  What  are  the  enlisting  wages  in  your 
force  ? — Twenty-two  shillings. 

3853.  What  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the 
agricultural  wage  m  the  district  around,  and  the 
wage  in  the  town  ? — I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  agricultural  wage,  but  there  are  large  iron- 
stone and  other  works  in  Northampton  where 
boys  of  16  and  under  can  go  and  get  22  a.  a- 
week. 

3854.  The  22 «.  a-week  does  not  bear  a  very 
;ood  proportion  to  the  rate  of  wt^es  in  the  neigh- 
ourhood  of  Northampton  ?-•— No,  it  does  not. 

3855.  Therefore  that  is  »in  additional  reason 
why  there  should  be  some  extra  induce°>3nt? — 
I  think  so. 

Colonel  Djfott. 

3856.  You  said  tliat  boys  of  16  years  of  age 
can  earn  more  than  policemen  ? — Yes. 

3857.  At  what  trade  ? — Shoe  riveting,  for  one 
thing,  and  they  need  not  learn  any  trade.  We 
have  had  men  leave  our  own  force  who  had  been 
farm  labourers.     A  man  will  go  and  put  himself 


man 
I  do 
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under  a./^hcuvpaster  and  learn  the  shoe  nv«dag, 
and  he  will  bounce  and  tell  us  he  can  earn  5  <. 
a-week  aa  a  shoe  riveter  more  than  I  can  ae  a 

Mr.  Torr. 

3858.  Have  you  raised  your  rate  of  wages  re- 
cently ? — ^Tbere  is  a  movement  at  present  to  niae 
them. 

3859.  How  long  ago  did  you  raise  them  ? — I 
think  it  was  two  years  ago  last  January. 

3860.  And  when  before  that? — I  cannot  say 
that. 

3861.  Therefore  you  have  only  had  one  rise  of 
wages  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  ?— I  think  we 
have  had  two  rises  of  wages  in  seven  years,  as 
far  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Cowper. 

3862.  Up  to  what  age  do  you  consider  men 
are   able  to  work  in  your  service? — If  a 
joins  the  borough  force,  and  continues  in  it, 
not  think  he  is  much  use  after  50  years  of 

3863.  Is  the  time  longer  in  counties  ?- 
work  is  not  so   severe  in    counties  as  it  is  in 
the  borough. 

Mr.  Scourjield. 

3864.  Are  your  wages  higher  or  lower  than 
those  of  the  county  constabulary? — Taking  the 
advantages  the  county  has  over  me  in  the  way  of 
I^Quse-rent,  and  so  on,  there  is  not  ntudt  differ- 
ence. 

3865.  Do  your  men  go  into  the  county,  or  do 
the  county  constabulary  come  to  you  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  any  change  either  way;  both  head- 
quarters are  together,  and  there  ne^er  has  been 
a  change  to  my  knowledge. 

Chairman. 

3866.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion in  the  force  to  a  man  having  to  serve  a  cer- 
tain time  in  a  rank  before  he  took  a  pension  cal- 
culated upon  the  pay  of  that  rank ;  by  that,  I 
mean,  supposing  a  man  has  served  his  20  years, 
and  has  just  been  promoted  to  be  a  sejjeant, 
should  he  claim  a  pension  upon  the  scale  of  the 
pay  of  a  serjeant,  or  should  he  have  to  serve  a 
certain  period  in  that  rank  ?^-I  think  he  ought  to 
serve  a  period;  if  he  had  20  years'  service  when 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  serjeant  he  should 
serve  23  ye^rs  to  get  the  higher  pension. 

3867.  You  think  he  should  serve  three  years 
in  the  rank  to  which  he  is  promoted  before  he 
could  claim  the  pay  of  that  rank? — I  think  so, 
certainly. 
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Friday,  4th  June  1875. 


MEUBEBS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Fairfax  Cartwright 
Mr.  Cotes. 
Mr.  Gouriey. 


Mr.  Scourfield. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson. 

Mr.  Torr. 


Sib  HENHY  SELWIN-IBBETSON,  Babt.,  in  the  Chaib, 


Mr.  William  Lahbebt,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3868.  I  THINK  you  are  one  of  the  Wat<jh 
Committee  of  the  borough  of  Nottingham  ?— 
I  am. 

3869.  I  believe  you  are  the  Mayor  of  the 
borough  of  Nottingham  ? — I  am. 

3870.  Have  you  for  long  had  your  attention 
called  to  the  Polioe  Superannuation  Fund  of 
your  borough,  and  to  the  administration  of  tite 
police  of  the  borough  ? — I  have. 

3871.  Are  you  aware  of  any  feeling  against 
the  present  system  existing  in  the  borough  among 
yoiur  force  ? — We  have  never  heard  the  slightest 
murmur  in  our  police  force. 

3872.  You  have  not  heard  any  murmur  with 
reeard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  pensions  are 
administered? — Nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever 
reached  the  Watch  Committee,  nor  has  anything 
been  said  outside  as  &r  as  I  could  learn,  and  I 
took  some  pains  to  inquire  before  I  came  here. 

3873.  You  mean  that  there  is  none  of  this 
supposed  objection  existing  in  your  force,  in  re- 
gard to  the  system  upon  which  pensions  are 
granted  ? — Nothing  to  that  effect  has  ever  reached 
us. 

38V 4.  I  believe  your  fiind  is  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing condition  at  Nottingham? — It  has  always 
proved  ample  for  the  purpose,  and  has  steadily 
but  slowly  increased. 

3875.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
the  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  fund  is  at  the 
present  moment? — I  believe  it  is  just  under 
4,000/. 

3876.  Do  you  believe  that  the  income  of  924  L 
which  has  been  returned  to  the  Home  Office  as 
the  income  of  the  past  year  to  be  about  the  in- 
come of  the  last  year  ? — Yes. 

3877.  With  a  disbursement  of  667  /.  ?— I  have 
not  the  figures  here,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  is 
correct. 

3878.  So  that,  practically,  your  leceipts  ar« 
above  your  disbursements  ?— Yea,  from  200  /.  to 
300  /.  annually. 

3879.  Is  that  -a  rate  which  has  been  proserved 
steadily  for  the  last  tw*  or  three  years  ? — Quite 
so. 

3880.  There  has  been  no  gradual  diminution  ? 
— On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease. 

3881.  How  are  the  funds  in  your  borough 
supported;   what  contributibns  go  to  tlxem?-> 

0.&4r 


Chairman — continued. 

There  is,  first,  the  2|  percent.,  which  is  deducted 
from  men  of  all  ranks. 

3882.  And  with  regard  to  half  penalties  derived 
from  cases  where  the  police  are  informers  ? — 
Those  are  paid  into  the  Police  Superannuation 
Fund  as  well,  in  part. 

3883.  Are  those  penalties  which  are  discre- 
tionary with  magistrates  paid  generally  into  the 
fund,  or  are  they  only  occasionally  paid  into  the 
fund  ? — As  a  general  rule. 

3884.  Do  you  apply  to  the  fund  in  your 
borough  ike  fees  derived  from  tlie  service  of  sum- 
monses and  the  execution  of  warrants  ? — We  do. 

3885.  I  see  in  the  return  that  the  sum  derived 
in  the  year  from  that  source  was  147  /.,  but  it 
does  not  state  whether  it  was  applied  to  the  fund 
or  not  ? — It  is. 

3886.  You  are  aware  that  under  the  law  there 
is  power  to  apply  that  in  boroughe^  but  not  in 
counties? — So  1  believe. 

3887.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  fund  is 
maintained  by  the  interest  on  the  capital,  the 
contributions  from  half-penalties,  and  the  deduc- 
tions from  pay,  and  the  stoppages?— Entirely. 
It  is  with  the  addition  of  the  fees  from  service 
of  summonses  and  warrants. 

3888.  Do  you  think  that  with  those  funds  your 
capital  will  prove  self-supporting,  and  able  to 
meet  the  calls  which  are  made  upon  it?— Yes, 
unless  there  is  some  alteration  made  in  the  law. 

3889.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  a  change  took 
place  generally  in  the  different  forces,  and  a  fixed 
period  of  service  with  a  claim  for  pension  attach- 
ing to  it  were  substituted  for  the  claim  upon 
arriving  at  a  certain  age,  the  men  of  your  fcnroe 
would  wish'  to  be  brought  under  such  a  system  ? 
— It  is  very  natural  that  they  would  like  it. 

3890.  The  reason  why  I  ask  the  question  is 
this :  under  such  a  change,  do  you  think  ydur  fund, 
flourishing  as  it  is  at  present,  would  require  any 
additional  asastance  ? — Certainly ;  we  should  soon 
be  insolvent;  if  the  men  began  to  draw  upon  it 
after  15  yean'  service  it  would  necessurily 
be  so. 

3891.  At  present,  I  irai^ine  tlie  pennons  are 
eranted  under  the  Act  upon  medical  oeartificate 
IOC  that  service? — We  have  ^ven  gratuities 
after  five  or  six  years'  service. 

3882.  Those   would  be  upon  medical  certifi- 
cate ? — Yes,  as  inciqwble  of  further  duty. 
X  2  3893.  While 
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^^^^t'         3893.  While   the   absolute  pensions  granted 

June    8        upon  the  recommendfttion  of  the  chief  constable 

'^'  would  not  arise  naturally  until  after  a  man  was 

60  years  of  age  ? — Quite  so ;  we  have  only  a  few 

of    those  ;     we    have    cmly    120    men    in    the 

force. 

3894.  And  of  those  how  many  are  pensioners? 
— Thirteen  altogether;  and  we  have  occasionally 
given  gratuities  to  members  of  the  force. 

3895. 1  see  that  there  are  16  pensioners  returned 
in  this  list ;  but  I  suppose  since  this  list  was  fur- 
nished there  has  been  some  diminution  ? — Very 
likely  there  has  been  some  diminution;  I  see  one 
was  superannuated  at  16  and  5-12ths,  one  at  11, 
one  at  54  years'  service ;  so  that  the  Committee 
will  see  if  the  men  are  injured  in  the  service 
or  suffer  materially  in  their  health  they  are  pen- 
sioned. 

3896.  Have  you  an  account  with  you  of  the 
pension  that  was  given  to  the  man  who  was 
superannuated  upon  5^  years'  service  ? — He  is 
38  years  of  age,  and  he  receives  15  «.  a  week ; 
that  was  a  special  case  in  which  the  man  had 
suffered  seriously  in  his  health  in  the  public 
service,  and  although  he  had  only  served  so  short 
a  time  the  pension  was  given  him. 

3897.  Was  that  given  him  in  perpetuity  ? — It 


was. 


3898.  You  believe  that  while  the  system  of 
short  service  pensions  was  left  as  at  present  in 
boroughs  upon  medical  certificate  on  the  ground 
of  incapacity  from  injury  or  ill-health,  a  fixed 
period  of  service  at  which  the  men  might  claim  a 
pension  would  very  materially  increase  the  calls 
upon  your  fund  ? — It  would ;  I  understand  the 
men  want  to  be  able  to  claim  a  pension  or  a 
portion  of  this  superannuation  fund  after  15  years' 
service ;  so  much  for  20  years,  and  so  much  agiun 
for  25  years.  I  believe  that  has  been  the  recom- 
mendation of  certain  chief  constables,  and  I  should 
say,  with  regard  to  that,  that  if  a  man  could 
draw  a  certam  pension  after  15  years'  service, 
and  could  then  retire  from  it,  I  am  afraid  we 
should  lose  some  very  valuable  servants. 

3899.  Do  you  think  tliat  the  same  would  apply 
to  a  term  of  service  beginning  by  half-pay  at  20 
years,  and  rising  to  two-thirds  of  pay  as  the 
pension  of  25  years'  service ;  would  that  affect  it 
80  materially,  do  you  think  ? — It  would  no  doubt 
affect  it  materially,  but  not  so  much  as  beginning 
at  15  years. 

3900.  1  mean,  do  you  think  it  would  affect  the 
funds  so  seriously  ? — Perhaps  not  beginning  at 
20  years ;  our  fund  perhaps  might  bear  that.  I 
see  in  the  list  that  T  have  already  referred  to, 
that  if  the  men  could  claim  after  20  years'  service, 
irrespective  of  age,  10  men  would  be  put  upon 
the  fund  immediately. 

3901.  But  supposing  they  could  claim  half-pay, 
for  instance,  after  20  years'  service,  and  that  by 
continuing  in  the  force  they  would  be  able  to 
claim  a  higher  rate  of  pension  for  a  further  period 
of  service,  one  could  easily  imagine  that  a  good 
many  of  the  men  would  remain  in  the  service  in 
order  to  get  that  ultimate  higher  pension  ? — No 
doubt  a  good  many  of  them  would. 

_  3902.  So  that  you  would  not  have  that  imme- 
diate call  upon  your  fund? — No  doubt  In 
many  cases  in  which  we  have  superannuated  men 
they  have  strongly  objected  to  the  superannua- 
tion ;  they  did  not  wish  it. 

3903.  When  a  i«an  gets  used  to  the  service, 
and  is  still  able-bodied,  he  does  not  wish  to  retire  P 


Chairman — continued. 
— If  a  man  had  served  25  years,  beginning  at  25 
years  of  age  he  is  by  that  time  a  very  good  man  ; 
in  our  force  we  do  not  wish  to  lose  such  a  man, 
because  he  has  all  the  intelligence  and  the  ex- 
perience which  his  work  has  given  him. 

3904.  The  system  that  I  have  suggested  would 
enable  him  to  claim  at  46  years  of  age  ? — Quite 
so. 

3905.  Can  you  tell  me  up  to  what  age  a  con- 
stable can  continue  to  serve  in  your  force  for  out- 
door duty  ? — To  strike  an  average  would  be  a 
difficult  thing,  because  the  constitutions  of  men 
vary  so  much ;  we  have  in  our  force  very  able 
men  indeed  after  50  years  of  age. 

3906.  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  think  the 
present  li^it  age  of  60  is  really  a  fair  pmnt  with 
regard  to  efficiency  ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  in  the 
case  ofmenwhohaveenteredat20,and  who  have  to 
remain  in  the  force  to  get  a  pension  until  they 
are  60  years  of  age,  that  40  years  of  hard  service 
is  not  a  strain  upon  the  efficiency  of  those  men  ? 
— There  is  no  doubt  about  it ;  but  there  are  many 
positions  in  which  an  old  policeman  may  be 
placed  in  which  he  is  just  as  efficient  as  a  young 
man.  He  may  stand  at  a  crossing  where  you 
must  have  a  policeman,  and  for  that  purpose  he 
is  just  as  good  as  a  younger  man,  and  better ;  for 
people  pay  more  attention  to  old  and  respected 
servants  than  they  would  do  to  younger  ones. 

3907.  But  if  there  were  that  increase  of  pen- 
sion there  would  be  the  same  inducement  to  a 
man  to  leave  the  service  even  when  he  became 
entitled  to  a  particular  amount  of  pension?— It  is 
wonderful  the  attachment  those  men  have  to  the 
force. 

3908.  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  think  they 
would  still  hold  on,  being  induced  to  do  so  by 
the  higher  rate  of  pension  for  longer  service; 
and,  whether,  being  appointed  to  do  work  which 
they  felt  was  not  beyond  their  strength,  they 
would  continue  in  the  force? — Perhaps  2  per  cent, 
might  share  that  feeling. 

3909.  That  would  not  be  so  great  a  strain  upon 
your  fund  as  if  15  years  were  the  period  ? — Cer- 
tainly not 

3910.  Supposing  such  a  change  took  place, 
would  you  see  any  objection  to  supporting  the 
fund  in  your  borough? — ^If  we  found  it  necessary, 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  it. 

3911.  Would  there  be  any  objection  from  your 
point  of  view  to  apply  to  the  fund  the  sums 
derived  fix)m  the  service  of  summonses  and  the 
execution  of  warrants? — No,  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be. 

391 2.  At  present  those  monies  are  pud  over 
to  the  borough  fund  ? — They  are. 

3913.  If  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  fund, 
I  suppose  the  other  half  penalties  which  at 
present  go  to  the  borough  fund  might  be  applied 
m  this  way  ? — Yes,  they  might 

3914.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  its 
being  made  by  Act  of  Parliament  impossible  to 
trench  upon  the  capital  of  the  fund,  and  that  the 
fund  should  be  supplemented  annually  by  a 
certain  per-centage  from  the  income  before  you 
began  to  deal  with  the  expenditure,  until  the 
fund  arrived  at  an  absolutely  solvent  condition, 
and  supposing  that  a  deficiency  should  exist  in 
any  given  year  by  the  expenditure  exceeding  the 
remainder  of  the  income  which  was  not  passed  to 
the  capital  fund,  that  that  should  be  made  up  out 
of  the  rate  of  that  year  ? — I  could  see  no  Objec- 
tion to  its  being  made  up  by  the  rates. 

3915.  That 
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3915.  That  the  deficiency  of  that  year  shonld 
be  charged  to  the  rates  of  the  year,  until  by  a 

Sadual  slow  process  you  had  arrived  at  estab- 
hiug  a  capital  fund  sufficient  to  bear  the 
pensions  that  would  fall  upon  it  ? — I  can  see  no 
objection  to  that  whatever. 

3916.  Why  I  ask  that  question  ie,  that  under 
the  present  law  I  believe  the-  rates  cannot  be 
charged  with  any  sums  for  the  expenditure  in 
any  year  until  the  whole  of  the  capital  stock  is 
expended,  and  that,  therefore,  as  soon  as  you  are 
in  the  position  of  havine  an  expenditure  larger 
than  your  income  for  me  year,  you  would  be 
driven  to  trench  upon  your  capital,  and  steadily 
decrease  it  until  you  became  bankrupt  ?  — 
Quite  so.' 

3917.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  you 
thought  the  authorities  of  the  borough  would 
object  to  a  system  which  set  up  by  degrees  the 
capital  of  the  superannuation  fund,  and  supple- 
mented any  loss  which  might  occur,  until  it 
became  self-supporting,  out  of  the  rates  ? — I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  that, 
but  it  is  calculating  upon  a  condition  of  things  of 
which  in  our  own  experience  there  is  no  pro- 
bability ;  there  seems  to  be  no  likelihood  of  our 
having  to  come  upon  the  rates. 

3918.  I  think  your  fund  was  established  in 
1859  ?— That  was  the  date  of  it,  I  think. 

3919.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  attention 
has  ever  been  called  to  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Farr 
with  regard  to  the  superannuation  funds,  as  to 
the  amount  of  capital  per  head  required,  and 
also  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  capital  re- 
quired in  order  to  create  a  fund  upon  the  exist- 
ing scale  of  payments? — I  believe  I  remember 
reading  some  report  of  his,  in  which  he  estimated 
it  at  something  like  80  /.  or  100  /.  per  head. 

3920.  Your  present  capital  does  not  amount 
to  half  that  per  head,  I  believe? — It  does 
not. 

3921.  What  I  wanted  to  call  your  attention 
to  is,  the  fact  that  your  fund  was  established  in 
1859,  and  that  consequently  it  has  not  arrived  at 
the  period  at  which  Dr.  Farr  stated  in  his 
Beport  the  real  pressure  and  strain  arose,  namely, 
after  the  2l8t  year? — But  I  believe  that  those 
who  were  in  the  force  before  that  time,  were 
allowed  to  reckon  one-third  or  half  the  time  they 
served  towards  their  superannuation. 

3922.  That  is  a  great  strain  upon  your  fund  ? 
— But  still  it  is  able  to  meet  it. 

3923.  It  is  able  to  meet  it,  because  you  have 
only  been  in  existence  so  small  a  number  of 
years  ? — I  am  speaking  the  feeling  of  our  com 
mittee,  when  I  say  that  they  are  adverse  to 
making  any  change  in  the  state  of  things  exist- 
ing at  present ;  they  hoped  when  I  came  that  I 
should  urge  that  as  far  as  I  could. 

3924.  Could  you  give  the  amount  of  your 
contribution  to  this  fund,  per  head,  annually  ? — 
The  average  wages  of  an  ordinary  constable 
would  be  about  25  s.  per  week. 

2925.  But  I  want  to  know  whether  your  force 
contributes  that  absolute  sum  which  Dr.  Farr 
states  to  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  force, 
luuuely,  8  /.  a  man,  not  made  up  out  of  deductions 
of  pay  only,  but  made  up  out  of  deductions 
of  pay,  and  all  other  increments  to  the  fund  ? —  I 
do  not  think  it  is  as  much  as  that ;  it  is  about  7  /., 
Ithink. 

3926.  Your  receipts  last  year  were  950/. — 
Yes. 

0.94. 


Chairman — continued.  Mr. 

3927.  So  that  you  are  very  nearly  receiving     t'Ombert. 
the  amount  which  is  required  to  make  the  funds      .        _ 
self-supporting? —  Our  fund  is  not  only  self-sup-  '*  "*75' 
porting,  but  steadily  increasing. 

3928.  And  yet  you  do  not,  as  you  say,  apply 
the  contributions  you  receive  from  the  service  of 
summonses  and  the  execution  of  warrants? — I 
expressed  myself  as  uncertdn  about  that ;  I  sud 
I  tnought  we  did  not. 

3929.  With  regard  to  the  point  of  men  carry- 
ing their  service  into  other  forces,  do  you  see 
any  objection  to  the  present  system  of  allowing 
men  on  promotion  to  take  half  their  service; 
would  you  alter  that  in  any  way  ? — I  think,  on 
promotion,  a  man  might  count  half  his  service;  I 
think  it  is  only  fair;  but  I  should  certainly  dis- 
courage as  far  as  possible  a  man  migrating  from  one 
force  to  another ;  I  should  strongly  oppose  that. 

3930.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  an  objec- 
tion taken  to  the  present  Act,  because  it  limits 
the  amount  of  service  which  can  be  carried  on 
promotion  to  half  previous  service? — I  think 
although  a  man  has  been  a  very  good  servant  to 
one  body  of  police,  and  gets  promoted  to  another, 
he  should  still  only  be  allowed  to  carry  half  his 
service. 

3931.  Would  you  see  any  objection,  in  cases  in 
which  a  man  is  promoted  from  a  force  in  which 
he  has  given  satisfaction  to  another,  with  the  con- 
sent of  botli  parties,  that  he  should  carry  his 
whole  service  ? — It  seems  rather  ungenerous  to  the 
man  not  to  allow  that ;  but  when  a  man  has  been 
trained  and  become  an  efficient  officer  in  your 
force,  he  would  leave  you  and  would  come  for 
part  of  his  superannuation  upon  your  fund,  I 
suppose. 

3932.  I  am  taking  the  case  of  a  man  who  has 
been  promoted  from  your  service  by  your  own 
consent ;  therefore,  do  not  you  not  think  it  would 
be  fair  to  him  to  allow  him  to  count  the  whole  of 
his  service  for  superannuation.  At  present  be 
can  count  only  half  in  that  case  ? — I  think  be 
should  count  only  half  in  any  case. 

3933.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  a  change 
being  made  upon  another  point  to  which  our  at- 
tention has  been  directed,  and  that  is  when  a  man 
has  been  killed  in  the  service ;  at  present  the  law 
enables  you  to  give  a  gratuity  to  his  widow ;  but 
supposing  he  is  killed  and  leaves  no  widow,  you 
have  not  power  of  giving  the  gratuity  to  the 
children  who  may  be  dependent  upon  him.  Do 
you  see  any  objection  to  altering  the  law  upon 
that  point  ? —None  whatever,  in  the  form  of 
gratuity  given  to  the  children. 

3934.  That  the  children  under  a  certain  age 
dependent  upon  the  father,  should,  upon  his  being 
killed  in  the  service,  be  entitled  to  take  just  as  if 
the  widow  was  alive  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  is  a  sort 
of  generous  consideration  which  the  men  ought  to 
have. 

3935.  You  think  upon  that  point  the  law  might 
be  fjurly  altered  ? — I  do. 

3936.  Is  there  any  other  point  to  which  you 
wish  to  call  attention  with  regard  to  the  super- 
annuation question  as  it  affects  your  borough  ?— 
No,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is.  The  way  in 
which  it  is  has  been  carried  out  in  our  borough 
has  been  so  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  that  we 
never  had  the  slightest  murmur  from  the  men ; 
our  fund  has  been  able  not  only  to  meet  all 
demands  upon  it,  but  has  increased,  so  that 
we  should  be  extremely  glad  to  let  well  alone. 
But  in  regard  to  this  matter  that  you  have  men- 
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^^"i^^**^'  tioned,  of  firing  a  eratuity  to  tbe  ehfldreb  of  a 
A  T«n  i«H,  policeman  kill<6d  Jn  tne  service,  who  are  unable  to 
4  rfime  i«76.  ^^^  ^j^^.^  ^^  livelihood,  I  tMnk  that  would  be  a 

proper  thing  to  do. 

39B7.  With  thie  exception  of  amending  tiiie 
Act  in  these  small  particnlarB,  yon  thinlc  that  your 
watch  committee  are  satisfied  with  the  existing^ 
ertate  of  things,  and  are  not  aware  of  any  dissatis- 
faction in  your  force? — Not  at  all;  and  if  our 
chief  constable  thinks  of  anything  which  would 
improve  the  force  it  is  always  listened  to  with 
respect,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  we  comply 
with  his  suggestion,  because  he  is  a  very  able  man. 

3938.  Do  you  find  it  diflBcult  to  get  men  into 
your  force  ? — I  never  heard  anything  of  the  kind ; 
we  consider  our  present  chief  constable  an  exceed- 
ingly good  man ;  he  is  very  proud  of  his  force, 
and  they  are  a  very  fine  body  of  men.  Captain 
Elgee,  when  he  came  down  the  other  day,  com- 
plimented him  upon  the  fine  appearance  of  the 
men. 

3939.  You  think  the  men  are  so  satisfied  that 
this  question  of  pension  does  not  eflect  their 
staying  in  the  service  at  all  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
it  does ;  I  have  asked  several  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers of  the  watch  committee.  I  wished  to  be 
armed  at  all  points  as  far  as  I  could,  and  they 
said  they  had  never  heard  of  any  complaints  of 
this  kind  before,  nor  even  now. 

3940.  Do  they  change  rapidly  in  your  force? 
— Many  leave  after  a  short  time;  some  young 
fellows  who  come,  and  expect  to  get  a  sort  of 
gentleman's  life,  and  think  they  would  like  to 
walk  about  in  these  fine  clothes  are  undeceived  ; 
but  if  they  get  over  the  first  two  years  they 
generally  remain. 

3941.  Yon  find  that  the  men,  as  soon  as  they 
have  got  to  find  out  what  the  service  is,  do  not 
change  rapidly? — They  do  not. 

3942.  What  rate  of  wages  do  you  enlist  upon? 
—Twenty-three  shillings  a  week  is  our  lowest 
wage. 

3943.  How  does  that  bear  comparison  with  the 
average  wage  of  the  district  in  other  employ- 
ments in  the  town  or  neighbourhood,  which  would 
naturally  be  your  competitors  ? — We  should  not 
get  them  from  the  town  ;  our  police  are  not  our 
townspeople ;  as  a  rule,  they  mostly  come  from 
Lincolnenire  and  North  Derbyshire;  we  could 
not  get  them  from  Leicester ;  they  get  too  much 
money  there.  In  the  lace  and  hosiery  trades  they 
average  50  s.  a  week  all  round,  so  that  we  could 
not  expect  to  get  them  from  there. 

3944.  Nothwithstanding  the  competition  of 
that  higher  rate  of  wage  for  men,  you  do  not 
find,  after  they  have  been  a  certain  number  of 
years  in  the  force,  that  they  are  tempted  away  by 
those  other  employments  ? — No,  that  is  skilled 
labour ;  they  could  not  do  it 

3945.  But  I  should  like  to  know,  with  regard 
to  those  employments  which  are  not  skilled? — 
But  the  agricultural  labourers'  wages  about 
Nottingham  are  as  high  as  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  kingdom ;  they  get  from  19*.  to  25  s. 

3946.  Still  the  rate  of  wages  you  give  on  en- 
listment is  sufficient  to  keep  your  men  there  un- 
less they  leave  from  dissatisfaction  with  tii* 
duties,  the  nature  of  which  they  were  not  awal% 
of  on  enlisting  ?— Perhaps  the  discipline  is  a  little 
too  strict  for  them,  and  they  want  a  little  more 
liberty.  1  believe  that  is  the  sole  reason  for  their 
leaving ;  but  if  they  stay  for  24  months,  they  are 
abnost  sure  to  go  on  for  many  years. 


Mir.  Tm-. 

3947.  How  is  your  fond  invested  ? — Our 
fund  is  invested  in  the  boroagh  in  eoi^ratioii 
securities. 

2948.  What  rate  do  they  aBow  for  that?— - 
Four  per  cent ;  we  can  borrow  as  much  ae  we 
like  from  other  sources  at  that  rate ;  therefore 
we  do  not  givie  them  more  than  that. 

2949.  In  this  sura  of  receipts,  amounting  to 
900  l.,l  suppose  the  interest  upon  your  capiti^sed 
sum  is  included  ? — It  is  included  in  that. 

3950.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  the  honoaraUe 
Chairman,  that  if  a  man  were  promoted,  you  would 
allow  him  half  his  time.  Suppose  a  man  had 
served  acertainnumberof  years  in  another  force, 
and  came  to  yonr  force,  wouM  you  allow  him 
anything  for  that  time  ? — It  is  rather  &  difficalt 
thing ;  the  question  would  be,  who  would  pay 
the  pension  in  that  case ;  from  what  fund  would 
it  be  drawn ;  part  from  one,  and  part  from  the 
other? 

3951.  If  a  man  has  done  his  duty  well,  and 
become  an  efficient  officer  in  your  force  and  goes 
to  another,  having  servefd  15  years  in  your  force, 
you  escape  that  liability  ;  it  is  the  force  to  which 
he  goes  which  has  the  larger  sum  to  pay? — I 
should  not  have  the  least  objection  to  aUow  him 
the  whole  time  in  that  case,  with  that  pro^so, 
because  it  is  optional  with  the  force  to  which  he 
goes  to  accept  him  or  not. 

3952.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  years* 
service,  you  are  content  with  the  present  scale, 
are  you  not,  altogether? — Our  men  are  content 
with  it,  and  of  course  we  are  content,  because  if 
they  ask  for  anything  earlier,  it  would  be  a  so 
much  greater  strain  upon  our  fund;  if  a  man- 
when  he  is  comparatively  a  young  man  can  claim 
his  pension  at  25  years,  he  will  go  and  keep  a 
public  house  or  undertake  some  other  employ- 
ment. There  is  plenty  of  employment  for  which 
they  are  fitted  at  60  years  of  age. 

2953.  You  think  under  no  circumstances  a  man 
should  be  pensioned  below  25  years'  service  ? — 
Unless  under  special  circumstaneee,  not  while 
he  was  what  you  may  call  a  healthy  and  able 
man. 

3954.  Unless  upon  a  medical  certificate  that 
his  health  is  failing,  or  that  he  has  been  injured? 
— Quite  so;  my  reason  for  arriving  at  that  con- 
clusion is,  that  a  man  is  being  paid  as  well  as  he 
would  be  paid  in  any  other  occnpation,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  you  should  be  desirous  to  pension 
him  off  whilst  he  is  capable  of  doing  A  good  day's 
work. 

3955.  What  pension  would  you  allow  a  man  at 
25  year's  service  ? — I  would  allow  at  least  half 
pay,  I  think. 

3956.  What  would  yon  allow  at  30  years  ? — 
I  think  then  that  a  man  might  have  two-thirds 
of  his  pay  ;  but  you  see  we  have  not  done  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  Nottingham ;  if  a  man  has 
been  really  incapacitated  from  doing  his  doty, 
we  have  superannuated  him ;  we  do  it  when  we 
think  a  man  really  requiresf  it 

3957.  But  you  suggest  that  ifia  general  rule 
were  l«dd  down  for  the'  police  of  me  country, 
your  police  would  wish  tor  an  earlier  time? — 
They  are  never  avert*  to  anytMng  being  done 
for  them;  they  are  jiisf  lilre  everybody  else; 
they  are  glad'  to  have  anything 'done  for  their 
own  benefit. 

3958.  You  would  allow  a  man  half  his  pay  at- 
20  years'  service,  and  two^irds  at  30  years; 
would  you  allow  a  pension  to  go  beyond  tWd- 
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Mr.  Torr—OQufbxm^' 
thirds  under  any  cireuiQ«tanoes  P^rNever,  under 
«n7  circumstances ;  but  I  should  say  that  I  have 
been  asked  this  question,  without  having  given 
it  much  thought. 

3959.  Do  you  think  that  your  superannuation 
fund  would  be  adeqttat^  to  a  drain  of  pennons 
founded  upon  those  years'  service  ? — J  think  it 
might  bear  just  that,  but  not  more.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  I  recommend  that  when  I  say 
that  the  superannoation.  fuad  would  bear  it. 

3960.  Would  you  couple  it  at  all  with  the  age 
-of  the  recipient ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  he  en- 
listed at  20  yeaffs  of  age  or  whether  he  enlisted 
at  30  years  of  age,  you  would  make  no  di£ference 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  years'  rervice  ? — 
No,  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  the  best  thing  to 
be  done  in  this  case>  to,  begin  to  promise  these 
pensions  at  a  certain  age  at  all.  This  question 
has  come  from  other  quarters.  I  did  not  come 
prepared  to  recommend  pensions  at  all,  though  if 
asked  whether  a  man  might  claim  a  pension  at  25 

fears'  service.  I  should  say  I  think  some  pension 
might  be  allowed. 

3961.  With  regard  to  the  pension  question 
j>er  se,  is  not  the  pension  an  inducement  for  men 
to  remain  with  you  ? — No  doubt  it  is,  after 
they  have  been  in  the  force  for  some  years. 

3962.  Then  with  regard  to  the  substantive 
question  whether  there  should  be  a  super- 
annuation;  &nd  or  not,  you  would  be  strongly 
in  favour  of  a  superannuation  fund? — Most  deci- 
dedly. 

3963.  And  that  it  should  be  raised  to  a  con- 
dition of  solvency  ? — Yes ;  but  it  might  be  ai^ued 
from  that,  that  I  had  said  that  every  super- 
annuation fund  should  be  in  a  state  of  solvency 
only  at  80 1,  or  100 1,  per  head  upon  Dr.  Farr  s 
computation,  whereas  our  fund  ha^  proved  solvent 
at  less  than  half  that  amount ;  oar  fund  is  ample 
at  present,  and  we  do  not  iwant  it  meddled  wim ; 
if  you  make  a  law  for  those  places  that  do  not 
keep  their  funds  in  a  solvent  cqndition  we  should 
not  object  to  that. 

3964.  Under  the  present  law,  no  one  can  claim 
a  pension  until  he  is  60  years  of  age? — It 
is  so. 

3965.  But  if  a  man  enlisted  at  20  he  would 
have  to  serve  40  years ;  do  you  believe  that  that 
prospect  is  discouraging  to  a  man  ? — 1  believe  it 
IB  too  long  a  period  of  service. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

3966.  What  is  the  awemge  age  of  the  men 
<S{»npo6ing  your  force  ? — I  should  tJiink,  running 
my  eye  hastily  ov^i  the  £guxes^  about  35  years. 

3967.  TheeefdHT^  you.  have  some  long  service 
men  in  the  force  ? — Yes,  we  h*ve  one,  a  seijeant, 
who  has  bean  29  years  in  the  foree  and  soother 
28  years ;  and  thieB  we  come  to  ordinary  polioe- 
nen ;  one  27  yearo,  another  23,  and  another  20. 

3968.  How  long  have  the  bulk  of  the  men 
been  in  the  ft>rue?< — They  would  average  all 
round,  1  should,  ithink,  froin  10  to  11  years. 

3061*.  Of  qourae  in  10  years  from  this  tiote,  in 
all  probability,  you  would  have  a  much  lacger 
proportiodB  of  wen  requiring  to  be  superannuated 
than  atpri^ent  ?■— Yesi  a»d»abt'thMe  woold  be 
sane  to  be.8<»ai» ;  but  if  the  men  were  to  claim  «t 
25  yeiirs,  irre^wefive  of  age,  tJliere  would  be  two 
or  tbr^  of  .those  upm.t^  list  who  would  dwm 
directly. 

3970. .  You  -are  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  them 
at  25  years  ? — Not  as  long  as  they  are  Aapable  of 
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Mr.  Gourlof — continued.  .Mr. 

doing  their  duty ;  I  do  not  understand  the  sudden      I'V'^ert. 
feeling  with  regard  to  pensioning  those  men  ;  a     j        o__ 
man  .gets  paid  as  long  as  he  does  his  work,  as  well  ■*  ®* 

as  any  ether  man  working  in  the  country ;  he  is 
liable  to  be  knooked  about,  eertatnly;  but  he 
gets  higher  pay  f<»r  that. 

3971.  Do  yon  consider  that  a  man  who  has 
entered  the  rorce  at  21  is  capable  of  performing 
his  duty  up  to  60  ? — Some  men  are ;  especially 
if  you  are  careful  in  picking  out  the  oldest  men, 
and  giving  them  duty  for  which  they  would  be 
just  as  well  iitted  as  the  young  men. 

3972.  You  act  upon  this  principle,  that  as  long 
as  a  waa  is  fitted  for  duty,  you  do  not  give  him 
any  superannuation,  but  keep  him  on  duty  as  a 
polieeman  ?— Yee ;  but  directly  he  is  saperannooted 
he  gets  the  full  two-thirds  of  his  pay. 

3973.  That  is  directly  you  thi^  he  is  unfit 
for  duty  ?■ — Yes. 

3974.  But  you  do  not  have  anv  rule  by  which 
you  consider  him  unfit  for  duty  ? — You  cannot ; 
men's  constitutions  are  different ;  one  man  may 
be  a  very  active  man  ,at  55  years  of  age,  while 
anotjiier,  of  course,  would  be  thoroughly  used  up. 

3075.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this,  that  the  sol- 
vency of  your  fund  arises  from  the  fact  that  you 
continue  the  men  as  long  in  the  force  as  yon 
think  they  are  able  to  perform  their  duties  beiore 
granting  them  any  superannuation  ? — Certainly ; 
we  have  never  heard  any  complaint  against  the 
system  yet. 

3976.  Supposing  the  age  to  be  fixed  at  25 
years,  and  that  a  man  should  not  serve  longer 
than  25  years  before  being  entitled  to  come  under 
the  Superannuation  Act,  or  to  receive  a  super- 
annuation allowance,  would  your  existing  reve- 
nues be  eufficient  to  neet  such  a  change  in  the  . 
law  ? — It  wpiidd  {Mit  it  to  a  rather  severe  strun, 
I  admit»  but  it  might  meet  it. 

3977.  In  the  event  of  any  such  change  being 
proposed  to  Parliament,  how  would  you  propose 
to  increase  the  various  revenues  to  make  the  fund 
solvent? — If  that  were  made  the  law,  we  should 
be  compelled  to  get  it  from  some  source  or 
another. 

3978.  The  meaning  of  my  question  is  this: 
would  you  propose  to  increase  those  revenues  by 
a  direct  charge  upon  the  ratepayers,  or  by  further 
moieties  of  penalties  which  now  go  to  the  county 
treasury  ? — It  would  matter  very  little  which  way 
we  did  it  i  it  would  come  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  ratepayers,  as  now. 

3979.  Supposing  a  charge  was  made  directly 
upon  the  r»t<^ay«r8  for  police  superanniratiou 
purpeeee,  ido  you  think  the  ratepayers  would  be 
willing  t».  pay  it  ?-rThey  nust ;  but  they  would 
begin  to  wonder  why  the  dumge  was  made  when 
the  thing  was  working  as  well  aa  it  does,  unless, 
as  I  say,  you  are  going  to.  alter  the  system  of 
payment  I  remeniber  very  well  when  were  was 
some  little  complaint  made  to  the  watch  oommittee 
about  the  superannuation  fund,  the  men  said, 
"  Yes ;  but  you  see  we  have  to  pay  6  rf .  a  week  out 
of  our  wages,"  and  the  wages  were  raised  1 ».  a 
week,  on  purpose  to  enable  them  to  pay  this  6  d. 
a  week  into  the  superannuation  fund,  m  order  that 
there  should  be  no  murmuring  «pon  the  suli^t 
I  remember  when  t^  men  first  came  in  at  18  «. 
or  19  «.,  an«l  now  they  cone  in  at  23  <. ;  but  I 
remeimker  partioolsrly  that  special  shilling  being 
given  on  account  of  tne  superannuation  fund. 

3980.  Do  vou  beUeve  that  if  the  men  were  re- 
liiSved  from  tais  oentribatkn,  you  oould  getmcN 
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Lambert.     ^^  ^  \oviet  rate  of  wage  than  at  preBent? — I  do 
4.  June  1875.  ^°*  think  that  wonld  make  any  difference. 

3981.  Supposing  a  man's  wages  are  20  ».  a  week, 
and  you  proposed  to  relieve  him  of  the  2\  per 
cent,  deduction,  do  you  think  you  would  get  him 
for  19s.  6d.  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  a  trifle  like  that 
would  make  any  difference  in  the  stamp  of  the 
man  you  would  get. 

3982.  In  the  event  of  the  superannuation  fund 
being  increased,  do  you  think  the  men  ought  to 
contribute  more  than  they  do  at  present?— I  am 
not  sure  that  they  should  not  do  so.  If  the  pro- 
spective advantages  are  so  much  greater,  I  do 
not  know  why  they  should  not  contribute  a  little 


more. 


3983.  In  the  dockyards,  and  other  service  where 
the  men  have  continual  employment  and  the 
prospect  of  superannuation  afterwards,  they  work 
for  a  much  lower  rate  of  wage  than  men  do  in 
private  yards,  do  they  not? — I  do  not  know 
whether  they  work  so  hard  in  the  public  dock- 
yards ;  it  would  occur  to  me  that  in  private  yards 
they  get  a  little  more  out  of  the  men ;  that  may 
be  one  reason  why  they  work  for  less  in  the 
Government  yards;  in  the  private  yards  they 
generally  get  the  last  shilling  out  of  them. 

3984.  The  same  thing  does  not  apply  to  the 
police  force? — No,  it  does  not;  I  believe  they 
are  liable  to  less  danger  sometimes  in  the  pro- 
vinces than  they  are  in  the  City  of  London,  in 
certain  quarters  at  any  rate. 

3985.  I  think  you  said  you  had  not  many  local 
men  in  connection  with  your  force,  that  the  men 
were  nearly  all  from  other  districts ;  is  that  in 
consequence  of  what  you  said  that  the  wages  are 
80  very  high  in  your  force? — They  are  con- 
raderably  higher  than  they  were  two  or  three  years 
1^0;  our  chief  constable  was  telling  me  the 
other  day  that  he  got  a  good  many  men  from 
Lincolnshire  and  North  Derbyshire. 

Mr.  Torr. 

3986.  It  appears  that  your  force  was  estab- 
lished in  1836,  and  your  superannuation  fund 


Mr.  Torr — continued. 

was  only  established  in  1859;  do  you  know 
whether  any  of  those  16  pensioners  were  men 
who  were  in  the  force  before  the  foundation  of 
that  fund? — Yes;  I  have  one  pensioner  who 
served  26  years ;  so  he  must  have  been  in  the 
force  before  that ;  he  was  57  years  of  age  on  his 
discharge^  and  he  receives  1  /.  a  week. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

3987.  How  do  you  regulate  the  payments  of 
yoor  superannuation  fund,  are  they  made  in 
accordance  with  the  rank  the  men  may  have  held 
or  in  accordance  with  the  rank  they  hold  when 
they  retire  ? — The  rank  that  they  hold  when 
they  retire. 

Chairman. 

3988.  Personally,  you  do  not  wish  for  any 
change  in  the  existing  state  of  the  law  ? — We  do 
not  want  to  be  interfered  with  at  all.  I  have 
simply  stated  all  the  facte  as  far  as  1  can ;  we 
have  gone  on  so  pleasantiy  with  our  force,  we 
have  bisen  able  to  get  as  many  men  as  we  pleased, 
and  they  have  been  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  our 
government  or  the  government  of  the  watch  com- 
mittee that  we  do  not  wish  for  any  change. 

3989.  At  the  same  time  I  should  like  yon  to 
bear  in  mind  that  very  important  element  which 
exists  in  relation  to  the  success  of  your  fund ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  short  time  you  have  been  in  exist- 
ence, and  that  tiie  drain  upon  the  fund  by  pensions 
will  be  very  much  greater  in  five  or  six  years 
than  it  has  been  at  any  time  during  its  past  his- 
tory ? — It  will  be  considerably  heavier. 

3990.  And  should  a  drain  of  that  kind  Inm 
the  balance  and  lower  your  income,  your  watch 
committee  might  not  so  much  approve  of  the 
condition  of  the  fund  ? — ^They  would  find  some 
means  to  keep  it  solvent. 

3991.  At  the  same  time  your  watch  com- 
mittee and  yourself  are  very  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  self-supporting  fund?— That  should  be 
80.  I  know  it  i»  not  so  in  a  great  many  places ; 
ours  being  in  that  condition,  we  should  be  very 
glad  not  to  be  interfered  with. 


Mr.  Alfbed  Nobhan,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


jjj.  Chairman. 

Norman.  3992.  I  THINK  you  are  the  Mayor  and  also  the 
Chairman  of  the  Police  Committee  of  Devon- 
port  ?  —  I  am. 

3993.  As  such,  for  some  time  I  believe  you  have 
had  your  attention  called  to  the  superannuation 
fund  of  the  police  ? — I  have ;  from  time  to  time 
the  subject  has  cropped  up. 

3994.  I  see  by  the  return  which  was  sent  to 
the  Home  Office  that  the  superannuation  fiind 
has  only  been  existence  for  nine  years  in  your 
borough? — Since  1861, 1  believe. 

3995.  It  is  1866  in  the  return?— That  is  an 
error;  it  was  established  in  1861. 

3996.  Therefore  it  has  been  in  existence  14 
years  ? — That  is  so. 

3997.  Your  capital  fund  is  increasing  still,  I 
think,  slightly  ? — Very  slightiy  indeed. 

3998.  Your  income,  which  is  returned  at  207  /., 
is  in  excess  of  the  expenditure  of  the  year  ? — 
It  is. 

3999.  Do  yon  think  that  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners which  you  have  at  present  upon  your  list 


Chaiinuai—'  continued. 

is  the  proportion  which  will  be  the  average  drain 
upon  your  fund  ? — No,  certainly  not 

400U.  You  think  that  it  will  be  increased? — 
I  think  that  in  a  very  short  time  we  shall  have 
to  add  four  additional  pensioners  to  the  list. 

4001.  Will  tJiose  be  pensioners  from  length  of 
service  ? — They  will. 

4002.  When  an  additional  strain  of  that  kind 
comes,  do  you  think  that  your  present  income 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  strain  ? — I  do 
not. 

4003.  Has  it  occurred  to  yon  that  it  would  be 
necessary  in  any  way  to  supplement  the  fund  ? 
— It  must  be  done  in  some  way ;  I  do  not  think 
that  we  shall  retain  our  men  otherwise. 

4004.  I  ought  first  to  have  asked  you  whether 
you  think  the  superannuation  fund  is  of  service  in 
maintaining  an  efficient  force? — Very  decidedly. 

4005.  lu>u  think  it  is  an  inducement  for  the 
men  to  renudn  in  the  force  ? — It  is  a  very  great 
inducement ;  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of 
discontent  in  the  force  upon  that  very  point  for 
eome  time. 

4006.  Twill 
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/  CAairwian— continued. 

4006.  I  will  come  to  that  presently;  but  I 
would  ask  you  if  you  think  the  strain  will  come, 
and  that  the  fund  will  not  be  self-supporting  when 
it  does  come,  how  would  you  suggest  that  your 
present  mode  of  supplying  your  income  should 
be  increased  ? — At  present,  as  I  believe  you  are 
aware,  one-half  of  the  fines  and  other  matters  go 
to  that  fund. 

4007.  Half  the  fines  in  cases  in  which  the  police 
are  informers  ? — Yes ;  I  will  give  you  a  list  of 
the  various  sources  of  income ;  the  receipts  consist 
of  the  following  items :  stoppages  from  the  pay 
of  the  police  not  exceeding  2^  per  cent. ;  stop- 
pages from  sick  police  and  from  police  fines. 

4008.  Those  are  under  the  Act  ?— They  arc 
under  the  Act.  One-half  of  the  fines  for  drunken- 
ness imposed  by  the  Bench,  and  the  same  for 
assaults  upon  the  police,  and  to  informers  upon 
summary  convictions,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  cash  received  from  the  sale  of  old  clothing,  and 
that  is  all. 

4009.  Do  you  apply,  or  not,  the  money  derived 
from  the  services  of  summonses  and  the  execu- 
tion of  warrants  ? — We  apply  one-half  of  the 
fees. 

4010.  In  the  same  way  that  you  apply  the 
hatf  penalties  ? — Yes. 

4011.  The  return  sent  in  to  the  Home  OflSce, 
I  see,  makes  the  sum  contributed  to  the  fund 
from  the  half  penalties  on  drunkenness  and  other 
cases  in  which  the  police  are  the  informers  only 
15 1.  10 s.  II  d.  in  the  year;  does  that  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  magistrates,  acting  upon  their 
discretion,  do  not  sometimes  order  these  sums  to 
be  paid  over,  or  is  that  the  half  of  the  total 
amount? — It  is  the  ordinary  rule  with  us  to 
divide  it  equally. 

4012.  Then  31  /.  represents  the  whole  penal- 
ties of  the  borough  in  that  year  ? — It  is  so. 

4013.  In  the  same  way,  16  /.  10  s.  6  d.  is  the 
half  amount  for  the  service  of  summonses  and 
the  execution  of  warrants  in  the  year  ending 
1874?— That  is  so. 

4014.  So  that  those  two  sums  do  not  form  any 
great  addition  to  your  fund  ? — The  amounts  in 
that  year  received  were  stoppages  from  police 
pay,  67 /.  13 «.  6d.;  service  of  summonses  and 
execution  of  warrants,  15  /.  0«.  6  d. 

4015.  There  is  a  little  discrepancy  between 
the  two  sets  of  figures  ? — This  is  brought  up  to 
the  31st  of  August ;  the  amount  of  fines  im- 
posed by  the  Bench  was  12  L  9  s.  5d.;  notices 
ibr  licenses,  15  L  3  s.,  and  for  the  sale  of  articles 
found  and  not  owned,  2  /.  14 «.  2d.;  that  makes 
a  total  of  US/,  odd.  In  five  years  that  simply 
gives  an  average  of  116/.  12  s.  10  d.  from  those 
sources,  which  certainly  would  not  be  sufficient. 

4016.  Now,  with  that  income,  how  would  you 
suggest  that  it  should  be  supplemented,  in  order 
that  your  fund  might  be  put  into  a  better  con- 
dition, and  be  more  able  to  meet  the  drain  you 
anticipate  ? — It  can  only  be  done,  I  imagine,  by 
a  special  additional  rate,  and,  instead  of  dividing 
those  penalties,  letting  them  aU  go  direct  to  the 
fund. 

4017.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  considered 
objectionable  in  your  borough  that  the  whole  of 
the  penalties,  in  cases  where  ue  police  are  the  in- 
formers, and  the  whole  of  the  earnings  of  the 
police  in  the  service  of  summonses  and  the 
execution  of  warrants,  should  be  so  applied  ? — I 
think  not ;  I  think  it  would  be  more  just  to  the 
ratepayers,  eventaally. 

0.94. 
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4018.  Would   you  see  any  objection  to  the 

amount  earned  by  the  police  in  issuing  pedlars'  4  June  1875. 
licenses,  bein^  so  applied  ?— I  think  they  should 

be  all  so  apphed. 

4019.  You  would  apply  all  the  earnings  of 
the  police,  and  the  penalties  in  all  cases  where 
the  police  are  informers,  to  the  superannuation 
fund  ? — I  think  so ;  I  think  the  borough  would 
be  better  for  it  in  the  long  run. 

4020.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  as  I  asked  the 
last  witness,  would  you,  feeling  that  a  super- 
annuation fund  is  a  necessity  for  your  police 
force,  see  any  objection  to  altering  the  law,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  drain  upon  capital,  whilst  you 
made  it  obligatory  upon  the  borough  to  supple- 
ment that  capital  annually,  so  as  gradually  to  in- 
crease your  permanent  fund,  out  of  which  those 
pensions  would  be  paid  ? — I  think  not,  excepting 
that  it  would  be  difficult,  I  imagine,  to  arrive  at 
what  that  fixed  sum  should  be ;  we  should  never 
know  exa&tly  the  number  of  pensions  which 
would  come  upon  the  fund. 

4021.  That  would  be  an  actuary's  business  to 
estimate  ? — It  would. 

4022.  And  I  imagine  that  when  some  estimate 
founded  upon  calculation  is  arrived  at,  you  could 
always  guard  against  the  fund  being  too  large, 
by  giving  power,  upon  the  application  of  the 
watch  committee  or  of  the  town  council  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  return  the  supple- 
mental fund  back  to  the  rates? — I  think  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter;  it  is  a 
matter  of  account. 

4023.  Then  comes  the  important  point  which 
I  should  like  to  ask  you ;  whether,  if  such  an 
Act  was  passed,  and  there  should  occur,  as  pro- 
bably there  would,  a  deficiency  in  the  income  of 
the  year,  after  you  had  paid  the  expenses,  you 
think  the  borough  would  object  to  supplement 
that  by  a  contribution  from  the  rates  of  the 
year  ? — Answering  for  myself,  I  think  not. 

4024.  You  think  that  there  would  be  no  real 
objection  upon  the  part  of  the  authorities? — I 
think  not. 

4025.  That  knowing  that  you  were  gradually 
establishing  a  self-supporting  fund,  they  would 
sacrifice  a  certain  amount  of  the  present  rates,  in 
order  to  meet  the  expenditure  until  the  fund  was 
established  upon  that  basis  ? — My  personal  feel- 
ing is,  that  they  would  have  no  such  objection. 

4026.  Now  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  the  exist- 
ing system  of  pensioning  the  men;  are  you 
aware  in  your  borough  of  any  dissatisfaction,  not 
with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  administered,  but 
with  the  uncertainty  of  the  existing  pension 
system  ? — That  is  just  the  main  point ;  it  is  the 
great  uncertainty  which  the  men  feel  about  their 
retiring  pensions. 

4027.  I  imagine  what  the  men  complain  of 
probably  in  your  force  is,  that  though  they  are 
perfectiy  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  they 
are  dealt  with,  still  there  is  such  an  element  of 
uncertainty  about  it,  that  they  cannot'  look  for- 
ward to  their  pension,  as  they  would  wish  ? — I 
think  that  may  account  for  a  good  many  of  the 
changes  which  we  have  had. 

40^8.  You  have  had  a  good  many  changes  in 
the  force,  have  you  not  ? — les. 

4029.  Do  those  changes  occur  In  the  case  of 
men  after  they  have  been  some  time  in  the  force, 
or  principally  with  recruits? — We  have  now 
several  fresh  young  men,  but  higher  rates  of  pay 
hare  been  offered  by  towns  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
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Norman,     \g^^^^  ^nd  some  have  moved  off  to  the  metro- 
polia. 

4030.  Were  those  who  left  you  men  who  had 
been  some  time  with  you  ? — Yes,  some  few  years, 
but  not  very  long. 

4031.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  their  pen- 
sion not  being  a  pension  upon  a  fixed  period  of 
service,  but  having  this  element  of  uncertainty 
about  it,  has  at  all  influenced  those  men  in  leav- 
ing ? — I  thinlc  to  some  extent  that  the  higher  rate 
of  pay  offered  has  induced  some  of  the  men  to 

go. 

4032.  Do  you  consider  that  if  the  converse  had 
exsited,  and  they  had  had  a  certsunty  of  pension 
after  a  fixed  period,  they  would  have  resisted  the 
temptation  of  the  momentary  higher  wage,  and 
would  have  remained  in  your  force  ? — I  think  it 
is  highly  probable  from  my  experience  of  the 
force. 

4033.  In  that  way  it  would  add  to  the  effici- 
ency of  the  force,  because  you  would  retain  men 
whom  you  had  trained  in  your  force? — Cer- 
tiunly. 

4034.  Do  you  think  that  the  town  would  see 
any  objection  to  establishing  a  period  after  which 
a  police  officer  might  claim  his  retiring  pension  ? 
— There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  amongst  the 
men  as  to  the  time. 

403.'>.  But  I  mean  in  the  view  of  the  watch 
committee,  do  you  think  they  would  object  to  a 
fixed  period  of  service  bein^  laid  down  ? — I  can- 
not speak  decidedly  with  reference  to  the  opinion 
of  the  watch  committee  upon  that  point' ;  I  think 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  it. 

4036.  Do  you  know  what  time  the  men  think 
is  the  proper  point  at  which  tliey  should  be  en- 
titled to  claim  a  pension? — The  certainty  of  the 
thing  is  what  they  most  press  upon  us,  but  I 
think  the  men  would  be  satisfied  m  getting  the 
same  scale  as  they  now  have ;  we  have  four  pen- 
sioners at  present,  two  of  whom  have  served  over 
20  years,  and  are  getting  two-thirds  of  their 
pay;  the  other  two  have  served  more  than  15 
years,  and  for  that  reason,  and  their  good  conduct, 
they  are  receiving  one-half. 

4037.  Were  they  pensioned  upon  medical  cer- 
tificate as  being  incapacitated  from  ill-health  ? — 
From  failing  health. 

4038.  After  15  years'  service  ? — Yes. 

4039.  At  pre6eut,in  your  borough,  you  are  pay- 
ing half  pensions  upon  15  years' service,  and  two- 
third  pensions  upon  20  years'  service,  always  pre- 
suming that  it  is  discretionary  with  the  watch 
committee? — Yes;  it  is  quite  discretionary,  and 
a  pension  may  be  refused  altogether. 

4040.  That  is  what  you  are  giving  in  those  two 
cases  ? — Yes. 

4041.  Then  I  imagine  you  would  not  see  any 
objection  to  that  rate  being  attached  to  a  fixed 

rriod  ? — No ;  what  the  particular  rate  should  be 
am  not  perepared  to  say ;  but  I  think  that  a 
man  who  has  served  well  for  15  years  is  entitled 
to  pension. 

4042.  You  think  that  he  ought  after  15  years 
good  service  to  be  entitled  to  say,  1  have  done  my 
work  now.  I  have  done  you  good  service,  and 
now  I  ask  yon  to  give  me  a  retiring  pension  1 — 
Yes ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  the  propor- 
tion should  be,  but  he  should  be  entitled  to  it  if  he 
had  served  in  one  force  throughout  the  whole 
lime. 

4043.  "You  think  that  it  would  be  a  great 
inducement  to  remaining,  if  they  had  some  such 
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certainty  attaching  to  their  pension  ? — I  am  quite 
sure  of  it. 

4044.  Do  you  see  any  reason  to  object  to  what 
has  been  suggested  with  regard  to  the  promotion 
of  a  man  from  one  force  to  another,  and  counting 
his  service  on  promotion  ? — I  do  not  think  the 
practice  would  be  for  us  to  take  a  man  counting 
nis  service  in  another  force ;  we  should  obviously 
be  doing  ourselves  an  injustice  if  we  were  to  allow 
his  time  in  a  previous  service  to  count  against 
our  fund. 

4045.  At  present,  I  suppose,  you  do  allow 
what  is  given  under  the  Act ;  that  is  to  say,  if  a 
man  is  promoted  from  another  force  into  your 
force  he  can  carry  half  the  years  of  his  service 
into  the  new  force,  provided  he  has  been  seven 
years  in  the  old  force  ? — I  believe  it  is  so  ;  I  am 
not  quite  certain  as  to  the  law. 

4046.  That  is  the  law  under  the  Act.  At 
present  a  county  officer  is  promoted,  we  will  say, 
to  being  head  constable  of  a  borough ;  he  has 
served  15  years  in  a  county  force  ;  he  is  promoted 
to  this  head  constableship  of  the  borough  with 
the  consent,  of  course,  01  both  forces,  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  force  he  leaves,  and  with  the 
assent  of  the  borough  force,  who  take  him  because 
he  is  a  good  officer.  By  the  law  as  it  at  present 
stands  he  counts  seven  years  of  his  present 
service  in  calculating  his  ultimate  pension  which 
would  come  from  your  force.  What  has  been 
put  before  the  Committee  is,  that  it  is  unfair 
upon  a  man  who,  because  he  is  a  good  man,  is 

Eromoted  to  this  other  force,  that  he  should  only 
e  allowed  these  seven  years.  It  is  urged  that 
as  it  is  by  the  consent  of  the  borough  into  which 
he  goes,  he  should  not  be  mulct  of  the  other  seven 
years,  but  that  they  should  take  him  with  his  en- 
gagements, and  at  the  end  of  his  time,  when  be  is 
superanuated,  he  should  be  allowed  to  claim  the 
whole  of  his  previous  service ;  do  you  concur  in 
that  opinion  ? — I  think,  so  far  as  I  understand, 
that  would  be  hardly  fair ;  he  accepts  this  new 
appointment  of  his  own  seeking. 

4047.  On  the  other  hand,  the  borough  accept 
him,  because  they  want  bis  service  ? —  But  the 
question  is  whether  they  would  take  liim,  know- 
ing that. 

4048.  But  he  is  a  good  officer,  and  you  are 
anxious  to  get  a  man  with  a  good  character ;  it 
seems  hard  upon  that  man  because  he  is  pro- 
moted, not  because  he  so  much  wishes  to  go  him- 
self, but  that  the  borough  wishes  to  get  a  good 
officer,  that  he  should,  at  the  end  of  his  service  in 
the  borough,  be  mulct  of  the  service  he  had 
given  to  the  country  ? — I  think  under  tho*e  cir- 
cumstances special  arrangements  should  be  made 
uiK>n  his  election. 

4049.  With  regard  to  the  point  of  the  gra- 
tuities, do  you  agree  with  the  last  witness  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  altering  the  law 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  gratuities  upon  the  death  ot 
a  constable  being  given  to  children  if  there  was 
no  widow,  or  would  you  confine  it  to  the  widow, 
as  at  present'' — We  have  cases  already  in  which 
40  /.  was  voted  in  one  case  and  5  i  in  another : 
one  was  to  a  widow. 

4050.  That  is  according  to  the  Act? — £.5 
was  voted  to  the  widow  of  a  police  constable,  and 
an  old  Serjeant  who  did  not  receive  his  pension 
was  voted  40  /. 

4051.  That  was  a  gratuity  to  a  man  whilst 
alive  ? — Yes. 

4052.  What  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is 

in 
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in  cases  where  an  officer  is  killed  whilst  in  the 
service ;  at  present  there  is  a  power  under  the 
Act  to  grant  a  gratuity  to  bis  widow,  but  it  is 
limited  to  the  widow,  and  supposing  that  when 
he  dies  his  wife  is  not  alive,  and  there  is  no 
widow  consequently  left,  though  he  may  have 
children  dependent  upon  him,  they  cannot  take 
the  gratuity ;  would  you  see  any  objection  to 
altering  the  law  in  that  sense  to  allow  of  the 
children  taking  the  gratuity  ? — I  should  desire  to 
alter  the  law  in  that  case.  I  think  it  would  be 
only  fair  to  extend  it  in  that  sense. 

4053.  Could  you  state  the  proportion  of  the 
men  who  leave  your  force  annually  at  present  ? 
— I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  question ;  it  is 
difficult  to  get  a  fair  average ;  latterly  I  have  ob- 
served that  several  new  men  have  entered. 

4054.  There  is  only  one  other  point  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  about,  and  that  is  upon  a  question 
raised  in  the  Report  of  Captain  Willis  upon  the 
borough  of  Devonport,  in  which  he  refers  to  the 
suppression  of  cases  which  are  taken  by  the  police 
to  the  watch  committee  before  going  before  the 
magistrates  ? — I  do  not  know  the  JReport  that 
you  r  efer  to. 

4055.  I  refer  to  Captain  Willis's  Annual  Re- 
port to  the  Home  Office  ? — He  refers,  I  presme, 
to  cases  where  the  watch  committee  have  the  first 
hearing  of  the  particulars  of  a  case,  and  may  or 
may  not  permit  it  to  go  before  the  Bench. 

4056.  I  will  read  the  report  to  you,  as  it  is  a 
serious  allegatitm,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  your 
comments  upon  it.  Captain  Willis  says  in  his 
Report:  "Before  dismissing  the  subject  of 
licensed  houses,  I  beg  to  mention  that  I  have 
considered  it  my  duty  to  draw  your  attention  in 
my  Report  on  the  state  of  the  Devonport  police, 
to  the  system  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
watch  committee  of  preventing  the  heafl  con- 
stable from  rtiporting  to  the  magistrates,  or  from 
applying  to  them  for  summonses  for  offences 
agunst  publicans  and  beer-house  keepers,  before 
submitting  such  complaints  to  themselves,  or  a 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose.  It  appears 
to  me  that  such  order  is  an  usurpation  of  the 
authority  granted  by  law  to  the  justices,  and 
that  the  watch  committee  have  no  more  right  to 

{>rev3nt  the  police  from  taking  complaints  against 
icensed  houses  before  the  justices  than  they 
could  have  to  prevent  them  taking  felony  cases. 
In  corporate  bodies  it  frequently  occurs  that  per- 
sons who  are  interested,  both  directly  as  well  as 
indirectly,  in  the  spirit  and  beer  trades,  are 
elected  to  be  members  of  the  town  council,  and 
if  any  such  are  members  of  the  Corporation  of 
Devonport,  it  must  be  manifest  how  unjust  such 
an  exercise  of  authority,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
must  be,  and  how  completely  it  must  annihilate 
all  independent  action  on  the  part  of  the  police. 
I  have  stated  in  the  Report  that  out  of  nine  re- 
ports against  publicans  the  committee  only 
allowed  one  summons  to  be  applied  for,  and  that 
out  of  14  against  beer  retailers  only  three  were 
allowed  to  be  applied  for ;  but  these  23  complaints 
were  not  the  only  complaints  the  police  had 
against  licensed  houses ;  tney  were  selected  cases, 
in  which  it  was  considered  that  the  complaints 
could  be  fully  substantiated  by  the  constables 
before  the  justices."  Is  that  really  the  history  of 
the  police  complaints  against  licenced  houses  in  the 
borough  ? — I  can  hardly  say  more  than  that  I  have 
for  a  very  long  time  personally  thought  that  the 
present  mode  was  not  only  useless^  but  very  ih- 
0.94. 
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jurious.  I  have  set  upon  the  bench  for  about 
15  years,  and  I  have  seen  a  very  great  deal 
ofit 

4057.  I  imagine  that  the  watch  committee 
consider  that  they  have  that  power  under  the 
Act,  which  gives  them  power  to  supervise  the 
police  district  under  their  charge  ? — The  position 
of  the  watch  committee  with  regard  to  the  Bench 
is  somewhat  of  an  anomalous  position. 

4058.  You  are  a  magistrate,  I  believe? — I 
have  been  a  magistrate  15  years. 

4059.  Therefore  you  speak  from  both  points  of 
view  ? — I  do. 

4060.  In  the  administration  of  justice,  if 
carried  to  any  extent,  such  an  assumption  of  au- 
thority upon  the  part  of  the  committee  might  be 
very  injurious  ? — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
has  happened,  but  I  apprehend  that  the  present 
system  is  very  injurious  and  useless. 

4061.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  removing 
from  the  watch  committee  that  discrimination  in 
reference  to  cases  and  leaving  it  to  the  magis- 
trates ? — I  am  in  favour  of  removing  it  from  the 
watch  committee.  I  should  wish  all  these  appli- 
cations to  be  brought  before  the  magistrates 
entirely. 

4062.  Supposing  that  this  is  not  a  stretch  of 
authority? — That  is  my  own  feeling.  I  know 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  upon  both  sides,  but  that 
has  been  my  opinion  for  many  years. 

4063.  And  that  such  if  a  state  of  things 
exists,  it  interferes  materially  with  the  opera- 
tions of  justice  and  the  working  of  your  police 
force  ? — It  does. 

Mr.  Cotes. 

4064.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
return  you  have  given  us  of  the  half  i)enalties 
inflicted  for  drunkenness  which  you  gave  the 
Committee  as  12/.  9*.  5<f.  ? — That  was  in  the 
year  ending  31st  of  August. 

4065.  In  the  Return  before  me  I  find  that  in 
the  adjacent  town  of  Plymouth,  similar  fines 
reach  the  sum  of  145/.  2*.  lid.  There  are  50 
men  in  the  force  of  the  borough  of  Devonport, 
and  82  in  the  borough  of  Plymouth.  Can  you 
explain  the  enormous  diflSsrence  between  the  two 
siuns  ? — Not  in  any  way. 

4066.  I  think,  in  answer  to  the  honourable 
Chairman,  you  said  you  believed  it  was  the  in- 
variable custom  of  magistrates  to  permit  the 
application  of  half  penalties  to  the  superannuation 
fund  ? — Invariably,  I  believe ;  but  I  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  difference  between  the  two  amounts. 

4067.  Is  there  anything  in  the  town  of  Devon- 
port  likely  to  account  for  it  ? — The  population  is 
much  larger  in  Plymouth. 

4068.  But  surely  we  should  ^et  at  the  relative 
populations  by  comjiaring  the  number  of  police 
m  the  two  boroughs  ? — I  cannot  account  for  the 
difference. 

4069.  To  judge  by  that  test,  the  population 
would  be  as  five  in  Devonport  to  eight  in  Ply- 
mouth, whereas  the  returns  here  are  as  12/. 
to  1  /.  ? — I  cannot  account  for  it. 

Mr.  Gourhy. 

4070.  When  men  are  discharged  from  men-of- 
war,  where  are  they  paid  off,  at  Devonjjort  or 
Plymouth  ? — At  Devonport  always. 

4071.  Where  have  you  the  largest  number  of 
public-houses,  in  Devonjwrt  or  Plymouth? — I 
should  think  the  pro{)ortion  was  very  much 
smaller  in  the  borough  of  Devoniwrt   than  in 

Y  2  Plymouth. 


Mr. 
Norman. 

4  June  187$. 
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Mr. 

Iforman. 

4  June  1875, 


Mr.  Gourley — continued. 
Pljrmouth.  I  know  that  when  the  sailors  are 
paid  off  they  are  in  the  habit  of  getting  at  once 
into  hackney  coaches  and  driving  into  Ply- 
month  ;  it  is  an  old  custom  of  theirs ;  they  do  not 
remain  in  Devonport  very  long. 

4072.  You  stated  that  in  the  cases  of  offences 
on  the  part  of  publicans  the  police  were  not 
allowed  to  get  out  summonses ;  but  are  not  those 
offences  brought  before  magistrates  at  their 
weekly  meetings  ? — We  should  not  hear  of  them; 
they  would  go  before  the  watch  committee  first 
if  there  was  a  complaint,  and  then  afterwards,  if 
it  was  permitted,  they  would  come  before  the 
Bench. 

4073.  Have  not  the  magistrates  power  to  order 
the  chief  constable  to  bring  before  them  all 
complaints  ? — Not  in  that  case.  Of  course,  if 
there  was  an  assault,  or  any  other  kind  of  offence, 
connected  with  the  house,  it  would  be  another 
question,  and  be  brought  before  us;    but  such 


us; 
cases  as  you  refer  to  go  before  the  watch  com- 
mittee first. 

4074.  Your  rule  is  different  from  ours.  In 
Sunderland,  we  request  the  chief  constable  to 
bring  all  cases  before  the  Bench ;  not  to  summon 
all  cases,  but  to  make  a  report  of  all  cases  under 
the  Licensing  Act  to  the  magistrates  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  exceptions  there  are. 

4075.  I  suppose  one  reason  why  your  fund  is 
in  such  a  bad  state  is  in  consequence  of  your 
losing  80  many  of  the  penalties  to  which  you  are 
entitled  under  the  Licensing  Act,  by  your  police 
not  being  allowed  to  summon  offenders?— I  have 
no  doubt  that  is  one  of  the  things  which  operates 
to  produce  the  result  I  think  I  stated  that  we 
shall  have  to  pension  four  more  men  almost  at 
once. 

4076.  When  you  pension  those  four  more  men, 
w^hat  will  be  the  condition  of  your  fund;  will  you 
have  to  make  a  demand  upon  the  rates  ? — I  sup- 
pose that  will  be  the  only  way  ;  I  do  not  know 
what  we  can  do  else. 

4077.  Do  not  you  think  you  can  ask  the  magis- 
trates to  demand  that  the  existing  Licensing  Act 
shall  be  put  more  strictly  into  force? — I  think  an 
alteration  ought  to  be  made,  though  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  to  be  brought  about  exactly. 

Chairman. 

4078.  My  object  in  calling  your  attention  to 
that  Report,  was  that  the  conduct  of  the  watch 
committee,  connected  itself  with  the  income  of  the 
superanuation  fund,  and  that  the  small  amount  of 
the  penalties  seems  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  fund  is  getting  into  a  bad  state  ?— I  wish  to 
make  no  charge  against  the  members  of  the  watch 
committee,  but  I  think  it  is  a  system  which  is 
objectionable. 


C%<?tr»i<in— continued. 

4079.  And  one  which  may  tend  so  far  to 
diminish  the  supplies  of  your  fund,  as  ultimately 
to  bring  it  to  bankruptcy?—!  tiiink  it  woul'd 
tend  in  that  direction. 

Mr.    Gourley. 

4080.  For  how  many  years  do  you  think  a 
policeman  can  properly  perform  his  duties,  if  he 
enlists  about  the  age  of  21  ? — The  period  varies 
very  much  indeed ;  but  I  should  say  that  a  man, 
after  20  vears'  service,  has  generally  seen  his  best 
days,  if  he  entered  the  force  young. 

4081.  You  have  light  work,  in  which  such  a 
man  could  be  properly  employed,  have  you  not  ? 
— There  are  certain  duties  to  which  he  might  be 
told  off,  such  as  being  constable  of  a  park,  and 
work  of  that  description  ;  but  for  night  duty,  I 
do  not  think  a  man  would  be  much  use  after  20 
years'  service. 

4082.  Do  your  police  do  any  of  the  dockyard 
duty? — No;  thej^  do  nothing  whatever  in  the 
dockyard ;  they  simply  act  in  the  borough. 

4083.  Have  they  any  connection  with  the  dock- 
yard force  ? — No,  that  is  quite  distinct. 

Mr.  Terr. 

4084.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  had  not  made 
a  calculation  at  all,  as  to  how  your  fund  should 
be  subsidised  ? — I  have  had  very  little  time  to 
prepare  for  this  examination,  and  I  have  not  gone 
into  detail  upon  those  matters. 

4085.  But  your  ideas  of  pension  are  what  we 
should  call  liberal,  that  is  to  say,  you  think  a  man, 
after  serving  15  years,  should  be  entitled  to  claim 
a  pension  to  some  extent  ? — To  some  extent. 

4086.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  to  what  extent  ? 
— I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

4087.  AVould  you  say  that  a  man  should  have 
half  his  pay  as  pension  after  that  time  ? — About 
that.  I  would  not  say  exactly,  but  I  think  it 
is  more  a  certainty  than  anything  else  that  men 
care  about. 

4088.  'And  what  pension  would  you  allow  after 
20  years'  service  ? — I  should  let  that  stand  at 
two-thirds,  and  if  a  man  appeared  to  be  strong 
and  wished  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  remain  in  the 
force,  I  think  a  still  larger  portion  of  his  pay 
might  be  given  possibly  at  25  years ;  I  would 
not  limit  it  to  that. 

4089.  Would  you  at  any  length  of  service  go 
beyond  two-thirds  ? — Yes ;  I  think  if  a  man  did 
his  duty  faithfully  for  25  years,  the  pension  might 
go  beyond  that  even ;  but,  of  course,  the  exact 
proportions  would  require  a  little  care  and  atten- 
tion in  working  out 

4090.  You  have  not  formed  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  superannuation  fund  which  would  be 
required  to  meet  such  expenses  as  that  ? — I  have 
not  worked  that  out  at  all. 


Mr.  John  Haswell  BbowN,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr.  Srtwrn.        4091.  You  are  the  Borough  Accountant  of 
•"•"        Sunderland,  I  believe? — lam. 

4092.  And  have  been  so  since  1853  ? — I  have 
been  so  since  1853. 

4093.  Since  that  time,  you  have  taken  charge 
of  the  borough  accounts? — I  have. 

4094.  And  you  have  given  great  attention  to 
the  funds  under  the  Acts  of  1848  and  1859  ?— I 
have. 


Mr.  Croarfey— continued. 

4095.  When  was  your  fund  established  ? — In 
June  1848. 

4096.  Therefore,  immediately  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1848 1 — I  presume  it  was  suggested 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  Act  having  been 
passed  ;  a  month  or  two  had  expired,  I  think,  be- 
tween the  passing  of  the  Act  and  its  adoption. 

4097.  How  have  your  receipts  and  payments 
been  regulated  during  the  whole  of  that  i»eriod  i 
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Mr.  Gourky — continued. 

— They  have  been  regulated  according^  to  the 
provisions  of  the  second  and  third  sections  of  the 
Act  of  1848. 

4098.  How  have  you  regulated  the  payment 
of  your  gratuities? — That  is  provided  for  under 
the  Act  of  1 859,  no  provision  with  regard  to  them 
appearing  in  the  Act  of  1848. 

4099.  You  have  regulated  your  allowances  for 
gratuities  under  the  Act  of  1859? — Yes,  but 
they  are  left  in  the  discretion  of  the  watch  com- 
mittee. 

4100.  The  superannuation  allowances  have  all 
been  made  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  1848, 
have  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

4101.  Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the 
provisions  of  the  Superannuation  Act  of  1848,  and 
the  conditions  of  granting  allowances  under  it? 
— -The  second  and  third  sections  entitle  each 
member  of  the  force,  on  arriving  at  50  years  of 
age,  to  claim  an  allowanccof  one-half  of  his  full 
pay  ifhe  has  served  1 5  years,  and  two-thirds  if  he  has 
served  20  years,  with  the  proviso  "  that  if  he  shall 
have  served  in  different  ranks  or  capacities,  his 
allowance  shall  be  granted  to  him  for  a  like 
number  of  years  in  which  he.  served  in  such 
several  ranks  or  capacities  according  to  the  rate 
of  pay  of  each  of  the  said  several  ranks  or  capa- 
cities." 

4102.  Meaning  thereby,  that  if  a  man  had 
«e)'ved  so  many  years  as  a  constable  at  20  s.  a 
week,  and  so  many  years  as  a  serjeant  at  25  «.  a 
week,  his  pay  would  not  be  regulated  by  the  rate 
of  25  ».,  but  by  the  rate  of  20  s.  and  26  s.  ?— Quite 
so ;  it  is  not  the  average,  but  the  exact  number 
of  years,  calculated  according  to  the  length  of 
service  in  each  rank. 

4103.  What  does  the  second  section  provide 
for  ? — The  second  section  provides  for  each  mem- 
ber who  has  served  15  years,  "  if  he  shall  be  able 
and  willing  to  continue  his  services,  and  the 
watch  committee  consent  thereto,"  receiving  one- 
third  of  the  half-pay  to  which  he  is  entitled  in 
addition  to  his  full  pay.  The  second  section  also 
provides  for  each  member  who  his  served  20 
years  receiving  one-third  of  the  two-thirds  pay  t; 
which  he  is  entitled,  in  addition  to  his  full  pay 
that  is,  if  he  continues  to  serve.  The  4th  sec- 
tion provides  for  an  allowance  to  members  of  the 
force  retiring  in  consequence  of  infirmity  of  mind 
or  body  receiving  an  allowance,  not  exceeding 
one-half  of  their  full  pay,  but  such  allowance  is 
in  the  discretion  of  the  watch  committee,  and  they 
must  have  served.  10  years.  ' 

4104.  Then  suppose  a  man  should  leave  before 
havinsc  served  the  requisite  number  of  years,  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  1848  he  forfeits  all 
right  to  any  benefit  under  the  Act? — Most  de- 
cidedly. 

4105.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  working  of 
this  Act;  has  it  a  tendency  to  create  solvency  in 
the  funds,  or  economy  in  the  working  of  them? — 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  it  was  a  very 
wisely  and  prudently  framed  Act,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  solvency  of  the  fund,  and  also  to  the 
welfare  of  the  men. 

4106.  How  do  they  employ  the  moneys  of  the 
fund  ? — They  have  been  employed  in  aid  of  the 
borough  fund  from  time  to  time ;  they  have  been 
used  for  such  purposes  as  monies  raised  upon  the 
security  of  the  borough  fund  were  applicable  to. 

4107.  Have  any  of  the  conditions  of  the  Act 
of  1848  in  your  opinion  been  continued  in  the 
subsequent  Act  of  1859? — Yes,  they  have  been 

0.94. 


Mr.  Gourley — continued. 

continued  in  full  operation  by  the  15th  section  of 
the  Act  of  1859. 

4108.  Was  that  continued  in  the  subsequent 
Act  of  1865  ?— Yes,  the  Act  passed  in  1865 
continues  the  same  reservation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  1848  as  is  referred  to  in  the  15th 
section  of  the  Act  of  1859. 

4109.  In  your  opinion,  all  allowances  in  the 
shape  of  superannuation  funds  have  been  made  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  1848,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  gratuities?  —  Yes,  up  to  a  certain 
period,  for  all  men  who  were  on  the  force  pre- 
viously to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1859. 

4110.  Then  the  men  who  joined  the  force  after 
1859  would  not  come  under  the  operation  of  the 
Act  of  1848? — They  have  no  right  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  1848  at  all. 

4111.  How  many  men  have  you  in  your  force 
who  were  in  the  force  when  the  Act  of  1848  came 
into  operation  ? — The  number  of  the  members  of 
the  force  who  have  up  to  the  present  time  be- 
come entitled  to  allowances  is  22,  and  the  num- 
ber remaining  entitled  to  claim  under  the  Act  of 
1848  is  19,  making  altogether  41. 

4112.  "What  is  the  difference  between  the  al- 
lowances under  the  Act  of  1848  and  those  under 
the  Act  of  1859?— The  9th  section  of  the  Act  of 
1859  containing  the  rates  of  allowance  to  be 
made,  differs  materially  in  its  construction  from 
the  2nd  section  of  the  Act  of  1848,  inasmuch  as 
it  gives  no  definite  claim,  but  merely  an  implied 
right  at  the  advanced  age  of  60  years. 

4113.  Thereby  shutting  out  all  chance  of  the 
men  who  kept  in  the  force  up  to  60  years  of  age 
ever  getting  that  superannuation  allowance  ? — In 
many  cases  the  remoteness  of  the  period  would 
seem  to  amount  to  a  forlorn  hope  on  the  part  of 
the  men  claiming. 

4114.  Do  all  boroughs  adopt  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  the  granting  of  superannuation  allow- 
ances, or  does  the  practice  vary  ? — It  varies  con- 
siderably, I  believe ;  but  I  have  not  made  it  my 
business  to  inquire  particularly  upon  that  point. 

4115.  Are  the  men  who  entered  the  force  in 
1848  and  the  men  who  entered  it  in  1859  satis- 
fied with  the  working  of  those  two  separate  Acts, 
or  are  they  dissatisfied? — The  men,  as  a  whole, 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  operation  of  the  proviso 
at  the  end  of  Clause  2  of  the  Act  of  1848,  which 
regulates  the  allowance  according  to  the  period 
served  in  each  rank  or  capacity,  and  they  think 
that  the  allowance  ought  to  be  made  upon  the 
full  amount  of  the  pay  that  the  constable  or 
oflScer  is  in  receipt  of  at  the  time  of  his  retiring. 

4116.  What  is  the  view  taken  by  your  council 
as  to  its  operation  with  the  police ;  do  they  con- 
sider that  they  are  bound  to  exercise  their  func- 
tions under  the  Act  of  1859,  or  under  the  Act  of 
1848  ? — So  far  as  regards  the  men  who  were  ap- 
pointed at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1859,  the  town  council  consider  that  they  can  do 
no  other  than  grant  them  the  allowances  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1848. 

4117.  And  if  they  went  beyond  that,  what 
-would  be  the  consequence  in  reference  to  your 
fund  ? — There  is  a  fear  on  the  part  of  the  council, 
that  the  borough  fund  would  be  called  ui)on  to 
supplement  the  sources  of  the  payments. 

4118.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  capitalised 
fund  at  the  present  moment  ?  —  The  exact 
amount  invested  in  loans  on  corporation  proper- 
ties is  5,100  /.,  and  the  balance  at  the  bankers  on 
the  31  St  of  August  was  197  /.  7  s.  9  d. 

Y  3  4119.  Therefore 


Mr.  Brown; 
4  June  1875. 
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Mr.  Broun.  Mr.  Govrley — continued. 

*""■  4119.  Therefore  your  present  fund  is  between 

4  June  I875.  5  000  /.  and  6,000  /.  ?— £.  5,297.  7  «.  9  d. 

4120.  Have  you  made  any  calculations  vith 
reference  to  the  past  working  of  the  revenue 
which  you  have  had,  and  the  probable  condition 
of  your  fund  with  regard  to  the  present  capital 

I  and  future  revenues? — Yes,  I  have  made  full 

calculations,  and  I  am  prepared  to  put  in  certain 
statements  to  show  what  the  present  state  of  the 
fund  is,  what  its  past  working  has  been,  and  what 
its  probable  future  working  will  be. 

4121.  Is  the  fund  which  you  now  have,  one 
common  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  allowances 
under  the  Acts  of  1848  and  18o9,  or  have  you 
two  separate  funds,  one  for  the  Act  of  1848,  and 
one  for  the  Act  of  1869  ?— The  1859  Act  itself 
decides  that  question ;  the  7th  section  transfers 
the  fund  which  had  been  created  under  any  pre- 
vious Act  to  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  1859,  so 
that  they  became  one  fund. 

4122.  Therefore  your  fund  is  simply  one  com- 
mon fund? — Our  nind  is  one  common  fund,  so 
far  as  the  capital  goes. 

4123.  And  also  with  regard  to  the  payments, 
the  payments  must  be  out  of  one  commom  fund 
also  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

Chairman. 

4124.  But  you  have  two  distinct  systems  of 
pensions  drawing  upon  the  fund? — The  system 
provided  for  un<fcr  the  Act  of  1848,  accordmg  to 
the  resei'vations  in  Section  16,  is  distinct  from 
any  allowances  which  might  be  made  under  the 
9tli  section  of  the  Act  of  1869. 

Mr.  Govarley. 

4125.  It  simply  amounts  to  this,  that  the  pay- 
ments are  divided  into  two  classes,  but  that  the 
funds  are  not  divided  into,  two  classes?— That 
is  so. 

4126.  Will  you  let  the  Committee  have  your 
statement  now?— Statement  No.  1  gives  the  full 
detail  of  the  payments  from  1853  to  1874 ;  the 
claimants  have  been  22  according  to  that  state- 
ment, and  out  of  those  22,  six  have  died  during 
that  period.  Possibly  there  may  be  statistics 
derived  from  these  for  forming  an  opinion  as  to 
what  may  take  place  in  the  future  from  what  has 
taken  place  inthe  past.  (The  Statement  was 
handed  in.) 

4127.  What  has  been  the  average  number  of 
the  force  ? — The  average  number  of  the  force, 
during  the  time  in  which  these  men  have  become 
claimants  has  been  80,  commencing  with  44  in 
1853,  and  ending  with  116  in  1873.  It  might  be 
as  well  to  state  the  115  contained  in  the  column 
for  the  strength  of  the  force  includes  private 
constables  engaged  by  private  firms.  They  con- 
tribute to  the  fund  in  the  same  way  as  the  other 
men.  It  was  thought  as  well  to  include  them  ; 
they  are  -liable  to  be  removed  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  to  be  brought  ba«k  to  the  force ; 
they  are  considered  as  part  of  the  force,  and  are 
brought  up  to  parade  and  other  duties. 

4128.  xou  lend  men  to  private  firms? — We 
lend  men  to  private  firms  for  what  it  costs  us  to 
keep  them. 

4129.  Do  you  propose  now  to  put  in  another 
statement  ? — I  propose  to  put  in  statement  No.  2, 
showing  the  receipts,  payments,  and  investments, 
from  the  20th  of  June  1848  to  the  31st  of  August 
1874  {the  same  was  handed  in) ;  those  are  given 
in  yearly  amounts.    It  may  be  as  well  to  remark 


Mr.  Gowr/ey-;— continued. 

that  in  the  column  headed  "  Half  Penalties'' 
there  are  two  items,  in  the  two  last  years,  of 
608  L  1  i.  6  d.  and  459  /.  10 «.,  which  show  « 
larger  progressive  increase  than  in  former  years, 
attributable,  no  doubt,  to  the  operation  of  the 
new  Licensing  Act,  which,  especially  in  1873, 
created  a  large  increase,  and  prooably  the  falling- 
off  in  1874  maybe  tlie  effect  of  persons  generally 
having  become  more  cautious  than  they  wen 
previously. 

4130.  Or,  would  you  say,  in  consequence  of 
the  depressed  condition  of  trade  ?—  That  might 
partly  be  an  element^  but  I  would  rather  be  u- 
clined,  so  far  as  my  own  observation  has  gone, 
to  say,  that  persons  were  not  aware  of  the  new 
power  which  had  come  into  operation,  and  were 
not  so  cautious  as  they  afterwsu^s  were. 

4131.  Do  you  think  that  the  revenues  ate 
likely  to  increase  or  decrease  fropi  the  penalties 
arising  under  the  Licensing  Act  of  1873?— I 
think  they  will  not  decrease,  but  will  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  population. 

4132.  You  have  given  the  Committee  figures 
which  show  that  in  1873  the  moieties  of  penalties 
were  608/.,  whereas  in  1874  there  is  a  falling-off 
of  150/.;  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes  of  the 
moieties  of  penalties  for  1875,  is  it  likely  that 
your  revenue .  from  those  sources  will  be  less  in 
1875  than  it  was  in  1874?— I  think  in  1875  they 
will  be  nearly  approaching  what  they  were  in 
1873.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  proper  to  name 
Buch  circumstances,  but  there  were  m  1873  and 
in  1876  two  raids  upon  brothels,  which  have  re- 
sulted in  large  penalties  hwing  been  levied  for 
selling  liquor  in  unlicensed  places,  and  half  of 
those  penalties,  as  a  matter  of  course,  went  to  the 
police. 

Chairman. 

4133.  There  is,  it  appears,  something  excep- 
tional in  these  years  ? — Y  es,  in  1873  and  in  1875; 
but  of  course  1875  does  not  appear  in  the  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

4134.  Do  you  think  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  those  moneys  go  towards  the  support  d 
the  superannuation  fund  has  a  tendency  to  make 
the  police  more  vigilant  than  they  would  be  if 
the  superannuation  moneys  were  paid  by  the 
ratepayers  direct  ? — I  quite  think  that  the  pass- 
ing of  half  penalties  to  the  fund  is  an  incentive 
to  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  police. 

4135.  Do  you  approve  of  that  system?— Yes, 
I  quite  think  that  it  is  beneficial. 

4136.  You  propose  also  to  put  in  another  state- 
ment. No.  3,  showing  the  pix)8pective  condition 
of  your, fund  in  accordance  with  your  present 
capital  and  your  present  revenues  ? — I  do.  (  The 
same  vms  handed  in).  Statement  No.  3  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  amounts  to  which  the  present  and 
future  recipients  will  be  entitled  under  the  pro- 
visions of  flie  Act  of  1848,  from  1st  September 
1874  to  3l8t  August  1885,  11  years.  It  will  be 
seen,  on  comparing  this  statement  with  statement 
No.  1,  that  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the 
rate  at  which  the  allowances  are  estimated, 
which  is  attributable  to  the  increased  rate  of  pay 
in  later  years.  Of  course  this  statement  is  given 
on  the  assumption  that  the  whole  of  the  present 
recipients,  16  in  number,  may  live  the  whole  of 
the  11  years,  which  is  improbable,  considering 
the  advanced  age  of  some  or  them.  It  is  further 
assumed  that  the  whole  of  those  entitled  to  cUin 
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Mr.  Gourley — continued, 
tinder  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1848  shall  be 
superannuated  as  soon  aa  their  ^e  and  term  of 
servitude  will  entitle  them ;  but  it  will  be  matter 
for  consideration  with  the  watch  committee 
whether  they  will  ask  them  to  resign  on  making 
their  claim,  or  will  continue  their  services,  in 
which  latter  event  the  amounts  of  one-third  the 
allowances  would  be  given  in  addition  to  their 
pay,  and  the  resources  of  the  fund  would  be  econo- 
mised to  the  extent  of  the  remaining  two-thirds. 

4137.  With  your  experience,  are  you  in  favoiu" 
of  having  a  fixed  period  of  years'  service  before 
granting  superannuation  allowance,  or  would  you 
leave  it  in  the  discretion  of  the  watch  committee 
to  employ  the  men  as  long  as  they  are  capable  of 
performing  duty  ? — I  would  leave  it  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  watch  committee  to  employ  the 
men  as  long  as  they  are  capable  of  performing 
active  service. 

'4138.  But  at  the  same  time  you  weuld  make 
the  law  absolute  that  men  should  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  number  of  years  have  a  claim  ? — I  would 

five  each  member  of  the  force  a  right  to  claim 
is  allowance  at  a  certain  period,  whether  a 
smaller  or  a  larger  allowance,  and  give  him  a  pro- 
portion during  the  time  he  continued  to  serve,  in 
the  same  ivav  as  is  provided  in  the  2nd  section 
of  the  Act  of  1848. 

4139.  With  regard  t6  this  prospective  account 
which  you  have  produced,  you  have  another 
tabulated  statement  to  put  in  giving  the  receipts 
And  payments,  showing  the  prd>able  result  of  the 
working  shown  in  statement  No.  3,  have  you 
not? — Yes;  statement  No.  4  gives  a  view  of 
receipts  and  payments  as  the  probable  result  of 
the  working  shown  in  statement  No.  3  {the  tame 
was  handed  in).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rapidly 
increasing  demand  in  the  fifth  and  subsequent 
years  results  in  a  reduction  of  the  interest  deri- 
vable from  investments  by  the  necessity  of  making 
an  inroad  upon  the  amount  invested.  The  amount 
required  to  be  taken  out  of  the  investments 
appears  as  2,300  /.  This  of  course  would  be  sub- 
ject to  abatement,  by  the  saving  of  allowances  in 
the  case  of  claimants  dying ;  this,  according  to  the 
number  of  deaths  shown  m  statement  No.  1,  and 
the  probable  saving  of  payments  per  statement 
No.  3,  may  be  estimated  at  700 1. 

4140.  Then,  as  you  estimate,  the  saving  from 
deaths  is  700/.? — The  saving  by  claunants 
dying. 

4141.  Is  that  700/.  a  year  ?— No,  700/.  during 
the  period  of  11  years.  But  it  must  be  further 
taken  into  account  that  there  would  be  claims  on 
the  fund  such  as  appear  in  statement  No.  1,  in 
the  shape  of  gratuities  to  the  widows  of  officers 
dying,  either  before  or  after  becoming  claimants, 
but  that  is  not  included  in  the  Act.  I  think  the 
word  "  after ''  had  better  be  left  out,  because  that 
is  more  a  prospective  wish  upon  the  part  of  the 
men  that  the  widows  should  have  some  benefit 
which  they  have  not  under  the  present  provisions. 
Then  I  go  on  in  my  statement  to  say  that  some- 
thing must  be  estimated  for  these. 

4142.  You  have  not  estimated  anything  for 
children,  have  you? — No.  Section  20  of  the 
Act  of  1859  gives  the  watch  committee  power 
to  grant  such  gratuities  after  three  years'  contri- 
butions to  the  fund.  It  must  further  be  taken 
into  account  that  there  may  be  furthar  claims  on 
the  fund  under  the  power  in  Section  9,  to  grant 
annuities  to  officers  retiring  out  of  health  who 
have  served  16  years,  and  under  Section  10  to 
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grant  gratuities  to  such  as  have  served  less  than      ,        X_^ 
16  of  the  ckss  retiring  out  of  health.     Statement  *  """"^  '"75. 
No.  1  shows  five  during  22  years,  who  had  not 
served  the  fnll  period,  but  became  entitled  under 
special  provisions  to   be  retired  by  the  watch 
committee. 

4143.  What  would  be  the  condition  of  your 
fund  at  the  end  of  1 1  yearsj  in  accordance  with 
the  statement  you  have  put  before  the  Com- 
mittee?— Looking  at  the  probable  state  of  the 
account  in  connection  with  these  contingencies, the 
fbUowing  may  be  taken  as  a  moderate  view  of  the 
result  at  the  end  of  11  years,  namely,  amount 
%vithdrawn  from  investments  as  shown  in  state- 
ment No.  4,2,300/. 

4144.  That  is  2,300 /.  from  the  present  capa- 
talised  fund  ? — Yes,  less  saving  by  claimaints 
dying  700  /.,  which  would  leave  1,600  /. 

4145.  To  be  drawn  from  the  capitalised  fund? 
—Yes,  net  1,600/. 

4146.  Have  you  any  data  by  which  you  arrive 
at  the  probable  number  of  men  who  are  likely  to 
die  ? — No,  I  have  no  particular  data ;  it  is  only  a 
sort  of  guess  of  my  own  judging  from  the  state 
of  health  of  the  men  who  are  at  an  advanced 
age. 

4147.  Have  you  compared  that  calculation  with 
any  statement  published  by  any  insurance  associa- 
tion ? — I  have  not  done  so,  but  I  have  not  lost 
sight  of  the  figures  and  tables  which  are  autho- 
rised. Willich's  Tables  are  what  I  have  used, 
but  I  have  rather  preferred  to  take  figures  fur- 
nished by  experience  of  the  fund  for  those 
calculations  than  to  form  them  upon  those  pub- 
lished statistical  figures;  I  add  to  the  1,600/., 
gratuities  to  widows  of  officers  who  may  die,  300/. ; 
that  is  rather  a  large  amount,  but  it  is  just  as 
possible  it  might  be  a  large  as  a  small  amount. 
The  last  amount  that  was  given  was  70  /.  to  one 
widow  of  an  officer  who  died  since  1874,  and  I 
add  also,  for  allowances  and  gratuities  to  officers 
who  may  retire  out  of  health,  say,  three  for  three 
years,  279  /. ;  that  would  show  ^  deduction  from 
investments  in  1885,  of  2,179  /.  ;  the  present 
amount  of  investments  and  balance  is  5,297  /. ; 
deduction  as  above,  2,179  /.,  would  leave  in  1886 
3,118/.  to  meet  a  deficiency  of  about  600/.  a 
year;  this  in  five  years  would  require  3,000  /.,  so 
that  the  fund  in  1891  would  be  exhausted,  and 
an  annual  demand  of  the  deficiency  would  be 
made  on  the  borough  rate.  The  above  deficiency 
of  600  /.  would  probably  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  allowances  to  officers  retiring  out  of 
health,  say  93  /.,  that  being  the  proportion  of  the 
279  /.  which  I  had  estimated  for  three  years,  so 
that  you  would  have  a  deficiency  of  693  /.  in 
1891. 

4148.  In  1891  you  would  require  to  levy  an 
annual  sum  of  693  /.  upon  the  ratepayers? — 
Yes. 

4149.  Over  and  above  the  present  revenue? 
— Over  and  above  the  present  probable  re- 
venue. 

Chairman. 

4160.  Which  would  be  then  exhausted?— Yes,  ' 
it  would  be  then  exhausted  and  requiring  that 
assistance. 

Mr.  Oourley, 

4151.  You  produce  a  statement.  No.  5,  do  you 
not  ? — I  do  {the  Statement  was  handed  in). 

Chairman. 
4163.  I  would  ask  whether  the  men  having 
T  4  belonged 
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belonged  to  the  force  before   1859  are  really 

4  June  1875.  taking  theb  pensions  under  the  Act  of  1848  ? — 
Quite  so. 

4153.  You  have  not  mixed  them  up  ? — I  have 
not. 

4154.  You  have  one  fund  which  applies  both 
to  the  pensions  under  the  Act  of  1848  and  to  the 
pensions  under  the  Act  of  1859  ? — Yes. 

4155.  You  have  shown  by  these  tables  which 
you  have  put  in,  that  the  men  under  the  Act  of 
1848  will  exhaust  tiie  whole  of  the  capital,  and 
that  there  will  be  a  direct  charge  upon  the  rates 
to  meet  their  claims  for  pensions  of  693/.? — 
Yes. 

4156.  In  the  meantime  a  certain  number  of 
pensions  would  have  been  created  under  the  Act 
of  1859 ;  how  will  those  be  met?— 1  shall  be  glad 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  put  it  in  my  own. form, 
80  that  you  may  understand  it  more  clearly ; 
Statement  No.  3  gives  the  allowances  to  the  men 
entitled  under  the  Act  of  1848,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  that  Act,  Statement  No.  5,  which  I 
am  now  about  to  proceed  with,  gives  the  figures 
showing  what  the  allowances  would  be  to  those 
same  men,  provided  they  were  retired  at  the  full 
rate  of  pay  that  they  were  receiving  according 
to  the  rank  on  retiring  under  the  Act  of 
1848. 

4157.  Do  those  tables  and  figures  deal  with 
the  whole  of  your  force  of  1 15  men,  or  do  they 
deal  with  only  that  part  of  the  force  which  is  now 
under  the  Act  of  1848  ? — These  present  figures 
in  Brief  No.  1,  which  1  have  pul  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Gourley,  deal  only  with  the  1848  men  ;  I 
will  come  to  deal  with  the  1859  men  in  a  sub- 
sequent set  of  observations.  Now,  referring  to 
Statement  No.  5,  that  statement  gives  the  probable 
detail  of  payment  to  present  and  future  recipients 
provided  their  allowances  should  be  calculated  on 
the  rate  of  pay  according  to  their  rank  on  retiring, 
assuming  tiiat  they  should  all  live  for  11  "years, 
the  same  period  as  shown  in  Statement  No.  3 
and  subject  to  reduction  in  regard  to  such  of  the 
recipients  as  may  die.  The  contingencies  re- 
ferred to  in  connection  with  Statement  No.  3, 
must  also  be  taken  into  account  in  relation  to  this 
statement.  The  following  is  the  probable  result 
of  the  account  at  the  end  of  the  1 1  years,  as  shown 
in  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Payments  No.  6, 
namely,  amount  withdrawn  from  investments, 
3,677  /.  12  s. ;  that,  you  will  perceive,  takes  the 
place  of  the  2,300 1,  in  the  previous  statement. 
Less  saving  by  claimants  dying,  700  /. ;  leaving 
2,977  /.  12  s.  net.  Add  gratuities  to  widows  of 
officers  who  may  die,  300  7. ;  add  also  allowances 
and  gratuities  to  officers  who  may  retire  out  of 
health,  say  three  for  three  years,  569 1.,  the 
amount  being  much  larger  than  in  the  former 
statement  for  that  item.  Deduction  from  invest- 
ments in  1885,  3,846  I.  12  a.  The  present  amount 
of  investments  and  balance,  5,297  /.  -  Deduction 
as  above,  3,846  I.  12 1, ;  that  leaves  1,450  /.  8  s., 
in  1886,  to  meet  a  deficiency  of  about  900/.  a 
year.  This  in  IJ  years  would  require  1,350/. 
^o  that  the  fund  in  1887  would  be  exhausted  and 
an  annual  demand  of  the  deficiency  would  be 
made  on  the  borough  rate  of  900  /. ;  with  a  pro- 
bable increase  by  the  addition  of  allowances  to 
officers  retiring  out  of  health,  say  200  /.,  making 
1,100 1  altogether. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

4158.  Having  put  in  those  tabulated  state- 
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ments  showing  deficiencies  likely  to  arise  from 
tiie  calculations  which  you  have  made,  have  you 
any  proposal  to  offer  to  the  Committee  for  the 
making  of  your  fund  solvent  in  future,  instead  of 
an  insolvent  fund  as  shown  by  the  figures  which 
you  have  stated  to  the  Committee.  Would  you 
make  the  fund  solvent  by  leaving  the  charge  to 
be  a  direct  charge  upon  the  ratepayers,  or  would 
you  make  it  a  solvent  fund  by  asking  the  magis- 
trates to  hand  over  the  moieties  of  penalties  to 
the  borough  fund  which  are  now  handed  over  to 
the  county  treasurer  ? — I  should  certainly  think  it 
right  that  the  magistrates  should  be  asked  to  use 
their  influence  in  endeavouring  to  strengthen  the 
fund  in  that  way. 

4159.  What  we  want  you  to  show  the  Com- 
mittee is  how,  at  the  end  of  1891,  you  would 
propose  to  supplement  the  existing  funds  so  as  to 
show  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  state  of  solvency 
instead  of  insolvency? — These  observations  go 
fully  into  the  question,  and  I  am  afraid,  unless 
they  are  gone  thoroughly  through,  you  will  not  be 
able  to  understand  them  if  they  are  cut  up  int» 
parts. 

4160.  You  propose  in  these  observations  to 
show  how  the  fund  is  to  be  made  prospectively 
solvent  ? — To  a  certain  extent. 

4161.  "With  regard  to  Section  No.  1,  what  do 
you  propose  to  show  by  that? — ^With  a  view  to 
showing  clearly  the  whole  of  the  force  as  inte- 
rested in  the  nind,  the  following  division  may  be 
useful :  Section  1,  comprising  members  of  the 
force  superannuated  from  1st  September  1852  to 
31st  August  1874;  Section  2,  comprising  mem- 
bers of  the  force  who  remain  entitied  to  be 
superannuated  under  the  11th  and  12th  Vict-, 
c  14 :  that  is  to  say,  the  Act  of  1848  ;  Section  3, 
comprising  members  of  the  force  who  will  have 
completed  20  years  or  more  in  1885,  and  who 
have  entered  since  May  1859;  Section  4,  com- 
prising members  of  the  force  who  have  joned 
since  1865:  that  is,  the  end  of  the  20  years 
reckoned  with  regard  to  Section  No.  3. 

4162.  Then  you  have  divided  your  prospective 
calculations  into  four  separate  sections,  have  you 
not? — Yes,  I  have. 

4163.  Will  you  hand  in  Section  No.  1  to  the 
honourable  Chairman,  and  tell  him  what  you  pro- 
pose? {The  same  was  handed  in.)  There  is  a 
proviso  with  regard  to  Section  No.  1  which  might 
be  of  service  in  considering  the  question  of  the 
continuance  of  the  men  in  the  force  who  have 
become  entitied  to  superannuation ;  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  the  advantages  consecutively 
in  the  Act  of  1848,  and  they  are,  first,  a  regula- 
tion of  the  periods  of  service. 

4164.  You  are  going  to  show  the  Committee 
how  far  you  approve  of  the  existing  Act  of  1848? 
Yes,  I  propose  to  do  that.  Secondly,  a  right  for 
the  members  to  claim  at  a  fixed  period. 

4165.  Have  they  that  right  under  the  Act  of 
1848  ?— Yes,  they  have. 

4166.  Positively? — Yes,  positively  so.  Thirdly, 
a  prolonging  of  their  servitude,  if  they  should  be 
able  and  willing  to  continue.  Fourthly,  an 
allowance  regulated  according  to  the  rate  at 
which  they  had  contributed  to  the  fund.  Fifthly, 
aright  to  a  proportion  of  such  allowance  in  addi- 
tion to  their  full  pay,  as  an  inducement  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  service.  Whilst  providing  to  them 
these  advantages  a  proportionate  reservation  of 
the  fund  was  effected  and  the  fund  strengthened; 
a  reference  to  statement  No.  2  will  illustrate  this. 

The 
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Mr.  Go«rZ«/— continued. 
The  amount  of  the  one-third  allowances  there 
ehown  as  paid,  610  L2s.  8  d.,  represents  a  saving 
to  the  fund  of  1,220  /.  5  «.  4  d.,  so  that  the 
reserve  of  5,297  /.  has  been  improved  to  that  ex- 
tent beyond  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  allow- 
ances had  been  paid  in  full. 

4167.  That  is  by  continuing  the  men  in  the 
force  ? — Yes,  by  continuing  the  men  in  the  force  . 
after  they  become  entitled  to  pension,  either  past 
the  15  years  or  past  the  20  years.  As  a  further 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  continuance  of 
services,  reference  is  made  to  statements  Nos.  3 
and  4,  and  the  following  memorandum  as  to  con- 
tinuing the  services  of  the  members  in  Section  2 
in  the  force  for  five  years  to  1885. 

4168.  This  memorandum  is  to  show  what  the 
saving  would  be  to  the  fund  provided  the  men 
were  continued  in  the  force  for  five  years  instead 
of  being  paid  off? — Yes. 

4169.  What  would  it  be  en  bloc  ?— That  memo- 
randum shows  that  there  would  be  a  saving  to 
the  fund  of  3,256  /.  2  ».  8  d. 

4170.  Upon  how  many  men? — I  had  better 
state  the  item  of  the  number  of  men  in  another 
paragraph;  the  men  would  receive  half  that 
amount,  1,628  /.  1  s.  4  d.,  in  addition  to  their  full 
pay ;  in  the  first  year  that  that  saving  might  come 
into  operation,  namely,  1876,  there  would  be  one 
man  reckoned ;  in  1877,  one  man ;  in  1878,  two 
men  and  a  htdf,  one  of  them  being  entitled  to 
retire  at  the  end  of  the  half  year ;  in  1879  there 
would  be  seven  men  include^  in  the  calculation ; 
in  1880,  12  men;  in  1881,  11  men;  in  1882,  18 
men ;  in  1883,  17  men  ;  in  1884,  12  men ;  and  in 
1885,  seven  men. 

4171.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  why 
the  number  suddenly  drops  from  18,  17,  and  12 
to  seven  ?—  Because  several  of  die  men  would 
then  have  become  entitled  to  their  full  allowance; 
take,  for  instance,  1882,  you  have  the  maximum 
number  that  would  be  on  the  additional  pay,  and 
in  the  next  year  one  man  becomes  entitled  to  bis 
full  allowance  and  passes  off,  thus  making  a  saving 
in  this  calculation ;  in  1884  six  of  the  men  would 
be  out  of  this  calculation. 

4172.  You  mean  to  say  this,  that  when  a  man 
becomes  entitled  to  his  full  allowance  he  would 
not  be  disposed  to  continue  his  services  in  the 
force  ? — I  assume  that  he  retires  at  the  end  of 
the  five  years,  or  that  he  might  be  required  to 
do  so. 

4173.  Having  become  entitled,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  five  years,  to  superannuation  allowance  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  by  continuing  the  ser- 
vices of  those  men  within  the  force  for  five  years, 
you  thereby  show  a  saving  of  3,256/.  2  s.  8d.,  but 
at  the  end  of  that  time  you  begin  to  lose  their  ser- 
vices by  their  taking  the  benefit  of  the  full  allow- 
ance, whereby  the  fund  loses  also? — That  is 
not  the  course  of  reasoning  here.  The  course  of 
reasoning  here  is,  that  by  the  men  continuing  in 
the  force,  a  saving  is  effected  to  the  fund,  with  a 
corresponding  advantage  accruing  to  the  men  by 
their  receiving  half  as  much  as  what  is  saved  to 
the  fund. 

4174.  What  is  the  next  point  of  the  statement 
which  you  wish  to  explain  to  the  Committee  ?— 
It  will  be  seen  that  if  this  course  should  be 
adopted  (which  it  is  quite  competent  for  the  watch 
committee  to  do,  provided  the  men  be  able  and 
willing  to  serve)  a  saving  would  be  effected  from 
the  aUowances  shown  in  Statement  No.  4,  of 
3,^56  /.  2  «.  8  d.  The  account  would  then  be  altered, 
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as  follows :  amount  withdrawn  from  investments, 
2,300  /. ;  saving  by  claimants  dying,  700/. ;  which 
leaves  a  balance  of  1,600  /. ;  add,  gratuities  to 
widows,  300  /. ;  add  also  for  allowances  to  officers 
who  mayretire  outofhealth,  279/.,  which  amounts 
to  2,179  /. ;  deduct  this  from  the  saving  of 
3,256  /.  2  «.  8  d.,  and  that  would  leave  a  reserve 
of  1,077/.  2  «.  8  d. 

4175.  For  what  purpose? — As  a  reserve  to  the 
fund,  instead  of  its  being  exhausted, 

4176.  The  net  saving  would  be  1,077  /.  2  s.  8  rf.  ? 
— You  would  have  1,077  /,  2  «.  8  d.  to  go  on  with 
in  paying  the  subsequent  allowances. 

4177.  What  is  the  rule  with  your  watch  com- 
mittee when  men  become  entitled  to  their  super- 
annuation allowances ;  do  they  continue  the  men 
in  the  service,  or  do  they  let  them  take  Iheir  super- 
annuation allowance  ? — They  have  of  late  evinced 
a  disposition  not  to  continue  the  services  of  men 
claiming  allowance  on  the  ground  that  their  con- 
tinuance in  the  force  prevents  younger  members 
obtaining  promotion  so  early  as  they  would  if  the 
older  memoers  were  retiring. 

4178.  The  policy  adopted  by  your  Committee 
is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  compel  the  members  of 
the  force  arriving  at  a  certain  age  to  retire  ui)der 
the  allowances  authorised  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ? — There  has  been  that  disposition  evinced, 
but  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  when  they  come 
to  reconsider  the  matter  in  the  light  of  these 
statistics,  they  will  be  disposed  to  alter  their 
opinion,  and  that  the  council  will  see  it  right  to 
resort  to  the  continuance  of  the  services  rather 
than  require  healthy  and  robust  men  to  retire  at  a 
fixed  period. 

4179.  But  the  reason  why  they  adopt  the  pre- 
sent system  of  retiring  men  when  they  become 
entitled  to  their  superannuation  allowances,  is  that 
young  men  may  be  tempted  to  enter  the  force  ? 
— There  might  be  something  in  that ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  would  operate  so  much  with  regard  to 
men  entering  the  force  as  with  regard  to 
the  satisfying  of  the  younger  men  who  are  in  the 
force,  in  Section  No.  3,  under  the  Act  of  1859. 

4180.  Then  you  propose  to  put  in  a  second 
statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  fund, 
should  the  service  be  upon  an  average  22^ 
years  ? — The  statement  which  I  now  put  in  is  a 
statement  showing  what  the  effect  upon  the  con- 
tinuance or  non-continuance  of  services  would 
be,  what  the  length  of  service  of  the  men  who  are 
entitled  to  retire  under  the  Act  of  1848  would 
be  at  50  years  of  age,  and  what  it  would  be  at 
55  years  of  age.    (TA«  same  was  handed  in.) 

4181.  You  propose  to  put  in  another  statement 
showing  the  result  at  20  years'  service  ? — The 
statement  which  I  have  to  put  in  relates  to  such 
men  as  have  joined  since  1859,  and  have  served 
20  years  or  more  in  1885.  ( The  same  was  handed 
in.) 

4182.  Your  second  statement  is  intended  to 
give  figures  or  tabulated  statements,  showing  the 
condition  of  your  fund  under  the  operation  of  the 
Act  of  1 859 ;  is  it  not  similar  to  that  which  you 
have  given  the  Committee  under  the  Act  of 
1848  ? — Yes,  the  one  in  connection  with  the 
other. 

4183.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  just  to  put  in 
these  statements  for  1859,  and  pass  over  all  the 
details? — The  Committee  have  already  a  state- 
ment as  to  what  the  saving  would  be  to  the  fund 
if  the  men  who  are  entitled  to  be  retired  under 
the  Act  of  1848  were  continued  in  the  service  for 
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"""  five  years  longer.  The  next  statement  refers  to 
June  1875.  gggtJon  j^q^  3  ^f  the  force,  and  gives  the  different 
ages  at  which  they  would  be  after  being  retired 
at  20  and  25  years'  servitude .  (  The  same  handed  in.) 
Then  I  must  claim  your  indulgence  as  to  the  next 
statement  of  account  which  I  have  prepared. 
The  next  statement  is  upon  the  assumption  that 
those  men  are  retired  between  1886  and  1899, 
giving  a  pro  forma  statement  at  a  minimum 
allowance,  not  stating  any  definite  rate  of  allow- 
ance, but  giving  it  at  a  minimum  amount  of  50  /. 
( The  same  was  handed  in.)  That  is  followed 
by  an  account  current  which  would  stand  as 
follows. 

4184.  As  giving  a  solvent  or  an  insolvent  fund 
at  that  period  ? — It  would  give  an  insolvent  fund, 
which  IS  what  I  wish  to  show.  The  account 
current  would  then  be  continued  as  follows : — 
Balance  in  hand,  as  shown  in  the  table  I  have  just 
handed  in  if  Section  2  be  kept  in  pay  five  years 
to  1885,  1,077  I.  2  s.  8d.;  income  for  14  years  at 
900/.,  12,600/.,  makinga  total  of  13,677/.  2s.  8d. 
Probable  payments  in  this  period  to  Section  No.  1, 
1,155/.;  to  Section  No.  2,  9,998/.  10«.;  and 
to  Section  No.  3,  9,100/.,  as  shown  upon  that 

{)ro  formd    statement,    making    20,253/.    10«., 
eaving  a  deficiency   of  6,576 /.   Is.   4 </.,  or  a 
yearly  average  in  the  14  years  of  about  477  L 

4185.  That  is  under  the  operation  of  the  Act 
of  1859  ? — That  relates  to  the  distribution  of  the 
fund  under  both  Acts.  Provided  Section  No.  2 
be  not  kept  on  pay  fur  the  five  years,  then 
there  would  be  the  additional  deficiency  of 
3,256/.  2  s.  8d.,  or  a  yearly  sum  of  232  i  10»., 
making  the  total  average  yearly  deficiency  of 
709  /.  10  s. 

4186.  Will  you  just  put  in  the  other  two  state- 
ments which  you  have  to  put  in  ? — I  have  a  set 
of  averages  drawn  from  the  whole  of  the  state- 
ments here,  which  I  think  would  be  very  use- 
ful if  the  Committee  would  allow  me  to  state 
them. 

4187.  Those  statements  apply  to  Sunderland, 
and  to  Sunderland  only,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

4188.  And  they  are  based  upon  data  at  which 
you  have  arrived  nrom  your  own  observations  ? — 
Yes,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  arrive  at 
them. 

4189.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  put  in  the 
remainder  of  your  tabulated  statements,  and  I 
will  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  upon  them  ? 
— Yes,  I  will.  This  statement  relates  to  Section 
No.  1,  the  men  who  have  been  already  in  receipt 
of  the  fund  including  those  who  have  died.  And 
this  further  statement  relates  to  Section  No.  4, 
oiving  the  names  of  officers  and  constables  with 
the  date^  and  ages  of  joining  since  1865  at  pre- 
sent in  the  force,  that  is  the  remainder  of  the  men 
exclusive  of  the  19  men  who  are  entitled  to  re- 
tire under  the  Act  of  1848,  and  the  21  men  who 
are  of  20  years' service  or  more  in  1885  under  the 
Act  of  1859,  those  are  75  in  number.  This 
statement  gives  a  consecutive  view  of  four 
sections  of  the  force.    ( TAe  tables  were  handed 

4190.  You  have  shown  that  prospectively,  in 
Sunderland,  your  fund  will  be  insolvent  with  the 
present  sources  of  revenue  ? — Quite  so. 

4191.  How  woidd  you'  propose  to  make  the 
fund  solvent ;  would  you  propose,  when  it  does 
become  insolvent,  to  make  a  direct  charge  upon 
the  ratepayers,  or  would  you  propose  to  add  the 
remaining    moiety    of   the   penalties  ?  —  There 
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would  be  a  decided  objection  on  the  part  ofthecoui- 
cil,  and  also  of  the  ratepayers,  to  make  it  a  chaiee 
upon  the  rates,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  for  t£e 
Government  and  the  Committee,  to  conader 
whether  the  penalties  which  are  now  i>aid  to  the 
county  treasurer  for  cases  of  common  assault,  and 
the  half  penalties  paid  to  him  for  cases  of 
drunkenness  and  other  offences  under  the 
Licensing  Act,  might  not  be  ordered  to  be  pud 
in  to  the  Superannuation  Fund,  and  also  whether 
an  increase  ought  not  to  be  oiade  in  the  rate  of 
contribution  by  the  force,  in  order  to  meet  the 
increased  demand  consequent  on  fixing  the 
higher  rate  of  allowance. 

4192.  If  the  remaining  moieties  of  penalties 
are  paid  towards  the  superannuation  fiind,  would 
that  make  the  fund  solvent? — I  think  not. 

4193.  Then  in  the  event  of  those  moieties  of 
penalties  not  being  sufficient,  you  propose,  I 
think,  to  make  a  furUier  deduction  from  the  wages 
of  the  police? — I  do  ;  it  would  seem  reasonaUe, 
provided  an  allowance  of  pay  according  to  the 
rank  at  which  they  retired  were  granted,  that 
they  should  in  prospect  of  that  be  willing  to 
submit  to  a  further  deduction. 

4194.  What  rate  of  wi^es  are  you  paying 
your  police  now  ? — A  first  class  constable  is  re- 
ceiving an  amount  of  30  i.  per  week. 

4195.  How  is  that,  compared  with  the  rate  f£ 
wages  paid  to  artixans,  such  as  shipwiights  and 
engineers? — It  is  a  little  higher  than  they  re- 
ceive, I  believe ;  but  I  am  not  so  ccmversant  with 
the  subject  as  you  would  be. 

4196.  And  what  for  a  second-class  constable? 
— 29  *.  6  </.,  including  an  allowance  for  the  merit 
class,  and  27  s.  without  the  merit  rate. 

4197.  If  you  had  a  fixed  system  of  super- 
annuation instead  of  an  optional  system,  as  under 
the  Act  of  1859,  do  you  believe  that  you  woftld 
get  men  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages? — i  do  not 
think  that  at  all,  for  according  to  experience  the 
difficulty  has  been  to  keep  the  force  supplied  wi^ 
men. 

4198.  Do  you  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  men? 
— I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  difiSculty  in 
getting  them,  but  there  is  a  very  great  propor- 
tion of  the  younger  men  leave. 

4199.  What  proportion  of  the  men  in  your 
force  leave  annually  ? — I  could  not  be  positive 
about  that;   but  it  is  a  very  large  proportion, 

i)erhaps  one-third  in  three  years,  or  somethii^ 
ike  that ;  but  I  would  not  be  sure  at>out  those 
figures,  for  I  did  not  make  myself  fullyacquainted 
with  the  subject. 

4200.  Supposing  the  men  were  relieved  of 
the  deduction  made  for  the  superannuation 
charge,  do  you  believe  that  they  could  be  got 
for  a  lower  rate  of  wage  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

4201.  Therefore  the  superannuation  charge  is 
of  no  benefit  to  the  ratepayers  ? — No ;  but  it 
would  not  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  service  to  re- 
lieve the  men  of  the  contribution. 

4202.  What  is  the  opinion  of  your  watch  com- 
mittee ;  is  your  watch  committee  in  favour  of  a 
fixed  system,  or  of  the  present  optional  system? 
— I  have  not  consulted  them  very  particularly 
upon  that  point;  for  my  own  part,^  I  am  m 
opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  a  fixed  rule  for 
them  to  act  upon. 

Chairman. 

4203.  I  should  like  to  put  one  or  two  questions 
to  you  with  regard  to  tlus  Act  of  1848,  in  order 
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to  place  it  on  record  before  the  Committee.  The 
Act  of  1848  was  a  permissive  Act,  which  was 
passed  to  enable  borough  authorities  to  adopt  a 
saperannuation  fund  in  their  police  forces,  was  it 
not  ? — It  was.  ■ 

4204.  That  Act  was  repealed  by  the  Act  of 
1859,    saving    to    those    boroughs     which    had 

^adopted  the  Act  previously  to  that  time,  the 
right  to  give  pennons  to  their  men  under  it? — 
Quite  so. 

4205.  Under  this  Act  of  1848,  a  system  of 
pensions  exists,  similar  to  that  system  which  is 
supposed  to  be  called  for  by  the  police  force  at 
the  present  time,  to  a  certain  extent.  That  is  to 
say,  under  this  Act,  pensions  are  granted  on  ser- 
vice completed  as  a  right? — Yes,  that  seems  to 
be  the  spirit  of  the  Act. 

4206.  Therefore  to  duit  extent  the  Act  of  1848 
rather  anticipated  what  seems  now  to  be  the  ex- 
press wish  of  some  of  the  forces  ? — So  far  as  £ 
am  able  to  judge. 

4207.  And  that  Act  has  been  carried  out  for 
some  years  in  your  borough  ? — It  has. 


Mr.  Gourley.  Mr.BroKn, 

4208.  And  the  payments  are  made  not  in  ac-  Ajmu^tS-ji: 
cordance  with  the  rank  held  at  the  time  of  retir- 
ing ? — No. 

Chairman. 

4209.  But  that  is  not  now  in  accordance  with 
the  express  wish  of  the  men  ;  as  I  understand  it, 
pensions  are  paid  upon  the  actual  number  of 
years  served  in  each  particular  rank  by  the  men? 
— Yes ;  that  I  do  not  think  they  wish  to  have 
now  ;  they  wish  to  have  an  alteration  in  that  par- 
ticular, but 

4210.  They  would  retain  that  part  of  the 
Act  of  1848,  if  possible,  which  allows  them  to 
claim  after  a  period  of  service  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Seourjield. 

4211.  Do  you  know  what  rate  in  the  pound 
693  /.  would  represent  ? — About  a  halfpenny,  I 
believe,  at  the  period  I  referred  to.  I  should 
like  to  hand  in  this  Table,  which  is  merely  a  sort 
of  elementary  calculation  with  regard  to  the 
different  sections  of  the  force,  deduced  from  the 
figures  shown  in  Willich's  tables.  (  The  same  was 
handed  in.) 


Serjeant  James  Cubtis,  called  iu ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

4212.  You  are  stationed  at  Wednesbury,  I 
believe? — I  am. 

.4213.  Wednesbury  has  not  a  police  force  of  its 
own;  you  are  part  of  the  county  police  force,  I 
believe  ? — We  are. 

4214.  I  suppose  you  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  feelings  of  the  men  of  your  force  with  regard 
to  this  superannuation  question? — I  am,  per- 
fectly. 

4215.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  whether 
the  men  of  the  force  feel  any  dissatisfactbn  with 
the  existing  system  of  pensions  imder  the  present 
law  ? — Yes ;  we  feel  dissatisfied  in  this  way ;  that 
we  have  no  claim  upon  it.  As  it  stands  we  are 
not  aggrieved  with  reieifence  to  the  amount  which 
they  give  the  men  at  any  time,  but  only  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  years  the  men  are  re- 
quired to  serve.  We  consider  we  should  be 
entitled  to  a  pension  after  a  certain  number  of 
years. 

4216.  As  I  understand  you  think  the  time  too 
long  before  you  can  claim  a  pension,  and  you 
complain  of  the  uncertainty  of  tnat  pension  ;  that 
is  to  say,  you  think  that  after  having  served  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  in  the  police  force  you  should 
not  be  exposed  to  losing  your  pension  at  the  caprice 
of  other  people? — Quite  eo.  We  consider  that 
when  a  man  has  walked  about  for  20  years  in 
the  force,  night  and  day,  during  all  weathers,  he 
should  be  entitled  to  half-pay  after  20  years,  even 
if  he  joined  at  20  years  of  age ;  and  after  25  years' 
service  we  consider  we  ought  to  have  two-thirds 
of  otir  pay.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  for  con- 
stables and  Serjeants  from  what  it  is  for  superin- 
tendents; of  course  superintendents  and  inspectors 
may  do  30  years'  service ;  we  are  out  nearly  every 
night  and  day.  A  superintendent  rides  about 
chiefly,  and  not  only  that,  but  he  ia  never  out 
perhaps  more  than  one  night  or  two  nights  in  the 
month,  and  he  may  pick  his  nights ;  ne  is  not 
compelled  to  be  out  of  a  rough  night,  but  we  are. 

4217.  You  think  it  is  a  hardship  upon  a  man  who 
is  obliged  to  be  out  upon  a  beat  constantly,  to 
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be  expected  to  continue  service  after  that  period 
of  years  ? — Yes. 

4218.  That,  practically,  a  man  is  worn  out 
from  that  service  when  he  has  served  25  years  ?— 
He  is. 

4219.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  claim 
for  pension  should  be  half-pay  at  20  years,  rising 
suddenly  to  two-thirds  at  25  ;  or  would  you 
graduate  it  between  20  and  25  years'  service  ? — 

1  should  graduate  it.  If  a  man  became  incapable 
of  doing  nis  duty,  I  would  give  him  something 
over  haU-pay  ;  something  between  that  and  two- 
thirds. 

4220.  That  he  should  be  entitled  at  20  years' 
service  to  half-pay,  gradually  rising  to  two-thirds 
at  25,  when  he  should  be  entitled  to  that  pension  ? 
— Quite  80. 

4221.  You  have  discussed  this  question  in  the 
force,  I  have  no  doubt  ? — Yes,  we  have  discussed 
it  for  four  or  five  years.  The  men  felt  ^ssatisfied, 
and  we  have  talked  it  over,  one  with  another,     A 

fjreat  many  say,  "  1  shall  never  get  it,  and  I  shall 
ook  out  for  another  situation.   I  am  bound  to  pay 

2  J  per  cent.  I  mav  never  get  the  pension.  If 
I  go  to  another  business,  I  wiall  not  oe  bound  to 
pay  anything."  Therefore  some  leave  through  that, 
and  some  leave  to  better  themselves. 

4222.  You  think  this  uncertainty  influences 
men  very  much  in  changing  their  service  ? — It 
does. 

4223.  You  believe  that  if  a  man  had  contributed 
to  your  fund,  if  he  had  a  permanent  claim  upon 
that  fund  after  a  certain  number  of  years'  service, 
he  would  remain  to  claim  that  pension  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  he  would. 

4224.  Therefore  you  would  keep  your  men 
longer  in  the  force  ? — No  doubt. 

4225.  Do  you  think  the  question  of  pension 
enters  at  all  into  the  mind  of  a  recruit  ? — In  some 
cases ;  it  might  not  in  all,  but  it  does  in  a  great 
many  ;  speaking  for  myself  and  plenty  of  others 
who  obtained  our  situations  by  advertisement, 
we  see  the  advertisements  in  the  bills  or  news- 
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papers  asking  for  men  at  certain  wages,  and 
stating  at  the  same  time,  "  A  liberal  retiring  pen- 
sion will  be  given  after  15  and  20  years'  service." 
"W  e  naturally  consider  we  have  a  claim  upon  that 
when  we  join,  and  then  we  find  when  we  have  joined 
that  we  have  no  claim  till  we  are  60  years  of  age, 
and  then,  that  the  chief  constable  can  recommend 
U8  two-thirds  of  our  pay,  but  one  chief  constable 
may  recommend  the  watch  committer  to  give  us 
10/.,  or  another  20 1.,  and  another  30  /. ;  he  can  do 
so  if  he  likes ;  I  do  not  say  they  do  it  unfairly, 
but  they  may  if  they  chose. 

4226.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  complain  of 
the  way  in  which  the  funds  are  administered  at 
present  ? — Not  the  least. 

4227.  But  that  the  system  is  one  which  has 
much  uncertainty  about  it,  that  the  men  are  led 
to  expect  a  pension,  because  they  contribute  to 
the  fund?— We  do. 

4228.  Has  that  question  been  considered  at  all 
in  the  force  with  regard  to  carrying  service 
from  one  force  to  another  on  promotion  ? — Yes,  it 
has. 

4229.  What  is  the  general  feeling  amongst  the 
men  ? — "We  feel  that  the  present  law  as  it  exists 
is  quite  right  that  half  service  is  plenty ;  if  men 
leave,  they  leave  to  bett«r  themselves ;  if  they 
are  promoted  from  one  force  to  another  they 
always  try  to  get  it  themselves.  I  never  knew 
an  instance  in  which  a  man  was  asked  to  take  the 
position,  but  they  try  to  take  it,  and  they  get  the 
benefit  of  it  sometimes. 

4230.  You  think  that  the  rise  in  rank  and  the 
increase  of  wages  attaching  to  that  rank  are  an 
inducement  to  a  man  to  sacrifice  part  of  his  back 
service  ? — I  think  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  pay  he  would  get  by  going  into  another 
force  would  induce  him  to  leave  one  force  and 
join  another ;  say  if  a  man  was  having  150  /.  a 
year  as  a  superintendent  in  a  county,  if  he  could 
get  250/.  by  going  into  a  small  borough,  he 
would  forfeit  part  of  his  previous  service,  and  go 
into  the  small  borough  and  get  it.  The  principal 
object  of  the  constable  would  be  to  get  the  extra 
rank  and  pay. 

4231.  And  he  would  not  be  aflTected  much  by 
having  to  give  up  a  few  years'  back  service  to- 
wards superannuation  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  objection  to  that.  They  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  counting  haJf  service. 

4232.  The  existing  law,  you  think,  is  satis- 
factory upon  that  point  ? — I  think  it  is. 

4233.  Have  you  considered  the  question  with 
regard  to  children  taking  gratuities  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  widow  ? — Yes,  we  have  talked 
that  over ;  but  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  that  matter.  Some  men  think  it 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  widow,  and  some  think 
if  uiere  was  no  widow  there  should  be  given  to 
the  children  a  month's  pay  for  every  year's  ser- 
vice ;  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  given  to  the 
children  particularly,  any  more  than  in  the  case 


Chairman — continued. 

of  a  single  man,  because,  I  myself,  a  single  man, 
contribute  the  same  amount  to  the  superannuation 
fund  as  any  other  man  does ;  yet  it  I  was  to  die 
my  father  and  mother  would  get  nothing ;  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should  run  to  children. 

4234.  Supposing  the  law  was  altered,  so  that 
it  empowered  the  authorities  to  grant  gratuities 
to  any  one  dependent  at  the  time  upon  the  police- 
man who  lost  his  life,  that  would  include  either 
father  or  mother  or  children  who  were  dependent 
upon  such  constable ;  would  you  like  to  see  that? 
— I  am  afraid  if  it  was  to  come  to  that  it  would 
be  going  a  little  too  far. 

4235.  Heally  the  only  point  you  would  wish 
to  submit  to  the  Committee  is,  that  the  force  you 
are  connected  with,  and  the  men  you  know,  tmnk 
that  the  uncertainty  should  be  done  away  with, 
and  that  a  right  should  be  given  to  a  man  to  say, 
I  have  done  good  service  to  the  county  or  borough 
and  I  ask  you  to  give  me  the  pension  I  am  en- 
titled to  ? — I  speak  of  that  because  I  joined  at 
23,  and  when  I  have  done  25  years'  service,  I 
think  I  should  be  entitled  to  a  pension ;  there 
would  be  great  advantage  to  a  man  who  joined  at 
20,  if,  after  he  had  done  25  years'  service,  he 
were  entitled  to  a  pension ;  but  now  as  it  is,  a 
man  may  join  at  35,  and  I  should  have  done  15 
years'  service  more  than  he,  yet  he  would  be 
entitled  to  superannuation  at  the  same  time  as 
myself. 

4236.  You  would  grant  a  pension  upon  a  fixed 
period  of  service,  as  I  understand  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

4237.  How  long  have  you  served? — Eleven 
years  and  a-half. 

4238.  What  age  are  you  now  ? — Thirty-five. 

4239.  At  the  age  of  48  you  would  consider 
yourself  entitled  to  a  retiring  allowance  ? — Yes, 
I  ought  to  be. 

4240. 'But  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  48,  would 
it  not  be  better  that  you  should  be  continued  in 
the  force,  provided  you  had  some  proportion  of 
your  superannuation  allowances  granted  to  you, 
in  addition  to  your  full  pay  ? — ^If  it  was  made 
optional  to  us  to  stay  in  the  force,  no  doubt  many 
of  us  would  stay. 

4241.  You,  as  an  individual  constable,  think 
you  ought  to  be  entitled,  ^md  have  a  right  to  re- 
tire after  25  years'  service  ? — I  do. 

Mr.  Scourfield. 

4242.  Are  those  advertisements  to  which  jou 
allude,  including  a  prospect  of  a  retiring  pension, 
common ;  is  that  statement  about  the  retiring 
pension  generally  put  in  ? — It  has  generally  been 
so  in  those  £  have  seen. 

4243.  Does  the  advertisement  say  how-much 
the  pension  would  be  ? — No,  it  does  not. 

4244.  By  whose  authority  are  those  advertise- 
ments generally  issued? — They  are  generally 
signed  by  the  chief  constable  of  the  borou^  or 
the  county,  whichever  it  may  be. 


Constable  BoBEBT  Nichols,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Constable 
l\'ichoU. 


.Chairman. 

4245.  YoTj  are  a  Constable  of  the  Sheffield 
Police  Force,  are  you  not  ? — I  am. 

4246.  How  long  have  you  been  attached  to 
that  force  ? — I  have  been  attached  to  that  force 
eight  years  and  four  months. 


CAatrwtaw— continued. 

4247.  Is  that  your  only  service,  or  were  you 
previously  in  another  force  ? — I  have  not  been  in 
another  force. 

4248.  You  joined  the  ShefiSeld  force  originally 
then  ? — I  did. 

4249.  Yon 
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4249.  You  are  acquainted,  I  suppose,  with 
your  comrades'  feelings  with  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion of  superannuation  ? — I  am ;  we  have  con- 
sulted upon  the  matter. 

4250.  You  have  a  lar^e  force  at  Sheffield,  I 
believe  ? — Our  force  consists  of  300  men. 

4251.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  the 
feelings  of  the  men  have  been  generally  about 
this  question  of  superannuation  ?  —  They  feel 
that  they  should  like  a  fixed  term  of  service ;  it 
does  not  matter  what  age  a  man  is  when  he  joins 
the  force  ;  but  when  he  has  completed  20  years' 
service,  he  should  have  half  his  pay. 

4252.  That  he  should  be  able  to  retire,  after 
20  years'  service,  if  he  wished,  on  half  pay  ? — 
Yes,  and  after  25  years'  service,  on  two-thirds  of 
his  pay. 

4253.  You  agree  with  the  last  witness  as  to  the 
scale  which  the  men  of  your  force  also  suggest  ? 
— Yes  ;  we  do  not  take  fiiem  by  rank.  We  say 
every  man ;  it  does  not  matter  what  rank  he  is 
in,  either  superintendent  or  inspector,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  should  be  entitled  to  coimt 
superannuation  the  same  way,  but  under  this 
limitation,  that  if  a  man  be  worn  out  or  ill,  and  is 
obliged  to  leave  the  force,  having  served  15  years, 
we  think  the  watch  committee  ought  to  have  the 
power  to  grant  to  that  man  half  his  pay. 

4254.  Upon  a  medical  certificate  of  incapacity 
or  ill-health,  you  would  empower  the  watch  com- 
mittee to  grant  a  pension  of  half-pay  to  a  man 
-who  had  served  between  15  and  20 years? — That 
ifi  so ;  and  further,  that  if  he  has  not  completed 
his  15  years,  to  allow  the  watch  committee  to  grant 
to  that  man  a  gratuity,  as  they  think  proper, 
according  to  his  years  of  service. 

4255.  According  to  the  system  at  present 
adopted  ? — That  is  so  under  the  tenth  section,  I 
believe.  They  also  recommend  that,  with  regard 
lo  a  constable  who  may  die  in  the  service  being 
at  the  time  a  widower,  the  gratuity  should  be 
paid  to  his  children;  and  if  he  has, not  any  chil- 
dren, to  his  nearest  relatives  ;  that  would  include 
the  single  men. 

4256.  You  would  let  the  nearest  relation,  if  a 
policeman  left  no  widow  or  children,  be  entitled 
to  take  the  gratuity  ? — Quite  so ;  that  would  in- 
clude the  single  men.  The  single  men  say,  when 
they  die,  there  is  nothing  for  them,  and  nothing 
for  any  of  their  relations ;  so  the  men  think  that,  if 
it  includes  those  who  have  no  children,  it  includes 
the  single  men  as  well,  and  they  further  think  that 
if  a  constable  is  killed  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty,  the  watch  committee  ought  to  have  the 
power  to  grant  to  that  widow  a  larger  sum  than 
his  year's  salary. 

4257.  That,  in  fact,  a  small  pension  for  a  limited 
period,  should  be  granted  to  the  widow,  instead 
of  a  gratuity,  if  an  officer  is  killed  in  the  service  ? 
— Yes ;.  that  a  trifle  more  should  be  granted  to 
that  widow  than  if  he  died  a  natural  death. 

4258.  Upon  that  point,  have  the  men  consi- 
dered at  all  whether  that  should  be  charged  upon 
their  superannuation  fi^nd  ? — Yes,  they  think  it 
should  be. 

4259.  Not  upon  the  general  police  rate?— No, 
only  upon  the  superannuation  fund.  And  they 
further  recommend  that  when  an  officer  has  com- 
pleted his  25  years'  service,  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  force. 

4260.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  when 
a  man,  at  whatever  age  he  has  enlisted,  has  served 
25  years,  if  he  is  still  willing  to  remain  in  the 
force,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so  ? — Quite 

0.94. 
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so ;  they  imagine  that  when  a  man  became  en-       Nichols, 
titled  to  his  pension,  he  might  not  like  to  leave,    .  June  187^ 
but  that  if  you  compelled  him  to  leave,  it  would 
give  an  opportunity  for  promotion  to  another 
officer. 

4261.  Looking  at  the  matter  as  a  police  officer 
who  is  naturally  eareful  of  his  force,  would  you 
think  it  would  be  for  the  efficiency  of  the  force 
that  you  should  get  rid  of  a  constable  when  he  is 
actually  a  good  and  efficient  man  ? — ^If  I  said  yea 
or  no,  I  might  hurt  their  feelings,  so  I  would 
rather  not  answer  the  question. 

4262.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  which 
you  would  like  to  make  to  the  Committee  ? — Yes, 
that  if  a  constable  receives  his  pension,  say  after 
25  years'  service,  and  dies  within  12  months,  that 
officer's  widow  or  children  should  receive  a 
gratuity  not  exceeding  one  year's  pay. 

4263.  Do  you  mean  one  year's  pay,  or  one 
year's  pension  ? — One  year's  pay. 

4264.  I  understand  you  to  suggest  that  if  a 
man  who  gets  two-thirds  of  his  pay,  ^es  within 
the  first  twelve  months,  then  the  men  of  your 
force  think  the  widow  should  be  entitled  to  claim 
a  gratuity  to  the  amount  of  one  year's  full  pay, 
supposing  he  had  remained  an  active  officer  ? — 
Yes. 

4265.  Not  a  continuance  to  them  of  the  pension 
which  he  was  at  that  time  enjoying  ? — No,  that  is 
their  feeling. 

4266.  You  see  the  difference  between  the  two 
things.  When  a  man  who  has  retired  from  the 
force  and  who  is  receiving  only  two-thirds  of  his 
pay,  dies,  and  his  widow  comes  forward  to  receive 
the  gratuity,  should  it  be  a  continuation  of  the 
two-thirds  pension  he  was  then  receiving,  or 
should  it  go  back  to  the  pay  that  he  was  receiving 
when  he  left  the  force  ? — The  pay  that  he  was 
receiving  when  he  left  the  force.  And  thus  a 
constable  who  was  in  receipt  of  28  s.  per  week 
when  entitled  to  a  pension  of  two-thirds  of  his 
pay,  would  receive  at  the  highest  rate  18  .v.  8rf. 
per  week. 

4267 .  You  are  referring  now  to  his  pension  after 
25  years'  service,  are  you  not  ? — Yes,  the  lowest 
to  be  14  5.  per  week. 

4268.  That  is  for  half  pay  ?— No,  for  the  least 
of  the  two -thirds,  the  highest  should  be  18  s.  8«/. 
Take  a  constable  who  was  in  receipt  of  28  ».  per 
week  when  he  left  the  force ;  when  entitled  to  a 
pension  of  two-thirds  he  would  receive  at  the  highest 
rate,  18  s.  8<i.  per  week,  and  thejlowest  14  «.  Now, 
when  he  came  to  the  half  pay  that  would  be  at 
the  same  rate,  14 «.,  while  three-eighths  of  his 
pay,  the  lowest  scide,  would  be  10 «.  6<f.  per 
week. 

4269.  That  would  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
watch  committee  ? — Yes,  we  think  it  should. 

4270.  Have  you  considered  the  question  which 
has  been  asked  other  witnesses  with  regard  to 
carrying  service  from  force  to  force  ? — Yes,  that 
is  one  thing  that  we  have  considered  over,  and  the 
men  think  that  the  carrying  of  service  from  force 
to  force  should  count  upon  promotion  only. 

4271.  That  is  to  say,  that  when  promoted,  they 
should  be  entitled  to  carry  their  service  ?— That 
is  so,  and  only  in  that  case. 

4272.  Do  you  mean  that  they  should  carry  the 
service  which  is  allowed  under  the  Act  as  at 
present,  that  is  to  say,  the  half  service,  or  do  you 
think  they  would  go  further  and  say  that  they 
should  take  the  whole  of  it? — Yes,  that  they 
should  take  the  whole  of  it. 

4273.  Limiting  it  to  cases  in  which  the  borough 
z3  or 
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or  other  force  had  agreed  to  take  the  man  so 
changing  his  force  ? — Quite  so.  And  there  is 
another  matter  the  men  look  at,  and  that  is  that 
if  a  constable  has  served,  say  one  year  or  two 
years  in  a  force,  or  three  years,  and  leaves  the 
force  and  is  away,  say  six  months  or  12  months, 
and  then  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  would  Kke 
to  come  back  again  and  remain,  that  that  time 
previously  served  should  count. 

4274.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  a  man  should 
leave  the  force  of  his  own  free  will,  and  they  re- 
enlist  him,  he  should  count  his  back  service 
instead  of  losing  it? — ^That  is  so;  because  we 
have  had  several  who  have  left  the  force  and  re- 
enlisted  again. 

4275.  Have  they  left  the  force  in  consequence 
of  finding  the  duties  different  from  what  they 
expected  when  they  enlisted? — No.  I  do  not 
think  they  left  for  that ;  it  is  in  this  way ;  Shef- 
field is  a  large  manufacturing  town,  consequently 
the  men  joining  the  police  come  out  of  the  coun- 
trj  and  they  get  into  conversation  with  those 
who  are  in  ue  works,  and  leave,  thinking 
they  can  better  themselves,  and  when  they  leave 
sometimes  they  do  not  like  the  work  ;  they  are 
put  out,  and  they  come  back  again  and  settle  in 
the  force. 

4276.  Do  those  men  come  back  and  settle  in 
the  force  eventually,  or  are  they  generally  rolling 
stones  ? — They  generally  remain  when  they  have 
come  back  again. 

4277.  The  men  think  it  fair  in  those  cases  that 
if  the  authorities  re-enlist  them  they  should  give 
them  the  benefit  of  their  previous  service  ? — 
That  is  so. 

4278.  Do  you  think  that  this  question  of  the 
pension  enters  at  all  into  the  idea  of  a  constable 
when  he  is  being  enlisted  ? — No,  I  do  not  thiitk 
it  does  in  the  slightest;  but  sometimes  after 
eighteen  months  or  two  years,  or  three  years. 


Ckairman — contiaued. 

when  they  get  into  conversation  with  one  another 
they  may  think  the  matter  over. 

4279.  After  they  have  contributed  to  the 
f>ind?— Yes. 

4280.  At  first  you  think  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  to  them  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

4281.  And  in  boroughs  the  only  difference 
made  by  the  alteration  proposed  would  be  that 
you  would  retain  men  in  the  force  after  they  had 
been  some  little  time  in  it  ? — Quite  sa 

Mr.  Scourfield, 

4282.  Since  you  have  been  in  the  force,  have 
many  poUce  been  seriously  injured  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  duty  in  the  Sheffield  force  ? — We 
have  had  two  men  who  have  died  from  blows  thej 
had  received  in  the  execution  of  their  duty.  I  do 
not  remember  any  more,  but  I  knew  two  well 
who  died  from  blows  received  in  the  execution  o£ 
their  duty  ;  one  was  by  apprehending  burglars 
in  a  house,  and  the  other  got  his  injuries  by  ap- 
prehending a  man  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  town. 

Ckairman. 

4283.  In  either  of  those  cases  did  the  men 
leave  widows  ? — One  of  them  did. 

4284.  And  that  widow  got  a  gratuity  under 
the  Act  ?— She  did. 

4285.  Whilst  the  other  man's  relations  did  not 
get  anything  ? — They  did  not. 

Mr.  Torr. 

4286.  The  superannuation  fund  is  one  much 
valued  bythe  men,  I  suppose  ? — It  is- 

4287.  Would  they  value  it  as  highly  as  having 
an  additional  shilling  or  two  a  week  ? — I  think 
they  would. 

4288.  Do  you  think  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  force  ? — ^It  is. 

4289.  Is  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  men  ? 
— It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  force. 


Constable  John  Caer,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Constable 
Carr. 


Chairman. 

4290.  Yotr  belong  to  the  Liverpool  police,  I 
believe? — I  do. 

4291.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force? 
— Nineteen  years  and  six  months,  and  I  am  now 
46  years  of  age. 

4292.  Your  force  is  a  very  large  one,  is  it  not  ? 
— It  is  one  of  the  largest  forces  in  the  country ; 
it  was  1,100  strong,  and  a  month  ago  the  council 
granted  another  100  to  it;  those  men  are  not  yet 
obtained. 

4293.  Among  a  body  of  men  like  that,  have 
you  considered  this  question  of  superannuation  ? 
— Yes,  I  have. 

4294.  And  the  men  generally  feel  strongly 
about  it,  do  they  not  ? — Yes ;  we  have  a  Police 
Superannuation  Fund  Act  in  force  now,  and 
there  are  a  few  objections  that  the  men  have 
against  the  present  Act  which  I  will  state  to  you ; 
the  first  is,  to  that  system  of  averaging  pay 
during  a  man's  service  in  calculating  his  super- 
annuation allowance,  instead  of  allowing  him  half 
or  two-thirds  of  his  present  pay  when  he  is  re- 
tiring; they  go  bacK  and  average  the^  pay  all 
through  his  service. 

4295.  That  is  to  say,  they  take  the  different 
rates  of  pay  he  haa  received,  and  putting  them  all 
together,  divide  them  by  the  term  of  his  service  ? 
— Quite  so.    The  next  objection  is  to  super- 


CAatrmaM— continued. 

annuation  for  age,  and  not  for  service;  I  will 
'  illustrate  that  in  a  word.  Suppose  two  men  join 
the  force  together,  one  man  being  22  years  of  age 
and  tiie  other  32 ;  they  go  on  side  by  side  for  20 
years.  At  that  time  he  that  was  32  years  of  age 
claims  his  superannuation  allowance,  but  the 
other,  who  would  then  be  42,  has  to  serve  10 

J  rears  more,  and  pay  his  contributions  10  years 
onger  to  the  fund  before  he  can  claim  anyming 
as  regards  superannuation. 

4296.  That  is  to  say  the  limit  of  age  is  52  in 
your  borough  force  ? — The  limit  of  i^  is  52 
years  in  our  borough  force. 

4297.  The  men  ^el  it  is  a  hardship  that  having 
served  the  same  period  they  should  not  be  entitled 
to  take  their  pensions  simply  because  they  are 
not  the  same  age  ? — Precisely.  Another  griev- 
ance is  the  giving  percentages  on  their  pay  to 
men  who  are  entitled  by  their  age  to  retire  ;  th^ 
is  to  say,  men  who  are  52  years  of  age,  if  they 
are  willing  to  remain  on,  are  allowed  to  remain 
on  and  receive,  in  addition  to  their  pay,  a  certain 
percentage  from  the  superannuation  fund.  Ano- 
ther objection  we  have  is  to  the  power  invested 
in  the  governing  body  to  grant  a  higher  rate  of 
allowance  to  one  man  than  to  another  when  their 
claims  are  equal.  Those  are  the  objections  we 
have  to  the  present  Act.  In  consulting  t]ie  con- 
stables 
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Chairman — continued. 

stables  generally  I  find,  or  rather  I  think,  the 
majority  of  them  would  be  in  favour  of  something 
like  the  following  scale : — After  a  man  has  served 
10  years,  and  been  rendered  unfit  for  duty  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health,  and  certificated  by  the  surgeon 
of  the  force,  he  should  be  entitled  to  one-fourth 
of  his  pay ;  and  after  15  years'  service  under  the 
same  curcumstances,  to  one-third  of  his  pay  ;  after 
20  years'  service,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
to  one- half  of  his  pay  ;  and  after  25  years'  service 
to  be  entitled  to  retire  on  two-thirds  of  his  pay, 
independent  of  any  surgeon's  certificate. 

4298.  That  having  completed  25  years'  service 
he  should  retire  because  he  wished  it  ? — Yes. 

4299.  Not  requiring  that  he  should  be  in  any 
way  incapacitated? — No;  that  he  should  be 
entitled  to  claim  his  allowance  and  retire. 

4300.  You  suggest,  I  suppose,  that  the  gra- 
tuity system  should  remain  for  the  shorter  periods, 
namely,  under  10  years,  as  it  is  at  present? — 
Yes,  the  present  Act  aUows  the  watch  committee 
to  grant  a  man  a  gratuity  at  the  rate  of  20  days' 
pay  for  each  year  he  has  served  under  10. 

4301.  You  think  so  far  it  nught  remain  ? — Yes, 
I  hear  nothing  against  that. 

4302.  Do  the  men  talk  about  this  other  ques- 
tion of  changing  their  force  and  carrying  their 
service  with  them  ? — No,  I  have  not  heard  many 
of  them  advocating  that.  I  have  heard  a  few 
advocating  it,  but  those  have  mostly  been  men 
who  have  been  in  other  forces  and  joined  ours, 
and  would  be  glad  to  get  their  former  service 
to  count.  J  think  as  a  rule,  that  is  not  desired 
by  our  men. 

4303.  You  are  probably  of  opinion  that  if  any 
change  of  that  sort  took  place  it  might  lead  to 
men  constantly  changing  tiieir  service  ? — Yes,  it 
would  give  too  much  scope  and  freedom  to 
wandering  characters. 

4304.  And  that  naturally,  taking  an  interest 
in  your  force,  you  would  not  wish  to  encourage  ? 
— I  do  not. 

4305.  Do  you  think  this  superannuation  ques- 
tion enters  at  all  into  the  mmd  of  a  policeman 
when  he  first  enlists  ? — I  do  not  think  it  enters 
into  his  consideration  so  much  when  he  first  joins, 
but  after  a  few  years  there  is  no  doubt  if  the 
superannuation  fuiod  was  on  a  more  satisfactory 
basis,  it  would  induce  men  to  stay  on,  who  very 
often  go  away  to  other  places. 

4306.  That  is,  supposing  a  man  felt  that  he 
could  count  upon  his  pension,  he  would  not  like 
losing  the  contributions  he  had  made  towards  it  ? 
— No,  if  he  knew  it  was  a  certainty,  and  if  it  was 
in  that  state  which  the  men  considered  fair  and 
just,  namely,that  after  a  certain  number  of  years, 
notwithstanding  what  age  he  might  be,  he  could 
claim  it.      * 

4307.  Are  there  many  changes  in  your  force  ? 
— There  are  many  changes,  although  not  so  many 
as  there  used  to  be;  m  the  year  ending  29th 
September  1873,  155  resigned ;  38  were  sus- 
pended; 11  died,  and  8  were  superannuated, 
making  a  total  of  212  men;  but  I  have  heard  it 
stated  that  preceding  that  time,  the  men  left  at 
such  a  rate .  that  in  five  years'  tune  the  force  re- 
newed itself. 

4308.  That  upon  the  average  a  fifth  left  each 
year? — Yes. 

4309.  Upon  your  figures  it  appears  that  a  sixth 
left  in  that  year  ? — Yes,  155  resigned. 

4310.  Were  those  men  men  who  had  any 
length  of  service  attached  to  them  ? — Some  few 
of  them  would  have  as  much  as  10  and  12  years, 

0.94. 


Chairman — continued.  Constable 

but  not  many ;  there  are  very  few  who  would         I 

leave  at  that  time,  but  I  have  Known  some  do  so,   jjnn^  1875. 
when  they  found  anything  which  they  considered 
much  better. 

4311.  Do  they  leave  it  in  consequence  of 
other  situations  afibrding  more  profit  and  leas 
work  ? — I  cannot  say ;  no  doubt  they  would  fall 
into  suitable  situations. 

4312.  Do  you  think  that  a  system  of  pensions 
that  the  men  could  count  upon  would  counteract 
that  practice  of  leaving  the  force  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  of  it. 

4313.  You  think  that  would  retain  in  your 
service  men  of  that  kind  instead  of  their  leaving 
it  ? — I  believe  so. 

4314.  What  is  the  rate  of  wage  at  enlisting  of 
your  lowest  class  constables  ? — The  lowest  class 
constables'  wage  is  26  s.  8  ef. ;  the  council  raised 
the  pay  about  a  month  ago. 

4315.  I  suppose  there  has  hardly .  been  time 
for  you  to  judge  whether  that  rise  in  the  wage 
has  prevented  the  men  from  leaving? — It  has 
helped,  no  doubt ;  there  are  not  so  many  leaving 
now ;  in  fact,  there  are  not  so  many  left  or 
resigned  for  years  as  used  to  leave  formerly, 
because  the  pay  has  been  raised  two  or  three 
times  within  some  years  back,  and  there  has  been 
another  thing,  the  hours  of  duty  have  been  \ 
modified  and  made  rather  easier,  and  the   men 

have  been  allowed  a  week's  annual  leave  instead 

of  three  days ;   all  those  things  have  tended  to  ' 

keep  the  men  together  better  than   they  used 

to  do. 

4316.  The  service  has  been  made  much  more 
pleasant  than  it  was  ? — It  has,  but  still  the  super- 
annuation is  the  stumbling  block ;  if  the 
superannuation  was  upon  a  better  footing  it 
would  tend  to  keep  the  men  longer  in  the  force. 

4317.  You  think  that  the  uncertiunty  is  the 
principal  point  of  that  stumbling  block  ? — I  think 
the  right  to  claim  a  pension  should  be  at  a  fixed 
period  of  service,  because  now  a  man  who  joins 
at  22  has  to  serve  30  years  before  he  becomes 
entitled  to  superannuation. 

4318.  Woiild  you  allow  a  man  to  count  his 
service  from  the  time  of  his  joining  the  force  ? — 
Quite  so.  I 

4319.  You  would  like  the  police  force  to  be 
popular  in  the  borough,  and  for  this  purpose,  there 
should  be  no  feeling  of  injustice  upon  the  other 
side ;  do  you  think  there  would  be  no  feeling  of 
injustice  in  a  man  who  enlisted  at  18  taking  his 
half-pay  at  38  ? — That  could  not  be,  because  we 
do  not  take  them  on  till  they  are  22. 

4320.  Practically,  you  do  not  allow  them  to 
benn  contributing  to  the  fund  until  they  are  22  ? 
— ^They  are  not  taken  on  until  they  are  22 ;  they 
are  not  eligible  to  become  constables. 

4321.  Is  that  under  your  Act? — No,  that  is  a 
regulation  of  the  force. 

4322.  Therefore  it  results  in  this ;  all  you  ask 
is,  that  a  man  after  20  years'  service,  when 
he  is  42  years  of  age,  should  be  entitl^  to  his 
pension  ? — Not  if  he  is  in  good  health ;  we  think 
he  may  serve  25  years. 

4323.  But  that  is  the  first  period  when  he 
should  claim  a  pension,  namely,  when  he  arrives 
at  that  age,  which  redly  is  42  ? — The  right  of 
claim  should  arise  at  25  years'  service. 

4324.  But  really  it  is  fixing  your  first  clumto 
pension  at  the  age  of  42,  when  you  say  a  man 
should  claim  half-pay  on  20  years'  service  1 — Yes, 
but  that  should  be  under  the  medical  certifi- 

z'4  4325.  Then, 
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4325.  Then,  practically,  the  earliest  time  at 

4.  June  iS-'-w  ^^i*'''*  *  ™*°  would  have  a  right  to  claim  a  pen- 
sion in  your  force,  if  your  suggestion  was  adopted, 
would  be  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  47  ? 
— Quite  so ;  whether  our  authorities  would  be 
agreeable  or  not  to  pension  at  that  age,  I  cannot 
say,  and  whether  the  funds  would  stand  it  or  not 
I  cannot  say. 

4326.  But  my  question  was  entirely  met  by 
saying  that  there  was  a  fixed  age  of  enlistment ; 
my  point  was  that  possibly  the  borough  autho- 
rities might  object  to  see  a  man  claiming  as  a 
right  a  pension,  when  he  was  only  42  or  43  years 
old,  when  he  was  practically  as  serviceable  as  a 
man  could  be ;  that  would  be  met  by  your  limit 
of  22  years  as  the  age  of  enlistment? — Quite  so. 

4327.  Has  your  lorce  considered  the  question 
of  extending  to  children  or  relations  the  gra- 
tuities payable  on  officers  being  killed  in  the 
force? — I  have  not  heard  much  about  that. 
Under  the  Act  as  it  is  now,  if  a  man  is  killed  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty,  or  has  good  service  and 
dies  naturally,  there  is  always  some  allowance 
made  to  his  wife  and  children. 

4328.  Is  that  under  your  private  Act  ? — It  is. 

4329.  Under  the  private  Act  relating  to  Liver- 
pool, there  is  power  to  grant  gratuities  to  the 
widows  and  children  ? — I  do  not  know  about  the 
children,  but  there  is  a  power  to  grant  to  the 
widow. 

4330.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  they 
have  given  any  pensions  to  children  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  widow  ? — I  do  not  know  any  instance 
of  that. 

4331.  Is  there  any  other  point  which,  as  speak- 
ing for  the  force  of  Liverpool,  you  would  like  to 
submit  to  the  Committee? — I  do  not  know  of 
anything  else.  I  have  stated  I  think  all  the  ob- 
jections that  the  men  have  to  the  present  Act, 
and  I  have  suggested  what  they  would  wish  for 
the  new  Act. 

Mr.  Torr. 

4332.  You  are  aware  that  your  superannuation 
fund  is  divided  into  two  portions  ? — ^It  is. 

4333.  The  men  take  no  notice  of  that,  do  they, 
as  to  one  being  solvent  and  the  other  insolvent  ? 
— No,  the  men  know  generally  very  little  about 
that.  What  is  called  No.  1  account,  consists  of 
men  who  belonged  to  the  force  prior  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act ;  they  are  all  old  men,  and 
ultimately  that  account  will  die  out.  All  the 
young  men  who  have  joined  since  1854,  belong  to 
account  No.  2. 

4334.  Do  you  suppose  there  would  be  any 
objection  upon  the  part  of  the  men  to  see  those 
two  funds  blended  into  one  ? — I  could  not  say ; 
if  the  younger  men  took  the  thing  into  considera- 
tion, and  were  to  agitate  the  question,  and  to 
consult  among  themselves,  I  have  no  doubt  there 
would  be  some  objection  to  that ;  I  think  it  is  a 
question  that  very  few  of  the  men  think  of. 

4335.  You  stated  that  your  force  was  increased 
by  100  men  recently ;  have  you  not  had  a  good 
number  of  men  applying  since  the  last  rise  in 
your  wage? — Yes,  a  good  many  have  applied, 
but  all  that  apply  are  not  taken  on. 

4336.  But  stdl  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  pay 
has  facilitated  your  recruiting  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

Mr.  Sronrfield. 

4337.  From  what  class  of  persons  do  you 
recruit  your  police  force  generally ;  from  the 
county,  or  from  persons  employed  in  the  town  ? 


Mr.  Scourfield — continued. 

— We  do  not  get  so  many  from  the  town  ;  they 
come  mostly  from  other  parts. 

4338.  And  when  they  leave  your  force,  into 
what  occupations  do  they  generally  go  ?  — Liver- 
pool is  a  very  large  place,  and  a  place  of  great 
trade  and  business,  and  the  men  look  out  for  other 
situations  in  the  town ;  some  leave  the  town 
altogether. 

4339.  But  when  they  are  disappointed,  in  bet- 
tering their  situations,  does  it  often  happen  that 
they  apply  to  be  re-admitted  to  the  police  force  ? 
— X  es,  men  do  come  back  sometimes  if  they  have 
been  disappointed  in  what  they  went  after. 

4340.  Do  you  think  that  they  ought  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  retiring  pensions  when  they  have 
left  their  force,  and  round  they  cannot  better 
themselves,  and  then  come  back,  as  if  they  had 
remained  in  the  police  force  all  the  time? — Ac- 
cording to  the  present  Act,  the  watch  committee 
has  the  power  to  allow  their  former  service  to  count 
if  they  have  served  previously  in  the  same  force 
and  left. 

4341.  I  gather,  if  I  heard  correctly  what  you 
said,  that  you  made  some  complaint  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  watch  committee  granting  lai^er  pen- 
sions to  one  man  than  to  another  ? — That  is  under 
the  present  Act  When  a  man  has  served  20 
years,  and  is  52  years  of  age,  the  watch  committee 
has  power  to  grant  not  more  than  two-thirds,  nor 
less  than  one-half ;  they  have  the  power  to  vary 
betwixt  those  two  scales.  Two  men  may  go  up 
for  superannuation  together,  and  they  may  have 
equal  claims,  but  one  man  may  have  been  rather 
unfortunate,  and  have  been  reported  a  time  or  two, 
and  got  his  books  marked  a  bit,  and  becaufie  that 
has  been  so,  they  may  give  him  the  lowest  that  they 
can  give  him,  and  they  may  give  the  other  man, 
who  may  have  a  good  character,  the  highest  that 
they  are  allowed  to  give. 

4342.  Do  you  think  that  two  men,  one  of  whom 
has  never  been  reported  against,  while  the  other 
has  been  reported  against,  nave  equal  claims  ? — 
They  both  pay  the  same  thing  into  the  fund 
throughout  the  service ;  I  am  just  giving  you 
what  I  think  is  the  idea  of  the  men,  and  naany  of 
them  look  upon  that  as  a  grievance,  although  my 
own  opinion  is  that  a  man  who  commits  himseU' 
is  scarcely  entitled  to  the  same  pension  as  a  man 
who  conducts  himself  well. 

Chairman. 

4343.  You  think  that  the  men  feel  that  when 
a  man  has  misconducted  himself  in  any  slight 
wayj  it  is  a  question  of  discipline  which  is  punished 
at  the  time,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
called  up  against  him  afterwards? — That  is  just 
the  feeling. 

4344.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  feel  that,  con- 
tributing as  they  do  2}  per  cent,  towards  thif 
superannuation  fund,  practically  they  are  sup- 
porting the  fund,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  en- 
titied  to  the  benefit  of  it?— Yes,  they  feel  that 
that  is  the  case,  I  daresay,  although  I  think  that 
most  of  the  men  must  know  that  their  contribu- 
tions of  themselves  would  not  support  the  fund. 

4345.  Do  you  look  upon  their  earnings  w 
another  mode  in  which  they  support  the  ftmd  ? — 
I  do. 

Mr.  Tmr. 

4346.  What  wages  do  you  receive? — Thirty 
shillings  and  tenpence  ;  28  s.  10</.  as  a  first-cIs^ 
constable,  and  2  s.  &  week  as  a  member  of  the 
Liverpool  Fire  Brigade. 
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Friday,  Wth  June.  1875. 


HEMBEBS   FBESENT: 


Mr.  Fairfax  Cartwright. 
Mr.  Cotes. 
Colonel  Dyott. 
Mr.  Grantham. 


Mr.  Scourfield. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetaon. 

Mr.  Torn 


SiK  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON,  Babt.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  Hbndebbon,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

4347.  I  BELIEVE  you  are  the  Chief  Constable 
of  the  borough  of  Leeds  ? — 1  am. 

4348.  I  think  your  attention  has  been  called 
to  some  evidence  which  has  been  given  before 
this  Committee  by  an  officer  of  the  name  of 
Gibson  ? — That  is  so. 

4349.  In  that  evidence  Mr.  Gibson  stated 
that  he  was  a  superintendent  of  the  Leeds  police 
force,  and  from  a  letter  you  have  sent  me  1  infer 
that  there  is  some  slight  mistake  about  that 
statement  which  you  wish  to  correct  ? — There  is. 

4350.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  posi- 
tion Mr.  Gibson  hdds  in  the  J.«ed8  police  force  ? 
— Mr.  Gibson  ranks  as  an  inspector  upon  the 
strength  of  the  police. 

4351.  Do  you  consider  that  he  was.  able  to 
speak  for  the  Leeds  police  force,  as  representing 
the  men  ?—  I  do  not. 

4352.  What  is  your  reason  for  saying  so  ?  — 
Mr.  Gibson  is  a  man  who  mixes  very  little  with 
the  force ;  he  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  on 
ordinary  occasions  with  the  control  or  the  man- 
agement of  the  force,  his  duties  being  simply 
confined  to  the  regulation  of  the  cabs  and  hack- 
ney carriages  in  the  borough. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

4353.  He  is  an  inspector,  is  he  not? — He  is 
an  inspector  of  the  police,  and  he  holds  the 
honorary  rank  from  the  hackney  coach  com- 
mittee of  superintendent  of  cabs ;  it  is  a  some- 
what anomalous  position. 

Chairman. 

4354.  You  think  that  Mr.  Gibson  was  not 
justified  in  saying  that  he  could  speak  entirely 
for  the  force  imder  your  control  ? — I  am  quite 
sure  that  he  was  not  justified  in  saying  so. 

4355.  You  have  called  my  attention  in  your 
letter  to  certain  questions  that  were  put  to  him, 
and  the  answers  made  by  him;  are  there  any 
points  in  that  evidence  that  you  wish  to  speak  to 
individually? — I  only  wish  to  speak  to  those 
points  referred  to  in  my  letter. 

4356.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  letter  ? — I  have 
{producing  the  tame) ;  I  think  I  might  state  at 
this  stage  that  the  reason  why  the  matter  was 
brought  prominently  before  me  was,  that  several 
of  the  old  officers  having  seen  Mr.  Gibson's  evi- 
dence before  this  Committee  published,  felt  con- 
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siderable  indignation  at  his  taking  upon  himself 
t.0  represent  them,  because  they  had  heard  nothing 
at  all  about  it,  and  some  of  them  did  not  think 
that  he  had  expressed  their  views  upon  the 
matter. 

4357.  The  men  expressed  dissatisfaction  witli 
the  evidence  which  he  had  given  ? — They  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  with  his  evidence. 

4358.  Are  you  aware  how  the  men  became 
acquainted  wim  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Gibson 
has  given  ? — The  evidence  Avas  published  in  the 
local  prints,  and  also  in  the  "  Police  Guardian." 

4359.  And  having  seen  that,  they  expressed  a 
wish  that  their  own  opinion  should  be  heard 
before  this  Committee  ? — That  is  so. 

4360.  Have  you  any  remarks  that  you  would 
like  to  make  to  the  Committee,  with  regard  to 
the  Questions  and  Answers  2696, 2697, 2698,  and 
2699,  which  refer  to  a  man  who  has  been  six 
months  on  the  sick  list  in  your  force  ? — Yes ;  but 
before  coming  to  that  I  should  wish  to  state,  with 
your  permission,  that  after  I  received  the  letter 
from  your  secretary  I  thought  that  as  the  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  put  upon  a  sure  foundation,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  men 
composing  the  force  to  ask  them  to  state  in  a 
detinite  manner  what  their  feeling  really  was 
upon  the  matter,  and  about  two- thirds  of  the  men 
came  together  for  that  purpose,  and  they,  unani- 
mously, with  the  exception  of  one  dissentient, 
disagreed  with  the  evidence  which  had  been 
given  by  Inspector  Gibson. 

4361.  Did  the  men  disagree  generally  with  the 
evidence,  or  only  with  regard  to  certain  par- 
ticulars ? — They  disagreed  in  the  main,  with  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  length  of  service  before 
pension. 

4362.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  I  asked 
you  a  question  with  regard  to  that  point  after  I 
have  cleared  up  the  evidence.  Is  there  anything 
before  that  Question  2696,  to  which  you  would 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  ? — 
No.  With  regard  to  the  officer  who  has  been  six 
months  upon  the  sick  list,  I  wish  to  state  this, 
that  that  man  is  a  man  who  has  naturally  been 
of  a  very  robust  constitution,  but  latterly,  for 
about  six  months,  he  has  fallen  into  a  delicate 
state  of  health.  The  medical  officer,  to  whom  I 
have  applied  every  week,  and  sometimes  tfrice  a 
week,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  man,  has 
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Hendenon.  always  expressed  a  hope  that  this  affection,  which 
1 1  Jane  ^  ^°^  ^^  ^^^  chest,  would  be  removed,  and  has 
i875>  ^^P^  ^^  *^^  ^  ^®  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to 
do  duty  again  ;  he  is  a  big,  strong  man  to  look 
at,  and  the  surgeon  had  every  hope  that  he  would 
be  able  to  do  duty  again.  I  have  had  him  put 
upon  the  short  list,  seeing  the  length  of  time  tnat 
he  has  been  upon  the  sick  list,  for  the  purpose  of 
recommendation  to  pension,  and  I  have  asked  the 
surgeon  to  recommend  him  ;  but  the  surgeon  has 
always  said  that  he  could  not  honestly  recom- 
mend him  to  the  committee  for  a  permanent  pen- 
sion. 

4363.  Has  he  been  upon  the  sick  list  for  a 
long  time  ? — He  has  been  upon  the  sick  list  for 
about  six  months. 

4364.  Previously  to  that  he  was  a  atrong  man  ? 
— He  was. 

4365.  At  Question  2698,  Mr.  Gibson  is  asked, 
"  He  is  not  recommended  for  pension  because,  I 
suppose,  his  chief  constable  luopes  that  he  will 
recover  and  return  to  his  duty  ?"  And  the  answer 
to  that  is :  "  "We  have  a  young  chief  constable, 
who  has  lately  joined.  This  case,  which  I  have 
referred  to,  is  one  in  which  a  pension  would  be 
of  Httle  avail ;  our  men  in  Leeds  know  that  the 
man  is  almost  dying;  I  saw  him  two  or  three  days 
ago,  and  he  said,  *  I  am  afraid  J  shall  never  go 
out  of  my  house  again;'  and  a  pension  to  him 
would  be  of  little  avail,  eeeing  that  he  is,  at  57, 
standing  with  one  foot  in  and  the  other  only  just 
out  of  the  grave  "? — I  can  only  characterise  that 
as  one  of  the  grossest  exaggerations  which  I  have 
ever  heard. 

4366.  From  your  knowledge,  that  is  not  a 
correct  version  of  the  case  ? — -It  is  not. 

4367.  With  regard  to  questions  and  answers 
Nos.  2710  and  2724,  where  the  witness  spoke  with 
reference  to  your  own  opinions;  haa  he  any 
authority  for  so  speaking  ? — He  had  none  what- 
ever. 

4368.  Mr.  Gibson  is  asked,  at  Question  2710, 
"  Do  you  think  that  would  be  the  view  of  Mr. 
Henderson?"  To  which  he  replies,  "  I  spoke  to 
Imn  only  yesterday,  and  he  said  he  thought  we 
should  not  get  what  we  asked  for."  Did  you 
speak  to  him? — I  spoke  to  him  for  a  minute, 
when  he  showed  me  the  order  he  had  received  to 
appear  as  a  witness ;  he  showed  it  to  me  upon 
the  Town  Hall  steps,  and  he  asked  for  leave  of 
absence.  I  said, "  Certainly  you  must  go,  Gibson, 
if  you  have  got  this  order ;  what  changes  are  you 
going  to  bring  about '! "  He  said,  "  I  m)  not  think 
any  changes  are  wanted ;  I  think  tiie  Act  is  quite 
sufficient,  if  the  constables  can  claim  after  the 
same  length  of  service  at  which  the  watch  com- 
mittees have  now  power  to  give  or  refuse;"  and! 
then  said,  in  a  sort  of  half  credulous  way,  "  I  am 
afraid  you  are  asking  a  great  deal  more  than  you 
will  get ; "  and  then  I  left  him  ;  that  was  all  the 
conversation  that  ever  took  place  between  us. 

4369.  With  regard  to  your  own  previous  ser- 
vice, I  understand  that  you  were  eight  years  in 
the  Manchester  police  service  ? — I  was. 

4370.  And  that  previously  to  that  you  were 
three  years  in  the  Glasgow  police  ? — I  was. 

4371.  Do  you  think  the  witness  Gibson  had 
any  authority  for  speaking  of  the  views  of  the 
watch  committee  at  Leeds?  —I  do  not  see  how 
he  could  when  he  never  was  before  the  watch 
committee  in  his  life,  except  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed ;  he  has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the 
watch  committee  at  all. 


Chairman — continued. 

4372.  Is  there  any  other  question  in  that  evi- 
dence which  was  given,  upon  which  you  wish  to 
comment? — No.  With  tne  exception  of  that 
disabled  constable,  or  rather  that  constable  who 
has  been  sick ;  you  asked  me  a  question,  and  you 
did  not  get  my  answer  to  it ;  you  referred  to 
Gibson's  evidence,  in  which  he  was  asked  whether 
I  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  return  to  duty.  I 
will  explain  that  by  saying  that  when  I  saw 
that  the  man  was  upon  the  sick  list  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  noticed  his  length  of  service, 
I  at  once  appealed  to  the  raedi^  officer,  and 
asked  if  it  was  not  a  proper  case  for  recommen- 
dation for  a  pension,  and  the  medical  officer  said. 
He  has  been  a  fine  strong  man,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  will  be  all  right  again ;  he  was  a  fine 
strong  man,  and  I  did  hope  that  he  would  be  able 
to  bear  a  number  of  years'  service  yet.  I  have 
an  officer  in  the  service  who  has  been  a  number 
of  years  longer  in  the  force  than  he  was,  and  he 
never  nusses  a  day's  duty. 

4373.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  force 
under  your  command  have  taken  a  very  deep 
interest  in  this  question? — They  have. 

4374.  And  are  you  aware  that  they  desire  a 
change  in  the  present  system  of  pensions  ? — The^ 
desire  that  very  strongly. 

4375.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
form  that  desire  takes,  if  it  has  come  to  your 
knowledge  ? — Their  feeling  is  that  a  man,  i^ter 
be  has  served  20  years,  should  be  entitled  to 
daim  one-half  of  his  pay,  and  that  after  25  ye»ra^ 
service  he  should  be  entitled  to  retire  upon  two- 
thirds  of  his  pay. 

4376.  That  instead  of  the  present  system,  in. 
which  the  discretion  is  left  with  the  watch  oom- 
mittee,  it  should  be  an  abaolate  right  of  retire- 
ment, supposing  a  man  had  served  well  for  20 
years  ? — Yes,  upon  half  of  his  pay. 

4377.  Rising  to  two^thirds  of  Jiis  pay  after  a 
longer  period  of  service,  up  to  25  years  ? — Yea. 

4378.  What  is  your  own  feeling  from  your 
knowledge  of  the  police  force  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  such  a  change  upon  the  force  ? — I  think 
such  a  change  would  have  a  very  material  effect 
upon  the  force ;  it  would  do  away  with  the  great 
amount  of  uncertaintv  and  ^esatisfaction  which 
exists  now  amongst  the  men. 

4379.  Do  you  think  that  that  uncertainty  and 
dissatisfaction  at  all  tends  to  men  leaving  your 
force  ? — It  does. 

4380.  You  think  that  by  the  change  you  have 
suggested  to  the  Committee,  you  would  keep 
men  in  the  force  for  a  longer  time  by  the  induce- 
ment of  a  certain  pension  which  would  be  held 
out  to  them  ? — I  am  clearly  of  that  opinion. 

4381.  You  imagine  that  that  change  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  force  ? — I  am  sure  it 
would. 

4382.  What  is  the  number  of  your  force  ? — 
The  total  number  is  315. 

4383.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  pro- 
portion of  change  takes  place  in  your  force 
annually  ? — A  very  laree  proportion.  Since  the 
inspection  last  year,  there  have  been  nearly  80 
changes. 

4384.  Is  that  a  number  which  is. an  average 
for  the  years  generally  ? — It  is  rather  in  excess 
for  last  year. 

4385.  Was  that  in  conseqnence  of  the  rate  of 
wages  in  the  neighbourhood  being  higher  than 
your  present  rate  of  enlistment  wages? — Yee, 
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have. 

4387.  I  Boppoee.  that  '■  the  reason  why  a  lai^^ 
proportion  of  men  than  innal  hare  left  during  the 
year  is,  that)  tlie"  police  wages  have  not  risen 
during  the  same  time?— Thiat  is  so. 

4388.  You  stated  t^t  the  men,  as  far  as  you 
have  ascertained  the  opinions  of  the  force,  ask 
tot  a  fixed  poasioa>  after  20  aud  25  years'  ser- 
vice ?— Tha*  is  their  wish. 

4389.  Therefore  you  do  not  agree  with  what 
Mr.  Qibeon  states,  when  he  says  that  15  years 
should  be  the  period  at  which  a  man  should  claim 
a  pension? — I  put  the  question  to  them,  two- 
thirds  of  them  oeiDg  present,  and  aae  man  held 
up  his  hand  for  a  pension  from  15  to  20  yeavs' 
service,  and  every  other  man  held  up  his.  hand 
ftar  a  i>enaon  frcMn  20  to  25  years'  service.  The 
men  wished  me  to  s^ate  to  the  Committee  that  they 
had  no  desire  to  be  unreaacmable ;  they  were 
anxious  to  keep  up  their  character  for  beinp;  rea- 
sonable in  thew  denaaiids,.  and  they  stated  that 
they  thought  that  from'  20  to  25  years'  service 
would  be  a  more  reasonable  period  of  service, 
seeing  that  men  joined  at  from  20  to  25  years  of 
age,  than  the  other  period  of  service.  They 
thought  that  Inspeetor  Gibson  was  asking  a  littU 
toomocb. 

439<K  Would  you  saggest  any  alteration  fn» 
what  they  have  su^^ested  in  the  rate  of  peumon ; 
that  is  to  say,  do  you  think  that  they  should  take 
the  full  half  or  two-thirds,  or  would  you  reoom- 
mend  that  there  should  be  a  maximum, and  a 
-Bunimim  between  those  two  periods  ?— I  think 
it  would  be  simple  and  more  satisfactory  to 
adopt  the  two  figures. 

4391.  Is  there  anything  further  which  yon 
wish  to  suraBst  to  the  Committee  ? — Yes,  with 
regard  to  1»e  change  of  service  between  one 
force  and  another. 

4362.  Do  ^ou  think  that  the  law,  as  it  is  at 
|>resent,  is  satisfaotory,  or  the  contrary? — I  think 
it  satisfaotory  to  a  certaia  extent,  but  not  to  the 
whole  extent. 

4393.  At  present,  as  I  understand  it,  the  law 
is  that  a  constable  who  has  been  promoted  from 
one  force  to  another  has  a  right  to  claim  half  of 
his  previous  service  if  he  has  been  seven  years  or 
more  in  a  fwce ;  would  you  suggest  any  alteration 
in  that  respect  ? — I  do  not  think,  when  an  office 
is  promoteid,  it  is  fair  to  ti^e  any  of  that  man's 
service  a^*^- 

4394k  Wn^i  one  party  consents  to  give  him 
up,  and  another  party  consents  to  take  nim,  and 
he  goes  to  »  hi^er  rank,  you  think  he  diould 
take  his  full  service  with  him  .' — I  think  so. 

4395.  Would  yoo  adopt  what  has  been  sug- 
gested to  the  Committee  by  some  of  the  witnesses, 
that  a  man^  whenever  he  changes,  should  carry 
with  him  his  term  of  service  ? — By  no  means. 

4396.  That  w^uld  not,  in  your  opinion,  benefit 
the  service  by  keeping,  men  in  their  particular 
forces,  which  is  one  of  the  objects  you  would  have 
in  view  for  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  force  ? 
— Quite  so. 

4397.  The  constables  generally  have  also  a 
feeling  that  in  the  case  of  a  constable  dying  upon 
duty,  his  children,  if  he  leave  no  widow,  should 
receive  the  gratuity  ? — ^Yes,  the  men  consider  it 
very  unsatisiactory  indeed,  that  because  a  man 
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happens,  to   be  a  widower  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  leaves  no  widow,  the  chfldr«n  oannot 
efauDk 

4388i  They  wnold  ask,  that  when  atmaai^iee 
leaiviBg  children,  but  no  wifdow,  the  ehildcea 
shouki  take?— Quite  so. 

4399..  Do  yon  think  that  would  be  any  injustioe 
to  iim.  single  men  of  the  force  ?—  I  do  not  think 
so. 

4400.  Thsy  would  not  ask  also  that  tlieir  re- 
lations should  take? — No;  I  do  not  think  they 
should. 

4401.  Yoa  would,  however,  sntffiest  that  the 
gratuity  should  be  extended  to  children  where 
there  was  no  widow? — Yes;  I  iJHnk  that  a 
wholesome  restriction  might  be  put  upon  carrying 
that  too  far,  by  limiting  it  to  children  of  a  certain 
age. 

4402.  Youwould,  I  presume,  limit  the  giving  o£ 
gratnity  to  chiklxeu  dependent  upon  the  constable 
at  the  time  of  his  death  ? — Quite  so. 

4403.  Sixteen  years  of  age  has  been  the  time 
which  has  generally  been  su^ested ',  do  you  think 
that  is  a  sufficient  limit? — Sixteen  is  rather  an 
early  age.  I  think  I  would  carry  it  untibl  they 
were  able  to  do  something  for  themselves.  Tha 
wages  to  be  obtaiaad  by  a  child  at  sixteen  are 
rather  trifling. 

4404.  Is  that  all  you  would  wish  to  suggest  to 
the  Committee  ? — I  think  that  embodies  all  the 
points  I  wished  to  bring  forward. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

4405.  I  should  liko'  to  know  how  this  man 
Gibson  came  to  be  called  as  a  witness.  You-  are 
at  the  head  of  fiie  force,  are  you  not  ?— I  am. 

4406.  Were  you  consulted  at  all  about  bis 
coming? — I  was  not  consulted  at  all.  I  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  his  coming  here  until  he 
showed  me  th«  order  for  his  attendance  before 
^oa.  Mt.  Gibson  has  always,  even  before  he 
joined  our  service,  been  a  man  taking  an  interest 
m  the  matter,  and  writing  to  the  new^ape«s>  and 
generally  making  a  public  question  of  the 
matter. 

4407.  A  species  of  agitator,  I  suppose  ? — Just 
so. 

4408.  Now.  with  regard  to  your  fund,  it  ap- 
pears  that  you  stop  tw«   per  cent,   from-  the 
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4409.  None  of  the  penalties  on  drunkenness, 
where  tbe  police  are  informers,  are  placed  to  the 
credit  of   the  superannuation   fund?— None  at 

^all. 

4410.  It  tdl  goes  to-  the  borough  fund,  does  it 
not? — Quite  so;  it  all  goes  to  the  borough 
fund. 

4411.  And  the  same  with  regard  to  the  service 
of  summonses  and  the  execution  of  warrants  ? — 
It  all  goes  tu  the  borough  fund. 

4412.  Can  you  accouat  for  the  fact  that  in  this 
Leeds  force  you  have  so  flourishing  a  condition 
of  the  funds  when  you  get  less  than  a  thousand 
pounds,  so  far  as  ue  stoppfiges  are  concerned, 
and  none  at  all  from  those  other  sources  of  re- 
venue which  most  funds  derive  something  from  ? 
— We  carry  half  of  the  sick  pay,  that  is  half  of 
the  wholepay,  to  the  superannuation ftind. 

4413.  When  the  men  are  sick  ? — Yes ;'  when 
half  of  their  pay  is  stopped  that  goes  to  the 
superannuation  fund. 

4414.  Is  the  other  half  which  is  left  for  them 
A  A  2  enough 
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enough  for  them  to  live  upon? — tt  must  be  ac- 
cording to  the  rules. 

4415.  But  do  not  jou  think  that,  when  a  man 
is  sick,  he  wants  a  little  more  to  support  him 
than  when  he  is  well  ? — That  is  my  own  feeling. 

4416.  That  is  my  feeling  too ;  then  how  is  it 
that  in  this  force  you  stop  the  half  of  the  pay, 
and  credit  it  to  the  superannuation  fund  at 
the  time  when  the  men  really  require  more 
support  and  more  sustenance  ? — I  have  been  only 
a  few  months  there,  and  that  was  the  case  long 
before  I  went  there. 

4417.  You  think  that  accounts  for  the  state  of 
the  iunds  ? — ^To  a  considerable  extent ;  there  are 
only  14  pensioners  altogether. 

Mr.  Scourjield. 

4418.  I  have  only  one  question  to  ask  you. 
and  that  is  about  the  particulars  of  this  man's 
illness  to  whom  yon  refer ;  when  did  he  begin  to 
be  affected? — About  six  months'  ago,  in  the 
wister  time. 

4419.  And  he  has  been  ill  ever  dnce  ? — He 
has. 

4420.  Is  he  better  now  ? — I  believe  he  is.  I 
have  seen  him  several  times. 

4421.  Do  you  know  exactly  in  what  month 
he  was  taken  ill? — It  was  in  December.  The 
doctor  was  in  hopes  that  when  the  fine  weather 
came  it  would  do  away  with  the  bad  effects  of 
the  winter  weather. 

Chairman. 

4422.  Your  fund,  I  see,  was  established  in 
1861?— It  was. 

4423.  And  the  sum  which  is  stated  in  the  re- 
turn as  the  balance  in  hand  on  the  29th  Septem- 
ber 1874  has  been  reduced  during  this  year  by 
a  large  payment  for  gratuities  ? — It  has. 

4424.  The  amount  is  now  under  instead  of 
over  the  4,000/.? — The  fund  is  now  under 
4,000  /.  The  chief  constable  died  last  year,  and 
a  gratuity  was  given  to  his  widow ;  and  a  super- 
intendent died,  and  a  gratuity  was  given  to  his 
widow  also.  The  gratuities  have  been  very 
heavy  recently. 

4425.  With  regard  to  the  fourteen  pensioners, 
have  they  come  upon  the  fund  since  1861,  or 
are  tiiey  men  who  became  entitied  to  pension 
before  1861  ? — There  are  three  of  them  paid  from 
the  borough  fund,  and  the  others  are  paid  from 
the  superannuation  fund. 

4426.  I  imagine  the  first  three  constables  were 
in  the  force  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
superannuation  fund? — That  is  so. 

4427.  And  there  are  14  pensioners,  as  you  say, 
chargeable  to  the  superannuation  fund  ? — There 
are. 

4428.  Have  they  been  upon  the  fund  many 
years  ? — Yes,  but  it  has  been  a  steadily  increas- 
ing fund  for  a  number  of  years. 

4429.  Can  you  give  the  number  of  men  in 


Chaimuun — contiaued. 

your  force  that  are  over  20  years'  service  at 
present? — There  are  19, 1  believe. 

4430.  Are  the  ages  of  those  men  approadung 
60  years  ? — A  nuinber  of  them  are. 

4431.  Therefore  you  may  anticipate  that  your 
list  of  pensioners  will  be  increased  before  very 
long  ? — Very  considerably. 

4432.  Do  you  consider  that  your  fund,  as  it 
exists  at  present,  is  likely  to  be  self-supportiiig? 
— I  think  it  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state. 

4433.  Do  you  think  that  any  steps  should  be 
taken  to  strengthen  the  condition  of  the  fund? 
— I  think  the  power  given  under  the  Act,  as  far 
as  regards  devoting  a  moiety  of  the  penaltieg  to 
the  superannuation  fund  should  be  aaopted. 

4434.  You  think  that  the  discretion  of  the 
magistrates  should  not  continue,  but  that  rlbssj 
should  be  obliged  to  grant  the  moieties,  which  it 
is  optional  with  them  to  do  at  present,  to  the 
fund  ? — I  think  so. 

4435.  With  regard  to  the  fees  for  the  service 
of  summonses  and  the  execution  of  warrants,  do 
you  think  that  those  fees  might  be  applied  to  the 
fund  ? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

4436.  Do  you  think  that  any  other  sources  of 
revenue  might  be  a{)pli£d  to  the  fund?— I  do 
not.  I  have  always  considered,  taking  the  Super- 
annuation Act  into  consideration,  tm^  there  was 
plenty  of  provision  for  keeping  up  the  «upe^ 
annuation  fund  if  they  were  properly  applied. 

4437.  Can  you  give  me  any  explanation  of 
how  the  receipts  of  the  year  are  over  1,000/.  in 
a  force  of  315  men,  if  no  penalties  are  applied  to 
the  fund  ? — I  tiiought  I  had  answered  that  qne&- 
tion  already. 

4438.  You  have  stated  that  the  fiind  is  made 
up,  first  of  all,  by  the  contributions  of  the  men  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  cent. ;  secondly,  by  all  sick 
pay,  which  is  one-half  of  the  pay  of  the  officers 
on  the  sick-list ;  and,  thirdly,  all  finea  inffieted 
upon  officers  for  miscjnduct,  and,  I  presume,  also 
the  interest  upon  capital  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  old  clothing  ? — That  is  so. 

4439.  Those  are  the  sole  sources  of  revenue 
your  fund  possesses  ? — They  are. 

4440.  And  they  produced  you  1,000^  bst 
year? — They  did. 

4441.  Has  that  been  an  exceptional  jrear  or 
not? — It  has  been  very  much  the  same,  upon  the 
average. 

4442.  At  present  the  fund  is  not  supported  b; 
anything  beyond  the  actual  instructions  of  the 
Act  ? — It  is  not. 

4443.  It  is  not  supported  by  anything  beyond 
the  obligatory  deductions  and  contributions  in 
the  Act ;  that  is  to  say,  the  deductions  from 
pay,  the  stoppages  from  sick  pay,  the  sale  of  old 
clothing,  and  the  interest  upon  capital  ?— That  is 
so.  I  have  brought  with  me,  at  tbesu^stionof 
your  secretary  in  his  letter,  a  constable,  in  case 
the  Committee  should  wish  to  examine  one ;  he 
would  state  only  just  what  I  have  stiited  myself. 


Constable  Efhbaiu  Kebshaw,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Constable  Chairman. 

Kershaw.         4444.  I  BELIEVE  you  are  a  Constable  of  the 

Leeds  Force  ? — 1  am. 
4445.  You  have  heard,  I  presume,  the  evidence 

which  has  been  given  by  your  chief  constable  ? — 

I  have. 


Chairman-  -continued. 

4446.  Are  vou  able  to  speak  for  the  men  of 
your  force  ?— Ves.  , 

4447.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  which 
the  chief  constable  mentioned? — I  was  not;  1 
was  engaged  at  court  at  the  time,  but  there  were 
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six  men  who  waited  upon  me  afterwards,  and  told 
me  the  feeling  of  the  men  who  were  present  at 
the  meeting. 

4448.  You  think,  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
men  of  the  force,  that  thej  feel  strongly  upon  this 
point  ? — They  do. 

4449.  They  think  that  the  present  uncertainty 
should  be  changed,  and  that  a  fixed  period  of 
service  should  entitle  them  to  a  fixed  scale  of 
pension  ? — That  is  so. 

4450.  Are  you  able  to  speak  for  the  men  as  to 
the  time  at  which  that  should  take  place  ? — The 
wish  of  the  ofBcers  as  well  as  myself  is,  that  it 
should  be  a  fixed  period  of  from  20  to  25  years. 

4451.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Henderson  ? — Yes. 

4452.  Now,  from  your  own  knowledge  as  a 
constable,  do  you  think  that  this  question  of  pen- 
sion enters  into  the  mind  of  a  constable  when  he 
enlists  into  the  force  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4453.  That  when  a  man  first  joins  the  force,  he 
considers  the  question  of  pension  as  part  of  the 
inducement  to  join  the  force? — Yes,  but  he  would 
think  more  of  it  if  it  were  a  fixed  period  of  from 
20  to  25  years. 

4454.  But  do  you  think  that  under  the  present 
system  the  question  of  pension  enters  at  all  into 
the  consideration  of  a  constable  when  he  first 
joins? — That  I  cannot  say. 

4455.  Do  you  yourself  consider  that  you  were 
at  all  induced  to  enter  the  force  by  this  system  of 
superannuation? — I  think  I  was. 

4456.  Do  you  think  that  if  it  were  established 
as  a  right,  it  will  still  more  largely  enter  into 
men's  feelings  as  an  inducement  to  them  to  enter 
the  force  ? — 1  think  it  would. 

4457.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  retain 
them  in  the  force  ? — I  do. 

4458.  That  after  having  contributed  to  the 
fund,  they  would  not  like  to  lose  what  they  were 
entitled  to  ? — They  would  not. 

4459.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to 
counting  service  on  promotion  ? — The  men  wish 
me  to  state  that  if  a  person  serves  in  a  force 
seven  or  eight  years,  and  he  leaves  it  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  chief  constable,  half  his 
service  should  count  in  the  other  force. 

4460.  Upon  change  or  upon  promotion? — Upon 
changes  ;  but  upon  promotion  that  the  whole  of 
a  man's  previous  service  should  count. 

4461.  The  men  would  wish  that  upon  pro- 
motion the  whole  of  a  man's  superannuation  ser- 
vice should  count,  but  they  also  think  that  when 
a  man  changes  from  one  service  to  another  as  a 
good  conduct  man,  he  should  be  entitled  to  count 
half  his  previous  service? — That  is  the  general 
feeling  of^the  men. 

4462.  And  that  the  length  of  the  service 
should  be  notified  to  the  force  enlisting  him  ? — 
Yes. 


Chairman — continued. 

4463.  When  a  man  leaves  one  force  and  goes 
to  another,  it  should  be  mentioned  to  the  force  he 
is  going  to?— Quite  so. 

4464.  So  that  the  other  force  might  have  the 
option  of  accepting  him,  so  to  speak,  with  his 
engagements  or  not,  as  they  pleased? — Quite 
so. 

4465.  Do  ;^ou  feel  at  all  strongly  with  regard 
to  the  gratuities  to  children  ? — Yes. 

4466.  Do  you  think  that  is  felt  among  the 
force  too  ? — Yes. 

4467.  You  do  not  think,  speaking  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  the  periods  of  20  and  25  years, 
Mr.  Gibson,  whose  evidence  you  have  heard 
quoted,  and  had  your  attention  called  to,  really 
represented  the  feeling  of  the  force? — There 
was  not  a  man  in  the  force  who  knew  he  was 
coming. 

4468.  You  do  not  think  a  feeling  exists  in  the 
force  that  a  pension  should  commence  at  15  years' 
service,  rising  to  25  for  a  larger  pension? — It 
was  mentioned  to  me  since  Mr.  Gibson  came  up. 
I  never  heard  it  before. 

4469.  Was  your  attention  called  to  the  matter 
in  consequence  of  the  evidence  he  gave? — It 
was. 

4470.  What  is  the  pay  of  your  men  on  en- 
listment ? —  Twenty -three  shillings,  rising  to 
1  /.  7«.  2<f.,  for  first-lass  constables. 

4471.  The  rate  of  wage  in  the  neighbourhood 
bears  a  higher  proportion  to  that,  does  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  it  does. 

4472.  So  that  a  fixed  pension,  which  would 
tend  to  retain  men  in  the  force,  would  add  very 
much  to  the  eflSciency  of  the  force  ? — It  would. 

• 

Mr.  Scourfield. 

4473.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? 
— Sixteen  years  next  month. 

4474.  Have  you  ever  been  in  any  other  force  ? 
— No,  I  have  not.  * 

4475.  Have  you  been  a  police  constable  all 
the  time  ? — Yes,  and  I  am  one  of  the  police  fire 
brigade  as  well.  I  have  been  in  the  fire  brigade 
of  our  force  for  about  10  years. 

4476.  Have  any  of  vour  men  been  seriously 
injured  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  within 
your  knowledge  ? — Not  very  seriously. 

Chairman. 

4477.  There  is  a  question  with  regard  to  that, 
which  I  should  like  to  ask  you ;  has  there  been 
mentioned,  among  the  men  of  your  force,  any 
desire  upon  their  part,  that  when  a  man  has  been 
pensioned,  upon  being  incapacitated  for  duty  from 
injury  in  the  service,  if  he  dies  within  a  short 
time  of  his  being  pensioned,  anything  should  be 
done  for  his  widow  or  relations? — It  has  not  been 
mentioned  to  me. 


Constable 
Kershatc. 

1 1  June 
»875. 


Mr.  Hekrt  M ANTON, called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

4478.  I  BELIEVE  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  the  views  of  the  Watch 
Committee  of  Birmingham  ? — I  do. 

4479.  You  are  a  member  of  that  committee,  I 
believe  ? — I  am. 

4480.  Have  you  been  long  upon  the  watch 
committee  of  the  borough  ? — 1  am  in  my  twenty- 
third  year  of  office. 

0.94. 


ChMrman — continued. 

4481.  Therefore  you   know  pretty  well  the 
feelings  of  the  town  witli  regard  to  this  question  ■ 
of  superannuation  ? — I  think  I  do. 

4482.  Has  your  attention  been  called  upon  the 
watch  committee  to  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
men  of  tiie  force  of  the  borough  for  a  change  ? — 
I  had  not  heard  of  there  being  any  such  desire 
at  aU,  until  I  saw  the  evidence  in  the  newspaper. 

A  A  3  1  have 


Mr. 

Manton. 
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M""*"*-     I  have  mixed  pretty  freely  with  the  men,  bat  I 
11  June     ^^  °°^  heard  any  dissatinaotion  enpresflediuntil, 
i2je         as  1  say,  I  saw  the  evidenoe  ia.  the  newopaper. 

4483.  And  from  that  evidenoe)  you  became 
aware  that  there  bad  been,  some  £eehng  apon>tbe 
subject? — I  did.. 

44S4.  Your  attention  bavins  been  called  tO' 
that  expression,  what  is  your  own  opinion,  and 
what  do  you  think  is  the  opinion  of  the  watoh 
committee  in  the  borough  with  regard  to  such  a 
change? — The  watch  committee  feel  it  important 
that  a  discretion  should  be  retained,,  botn  with 
regard  to  the  time  and  the  amount  at  which  a 
man  should  be  superannuated. 

4485.  The  watch  committee  object  to  the  fixed 
period  and  the  claim  for  pension,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  that  period,  which  have  beeni  8ug>- 
gested? — They  do. 

4486.  I  wished  to  know  what  you,  speakiog  as 
the  representative  of  the  ratepayer<>,  feel  upon 
the  point  ? — I  may  say,  the  committee  of  whicn  I 
have  been  a  member  for  the  long  time  I  have 
mentioned,  have  dealt  liberally  with  the  men ; 
very  few  men  are  discharged  who  have  been  in 
the  force  any  length  of  time  ;  more  forbearance 
would  be  exercised  with  the  hope  of  improving  a' 
man,  rather  than  dismissing  him;  but  if  a  fixed 
period  of  service  should  be  laid  down,  it  is  po»> 
sible  that  a  future  committee  may  say,  "  Well,  if 
you  have  a  claim,  we  shall  exact  more  efiScient 
service,  or,  where  we  now  deal  with  ofienoes  by 
fine  or  by  reduction  to  a  lower  class,  it  might 
lead  to  dismissals  ";  there  is  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  I  think  should  be  looked  at. 

4487.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  there  might  be 
an  inducement  to  get  rid  of  a  man  if  ha  was  not 
a  very  efficient  constable,  if  it  was  getting  near 
the  time  when  he  could  claim,  as  a  right,  his  pen- 
sion ? — At  the  present  time  we  have  borne  with 
men,  in  many  instances,  with  patience,  waiting 
till  we  could  superannuate,  but  there  may  be  a 
change  in  other  committees  at  a  future  time,  if 
it  is  a  fixed  period,  so  that  they  may  dismiss  for 
misconduct  where  the  men  would  now  be  reduced 
or  fined. 

4488.  Do  not  you  think  in  caws  of  misconduct 
of  that  sort  the  ))unishment  of  the  moment  would 
be  considered  sufficient,  and  that  it  should  not 
come  up  again  against  a  man  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
does  come  up  again  ;  I  do  not  think  any  man  has 
been  superannuated  without  my  being  present, 
and  I  do  not  think  any,  or  very  f^w,  have  been 
dismissed  within  that  period.  I  should  say  that 
the  general  character  of  a  man  would  be  taken 
into  consideration;  but  we  never  go  back  to  look 
for  ofiences  beyond  three  years. 

4489.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  man  is  recommended 
to  yon  by  the  chief  constable  as  a  good  eooduct 
man,  or  is  incapacitated  upon  a  medical  certifi- 
cate, stating  that  he  is  deserving  of  psnsion,  you 
have  always  dealt  liberally  with  him  ? — We  have. 
I  might  say  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
superannuation  fund  we  were  a  little  afraid  that 
the  fiind  might  not  sustain  the  claims,  and  we  were 
not  quite  so  liberal  as  we  should  be  disposed  to 
be.Qow.  We  have  superannuated  since  1861,  74 
aaoa;  from  1861  to  1863  we  superannuated  8 
men,  whose  average  term  c^  service  had  been  15 
years.  They  paid  into  the  superannuation  fund, 
261.  10*.  In  1865  we' snperahnua1;ed  13  men, 
whoee  average  service  had  been  23  years.  In 
1866  we  superannuated  1 1,  whose  average  service 
had. been  25  yeaiv.     In  1868  we  superannuated 


C&airamu/— ^ontinnsd; 

12  men,  who«ft>»verage  service  had:  been  25  yeanr; 
makkig  44.<.  Those  44  were  superannuated  upon 
a  sum  somewhat  below  one-half;  some  would 
have  a^ttttlt^nore  than  half;  but  we  have  taken 
into  coDoideration,  not  pardcnlar  offences,  but  a 
man's  general  character  as  a  policeman,  and'  som« 
of  those  men  we.  have  kept  on  till  their  time 
arrived,  hoping  to  superannuate  them,  rather 
than  that  they  should  be  cast  off  wi^out  an  in- 
come, so  that  some  of  those  men,  I  would  8ay,wa« 
superannuated,  I  haodly  like  to  use  the  term, 
but.  partly  from  want  of  greater  efficiency,  at  a 
somewhat  lower  sum;  but  the  whole  did  not  quite 
reach  one-half.  The  next  periods  are  in  1871, 
when  we  superaunuated  12  men  with  an  average 
service  of  27  yearn ;  in  1874  we  superannasted 
11  men  with  an  average  service  of  25  years; 
and  in  1875  we  superannuated  seven  men  with  an 
average  ser^-ice  of  27  years,  the  ktter  30  re- 
ceiving rather  over  half  their  wages.  I  may  say 
that  the  total  sum  paid  in  by  those  74  men  was 
1,142  /. 

4490.  That  is  to  say,  the  2^  per  cent,  which 
has  been  deducted  from  their  pay  ? — Yes,  and 
the  annual  charge  of  those  74  men  is  246 1  /.  I4r., 
OF  an  average  (h  33  /.  10*.  per  man.  In  addition 
to  superannuation,  when  any  man  dies,  if  he  leaves 
a  widow  or  children,  as  a.  rale,  we  give  them 
about  four  times  the  amount  that  he  baa  pud 
into  the  superannuation  fund; 

4491.  As  a  gratuity? — ^As  a  gratuity  tO'  his 
widow  or  children,  except  in  a  special  case  where 
there  has  been  any  extraordinary  injury,  then  we 
give  a  very  much  larger  sum. 

4492.  You  think  that,  with  regard  to  that 
system,  the  uncertunty  of  it  is  not  an  element  in 
reducing  the  efficiency  of  your  force? — Com- 

Kcativelv  very  few  men:  leave  after  they  have 
en  in  tne  force  four  years; 

4493.  Then  out  of  a  force  of  470  men,  which 
is  your  strength,  after  the  men  have  been  in  the 
force  four  years  there  are  very  few  who  quit  it? 
— Very  few;  w«  have  a  nlan  of  calling  upon 
them  to  resign ;  that  is  a  mild  form  of  dismissal ; 
there  is  not  quite  so  deep  a  stain  upon  a  man 
who  is  called  upon  to  res^n-;  he  can  get  back 
again  into  the  force- if  the  watoh  committee  think 
proper  to  receive  him.  A  man  who  has  been 
dismissed  cannot  get  back  again  into  the  for6e 
unless  he  has  the  recommendation  of  two  mt^is- 
trates ;  and  I  may  say  that  in  such  a  case  as  mat 
I  have  not  unfrequently  given  a  man  a  recom- 
mendation of  that  kind  when  I  have  beUeved 
that  his  character  has  been  reclaimed.  I  have 
here  a  return  showing  the  number  of  men  who 
resigned  at  their  own  request,  or  were  ordered 
by  the  watch  committee  to  resign;  you  will 
understand  that  men  come  frequency  with 
testimonials  which  are  found  to  be  of  very  little 
value,  as  a  few  days'  or  weeks'  experience  proves. 
Under  14  days  three  resigned;  14  days  and 
under  one  month,  three ;  one  month  and  under 
two,  two ;  two  months  and  under  three,  nine ; 
three  months  and  under  four,  five;  there  was 
none  at  four  months ;  five  months  and  under  six, 
five;  seven  months  and  under  eight  months,  two; 
nine  months,  none ;  10  months  and  under  i  1, 
two ;  one  year  and  under  two,  five ;  two  years 
and  under  three,  three  men;  three  years  and 
under  four,  two.  There  we  leave  off;  there 
were  no  more. 

4494.  There  were  no  constables  left  last  year 
who  had  been  in  your  service  more  than  four 
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years  ? — Not  one.  Then,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I 
will  show  the  dismissals.  The  following  men 
were  dismissed :  under  14  days,  2  ;  14  days  and 
under  one  month,  2  ;•  one  month  and  under  two 
months,  6 ;  two  months  and  under  three,  8  ;  four 
months  and  under  five,  3 ;  five  months  and  oader 
mx,  3 ;  six  months  and  under  seven,  2 ;  seven 
months  and  imder  e%ht,  3.  Those  are  all  the 
dismissals  for  the  last  year,  so  you  see  that  the 
whole  that  were  dismissed  were  29  in  number, 
none  of  whom  had  served  quite  eight  months. 
These  we  dismissed  rather  than  called  upon  them 
-to  resign,  in  order  to  prevent  them  frpm  getting 
into  other  forces ;  that  was  our  motive  in. dismiss- 
ing them.    {The  Tallies  were  handed  in.) 

4495.  During  those  very  short  peciods,  I  sup- 
pose, a  man  would  be  dismissed  from  your  finding 
oat  that  he  did  not  come  up  to  the  oharaoter  you 
received  with  him  ? — If  a  voata  did  not  come  up 
to  this  character  he  would  be  allowed  to  resign  ; 
but  in  one -case  a  man  came  in  twice  intoxicated 
during  the  month,  and  he  was  dismissed. 

4496.  Those  are  cases  of  discipline,  I  suppose  ? 
—-Yes,  by  the  sub-committee. 

4497.  That  is  to  say,  the  sub-committee  in 
boroughs  exercise  a  discipline  over  the  force  in 
the  same  way  as  head'oonstables  in  oountiee  ? — 
Yes:  all  serious  offences  and  all  complaints 
agfunst  police  officers  are  brought  before  the 
judicial  sub-committee. 

4498.  You  fure  afraid  that  if  a  change  were 
made,  it  might  indnce  an  alteration  in  the  liberal 
scale  as  at  present  adopted  ? — I  do  believe  it 
would ;  I  beueve  -  you  would  lose  some  of  your 
moral  influence  upon  the  men,  because  I  say  that 
committees  lean  to  mercy  rather  tluui  severity, 
in  many  instances. 

4499.  But  with  regard  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  pension,  under  tliose  eircumstances,  do  you 
diink  it  is  no  injustice  to  ask  the  men  to  contri- 
bute from  their  pay  to  the  fund,  whilst  at  the 
tame  time  the  pension  towards  which  their  pay  is 
^sontriliuted  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  watch 
committee  of  the  day  ? — If  it  were  not  that  there 
is  another  side  to  the  question,  1  should  say  that 
it  was  unjust ;  bat  .when  the  men  contribute  only 
one-third  of  the  amount  necessary  for  the  super- 
annuation fund,  it  becomes  an  important  matter 
for  the  other  side.  I  could  give  particular  in- 
formation upon  that  point  if  the  Committee 
widied  it. 

4500.  I  wish  to  ask  you  another  question  first; 
under  these  circumstances,  as  there  is  that  uncer- 
tainty, and  as  I  suppose  you  will  admit,  there  is 
a  sort  of  idea  amongst  the  men,  that  paying  to 
the  fund  gives  them  a  claim  upon  it:  would  it 
not  be  advisable  if  you  retain  that  system  which 
you  suggest  yon  should  retain,  that  you  should 
give  up  the  contributions  of  the  men  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  having  that  grievance  against 
the  watch  committee  ? — If  we  gave  up  the  con- 
tributions of  the  men  we  should  probably  have  to 
go  upon  the  borough  fund.  I  believe  the  watch 
oommittee  in  Birmingham  were  the  party  (I  my- 
self was  one  of  them)  who  applied  to  the  Goveim- 
ment  to  meet  the  deficiencies  from  the  borough 
funds,  if  the  confaibntions  were  not  sufficient 
under  the  general  Aot  That  acts  as  a  guarantee 
to  the  men.  I  believe  our  borough  fund  would 
have  been  established  earlier,  but  there  was  not 
confidence  enough  that  we  should  be  able  tom^et 
the  demand. 

4501.  What  was  it  that  you  wished  to  state  to 
0,94. 
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the  Committee  just  now  ? — ^I  should  Hke  to  state 
the  soupees  of  oar  superannuation  ftmd. 

4502.  I  -see  it  is  stated  in  this  return,  which 
has  been  sent  to  the  office,  at  522  I.  for  penalties 
on  drunkenness  and  other  eases,  where  the  police 
are  infcmners  ?— That  is  not  the  figure  which  I 
have.  This  is  made  out  by  our  chief  clerk:  De- 
ductions from  salaries  and  wi^s,  1,053/.  1 «.  8rf.; 
the  service  of  stnnmonses,  and  the  execution  of 
warrants,  942  /.  16  <.  6  tf. ;  penalties  on  summary 
convioli<Mi8,  491/.  13 ».  5rf. ;  interest  on  invest- 
ment, 751  /.  19».4d.;  miscellaneous,  that  is  the 
money  derived  from  the  sale  of  old  clothing  or 
minor  matters,  94/.  19  »•  5  d. ;  making  a  total  of 
3,334  /.  9 ».  Ad.  as  the  income  to  the  superan- 
nuation fund  for  the  past  year. 

4503.  Whilst  your  disbursements  during  the 
same  time  were  ho\\r  much?— Not  quite  2,400/.; 
there  are  one  or  two  who  have  died,  which  would 
make  a  small  alteration. 

4504.  So  that  up  to  the  present  time  your 
receipts  from  income  are  in  excess  of  your  dis- 
bursements?— Yes;  but  we  are  looking  forward 
to  much  heavier  calls. 

4505.  That  is  to  say,  your  fiand  having  been 
established  in  1859,  the  strain  upon  it  has  Jiot 
arrived  ? — Not  for  the  superior  (^cers.  I  am 
glad  this  matter  has  been  drawn  out,  becaose  I 
think  it  will  enable  us  to  be  more  liberal  in  the 
pensions,  seeing  that  we  have  a  SHfe  sum  invested. 
I  think  I  may  venture  to.  speak  upon  behalf  of 
the  watch  committee  when  I  say  that,  seeing.it 
is  so  little  over  one  half  that  we  have  paid,  I 
think  in  future  the  men  may  rely  upon  more 
than  they  have  had  in  the  past. 

4506.  I  believe  your  total  amount  of  capital 
is  something  over  19,000/.? — It  is  19,644/. 

4507.  In  what  way  is  that  invested  ? — It  is 
invested  in  the  corporate  funds. 

4508.  What  interest  does  it  bear  ? — Four  per 
cent. 

4609.  When  you  get  this  larger  strain  which 
you  anticipate  upon  your  fund  in  the  course  of 
the  Jttext  few  years,  do  you  think  the  income  then 
will  still  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  disbursements  ? 
•—We  think  it  will,  without  touching  the  borough 
fund. 

4510.  Or  the  capital  of  this  fund?— Or  the 
capital  of  this  fund. 

4511.  Would  you  see  any  objection,  to  sup- 
porting the  superannuation  fund  oy  laying  down 
some  r^ulation  that  the  capital  of  such  fimd 
should  not  be  encroached  upon,  instead  <>f  the 
present  system,  which  obliges  it  to  be  entirely 
spent  before  you  touch  the  rates  ? — I  do  not  see 
any  object  in  guaranteeing  that  the  fund  should 
not  be  encroached  upon,  because  the  borough 
fund  is  responsible ;  it  would  never  endanger  the 
men. 

4512.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  other  witnesses 
in  thinking  that  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  su- 
■ponmiraation  fund,  out  of  which  those  pensions 
ore  drawn,  is  in  favour  of  the  men,  because  the 
watch  committee  of  the  day  is  not  so  careful, 
perhaps,  about  the  spending  money  out  of  the 
superannuation  fund,  as  they  would  be  if  the 
pension  were  paid  directly  out  of  the  vote  of  the 
day  ? — I  think  in  that  view  it  is  important  to 
keep  the  fund  intact,  so  that  there  should  not  be 
any  risk  of  a  wantof  liberality. 

4513.  Therefore  seeing  thatit  would  be  impor- 
tant to  keep  the  fund  intact,  -would  you  think 
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'' it  desirable  that  the  capital  should  not  be  en- 

II  June     trenched  upon?— I  think  that  18  important. 
1875.  4514.  Would  you  think  that  it  was  of  import- 

ance that  a  ptir-centage  of  income  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  fund,  so  as  to  make  it  sufficient  to  meet 
its  disbursements  ? — My  opinion  is  that  20,000  /. 
would  be  a  thoroughly  safe  guarantee  for  all 
future  arrangements. 

4515.  That  the  income  derived  from  all  sources 
at  present,  together  with  the  interestfrom20,000  /., 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  disbursements, 
even  when  that  greater  strain,  which  you  antici- 
pate, came  upon  the  fund  ? — I  am  quite  sure  that 
it  will,  and  I  am  speaking  on  behall'  of  the  watch 
committee,  when  I  say  that  in  future  they  will 
probably  be  more  liberal,  because  the  fvmda  will 
be  able  to  bear  it. 

4516.  With  regard  to  the  question  which  has 
been  asked  some  of  our  witnesses  with  regard  to 
reckoning  service  on  changing  from  one  force 
to  another,  would  you  see  any  objection  where 
the  change  of  service  is  on  promotion  to  the  full 
service  being  allowed  to  be  carried?— I  think 
that  is  a  very  reasonable  proposition;  I  think 
any  man  who  is  a  good  officer  has  a  righrtc 
seek  promotion  if  he  can;  for  instance,  in  a 
small  borough  where  there  may  be  an  advertise- 
ment for  a  supciintendent  of  police,  I  think  a 
man  is  perfectly  justified  in  becoming  a  candidate. 
I  have  written  characters  myself  ^r  more  than 
one  man,  who  was  worthy  of  a  character,  to 
enable  him  to  get  a  situation,  and  we  should  he 
very  sorry  if  he  did  not  succeed. 

4517.  Vou  think  that  if  a  man  was  an  efficient 
officer,  he  should  be  entitled  to  carry  the  whole 
of  his  service  with  him  ?— I  do,  without  any  hesi- 
tation ;  I  think  that  would  be  a  reasonable  and 
proper  thing. 

4518.  Do  the  members  of  your  committee 
think  that  the  Act  should  also  be  extended  so  as  to 
allow  gratuities  to  be  given  to  children  as  well  as 
to  widows? — I  have  never  given  that  any  thought; 
we  deal  liberally  with  all  widows  and  children 
when  a  man  dies. 

4519.  Do  you  grant  a  gratuity  to  children 
now,  when  there  is  no  widow  ? — Yes,  we  do ;  we 
give  it  as  a  gratuity ;  our  superannuation  fund 
allows  us  to  do  it. 

4520.  YduT  superannuation  fund  is  created 
under  a  local  Act,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  There  was  a 
man  died  a  fortnight  ago  with  small  pox,  and  we 
allotted  his  widow  20/. 

4521.  But  suppose  he  had  left  no  widow,  what 
would  you  have  done  then? — Then  we  should 
have  allotted  the  gratuity  to  the  children. 

4522.  Under  the  Act  ?— Quite  so. 

4523.  Then  I  presume  you  would  see  no  ob- 
jection to  altering  the  law  in  other  places,  where 
your  Act  does  not  apply? — We  apply  it  inva^ 
riably  to  widows  and  cnildren  ;  beyond  that,  we 
cannot  go. 

4524.  Your  borough  fund  is  under  a  local  Act 
which  justifies  you  in  giving  a  gratuity  to  children, 
whereas  if  you  were  under  the  general  Act, 
you  would  not  be  able  to  give  the  gratuity,  ex- 
cept to  the  widows  ? — We  liave  never  hesitated, 
and  shall  not. 

4525.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
the  wages  in  your  boroughs  are? — Our  wages 
have  increased  35  per  cent,  since  the  year  1860 ; 
I  name  this,  because  it  may  be  of  service  to  other 
forces  with  regard  to  the  course  that  we  have 
pursued  latterly.    With  our  third  class  (we  have 
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abolished  the  fourth  class)  we  begin  at  23«.,  that 
is  the  lowest  class,  rising  to  25 «.  in  the  second 
class,  and  26 «.  in  the  first;  but  every  man  who 
is  industrious  and  attentive  to  his  duties  can 
reach  our  first  class  within  13  months,  stly  twelve 
months  and  a  fortnight. 

4526.  What  number  of  your  men  are  in  the 
first  class? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  a 
great  number.  I  should  say  that  there  are  three 
times  as  many  In  that  class  as  in  any  other. 
Then  we  have  adopted  lately  that  which  is  not 
nominally  an  increase  of  wages,  although  it  is 
really  an  increase,  a  service  class,  that  every  man 
who  has  been  in  the  force  three  years  shall  have 
1 «.  a  week  additional. 

4527.  Have  you  a  good-conduct  class? — No, 
we  have  a  merit  class  beyond  that ;  that  makes 
a  first  class  man  27 «.  a  week,  and  after  five 
years  1 1.  more,  making  2d  «.,  and  a  first  class 
constable,  after  10  years,  would  have  3  s.  extra ; 
and  where  men  have  been  well  conducted  or 
have  exhibited  special  bravery,  we  give  them  2  ». 
beyond  that,  making  31 «.  for  a  special  merit- 
class  man.  We  have  looked  at  the  question,  and 
we  think  that  a  policeman  should  be  paid  at  the 
same  rate  as  an  ordinary  mechanic,  and  we  think 
that  the  26  .t.,  with  the  perquisites,  is  about  equal 
to  a  fairly  skilled  workman. 

4528.  The  object  of  course  being  to  retain 
your  men  when  you  have  got  them  in  the  force? 
— That  Is  so.  I  may  say  that  our  superannuated 
men,  very  many  of  them,  better  their  circum- 
stances by  being  superannuated.  We  do  not 
keep  men  till  they  are  worn  out,  we  should  give 
them  a  higher  sum  if  we  did,  but  nearly  all  our 
men  are  fit  to  take  situations  when  they  leave. 
I  have  a  table  here  of  such  cases  {product)^  the 
same).  Manufacturers  are  willing  to  employ 
such  men  as  those  as  night  watchmen,  so  that 
very  many  of  our  men  who  were  superannuated 
are  really  in  better  circumstances,  because  they 
go  and  take  situations,  and  then  they  have  thor 
superannuation  allowance  as  well  as  their  wages. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  this  to  diminish  the  superan- 
nuation, but  it  is  a  fact. 

4529.  Are  those  men  superannuated  at  an 
early  period  of  service  ? — Those  men  have  served 
a  good  length  of  time. 

4530.  Would  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
is  the  age  at  which  your  men  become  entitled  to 
be  recommended  for  superannuation  under  your 
local  Act,  supposing  them  to  be  good  sound  men ; 
you  know  that  the  general  age  for  superannua- 
tion Is  60?— We  superannuate  them  under  tiutt 
age ;  the  night  duty  is  somewhat  heavy. 

453 1 .  Are  those  men  superannuated  on  medical 
certificate,  or  are  they  superannuated  because 
they  have  arrived  at  a  certain  period  of  service  ? 
— ^Those  men  have  not  been  superannuated  from 
age,  but  because  we  thought  that  nine  hours' 
duty  at  night  was  more  than  some  of  them  could 
perform  with  comfort. 

4532.  In  those  cases  do  you  require  a  medical 
certificate  as  well  as  the  recommendation  of  your 
chief  constable  ? — We  do  not. 

4533.  I  suppose,  in  fact,  that  is  done  under  this 
local  Act,  which  gives  you  power  to  deal  with  It 
when  you  please  ? — We  have  had  a  medical  cer- 
tificate in  most  cases,  but  In  all  cases  we  do  not 
feel  it  necessary.  I  think  I  may  say  that  per- 
haps in  most  cases  the  medical  officer  does  send 
in  a  certificate. 

4534.  You  are  aware  that  under  the  Superan- 
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Quation  Act  a  man  cannot  be  recommended  for 
pension  until  he  is  GO  years  of  age,  unless  it  is 
on  the  ground  of  incapacity  for  service  or  ill 
health,  and  in  cases*  of  incapacity  for  service  or 
ill  health  he  is  recommended  upon  a  medical  cer- 
tificate; I  want  to  know  whether  that  is  the 
system  you  follow  out  in  your  borough,  or 
whether,  having  a  local  Act  dealing  with  the 
superannuation  question,  there  are  other  condi- 
tions in  that  Act  which  guide  you  ? — I  think  I 
may  say  that  most  of  the  recommendations  have 
been  accompanied  with  a  medical  certificat«. 

4335.  That  medical  certificate  enables  you  to 
pension  a  man  under  the  Act  at  a  time  when,  if  he 
gets  better,  he  can  take  other  work  ? — It  does  so ; 
we  have  superannuated  a  number  during  the  last 
few  months  far  below  the  age  of  60. 

4536.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  this :  can 
you  give  the  average  age  at  which  your  men 

/have  Deen  superannuated  who  you  say  are  em- 
ployed in  other  occupations  ? — I  cannot  with  cer- 
tainty. 

Mr.  Scourfield. 

4537.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  1  d.  rate  pro- 
duces in  Birmingham  ?  —  It  produces  about 
5,000  /. 

4538.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  upon  the  part  of  the 
ratepayers  if  they  saw  a  good  number  of  those 
men  who  are  superannuated  and  enjoy  pensions, 
able  to  join  in  work  which  they  would  consider 
did  not  prove  any  great  amount  of  injury  or 
wear  and  tear  to  have  been  sustained  by  their 
being  in  the  police  force  ? — We  have  superan- 
nuated a  few  that  were  not  very  steady ;  they 
are  better  in  health  in  some  instances,  and  there 
has  been  some  little  dissatisfaction  expressed  at 
their  being  so  able  bodied  now  they  are  superan- 
nuated, but  not  to  any  extent.  I  think  we  gene- 
rally give  satisfaction  both  to  the  men  and  to  the 
ratepayers. 

Mr.  Cotes. 

4539.  When  was  this  local  Act  passed? — I 
think  it  is  the  1851  local  Act. 

4540.  That  was  some  years  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  your  superannuation  fund ;  when 
was  your  superannuation  fund  established  ? — In 
1860,  but  we  have  been  to  Parliament  since  then 
for  our  present  local  Act. 

4541.  Does  your  local  Act  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  siiperannuation  ? — It  does. 

4542.  In  reference  to  the  discretion  that  you 
wish  to  retain  in  respect  to  the  superannuation 
allowance,  both  with  regard  to  the  amount  given, 
and  to  the  length  of  service,  you  think  that  some 
such  discretion  should  still  be  placed  in  some- 
body, whether  in  the  watch  committee  or  some 
other  body? — I  think  so;  I  think  the  interests 
of  the  force  and  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers 
would  be  promoted  by  it. 

4543.  Would  you  leave  the  discretion  abso- 
lute, or  would  you  have  a  maximum  and  a 
minimum  beyond  which  they  might  not  pass  ? — 
I  think  I  would  leave  the  discretion  aosolute, 
because  we  have  a  sufficient  fund  to  guarantee 
dealing  with  the  men  in  a  liberal  manner. 

4544.  Would  you  have  a  minimum  ? — I  should 
not  object  to  one-half  being  the  minimum,  be- 
cause we  should  not  retain  men  in  the  force  who 
were  unworthy  to  receive  that. 

4545.  You  would  say  if  a  minimum  of  one-half 
0.94. 
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were  retained,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  a 
man  receiving  half-pay  from  the  superannuation 
fund  because  he  had  not  paid  so  large  a  sum  as 
that  in  the  amount  he  had  contributed  ? — I  am 
quite  sure  the  men  would  be  content  with  that. 

Mr.  Torr. 

4546.  Do  you  consider  your  fund  large  enough 
to  make  it  solvent? — Perfectly  so. 

4547.  Do  you  give  to  it  ull  the  allowances  to 
which  it  is  entitled  by  the  Act  of  last  year,  as 
regards  the  proportion  of  fines? — I  would  just 
say  with  regard  to  the  stoppages  of  the  men,  that 
we  deal  very  liberally ;  when  they  are  sick  we 
stop  a  shilling  a  day,  but  if  they  nave  been  in- 
jured in  the  service,  or  have  a  family,  they 
invariably  make  an  application  for  their  back 
sick  stoppages,  and  I  should  not  be  wrong  in 
saying  that  I  think  we  allow  three-fourths  of  the 
back  sick  stoppages,  so  that  there  is  very  little 
comes  from  that  source.  If  a  man  has  a  good 
character,  and  says,  I  have  a  wife  and  children, 
will  you  allow  me  my  back  sick  stoppages  ?  we 
allow  them ;  but  it  is  essential  to  keep  that  check 
upon  the  men,  because  some  men  would  be  too 
frequently  upon  the  sick  list  if  it  were  not  for 
that  power  of  stopping  their  pay  being  in  our 
hands. 

4548.  Have  you  any  limit  for  the  age  of  en- 
listment ? — Twenty-one  is  the  usual  age. 

4549.  You  do  not  take  men  under  21  ? — We 
may  take  them  a  few  months  younger  than 
that. 

4550.  And  not  after  what  age  ? — Thirty-two, 
with  this  qualification,  that  if  a  man  from  the 
army  or  the  navy,  with  a  good  character,  came  to 
us,  we  have  to  take  a  vote  from  the  general  com- 
mittee to  receive  him,  and  we  should  take  such  a 
man  up  to  the  age  of  35  or  40 ;  I  am  sorry  to 
say  we  are  often  deceived  with  regard  to  the 
military  men  who  come  in,  but  we  cannot  help 
that 

Colonel  Di/ott. 

4551.  In  point  of  fact,  where  men  are  sick, 
you  do  not  stop  one-half  of  their  pay  ? — We  stop 
1 «.  a  day. 

4552.  You  make  them  a  return  ? — We  make 
them  a  return ;  we  do  not  stop  it  actually. 

4553.  Your  fund  is  altogether  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  we  see  that  it  is  so ;  you  have 
been  asked  with  regard  to  giving  men  a  right  to 
pension  after  a  certain  numoer  of  years'  service, 
how  do  you  think  this  plan  would  work ;  sup- 
posing there  was  one  fund  for  superannuating 
people  discharged  from  age  or  infirmity,  or  bemg 
incapable  of  performing  their  duty,  and  another 
fundf  called  a  pension  fund,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  provide  pensions  for  men  who  were  dis- 
charged after  a  certain  number  of  years'  service, 
not  being  incapacitated  from  age  or  infirmity,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  that  pension  fund  to  be 
raised  from  all  those  other  sources,  irrespective 
of  stoppages  of  men's  pay,  such  as  penalties  in 
cases  wnere  the  police  are  informers,  the  service 
of  summonses,  and  the  execution  of  warrants, 
and  all  the  other  revenues  which  we  have  heard 
of,  such  as  pedlars'  licenses,  and  the  charges  for 
testing  weights  and  measures,  and  so  on,  which 
in  some  instances  go  to  this  superannuation  fund  ; 
supposing  these  sources  of  revenue  were  all  put 
into  one  fiind,  and  the  pensions  to  be  taken  out 
of  that  fund,  while  the  stoppages  of  men's  pay 
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Colonel  Dyott — continued, 
went  to  another  fond  exclusively  for  super- 
annuation allowaQces,  do  yon  think,  ft'om  your 
long  service  in  the  watch  committee,  that  a  system 
such  as  that  could  be  worked  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  ratepayers  as  well  as  it  is  now  done  when  all 
the  sources  of  revenue  are  incorporated  into  one 
fund  ? — I  think  the  combination  of  the  whole  is 
far  better,  as,  in  that  case,  no  one  party  can  sufier 
from  that  combination. 

4554.  If  it  was  resolved  to  giy©  men  pensions 
after  a  certain  number  of  years'  service,  although 
they  were  not  worn  out  in  the  service,  do  you 
think  the  ratepayers  wonld  not  object  to  see  men 
walking  about  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pension, 
which  m  reality  comes  out  of  the  rates,  while 
they  were  well  able  to  continue  their  service  ? — 
I  am  quite  sure,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
that  there  is  no  unpleasant  or  illiberal  feeling 
towards  men  who  are  engaged  in  other  employ- 
ments ;  the  objection  was  only  raised  in  two  or 
three  instances  where  the  men  were  not  very 
steady  and  recovered ;  and  probably  if  we  had 
thought  they  would  have  recovered  we  should  not 
have  pensioned  them  off  when  we  did ;  there  are 
only  three  or  four  cases  of  that  description. 

4555  That  would  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  ? 
— It  would  be  quite  an  exception ;  1  believe  the 
burgesses  of  Birmingham  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  way  we  have  dealt  with  those  men  and 
their  superannuations:  the^  are  a  respectable 
body  of  men,  and  can  get  situations,  and  we  are 
very  glad  to  know  that  they  do  get  situations. 

4556.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  some 
evidence  which  has  been  given  with  regard  to 
Birmingham  already ;  I  see  Mr.  Glossop  states 
in  his  evidence  that  the  men  themselves  are  not 
satisfied  witli  the  scale  of  liberality  which  you 


Colonel  D_yo«— 'Continued, 
measure  out  to  them  ? — I  would  not  say  it  is  not 
so;   but  we  have  not  heard  of  the  ^saatisfac- 
tion. 

4557.  In  Mr.  Glossop's  answer  to  a  questioD 
put  by  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  he 
states  that  the  scale  of  gratuities  is  more  the 
scale  which  is  adopted  in  superannuation  than  a 
scale  of  pensions  according  to  the  Act? — ^Iknov 
Mr.  Glossop  has  mentioned  to  me  that  we  liad 
not  reached  the  maximum ;  but  I  was  not  aware 
he  was  coming  up  till  I  saw  his  evidence  re- 
ported. 

4558.  In  answer  to  a  question,  I  see  he  says 
the  watch  committee  allow  a  man's  necessities  t» 
enter  into  their  consideration ;  that  where  a  man 
has  managed  to  save,  by  economy  and  good  con- 
duct, a  certain  sum,  that  is  considered  in  the 
giving  of  his  pension  ? — I  have  not  known  a 
single  instance  of  the  kind.  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  adopt  such  a  course.  I  should  rather 
say  that  a  man  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
prudence,  and  care. 

4559.  At  the  same  time,  he  says,  the  police  are 
very  anxious  that  the  word  "  shall "  Bhould  be 
put  into  the  Act  instead  of  "  may  "  ? — I  do  not 
Know  a  single  instance  where  a  man  by  hit 
industry  and  care  had  saved  something  where  it 
has  told  against  him  in  superannuation.  I  haTe 
known  a  case  in  which  we  have  given  a  man  a 
shilling  or  two  more  because  he  has  had  a 
family. 

4560.  At  the  same  time  you  will  agree  that 
the  subject  upon  which  yon  said  you  were  not 
aware  there  weis  any  feeling  in  me  force  haa 
been  represented  very  strongly  to  the  Committee 
by  the  chief  constable  and  one  of  the  men  in  the 
force  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 


Colonel  James  Fbaseb,  c.b.,  called  in ;   and  Examined. 


Ckklonel  Chairman. 

Fraser,  c.b.  456 1,  You  are  in  command  of  the  police  force 
for  the  City  of  London  ? — I  am  Commissioner  of 
Police  of  the  City  of  London. 

4562.  you  have  been  sometime  in  that  posi- 
tion, I  believe? — For  nearly  13  years,  and 
previously  to  that  time  I  had  been  chief  constable 
of  Berkshire  for  seven  years, 

4563.  Your  attention  has  naturally  been  drawn 
to  this  question  of  the  superannuation  of  the 
police  force  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

4564.  Would  you  state  to  the  Committee  the 
conditionsjunder  which  the  pensions  in  the  City 
force  are  at  present  granted  ? — They  are  granted 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  12th  clause  in  the 
City  Police  Act,  which  is  precisely  similar  in 
terms  to  those  in  the  other  Police  Acts  through- 
out the  country,  enacting  that  a  man  who  uter 
serving  15  years  and  less  than  2U  years,  is  <^ 
chained  from  infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  and  is 
no  longer  capable  of  doing  his  duty,  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  pension  equivalent  to  one- 
hau  of  his  pay. 

4565.  That  is  under  the  12th  Section  of  the 
City  of  London  Police  Act? — It  is ;  and  after  20 
years'  service  he  is  eligible  to  receive  a  pension 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  his  pay. 

4566.  In  that  force,  as  in  others,  the  granting 
of  the  pension  is  discretionary ;  there  is  no  right 
to  claim  it  ? — A  man  has  no  right  to  claim  it  al- 
though he  may  be  60  years  of  age,  but  in  that 


Chairman — continued, 
case  it  is  not  essential  that  he  should  be  certified 
by  the  Commissioner  to  be  incapable,  from  in- 
firmity of  mind  or  body,  to  dischai^  the  duties 
of  his  office ;  but  the  Act  goes  on  to  say,  that 
"  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  en- 
title any  constable  absolutely  to  superannua- 
tion allowance,  or  to  prevent  him  from  being 
dismissed  without  superannuation  allowance." 

4547.  That  applies  just  as  much  to  the  ques- 
tion of  age  as  it  does  to  the  15  and  20  years"^ 
service,  does  it  not  ? — Entirely. 

4568.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any 
expression  of  feeling  in  your  force  with  reeard 
to  this  system  of  penraons  ? — I  do  not  wink 
there  is  any  feeling  of  dissatLtfaction  juBt  now 
with  regard  to  the  pensions.  I  tluBk  the 
average  rate  of  pensions  which  are  received  by 
our  men  now  is  larger  than  it  would  be  found  t» 
be  in  most  forces;  but  I  gather,  that  the  men 
would  prefer  to  have  a  rignt  to  claim  a  pension 
after  a  fixed  number  of  years'  service,  irrespec- 
tive of  age.  Just  now,  as  a  rule,  I  think  that  all 
the  men,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  who 
have  been  pensioned,  are  over  50  years  of  ^e. 

4569.  Do  you  mean  that  the  men  who  are 
pensioned  are  pensioned  on  medical  certificate 
after  a  ^rt  period  of  service  ? — None  of  those 
men,  or  very  few  of  them,  reach  the  age  of  6" 
before  they  are  pensioned. 

4570.  You  think  that  the  men,  whilst  bemg 
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madefied  with  the  present  system,  would  never- 
theless prefer  a  system  wWch  would  give  them 
what  the  other  forces  seem  to  be  asking  for,  that 
is  to  say,  a  power  of  retiring  after  a  certain 
period  of  service  ? — That  is  my  belief. 

4571.  And  with  regard  to  your  own  feeling 
about  the  efficiency  of  the  force,  do  you  think 
that  would  be  an  advantageous  change  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  would.  I  think  it  would  induce  men  to 
remain  in  the  force  with  the  view  of  being  able 
to  claim  a  pension  before  they  were  broken 
down. 

4572.  And  I  presume,  in  your  opinion,  the 
certainty  of  a  pension  after  a  certain  number  of 
years  would  tend  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
force  by  retaining  the  men  in  it  ? — I  think  so. 

4573.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  changing  in  your  force  at  present  ? — 
I  find  the  niunber  of  the  force  is  turned  over,  so 
to  speak,  in  eight  years,  from  all  causes. 

4574.  Could  you  say  whether  that  eighth  of 
the  force  who  change  annually  consists  princi- 
pally of  newly'Cnlisted  men,  or  not  ?  — Yes  ; 
the  changes  are  principally  amongst  the  newly- 
enlisted  men. 

4575.  That  the  men,  finding  the  duties  diffisrent 
-from  what  thejr  expected,  leave  the  force  ? — Yes. 
I  think  you  will  find  that  the  men  who  stay  in 
-the  force  three  or  four  years  will  continue  to 
serve,  as  a  rule ;  the  exceptions  are  the  men  of 
short  service. 

4676.  With  regard  to  this  fixity  of  pension, 
do  you  think  that  it  would  have  any  effect  upon 
those  men  who  now  leave  your  force  ? — I  think 
it  would.  If  they  knew  that  they  had  a  right  to 
claim  a  pennon,  instead  of  going  away  when 
their  health  was  comparatively  good,  they  would 
be  induced  to  remain,  if  it  was  explained  to  them 
upon  joining. 

4577.  That,  of  course,  would  be  an  advan- 
tageous system,  if  it  tended  to  their  remaining 
in  their  force  ? — Undoubtedly  it  would. 

4578.  The  superannuation  fund,  I  think,  in 
the  City  is  beginning  to  show  rather  an  unfortu- 
nate history? — It  is;  the  fact  is,  it  is  very 
nearly  exhausted;  it  is  being  exhausted  inten- 
tionally just  now. 

4579.  Under  the  Act? — Under  a  private  Act 
which  was  passed  last  Session.  The  condition  of 
the    fund  is  this:    every   superannuation   fund 

froes  on  steadily  increasing  from  the  lime  of  the 
ormation  of  the  fund  up  to  a  certain  period,  be- 
cause there  is  no  drain  upon  it  until  the  men 
have  served  15  years ;  then  it  keeps  tolerably  , 
stationary  for  a  certun  number  of  7^'^)  <uid 
then  begins  gradually  to  diminish.  The  condi- 
tion-of  the  City  police  superannuation  fund  has 
been  this:  the  Act  was  passed  in  1839,  and  the 
fiind  began  in  1 840.  It  then  amounted  to  1,157/. 
and  some  shillings ;  it  increased  unlil  the  year 
1861,  when  it  had  amounted  to  29,993/.,  and  then 
began  gradually  to  decrease,  because  we  were 
obliged  then  to  draw  upon  it.  The  interest  of 
the  money  was  not  silfficient  to  pay  the  super- 
annuation allowances,  and  we  began  to  draw 
upon  the  capital.  With  a  view  to  prevent  its 
being  all  exhausted,  last  year  we  got  a  private 
Act  passed  to  enable  us  to  do  tiliat  which  we  had 
not  power  to  do  before,  which  was,  to  charge 
any  deficiency  of  the  superannuation  fund  upon 
the  rates.  All  other  ooroughs  and  counties 
throughout  Ei^laud  as  well  as  the  Metropolitan 
police  had  that  power,  but  we  had  it  not.  When 
0.94. 


Ciairman — continued. 

that  Act  came  into  operation  it  was  interpreted 
differently,  I  think,  from  what  the  intention  was 
in  applying  to  have  it  passed,  and  we  were  told 
that  we  must  exhaust  the  fund  absolutely  before 
we  could  go  upon  the  rates. 

4580.  In  fact  the  Act  that  was  passed  only 
placed  ^ou  in  the  same  position  as  other  super- 
annuation funds  under  the  old  Act  stand,  which 
is,  that  before  they  oan  make  up  the  deficiency 
out  of  the  rates  they  are  obliged  to  exhaust  the 
capital  ?— Quite  so ;  we  shall  have  to  go  upon 
Ae  rates  next  year.  The  condition  of  Uie  fund 
is  this:  the  estimated  value  of  ti»e  stock  is  7606  /., 
and  the  estimated  income  for  next  year  from  all 
sources,  is  2,930/.  The  estimated  payment  to 
the  number  of  men  who  will  be  entitled  to 
receive  pensions  is  7,142  /.,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
next  year  certainly  the  whole  of  the  capital  will 
be  exhausted,. and  then  we  shall  have  to  go  upon 
the  rates  to  pay  6,000  /.  or  7,000  /.  a  year  super- 
annuation. 

4581.  What  does  a  penny  rate  produce  in  the 
City? — A  p«nnv  rate  produces  in  the  City 
10,000  /.,  as  nearly  as  possible. 

4582.  Can  you  give  the  amount  which  your 
2}  per  cent,  deductions  produce? — We  are  in  a 
different  position  in  the  City  from  what  they  are 
anywhere  ebe  ;  our  men  do  not  pay  the  2jper 
cent.  Whatever  pay  is  voted  to  them  the  City 
adds  2i  per  cent,  to  that,  and  that  is  handed 
over  to  the  superannuation  fund,  so  that  our  men 
contribute  nothing  to  the  fund. 

4583.  In  short,  it  is  a  donation  by  the  City  to 
their  pay? — That  is  so.  The  amount  in  1873 
was  1,529  /. 

4584.  In  this  return  of  Mr.  Saunders  he  places 
,the  deductions  from  pay  at  1,119  /.  in  1873,  and 

1,188  /.  in  1874  ?— He  gives  it  me  for  1873  as 
1,529  /.  0  «.  2  d.,  and  for  1874  1,529  /.  17  t.  0  d. 

4585.  Those  two  years  are  distinctly  in  advance 
of  the  year  previously,  so  I  suppose  there  was  an 
increase  to  tne  force  ? — No,  there  was  an  increase 
to  the  pay  ;  whatever  the  increase  to  the  pay  is 
the  City  adds  2^  per  cent,  in  proportion. 

4586.  Then  you  have  from  other  sources,  fines 
for  misconduct,  deductions  for  sickness,  fines  for 
assaulte  on  the  poUce,  and  the  produce  of  the 
sale  of  cast-off  clothing  ? — That  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  which  requires  that  those  items 
shall  be  carried  to  the  fund. 

4587.  You  have  no  other  receipts  for  penal- 
lies  ? — No;  the  casual  receipts  are  from  occasional 
grants  which  have  been  given  from  some  old 
nmds  that  the  Court  of  Aldermen  have  under 
their  charge  in  the  City;  they  are  not  legitimately 
applicable  to  the  superannuation  fund,  but  they 
have  been  added  to  help  it  on  a  little  until  we 
should  get  the  power  that  we  got  last  year. 

4588.  That  was  some  Indian  fund,  was  it  not  ? 
-Yes. 

4589.  The  interest  of  that  was  applied  to  the 
fund  ?  —  The  interest  only  was  applied  to  the 
fund ;  it  was  dedded  that  we  could  not  use  the 
capital  of  it. 

4590.  In  what  way  are  the  sums  for  penalties, 
in  cases  where  the  police  are  informers,  and  from 
the  service  of  summonses,  and  the  execution  of 
warrants,  applied  ? — They  are  all  paid  in  to  the 
receiver,  and  I  think  they  go  to  swell  the  amount 
of  the  police  fund. 

4591.  Bat  not  to  the  superannuation  fund  ? — 
No. 

4592.  Then  practically  your  authorities  in  the 
B  B  2  City 
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taser,  c.b.    q^^^  haye  determined  to  place  the  peosion  list 

1 1  June      directly  upon  the  rates  in  future  ? — That  is  to 

1875,        say,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  from  the  rates ; 

there  will  always  be  a  certain  amount  collected 

from  the  2^  per  cent,  and  other  sources. 

4593.  But  that  goes  from  one  hand  of  the 
authorities  to  the  other?— The  2 J  per  cent,  does 
so  entirely. 

4594.  With  the  exception  of  the  contributions, 
and  the  sick  stoppages,  and  fines  for  misconduct, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  old  clothing,  the 
pensions  will  fall  directly  upon  the  rates  ? — Yes ; 
but  it  was  stated  in  our  Act  la^  year  that  in  no 
case  were  we  to  exceed  the  rate  of  8  d.  in  the  £. 
as  the  limit  up  to  which  we  could  levy.  In  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District  they  are  able  to 
\&\y  to  the  extent  of  9rf. :  but  our  Act  has  a 
fixed  maximum  at  8  d.  in  the  £. 

4595.  You  think  that  that  maximum  would 
produce  a  suflBcient  fund,  do  you? — At  present 
we  only  levy  a  6  rf.  rate ;  so  that  if  the  whole 
charge  for  pensions  upon  the  fund  or  upon  the 
rates  amounted  to  10,000  /.  a  year,  we  should 
then  only  require  to  draw  7  d. 

4596.  There  would  still  be  a  margin  in  that 
amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  annual  pensions 
that  would  fall  upon  the  fund  ? — Yes. 

4597.  When  it  reaches  its  full  strain  of  pen- 
sions ? — Yes.  At  this  moment  we  have  145  men 
upon  the  pension  list  who  are  receiving  7,142/. 
a  year,  which  is  an  average  of  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible of  49  /■  5  s.  each  a  year. 

4598.  That  number  of  pensioners  arises  after  a 
period  of  33  years  ? — It  does. 

4599.  So  that  you  have  arrived  at  the  point 
which  Dr.  Farr  indicated  as  the  point  at  which 
the  strain  upon  the  fund  would  be  felt  ? — Quite  so* 

4600.  May  we  take  that  as  the  utmost  strain 
likely  to  come  upon  the  fund  ? — No  ;  there  are  a 
number  of  men  of  old  service  in  the  force,  so  that 
the  charge  may  be  somewhat  increased  rather 
than  diminished  during  the  next  two  or  three 
years'  when  all  those  men  are  pensioned. 

4601.  Still  the  amount  will  be  within  the  rates 
which  you  ai'e  empowered  to  levy  ? — Certainly. 

4602.  Under  those  circumstances  do  you  feel 
that  there  is  any  advantage  in  having  a  snperan- 
uuation  fund  ? — I  do  not  think  there  la  any  prac- 
tical advantage  at  all  if  you  can  draw  the  amount 
required  from  the  rates.  It  was  to  save  the 
rates  that  this  fund  was  really  established  origin- 
ally ;  and  for  a  long  time  the  interest  of  the 
money  accumulated  was  sufficient  to  pay  all  the 
charges  upon  the  fund,  and  so  to  relieve  the 
ratepayers. 

4603.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  an 
advantage  to  the  force  if  that  fund  had  been 
able  to  be  maintained  ? — I  think  it  was  of  advan- 
tage in  this  way,  that  the  men  had  an  idea  that 
so  long  as  there  was  a  certain  sum  accumulating 
as  a  fund,  there  would  be  no  doubt  about  their 
receiving  pensions  frbm  it,  and  that  if  the  fund 

^  was  exhausted  it  would  become  a  question 
whether  the  ratepayers  would  or  would  not  pay 
their  pensions,  and  they  might  lose  them  altoge- 
ther; but  I  do  not  think  that  doubt  exists  now. 

4604.  After  next  year  your  fund  will  be  in 
that  position  that  the  rates  will  be  directly 
charged  annually  for  the  pensions  ? — Yes,  they 
will  be  so  for  the  greater  part  of  them. 

4605.  Then  you  would  not  see  any  advantage 
in  attempting  to  set  up  the  superannuation  fund 
again  ? — No,  I  see  no  advantage  in  that  at  all. 


Chairman — continued. 

4606.  Upon  the  question  of  pensions,  would  a 
change  in  the  system  of  countmg  service  upon 
changing  from  one  <brce  to  another  at  all  affect 
your  force  ? — We  have  not  had  any  instance  of 
a  man  coming  directly  from  another  force  to  our's, 
except  in  my  own  case. 

4607.  There  is  no  feeling,  you  think,  amongst 
your  force  with  regard  to  that  ? — No,  but  I  may 
say  that  I  do  not  think  it.  would  ever  do  to  allow 
a  man  to  resign  from  one  force  and  carry  his 
service  with  him  to  another. 

4608.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  extend  the  present  Act  which  allows  upon 
promotion  half  the  service  being  counted  ? — I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  objection  to  the  provision 
in  the  Act  as  it  stands,  that  is  to  say,  to  allow 
a  man  to  be  promoted  from  one  force  to  ano^er 
with  the  consent  of  both  forces.  I  was,  in  my 
previous  answer,  merely  alluding  to  the  possi- 
bility of  men  being  allowed  to  resign  from  one 
force^  having  served  a  certain  number  of  years  in 
it,  and  then  to  take  service  in  another  force,  and 
carry  their  previous  service  with  them. 

4609.  There  has  been  a  suggestion  made  to  the 
Committee  that  it  was  an  injustice  that  the  limits 
in  the  present  Act  should  remain,  and  that  a  man 
should  lose  half  his  time  upon  promotion  ? — But, 
under  the  terms  of  the  existing  Act,  a  man  cannot 
obtain  his  superannuation,  unless  he  is  medically 
discharged,  until  he  is  60  years  old;  consequently, 
if  he  joins  at  20,  he  cannot  leave  until  he  is  60, 
unless  he  breaks  down;  therefore,  when  he  is 
discharged,  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  same  pen- 
sion if  he  joined  at  40  as  if  he  had  joined  20  years 
earlier ;  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  carrying 
his  service,  unless  the  man  broke  down  afterwards, 
before  he  was  60,  and  so  became  entitled  to  super- 
annuatiom  from  physical  or  mental  disability. 

4610.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee  that 
there  is  a  feeling  amongst  the  men  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  this  effect,  that  occasionally,  when  a  man 
upon  promotion  carries  half  his  service  with  him, 
and  then  subsequently  claims  his  pension,  he 
thinks  it  unfair  that  he  has  lost  the  half  of  his 
service  ?— I  think  there  is  some  ground  for  such  a 
feeling.  I  think  that  if  a  man  goes  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  chief  and  for  the  public  good  on  pro- 
motion, he  should  be  allowed  to  carry  the  whole 
of  his  service  with  him ;  it  is  only  a  ratepayers' 
question  that  one-half  of  his  superannuation 
should  count  against  one  county  and  half  against 
the  other. 

4611.  You  think  that  each  force  should  share 
the  expense  of  his  superannuation  ? — I  think  so ; 
but  now,  as  the  Treasury  contributes  half  instead 
one-fourth  to  the  police  expenditure,  the  rate- 
payers are  not  nearly  so  much  affected  by  it  as 
they  were  formerly;  the  Treasury  really  con- 
tributes a  great  deal  to  the  superannuation  fund; 
if  the  men  contribute  2|  per  cent,  and  the  Trear 
sury  contribute  half  the  amount  of  their  pay, 
practically  nearly  half  the  superannuation  fund 
comes  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

4612.  What  is  the  average  of  your  enlisting 
age  in  the  City  force? — From  21  to  32. 

4613.  And  if  they  had  a  permanent  time  at 
which  they  could  claim  their  pensions,  you  think 
the  men  enlisting  at  21  would  retire  at  about  41 
or  46  ? — It  would  depend  upon  the  time  that  was 
fixed. 

4614.  Supposing  the  time  that  has  been  sug- 
gested was  fixed,  do  you  think  that  the  men  would 


claim  a  pension  after  that  time ' 
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Chairman — continued. 

after  20  years'  service  a  great  many  of  thera 
would  be  unfit  for  much  hard  work ;  it  takes  it 
out  of  them  very  much  indeed ;  we  find  that  men 
at  45,  or  a  little  over  that,  get  very  shakey  indeed; 
their  feet  go  in  walking  over  the  stones  so  much. 

4615.  You  think  that  after  20  years'  ssrvice 
there  would  not  be  any  great  hardship  upon  the 
ratepayers  if  a  man  were  allowed  to  claim  his 
pension  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be ;  I 
think  if  you  got  20  years  good  work  out  of  a  man 
you  cannot  expect  much  more  from  him. 

4616.  With  regard  to  pensions  on  medical  cer- 
tificates, I  suppose  the  great  bulk  of  your  pen- 
sioners are  upon  medical  certificate? — Every 
man  is  pensioned  upon  miedical  certificate. 

4617.  They  are  not  pensioners  claiming  a  pen- 
sion after  60  years  of  age  ? — They  have  not  any 
right  to  claim  it  even  at  60  years  of  age,  but, 
practically,  they  have  all  been  pensioned  before 
that  upon  medical  certificate. 

4618.  I  wish  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  a  point 
which  was  stated  in  Dr.  Fair's  report,  namely, 
that  a  large  number  of  pensioners,  pensioned 
upon  medical  certificate,  became  sound  after  a 
short  tenure  of  pensions ;  is  that  your  experience  ? 
— No,  it  is  not;  my  attention  has  been  called 
to  Dr.  Farr's  report,  and  I  was  rather  surprised 
at  his  having  that  impression ;  it  is  not  my  expe- 
rience at  all. 

4619.  It  is  not  your  experience  at  all  that  any 
large  proportion  of  men  who  have  been  pensioned 
have  become  quite  fit  for  service  again  after  a 
short  time  ?-— No ;  we  have  a  special  method  of 
treating  sick  men ;  we  have  a  hospital  into  which 
every  man  who  is  sick  is  obliged  to  go,  and  he  is 
under  the  surgeon's  observation  the  whole  of  the 
time ;  so  that  he  pretty  well  understands  whether 
or  not  a  man  is  fitted  for  further  work;  he  would 
report  the  case  to  me  before  a  man  was  dis- 
charged. 

4620.  I  directed  your  attention  to  that  point 
because  I  wished  to  know  whether  you  thought 
there  was  any  foundation  for  what  was  there 
stated  ? — No,  I  think  not.  Very  few  men  who 
are  discharged  would  under  any  circumstances 
be  fitted  for  police  work  again.  I  think  it 
was  Dr.  Farr's  impression,  that  men  might  be 
returned  into  the  force ;  I  am  sure  that  none  of 
our  men  who  are  now  pensioned  would  be  fitted 
for  service  again. 

4621.  What  you  would  represent  to  the  Com- 
mittee is,  that  in  the  changes  proposed  to  take 
place,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  City  if 
some  period  of  ser^rice  were  fixed  for  giving  a 
right  to  claim  a  pension? — I  think  so,  and  I 
think  the  men  would  be  satisfied  with  a  lower 
rate  of  pension  if  they  had  a  right  to  claim  it, 
than  what  they  receive  now  when  they  are  medi- 
cally discharged.  Further,  when  a  man  has  done 
his  work  well,  and  is  discharged  upon  medical 
certificate^  I  think  his  rate  of  superannuation 
should  be  higher  than  that  of  the  man  who  claims 
his  pension  and  goes  away  when  he  is  in  sound 
health. 

4622.  You  would  make  a  distinction  between 
a  man  who,  having  arrived  at  his  term  of  service, 
claimed  his  pension,  and  a  man  who  had  not 
served  a  fixed  length  of  time,  but  was  incapaci- 
tated?— Quite  so;  one  would  be  able  to  take 
other  service,  and  the  other  would  not. 

4623.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  rates  of 
pension  which  at  present  apply  to  your  force 
should  apply  to  the  fixed  period? — No ;  our  men, 

0.94. 


Chairman — continued, 
as  a  rule,  when  discharged  upon  medical  certifi- 
cate, get  the  maximum  that  they  are  eligible  for. 
That  has  been  the  custom  in  the  City  police 
since  its  establishment,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  ratepayers,  or  the  Corporation,  would 
like  to  increase  that  amount,  or  be  at  higher 
charges  for  pensions  than  are  given  now.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  also  be  desirable  that  if  any 
scale  were  established  upon  which  men  should  be 
pensioned,  it  should  be  a  graduated  scale.  I 
think  the  present  Metropolitan  scale  is  a  very 

food  one.  I  find  that  upon  15  years'  service 
eing  completed  15-50ths  may  be  given,  and 
an  increase  of  one-fiftieth  for  every  successive 
year  up  to  30  years'  service.  A  man  would  then 
know  exactly  what  he  could  claim,  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  or  onus  thrown  upon  the 
Commissioner  in  deciding  whether  he  should 
allow  the  maximum.  A  man  under  the  present 
system,  having  completed  20  years,  is  eligible 
on  discharge  to  receive  two-thirds  of  his  pay, 
and  another  man,  who  may  have  served  ten 
years  longer,  only  gets  the  same  rate.  ITiere 
was  an  instance  in  which  a  man  was  discharged 
after  having  served  upwards  of  19  years.  If  he 
had  been  able  to  serve  about  six  months  longer 
he  would  have  been  eligible  for  two-thirds  of 
his  pay,  but  he  only  got  half,  and  another  man, 
who  had  just  served  15  years,  got  the  same.  I 
think  that  is  objectionable. 

4624.  You  would  suggest  a  fixed  scale,  some- 
thing like  the  scale  which  is  at  present  adopted 
in  the  Metropolitan  police,  giving  men  the  right 
to  claim  a  pension  ? — I  would  give  the  men  a 
right  to  claim  a  pension,  and  if  they  were  dis- 
charged medically,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
^ood  scale  to  adopt,  only  increasing  the  propor- 
tions. For  instance,  supposing  a  man  to  be 
allowed  to  claim  so  many  fiftieths  after  so  many 
years'  service  as  a  matter  of  right,  if  he  were 
discharged  medically,  I  would  then  grant  him 

Serhaps  so  many  fortieths  instead  of  so  many 
ftieths.  Supposing "  a  man's  pay  were  50  /.  a 
jrear,  he  would  get  1  /.  for  each  fiftieth  ;  whereas, 
if  he  were  granted  fortieths,  he  would  get  25  s. 
instead  of  the  1 1.,  and  I  think  the  men  would 
be  satisfied  with  some  arrangement  of  that  kind. 

4625.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you 
would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Committee  ? — There 
is  another  point  which  affects  myself,  and  many 
of  the  chief  constables  of  counties.  I  am  not 
upon  the  same  footing,  nor  are  they,  with  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  who 
are  under  the  Civil  Service  Superannuation 
Act.  They  are  allowed  by  the  Treasury,  ob- 
taining their  appointments  as  they  do  somewhat 
late  in  life,  to  add  so  many  years  of  service  when 
their  pensions  come  to  be  calculated.  The  chief 
constables  of  counties  and  I  are  almost  all  in  the 
same  position.  Entering  in  middle  age,  it  is  im- 
possible to  serve  as  a  rule  long  enough  to  be 
eligible  for  more  than  a  small  pension.  I  think 
it  would  not  be  unreasonable  that  they  should  be 
all  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  for  ex- 
ample, are,  and  those  in  other  departments  of  the 
public  service  where  men  are  especially  appointed 
irrespective  of  age. 

4626.  That  is  to  say,  that  a  ten  years'  addi- 
tional service  should  be  allowed  to  be  counted  ? 
— Yes,  and  that  they  should  be  put  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  men  would  be  if  there  were 
any  right  to  claim  a  pension. 

BB3  4627.  Would 
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Chairman — continued. 

4627.  Would  you  charge  the  pensions  upon  the 
superannuation  fund? — les,  I  uiink  so. 

4628.  You  are  aware  that  the  chief  constables' 
pensions  are  charged  upon  the  police  rate? — That 
IB  so,  because  they  ao  not  contribute  to  the 
superannuation  fund ;  but  the  scale  of  their  pen> 
sions,  when  they  are  paid  from  the  rates,  is  pre- 
cisely  similar  to  those  of  the  men,  and  the  terms 
of  service,  are  identical  also. 

4629.  Do  I  understand  you  to  suggest  that 
the  chief  constables  in  counties,  and  other  heads 
of  forces,  should  contribute  to  the  superannuation 
fund,  whatever  it  was,  and  take  their  pensions 
out  of  it  ? — No,  my  suggestion  simply  went  to 
this :  that  not  coming  in  as  young  men,  they 
should  be  eligible  for  pension  on  better  terms 
in  the  manner  I  have  indicated. 

4630.  But  should  they  be  eligible  for  pensions 
charged  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  ? — That  is 
they  should  be  allowed  to  count  the  additional 
years  for  pension,  having  been  specially  appointed, 
as  they  all  are.  I  may  mention  that,  until  last 
year,  when  our  private  Act  was  passed,  I  was 
really  the  only  police  oflScer  in  the  United  King- 
dom for  whom  there  was  no  provsion  at  ail 
nude  in  respect  of  pension.  The  City-  Police 
Act  had  never  been  amended,  and  last  year 
provision  was  made  to  superannuate  me  and  the 
clerks  in  my  o£5ce ;  but  the  period  of  service 
was  not  shortened  at  all. 

Mr.  Seourfitld. 

4631.  You  mentioned  that  you  had  a  hospital; 
is  that  hospital  exclusively  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  City  police  ? — Yes. 

4632.  Out  of  what  fund  was  that  hospital  built  ? 
— It  was  built  out  of  the  cash  of  the  City,  as  the 
police  stations  were  ;  we  have  no  power  to  pur- 
chase sites  or  buildings.  The  way  in  which 
Aey  are  built  is  this :  uie  Corporation  purchases 
the  ground,  and  the  police  fund  pays  a  certain 
per-centage  for  the  money,  in  the  shape  of  rent 
lor  the  building ;  we  have  built  five  police  sta- 
tions, as  well  as  the  police  hospital,  since  I  have 
been  Commissioner  of  the  City  police,  and  the 
money  is  found  in  that  way ;  the  Corporation 
purchase  the  site,  or  take  it  upon  a  long  lease, 
and  the  rent  of  the  building  when  erected  is  paid 
out  of  the  police  fund. 

4633.  Do  you  know  what  the  hospital  cost  ? — 
It  was  erected  in  connection  with  a  large  station 
at  the  same  time,  and  I  cannot  tell  exactly  what 
it  cost ;  I  think  the  two  together  cost  about 
17,000/. 

4634.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  are  under 
tiie  impression  that  the  amount  they  contribute 
to  the  superannuation  fund  is  sufficient  to  secure 
to  them  tiieir  retiring  pensions  ? — The  men  do 
not  contribute  anytiiin^  in  our  force ;  it  is  added  to 
their  pay,  whatever  their  pay  may  be,  and  to  every 
increase  of  pay  the  corporation  adds  2^  per  cent, 
to  that. 

Mr.  Torr. 

4635.  What  number  of  men  have  you  in  your 
force  ? — Seven  hundred  and  eighty  is  the  estab- 
lishment. 

4636.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  you 
would  have  no  age  limit  at  all ;  that  yuu  would 
grant  pensions  entirely  upon  the  years  of  service? 
— If  you  give  a  man  a  right  to  claim  a  pension, 
I  think  it  should  be  irrespective  of  age  altogether; 
of  course,  there  would  oe  an  inducement  to  a 
young  man  to  serve  on,  as  he  would  be  entitled 
to  an  additional  pension  for  every  year  he  served. 


Mr.  Torr — continued. 

4637.  You  stated  that  the  average  pension 
you  are  now  paying  is  about  45/.  5s.  per  man? 
— Yes. 

4638.  You  stated  also,  that  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners would  be  still  larger  in  a  few  years  ? — ^I  do 
not  think  the  number  would  be  larger,  but  the 
charge  upon  the  fund  would  be  larger,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  men  of  higher  rank,  and  elderly 
men,  who  will  be  discharged  in  a  few  years. 

4639.  You  have  not  yet  said  what  you  thought 
the  average  pension  of  a  man  would  be  altered 
to  ? — I  think  it  would  be  about  2  /.  or  3  /.  a  man 
higher. 

4640.  That  would  make  it  up  to  about  521.  » 
man  ? — About  that. 

4641.  When  was  your  fund  at  its  maximum? 
—In  1861. 

4642.  What  was  it  then  ?— It  was  within  9  L 
of  30,000/. 

4643.  The  fund  has  gradually  decreased  from 
that  day,  has  it  not  ? — 'R  has  gradually  decreased 
from  that  timr. 

4644.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  the  nain- 
ber  of  pensioners  you  had  upon  your  fund  in 
1861  ? — I  do  not  know  that  exactiy ;  there  were 
not  many  then,  because,  as  I  said,  no  man  was 

Eensioned  or  could  be  pensioned  until  the  force 
ad  been  in  existence  15  years,  and  as  the  super- 
annuation fund  only  began  in  1840,  it  reached 
its  maximum  in  1861  because  the  charges  upon 
it  were  so  small. 

4645.  A  good  many  of  the  men  who  were  your 
early  pensioners  would  be  men  who  were  in  the 
force  before  the  fund  was  founded? — Yes,  a 
number  of  men  at  the  time  the  force  was  estab- 
lished were  taken  into  tiie  police,  having  been  in 
the  former  force,  which  was  called  the  "Old 
City  Watch,''  which  was  established,  not  under 
any  Act  of  Parliament  at  all,  before  the  Police 
Act  came  into  operation.  Those  men  were  the 
first  to  be  superannuated. 

4646.  They  would  have  been  superannuated 
at  an  earlier  age  than  the  others  ? — They  were 
obliged  to  serve  their  15  years  before  they  were 
eligible ;  they  were  re-enlisted,  so  to  speak. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

4647.  I  understand  your  view  with  regard  to 
retiring  allowances  to  be  thb :  that  you  draw  a 
distinction  between  superannuated  men,  that  is 
to  say,  men  discharged  upon  medical  certificates, 
and  men  whom  you  would  call  pensioners,  who 
take  their  discharge  by  reason  of  length  o\'  ser- 
vice, having  the  right  to  chum  their  retirement 
after  a  certain  number  of  years'  service  ? — I  do. 
I  think  a  man  who  claims  bis  pension  as  a  right 
after  a  length  of  service  should  hardly  be  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  as  a  man  who  breaks 
down  in  his  work. 

4648.  Still  you  would  recognise  the  desirabi- 
lity of  a  man  having  a  claim  to  his  pension  after 
a  certain  number  of  years'  service  ? — I  would. 

4649.  A  man  being  superannuated  upon  a 
medical  certificate  would  get  his  retirement  as  he 
gets  it  now  ? — Quite  so. 

4650.  Seeing  tiiat  you  now  get  nothing  from  the 
pay  of  the  men,  how  is  your  fund  raised  ? — ^It  is 
raised  from  these  sources :  fines  in  cases  where 
the  police  are  informers,  and  stoppages  for  sick- 
ness and  misconduct,  just  as  other  funds  are,  with 
the  only  difference  that  instead  of  2^  per  cent, 
being  deducted  from  the  men's  pay,  it  is  con- 
tributed from  another  source. 

4651.  Yoo 
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Lieutenant  Colonel   Douglas  William  Labalmondiebe,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

4651.  You  are  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Police  for  the  Metropolitan  Force  ? — I  am  Assist- 
ant Commissioner. 

4652.  As  such  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  superannuation  history  of  that  force  ? — 
lam. 

4653.  The  fund  was  established,  was  it  not, 
under  the  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  47  ?— It  was. 

4654.  That  was  in  the  year  1839  ?— Yes.  I 
think  I  can  give  the  history  of  the  fund  to  the 
Committee,  if  it  is  desired.  It  was  established 
in  September  1839,  under  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  47 ; 
previous  to  that  date  no  superannuation  fund  ex- 
isted.    Tlie  22nd  section  provides  that  there  shall 

.  be  deducted  from  the  pay  of  every  constable  in 
the  metropolitan  police  force,  a  sum  not  greater 
than  21.  10  s.  per  cent.,  which  sum,  and  the 
moneys  arising  from  sick  stoppages,  fines  imposed 
upon  constables,  and  any  portion  of  the  fines  im- 
posed by  magistrates  upoQ  drunken  persons,  or 
for  assaults  upon  police,  directed  to  be  paid  to 
the  receiver  for  the  benefit  of  this  fund,  and  all 
moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  old  police  clothing, 
are  to  be  invested  and  form  the  Police  Super- 
annuation Fund. 

4655.  Under  that  22nd  section  is  the  mode  of 
deducting  pay  different  from  that  adopted  in  the 
City? — It  18  a  real  deduction  from  the  pay  at  the 
rate  of  2|  per  cent,  for  the  superior  officers,  and 

2  per  cent,  for  the  inferior  officers. 

4656.  Two  per  cent,  is  deducted  from  the 
lower  ranks? — -xes,  from  the  sergeants  and  con- 
stables. In  September  1839,  the  Secretary  of 
State  authorised  the  following  deductions  to  be 
made  from  the  pay  of  each  officer  in  their  respec- 
tive ranks :  superintendents  1  *.  8  rf.  per  week, 
inspectors  10  d.,  sergeants  5  d.,  and  constables 
4  d.  By  the  23rd  section  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  authorised  to  grant  pensions  to  constables  who 
have  served  with  diligence  and  fidelity,  and  are 
certified  to  be  unfit  for  further  service,  according 
to  the  following  scale :  for  15  and  less  than  20 
years'  service  an  annual  sum  not  exceeding  half- 
pay  ;  for  20  years  or  upwards  an  annual  sum  not 
exceeding  two-thirds  oi  the  pay ;  for  injuries  re- 
ceived by  any  constable  in  the  execution  of  his  duty, 
an,aUowance  not  exceeding  the  whole  of  his  pay. 
Although  the  fund  was  not  established  until 
1839,  the  former  service  of  constables  who  joined 
since  1829  was  allowed  to  reckon  towards  pen- 
sions, although  the  deductions  from  their  pay  did 
not  commence  until  September  1839.  In  March 
1845  the  Secretary  of  State  decided  that  in  future 
a  deduction  of  21.  10  «.  per  cent,  should  be  made 
from  the  superior  officers  of  the  force  receiving 
an  annual  salary,  namely,  the  inspecting  super- 
intendents and  inspectors  receiving  salaries  be- 
yond the  ordinary  pay ;  while  from  the  subordi- 
nate grades  the  stoppages  where  to  approach  as 
near  as  possible  2  per  cent.,  and  to  be  as  follows : 
inspectors,  4  s.  per  month ;  detective  sergeants, 

3  s.  6  d,;  sergeants,  2  <. ;  first-class  constables, 
Is.Sd.;  second-class  constables,  ls.6d.;  and  third- 
class  constables,  1  «.  4  d.  In  July  1845  the 
Secretary  of  State  made  a  regulation  that  the 
highest  rate  of  pension  should  be  paid  only  to 
those  men  who  were  entitled  from  good  conduct, 
and  a  less  amount  to  those  men  against  whom 
there  had  been  several  reports. 

0.94. 


Chairman — continued. 

4657.  Those  were  called  first  and  second  class 
pensions,  I  believe '( — Yes  ;  and  that  provision 
exists  still.  On  the  13th  of  October  1849  the 
Secretary  of  State  directed  that  the  pension  after 
20  years'  service,  namely,  two-thirds  of  the  pay, 
should  be  subject  to  the  following  regulation : 
that  the  increase  above  the  pension  for  15  years' 
service  should  be  divided  into  five  equal  parts, 
one  of  which  is  added  to  the  pension  for  15  years' 
service,  if  the  constable  resigns  after  completing 
20  years'  service,  and  another  fifth  part  for  each 
successive  year's  service ;  so  that  the  pension  of 
two-thirds  of  the  pay  is  not  allowed  until  24  years' 
service  are  completed.  On  the  17  th  of  Septem- 
ber 1862  the  Secretary  of  State  authorisea  the 
following  scale  of  pensions,  as  shown  in  the  Police 
Orders  of  that  date  ;  (that  was  upon  Dr.  Farr's 
recommendation. ) 

4658.  That  was  upon  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1862,  was  it  not? — It  was.  Dr.  Farr 
recommended  that  the  pensions  should  be  limited 
to  five  years,  and  subject  to  renewal  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioners,  and  that 
they  should  be  reduced  from  thirtieths  upon 
which  they  were  calculated  upon  the  old  scale,  to 
fiftieths.     In  1873  the  present  scale  was  adopted. 

4659.  The  same  deductions  were  continued 
throughout,  I  believe? — The  same  deductions 
were  continued. 

4660.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
the  present  scale  is  ? — The  police  orders  autho- 
rising the  revised  scale,  state  as  follows :  *'  After 
15  years'  service  completed,  pensions  may  be 
granted  of  15-50li)8  of  the  pay,  and  for  each 
year  of  service  completed  up  to  20  years,  an 
additional  fiftieth  of  the  pay.  From  20  to  25  years 
completed,  two-fiftieths  for  each  year,  and  from 
25  years,  one-fiftieth  for  each  year  to  28  years 
completed,  when  the  pension  will  be  two-thirds 
of  the  pay,  being  the  limit  fixed  by  Act  of 
Parliament." 

4661.  And  the  limitation  of  the  duration  of  the 
pensions  is  done  away  with,  is  it  not  ? — The  limit 
in  regard  to  temporary  pensions  is  done  away 
with ;  all  such  pensions  are  to  be  for  life.  Then 
was  authorised  also  a  scale  of  pensions  for  injuries 
received  under  15  years'  service. 

4662.  Are  those  in  the  form  of  gratuities  or  of 
pensions  ? — They  are  in  the  form  of  pensions. 

4663.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  the  parti- 
culars of  that  scale  ? — For  accidental  injuries,  not 
incurred  through  carelessness,  partially  incapaci- 
tating, during  five  years'  service  and  under, 
10-50ths  of  salary ;  10  years'  service  and  under, 
12-50ths ;  15  years  and  under,  15-50ths.  For 
accidental  injuries  wholly  incapacitating,  during 
10  years'  service  and  under,  15-50ths  of  salary  ; 
during  15  years'  service  and  under,  20-50ths 
of  salary.  For  injuries  received  in  the  execution 
of  duty  partially  incapacitating  during  10  years' 
service  and  under,  20-50ths  of  salary ;  15  years' 
service  and  under,  25  -50th8  of  salary.  Injuries 
received  in  the  execution  of  duty  wholly  incapaci- 
tating, to  be  specially  considered,  but  pension  in 
no  case  to  exceed  full  pay.  In  all  cases  the 
pensions  to  be  subject  to  revision,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  such  period  of  time  as  may  be  named  in 
the  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Secretary  of 
State." 

B  B  4  4664.  That 
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Chairman — continued. 

4664.  That  seems  to  retain  a  revision  of  the 
pensions? — Yes;  but  it  is  not  generally  acted 
upon,  excepting  in  cases  where  the  chief  surgeon 
thinks  that  within  a  certain  limited  period  a  man 
may  be  able  to  resume  his  duty. 

4665.  In  granting  a  pension  that  condition  is 
made,  if  the  surgeon  certifies  that  he  thinks  it 
ought  to  be  revised  ? — The  surgeon  places  upon 
his  certificate  "  to  be  examined  again  at  the 
expiration  of  12  months,"  or  a  note  to  that  effect ; 
but  those  cases  are  the  exception. 

4666.  Then  there  are  the  gratuities  ;  upon 
what  scale  are  they  granted  ? — The  Police  Orders 
say :  "  Gratuities  of  one  month's  pay  for  each 
year  of  service  will  be  granted  as  heretofore 
after  five  years'  service  and  less  than  15  " ;  that 
provision  has  always  existed.  "  No  pension  or  gra- 
tuity to  be  granted  to  any  police  officer,  except 
on  the  certificate  of  the  chief  surgeon  that  he  i? 
incapacitated  by  infirmity,  accompanied  by  the 
certificate  of  the  Commissioners  that  he  has 
served  with  zeal  and  fidelity." 

4667.  That  is  the  scale  at  present  in  efiect  in 
the  force  ? — It  is. 

466?.  Are  you  aware  of  the  feelings  of  the 
force  with  regard  to  that  scale  ? — I  think  they 
are  fairly  satisfied  witb  it;  but  the  general  feeling 
of  the  force  is,  that  there  oueht  to  be  a  limit  of 
service  after  which  a  man  might  be  entitled  to 
claim  his  pension. 

4669.  That  is,  that  the  men  feel  also  that  the 
uncertainty  which  at  present  exists  should  be 
changed  into  a  fixed  period  at  which  a  pension 
might  be  claimed  ? — That  is  so. 

4670.  Can  you  state  from  your  knowledge 
what  the  feeling  of  the  force  is  with  regard  to  the 
time  at  which  that  fixed  period  should  begin  ? — I 
have  heard  them  fix  either  21  years  or  25  years. 

4671.  From  your  own  view  do  you  consider 
such  a  change  would  be  for  the  advantage  or 
otherwise  of  the  force  ? — I  think  if  the  time  were 
fixed  at  25  years  it  would  be  for  the  advantage 
of  the  force. 

4672.  Do  you  think  if  the  time  was  fixed  at 
25  years  when  a  man  could  claim  a  pension  as  a 
right,  it  would  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  force  ? 
—Yes. 

4673.  What  condition  would  you  attach  to  that 
claim  for  pension  ? — I  think  if  a  man  claimed  his 
discbarge  at  the  end  of  25  years,  without  being 
incapacitated  for  further  service,  be  should  be 
subject  to  a  deduction  of  five  years'  service,  that 
is  to  say,  he  should  be  pensioned  as  if  he  had 
served  20  years. 

4674.  That  he  should  be  pensioned  upon  the 
scale  attaching  to  20  years'  service  ? — Yes. 

4675.  That  would  be  20-50ths  ?— Yes. 

4676.  And  that,  you  would  suggest,  there 
should  be  a  right  upon  the  part  of  the  men  to 
demand  ? — Quite  so. 

4677.  Would  you  leave  the  other  scale  of 
pensions  in  existence  ? — I  would. 

4678.  As  they  stand  at  present? — Yes,  as  they 
stand  at  present;  I  thiuK  that  is  a  very  fair 
scale. 

4679.  The  only  addition  you  would  make  would 
be  giving  a  man  the  option  of  claiming  after  that 
period  of  service,  a  fixed  pension  at  that  rate  ? — 
That  is  so. 

4680.  Do  .you  think  that  would  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  force  ? — I  think  it  would  induce 
men  to  remain  until  they  had  served  their  25 


Chairman — continued. 

years,  when  they  might  claim  their  pension,  and 
still  retire  as  a  matter  of  right. 

4681.  You  think  you  would  keep  men  longer 
in  the  force  under  such  an  arrangement  ? — I  think 
so;,  at  present  there  are,  I  may  say,  not  above 
120  men  serving  out  of  our  10,000  who  have 
more  than  25  years'  service. 

4682.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  condi- 
tion of  your  superannuation  fund  ? — It  is  a  myth ; 
it  does  not  exist ;  in  fact,  it  is  really  absurd  to 
separate  the  accounts  any  longer. 

4683.  At  present  the  stoppages  for  sickness 
and  misconduct,  the  earnings  of  the  police,  the 
fines  imposed  by  magistrates  upon  drunken  per- 
sons, and  in  fact  all  contributions  carried  to  the 
fund,  amounted  in  1873  to  33,753  /.  ?— The  credit 
for  the  last  year  amounted  to  32,000/.,  and  the 
balance  of  82,000/.  was  made  up  by  transfers 
from  the  police  fund. 

4684.  Last  year  the  drain  for  pensions  amounted 
to  above  80,000/.  over  the  receipts  for  the  year? 
— That  is  so. 

4685.  There  has  been,  I  presume,  a  steady 
diminution  of  the  capital  until  it  has  arrived  at 
that  condition  ? — I  think  the  fund  was  exhausted 
in  1856, 

4686.  That  is  the  time  mentioned  in  Dr.  Farr's 
report,  in  which  he  gives  the  whole  history  of 
the  fund,  showing  the  way  in  which  it  had  risen 
gradually  up  to  its  maximum,  and  then  as  the 
pensions  came  upon  it,  it  began  to  diminish  until 
at  last  the  capital  was  exhausted  ? — That  was  so ; 
that  was  what  led  to  Dr.  Farr's  being  en;:  aged. 

4687.  At  present  the  superannuation  fund  of 
the  metropolitan  police  is  a  direct  charge  upon 
the  police  fund  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
If  the  receipts,  instead  of  being  carried  to  the 
credit  of  the  superannuation  fund,  Ivere  carried 
to  the  credit  of  the  police  fund,  it  would  be  ex- 
actly the  same  thing. 

4688.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  advantage  in 
continuing  the  deductions  from  tlie  men's  pay  ? — 
I  should  not  be  disposed  to  discontinue  the  de- 
duction until  a  necessity  arose  for  an  increase  of 
pay  to  the  force. 

4689.  In  fact,  it  is  a  question  of  pay  ? — It  is 
at  present ;  you  give  it  with  one  hand  and  take 
it  away  with  the  other. 

4690.  The  simpler  form  would  be  to  give  it  in 
the  form  of  a  charge  upon  the  rates  ? — Quite  so ; 
I  should  not  be  disposed  to  part  with  the  deduc- 
tions from  pay  at  present,  but  when  t^e  time 
came  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  wages  o£ 
the  police,  I  should  part  with  it  then. 

4691.  The  power  of  chatting  the  deficiency 
upon  the  rates  was  given  by  a  subsequent  Act, 
was  it  not?— By  20  &  21  Vict  c.  64,  s  15. 

4692.  You  have  power  also  to  grant  gratuities 
to  the  widows  of  constables  killed  in  the  service, 
have  you  not?— Yes,  by  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  124, 
s.  6,  pensions  are  authorised  to  be  granted  to  the 
widows  of  constables  killed  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty,  and  compassionate  allowances  to  the 
children  of  such  constables. 

4693.  Therefore,  in  the  metropolitan  police 
force,  there  is  no  cause  for  that  complaint,  which 
it  has  been  stated  exists  in  other  forces,  that  the 
children  were  left  out  in  cases  where  there  were 
no  widows? — No  ;  the  rate  authorised  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  is,  to  superintendents'  widows 
30  /.,  to  inspectors'  widows  25  /.,  and  to  a  police  con- 
stable's widow  )5  /.;  to  the  cl]uldren  of  a  superin- 
tendent 5  /.,  to  the  children  of  an  inspector  5  L. 
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and  to  tiie  children  of'  a  police  constable  21.  10 1, 
per  annum,  until  they  reach  the  age  of  15. 

4694.  Does  there  exist  in  the  metropolitan 
police  force  anj  means  of  meeting  the  case 
which  has  been  placed  before  the  Committee, 
where  a  constable  beinv  pensioned  on  inca- 
pacity from  ill-health,  ana  dying  within  a  few 
months  of  his  being  so  pensioned,  tiie  allow- 
ance ceases.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  such  pension  should  be  made  to  his 
widow,  if  alive,  or,  in  the  event  of  there  being  no 
widow,  to  some  of  his  children  ? — In  the  metro- 
politan police  they  are  paid  their  pensions  in 
advance. 

4695.  Does  that  mean  that  they  are  in  receipt 
of  pension  for  one  year  in  advance  ? — No,  they 
are  paid  in  advance  quarterly,  so  that  at  what- 
ever period  of  the  quarter  a  constable  dies  he 
has  already  received  his  pension  for  that  quarter. 

4696.  And  you  do  not  suggest  any  alteration 
with  regard  to  that? — I  have  known  exceptional 
instances  in  which  a  man's  pension  has  appeared 
in  the  orders,  and  he  has  died  before  receiving  it, 
in  whioh  case  the  pension  has  been  retracted  and 
the  man  has  been  buried  at  the  expense  of  the 
police  fund,  and  the  contribution  which  is  made 
voluntarily  by  the  metropolitan  police  (it  is  not  a 
matter  with  which  the  commissioners  interfere  at 
all,  but  there  is  such  a  contribution)  has  been 
given  to  his  widow. 

4697.  Is  l^at  a  similar  fund  to  that  to  which  a 
good  many  forces  contribute  throughout  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

4698.  Have  the  metropolitan  police  force  a 
fund  of  their  own  of  that  sort? — Yes,  in  the 
lower  ranks  it  is  universal ;  in  the  higher  ranks  it 
is  optional. 

4699.  Is  there  anything  that  you  would  wish 
to  state  to  the  Committee  with  regard  to  men 
carrying  their  service  on  promotion  or  change  of 
service  ? — No,  excepting  that  I  think  that  if  a 
man  (it  rarely  happens  to  as,  but  it  may  happen 
from  us)  be  promoted  from  our  force  into  a  county 
or  borough  force,  for  the  general  good  of  the 
service  he  should  carry  his  service  with  him. 

4700.  You  would  let  him  carry  his  full  service 
with  him  ? — I  think  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do 
so. 

4701.  You  ihink  that  it  being  a  matter  of 
arrangement  between  the  force  he  leaves  and  the 
force  that  wishes  to  get  his  services,  the  man 
should  not  be  deprived  of  the.  years  of  service  he 
has  given  to  the  public  in  the  first  force? — I  think 
so ;  it  would  not  affect  us  except  in  the  case  of  a 
man  goin^  from  us. 

4702.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  regard  to  that 

Juestion  which  you  wonld  like  to  submit  to  the 
Committee  ? — Except  that  it  may  be  urged  upon 
the  Committee  that  the  men  feel  a  certain  amount 
of  uncertainty  with  regard  to  their  pensions,  and 
they  fear  the  loss  of  them  from  being  dismissed 
for  misconduct,  and  I  think  that  it  is  a  very  exagge- 
rated feeling.  No  person  has  a  greater  interest  in 
retaining  a  man  in  the  service,  if'  he  is  any  good, 
than  the  Commissioner  of  Police.  I  think 
the  disposition  is  always  to  be  lenient  with  the 
men  who  are  approaching  their  term  of  pension 
rather  than  to  throw  them  ont  upon  the  world  if 
they  misconduct  themselves. 

4703.  Seeing  that  the  ]punishment  takes  place 
at  once  for  an  offence,  either  by  lowering  the 
rank  of  the  man,  or  by  fine,  the  men  consider  that 
it  should  not  be  brought  up  again  afterwards  ? — 

0.94. 
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But  what  I  mean  is,  that  the  men  feel  a  certun     Labalmon- 
anxiety  as  the  tiine  approaches  at  which  they        eBert. 
may  claim  a  pension  lest  they  lose  it,  which  rather         — 
disposes  them,  after  they  have  arrived  at  15  years'       '  *  /" °® 
service,    which    is  the    time    when    a    pension         ^^75- 
may    be    granted,    to  get  away  upon    it  and 
not  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting  that  pension  by 
future  misconduct ;  a  man  may  be  convicted  by 
a  magistrate,  which  entails  dismissal  with  us,  but 
I  think  there  are  no  cases  whatever  in  which  a 
policeman  has  been  convicted  by  a  magistrate, 
say,  for  an  assault,  in  which   the  Secretary  of 
State  is  not  applied  to  if  there  are  any  grounds 
from  the  man's  previous  good  conduct,  or  length 
of  service,  for  permission  to  retain  him  in  the  ser- 
vice ;  a  man  would  not  suffer  that  injury  except 
for  the  strongest  reasons. 

4704.  You  would  not  suggest  any  alteration  , 
therefore  of  the  present  system  with  regard  to 
that  ? — I  would  not. 

4705.  With  regard  to  the  scale  of  pay  being 
according  to  a  man's  rank,  would  yon  consider  he 
should  have  served  a  particular  time  in  the  rank 
in  which  he  is  before  he  could  claim  a  pension 
on  that  particular  rank  ? — The  practice  now  pur- 
sued is  a  very  good  one,  that  is  to  say,  calculating 
his  pay  upon  the  three  years  preceding  his  being 
pensioned. 

4706.  That  he  must  have  served  three  years  in 
any  rank  before  he  can  take  the  pay  calculated 
upon  that  rank?— No,  it  must  be  calculated  upon 
ihe  last  three  years ;  supposing  a  man  is  pro- 
moted from  inspector  to  be  superintendent,  and 
is  pensioned  one  year  after  his  advancement,  his 
pension  would  be  calculated  upon  his  last  three 
years'  pav. 

4707.  l)o  you  think  that  is  a  better  system 
than  taking  the  average ;  that  is  to  say,  suppos- 
ing a  man  has  been  20  years  in  the  service,  and 
has  just  been  promoted  for  one  year  in  a  higher 
rank,  pensioning  him  upon  the  average  of  those 
20  years  ? — I  think  that  is  the  fairest  way  which 
I  am  suggesting. 

4708.  There  has  been  a  suggestion  also  made 
that  a  man  might  be  permitted  to  claim  a  pension 
upon  the  pay  of  a  particular  rank,  but  that  he 
must  have  served  a  certain  time  before  he  could 
claim  it,olherwise,  if  he  had  been  only  one  year 
in  the  rank  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  retirement, 
he  should  be  pensioned  upon  the  rank  that  he  had 
come  up  from  ;  what  would  be  your  view  of  that 
suggestion  ? — I  think  it  would  be  fairer  that  he 
should  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  rise  for  that 
one  year. 

Mr.  ScourJUld. 

4709.  What  is  the  number  of  your  metropoli- 
tan force  ?— The  number  is  about  10,000;  that 
includes  the  dockyards  that  we  have  under  our 
charge  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

4710.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  the  police  that  the  amount  of 
the  superannuation  fund  is  sufficient  to  secure 
to  them  these  pensions  ?'^No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
They  are  too  intelligent  for  that. 

Mr.  Qrantham. 

4711.  With  regard  to  the  fear  the  men  have 
of  being  dismissed,  I  presume,  unless  the  Com- 
missioner applies  to  have  them  reinstated  in  the 
force,  they  would  be  dismissed  the  service  upon 
their  c<Miviction? — The  Commissioner  must  apply 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  invariable  prac- 
tice is,  instead  <^  dismissing  a  man  upon  his  con-' 
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Mr.  Grantham — continued. 

.  Tiotion*  if  the  Contmiesioner  tbinlcB  there  are  any 
groundi  for  going  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  he 
suspends  the  man,  and  makes  the  application. 

4712.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
Commiseioner  dismisses  the  man,  and  then  makes 
the  applicaticm  ? — The  suspension  means  suspen- 
sion from  duty,  and  it  is  pending  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  his  retention  that 
the  man  is  so  suspended, 

4713.  And  after  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
ccmsented  to  the  man  being  so  reinstated,  does 
he  then  become  entitled  to  the  pay  which  he  did 
not  receive  while  awaiting  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  ? — No,  ne  does  not  He  gene- 
rally, although  not  invariably,  I  think,  loses  the 
whole  of  that  pay.  It  would  be  according  to  the 
nature    of  the    conviction;    the    Commissioner 

^  would  decide  how  much  of  that  pay  he  should 
forfeit. 

4714.  With  regard  to  the  funeral  fimd  that 
you  were  speaking  of,  I  did  not  gather  from  you 
whether  your  force  joined  the  county  forces  in 
that  contribution,  or  whether  they  have  a  fund 
entirely  confined  to  thwnselves  ? — It  is  entirely 
confined  to  themselves,  it  is  not  a  funeral  fund ; 
the  funeral  is  paid  for  by  the  police  fund,  but  any 
contribution  u>e  comrades  may  make  goes  to  the 
widow  or  children. 

4715.  I  understood  you  to  say  thai;  the  higher 
mnks  do  not  contribude  ? — They  are  not  obbged 
to  contribute. 

47 16.  A  man  may  contribute,  but  if  he  does 
not  he  does  not  set  anything  ? — That  is  so. 

4717.  What  is  the  principle  of  the  contribu- 
tion ? — They  give  a  stated  sum. 

Mr.  Cartwright. 

4718.  What  i9  the  pay  of  a  man  when  he  first 
enters  the  metropolitan  force  ?  —  Twenty-four 
shillings. 

Mr.  Torr. 

4719.  What  number  of  pensioners  have  you? 
— Two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ten,  I  think 

it  IS. 

4720.  Is  that  the  maximum  number  that  you 
have  had  ? — I  cannot  state  positively  that  it  is, 
but  I  should  think  so ;  and  I  should  think  the 
niunber  would  always  go  on  increasing,  because 
there  is  never  any  year  in  which  we  are  not 
obliged  to  increase  the  number  of  our  force.  The 
average  pension  is  about  39/.;  in  the  City  I 
think  It  is  49/. 

4721.  Do  you  know  what  rate  is  levied  for 
your  police  ? — The  parishes  pay  4^  d.  in  the 
pound. 

4722.  Do  you  know  what  the  amount  produced 
by  the  4J  rf.  rate  is?— £.416,408/. ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  penny  would  produce  about  93,000  L 

4723.  Do  you  know  when  your  superannua- 
tion reached  its  maximum,  and  what  amount  it 
reached  ? — No ;  that  was  before  I  joined,  I  think ; 


Mr.  Torr — continued. 

I  think  that  Dr.  Farr  g^ves  ibe  whole  history  of 
it  in  his  reporti 

Colonel  Dyott. 

4724.  You  stated  that  you  thought  it  would 
work  well  if  men,  on  promotion,  being  removed 
from  one  force  to  anotner  were  allowed  to  carry 
their  whole  service  with  thera ;  do  you  tiiink  \}a6 
force  to  which  a  man  goes  would  be  satisfied 
with  that  arrangement? — I  do  not  think  tbej 
should  be  burdened  with  the  whole  of  it ;  there 
should  be  a  pro  raid  contribution  firom  the  otber 
force  to  which  the  man  had  paid  a  certain  amount 
of  contribution.  When  I  was  first,  appointed  to 
the  metropolitan  police,  I  was  appointed  as  what 
was  callea  inspecting  superintendent,  and  paid, 
like  other  policemen,  my  own  2^  per  cent. ;  and 
on  being  appointed  as  Assistant  Commissioner,  I 
rapreseuted  it  to  the  then  Home  Secretary,  aiid 
my  service  was  allowed  to  count,  and  my  contri- 
butions were  transferred  to  tiie  Treasury. 

4725.  Then  you  did  not  leave  the  money 
behind  you  in  the  funds  of  the  force  which  y<Ni 
left  ? — No,  the  contribution  went  with  me. 

4726.  Then  no  injury  ensued  to  the  fund  of  tiie 
force  that  you  went  to  ? — No;  because  when  my 
time  comes  to  be  superannuated  I  shall  be  paid 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

4727.  You  recommend  that  the  number  of 
years  service  should  be  transferred  with  the  man; 
would  you  recommend  that  the  payment  he  has 
made  to  the  force  from  which  he  goes  should  also 
be  transferred  with  him  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Grantham, 
4728.  Should  the  money  only  which  he 


has 


contributed  be  transferred,  apart  from  the  odier 
receipts  to  which  they  have  become  entitled 
through  him  ? — I  think  that  is  a  matter  for  an 
actuary,  because  the  former  fijrce  has  had  all  ihe 
youth  of  the  man. 

Chairtnan. 

4729.  I  believe  you  have  prepared  a  return, 
which  you  would  wish  to  lay  before  the  Committee? 
— With  reference  to  my  reply  to  Question  4702, 
stating  that  I  thought  there  were  no  good  ground 
for  the  alleged  apprehension  of  the  men  that  they 
might  forfeit  their  claim  to  pensions  by  di^nissai 
for  misconduct,  after  having  served  the  qualify- 
ing time,  I  have  here  a  return^  showing  the 
number  of  constables  who  have  been  dismissed 
for  misconduct  since  1862  ;  it  gives  the  respective 
numbers  dismissed  under  five  years'  service,  fronb 
five  to  10  years,  from  10  to  15  years,  and  from 
15  years'  service  upwards;  and  it  shows  that  the 
proportion  of  men  who  had  been  entitled  to  pen- 
sions and  were  dismissed  during  those  13  years, 
was  only  59,  one  in  2,000  of  me  strength,  the 
average  strength  for  those  years  having  been 
8j,538.  (  The  same  wot  handed  in,  vide  Appendis.) 


Supt.lfo</. 


Superintendent  James  Mott,. called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

4730.  You  are  a  Superintendent  of  the  Metro- 
politan PoKce  Force  ? — I  am. 

4731.  As  such,  you  are  able  to  speak  to  the 
feelings  ofthe  force  with  regard  to  this  superannua- 
tion question  ? — I  have  consulted  with  the  whole 
of  the  superintendents  upon  this  matter. 


Chairman — centuraed; 

4732.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  the 
feeling  is  with  regard  to  the  present  scale  of 
pensions  in  the  metropolitan  police  force  ? — ^I  can. 
I  have  also  received  letters  from  some  of  them 
which  I  should  like  to  read. 

4733.  Will  you  first  tell  the  Committee  what 

the 
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the  feeKng  of  the  force  ia  with  regard  to  this 
question? — I  have  put  in  writing  nwiat  mj  own 
feeling  is,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  feeling  of  my 
comrades  in  general ;  all  ranks  to  he  entitled  to 
half  pay  at  16  years'  service,  if  unfit  for  fVnrther 
service. 

4734.  That  would  be  on  niedical  certificate, 
would  it  not  ?— Yes.  After  15  years  the  amount 
of  pension  to  increase  yearly  up  to  21  years  and 
then  to  be  two-thirds  of  the  pay.  AH  ranks 
serving  after  21  years  to  be  entitled  to  an  increase 
of  pension  yearly  up  to  35  years'  service,  and 
then  to  retire  upon  full  pay,  supposing  they  were 
80  disposed ;  and  at  21  years^  service  a  police 
ofiicer  to  claim  his  pension  as  a  right. 

4735.  That  is  when  you  fix  the  scale  at  two- 
thirds  ? — Yes ;  it  was  two-thirds  at  20  years'  ser- 
vice, until  a  revision  was-made  some  years  ago. 
I  further  suggest  that  it  should  be  secured  to  him 
for  life  unless  he  be  convicted  of  felony  after  being 
pensioned.    •  * 

4736.  There  are  certain  conditions  attaching  to 
pensions  upon  the  present  system,  of  which  a  con- 
viction for  an  indictable  offence  is  one? — It  is. 

4737.  There  are  o^her  conditions  attached; 
would  you  suggest  that  those  should  be  con- 
tinued, or  wouw  you  limit  it  to  conviction  for  an 
indictable  offence? — I  have  suggested  felony; 
bat  I  believe  that  the  men  would  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  a  continuance  of  pensions  upon  the 
conditions  on  which  they  are  now  granted. 

4738.  There  are  conditions  with  regard  to 
association  with  thieves  and  other  matters?— 
They  are  stated  upon  the  printed  form  of  applica- 
tion. Then  I  say,  after  21  years'  service,  a 
police  offioer  being  dismissed  or  required  to  resign 
for  any  misconduct  Rgainst  police  regulations, 
ought  not  to  forfeit  his  pension. 

4739.  After  21  years'  service,  when  he  is 
«ntitled  to  daim  a  pension  as  a  right,  under 
your  suggestion,  if  he  continues  up  to  25  years  or 
any  part  of  the  time,  you  say  he  should  not  be 
discharged  without  a  pension  ? — Yes,  unless  he 
has  been  guilty  of  some  oflfence  against  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  pensions  are  now  granted. 

4740.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  after 
21  years,  when  a  man  might  have  been  entitled 
to  take  two-thirds,  if  the  rule  was  laid  down  as 
you  suggest,  it  should  not  be  competent  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  pension  calculated  upon  the  21 
years,  or  should  that  fiaan  calculate  his  pension  up 
to  the  tame  of  his  retirement? — It  should  be  cal- 
eoiated  upon  the  whole  pension  which  he  would 
then  be  ^ititled  to  if  he  retired. 

4741.  Do  you  see,  as  an  officer  having  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  responsibility  in  the  force,  no 
objection  in  the  way  of  discipline,  arising  from 
ajich  a  regulation  as  that? — ^I  do  not,  but  I  have 
another  su^eslaon  in  my  paper.  I  say,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  police  service,  all  ranks  should  be 
pensioned  at  21  yesurs;  then  allow  them  to  serve 
oa  &o  .long  aa  conduct  and  health  are  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Commissioner.  A  man  leaving  from 
any  canse,  after  l>«ing  pensioned  as  above,  short 
of  conviction  for  fefeny,  or  a  breach  of  ihe 
conditions  on  which  tiiey  are  now  granted, 
■hould  not  lose  his  pension,  that  is  to  say,  that 
seeored  to  him  at  21  years,  and  that  which  he 
may  be  entitled  to  by  service  after  21  y^are.  I 
may  ipention.  that  as  regards  the  numbCT  of  pen- 
noners  that  we  have  upon  the  list,  wMeh  is  very 
large  now,  men  are  pensioned  no  doubt  long 
berore  Aey  are  worn  out.     They  have  to  be  oer- 
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tifled  to  be  worn  out  and  unfit  for  further  settrice,  i ,  j„ne 
but  there  is  a  constant  fear  in  the  minds  of  the  i^Ts. 
men  in  the  service  that  something  may  happen. 
I  can  say  it  is  my  own  case,  and  \  should  say  it 
is  the  case  of  the  whole  of  the  superintendents. 
If  we  had  something  secured  to  us  we  should 
work  on  and  on,  and  you  would  have  the  number 
of  pensioners  considerably  diminished ;  the  men 
would  like  the  pension  to  count  with  their  pay, 
so  that  if  I  were  pensioned  but  still  in  the  force, 
I  should  get  nothing  by  the  pay  except  securing 
the  pension,  and  having  the,  diflference  made  up  if 
it  were  one  common  fund,  so  as  to  make  my  pen- 
sion come  up  to  my  pay. 

4742.  I  can  understand  your  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  right  to  claim  a  pension  at  21  years' 
service,  because  a  man  might  have  retired  at  the 
21  years  and  taken  that  pension ;  therefore  it 
may  be  held  to  be  unjust  to  deprive  him  of  what 
he  might,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  have 
taken  when  he  was  still  a  man  with  good  con- 
duct in  the  service ;  but  I  fail  to  see  how  dis- 
cipline could  be  maintained  in  the  force  if  you 
said  a  man  should  claim  a  pension  for  the  years 
of  service  after  21,  rising  to  full  pay  at  35  years' 
service,  even  if  he  should  thereafter  commit  some 
grievous  error,  rendering  his  dismissal  absolutely 
necessary  ? — I  do  not  think  you  would  find  a  man 
who  had  been  from  20  to  30  years  in  the  service, 
at  all  likely  to  commence  to  set  discipline  at 
defiance. 

4743.  I  quite  see  that  the  question  of  miscon- 
duct would  hardly  arise,  therefore  I  do  not  see 
the  use  of  the  protection  ? — There  is  always  an 
uncertainty ;  tnere  may  be  no  ground  for  the 
uncertainty,  but  at  the  same  time  we  know  our 
Commissioners  for  to-day,  but  we  do  not  know 
our  Commissioners  for  to-morrow,  and  we  have 
great  anxiety  and  desire  to  have  our  pensions 
secured.  If  that  had  been  done,  I  know  that 
there  are  many  men  upon  the  pension  list  now 
who  would  have  been  in  the  police  force  still. 

4744.  But,  as  I  understand,  the  pension  list 
is  made  up  of  men  who  are  there  on  medical 
certificate  ? — That  is  a  fact,  but  they  very  soon 
recover. 

4745.  Do  you  say  that  those  medical  certifi- 
cates do  not,  to  your  knowledge,  represent  the 
condition  of  the  men  ? — It  is  a  curious  thing  that 
men  before  leaving  are  frequently  very  ill ;  you 
meet  them  a  few  months  afterwards,  and  you 
find  them  perfectly  restored  to  health  and  en- 
gaged in  employments  in  which  their  hours  of 
duty  are  more  than  they  were  in  the  police  ;  in 
fact  they  work  harder  after  they  leave  the 
police  than  they  did  when  they  were  in  it ;  they 
are  eagerly  sought  after  by  persons  in  London 
and  other  places,  and  perform  work  quite  as 
laborious,  but  not  involving  the  same  mental 
anxiety. 

4746.  You  think  that  there  are  men  upon  the 
list  of  pensioners  who  might,  •  if  they  had  so 
chosen,  nave  been  now  efficient  members  of  the 
force  ?  —I  believe  there  are,  but  I  believe  the 
mental  anxiety  contributes  more  than  any  other 
cause  to  send  men  out  of  the  service. 

4747.  You  think  that  the  mental  strain  is  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  induce  the  illness  which  sends 
men  out  of  the  service  ? — I  do. 

4748.  And  that  when  that  is  taken  away  the 
man  recovers  ? — Yes ;  inspectors  at  stations  are 
often  called  upon  to  decide  cases  at  once  which  take 
learned  gentlemen  many  days  to  decide,  and  that 
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—;: —        wears  them  very  much ;  the  responsibility  is  very 
'»/"""      considerable. 

'"vs.  4749    Tj,g  anxiety,  you  think,  would  be  re- 

lieved by  what  you  suggest  ? — I  think  it  would. 

4750.  Could  you  state  whether  the  feelings 
that  you  have  expressed  are  shared  by  other 
members  of  the  force  ? — I  can. 

4751.  Can  you  give  any  information  from  any 
letters  that  you  have  received? — I  have  received 
a  letter  from  Superintendent  Brannan,  of  the 
L  Division,  and  others. 

4752.  You  know  these  to  be  letters  from  the 
men  themselves  ? — I'do ;  I  wrote  them  to  ask  if 
they  had  any  suggestion  to  make, 

4753.  Will  you  read  the  letter  you  refer  to? 
— "  I  beg  to  suggest  that  a  fixed  term  of  years, 
say  15  for  half-pay,  and  21  for  the  maximum  two- 
thirds,  at  which  time  a  man  should  be  able  by 
right  to  claim  his  pension,  without  the  formality 
ofgoing  sick  and  being  returned  unfit  by  surgeon. 
The  pressnt  system  is  very  unsatisfactory,  there 
being  an  uncertainty,  and  the  pensions,  as  now 
granted,  being  more  of  a  compassionate  allow- 
ance than  a  pension  for  which  men  have  been 
paying  years  to  attain.     If  the  men  were  to  join 
under  more  definite  conditions,  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  pension  after  serving  a 
fixed  term  of  years,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
service,  as  they  would  remain  longer  in  it,  and 
there  would  not  be  so  many  changes.     If,  on  the 
attainment  of  a  fixed  number  of  years,  men  chose 
to  continue  in  the  service,  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
with  an  understanding  that  their  pension  would 
be  safe  under  any  circumstances ;  and  it  should 
not  be  withheld  unless  the  recipient  be  convicted 
of   an  indictable  crime.      Under    the    present 
system,  no  one  feels  safe  (let  his  service  be  what 
it  may)  that  he  will  ever  receive  a  pension  until 
he  is  actually  out  of  the  service,  and  then  it 
hangs  by  a  thread  as  it  were."    I  have  also  a 
letter  from  Superintendent  Draper,  of  the   D 
Division :  "  In  answer  to  your  note  of  7th  in- 
stant, relative  to  police  superannuation,  I  have  to 
state  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  change  in  the 
system  desired  is  that  some  limitastotbe  time  when 
a  pension  could  be  claimed  should  be  named.     It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  fear  of  losing  every- 
thing by  way  of  superannuation  induces  men  to 
use  all  means  in  their  power  to  get  out  of  the 
service,  and  thus  secure  themselves  ag^nst  the 
chances  (and  they  are  many)  of  being  sent  away 
in  their  old  age,  and  when  they  are  fit  for  little 
else,  without  remuneration  for  their  services,  and 
for  the  money  they  have  subscribed  to  the  funds. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  were  something  secured  to 
the  men  after  a  certiun  number  of  years  in  the 
service,  in  the  event  of  their  being  complained  of 
and  called  upon  to  retire,  the  surgeons  would 
have  less  difficulty  in  deciding  who  was  or  was 
not  fit  for  the  service  as  all  would  stay  as  long  as 
they  could."     The  uext  is  a  memorandum  from 
Superintendent  ,Ecclc8,  of  the  X  Division,  and 
he  makes  the  following  suggestions :  "  A  man  to 
become  entitled  to  pension  of  half-pay  on  com- 
pletion of  15  years'  service,  and  to  increase  by 
l-60th  of  pay  each  year  up  to  21  years'  service, 
during  which  years,  pennons  only  to  be  granted 
upon  the  certificate  of  chief    surgeon,  of  in- 
capacity.   At  2 1  years'  service  completed,  men  to 
be  entitled  to  a  pension  on  submitting  their  notice 
of  resignation,  without  certificate  of  chief  sur- 
geon, but  should  any  man  wish  to  remain  in  the 
service  after  that  time,  he  should  make  an  appli- 
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cation  to  that  effect,  and  should  the  Commissioner 
(upon  the  recommendation  of  tiie  man's  superior 
officers)  approve  of  it,  he  should  receive  an  in- 
creased pension  of  l-60th  of  pay  per  year  up  to 
25  years,  and  then  2-60ths  of  pay  per  year  as  long 
as  he  renuins  in  the  service ;  but  in  no  case  is  tl^ 
pennon  to  exceed  full  pay.  After  21  years' 
service  completed,  it  should  not  be  in  the  power 
of  anyone  to  deprive  a  man  remaining  in  the 
service  of  his  pension,  unless  upon  conviction  of 
felony ;  but  the  Commissioner  may,  after  such 
service,  at  any  time  call  upon  a  man  to  resign  on 
a  21  years'  pension  for  serious  misconduct.  If, 
at  any  time,  a  man  who  has  been  allowed  to  re- 
main after  completing  21  years'  service,  should, 
in  tjte  opinion  of  the  Commissioner,  become  in- 
capacitated mentally,  or  otherwise,  from  tlie  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  he  may  be  called  on  to 
resi^  (on  the  certificate  of  chief  surgeon),  re- 
ceivrag  the  increased  amount  of  pension  that  his 
service  entitles  him  to.'' 

4754.  I  understand  that  superintendent  to 
differ  slightiy  from  you,  inasmuch  as  he  says,  that 
upon  dismissal  afterwards,  the  pension  should  be 
upon  the  21  years  which  he  would  previoaaly 
have  had  a  right  to  claim  ? — Yes.  Then  this  is 
Superintendent  Eccles's  letter  which  accompanied 
that  memorandum :  "  In  reply  to  yours  un  the 
question  of  superannuation,  I  have  consulted  my 
inspectors  and  senior  members  of  the  divisitHi, 
and  enclose  you  the  result  of  the  consultation. 
The  great  point  sought  to  be  attuned  is  iiat  a 
man  should  oe  entitlt^  to  claim  his  penaicn  at 
any  time  after  a  given  number  of  years  without 
depending  on  the  certificate  of  the  chief  Barge<Hi; 
but  at  the  same  time,  that  an  experienced  nuin 
may  be  allowed  to  remun  in  me  service,  if 
willing  and  capable,  with  the  result  of  receiving 
an  increased  pension  for  every  year  he  remaios, 
without  the  present  dread  that  if  he  do  so  some- 
thing may  occur  to  deprive  him  of  both  situation 
and  pension,  as  under  the  present  scheme  nothing 
save  a  conviction  for  felony  can  prevent  a  man 
getting  a  21  years'  pension  after  he  has  served 
that  time ;  but  it  empowers  the  Commissioners 
to  deprive  him  of  his  increased  pension  for  aaj 
serious  case  of  misconduct  By  the  scale  sug- 
gested a  man  becomes  entitied  to  half-pay  at  15 
years,  two-thirds  at  21  years,  full  pay  at  35 
years.  Should  this  be  carried  it  will  induce  a 
better  class  of  men  to  join  the  service,  and  will 
also  have  the  advantage  of  retaining  our  best  and 
most  experienced  men,  which  you  and  I  know 
now  leave  the  service  as  soon  as  they  become 
entitied  to  their  pension,  through  dread  of  ktauig 
it  if  they  remain."  The  next  is  a  letter  from 
Superintendent  Green,  of  the  N  Division;  he 
says :  "  I  think  one  and  tiie  principal  tlung 
requisite  in  our  pension  r^ulations,  is  that,  a 
man  should  be  able  to  claim  his  pension  at  a 
certain  time  (say  21  years),  and  that  not  at  a 
reduced  scale.  It  would  (t^ter  all)  be  only-  an 
act  of  grace,  to  allow  police  to  claim  a  pension  at 
the  end  of  21  years ;  for  I  question  whether  the 
services  of  those  pensioned  average  that  length  of 
time,  as  I  find  in  my  annual  report  for  1873  I 
sud :    *  The  average  len^h  of^  service   of  the 

Solice  who  have  been  pensioned  from  this  divisMm 
uring  iJie  past  nine  years,  is  20  years  seven 
weeks  each  man.'  With  the  exception  of  the 
A  Division,  I  should  think  that  this  would  be 
about  the  average  of  the  whole  service.  What 
frightens  many  men  away,  t.  e.,  after  some  length 
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of  service,  is  the  fear  that  they  should  be  reported, 
or  complained  of,  for  some  offence,  omission,  or 
oversight,  whereby  they  might  be  either  redaoed, 
dismissed,  or  called  upon  to  resign  ;  this  feeling 
is,  and  always  has  been,  very  strong  amongst  all 
ranks,  and  particularly  amongst  the  inspectors, 
who  are  contmnally  called  upon  to  decide  impor- 
tant matters,  frequently  where  the  law  is  doubt- 
ful, &c.  I  have  nothing  else  to  add ;  all  details 
are  so  well  known  to  you,  and  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  the  metropolitan  police  are  well  repre- 
sented by  Messrs.  Mott,  Gernon  and  Worels." 
He  is  referring  to  the  three  superintendents,  my- 
self being  one,  whom  Colonel  Labalmondiere 
spoke  to  upon  the  subject. 

4755.  Are  those  all  the  letters  that  you  have 
had  upon  the  subject  ? — No,  I  have  others. 

4756.  Are  they  to  the  same  eflFect? — Yes, 
they  vary  a  little  in  details,  but  they  are  all  to 
the  same  effect  in  principle,  namely,  uie  security 
of  the  pensions. 

4757.  Do  they  generally  adopt  the  figure  you 
have  given  the  Committee,  or  do  they  adopt  the 
figure  in  ihe  last  letter  you  have  read,  of  21 
years  ? — Some  of  them  say  a  period  between 
21  and  24  years. 

4758.  For  the  first  period  when  they  should  be 
entitled  to  claim  ? — That  is  so. 

4759.  So  that  the  scale  that  you  have  Ruggested 
from  15  to  21  years  does  not  meet  with  universal 
favour? — The  15  years  would  be  for  half-pay; 
but  with  regard  to  claiming  at  21  years,  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion ;  they  do  not  like  to  ask 
too  mnch. 

4760.  I  understood  the  last  letter  to  suggest 
that  21  years  should  be  the  first  period  at  which 
a  direct  right  to  claim  a  pension  should  arise  ? — 
That  is  so. 

4761.  You  also  suggest  that  21  years  should 
be  the  first  period  at  which  the  claim  should 
arise  ?— I  think  so. 

4762.  And  that  that  period  should  entitle  a  man 
to  receive  a  pension  ? — Yes. 

4763.  Do  you  tiiink  ihe  men  contributing  to 
the  fund,  as  they  do,  a  certain  rate  of  pay,  feel 
a^rieved  on  that  account,  that  they  have  not  a 
certain  right  to  a  pension  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
say  that  because  Tpay  I  have  a  right;  because 
we  all  know  that  the  amount  we  pay  is  nothing 
equal  to  the  superannuation. 

4764.  They  do  not  look  upon  what  they  con- 
tribute as  justifying  an  absolute  claim  to  a  pen- 
sion ? — No,  they  do  not ;  but  they  do  think  that 
whatever  is  given  should  not  be  given  as  a  com- 
passionate allowance,  as  it  is  now. 

4765.  But  that  having  given  the  State  good 
service,  they  should  be  able  to  say,  "  We  are  en- 
titled to  a  pension  "? — Quite  so. 

4766.  Do  the  men  change  very  much  in  the 
metropolitan  force? — Yes,  they  are  constantly 
changmg. 

4767.  Do  the  changes  arise  principally  among 
the  men  who  have  recently  come  into  the  force. 


Chairman — cantinued. 
or  do  they  arise  in  different  years  of  service  ? — I 
can  hardly  speak  to  that ;  all  the  men  who  enter 
the  force  are  posted  by  me  to  their  divisions,  so 
that  I  can  only  tell  you  the  number  weekly  that 
I  have  to  post. 

4768.  You  cannot  speak  to  the  length  of  ser- 
vice at  which  men  leave  the  force  ? — No,  I  can- 
not ;  but  I  believe  a  very  large  number  of  them 
do  not  stay  long. 

4769.  xou  believe  that  that  is  the  general 
history  of  the  force,  that  they  are  men  of  short 
service  ? — Yes. 

4770.  That  when  a  man  has  once  got  over  the 
fint  enlistment,  he  generally  stays?— He  is  hardly 
fit  for  anything  else. 

4771.  And  you  say  the  uncertainty  has  an- 
other effect  upon  the  men ;  namely,  that  it  in- 
duces them  to  endeavour  to  leave  upon  a  sick 
certificate,  at  the  very  earliest  period  that  they 
can  ? — Yes ;  I  think  the  number  upon  the  list 
will  show  that. 

4772.  Atone  time,  I  think  it  was  in  1845  or 
1849,  there  was  a  system  adopted  by  which  short 
service  pensions,  on  a  medical  certificate,  were 
granted  for  a  period  of  years,  and  then  revised  ? 
—The  men  were  pensioned,  subject  to  re-exami- 
nation. 

4773.  That  has  been  done  away  with,  I  be- 
lieve ? — It  has. 

4774.  Was  not  that  a  practical  way  of  meet- 
ing the  difficulty  which  you  have  suggested, 
which  is,  that  men  leave  the  force  when  they 
might  continue  in  it? — I  think  the  men  would 
have  fallen  into  exactly  the  same  state  if  they 
had  come  back  and  resumed  their  duties. 

4775.  What  the  Committee  a.re  to  understand 
is  that  the  anxiety  which  yen  say  affects  them, 
would  return  as  soon  as  they  came  back ;  that  it 
has  a  real  effect  upon  them  ? — I  think  so. 

4776.  And  that  it  is  not,  what  has  been  often 

talked  about,  under  the  name  of  malingering  ? 

There  may  be  some  malingerers  found  amongst 
them,  but  I  think  they  are  mostly  really  ill  when 
they  leave  us. 

4777.  That  anxiety  which  you  have  referred  to, 
arising  from  uncertainty  as  to  their  prospects,  and 
the  nature  of  their  work  ? — I  do  not  think  the 
publiccan  understand  the  anxiety  of  poUce  officers. 
As  a  constable,  a  man's  responsibilities  are  consi- 
derable ;  as  inspector,  when  he  has  to  take  the 
charges  at  the  stations,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety ;  and  as  superintendent,  although  he  does 
not  have  the  same  particular  anxiety,  having 
several  stations  to  control,  yet  he  has  an  immense 
amount  of  anxiety  and  responsibility. 

4778.  Are  there  any  other  points  which  you 
would  suggest  to  the  Committee  upon  this  mat- 
ter?— I  think  I  have  stated  them  all.  I  only 
wish  to  say  that  I  have  been  nearly  for  27  years 
in  the  service,  so  that  I  have  no  interest  in  pro- 
posing 21  years  or  25  years  as  the  period  at 
which  a  man  should  be  able  to  claim  a  pension. 


Snpt.  Mott. 

11  June 
1875. 


Inspector  Geobge  Tubneb,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

4779.  I  THINK  you  are  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Force  ?— I  am. 

4780.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the 
previous  witnesses ;  can  you  also  speak  for  the 

0.94. 
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ranks  of  the  force,  with  regard  to  the  saper- 
annuation  question  ? — I  have  consulted  with  all 
those  that  I  could  speak  to,  and  I  find  that  it  is 
the  desire  of  all  that  at  15  years'  service  they 
c  C  3  should 


Iiupector 
Turtur. 
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Turner.  ghouJ,!  be  entitled  to  one-half  of  their  p«y ;  that 
11  June  ^^  pension  should  inorease  aiuually  until  24 
1  g- ,  years'  service,  when  it  should  reach  the  maximum 
of  two-thirds  of  their  pay ;  that  at  21  years' 
service  they,  whether  ill  or  well,  should  be  en- 
titled to  claim  the  pension  due  at  21  years' 
service,  but  that  if  they  desired  to  stay  on  kuiger, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so,  to  earn  the  full 
pension,  which  is  two-thirds  of  their  pay.  The 
men  also  desire  that  the  pension  attachmg  to  that 
21  years'  service  should  be  secured  to  them, 
should  they  stay  on,  and  not  be  taken  away 
except  for  some  offence  for  which  a  pension  may 
be  taken  away.  The  anxiety  of  the  inspeotots, 
I  know,  when  they  have  completed  a  number  of 
years,  is  very  great,  for  fear  that  through  some 
error  of  judgment,  some  false  witness,  some 
enemy,  some  prisoner  with  wh<Hn  they  may 
have  to  deal,  some  case  may  be  trumped  up 
against  them,  or  tiiat  they  may  err  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  duty,  and  lose  their  pension.  A 
brother  inspector  of  mine,  who  is  now  pensioned, 
was  80  anxious  that  I  believe  it  made  him  unfit 
for  service ;  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  was  the 
anxiety  only  that  upset  him. 

4781.  At  what  period  was  he  pennoned? — 
After  20  years'  service. 

4781.  That  was  upon  medical  certificate,  was 
it  not? — It  was. 

4783.  He  got  2O-50th  according  to  the  pre- 
sent scale,  did  he  not  ? — No,  it  was  upon  the  dd 
scale  of  pensions  ? — I  have  known  him  so  anxious 
that  he  has  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  come  round  to  the  station  for  fear  he  had 
emitted  something ;  and  I  was  rather  glad  when 
he  left,  for  he  was  considered  inefficient  through 
over-anxiety.  The  work  of  the  station  where  I 
am,  and  where  he  was,  is  very  heavy ;  from  the 
time  we  commence  to  the  time  we  leave  it  is 
one  drive ;  the  pressure  is  so  much  that  we  can 
«carcely  get  through  the  work  in  the  time,  and 
sometimes  we  are  there  after  hours  to  complete 
what  we  have  begun.  That  affects  the  mind  and 
strains  the  mental  powers. 

4784.  You  think  that  it  is  unfair  that  a  man 
who  is  placed  in  that  position  of  anxiety  should 
run  the  risk  of  losing  his  pension  after  he  has 
completed  that  certain  term  of  service  ? — Tes. 

4785.  Do  you  think  that  the  anxiety  is  in- 
creased by  that  uncertain^  ? — I  do. 

4786.  Do  you  believe  it  the  imcertainty  were 
removed,  and  a  scale  such  as  you  have  suggested 
were  adopted,  giving  a  claim  after  a  fixed  period, 
that  the  men  would  be  more  fitted  to  carry  out 
their  duties? — A  great  number  would  be  able 
to  stay  on  and  continue  their  service,  and  be  fit 
to  do  so. 

4787.  I  understand  you  to  suggest  that  having 
a  right  to  claim  after  21  years'  service,  should  a 
man  continue  in  the  force,  and  be  snbi-equently 
dismissed  for  any  minor  offence,  not  being  an 
indictable  offenoe,  he  should  be  then  enabled  to 
retain  that  21  years'  pension  ? — That  is  what  is 
desired  by  the  members  of  the  force. 

4788.  You  do  not  say  that  he  should  claim 
any  pension  for  the  years  after  21  that  he  had 
served  if  he  was  discharged  for  misconduct? — 

4789.  But  onl^  that  he  should  take  his  pen- 
sion which  he  might  have  taken  at  21  years  ? — 
Quite  so ;  nniees  that  was  secured,  nearly  all  the 
men  would  leave  when  they  became  entitled  to 
a  pension  at  21  years'  service. 


Ckmirmum — continued. 

4790.  Tbey  would  no»  mn  the  risk  of  lumi^; 
»  chaq^e  trumped  up  against  them  ? — No,  tiiey 
would  not.  I  have  known  a  man  sent  to  prisoa 
and  discharged  from  it  afterwards  upon  inquiry 
being  made,  it  being  found  that  the  charge  was  a 
false  one. 

4791.  Would  you  suggest  any  chiuge  in  die 
existing  pension  scale  for  periods  before  that,  15 
years  being  reckoned  as  15-50thB? — I  would 
suggest  thf^  the  minimum  should  he  half-pay  at 
15  years'  service. 

4792.  That  half-pay  at  15  years'  sennee  being 
granted  only  upon  medical  certificate  ? — Quite  so. 

4793.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  medical 
history  of  the  force,  do  you  think  there  is  any 
number  of  men  who  obtaiaed  t^ir  sick  certifi- 
cate without  being  really  incapacitated  ? — I  hare 
suspected  a  few. 

4794.  Who  are  at  present  able  to  go  and  woark 
in  other  directions  whilst  receiving  a  pension  ? — 
I  find,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not  do  veary  laborious 
work. 

4795.  You  mean  that  the  men,  if  brought 
back  into  the  force,  vrould  still  be  ineffioieat  for 
the  purposes  of  police  duty? — I  am  of  that 
opinion  ;  if  a  thief  ran  into  his  arms,  he  could 
hold  him,  but  he  could  not  catch  one. 

4796.  You  think  that  he  is  no  l<Miger  an  active 
officer? — Yes,  I  do. 

4797.  You  think  that  the  men  who  are  poi- 
sioned  upon  medical  certificate  are,  as  a  rul^ 
really  unfit  any  longer  for  police  service  ? — As 
a  rule,  except  one  (m*  two  that  I  have  suspected, 
who  have  seemed  to  recover  and  look  very  wdl ; 
but  if  they  commenced  police  duty  again  it  is 
most  likely  they  would  fad  under  it ;  n^ht  duty 
has  such  an  e^ect  upon  some  men.  One  man 
tells  me  that  he  loses  two  stone  weight  every 
month  he  is  upon  night  duty. 

4798.  You  do  not  see  those  pensioners  em- 
ployed upon  active  work  when  they  have  left  llie 
force,  do  you  ? — They  are  generally  employed  as 
gate-keepers  or  watchmen;  they  are  not  em- 
ployed in  hard  work. 

4799.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  foel  that  the 
contribution  they  make  to  the  fund  gives  them  a 
right  to  that  pension  ? — No,  they  do  not  think 
much  of  that. 

4800.  Then  all  you  would  represent  to  the 
Committee  is,  that  the  feeling  amoi^t  thoae  of 
the  force  that  you  know  is  in  fovour  of  the  scale 
you  have  laid  down,  fixing  a  certain  period  at 
which  the  pension  shtaild  be  claimed  as  a  right? — 
Yes,  after  21  years'  service. 

4801.  And  that  that  pension  dwuld  be  a  pen- 
sion amounting  to  two-thirds  of  the  pay  ? — Not 
at  21 ;  it  should  be  half-pay  at  15  years'  service, 
rising  yearly  to  two-thirds  of  the  pay  at  24  yearrf 
service. 

4802.  What  rise  dionld  there  be  between  thoee 
periods? — Prom  15  to  24  would  be  nine  yean; 
you  might  divide  the  difference  by  nine. 

4803.  In  the  meantime  yoa  would  suggest  that 
a  man  should  have  a  claim  to  retire  upon  21 
years'  service  at  the  lower  rate? — At  the  rate 
upon  which  he  would  be  entitled  to  retire  upon 
medical  certificate  in  that  year. 

4804.  Have  the  men  thought  that  the  pension 
should  be  calculated  upon  the  rank  a  man  held  at 
the  moment  of  his  retirement,  or  that  it  should 
be  calculated  at  the  last  three  years  of  his  pay  ? 
— That  it  should  be  calculated  upon  the  last  three 
years  of  his  pay. 

4805.  That 
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CAathnon— oontinued. 

4805.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  he  had  la  the  last 
few  months  been  promoted  to  the  lank  of  io- 
Bpeotor,  toad  then  churned  his  retiring  pennon, 
having  served  31  years,  the  number  of  months  he 
had  served  in  the  rank  of  inspector  should  be 
counted  in  with  the  two  previous  years  in  the 
rank  below  ? — Quite  so. 


Chairman — continued. 

4806.  And  that  tiie  pension  should  be  paid 
upon  that  rato'/ — Yes;  not  the  full  inspector's 
pesaion,  but  with  that  included. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

4807.  Do  you  know  if  the  force  is  much  below 
the  establishment? — I  do  not  know  that. 


Inspector 
Tttrner. 

II  Jtiae 
»«75. 


Constable  John  Yabnet,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

4808.  You  are  a  Constable  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force,  I  believe  ? — I  am. 

4809.  And,  as  such,  can  you  tell  the  Com- 
mittee the  feeling  of  the  constables  of  the  force 
with  regard  to  this  superannuation  question  ? — 
loan. 

4810.  Have  you  talked  it  over  among  the  men  ? 
— I  have  spoken  to  a  great  many,  and  a  great 
many  have  spoken  to  me. 

4811.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  the 
men  feel,  as  a  body,  upon  the  subject? — The 
feeling  is  very  much  as  Mr.  Superintendent 
Mott  stated ;  I  do  not  think  I  could  add  any- 
thing to  that. 

4812.  Having  heard  what  Mr.  Superintendent 
Mott  ha^  placed  before  the  Committee,  you  think 
those  terms  of  pension  and  the  scale  suggested 
by  him  are  what  the  men  have  talked  over  ? — 
lliey  are. 

4813.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  generally 
feel  that  after  21  years*  service,  if  they  re- 
main on  in  the  force,  they  should  claim  the  full 
pension  up  to  the  time  of  their  quitting  it,  even 
if  they  are  discharged  for  misconduct? — They 
are  not  very  hud  upon  that;  they  wish  to  be 
able  to  claim  their  pension  as  a  right  at  the  end 
of  21  years. 

4814.  The  men  want  a  right  to  claim  a  pex^ 
sion  at  the  end  of  21  ^ears,  and  they  think  if  they 
continue  in  the  service  afterwarcu  that  pension 
should  still  be  assured  them  ? — Quite  so. 

4815.  With  regard  to  the  other  pensions  and 
'gratuities,  axe  the  men  satisfied  with  the  scale 

which  is  at  present  adopted"? — They  are  with  a 
gratuity  at  five  years  and  a  pension  at  Id  years, 
if  they  are  incapacitated  or  suspended  by  medical 
certificate,  and  that  on  21  years'  service  they 
should  have  a  right  to  claim,  and  that  if  they  are 
able  to  stop  after  that  time  the  pension  they 
became  entitled  to  at  21  should  be  secured  to 
them. 

4816.  Do  ^ou  think  that  the  question  of  pen- 
sion enters  into  the  minds  of  constables  when 
they  enter  the  force  ? — Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it. 

4817.  You  think,  in  joining  the  force,  they 
look  forward  to  the  pension  ?— -Yes,  I  know  that: 
I  did. 

4818.  The  uncertainty  then  of  coarse  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  question  ? — It  is. 

4819.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  would  join 
the  force  more  readily  if  they  could  look  forward 
to  a  certain  pension  after  a  certain  term  of  ser- 
vice ? — They  would. 

48:20.  Do  the  men  change  very  rapidly  among 
the  constables  of  yom-  force  ? — Yes,  we  have  a 
great  number  of  changes  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  but  I  think  they  mostly  take  place  before 
five  years'  service. 

4821..  It  is  the  short  service  men  who  changge? 
—It  is. 

0.94. 


Chairman — continued. 

4822.  I  suppose  that  arises  in  a  great  measure 
from  their  finding  the  duties  difierent  from  what 
they  expected  on  joining  the  force  ? — No  doubt. 

4823.  But  after  the  men  have  been  some  time 
in  the  force  they  get  attached  to  it,  and  they  do 
not  like  to  leave  ? — They  do  not ;  of  course  tirey 
have  a  strong  idea  that  they  may  obtain  a  pension 
at  the  end  of  15  years,  but  if  tiey  were  sure  of 
getting  one  at  21  years  they  would  try  and  step 
a  little  longer. 

4824.  xou  think  it  would  be  an  inducement  to 
them  to  remain  in  the  force,  and  so  conduct  them- 
selvfis  that  they  would  become  entitled  to  the  21 
years'  service  pension  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

4825.  Is  there  anything  else  which  you  wish 
to  submit  to  the  Committee,  as  a  point  upon 
which  the  men  feel  strongly  ? — No,  nothing  be- 
yond what  Mr.  Superintendent  Mott  has  stated, 
that  I  know  of. 

4826.  All  their  desire  is,  that  the  present  un- 
certainty should  be  changed  for  a  fixed  period,  Uk 
whdoh  they  could  look  forward  ? — Yes,  that  is  the- 
general  feeling  of  the  men,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Grantk€tm, 

4827.  I  did  not  quite  understand  whether  you 
think  the  men  regard  this  question  of  pension 
before  the;^  join,  or  whether,  after  they  have  been 
in  the  service  and  have  become  constables,  they 
still  think  of  it  ? — After  they  join  they  iiiink 
more  of  it,  but,  ns  a  matter  of  fact,  the  form 
which  the  men  are  supplied  upon  entering  the 
service  states  what  they  will  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive at  the  expiration  of  15  years;  but  there  is- 

'  DO  certainty  about  it ;  if  it  were  more  certain  it 
would  be  an  inducement  to  a  better  class  of  meir 
to  join  than  those  who  join  at  present. 

4828.  The  prospect  of  this  pension  is  actually 
referred  to  at  present  ? — It  is. 

Colonel  t)yott. 

4829.  You  told  the  Committee  that  you  in- 
dorsed, as  a  rule,  the  views  which  they  have 
beard  from  Superintendent  Mott;  and  you  also 
told  us  that  you  yourself  were  iuflueuced  in 
joining  the  force  by  the  prospect  of  pension  ? — I 
was. 

4830.  Superintendent  Mott  told  the  Committee 
that  men  now,  fo^  the  sake  of  getting  their  pen- 
sion, go  through  the  formality  of  being  sick.  You 
look  m  very  good  health  ? — I  am. 

1831.  Do  you  contemplate  at  all  the  question 
of  pension  throu^  the  formality  of  going  sick, 
bf^cause  that  is  Superintendent  Motts  view? — 
No,  I  do  not  contemplate  going  sick. 

4832.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? 
— Twentv-eight  years  and  two  months ;  I  am  50 
on  the  9th  oinext  July. 

C  c  4  4833.  Do 


Constable 
Vamey, 
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4833.  Do  70a  think  that  the  men  of  the  force  they  oould  be  sure  that  thej  would  be  certain  of 

who  have  been  21  years  in  the  service,  if  thej  their  pension. 

felt  sound  and  able  to  do  their  duty,  would  leave         4834.  You  think  that  the  inducement  of  thdr 

it  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would ;  I  think  they  full  pay,  and  a  prospect  of  pension  and  of  risii^ 

would  be  very  well  satisfied  with  their  wages  if  to  a  hijp^er  rank,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  them 

in  the  force  ? — I  think  so. 


Constable  Chables  Waite,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Constable 
Waite. 


Chairman. 

4835.  You  are  a  Constable  of  the  City  Police 
Force,  I  believe  ? — I  am. 

3836.  Your  superannuation  scale  of  pensions 
differs  a  little  from  the  scale  that  is  adopted  in 
the  metropolitan  police  force  ? — It  is  slightly  dif- 
ferent. 

4837.  I  think  at  15  years  and  less  than  20  you 
can  take  a  sum  equal  to  half-pay  ? — Yes,  if  re- 
turned unfit  by  the  doctor  upon  medical  certifi- 
cate. 

4838.  The  other  pension  is  after  15  years'  com- 
pleted service,  when  it  is  15-50th8,  and  for  more 
than  20  years'  service,  when  they  are  entitled  to 
two-thirds? — Yes;  that  is  to  say,  two-thirds  of 
the  scale  of  pay  received  at  the  time  that  the 
man  was  returned  unfit. 

4839.  There  is  also  a  pension  upon  medical 
certificate  ? — Yes ;  that  is  a  pension  upon  medical 
certificate. 

4840.  In  fact,  all  the  pensions  in  the  City  force 
are  upon  medical  certificate  until  you  have 
arrived  at  the  age  of  60  ? — They  are. 

4841.  I  suppose  you  are  able  to  speak  with 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  men  as  to  the  scale ; 
is  there  any  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  regard 
to  the  scale? — There  is  no  dissatisfaction  with 
regard  to  the  scale  that  we  go  away  upon,  but  only 
with  regard  to  the  uncertainty  of  going  away. 

4842.  As  the  Committee  have  heard,  the  men 
feel  that  they  should  not  be  subject  to  this  uncer- 
tainty after  that  period  of  service  ? — That  is  so. 

4843.  Have  your  force  at  all  talked  over  what 
the  period  of  service  should  be  which  shcoild 
entitle  a  man  to  a  pension  ? — Yes ;  the  men  think 
that  20  years  should  be  the  period  at  which  they 
should  clum  a  pension. 

4844.  That  after  20  years'  service  they  should 
be  entitled  to  claim  ? — That  after  20  years'  ser- 
vice they  should  be  entitled  to  claim  a  certain 
amount. 

4845.  What  proportion  should  that  be ;  should 
that  be  according  to  your  present  scale  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

4846.  You  would  continue  the  present  scale, 
but  you  would  simply  say  that  when  20  years 
had  been  completed  the  men  should  be  entitled 
to  take  that  as  a  right  ? — Yes ;  but  that  it  should 
not  interfere  with  the  present  right  of  claiming 
upon  15  years  upon  medical  certificate. 

4847.  But  after  the  completion  of  20  years* 
service,  can  you  suggest  any  scale  for  continuance, 
supposing  a  man  continued  in  the  force  subse- 
quently ? — I  would  say  up  to  25  years. 

4848.  That  up  to  25  years  be  should  be  entitled 
to  a  slight  increase  in  each  year  until  it  reached 
any  given  rate  of  pay  ? — A  slight  increase  ;  that 
we  would  like  to  leave  to  the  police  committee. 

4849.  You  would  leave  that  to  the  police  com- 
mittee ;  but  you  would  suggest  that  it  should  be 
a  scale  of  pay  rising  from  20  years'  service  up 
to  25?— Yes. 


Chairman — continued. 

4850.  Would  25  years' service  be  tlie  maximum  ? 
— That  should  be  the  maximum  time  that  a  man 
should  serve. 

4851.  Suppose  a  man  continued  after  25  years 
in  the  force,  what  then  ?— I  do  not  think  a  man 
should  remain  in  the  force  after  that 

4852.  Would  you  oblige  a  man  to  retire  after 
25  years  service  ? — I  think  he  ought  to  go  after 
that  time,  for  this  simple  reason;  that  f(  man 
having  been  25  years  in  the  force  generally  gets 
to  the  higher  grades,  and  his  remuning  of  coorse 
prevents  the  younger  men  from  getting  on. 

4853.  I  understand  -you  to  say  that  a  man 
should  be  driven  out  of  the  service  when  he  has 
reached  25  years,  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating 
the  promotion  of  the  others? — I  think  you  would 
get  better  men  in  the  service  if  you  adopted  that 
plan. 

48.54.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  both  to 
the  ratepayers  and  to  the  man,  that  when  he  had 
served  25  years,  if  he  was  an  active  constable, 
and  able  to  do  his  duty,  he  should  be  obliged  to 
leave  a  service  which  he  liked  ? — I  do  not  think 
the  man  would  be  much  use  as  a  police  officer  at 
that  time.  " 

4855.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  the  last  wit- 
ness, I  believe  ?— Yes,  1  did. 

4856.  And  you  heard  him  say  that  he  had  been 
28  years  in  the  service  ? — Yes ;  but  I  should  say 
that  he  was  one  of  a  thousand. 

4857.  What  service  have  you  yourself? — A 
little  over  nine  years. 

4858.  Were  you  previously  in  any  force,  or 
did  you  join  the  City  force  for  the  first  time  ? — 
For  the  first  time.  I  was  24  years  of  age  when 
I  joined  the  City  force. 

4859.  In  the  City  you  have  gratuities  for  short 
service  upon  the  same  scale  as  in  the  metropolitan 
police  force,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

4860.  Those  you  would  wish  to  remain? — Yes, 
just  as  now,  in  case  of  accident  or  injury. 

4861.  That  when  a  man  is  disabled  from  acci- 
dent there  should  be  a  gratuity  given  according 
to  the  present  scale  ? — Yes,  under  15  years. 

4862.  But  that  after  15  years  the  pensions 
should  arise  ? — Yes ;  up  to  20  years  a  man  should 
be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  half-pay  if  returned  unfit 
by  the  doctor. 

4863.  And  rising  afterwards  to  25  years  upon 
a  scale  which  should  be  left  to  the  police  com- 
mittee to  decide  ? — Yes,  as  it  is  now.  There  is 
no  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  rate  of  pension  on 
going  away,  but  only  as  to  the  uncertainty  of 
getting  away. 

4864.  When  you  have  arrived  at  those  20 
years*  service,  supposing  you  claim  your  pen- 
sion, you  may  just  have  been  promoted  within 
the  last  few  weeks  tq  be  an  inspector ;  do  you 
think  it  right  that  your  pension  should  be  calcu- 
lated upon  the  rate  of  pay  which,  as  an  inspector, 
you  had  just  reached,  or  should  it  be  calculated 

upon 
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upon  the  pay  of  the  three  last  years  of  service  ? — 
In  the  City  we  slightly  differ  from  other  forces 
in  that  respect.  I  think  if  a  man  attained  the 
rank  of  inspector,  and  were  incapacitated  from 
duty  two  or  three  months  afterwards,  he  would 
retire  upon  the  rank  he  held.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  of  that  sort  in  other  forces. 

486.'>.  But  it  has  been  stated  that  in  calcula- 
ting the  fixed  pension  which  a  man  had  a  right 
to  claim,  it  should  not  be  calculated  upon  the 
rank  he  held  at  the  moment,  unless  he  had  been 
some  time  in  the  rank ;  if  he  had  been  less  than 
three  years  in  that  rank,  that  his  pension  should 
be  calculated  upon  the  average  of  the  pay  of  his 
last  three  years'  service ;  that  would  be  perhaps 
one  or  two  years  as  inspector,  and  one  year  of 
the  rank  below  ? — That  would  be  my  own  opinion 
clearly,  if  I  gave  it.  That  question  has  not  been 
mentioned  with  us,  because  all  men  who  have 
been  superannuated,  have  been  superannuated 
upon  the  scale  of  pay  which  they  received, 
without  any  limit  of  tune. 

4866.  And  you  think  that  would  be  a  proper 
way  of  continuing  it  under  the  present  system  ? — 
I  do. 

4867.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  like 
to  represent  to  the  (jommittee  as  speaking  for  the 
force  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any.other  j)oint. 

4868.  I  think  the  question  of  gratuities  to 
children  does  not  arise  in  the  City ;  that  is  at 
present  given,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

4869.  And  the  other  point,  with  reference  to 
carrying  service,  does  not  arise  in  your  force, 
does  it? — There  have  been  some  cases  where 
men  have  left  us,  and  gone  to  other  forces  upon 
promotion. 

4870.  Doyouthink  that  the  men  feel  aggrieved 
that  the  Act,  as  it  at  present  stands,  only  allows 
them  to  carry  half  their  years  ? — I  think  if  a 
man  goes  from  my  force  to  any  other  force  upon 
promotion,  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  the 
whole  of  his  service  with  him. 

4871.  That  if  a  man  goes  on  promotion,  he 


Chairman — continued. 

should  not  be  deprived  of  the  years  of  service  he 
had  served  in  the  other  force? — Certainly  not ; 
that  often  prevents  a  man  from  taking  an  engage- 
ment  in  any  other  force,  even  if  it  is  better  for  him, 
for  fear  of  losing  his  service. 

4872.  I  do  not  think  I  asked  you  whether  the 
question  of  pension  enters  into  the  feelings  of  the 
men  at  all  upon  joining  the  force  ? — 'fc'es  ;  it 
affects  us  in  this  way :  we  have  three  scales  of 
classes,  25  s,,  28  s.,  and  'Alt.  6  <f. ;  those  classes 
are  limited,  and  if  men  were  allowed  to  retire  up 
to  25  years,  their  going  out  would  cause  younger 
men  to  attain  the  different  classes  sooner  than 
they  do  at  present. 

4873.  You  mean  the  men  do  not  pass  through 
the  ranks  so  rapidly  as  they  should  do,  even  good 
conduct  men  ? — They  do  not  pass  through  the 
ranks  so  rapidly  as  they  would  do  if  the  men 
were  retiring  every  year  upon  pensions;'  it  affects 
them  after  they  have  joined  the  force  12  months. 

4874.  You  think  that  men  look  forward  to  a 
pension  when  they  first  join  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

4875.  And  then  they  begin  to  feel  the  griev- 
ance very  soon  of  the  length  of  time  before  they 
get  the  pension  ? — Yes. 

4876.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  retain  men 
more  in  the  force  supposing  the  suggestion  you 
made  to  the  Committee  were  adopted  ? — I  am 
certain  it  would ;  a  man  would  say,  I  have  four 
or  five  years'  service  here,  and  if  I  conduct 
myself  properly,  I  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pension 
after  so  many  years ;  that  would  keep  the  men  in 
the  force. 

4877.  You  think  that  a  man  would  not' like  to 
lose  his  prospect  of  pension,  especially  having 
contributed  to  it  ? — We  do  not  contribute  in  the 
City  to  the  fund. 

Mr.  Torr. 

4878.  Have  you  at  all  considered  if  pensions 
were  done  away  with,  what  increase  of  pay  would 
be  equivalent  to  make  up  for  that  deprivation  ? 
— I  have  not  thought  about  that  question. 


Constable 
Waite, 

1 1  June 
1875. 


Constable  James  Clarke,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

4879.  I  BELIEVE  you  are  also  one  of  the  City 
Police  Force  ? — I  am. 

4880.  Can  you  su^crest  to  the  Committee  what 
the  feelings  of  the  force  are ;  do  you  agree  with 
the  last  witness,  or  have  you  any  different  scale 
which  you  would  submit  to  the  Committee? — 
The  feeliug  of  the  men  that  I  have  consulled 
about  the  subject,  and  my  own  feeling,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  last  witness. 

4881.  You  agree  with  the  last  witness  that  the 
force  generally  feel  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
uncertainty,  and  would  wish,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  see  a  fixed  period  at  which  they  might  claim  a 
pension  ? — That  is  so. 

4882.  Do  you  think  the  20  years  which  has 
been  suggested  is  the  period  which  the  men  think 
would  be  a  proper  time  at  which  they  might 
claim  a  pension  ? — Most  of  the  men  that  I  have 
spoken  to  think  that  at  20  years  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  claim  half  pay,  and  after  25  years  service 
two-thirds  of  their  pay. 

4883.  Rising  by  a  scale  between  the  two  ? — 
By  the  scale  at  wnich  they  are  now  pensioned; 
to  allow  the  present  scale  to  remain,  that  is  at  15 

0.94. 


Chairman — continued, 
years'  half-pay  as  we  have  now,  being  phyeically 
sick. 

4884.  And  you  would  suggest  that  at  20  years 
you  should  get  a  pension  of  half-pay,  but  that  the 
right  should  be  given  to  you  absolutely  to  retire? 
— That  is  the  opinion  of  the  men  that  I  have 
consulted. 

4885.  And  that  when  you  have  been  25  years 
in  the  service  that  should  entitle  you  to  two- 
thirds  as  retiring  pension? — That  that  should 
entitle  me  to  a  claim  to  two-thirds  as  a  retiring 
pension. 

4886.  Do  you  think  that  men  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  that  service  after  that 
period? — My  own  opinion,  and  that  of  those 
whom  I  have  consulted  is,  that  men  should  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  service  after  30 
years. 

4887.  Do  you  think  that  question  should  be 
left  for  the  authorities?— I  think  the  onlv  reason 
young  men,  or  the  men  in  the  force  have  for 
thinking  that  they  should  not  remain  in  the  force 
after  that  is,  that  it  affects  them  in  preventing 
them  from  getting  up  to  the  rank  of  a  first-class 

D  D  constable. 


Ckinstable 
Clarke. 
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Contteble  Chairman — oontimied. 

^^**'      constable,  just  the  same  as  it  afl^ats  them  in 
11  Jnira      getting  to  Ae  higher  ranks. 
,8-,^  4888.  That  which  conduces  to  Ae  eflSciency  of 

the  force,  namely,  the  retwiring'  of  its  offioers^ 
stops  the  flow  of  promotion  ? — N  o  do«bt. 

4889.  Axe  there  many  places  in  the  force 
which  can  be  filled  efficiently  by  men  who  are 
not  equal  to  doing  the  duty  of  constables  in  the 
streets ;  I  mean  in  the  higher  ranks  ?• — There 
ore  notTCry  many  in  ours. 

4890.  The  greitter  part  of  the  City  police  force 
have  to  do  street  duty,  have  they  not? — Yes; 
there  are  very  few  who  do  not. 

4891.  WJiat  is  the  period  of  daily  duty? — 
Eight  hours. 

4892.  Is  that  during  each  day  of  the  week  ? — 
Yes,  dui-ing  the  whole  seven  days;  eight  hours  a 
day. 

4893.  And  when  night  duty  comes  in,  does 
that  free  the  day  duty  ? — It  is  just  the  same, 
eight  hours,  whether  it  is  day  or  night. 

4894.  Have  you  many  men  in  your  force  at 
present  between  40  and  50  years  of  age  ? — I 
could  not  answer  that. 

4895.  What  you  would  represent  to  the  Com- 
mittee is  that  you  think  the  feelings  of  the  men 
that  you  have  consulted  are  in  favour  of  this 
change  to  a  fixed  period,  with  a  right  to  claim  a 
pension ;  but  that  otherwise  they  are  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  scale  in  use  in  the  City  force  ? — I 
am  quite  sure  that  all  the  men  that  I  have  con- 
sulted are  quite  satisfied  with  it. 

4896  Is  there  any  other  point  that  the  men 
have  talked  to  you  about  ? — There  appears  to  be 
no  grievance  except  the  fixed  time. 

4897.  Did  this  question  of  pension  enter  into 
your  feelings  when  you  joined  the  force  ? — Yes ; 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  form  which  is  supplied  to 
constables  on  joining. 

4898.  Will  you  hand  that  in  to  the  Committee? 
— (  The  same  was  handed  in,  see  Appendix). 

4899.  I  see  that  this  paper  states  that  well- 
conducted  constables  are  eligible  upon  discharge 
from  the  service  for  their  superannuation  allow- 
ance in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Police 
Act,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  they  cannot 
claim  the  superannuation  allowance  as  a  right; 


ChsHt  HKvn    e  uiHiii  nod. 

that  entered  into'  your  ooneideration,  yon  ttcj, 
when  yOB  joined  the  forrje  ?— Yes,  it  did. 

4900.  And  having  coolrikuted  to  the  fusd  for 
some  years,  yon  look  upon  it  with  more  interest 
than  yon  <did  when  you  joined  ? — Yes ;  and  there 
is  likewise  something  is  our  instruction  book 
which  gives  you  1^  same  idea  {handing  the  $ame 
to  the  CommiUte). 

4901.  Your  instnictaons  are  really  in  the  terns 
of  the  Act ;  tiiey  state  to  you  in  yo«r  instmotioiis 
that  there  aire  certain  condrtiooe  upon  which  y<Ni 
will  get  a  pension  ?-^  That  is  so. 

4902.  And  you  think  that  that  being  stated  in 
what  I  may  call  the  advertieencnt  sheet,  and 
also  in  the  inetractions,  does  lead  men  in  the 
force  to  look  f<M^ard  to  tiiis  pensien  as  sometfain? 
which  they  are  almost  entitled  to  1 — It  did  me ;  I 
joined  with  the  intention  of  staying  in  the  foroe. 

490S,  Of  oonrse  if  yon  got  a  certainty  witk 
regard  to  yovr  pension,  it  would  be  an  additional 
reason  for  your  wishing  to  remain  in  the  foree  ? 
— It  would  to  me,  certainly. 

4904.  When  did  you  join  the  force  ? — I  have 
been  in  the  foroe  eight  years. 

4905.  Were  you  in  any  force  previously  to 
joining  the  City  force  ? — No,  none. 

4906.  It  was  your  first  servioe  ?— It  was  my 
first  servioe. 

Mr.  ScotwJMd. 

4907.  Are  you  a  native  of  London  or  the 
country  ? — I  am  a  native  of  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Torr. 

4908.  What  age  are  you?— I  am 29. 

Chairman. 

4909.  Will  you  tell  the  Contnittee  what  you 
thought  of  this  qneslaon  of  punsion  when  yon 
joined  the  force ;  wh»t  yon  considered  was  held 
ont  to  yon  ? — ^I  never  thoi^t  when  I  joined  tiie 
force  thwt  I  should  be  able  todaim  apeiiaio]i,biiis 
I  thought  that  if  I  was  physically  unfit  for  my 
duty  I  should  get  one ;  that  was  the  inducement 
it  held  out  to  me. 

4910.  The  prospect  which  as  I  understand  it 
held  oat  to  you  was  that  a  pension  might  under 
certain  favourable  circumstances  be  granted  to 
you  ? — Quite  so. 


Constable  Alfred  Speller,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Constable 
SpeUer. 


Chairman. 

4911.  You  are  also  a  constable  of  the  City 
police  ?-rI  sm. 

4912.  Have  you  been  long  in  that  force  ? — I 
have  been  19  years  in  the  force;  I  complete  the 
twentieth  year  in  September. 

4913.  Is  that  your  first  service,  or  have  you 
served  previously  in  any  other  force  ?— That  was 
my  first  service. 

4914.  From  the  number  of  years  you  have 
been  in  the  force,  I  imagine  you  can  speak 
pretty  confidently  to  the  feelings  of  the  men  with 
regard  to  this  superannuation  question  ? — I  can. 

4915.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given;  do  you  wish  to  endorse  that? — I 
think  the  opinions  of  the  men  are  the  same  as 
have  been  already  stated. 

4916.  You  thmk  that  the  men  are  anxious 
that  some  fixed  time  should  be  given  to  entitle 
them  to  their  pension? — That  nas  been  their 
grievance  for  a  number  of  years  past. 


Chairman — continued. 

4917.  You  have  heard  that  grievance  before  ? 
— Yes,  years  ago. 

4918.  Do  you  think  it  at  all  enters  into  the 
question  of  the  men  remaining  in  the  force  ? — 
Yes,  because  there  is  no  fidr  prospect  for  them, 

4919.  You  mean  by  that,  that  they  fed  an  un- 
certainty with  reference  to  the  question  of  pen- 
sion, and  that  therefore  they  are  induced  to  go 
away  and  take  up  other  occopatioas  instead  of 
remaining  in  the  force  ?— Yee. 

4920.  Do  yon  think  any  change,  such  as  has 
been  suggested,  of  a  fixed  period  of  service,  wonld 
obviate  that  objection  ?— -Yes,  I  think  it  wonM 
very  greatly  benefit  the  force. 

4921.  That  the  men  who  have  been  a  certain 
number  of  years  in  it  would  not'  like  to  lose  their 
contributions  ? — No,  there  would  be  a  great  in- 
ducement for  them  to  stay. 

4922.  At  present  do  the  men  leave  rapidly 

from 
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Chairman — continued, 
from  the  force  that  you  are  acquainted  with  ? — 
Not  80  much  now  as  they  did  a  few  years  ago. 

4923.  Has  the  rate  of  wage  been  raised  re- 
cently ? — Within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

4924.  Do  you  think  that  has  influenced  the 
force  ? — Yes ;  we  get  a  better  class  of  men  icow. 

4925.  You  think  the  change  suggested  would 
operate  to  bring  a  better  class  of  men  inio  the 
force  ?— It  would. 

4926.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  affect  men 
who  now  leave  after  one  or  liwo  years'  service,  or 
does  it  not  begin  to  be  oonsiderod  nntil  after  the 
men  have  been  some  time  in  the  force  ? — After 
four  or  five  years'  service  the  question  of  pension 
begins  to  be  considered. 

4927.  But  it  does  not  affect  the  a«n  much  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  service  ? — No ;  indeed 
I  have  known  instances  in  which  men  hare  come 
into  the  force  for  a  convenience,  to  fill  up  their 
time. 

4928.  What  time  would  you  suggest? — I 
would  suggest  15  years,  as  at  present,  unless 
medically  unfit. 

4929.  And  what  then? — Twenty  years  at  half- 
pay,  rising  to  25  years. 

4930.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  after  25  years' 
service  should  be  compelled,  if  be  was  an  able- 
bodied  man,  to  retire  ? — Not  after  25  years,  but 
after  30  years. 

4931.  You  think  that  after  30  years'  service 
aman  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  force  ? 
— No ;  I  think  that  after  a  man  has  done  30  years' 
service  there  is  not  much  work  left  in  him. 

4932.  Do  you  apply  that  to  constables  only? — 
No,  to  all  ranks. 

4933.  Supposing  a  man  is  after  29  years  just 
raised  to  be  a  superintendent,  and  has  just  got 
what  he  wanted,  namely,  the  pay  and  the 
rank  of  superintendent,  would  you  drive  him 
out  of  the  force  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  much  fear  of  his  getting  the  rank  of  super- 
intendent then ;  he  would  be  too  old  for  it. 

4934.  At  what  age  do  you  take  men  into  your 
force  ? — Twenty-one  years. 

4935.  Then  he  w.ould  be  50  or  51 ;  do  you 
think  be  would  be  incapacitated  ft'om  doing  his 
duty  at  51  ? — It  would  depend  upon  the  position 
he  &ad  been  holding. 

4936.  Would  not  there  be  a  grievance  in  the 
man's  mind,  if  having  reached  the  rank  of  super- 
intendent he  were  to  be  compelled  to  leave  the 
force  ? — He  would  be  very  anxious  to  go  on  a 
few  years. 

4937.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  very  hard 
upon  him  to  oe  told,  "  You  must  go ;  you  must 
not  stay  in  the  force*"? — There  is  no  doubt  he 
would  be  hurt  at  it,  but  there  would  be  more 
chance  of  the  younger  men  rising  if  that  were 
made  the  rule. 

4938.  It  is  a  question  of  promotion,  in  fact  ? — 
It  is. 


Chairman-  -continued. 

4939.  Are  there  any  other  points  that  the  men 
have  talked  to  you  about  that  you  would  wish  to 
place  before  the  Committee  ? — No,  I  think  that 
IS  all. 

4940.  Yon  agree  with  other  witnesses,  that  the 
>men  point  only  to  having  a  fixed  time  at  which 
they  can  claim  to  retire  ? — I  think  that  is  all. 

4941.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  question  that 
was  answered  by  Superintendent  Mott,  do  you 
think  that  after  21  years'  service  a  man,  if  he 
continues  in  die  fosce,  should  still  be  entitled  to 
claim  his  pension,  even  if  he  committed  some 
grave  fault  ? — Yes,  I  am  of  that  opimion. 

4942.  Do  you  agree  with  Superintendent  Mott 
or  the  other  witnesses  that,  though  he  might  be 
vutitled  to  daim  the  pension  arising  at  21  years, 
he  should  lose  the  further  pension  which  arose 
after  21  years? — If  a  man  committed  himself 
after  21  years,  I  consider  that  he  should  forfeit 
the  rise- of  pAoaion  beyond  21  years. 

4943.  The  Committee  have  had  two  distinct 
suggestions  placed  before  them,  one  by  Superin- 
tendent Mott,  and  the  other  by  the  inspector ; 
Superintendent  Mott  suggested  that  he  should 
claim  his  pension,  and  should  not  lose  the  addi- 
tional years'  pension  if  he  served  on ;  but  the 
inspector  suggested  that  he  should  lose  all  ex- 
cept the  pension  to  which  he  became  entitled  at 
21  years? — That  is  my  opinion. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

4944.  You  are  eight  hours  on  duty,  are  you 
not  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

4945.  And  the  force  is  told  ofl^  in  three 
watches  ? — Yes ;  two  for  the  day,  and  one  for  the 
night,  divided  into  eight  hours  each. 

Mr.  Scourjield. 

4946.  Are  tiiisre  many  ra«n  in  your  police  who 
have  served  in  county  police  forces  before  ?— I 
think  not. 

4947.  You  have  never  heard  any  exjnression  of 
cpinion  ft'om  them  with  reference  to  the  compara- 
tive haardfihip'of  the  service  in  the  City  raid  in 
the  country  1 — I  haive  heard  with  regard  to  per- 
sons applying  that  their  qualifications  were  not 
good  enough  for  them  to  be  taken  upon  the  City 

UMTCe. 

4948.  I  am  epesdang  about  actual  labour,  whe- 
ther tlie  walking  in  streets  tells  more  upon  their 
ametitutions  than  in  the  country  ? — I  think  it 
would,  because  it  tells  more  upon  their  mind ;  in 
London  there  ifl  so  much  traffic  to  regulate, 
whereas  you  may  walk  miles  in  the  country  and 
not  see  a  vehicle. 

Mr.  Torr. 

4949.  At  what  age  did  you  join  the  force  ? — 
Twenty-one. 


Constable 
Speller. 

1 1  June 
1875- 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFOBE  THE 


Friday,  ISth  June  1875. 


MEMBERS  present; 


Mr.  Fairfax  Cartwright. 
Mr.  Cotes. 
Mr.  Cowper. 
Colonel  Dyott. 


Mr.  Scourfield. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson. 

Mr.  Torr. 


Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Thomas  Henrt,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Sir 
T.  Henry. 

18  June 
1875. 


Chairman. 

the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
London,  I  think  ? — I  am  the 
of  the    Metropolitan    Police 


4950.  You  are 
Police  Courts  in 
Chief  Magisti'ate 
Courts. 

4951.  And  as  such,  you  are  brought  very  often 
into  contact  with  the  history  of  our  police  in  the 
metropolis? — I  have  known  it  from  its  origin  in 
1829. 

4952.  Have  you  ever  been  made  aware  of  the 
system  of  superannuation  existing  in  the  force  ? 
— I  have  heard  of  it. 

4953.  The  first  origin  of  the  superannuation 
history,  dates  from  1839, 1  think  ? — It  does. 

4954.  But  the  principle  which  is  now  carried 
out  started  later  than  that,  I  believe? — Yes,  it 
started  later  than  that;  it  is  set  forth  in  the 
evidence  of  Colonel  Labalmondiere. 

4955.  Are  you  aware  from  any  knowledge  of 
your  own,  of  the  working  of  that  Superannuation 
Act,  with  regard  to  the  Metropolitan  force  ? — I 
think  the  Metropolitan  force  is  discontented 
with  it. 

4956.  You  think  the  men  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  existing  system  of  pensions  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
about  it. 

4957.  Are  you  aware  of  the  cause  of  that  dis- 
satisfaction ? — Yes,  the  constables  wish  to  have 
the  certainty  of  a  pension  at  a  fixed  period. 

4958.  In  your  belief,  what  the  men  dislike  in 
the  present  system  of  pensions  is,  not  the  scale 
upon  which  they  are  granted,  but  that  there  is 
that  uncertainty  about  it,  which  leaves  a  man 
after  many  years'  service  at  the  mercy  of  a  re- 
port ? — Their  objection  is,  that  they  can  get  no 
pension  except  upon  the  certificate  of  the  surgeon 
to  the  police  force. 

4959.  That,  unless  they  are  either  60  years  of 
age,  or  incapacitated  by  illness,  they  are  not 
eligible  for  a  pension  ? — The  attainment  of  the  age 
of  60  years  is  a  very  rare  thing  in  the  police. 

4960.  The  men  complain  that  there  is  in- 
equality in  that  view,  from  the  fact  that  a  man 
may  have  to  serve  a  very  great  number  of  years, 
if  be  is  a  healthy  man,  before  he  stands  any 
chance  of  superannuation  ? — A  man  who  entered 
the  force  at  20,  might  well  serve  until  he  was  60 
years  of  age,  namely  40  years,  and  still  not  be 
entitled  to  a  pension. 

4961.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  cases  of 
men  serving  that  period  ? — No,  there  are  very  few 
men  who  serve  anything  like  that  length  of  time ; 


Chairman — continued. 

but  the  objection  to  the  present  system  is,  that 
the  constables  leave  the  force  and  take  situations 
in  railway  and  other  companies,  to  obtain  a  better 
salary,  although  they  have  no  pension  under 
those  companies ;  but  they  do  not  wish  to  wait 
so  many  years  upon  the  chance  of  getting  a  pen- 
sion at  the  end  of  them  in  the  police  force. 

4962.  Then  in  your  opinion  a  pension  which 
was  made  a  certainty  to  them  alter  a  certain 
period  of  service,  would  retain  them  in  the  force? 
— I  think  it  would. 

4963.  It  would  act  as  such  an  inducement  that 
the  men,  instead  of  leaving  to  go  to  those  other 
situations,  tempted  by  the  momentary  higher  rate 
of  pay,  would  look  to  this  pension,  and  would 
remain  in  the  force? — Yes,  I  believe  they  would 
prefer  remaining  if  they  were  certain  that  after 
serving  a  certain  number  of  years  they  would 
obtain  a  pension. 

4964.  The  efliciency  of  the  force  naturally 
would  be  increased  by  the  permanence  of  the 
men  ? — Immensely  ;  you  would  get  the  intelligent 
men  to  remain.  The  misfortune  at  present  is 
that  the  intelligent  men  leave,  and  the  dull  men 
remain. 

4965.  You  mean  that  the  intelligent  men  get 
situations  elsewhere,  not  caring  to  remain  in  the 
service  upon  the  chance  of  pension? — I  have 
known  many  leave  in  that  way,  much  to  our 
regret. 

4966.  Your  force  changes  very  rapidly,  does  it 
not  ? — Very  rapidly  ;  I  believe  there  is  not  a  man 
in  the  force  now  who  was  in  it  when  I  was  made 
a  magistrate. 

4967.  What  number  of  years  is  that?— I  have 
been  35  years  a  magistrate. 

4968.  Therefore  that  shows  that  the  age  of 
60,  supposing  the  men  enlist  as  they  frequently 
do  at  the  age  of  20  or  21,  is  a  very  unfair  time 
for  pension  ? — It  is  so. 

4969.  Looking  at  it  from  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  from  which  I  dare  say  you  have  con- 
sidered it,  namely,  from  the  ratepayers  side  of  the 
question,  do  you  think  that  the  ratepayers  of 
London  would  be  satisfied  with  having  to  find 
pensions  for  men  who  would  take  that  pension 
after  a  fixed  period  of  service  when  they  were  fit 
for  work,  being  still  comparatively  young  meii? 
— I  believe  that  the  ratepayers  of  London  want 
to  have  the  most  efficient  police  that  can  be  pro- 
vided, and  that  anything  that  will  accomplish  that 
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'vrill  be  agreed  to.  I  believe  the  great  mass  of 
the  ratepayers,  especially  the  shopkeepers  and 
people  who  wish  to  have  their  property  well  pro- 
tected, enterttun  that  view. 

4970.  Therefore,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  a 
system  of  pension  tended  to  increase  that  effi- 
ciency, you  believe  that  the  ratepayers  would  not 
object  to  it  ? — I  feel  sure  they  would  not,  seeing 
that  the  amount  of  pension  which  would  come  out 
of  the  pocket  of  each  ratepayer  is  a  very  small 
amount  indeed. 

497 1 .  The  superannuation  fund  which  formerly 
existed  in  the  Metropolitan  police  force  is  a  dead 
letter,  as  we  are  informed  ? — I  saw  that  Colonel 
Labalmondiere  said  that  it  was  a  myth,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  that  is  quite  the  case.     However, 

1  do  not  profess  to  know  enough  of  it  to  ^ve 
evidence  about  it ;  the  executive  are  not  under 
my  management ;  I  speak  more  from  having  had 
opportunities  of  conversing  about  it  than  from 
personal  knowledge. 

4972.  Supposing  the  superannuation  fund  to 
exist  in  part,  do  you  think  that  a  superannuation 
fund,  standing  as  it  does  to  a  certain  extent  be- 
tween the  rates  and  the  pensions,  is  of  advantage, 
or  otherwise  ? — The  men  have  not  complained  of 
paying  a  superannuation  contribution,  and  there- 
fore I  should  not  be  disposed  to  dispense  with  it 
altogether;  they  have  never  put  that  forward  as  a 
grievance. 

4973.  In  the  metropolis,  I  believe,  it  is  a  bond 
Jide  deduction,  which  is  made  from  their  pay  of 

2  }  per  cent.  ? — That  is  so. 

4974.  Not  as  in  the  City,  where  the  full  pay  is 
given,  and  the  2  J  per  cent,  is  passed  to,  a  sepa- 
rate account  by  the  City  authorities  ? — No  ;  it  is 
a  bond  fide  deduction  in  the  case  of  the  metropo- 
litan police. 

4975.  Do  you  think  the  men  having  to  contri- 
bute in  this  way  believe  that  they  have  a  claim  in 
consequence  upon  the  fund? — Of  course  all  the 
men  look  forward  sooner  or  later  to  having  a 
pension  upon  medical  certificate  ;  but  the  majority 
of  them  feel  that  they  may  wait  for  a  great  many 
years  before  they  may  obtain  that. 

4976.  But  the  object  of  my  question  was  this ; 
I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  thought  that  their 
having  to  contribute  this  2  \  per  cent,  deducted 
from  we  pay  made  them  feel  that  they  had  a  sort 
of  right  to  pension  ? — They  know,  I  think,  that 
they  have  not  the  right. 

4977.  As  far  as  you  know,  does  it  form  a  sub- 
ject of  complfunt  among  the  men,  or  is  it  a 
grievance  that  they  shomd  have  to  contribute, 
and  not  have  that  right  ? — I  have  not  heard  the 
ground  urged,  and  f  have  read  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Mott  and  the  other  witnesses  ;  they  do  not 
seem  to  allege  that  as  a  grievance. 

4978.  Mr.  Mott,  in  his  evidence  here,  stated 
that  he  expressed,  he  thought,  the  wish  of  the 
men  of  his  rank  of  the  force,  when  he  said  that 
they  asked  for  21  years  as  the  time  at  which  they 
should  be  able  to  cltum  a  certain  pension? — 1 
have  no  doubt  that  no  one  knows  the  feeling  of 
the  whole  force  better  than  Mr.  Mott 

4979.  You  believe  that  Mr.  Mott,  in  his  evi- 
dence fairly  represented  the  feeling  of  his  com- 
rades ? —  I  have  no  doubt  the  whole  force  would 
endorse  anything  that  Mr.  Mott  said ;  he  is  a  man 
very  much  esteemed  by  the  force,  and  justly  so. 

4980.  I  suppose  by  that,  you  mean  that  the 
force  would  endorse  the  general  principles   he 
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laid  down,  without  going  into  particular  details  ?    T.  Henry. 
— That  is  what  I  mean,  of  course.  ~ — 

4981.  I  put  that  to  you,  because  Mr.  Mott  ^^  ^"i"* 
in  his  evidence,  read  letters  from  other  superin-  '  '^* 
tendents  of  the  force  differing  in  detuls  as  to  the 

terms  of  pension  from  his  own? — They  differ 
slightly,  but  not  very  materially ;  I  have  read 
those  letters ;  they  are  all  very  good  superinten- 
dents who  wrote  them ;  Z  know  them  all. 

4982.  There  was  one  distinction  made  which 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Committee;  Mr. 
Mott  himself  told  us  that  he  was  of  opinion  that 
a  certain  pension  should  be  given  after  21  years' 
service,  but  that  if  a  man  consented  to  continue 
in  the  force,  he  should  of  course  be  entitled  to 
claim  a  higher  rate  of  pension  for  further  service, 
and  that  he  should  not  forfeit  that  claim  for  any 
subsequent  misconduct;  that  opinion  was  dif- 
ferent from  what  was  expressed  m  the  letters  of 
the  other  superintendents,  who  said  that  the  man 
should  forfeit  the  pension  for  the  further  term  of 
years ;  and  that  they  only  asked  that  the  man 
should  not  forfeit  the  pension  arising  upon  the  21 
years'  service  to  which  he  would  have  had  a  right 
if  he  had  chosen  to  leave  the  force  at  the  expiration 
of  that  term  ? — I  think  that  would  depend  upon 
what  the  misconduct  was ;  I  cannot  go  the  length 
that  Mr.  Mott  does,  that  no  misconduct,  short  of 
felony,  as  I  read  that  evidence,  should  deprive 
him  of  a  pension.  It  might  be  that  an  officer 
might  commit  what  I  should  consider  a  very 
grave  fault,  even  though  it  were  not  indictable, 
and  the  Government  would  be  justified  in  re- 
moving him.  Mr.  Mott  seems  to  fear  that  he 
might  be  removed  capriciously  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Police,  but  the  Committee  probably 
know  that  that  cannot  be  done  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  think  that  is 
the  guarantee  which  the  superior  officers,  indeed 
all  the  officers  of  the  police  have,  namely,  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  must  confirm  their  dis- 
missal ;  practically,  I  think,  there  is  no  danger 
of  such  capricious  action  being  taken. 

4983.  Practically,  the  officers  have  the  guaran- 
tee that  their  case  will  be  considered  by  some 
other  authority  than  the  Commissioners  of  Police  ? 
— They  have  a  guarantee  that  their  case  will  be 
fairly  considered. 

4984.  But  looking  at  the  question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  efficiency  of  the  force,  you 
would  endorse  the  opinion  that  a  fixed  period  of 
service  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  force  ? 
— I  quite  go  that  length ;  I  think  that  is  almost 
necessary;  indeed  I  may  say  I  think  it  is  neces- 
sary. 

4985.  That  it  is  necessaiy  that  there  should  be 
some  such  attraction  in  the  force,  in  order  to  keep 
your  good  men  continuously  there  ? — I  think  so ; 
the  present  system  does  not  retain  them.  If  you 
want  to  retain  efficient  intelligent  men,  you  must 
hold  out  a  stronger  temptation  than  now  exists. 

4986.  Do  you  consider  that  that  should  not  be 
done  by  an  increased  rate  of  pay,  or  would  you 
prefer  that  a  pension  system  should  be  continued  ? 
— I  greatly  prefer  the  pension. 

4987.  You  think  an  increased  rate  of  pay 
would  not  afford  the  same  inducement  ? — I  think 
not,  because  I  wish  to  retain  men,  if  possible,  21 
or  25  years.  A  man  who  enters  the  force  at  21 
or  25  years  of  age  is  likely  to  be  a  very  efficient 
man,  supposing  him  to  be  intelligent,  up  to  the 
end  of  that  period,  and  I  do  not  want  him  to  leave 
sooner ;  I  want,  if  possible,  to  prevent  men  re- 
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mgning  before  tiiey  have  onnpleted 
years  of  service. 

4988.  What  scale  of  pension  vouU  you  'Snggest 
a  Boan  should  take  as  a  right  at  21  years? — .Two- 
thirds  ;  I  would  hold  out  no  pension  until  a  man 
had  attained  21  years'  service,  and  then  I  would 
give  him  a  pension  of  two^thiris  without  any 
medical  certificate. 

4989.  Would  you  leave  a  higher  rate  of  pen- 
be  aimed  at  with  furtMr  service  ?  -^  I 
but  in  that  case  I  would  make  it  svbject 
opinion  of  the  Commiaiioacn  and  the 
,  because  a  man  m^ht  wish  to  rMuaui 

after  he  had  G<»apleted  21  years'  service,  when 
he  might  not  be  a  sufiBciently  active  man  to  be 
fit  for  further  service  in  the  force ;  ikeaeSun  I 
would  not  let  it  depend  altogether  ufoa  his  own 
will. 

4990.  I  suppose  that  in  tiie  way  the  fin«e  is 
BMtnaged  at  present  the  Oommiasioners  weald  have 
the  power  m  saying  that  a  man  must  retire  on 
account  of  physiod  inoapaeity? — No  doubt;  a 
man  is  taken  before  ihe  surgeua,  and  if  the  emr- 
^on  reports'  tfaat  he  is  unfit  far  servifie  he  must 

4991.  The  Committee  have  had  before  them 
some  evidence  firom  the  eonstables  of  ihe  foree, 
urging  that  there  should  be  a  fixed  period  beyond 
which  a  nan  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
ike  force  ;  that  is  to  say,  tiiat  a  constable  when  he 
had  arrived,  one  policeman  said  at  25,  another 
said  at  30  years'  service,  sfaouid  be  c^iged  to 
leave  the  force,  they  urge  that  apon  the  grouad 
of  the  neoeseity  fisr  promotion? — I  think  that 
qveetion  ought  not  he  considered.  A  roan  who 
had  served  21  or  25  years,  seeing  that  he  mi^t 
at  that  time  be  only  45  years  of  age,  migkt  still 
be  a  very  active  and  efficient  oonslahle,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  aay  he  must  go. 

4992.  You  think  that  it  would  be  a  hardship 
wpon  the  man  himself,  do  yeu  not  ? — It  would' be 
a  hardship  upon  the  man  himaslf,  and.  an  injury 
to  the  force  and  to  the  ratepayexs. 

4903.  Some  years  bade  uiere  was  a  system  in 
the  pension  history  of  the  force  which,  as  re- 
garded short  pensions,  gave  them  <mly  for  a  term 
ef  five  years,  and  obliged  the  pensioner  to  report 
himself  after  those  five  years  hod  expired,  i«r  a 
Teconsidemtien  of  his  case.  I  believe  thstsystem 
has  been  abandoned? — That  system  has  been 
abandoned ;  it  was  too  long  a  period.  If  the  surgeon 
could  give  three  months'  leave  of  ahsenoe,  or  we 
vrill  say  s<»netimes  six  months,  you  might  sonoe times 
retain  a  very  efficient  constable  who  had  been 
temporarily  broken  down,  but  I  would  rather  a 
surgeon  should  give  evidenee  upon  that  point.  I 
have  heard  it  very  often  discussed,  because  I  have 
known  first-rate  men  in  the  police  force  who  have 
resigned  in  consequence  of  the  poUce-smgeon's 
medical  certificate  that  they  were  unfit,  and 
within  a  month  or  two  iJbey  have  been  fulfilling 
police  duties  on  railways  quite  as  laborious  as 
those  in  the  police  force. 

4994.  And  involving  quite  as  mui^  anxiety  as 
in  the  .police  force?— -Yes;  I  have  known  men 
who  were  inspeetors  upon  metropolitan  railways 
very  soon  after  they  hme  received  their  certifi- 
cates from  the  nu^eon.  I  think  that  five  years 
is  too  long,  becuiee  a  man  genexally  obtains 
another  situation  during  that  intearval,.  and  is  re- 
luctant to  present  himself  again ;  and  if  a^  man  is 
not  willing  to  enter  the  force  it  is  not  very 
desirable  to  ask  him  to  do  so. 


■EShasriMw— continued. 

their  21  4995.  JBndtyon  tlnnk  that  a  modification  of  du 
syvtem  >«aafal  have  a  teod^ioy  to  increase  iIk 
efficieoey •••£  the  force? — I  Harnk  ike  ssmm 
might  have  the  privilege  ef  giving  a  man  wnee 
months  in  the  country. 

4996.  Allowing  the  man  to  retain  his  paj  and 
allowances  during  that  period  ? — Yes,  just  as  leave 
is  granted  in  any  public  department. 

4997.  I  do.not  know  whether  you  are  awareof 
the  inquiry  which  took  place  at  uie  time  that  Dr. 
Fan-  made  his  report  ? — I  am  aware  of  that 

4998.  At;  that,  time  Dr.  Farr  was  very  stresgly 
in  favour  of  a  term  of  years  being  fixed  for  short 
pensions  ? — -I  believe  he  was. 

4999.  And  he  had  an  inspection  of  the  pen- 
sioners, I  believe? — I  believe  he  did;  I  onlj 
know  it  from  hearsay. 

5000.  You  do.  not  know  what  number  of  those 
pensioners  when  called  up  were  fit  for  serrice 
again  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  do  iK>t  suppose  tint 
there  were  many  who  answered  to  the  ndl- 
caU. 

5001.  Is  there  anything  which  yon  would  wish 
to  add  to  the  evidence  you  have  already  gi7en? 
— I  have  said  all  that  I  think  is  material.  I  tab 
a  very  great  interest  in  the  force,  and  I  think  it 
wottla  be  very  desirable  indeed  to  grant  the  men 
a  pension  for  a  fixed  period  of  service  with  a  view 
to  induce  a  better  class  of  men  to  enter  the  force, 
and  still  more  to  induce  them  to  remain  b  h 
when  they  have  joined ;  at  present  they  do  not 
remain  sufficiently  long. 

Colonel  Dyott. 

5002.  You  stated  that  the  force  was  est*- 
blished-in  1829?— Yes. 

5003.  Did  I  understand  you  rightly  that  joo 
had  been  connected  with  the  magistral  of  Los- 
don  during  the  whole  of  that  time  ? — No,  I  was 
appointed  to  the  magistracy- in  March  1840;  but 

1  was  very  intimate  with  Sir  Richard  MaTM. 
who  was  on  the  Northern  Circuit- witb  me  wen 
he  was  appointed  in  1829,  and  seeing  him  em- 
stantly,  I  took  a  great  interest  in  the  force,  and 
therefore  have  known  a  great  deal  about  it  from 
that  time  to  the  present. 

5004.  This  superounnation  fond  was  created 
in  18ft9,  I  believe  ? — It  was,  when  the  Pohee  Act 

2  &  3  Vict.  e.  47,  was  passed. 

5005.  Do  you  know  whether  ^re  had  betn 
men  placed  upon  the  supenumoation  fond  in 
respect  of  service  performed  between  1829  and 
1839,  when  they  were  not  oontributiiig  to  the 
fund  ? — I  do  not  like  to  apeak  pontirelj  with 
regard  to  that ;  bat  I  rather  think  that  tbey  wW 
placed  upon  the  fund  when  they  had  noi  ccntn- 
buted  to  it ;  but  those  are  not  details  witfab  my 
department. 

5006.  You  are  strongly  in  &vonr  of  men  hw 
given  pensions,  a  point  upon  which  we  aie  lO 
agreed  ;  would  you  make  any  distinction  betveen 
a  man  receiving  a  pension  for  length  (^  aerrice, 
and  a  man  receiving  a  superannuation  allowauM 
by  reason  of  being  really  superannuated,  that  u 
to  aay,  obliged  to  leave  the  force  from  age  or  in- 
firmity, sidbaess,  or  any  cause  of  that  kind?—! 
think  that  there  ou^ht  to  be  a  superannuation 
aJUowanee,  if  a  man  u  disabled  in  the  service ;  > 
man  might  meet  with  a  severe  injury  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  duty,  fi>r  which  he  should  be  super- 
aanmied. 

6007.  In  point  of  fact,  you  would  rather  sug- 
gest that  there  should  be  a  distinction  between  1 
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pension    and    a  superannuation    allowance  ? — 
Quite  80. 

5008.  Now  with  regard  to  Superintendent 
Mott's  evidence,  you  say  that  nobody  knows  the 
feeling  of  the  force  better  than  Superintendent 
Mott  ?— Yes ;  quite  so. 

5009.  The  Committee  heard  from  Superinten- 
dent Mott  that  men  were  in  the  habit  of"  going 
«ck''  for  the  sake  of  being  discharged  upon  the 
superannuation  fund,leading  us  to  suppose  that  the 
process  of  going  through  the  hands  of  the  surgeon 
•was  a  formal  process ;  that  men,  in  reality,  went 
before  the  surgeon,  and,  as  it  were,  feigned  sick- 
ness when  they  were  not  in  reality  sick  ;  is  that 
your  opinion  ?— I  did  not  quite  collect  from  read- 
ing Superintendent  Mott's  evidence,  that  he 
went  eo  far  as  that. 

5010.  He  used  the  words  "  formality  of  going 
sick" ;  that  was  his  expression.  He  thought  it 
was  desirable  to  have  a  pension  system  so  as  to 
prevent  men  from  going  tnrough  what  he  tenned 
the  formality  of  sickness  for  the  sake  of  being 
placed  upon  the  superannuation  fund? — But  I 
think  that  ought  not  to  exclude  the  case  of  a 
man  who  is  sick. 

501 1.  But  all  that  ought  to  be  avoided  if  there 
is  a  fund  for  pensions  distinct  from  the  super- 
annuation fund  ? — It  ought  to  be  distinct,  but  I 
think  the  pension  fund  would  not  be  sufficient 
without  also  having  a  superannuation  fund  for  a 
man  who  was  injured  in  the  service. 

5012.  Superintendent  Mott's  evidence  was  to 
the  effect  that  after  being  15  years  in  the  service 
the  men  should  be  entitled  to  claim  a  pension  of 
a  certain  amount,  and  after  21  years'  service  a 
much  higher  amount ;  but  he  suggested  beginning 
with  a  pension  after  15  years? — That  was  Super- 
intendent Mott's  evidence ;  I  should  like  to  ex- 
tend the  period  to  21  years,  considering  that  the 
men  frequently  enter  the  service  at  the  age 
of  21. 

5013.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  force,  have 
you  kno^n  instances  of  men  being  discharged  for 
misconduct,  after  having  served  a  considerable 
number  of  years  in  the  force  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
that  men  have  been  discharged,  but  I  assume  that 
they  were  rightfully  discharged. 

5014.  In  a  large  force  like  the  metropolitan  of 
10,000,  there  must  be  bad  men  as  well  as  good  ; 
do  not  you  think  it  would  operate  disadvanta- 
geously  upon  the  force  if  men  who  were  not  of 
uie  best  sort,  and  yet  had  served  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  years  to  entitle  them  to  a  pension,  were 
allowed  to  come  under  a  fixed  rule  such  as  you 
have  recommended  ? — What  I  recommend  would 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere  with  the 
power  to  discl^ge  in  ue  event  of  a  man  mis- 
conducting himself. 

5015.  But  men  frequently  go  on  for  a  time,  not 
being  very  creditably  conducted,  but  not  bein£ 
found  out.  In  the  event  of  the  adoption  of  such 
a  system  as  you  recommend,  you  would  have  the 
man  discharged  upon  a  good-conduct  pension, 
who,  if  there  had  been  no  such  rule  entitung  him 
to  discharge,  would  ultimately  have  been  found 
out  ? — I  do  not  admit  that,  because  if  they  are 
men  who  do  not  conduct  themselves  in  a  way  that 
is  creditable  to  the  force,  they  ought  not  to  re- 
main in  it. 


Colonel  Dyott — continued. 

5016.  We  have  heard  of  such  things  as  police- 
men being  certainly  unfit  for  their  place  ?— Yes, 
but  then  they  are  discharged ;  they  might  be  dis- 
charged at  the  end  of  20  years,  and  not  receive  a 
farthing  of  pension;  but  that  would  be  no 
grievance. 

Mr.  Torr. 

5017.  I  understood  you  to  suggest  that  a  man 
should  receive  two-thirds  of  his  pay  at  the  end 
of  21  years  as  a  pension,  and  that  if  he  remained 
longer  you  woula  increase  that ;  but  you  did  not 
say  to  how  much  you  would  incrcMe  it? — If  a 
man  had  completed  35  years'  service,  I  think  the 
country  ought  not  to  complain  of  ^ving  him  a 
pension  to  Uie  amount  of  his  full  pay  then ;  but 
very  few,  I  think,  could  remain  to  that  period. 
As  I  said  before,  I  believe,  upon  inquiry,  it  would 
be  found  that  there  is  scarcely  one  man  in  the 
force  who  has  served  35  years. 

Mr.  Scourfield. 

5018.  From  your  observation  of  the  police, 
does  it  require  any  number  of  years'  service  be- 
fore they  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
duties? — Certainly.  It  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  intelligence  of  the  man  how  soon  he  learns 
his  duty,  but  I  think  I  mi?ht  fairly  say  that  very 
few  men  indeed  can  learn  the  duties  of  a  constable 
under  two  years.  And  there  is  a  very  important 
matter  which  perhaps  is  hardly  relevant  to  the 
inquiry;  but  it  is  very  important  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  teach  the  men  their  duty  upon 
entering  the  force ;  it  is  a  thing  which  requires 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  because  it  is  very  difficult 
for  a.  constable  to  know  under  what  circumstances 
he  may  airest  or  may  not ;  it  requires  very  often 
a  very  good  lawyer  to  know  that,  and  yet  a  con- 
stable in  the  streets  is  expected  to  know  it. 

Chairman. 

5019.  Will  you  look  at  that  {handing  a  Paper 
to  the  Witneti) ;  that  is  a  list  put  in  by  Colonel 
Labalmondiere  of  the  number  of  constables  who 
have  been  dismissed  the  service ;  I  think  you 
will  see  in  one  of  those  columns  that  over  15 
years'  service  the  number  of  dismissals  is  very 
small  indeed  ? — It  is  very  small,  because  they  are 
generally  steady,  well-conducted  constables  when 
they  have  arrived  at  that  period ;  they  are  men 
who  do  not  commit  themselves,  and  do  not  get 
drunk,  or  get  into  other  kinds  of  trouble. 

5020.  There  is  another  point  I  wish  to  refer 
to.  Colonel  Dyott  has  made  a  slight  mistake 
with  reference  to  Superintendent  Mott's  asser- 
tion as  to  the  "  formality  of  going  sick."  That 
evidence  is  in  the  letter  that  Superintendent 
Mott  read  from  Superintendent  Brennan.  He 
is  asked  at  Question  4753  :  "  Will  you  read  the 
letter  you  refer  to."  {A.)  "  I  beg  to  suggest  that 
a  fixed  term  of  years,  saj^  15  forlialf  pay,  and  21 
for  the  maximum  two-thirds,  at  which  time  a  man 
should  be  able  by  right  to  claim  his  pension, 
without  the  formality  of  going  sick  and  being 
returned  unfit  by  surgeon  "? — I  ventured  to  make 
the  observation  before,  that  I  did  not  collect  that 
Superintendent  Mott  had  made  that  statement 
himself. 


Sir 
T.  Henry. 

1 8  Jane 
1875. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman.  Appeadiz,  No.  1. 


RoTja<  Ibish  Constabulary. 


Bt  the  37  &  38  Vict  c.  80,  s.  3,  the  following  scale  of  superannuation  was  authorised 
for  this  force. 

1.  After  15  years'  service,  an  annual  pension  of  I6rfijiietkt  of  the  salary,  and  an  increase 
of  one-fiflieth  for  each  successive  year  up  to  80  years'  service  completed. 

2.  After  30  years'  service,  or  after  the  age  of  60  years,  the  pension  to  be  equal  to  30- 
,;f/h*e^A«  of  the  salary,  or  to  a  larger  proportion  in   cases  of  extraordinary  merit  or  good 

conduct;  the  particulars  constituting  sucn  merit  or  conduct  to  be  set  forth  in  the  autbonty 
granting  the  pension.  If  the  pension  exceeds  the  amount  which  might  have  been  granted 
tOT  length  of  service  only,  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Trear 
sury  must  be  obtained. 

3.  For  injuries  received  in  the  actual  performance  of  duty,  a  pension  may  be  granted 
in  proportion  to  the  injury  received,  not  exceeding  the  full  salary  ;  the  grounds  of  dis- 
abQity  to  be  fully  set  forth  in  tlie  authority  granting  the  pension.  If  the  pension  exceeds 
the  amount  which  might  have  been  granted  for  length  of  service  only,  tlie  consent  in 
writing  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  must  be  obtained. 

Gratuities. — A  gratuity  of  one  month's  salary  for  each  year's  service,  when  such  service 
has  exceeded  five  yeai's,  and  been  less  than  15  years. 

No  member  of  the  force  is  entitled  absolutely  to  any  superannuation  allowance. 

After  30  years'  service,  or  after  attaining  the  age  of  60  years  or  upwards,  an  officer  may 
be  superannuated  without  a  medical  certificate. 

Clause  4  provides  for  the  forfeiture  of  pension  for  misconduct. 

80  April  1875.  R.  S.  M. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Captun  Wmit. 


SOUTH  DISTRICT.— COUNTIES. 


Length  of  Seevice  above  15  Years,  and  Age  above  60  Years. 


Leoerth  of  SerTiea. 

Ag*. 

Aatfaoiised  Strength  of 

soil  September  1874. 

16  Yean 

and  lets  than 

»  Tears. 

20  Years 

and  leas  than 

86  Yean. 

26  Yean 

and  leas  than 

90  Yean. 

80  Years 

and 
npfwaida. 

Above  60 
Yean. 

in 
South  IHatrict,  inclnmng  Uen  sot 
Paid  from  Rates. 

Chief  Constable     - 

> 

Superintendent 

Inspector      -        •        - 

Serjeant 

Constable      ... 

89 

22 

167 

299 

13 

4 

23 

26 

11 

2 

20 

16 

n 

4 
7 

6 

I 
6 

Total  authorised  regalar 
Police  in  Counties  -  8,0M 

Additional  Constables  •      89 

8,m 

667 

66 

48 

22 

12 

708 

SOUTH  DISTRICT.— BOROUGHS. 


Lbhoth  op  Service  above  15  Years,  and  Age  above  60  Years. 


Length  of  Serrke. 

Age. 

Aathoriaed  Strength  of 

Police  Force 

ia 

Bon>^[fas  ia  Soath 

BUtrict. 

29th  September  1874. 

16  Years 

and  lass  than 

SO  Years. 

20  Years 

and  less  than 

SSYem. 

26  Yean 

and  less  than 

SO  Yean. 

30  Yean 

and 
opwarda. 

Above  60 
Yean. 

Head  Constable     -        • 
Superintendent      - 
Inspector       -        -        - 

Serjeant         -         -        - 
Constable      ... 

18 

6 

SS 

66 

142 

1 

18 
26 
28 

1 

1 

9 

16 

16 

•8 
8 

4 

10 

8 

6 
2 
8 
6 
9 

Total  authorised  regular 
Poline  in  Boioaghs    -  1,7U 

288 

66 

42 

88 

26 

378 

No  Returns  furnished  from  the  Bmall  Boroughs  of  Penryn,  St  Ives,  Bideford,  Sandwich,  and  Chard. 
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Appendix,  No.  3. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Colonel  Cobbe. 


MIDLAND    DISTRICT. 


Length  of  Sebvioe  above  15  Years,  and  above  60  Years  of  Age. 


39  September  1874. 


Head    Constables  and  Superin- 
tendents -  -  -  -  - 

Inspectors  .  «  -  -  - 

Serjeants    -  -  -  -  - 

Constables  -  -  -  -  - 

Coanties     .  -  -  -  - 

*BoToaghs  -  -  -  -  ■ 


Length  of  Service 


15  Years 

and  leai  than 

!OYean. 


74 

66 

185 

888 


SO  Tears, 

and  less  than 

as  Tears. 


663 


26 
26 
62 
96 


35  Tears 

and 
upwards. 


209 


67 
37 
36 
76 


Age 

AboTe60 
Tears. 


206 


1,077 


610 


168 


668 


160 


69 


200 


168 


47 


13 
6 
6 

16 


Anthorised 
Strength 

of 
Police  in 

Oe 
District 


BEMARKS. 


40 


- 


Chief   constables    are 
not  shown. 


4,611 


SO 


10 


206 


40 


8,178 


1,488 


4,611 


26  Chief  oonstables  not 
included  nor  shovn 
in  these  columns. 

Additional  constables 
not  shown. 


*  The  length  of  service  of  the  constable  at  Sonthwold  not  Indudod ;  no  return. 

Counties  : 

Per-centage  of  men  to  authorised  strength  who  have  served  26  years  and  upwards,    6  per  cent 

Ditto        -        -        -    ditto     -        -        -    ditto     -      20  „  4         ., 


Ditto 


.    ditto 


ditto 


16 


16 


BoROuoHS : 

Per-centage  of  men  to  authorised  strength  who  have  served  26  years  and  upwards,    8  „ 

-  ditto    -        -        -    ditto     -    20               „                   4  „ 

-  ditto    •        -        -    ditto     -     16                „                 10^  „ 


Ditto 
Ditto 


C,  A.  Cobbe, 
Inspector  of  Constabulary. 
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Appendix,  No.  6. 


PAPER  handed  in  hj  Colonel  Lahalmondiire. 


METROPOLITAN  POLICE. 


I 


Return  of  the  Number  of  Police  and  their  Length  of  Sebvice,  who  have  been 
Dismissed,  from  the  Year  1862  to  1874,  inclusive. 


•■ 

Under 

6  Years, 

10- Years, 

16  Years, 

•  ,'              Tear. 

5  Years' 

and  Under 

and  Under 

and 

Total. 

Remarks. 

" 

Service. 

10  Yean. 

16  Years. 

Upwards. 

1862  - 

249 

27 

0 

6 

291 

1863  - 

170 

32 

2 

4 

208 

1864  - 

191 

21 

7 

6 

224 

1865  - 

219 

18 

6 

8 

.240 

1866  - 

218 

20- 

12 

9 

269 

1867   - 

205 

14 

9 

229 

1868  - 

263 

10 

8 

288 

1869  - 

230 

20 

12 

263 

187Q            -     .    - 

201 

80 

9 

247 

1871  - 

202 

29 

1 

236 

1872  - 

196 

22 

11 

6 

234 

1873  - 

184 

34 

13 

S 

234 

1874  - 

150 

35 

12 

4 

201 

Total    -    - 

2,678 

31  i 

111 

69 

3,160 

6  per  cent. 

Metropolitan  Police  Office,  4,  Whitehall  Place, 
June  1875. 


W,  Harrii,  Chief  Inspector. 
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Appendix,  No.  7. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  H,  Brown. 


The  Length  of  Sebyice  and  Pbopeb  Age  of  Betibement.  Appendix,  No.  7. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  uniform  rule  should  be  adopted  so  as  to  simplify  the  working  of  the 
Fund ;  but  ii  is  apprehended  that  an  insuperable  difficulty  lies  in  the  way  in  consequence  of 
the  rights  of  the  members  of  the  force  in  Sections  "  1  "  and  "2,"  under  the  Act  of  1848, 
having  been  reserved  in  the  1859  and  1865  Acts,  and  it  is  presumed  that  no  attempt  will 
be  made  to  interfere  with  the  reservation. 

It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  make  use  of  the  statistics  which  relate  to  Sections  "  1 " 
and  "2,"  in  connection  with  those  which  relate  to  Sections  "  3  "  and  "  4,"  in  order  to  form 
a  correct  notion  as  to  what  is  a  reasonable  length  of  service  and  a  proper  age  of  retirement 
to  be  fixed  for  the  latter  sections.     {Set  pages  234,  235,  236,  and  237.) 

With  this  view  attention  is  requested  to  the  following  averages  derived  from  those 
statistics,  viz. : — 

1. — Average  Age  at  joining  : — 

In  Section  No.  1------29    years. 

Ditto    -    „  2 27J 

Ditto    -    „  3       -        -        -        -        -        -     26J 


» 


Ditto    -     „  4        -         -         -         -         -         -     26         „ 

2. — Average  Number  of  Years'  Service  at  50  Years  of  Age : — 

In  Section  No.  1-        -        -        -        -        -19J  years. 

Ditto    -     „  2 224      „ 

Ditto    -    „  3  will  be    -        -        -        -        -    23j      „ 

3. — Average  Number  of  Years'  Service  whilst  in  receipt  of  One-third  Allowance : — 
In  Section  No.  1------4J  years. 

4. — Average  Period  during  which  they  have  been  in  receipt  of  Full  Allowance 
is  7}  years. 

6. — Present  Average  Age  exclusive  of  Members  who  have  retired  Sick  or  Infirm:  — 
In  Section  No.  1       -  •     -        -        -        -        -    eoj  years. 

6. — Probable  Average   Period  during  which  they  may  remain  in  receipt  of  Full 
Allowance,  6  years. 

7. — Average  Number  of  Years'  Service  at  65  Years  of  Age  will  be: — 

In  Section  No.  2-        -        -        -        -        -27  J  years. 

Ditto   -    „    3 28i       „ 
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41  IS  • 
34  U  4 


20 


17  ir 
II    - 


9  10  II     183  14  10 i 


223  19    t 
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— .  No.  1.  — 

-   BOROUGH    OF    S  U  N  D  E  RL  AN  D.— P  OL  I  C  E    SUP] 
STATEMENT  of  Allowances  and  Gratuities  to  Members  of  Force  under  the  Provisions 


Yeabs  ending  31st  August 


18  63. 


1864. 


1865. 


18  66. 


186  7. 


1868. 


186  9. 


77. 


77. 


83. 


86  (3). 


90  (6). 


108  (6). 


104  (8). 


Allowanees. 


AUowaucea. 


Allowances. 


•2 

,3 


Full. 


V 

a 
O 


Full. 


1 

O 


Full. 


Allowancei. 


t 


Full. 


Allowancn. 


•E 
'•S 


Full. 


AIIOWMICW. 


AUuwancea. 


a 
O 


Fall. 


Full. 


£.  t.    d. 


10  IS  I 


£.  >.  d. 

52  -  - 

SI  4  - 

14  18  4 

41  la  - 

•4  IS  4 

II  -  - 


£.  *.  d.     £.  I.  d. 

63  -  - 

SI  4  - 

S4  IS  4 

41  IS  - 

S4  IS  4 

•  18  4 

81  10 
4  6  8 


30  -  - 

a  -  - 


10  16  8  28;  2  8 


13 


£.  *.   d. 


8  IS  4 

8  13  4 

8  13  4 


£.  $.  d. 

fi2  -  - 

SI  4  - 

S4  18  4 

41  13  > 

34  13  4 

26  -  - 


£.  #.  d. 


6  10 

8  13 
8  IS 


£.  *.  d. 

62  -  - 

SI  4  - 

S4  IS  4 

41  12  - 

34  IS  4 

2«  -  - 


£.  ..  d.     £.  t.   rf. 


52 


215  12  8 


26  - 


320  2  8 


23  16  8 


10  16  8 

16  II  II 
8  13  4 

11  0  9 
7  5- 

10  16  8 


£.  ».  d. 


31  4  - 

S4  IS  4 

41  12  - 

34  18  4 

26  -  - 


12  S  5 

II  11  - 

20  4  - 

II  11  - 

8  13  4 

8  13  4 


14  -  - 


220  3  8  65  13  4 


234  2  8 


£.  *.  d. 

52  -  - 

31  4  - 

S4  IS  4 

41  12  - 

34  13  4 

26  -  - 


£.  I.  d. 


8  13  3 

II  II  - 

II  II  - 

II  II  - 

8  13  4 

8  13  4 

2  17  » 


£.    i.  d. 

32  -  - 

33  16  - 

34  13 
41  IS 
34  13 

26  - 


26  - 
19  10 


-  ( 


72  18  I 


320  3  8 


63  10  8 


10 
10 


388  1  8 1 ; 


0.94. 
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John  B.  Brown,  Borough  Accountant. 


8. 

id 

f  Receipts,  Ai.LOWAKCEg,  ul  | 

f  the  Police  Supebanndation  Fund  Act,  184 

• 

Intoreit. 

1 

Totals.        ' 

1 
1 

187  0. 

187  1. 

18  72. 

18  73. 

18  7  4. 

£,.      *.    d. 
-  16     6 

8     -     - 

6  16     6 

8  12     - 

H   17     7 

£.     1.  d. 
64    7    4 

104    -   - 

107  11    J 

119    4    7 

161   17    3 

106  (9). 

106(14). 

116  (18). 

116(16). 

116  (16). 

AllowaDce*. 

Allowances. 

Allowancet. 

Allowances. 

Allowanceo. 

« 

a 
O 

FuU. 

■2 

1 

FuU. 

1 

Full. 

O 

FoU. 

•E 

1 

O 

Full. 

i 

£.  ..  d. 

£.   *.  d. 

£.  ..  d. 

£.   s.  d. 

£.  «.  d. 

£.  ..  W. 

£.    *.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

i 

- 

62    -    - 

- 

62    -    - 

- 

62    -    - 

- 

62    -    - 

- 

53    -    - 

29  11     5 

46     4   10 

261     1    5 
246  10    7 

( 

-{ 

35  19    4 

arraart 

52    -    - 

}- 

36    8    - 

- 

86     8     - 

- 

8«    8    - 

- 

36    8    - 

48  10     2 
54     7     7 

222  16    - 
291     43 

! 
i 

- 

34  10    8 
42    9    4 

- 

S«    S    8 

45    1    4 

- 

88  a  a 

46     1     4 

- 

86    8    - 
46    1    4 

(Deed 

iMd). 
45    1    4 

71   16     1 
74  12     6 

270  10    4 
386  16    S 

li 

S     3  11 

36  10    8 

~ 

38    2    8 
38    a    8 

- 

38    2    8 

38    2    8 

- 

38    3    8 

88    2    8 

— 

38    8    8 

38    8    8 

86  17     3 

309  18    i 

u 

1    16   10 
)  18     2 

20    -    - 
13    4     - 

28  12     - 
45  19     6 
41  14     8 

- 

28   12     -. 
38     3     - 
46     1     4 

_ 

28  12    - 
38    3    - 
46     1     4 

- 

28  12    - 
38     8     - 
45     1     4 

93-6 
100  11     4 

336  12    3 
378     9  11 

11 
11 

I  15   10 

1     2     - 
17     8 

17  19    4 

0  10     8 
12  11   11 

38     2     8 

7     6   10 
9  10     9 

38     2     8 
19     1     4 
16     7     2 

- 

88     2     8 
38     2     » 
88     2     8 

- 

38     2     8 
38     2     8 
38    2    8 

no  12     6 
126   18  10 

478  17    6 
472  12    4 

I: 

Kcaaed). 

36     8     - 
32  17    4 

- 

38     3     8 
38     2     8 

- 

as    2    8 
88    2    8 

- 

38     2     8 
88    2    8 

- 

88    2    8 

38     2     8 

186     1   10 
138  16     1 

482     4    4 
601   18    8 

r 

4  II 

- 

12  14    4 

21     9    - 

6     7     2 

21     6    - 

38  la  - 

- 

38    2    8 
28  12    - 

- 

3S     2     8 
33  16     - 
7     8     _       • 

164     6     8 
168   19     2 

469     4  10 
676  16    3 

11 

s 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

.. 

- 

184  16     - 

665  14    9 

'J 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

186  10  11 

638  13    4 

i' 

^ 

— 

"• 

: 

^ 

~ 

— 

~ 

~ 

: 

190  11     2 

685   16    8     a 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

200  12  11 

819     1     4     a 

• 

" 

~ 

" 

: 

•■ 

~ 

" 

•" 

" 

261     -     2 

1,168     3    6   |« 

- 

- 

- 

10    -    - 

- 

6    -    - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2«0  16     8 

1,022     1     8 

5 

1 

- 

2,788  16     2 

11,060     4    6 

- 

i 

10    4 

379  18    8 

34  16  11 

513     -     6'|23     3     9 

564     8     2 

- 

615     7     - 

- 

691    «    - 
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POLICE    SUPERANNUATIODf    FUND. 


I 

KVESTlfENTS,  from  20th  June  1848  to  Slst 

August  1874. 

1..LXO  W.AMC  t.«. 

Sorplui  Income. 

IM  TESTMBV  7  8. 

• 

Ooe-TUrd. 

In  Foil. 

Totals. 

NatoreofScearity. 

Amounti. 

£.   «.    d: 

£.    t.   d. 

.£.     <. 

d. 

<£.      It.    d. 

£.       t.    d. 

1 

- 

• 

- 

• 

64     7     4 

— 

— 

2 

- 

- 

- 

• 

104     -     - 

— 

— 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

107  11     3 

— 

— 

4. 

-     . 

-      . 

• 

- 

149    -4    7 

— 

— 

6 

17  18     B 

.- 

17   13 

^ 

144     3     9 

— 

— 

6 

42     2     - 

- 

43     3 

- 

318  19     6 

BatM,  &a.          ... 

600    -    - 

7 

8B     8     - 

89  18    a 

78     6 

2 

173     4     6 

-    -  ditto. 

100     -    - 

8 

38     8     - 

80     -    - 

lOB     8 

- 

119     8     - 

— 

— 

9 

28     8     - 

64  17     8 

78     6 

8 

212  18  10 

— 

— 

10 

18     3    8 

•6     -     - 

109     2 

8 

161     7     8 

— ■ 

— 

11 

80  14    S 

33  10    - 

611     4 

3 

371  11     6 

— 

12 

11    11     - 

.161     2     8 

462  18 

8 

U7     4     8 

fBathei,&c. 

\01d  Union  Workhouse 

460     -     - 
760     -    - 

18 

9  19  111 

183  14  10 

.198  14 

9 

142  17     6 

— 

— 

14 

- 

223  19     8 

S22  19 

8 

1'66  10     8 

— 

— 

16 

10  16     8 

237     2     8 

347  19 

4 

.326  18     1 

— 

— 

16 

18     -    - 

S16  12     8 

338  13 

8 

343   19     8 

Mowbray  Park  ... 

600     - 

17 

26     -    - 

230     2     8 

346     3 

8 

236     I     8 

— 

— 

18 

33  16    6 

220     S     8 

248   19 

4 

367  19     4 

Baths,  &». 

260     -     - 

19 

66  18    4 

234     3     8 

299   16 

- 

169     8  10 

— 

— 

20 

73  18      1 

3S0    e    8 

298     - 

9 

383  16     6 

Old  Union  Woridiooae 

300    -    - 

21 

63  10     8 

388     4     8 

361   16 

4 

303  19     6 

Hylton  Read  Station 

960     -    - 

22 

70   19     4 

879  IS     8 

460  18 

- 

183  16     4 

— 

— 

23 

84  16  11 

618     -     6 

647  17 

6 

137  19     3 

— 

— 

34 

28      3     9 

664     8     3 

687  11 

11 

231     9     6 

— 

— 

26 

. 

616     7     - 

016     7 

- 

662  16     6 

Low-itreet  Station 

1,000    -    - 

30 

1- 

691     0     - 

691     6 

- 

430  16     8 

-    -    ditto 

400     -    - 

610     2    B 

6,161   14     - 

6,7711   16 

8 

6,297     7     9 
6,100     -    - 

6,100     -    - 

3ALANCB  fttlBai 

jE.; 

ikerf,  81  Augtttt  I 

834    -    -    - 

197     7     9 

John  H.  Brown,  Borough  Accountant. 
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APPENDIX  •  TO  HBPOKT  PBOM  THB 


I 


1 

a 
• 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

10 

SO 

21 

sa 
as 
a4 
as 

26 

a? 

38 

ao 
so 

81 

sa 

S3 
S4 

ss 


No.  3.  — -      . 

BOROUGH    OF    SUNDEBLAND- 


STATEMENT  showing  the  Amounts  to  which  the  Present  and  Future  Recipients  from  the  Fond 

•        from  Ist  September  18/4 


KAME 
■      OP 
MEMBER. 


Yetrt'  Service 


Benjamin  Holmes     - 
John  Gniui 
Edward  Peanoii 
Thomas  Pearson 
William  Temple 
George  Holmes 
Richard  Gill    - 
Neil  M'lntyre  - 
Thomas  Barton 
Wake  Paxton  - 
William  Johnson 
Thomas  Liddell 
Joseph  M.  Donoison 
John  Harrop    - 
Alexander  Kent 
Charles  Cbell   - 
James  Smith    • 
Patrick  Dunn  • 
Joseph  Stainsby 
B.  LeckenUy   - 
William  Pringle 
G.  R.  Maddiaon 
Charles  Haysom 
John  Nicholson 
James  Elliott   • 
Donald  M'Leod 
John  Peacock  - 
'V^iam  Steele 
John  Reay 
Thomas  Hall   - 
Lawrence  Colley 
James  Rathey  - 
John  Chambers 
William  Harding 
Robert  Watson 


Inspector  • 
Serjeant  • 
Sub-lospector 
Seijeant  - 
Constable 
Constable 
Seijeant  • 
Inspector  • 
Seijeant  • 
Constable  • 
Serjeant  • 
Constable  • 
Constable  - 
Inspector  - 
Sub-inspector 
Seijeant  • 
Serjeant  - 
Constable  - 
Chief  constable 
Seijeant  • 
Constable  - 
Constable - 
Coostabl*  • 
Superintendent 
Inspector  - 
Inspector  • 
Serjeant  - 
Serjeant  - 
Constable  • 
Inspector  • 
Constable  - 
Constable - 
Seijeant  - 
Seijeant  - 
Constable  • 

Total*' 


la 


i 


Years  ending  31st  Attgttst 


18  75. 


Allowances. 


1 


PoU. 


t.  d. 


£.  «.  d, 

sa  -  - 

S6  8  - 

46  1  4 

S8  8  8 

38  3  8 

28  12  - 

38  3  - 

45  1  4 

tS  a  8 

38  a  8 

4S  I  4 

38  2  8 

38  2  8 

38  2  8 

37  14  - 

28  12  - 


a  and  Inspector  a. 


S  IS    - 


-    £. 


S  15 


623  11     8 


a  8  76. 


Allowanees, 


i 

O 


£.  *.  d. 


as 


11  10    - 


86  10 


Full. 


£.   «.  d. 

sa  -  - 

36  8  - 
50  S  4 
38  a  8 
38  a  8 
28  12  - 
38  3  - 
4S  1  4 
41  12  - 
41  12  - 

45  1  4 
41  12  - 
41  la  - 

46  1  '4 

37  14  - 
31  4  - 
46  16  - 


18  7  7. 


18  78. 


AUowanoes. 


O 


Full. 


£.  ».  d. 


11  10 
80    - 


£^  u  d. 

Si    -  - 

30  8  - 
50  5  4 
45  1  4 
38  2  8 
28  12  - 
38  3  - 
45  1  4 
41  12  - 
41  12  - 
^45  1  4 
41  12  - 
41  12  - 
50  6  4 
37  14  - 

31  4  - 
-46  16  - 


AUOWUKS. 


I 
O 


Fsll. 


£.  ».  d. 


11  10    - 


10    8 


73 


711   a  4 


as   - 


II  10 


11  10    - 


48    - 


£.  I.  i 

it  .-  - 

$6  8- 

SO  i  4 

a  1  4 

38  i  t 
28  1}  - 
is    i  - 

45  I  4 
41  12  - 
41  11  - 
U  1  4 
4U2  - 
41  U  - 
60  U  4 
3714 
M  4 
4616 

46  16 
100   - 


MS   •  4 


Sunderland,  81  March  1875. 
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-        -        -       —  No.  3.  — 

POLICE    SUPERANNUATION    FUND. 


wUl  be  entitled  under  the  Provisions  of  the  Police  Superannuation  Fund  Act,  1848, 
to  31  August  1885.  ^ 


Years 

ENDING  3  1st  August 

187  9. 

188  0. 

18  8  1. 

18  82. 

188  3. 

188  4. 

18  85. 

Allowances. 

AUowancea. 

Allowance*. 

AUowancet. 

Allowances. 

AUowancet. 

AllowancM. 

t 

■S 
1) 
a 
O 

Full. 

•s 

'■3 

k 
o 

Full. 

•s 

Is 
1 

o 

Fun. 

4) 

C 

O 

Full. 

1 

6 

FuU. 

■i 

Is 

1 

O 

Full. 

2 

Full. 

£.  *.  a. 

£.    ». 

d. 

£.    $.  d. 

£.  ».  d. 

f.     ». 

d. 

£.    *•    d. 

£.    : 

d. 

£.    ».    d. 

1 

- 

62    - 

- 

- 

62    -    - 

- 

52    -    - 

- 

62     - 

- 

- 

52    -    - 

- 

C2     - 

- 

- 

52    -    - 

2 

- 

30     8 

- 

- 

36    8    - 

- 

36     8     - 

- 

36     8 

- 

- 

36    8    - 

- 

36    8 

- 

- 

36    8    - 

3 

- 

SO     6 

4 

- 

50    5    4 

- 

60     5     4 

- 

50     3 

4 

- 

50     5     4 

- 

60    5 

4 

- 

60    5    4 

4 

— 

45     1 

4 

- 

46     1     4 

•* 

46     1     4 

- 

45     1 

4 

- 

45     1     4 

- 

45     I 

4 

- 

46     1     4 

6 

- 

38     2 

8 

- 

38     2     8 

- 

38    2    8 

- 

38    2 

8 

- 

38    2    8 

- 

38    2 

8 

- 

.38    2    8 

6 

_ 

28  12 

_ 

- 

28  12    - 

- 

28  12    - 

- 

28  12 

- 

- 

28  12    - 

- 

23  12 

- 

28  12    - 

7 

_ 

38     8 

- 

- 

88    3    - 

- 

38    3    - 

- 

45     1 

4 

- 

45     1     4 

- 

45     I 

4 

45     1     4 

8 

_ 

45     I 

4 

- 

60  IS    4 

- 

60  13    4 

- 

60  13 

4 

- 

60  13    4 

- 

■      CO  1$ 

4 

- 

60  13    4 

0 

_ 

45     I 

4 

- 

45     1     4 

- 

45     1     4 

- 

46     1 

4 

- 

45     1     4 

- 

45     1 

4 

- 

45     1     4 

10 

- 

41   12 

- 

- 

41  12     - 

- 

41   12    - 

- 

41  12 

- 

- 

41  12    - 

- 

41    12 

- 

- 

41  12    - 

II 

_ 

45     1 

4 

- 

45     I    4 

- 

45     1    4 

- 

45     1 

4 

- 

45     I     4 

- 

45     I 

4 

- 

45     I    4 

12 

_ 

41   12 

- 

- 

41   12     - 

- 

41  12    - 

- 

41  12 

- 

- 

41  12    - 

- 

41  12 

- 

- 

41  12    - 

13 

- 

41  12 

- 

- 

41  12     - 

- 

41  12    - 

- 

41   12 

- 

- 

41  12    - 

- 

41  12 

- 

- 

41  12    - 

14 

_ 

CO  13 

4 

- 

60  13    4 

- 

60  13    4 

- 

60  13 

4 

- 

60  IS     4 

- 

60  IS 

4 

60  18    4 

13 

«. 

37  14 

- 

- 

87  14    - 

- 

37  14    - 

- 

37  14 

- 

- 

37  14    - 

37  14 

- 

- 

37  14    - 

16 

- 

31     4 

- 

- 

31    4    - 

- 

31     4    - 

- 

3U  4 

- 

- 

31    4    - 

36     8 

- 

- 

36     8     - 

17 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16     - 

18 

_ 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

19 

- 

200     - 

- 

- 

200    -    - 

- 

200    -    - 

- 

200    - 

- 

- 

200 

- 

200     - 

- 

- 

200    -    - 

20 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

4C  16    - 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

21 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16     - 

- 

46  16     - 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  10    - 

22 

_ 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

23 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16     - 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

50     5 

4 

- 

60     6     4 

~s 

57     4 

- 

- 

67  12    - 

S5 

- 

23     8 

- 

- 

46  16     - 

- 

46  16     - 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16     - 

- 

50     5 

4 

- 

50     5     4 

26 

— 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

46  16     - 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

46  16, 

- 

- 

46  16     - 

27 

- 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

46  16     - 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

2S 

6   15     - 

23    8 

- 

- 

46  10    - 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16     - 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

29 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

46   16 

- 

- 

46  16     - 

30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

SI 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

46  !6 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

32 

-■ 

- 

- 

• 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

S3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23     8     - 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

34 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23    8    - 

- 

46  16 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

35 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(■ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23    8 

- 

- 

46  16    - 

6  15     - 

1,205  19 

4 

- 

1,408  11     8 

- 

1,602    3    8 

- 

1,606    3 

4 

- 

1,652  19     4 

- 

1,738  15 

4 

- 

1,772  11     4 

John  H.  Brown,  Borough  Accountant. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


—  No.  6.  — 
BOROUGH  OF  SUNDERLAND.— POLICE  SUPERANNUATION  FUND. 


STATEMENT  of  probable  Receipts  and  Allowances,  from  1  September  1874  to  31  August  1885,  and 
the  Amounts  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Reserve  Fund  to  make  the  Payments  shown  in  Statement,  No.  5. 


1 

ttECElPTS. 

years 

Intereit,  && 

TOTAl. 

Allowancea. 

Sarplni 
Income 

Smplos 

Parmeob 

ont  of 

Reserve  Fad. 

ending 

Coatribntions. 

Gratuitiei, 
Fines, 

Half 

31  August 

and 
Sick  Money. 

Penalties,  &c. 

^ 

£.     «. 

d. 

£.     ..   A. 

£.      ». 

d 

£.     .. 

d. 

£.     ». 

d. 

£.    .. 

d. 

£.     .. 

d. 

£.     ».  4 

1875 

202    - 

_ 

105   -    - 

460    - 

- 

280    - 

- 

1,047    - 

714    3 

8 

338  17 

4 

1876 

202    - 

^ 

105    -    - 

460    - 

- 

289    - 

_ 

1,056    - 

- 

769  IS 

- 

286    8 

- 

.^ 

1877 

202    - 

- 

105    -    - 

460   - 

- 

296    - 

- 

1,063    - 

- 

769  18 

- 

899    8 

- 



1878 

802    - 

- 

105    -    - 

460   - 

— 

303    - 

- 

1,070    - 

- 

981  18 

- 

148    8 

. 

_ 

1879 

205    - 

_ 

106    -    - 

460   - 

- 

306    - 

- 

1,076    - 

- 

1,248  13 

4 

. 

172  13   4 

1880 

206    - 

- 

105    -    - 

460   - 

- 

300    - 

- 

1,070    - 

- 

1,630    6 

8 

. 

460    6    8 

1881 

205     - 

- 

105    -    . 

460   - 

- 

886    - 

— 

1,065    - 

- 

1,656  17 

4 

. 

601  17    4 

1882       - 

205    - 

. 

105    -    - 

460   - 

- 

266    - 

- 

1,035    - 

_ 

1,760  17 

4 

• 

725  17    4 

1883 

210    - 

- 

105    -    - 

460   - 

- 

240    - 

- 

1,015    - 

- 

1,816    6 

8 

• 

801    6    8 

1884       - 

210    - 

- 

105    -    - 

460   - 

- 

216    - 

— 

990    - 

- 

1,897  16 

- 

. 

907  16    - 

1885       - 

210    - 

- 

105    -    - 

460   - 

- 

180    - 

- 

955    - 

- 

1,923  16 

- 

• 

1,068  16    - 

Total  -  £. 

2,253     - 

- 

1,156    -    - 

5,060    - 

- 

8,959    - 

- 

11,438    - 

- 

15,009  12 

- 

1,061    1 

4 

4,738  13    4 
1,061    1    4 

3,677  12    - 


Sunderland,  31  March  1875. 


John  H.  Brown,  Borongh  Acconntant. 


—  No.  7.  — 
Section  No.  1. 


BOROUGH  OF  SUNDERLAND.— POLICE  SUPERANNUATION  FUND. 


Names  of  Officers  and   Constables,  with  the  Dates  and  Ages  at  joining.  Length  of  Service,  Yean' 
Allowance,  and  present  Age,  who  have  been  Superannuated,  from  Ist  September  1852  to  3l8t  August  1874. 


NAME. 

Date 
at 

Age 
at 

Namber 
of 

Retired 

Nnmber  of 
Years 

Number 
of  Years 

Infirm 

Present 

Infirm 

Joining. 

Joining. 

Years' 
Service. 

Infirm. 

One-third 
Allowance. 

Full 
Allowance. 

Men. 

Age. 

Men. 

r  William  Brown 

1837 

84 

16 

. 

2 

^^ 

^mm 

^.. 

i 

J  no.  Bttiles     -        -        - 

1837 

60 

16 

— 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Thos.  Tophani 

1841 

21 

— 

13 

- 

- 

1 

— 

— 

Thos.  Jumieson 

1839 

21 

• 

18 

- 

— 



— 

Pi 

William  Leyboum  - 

1839 

39 

21 

- 

1 

14 

- 

66 

— 

J.W.Turner. 

1856 

32 

- 

13 

- 

- 

1 

— 

— 

/  B.  Holmes     - 

1838 

36 

16 

— 

6 

15 

- 

72 

— 

J.  Gunn          .        •        - 

1839 

26 

18 

- 

- 

17 

- 

61 

— 

E.  Pearson      -        -        - 

1838 

29 

21 

- 

3 

13 

- 

66 

— 

William  Temple       - 

1847 

86 

16 

- 

8 

4 

- 

62 

— 

15 

T.  Pearson      - 

1840 

24 

21 

- 

- 

14 

- 

69 

— 

3 

Geo.  Holmes  -        -        - 

1844 

22 

- 

20 

- 

- 

11 

- 

63 

ll< 

Richard  Gill  - 

1839 

25 

23 

— 

6 

4 

- 

68 

— 

4. 

Neil  Mclntyre 

1840 

26 

24 

- 

6 

4 

- 

60 

— 

e 

Thomas  Burton 

1846 

29 

20 

- 

3 

6 

- 

67 

— 

Z\ 

Vacancy 

1' 

Wake  Paiton 

1839 

27 

21    \ 

of  six 

3 

— 

62 

— 

r 

I 

years. 

O. 

William  Johnson     - 

1860 

38 

16 

— 

6 

3 

— 

68 

— 

:^ 

Thomas  Liddell 

1847 

27 

21 

- 

- 

0 

- 

64 

— 

Jos.  M.  Donnison   - 

1844 

26 

26 

- 

- 

6 

— 

56 

— 

Jno.  Harrop  -        -        - 

184H 

29 

21 

- 

3 

2 

— 

66 

— 

Alexander  Kent 

1854 

29 

- 

16 

- 

- 

6 

- 

46 

I  Charles  Chell 

1860 
,  Service"! 

28 

— 

18 

- 

— 

i 

~ 

46 

Total 

637 

318 

64 

109 

844 

AvERASfi  Perio'U  of  Age 
and  Allowance 

1     " 

19J 

4i 

72 

60^ 
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Appendix,  No.  7 


No.  7 — continued. 
Section  No.  2. 


BOROUGH  OF  SUNDERLAND.— POLICE  SUPERANNUATION  FUND. 


Mehobandum  as  to  continuing  1848  Men  in  Force  for  Five  Years  to  1885,  according 
to  provision  in  Section  2,  of  the  Act  of  1848. 


DATE.      . 

Full  Allowance. 

One-third  Allowance, 

Saving 
by  Continuance. 

No. 
of  Men. 

£.    s.    d. 

£.     ».     d. 

£.    s.    d. 

1876          .... 

46  16     - 

15  12     - 

81     4    - 

1 

1877          .... 

46  16     - 

15   12     - 

81     4     - 

1 

1878          .... 

198  12     - 

64   10     8 

129     1     4 

2* 

1879          .... 

527  12     - 

175  17     4 

351   14     8 

7 

1880          .... 

714   16     - 

238     6     4 

476  10     8 

12 

1881          .... 

761    12     - 

258   17     4 

607   14     8 

n 

1882         .... 

868   13     4 

286     4     5 

672     8   11 

18 

1883         .... 

858   13     4 

286     4     5 

572     8  11 

17 

1884         .... 

548     1     4 

182   13     9 

365     7     6 

12 

1885         .... 

327  12     - 

109     4     - 

218     8     - 

7 

£. 

4,884     4     - 

1,62&     1     4 

8,256     2     8 

BOROUGH  OF  SUNDERLAND.— POLICE  SUPERANNUATION  FUND. 


Names  of  Ofpicebs,  with  the  Dates  and  Ages  at  Joining,  at  present  on  the  Force,  and 
who  will  be  entitled  to  be  Superannuated  under  the  AcT  of  1848. 


• 

Year 

Age 

Years 

Year 

Years 

NAME. 

of  Joining. 

at  Joining. 

Service  at 
60. 

Entitled  to 
Retire. 

Service  at 
56. 

Joseph  Stainsby     .         .         -        - 

1858 

32 

18 

1878 

23 

John  Nicholson      .        .        .        - 

1868 

25 

26 

1879 

80 

J.  Elliott 

1853 

25 

25 

1879 

30 

Thomas  Hall           .         - 

1856 

22 

28 

1880 

88 

D.  M'Leod 

1855 

26 

25 

1879 

80 

John  Peacock        .... 

1865 

28 

22 

1879 

27 

James  Smith          .... 

1853 

29 

21 

1875 

26 

R.  Leckenby          .... 

1856 

29 

21 

1878 

26 

William  Steele        .... 

1859 

34 

16 

1879 

21 

Patrick  Dunn        .... 

1857 

31 

19 

1877 

24 

James  Rathej        .... 

1854 

24 

36 

1881 

81 

William  Pringle     .... 

1851 

29 

21 

1878 

26 

G.  R.  Maddison     .... 

1858 

81 

19 

1878 

24      V 

1.  Colly 

1868 

28 

22 

1881 

27 

Charles  Haysom    .... 

1856 

38 

22 

1878 

27 

John  Reay    ..... 

1864 

25 

25 

1880 

30 

William  Harding    .... 

1858 

26 

24 

1882 

29 

Robert  Watson       .... 

1859 

38 

22 

1888 

37 

John  Chambers      ..... 

1857 
AL  •     -     . 

Service    - 

24 

26 

1882 

8] 

Tot 

628 

427 

622 

AvEBAOB  Periods  of  .^e  and 

27j 

22i 

27i 

0.94. 
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No.  7 — continued. 
Seciiom  Na  3. 


BOROUGH  OF  SUNDERLAND.— POLICE  SUPERANNUATION  FUND. 


Names  of  Oppicebs  and  Constables  who  have  joined  the  Force  since  May  1859,  with  the  Dates  and 
Ages  at  joining,  and  who  will  have  completed  20  Years  or  more  in  1885. 


Year 

Age 

Years' 

Years' 

Year,  EntiUed  to 

names. 

of  Joining. 

at  Joining. 

Service  in 
1886. 

Service  at 
56. 

One^kair. 

Two-tUids. 

William  Hardy  .... 

1869 

26 

21 

29 

^                       ^ 

1889 

John  Nichol        .... 

1860 

33 

26 

22 

1883 

1888 

Jonathan  Hardy           ... 

1860 

28 

25 

32 

- 

1892 

Charles  Munro  -        -        -        - 

1860 

28 

25 

27 

1887 

William  Stothart 

1861 

21 

24 

34 

- 

1895 

T.  F.  Ritoon        .... 

1861 

25 

24 

SO 

- 

1891 

William  Huntley 

1862 

24 

23 

31 

- 

1893 

John  Huntley      .         .        .        - 

1862 

25 

23 

30 

. 

1892 

Joseph  Norman  .        .        .        - 

1862 

81 

23 

24 

1881 

1886 

Gawin  Geddes    -        .        -        - 

1862 

29 

23 

26 

- 

1888 

James  Mullens    - 

1862 

27 

23 

28 

. 

1890 

P.  Ellis 

1862 

33 

23 

22 

1882 

1887 

Thomas  Hornby          ... 

1862 

27 

23 

28 

. 

1890 

R.  Elliott 

1862 

21 

23 

34 

- 

1896 

David  Barron     .... 

1862 

34 

23 

21 

1883 

1887 

Henry  Reay        -        .        -        - 

1864 

20 

21 

35 

- 

1899 

Thomas  VVrathmall      ... 

1864 

31 

21 

24 

1884 

1888 

B-  Peacock         -         .        .         - 

1864 

22 

21 

33 

- 

1897 

J.  Metcalfe          -        -        -        - 

1864 

20 

21 

26 

- 

1890 

David  Burnett    -        -        -  •      . 

1865 

23 

20 

82 

- 

1897 

William  Thornborrow 

1866 

24 

20 

31 

' 

1896 

Total    -    .    - 

556 

690 

Average  Periods  of  Age  and 

Service     - 

264 

28} 

BOBOUGH  OP  SUNDERLAND.— POLICE  SUPERANNUATION  FUND. 


Pbo-forma  Statement  of  Amoimt  of  Liability  in  respect  of  Allowances  to  Men  who  inight  be 
entitled  to  Retire  at  the  Age  of  55  and  after  25  Years'  Service,  between  1886  and  1899  inclusive. 


No. 

Year. 

of 
Men. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

I8d5. 

1806. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1886 

I 

50 

60 

60 

50 

50 

50 

60 

50 

50 

60 

50 

50 

50 

60 

1887 

3 

- 

160 

150 

150 

150 

150 

160 

150 

130 

150 

150 

160 

J60 

150 

1888 

3 

— 

- 

160 

160 

160 

160 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

160 

150 

160 

1889 

1 

- 

- 

- 

5U 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

50 

50 

50 

50 

60 

1890 

3 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

150 

160 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

160 

1891 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60 

SO 

60 

50 

50 

60 

60 

50 

60 

1892 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1893 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

50 

50 

60 

60 

60 

60 

50 

1894 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1895 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50 

50 

60 

60 

50 

1896 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

100 

100 

lop 

100 

1897 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

100 

100 

100 

1898 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^ 

- 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1899 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50 

50 

200 

360 

400 

560 

600 

700 

760 

750 

800 

900 

1,000 

1,000 

1,050 

Total    - 


£.9,100. 
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No.  7 — continued. 
Section  No.  4. 


Appendix,'  No.  7. 


BOROUGH  OF  SUNDERLAND.— POLICE  SUPERANNUATION  FUND. 


Names  of  Opficebs  and  Constables,  with  the  Dates  and  Ages  at  joining  the  Boeouqh 
Police  Fokce  since  1865,  at  present  in  the  Force. 


NAME. 

Date 

at 

Joiniog. 

Age 

at 

Joining. 

NAME. 

Date 

at 

Joining. 

Age 

at 

Joining. 

G.  T.  Uutebingon 

1869 

25 

William  Bradford       - 

1874 

80 

Jas.  Innis    •        .        .        . 

1868 

26 

J.  Willis    .... 

1867 

81 

T.  Burnett  .... 

1871 

29 

R.  Strong  .... 

1869 

26 

J.  Nelson    .... 

1874 

22 

B.  J.  Dykstra    - 

1872 

81 

J.  Brown     .... 

1868 

26 

George  Baker  ... 

1872 

23 

John  Spenoe       ... 

1871 

80 

J.  W.  Maddison- 

1872 

22 

Thomas  Bibby     ... 

1872 

25 

John  Lowes       ... 

1874 

24 

Peter  Thompson  ... 

1870 

2ii 

J.  Kirk     .        .        .        . 

1871 

82 

F.  Shrimpton        ... 

1878 

32 

T.  Hutchinson   ... 

1868 

22 

Josh.  Steels-        -        .        - 

1870 

29 

J.  Wilson  .... 

1874 

27 

William  Elliott    -        -        - 

1869 

30 

L.  McLeod       .        .       . 

1867 

26 

H.G.Allan 

1875 

30 

William  Law     . 

1868 

20 

William  Eaton     ... 

1872 

27 

William  Best     - 

1867 

26 

J.  AdarathwaitS  ... 

1873 

22 

C.  Cowell .        .        .        - 

1878 

28 

W.  P.  Carr.        .        -        . 

1866 

S3 

R.Muckle         -        -   *    - 

1878 

27 

George  Mackie     ... 

1878 

21 

J.  Watson .... 

1872 

3d 

C.  McPhail         .        - 

1878 

27 

G.Clark    .        .        .        . 

1871 

21 

William  Ross 

1869 

25 

G.  Forbes  .... 

1872 

27 

Thomas  Joyce     ... 

1875 

21 

CTulIock- 

1874 

S5 

C.  Brown    .... 

- 

84 

R.  Hardy  .... 

1876 

80 

James  Crozier      ... 

1864 

27 

Joseph  Steele     ... 

1874 

24 

John  Ross   -        -        -        - 

1873 

22 

J.  Brebner         ... 

1871 

21 

George  Hardy     ... 

1869 

82 

J.  D.  Eaton 

1871 

28 

R.  B.  Anderson   ... 

1878 

21 

G.Bell     -        -        .        . 

1876 

29 

George  Herd      ... 

1870 

26 

John  Barnes      -    .     . 

1875 

38 

G.  Sonler    .... 

1874 

26 

A.  Thompson     ... 

. 

22 

W.  Moreland 

1867 

28 

J.  Trail      -        .        .        . 

1875 

23 

A.  Jordan  .... 

1878 

20 

J.  Hope    -        .        .        - 

1876 

28 

J.  Thompson        ... 

1870 

86 

R.  Lowther       .       .        - 

1876 

29 

J.  Burrows-        .        .        - 

1876 

24 

J.  Dunne  .        -        .        - 

1876 

30 

H.  Nicholson       ... 

1870 

20 

William  Craig    . 

1876 

22 

J.  Fallon     -        .        . 

1872 

20 

F.  Hanlen .... 

•                    • 

22 

Wm.  Duncan       ... 

1871 

80 

Edward  Soarf    . 

1869 

23 

G.  Simblett- 

1874 

28 

Thomas  Davy    ... 

. 

29 

J.  Cockburn        ... 

1878 

27 

Thomas  Pearson 

1874 

22 

E.  S.  Forsyth 

1871 
1874 

27 
84 

Total 

R.  Yorde     -        -        .        . 

1,949 

C.King       .        .        .        . 

.  1874 
1871 

89 

22 

William  Carter    ... 

Edward  Lockie    ... 

1869 

32 

Atehaoe  Aoe  . 

■     .  26  Y 

ears. 

0.94. 
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No.  8.  — 

BOROUGH  OF  SUNDERLAND.— POLICE  SUPERANNUATION  FUND. 


Memoranda  relative  to  the  value  of  Conteibutions  by  the  Police  Force  to  the 
Superannuation  Fund  in  the  several  Sections  of  the  Force  at  the  present  Rate  of 
Contribution,  and  supposing  the  whole  to  serve  till  they  are  50  Years  of  Age. 

The  Value  with  Compound  Interest,  according  to  Willich's  Tables,  page  54,  being  as 
understated. 


No.  of 
Section. 

Constables' 

Anniinl 
Contribntion. 

Rateef 
Interest. 

Average 
Years- 
Service. 

Value  with 
Interest. 

No.  of  Men. 

Aggregate 
Amount. 

£.  s.    d. 

£.    ».     d. 

£.      «.    d. 

1 

2    -    - 

6  per  cent     - 

24 

89    -    - 

22 

1,968     -    - 

2 

2    -    - 

-    ditto 

22i 

80     -     - 

19 

1,620     -    - 

3 

2    -    - 

-    ditto 

23^ 

85     -     - 

21 

1,786     -    - 

4 

2     -    - 

-    ditto 

24 

89     -    - 

75 
£. 

6,675     -^  - 

11,938     -    - 

The  like  at  the  age  of  55  years, 


No.  of 
Section. 

Constables' 

Annual 
Contribution. 

Rate  of 
Interest 

Average 
Years' 
Service. 

Value  with 
Interest. 

No.  of  Men. 

Aggregate 
Amount 

£.    t.    d. 

£.     ..    d. 

£.     t.    d. 

I 

2    -    - 

5  per  cent     • 

,        29 

124  13     - 

22 

2,742     -     - 

2 

2     -    - 

-    ditto 

27i 

lis     2     8 

19 

2,160     -    - 

a 

2    -    - 

•    ditto 

28i 

120  14     - 

21 

2,535     -    - 

4 

2    -    - 

•    ditto 

29 

124  13     - 

76 

£. 

9,349     -    - 

16,776     -    - 

The  Expectation  of  Life  at  55  Years  of  Age,  according  to  Willich's  Tables,  page  177,  is 
17*66  years. 

The  following  are  the  Amounts  which   the  several  Sections  would  receive   during 
the  average  period  of  12  Years  at  the  Minimum  Rate  of  50/.  for  each  Member,  viz. : 


No.  of  Section. 

No.  of  Men, 

Aggregate  Amounts. 

1 
2 
8 

4 

22 
19 
21 
75 

£.        $.    d. 
13,200    -    - 
11,400    -    - 
12,600     -    - 
45,000     -     - 

£. 

82,200     -    - 

N.B. — It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  period  of  12  Years  is  very  moderate. 

J.  H.  B, 
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ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT.    Hardfthip  under  the  Act  of  1859,  inasmuch  as  only  half 
ihe  aerrioe  pmrkma  to  the  Act  was  allowed  to  count  towards  a  pension,  MiUkmau  1280- 

1284. 1362-13155;  GlvtMf  1445,  1446 Expedieocy  of  repealing  all  the  former  Acts  if 

a  new  Act  be  pawed,  Bithop  3600^  3601. 

Eridenee  aspfanatory  of  the  prorisions  and  operation  of  the  Acts  of  1848  and  1859 
reepeetireljt  Brtmm  40$^  et  uq. Opinion  that  the  Act  of  1848  was  wisely  and  pru- 
dently francd,  ik.  4105 Purther  leference  to,  and  approval  of,  the  provisions  of  the  Act 

of  1 848 ;  pmicr  oMer  the  Act  to  claim  pensions  as  a  right  after  certain  senrice,  ib.  4203- 
4210. 

Affe  of  ErdiMUunt.    Explanations  on  the  subject  of  ages  of  enlistment;  power  of  enlist- 
ment under  thirW-^ve  jears  of  age  in   counties,  and  at  any  age  in  boroughs,  Willu  44- 

52. 115-123.  158-161 Proposal  that  a  man  should  not  count  serriee  till  twenty-one 

years  of  age,  WHlit  124;  Cobbe  230,  231 Grounds  for  the  statement  that  men  join 

now  too  yoQng,  and  are  not  nearly  so  senrioeable  as  formerly,  CoMe  275 -27B. 

No  restriction  should  be  made  as  to  the  age  from  which  to  count  service,  though 

witness  wodd  not  tnke  a  man  into  bis  force  under  twenty,  Forrest  664-657 ^Witness 

wonhl  not  enlist  men  after  tfairty-five  yean  of  age ;  this  is  the  tisual  limit  in  Southampton, 

though  not  actually  so  by  law,  £rearygo6-g  1 0 Proposal  that  as  a  general  rule  men  should 

not  be  eulisted  under  twenty,  Allison  1068-1070 Advantage  of  a  fixed  time  of  enlist- 

inent  from  which  pensions  should  count,  ib.  1078,  1079. 

See  also  SctUe  of  Pensions. 

Age  of  Betirement    Grounds  for  the  su^esdon  thai  no  mm  should  be  retained  in  the 
service  after  the  age  of  fifty-two,  unless  on  special  certificate  £rom  the  OovermBent 

Iasp«ctoiv  MeiAtrt  2776-2779 Increased  efficiency  if  men  were  retired  at  fifty  years 

of  age;  cuoaideratioa  uf  objections  to  this  view,  )9^Y  3092-3097.  31013-3111. 

Witaeas  adhaaks  tint  the  age  for  rstiiement  from  the  police  force  should  be  reduced 
£rom  cizty  to  Afty-five  3fear8 ;  advantage  of  this  ebaage  rather  than  of  allowing  claims 

after  twenty-five  years'  service,  Griffith.  3138-3147 Opinion  that  a  man  shouQaot  be 

allowed  to  claim  a  pension  before  the  age  of  fifty,  or  under  twenty-five  years*  service, 

mil  3751-3766 Men  should  serve  up  to  the  age  of  fifty  or  fifty-five,  ib.  3815, 

3816. 

Reconnnendaoon,  that  aften*  twenty-fire  vear^  service  a  man  nherrid  be  obliged  to  leave 

in  order  to  give  others  a  chance  of  promotion,  McAob  4259-4261 Witness  eomiders 

that  at  twenty-five  years*  service  retirement  shouM  be  compulaery;  that  is,  with  a  view 

to  increased  efficiency,  Ifoife  4847-48^ Improvement  if  men  ^ere  compelled  to 

retire  after  thirty  years'  service,  Clarke  4B86 ;  Speiler  4930-4938. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  many  men  may  well  be  retained  up  to  the  a^e  of  sixty, 
though  the  ^cient  age  is  generally  from  twenty  to  forty-five,  Farr  368,5-3700 In- 
expediency of  men  being  Tequirsd  to  leave  at  twenty-one  years'  sernee,  sa«e  on  medical 
certffieate.  Sir  T.  Htttry  4987-4992. 

See  also  Efficiency.         Fixed  Period  of  Service.         Scale  of  Pensions. 
352.  I  I  2  Allison^ 
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AUisoH,  John.    (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.) — Is  Head  Constable  of  Swansea,  965 Only 

sixty  men  at  present  in  tbe  Swansea  corps,  tbougb  the  authorised  strength  is  sixty-four ; 

966-969 Details  of  the  leogtli  of  service,  970,971 EstabUshment  of  the  regular 

force  in  1843  and  the  fond  in  1848 ;  972,  973.  1671,  1672 ^Total  of  seven  pensioners, 

a  majority  of  whom  were  in  the  force  previous  to  1 848,  and  consequently  take  pensions 
from  a  fund  to  which  for  some  years  they  did  not  contribute;  jgeneral  occurrence  of  this 

in  most  boroughs,  974-977.  1073,  1074 Amount  and  constitution  of  the  fund;  slight 

excess  of  receipts  over  disbursements,  978-986 Probably  not  more  than  three  men 

could  become  pensioners  in  Ibe  next  three  years,  987,  988. 

Suggestions  for  increasing  the  fuud  by  fees  for  licenses,  for  stamping  weights  and 
measures,  &c. ;  and  by  half  at  least  of  all  penalties  in  cases  where  the  police  are  in- 
formers, 989-997.  1097-1114 Fund  at  present  lying  at  the  bank  at  2^  per  cent 

interest ;  intention  of  the  borongh  to  borrow  it  at  4^  per  cent,  which  wiU  increase  the 
surplu8Considerably,968-looi—-— Complaints  of  the  men  on  account  of  the  uncertainty 
of  pension,  1002-1007—— Conditions  upon  which  witness  would  grant  pensions ;  there 
should  be  given  two-thirds  pay  after  twenty-five  years*  service,  irrespective  of  age,  but  no 
pension  previously,  except  on  disablement  or  a  medical   certificate,  1008-1029.  1067 

Opinion  that  a  man  should  serve  ten  years  in  any  grade  before  counting  his  pension 

according  to  the  rate  of  pay  therein,  1011-1013 A.  man  should  count  service  from 

his  enlistment,  irrespective  of  age,  1026,  1027. 

Conclusion  that  after  twenty  years' service  a  man  is  practically  inefficient,  and  only  retards 
the  prepress  and  promotion  uf  younger  men  by  remaining  in  the  force,  1029-1032. 1075 

Probability  01  a  man  claiming  his  pension  after  twenty-five  years'  service  though  he 

might  be  induced  to  remain  for  promotion  and  the  consequently  larger  pension,  1032-1035 

Creneral  complaint  of  not  being  allowed  to  count  full  service  on  promotion  or  transfer; 

discussion  on  this  point,  1036-1040— —Increased  rate  of  wage  in  witness'  force  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  pay  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  few  changes  now  in  consequence, 
1041, 1042.  1045.  1055,  1056 Previous  difficulty  in  obtaining  men,  1.042,  I043. 

Preference  for  young  men  ;  if  possible,  witness  does  not  go  above  twenty-four,  1043, 
1044 Comparison  of  the  pay  m  witness'  force  with  that  in  Cardiff  and  Carmarthen- 
shire ;  the  pay  is  equal  to  the  former  and  considerably  larger  than  the  latter,  1056-1058. 

1063 No  effect  of  the  strikes  on"  recruiting,  1060-1062 Equally  severe  work  in 

Swansea  and  Glamorganshire  1064 Surgeon  provided  by  the  town  council  in  Swansea, 

where  the  health  of  the  men  is  very  good,  1065, 1066. 

Proposal,  that  as  a  general  rule,  men  should  not  be  enlisted  under  twenty,  1061-1070 
— — Greatcor  severity  of  the  police  force  than  soldiering,  as  acknowledged  by  the  soldiers 
themselves,  1076,  1077 ^Advantage  of  a  fixed  time  of  enlistment,  from  which  pen- 
sions should  count,  1078, 1079 Particular:)  and  conditions  of  gratuities  granted  in 

witness' force,  1080-1084 General  desire  that  a  man's  children  should  receive  pen- 
sions or  gratuities  in  case  he  leaves  no  widow,  1085-1087. 

General  feeling  of  witness'  men  that  pensions  should  commence  from  twenty-one,  with 
half-pay  after  twenty-one  years'  service,  irrespective  of  age  and  everything  else,  1081- 

1093 Tendency  of  compulsory  pensions  to  keep  men  in  tbe  force  ;  advantage  thereby, 

as  at  present  the  best  men  leave,  1094-1095 The  force  under  witness  consists  chiefly 

of  superior  labourers  and  some  mechanics,  1096 Present  system  of  iuspecting  weights 

and  measures;  proposed  alterations  herL'in,  1097-1104. 

Amakramation  of  Forcet.  Suggestion  that  when  two  counties  are  amalgamated  as  regards 
pouce,  service  in  either  should  equally  count,  whether  op  promotion  or  on  removal, 
Dunne  1923-1926. 

Appeal.    There  is  no  power  of  appeal  from  the  magistrates'  decision  as  to  the  amount  of 

pension  awarded,  JFUlit  55 Advisability  of  allowing  an  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions 

before  forfeiture  of  claim  to  a  pension  after  fifteen  years'  service,  Coibe  367 Any 

appeal  from  the  chief  constable's  decision  should  go  to  the  quartn'  sessions.  Hill  3794- 

3797- 

B. 
Bedfordshire  : 

Details  of  the  number  of  men  in  the  Bedfordshire  force,  and  each  class  thereof,  with 
particulars  of  length  of  service,  Warner  1 106-1 110 Particulars  as  to  the  age  of  enlist- 
ment;  necessity  of  taking  men  rather  young  lately,  but  not  in  consequence  of  the 

rate  of  wage,  t^.  1111-1118 Simultaneous  establishmeDt  of  tbe  force  and  fund  in 

1840,  ib.  1119-1121.  1189 Total  of  fourteen  pensioners  at  present,  who  aie  spread 

over  .the  whole  term,  ranging  from  forty-five  years  of  age  to  seventy-eight,  ib,  1 122- 
1124. 

Present  amount  and  constitution  of  the  fund ;  excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts 

lately,  Warner  1135.  1128-1138 Investment  in  Three  Per  Cents,  by  the  direction  of 

the  quarter  sessions,  ib.  1126,  1127.  1223-1225 The  present  state  of  the  fund  is 

very  unsatisfactory,  ib.  1138 Suggestions  for  remedying  this  by  granting  the  fees  for 

the 
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the  service  of  summonses,  &c.,  the  whole  of  penalties  and  fines,  or  even  a  Qovemment 
contribution,  Warner  1139-1143'  1221,1222. 

Scale  and  conditions  of  pensions,  which  are  satis&ctory  except  from  their  uncer- 
tainty, Warner  1147-1161 General  scale  of  a  month's  pay  for  a  year's  service,  tft. 

1179-1182 Details  of  the  men's  ages,  terms  of  service,  and  rates  of  pay,  ib.  1190- 

i2o8 Luton  is  policed  by  the  county,  but  there  is  a  separate  force  at  Bedford,  ib. 

1209-121 1 Nearly  all  the  pensioners  are  earning  money  m  various  employments,  not- 
withstanding the  average  age  of  leaving  being  fifty-four,  t&.  1212,  1213. 

Difficulty  in  recruiting,  possibly  from  witness  being  so  particular  about  character ; 
reference  hereon  to  the  average  rate  of  agricultural  labourers'  wages,  Warner  1214-1319 

Opinion  that  even  if  witness'  plan  were  adopted,  the  fund  could  not  maintain  itself 

without  extraneous  aid,  ib,  1220' 

Birmingham: 

1.  Details  relative  to  the  Police  Force,  the  Number  of  Men,  Rate  of  Pay,  l^e. 

2.  Partienlart  in  connection  with  the  Superannuation  Fund,  and  its  Operation. 
S.  Feeling  in  the  Force  in  favour  of  a  Right  to  Pensions  after  a  fixed  Feriod 

t  Service  ;  Objections  thereto  by  the  Watch  Committee. 
Details  generally. 

1.  Details  relative  to  the  Police  Force,  the  Number  of  Men,  Rate  of  Pay,  Sfc.  : 
The  Birmingham  force  consists  of  440  men,  exclusive  of  eight  or  ten  specially  ei^aged, 

who  are  nevertheless  attached  to  the  force  and  afiect  the  superannuation  fund,  Glossop 

1371-1374 The  force  is  between  twenty  and  thirty  men  short,  owing  to  the  difficulty 

of  recruiting  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  i&.  1416-1420.  1423,  1424.  1434j  ^435 

Particulars  of  the  rate  of  pay,  which  is  high ;  inducement  thereby  to  remain  in  the  force, 

ib.  1425,  1426 Comparative  rates  of   wage  of  a  policeman  and   a  working  man  in 

Birmingham,  ib.  1433,  H34- 

Nearly  one-foui-th  of  the  men  lost  every  year  through  different  reasons,  Glossop  1436 

Details  of  the  number  of  men  who  voluntarily  resign,  these  being  about  one-eleventh 

of  the  whole  force;  great  inducements  and  temptations  to  leave  the  force,  ib.   1464- 
1470. 
>  Rate  of  pay  of  the  difiPe rent  classes  in  the  Birmingham  force ;  improvement  of  late, 

Green  3009-301 2 Several  instances  of  men  permanently  injured  in  the  force,  ib. 

3021,  3022. 

Tables  handed  in,  showing  the  number  of  men  who  leave  or  are  dismissed,  Manton 

4492-4497 Details  of  the  wages  for  constables,  these  varying   fom  23*.  to  3i«. ; 

extra  pay  after  three,  five,  and  ten  years'  service,  ib.  4525-4527. 

2.  Particulars  in  connection  wUh  the  Superannuation  Fund,  and  its  Operation : 

Fund  t*  the  amount  of  14,000  /.  in  Birmingham ;  that  is  at  the  rate  of  40  /.  per  head, 
Cobbe  253. 

Particulars  of  the  amount,  constitution,  and  disbursements  of  the  fund,  which  is  in  a 
very  satisfactory  state,  and  likely  to  remain  so;  illiberality,  however,  of  the  watch  com- 
mittee as  regards  pensions,  6r/os«u;9  1375-1387-    1391-1396.   1448-1451.  1462,  1463. 

1473-1476 Loan  of.  the  fund  to  the  town  council  at  4  per  cent.,  ib.   141 3-1 415 

Establishment  of  the  superannuation  fund  in  1859,  twenty  years  after  the  force ;  con- 
sequent disadvantage,  ib.  1443,  1444  —  The  force  is  under  the  town  council  and  a 
watch  committee,  who  pension  a  man  only  according  to  his  necessities,  not  his  rights, 

ib.  I450,  .1451 Impression  that  money  obtained  for  the  service  of  summonses  and 

warrants  is  not  applied  to  the  fund,  and  that  there  is  no  power  for  it  to  be  at  present, 
0),  1452-1454— —Fifty-five  men  now  chargeable  upon  the  superannuation  fund  ;  they 
are  paid  so  much  a  week,  a  little  below  hali-pay,  ib.  I471,  1472. 

Particulars  of  the  men  superannuated  since  1861,  and  the  amount  paid  them,  Manton 
4489,  4490 Amount,  constitution,  and  disbursements  of  the  fiind,  which  is  in  a  satis- 
factory condition,  and  likely  to  bear  the  larger  strain  anticipated,  ib.  4501-4510.  4546, 

4647 Conclusion  that  it  is  desirable  that  a  c^italised  fund  of  20,000  L  should  remain 

intact,  ib.  451 1-4515. 

Particulars  of  the  superannuation  system  as  worked  in  the  force;  many  men  being 
pensioned  off  before  reaching  sixty,  chiefly  upon  medical  certificates,  Manton  4528-4536 
—  Local  Act  passed  in  1851,  and  superannuation  fimd  established  in  i860,  ib.  4539- 

4541 No  one  ever  receives  less  pension  if  he  has  saved  money,  but  a  man  with  a 

family  may  receive  an  additional  shilling,  ib.  4556-4560. 

3.  Feeling  in  the  Force  in  favour  of  a  Right  to  Pensions  after  a  fixed  Period  of 

Service  ;  Objections  thereto  by  the  Watch  Committee : 

General  feeling  of  the  men  in  the  Birmingham    force  that  there  should  be  half-pay 

after  twenty  years'  service,  and  two-thirHa  after  twentv-five  years.  Green  2973-2979. 
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8.  Feeling  in  the  Force  in  favour  tfa  Right  to  Penrioat,  §v.— continued. 

3015,  3016 Great  dissatisfaction  o a  account  of  the  present  tincertainty,  Green  2976. 

2994-2997.  3016-*— Strong  inducement  to  the  men  to  remain  in  the  service  if  pensions 
were  a  certainty ;  statement  hereon  as  to  the  numerous  resi^ations  in  the  lorce,  iB.  4980- 

*993'  30<3>  3014 Total  of  thirty-eight  men  iti  the  force  over  twenty  yeare'  service, 

there  bein<;,  howtver,  no  claim  to  a  pension  till  the  age  of  sixtv,  ib.  3994-9997. 

Witness  was  not  aware  of  any  Hiseatisfaction  with  the  present  system  until  reading 
evi  ;ence  on  the  subject  in  a  newspaper,  Manton  4483 Objection  of  the  watch  corn- 
committee  to  any  fixed  system  with  no  discretionary  power,  »^.  4484,  4485.  454S-*4546 
■  ■    ■  Liberal  way  in  which  the  committee  h\ive  always  actad  towdrds  the  men  ;  possibility   - 
of  this  being  altered  under  a  fixed  system,  ii.  4486-4498. 

4.   Other  Delaih  generally ; 

Consideiably  iiarder  work  in  Birmingham  than  in  the  rural  district,  though  witucM 
would  not  propose  that  this  sliould  afleot  the  scale  of  superannuation,  Glos$op  1480- 
1483. 

Complaint  in  regard  t»  tlw  practice  in  Bifwia^am  of  reftmng  to  the  de&idters'  book 
when  any  peraon  it  bcini^  settled,  the  anouat  bong  sometimes  reduced  in  consequence, 
Green  3017-3090.  3093-3034. 

Local  act  mider  which  gratuities  are  given  tu  a  deceased  man's  children  should  he 

lea^e  no  widow,  Manton  4518-4524 About  5,000/.  produced  by  a  1  <£■  rate  in 

Bimiiugham,  ib.  4537 General  satisfttction  given  to  men  and  ratepayers  by  the  watch 

committee,  U>.  4.538.  4/154,  4655 ^The  usual  limit  of  age  of  enlistment  is  from  twenty- 
one-  to  thirty-two,  though  exceptioDit  are  sometimes  made,  ib.  4548-4550 — —Pay 
stopped  from  sick  men  at  l  «.  a  day  but  aRerwards  returned,  ib.  4551,  4552. 

Bishop,  John.    (Analysis  ol  his  Evidence.)— Very  satisfactory  condition  of  the  police  force 

in  Carmarthenshire,  which   has  been  in  operation  since  ia(.3;  3569-3568 Very  few 

pensioners  on  the  fund  since  its  establishment,  owii^  to  the  action  of  the  chief  constable 
m  discourn^nt;  applications ;  nor  is  the  number  likely  to  mcrease  very  much,  3569- 

3675«  3581-3584.  3604,  3605 Feeling  of  the  men  that  they  should  be  i^tttled  to 

pensions  after  twenty-five  years'  service,  3576-3578.  3598,3599-- — Inducement  to  men 
to  remain  in  the  force  if  there  were  a  certainly  of  pension,  3579,  3580.  3597. 

Suggestion  that  the  whole  of  the  fines  for  drunkenness,  kc  should  go  to  the  police 

fund,  3585-3597: Expediency  of  repealing  all  the  former  Acts  if  a  new  Act  be  passed, 

3600,  3601 Fairness  of  a  man  counting  his  whole  service  if  taken  on  promotion,  by 

one  force  fixMn  another,  3602,  3603 Advantage  of  a  periodical  inspection  of  pensioners, 

3604-3606— —Approval  of  children  having  the  same  claim  as  widows  to  gratuities,  3606- 
36o». 

Boroughs:  . 

Suggestions  for  amalgamatinjr  the  police  of  small  boroughs  With  the  county  force; 
benefits  to  be  secured  tliereby,  Ifillia  87-^3.  144-148.  152,  153  ^—Conclusion  that  no 
borous(h  witit  less  than  twenty  men  cou  !a  sustain  a  fund  under  the  present  system,  but 
if  witness'  suggestions  for  the  augtneatatiou  of  the  funds  were  adopted  leu  men  na^ht 
do  so,  though  with  very  great  difficulty,  ib,  94-101-—  Oot  of  seventy  boroMgbs  in 
witness'  district  only  four  have  funds  and  they  contain  '  nothing,  ib.  131^-1 41  ■■ 
KeaaoDB  for  the  bankrupt  state  of  the  funds  at  Reading,  Poole,  and  (jwiterbury,  ik  149- 
151.  » 

Imf-oesibiiity  of  ke«ping  sinull  borough  funds  solvent ;  thirty  men  at  least  necessary, 

Cobbt  204-20^.  383.  338 Necessity  of  the  smaller  boroughH  fallhi^;  back  upon  ihe 

rates,  ib.  209.  213 —  Impnicticabiliiy  uf  grouping  the  botoughs  togetlier  in  a  county, 

ib.  210,  211 Opinion  that  the  existcHce  of  aofiall  boroi^hs  is  very  injudicious  for  tiie 

service,  ib,  21 2 Very  fair  condition  of  the  fuuds  c^  the  Jaiger  l>orougi«s,  tbovgh  those 

of  the  smaller  om-s  are  bad,  ib,  252.  280-2H8, 

Power  of  any  borough  to  have  a  force  separate  Aom  the  coanty  ;  great  diaadvantage 
to  the  latter  from  any  s«ch  separation,  Brwoe  lMi-1663 — ^Oreuter  difficulty  of  saper- 
annuation  in  small  forces,  as  at  Kendal  and  Carlisle,  than  in  county  forces;  more 
frequent  changes,  however,  in  the  former  case,  Dvtme  1905  1909— —Much  harder  work 
in  uoiouglu  than  in  counties,  so  that  twenty«K>ne  .years  in  a  borough  ibree  is  a  fair  length 

of  service,  Fenwieh  2087-C093 Belief  that  many  of  the  boroughs  are  very  efficiently 

managed,  Molgueux  2306. 

Greater  popularity  of  service  in  Leicester  borough  tl»«n  in  tlie  contrty,  Sk-F.  T.  Fowke 

2543 More  easy  an<l  healthy  service  in  counties  thai*  in  baroughs,  Huntley  2963, 

2964 More  severe  work  in  boroughs  than  in  counties,  men  In  boroughs  not  being  very 

effici<  nt  after  fifty  years  of  age,  Burmalt  3862-3865 On  the  whole  the  boroughs  -irei 

larger  contributions  than  the  counties,  Farr  3617. 

Brearyy 
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Breary,  Tkomat.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  head  constable  of  SoQthan(*tQi^  8«4 
Number  of  men  in  this  force,  with  detaiUt  of  their  ag.'s ;  the  average  age  of  enlist- 
ment is  twenty-fivs  years,  825-831 — —Establishment  of  the  force  in  1836  and  the  fund 

in  1858;  832,  833.  959-961 Seven  pensioners  on  the  fund,  who  all  date  prior  to  its 

existence,  and  conswjuently  take  what  they  never  contributed  to,  834.  962-964 

Amount  and  constitution  of  the  fund ;  excess  of  disbur^iements  over  receipts,  835-844< 
877.  . 

Entire  dependence  of  the  pensions  on  the  rates  in  case  of  the  fund  failing,  84^ 

Advantage  of  pensions  for  the  efficiency  of  the  force ;  injury  if  they  were  lessened  or  not 

granted,  846-848 Suggested   allowance  of  oneUbird    pay  aiter  twenty-one  years' 

service,  two-thirds  after  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven,  and  full  pay  after  thirty-two,  irre- 
spective of  age,  though  witness  would  not  enlist  men  before  twenty  or  twenty-one,  849- 

869.  904.  925,  926 ^Very  little  difficulty  in  recruiting  men  since  the  rate  of  pay  was 

increased,  870,  871.  914-917 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  prospect  of  a  pension  is 

an  inducement  to  enlist,  872-876<  946-948. 

Suggestions  for  the  increase  of  the  fund  by  fees,  penalties.  Sic,  though  theu  it  would 

not  be  self-supporting,  878-883 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  simplest  and 

best  manner  of^  granting  pensions  is  out  of  the  rates ;  opinion  that  the  men  would  not  be 

seriously  prejudiced  thereby,  884-889 Details  of  the  rates  of  pay  in  witness'  force; 

comparison  with  the  wages  of  the  labourers  iu  the  town  and  county,  890-892.  920-923. 

930-936 Investment  of  the  capital  in  loans  to  the  borough  at  5  per  cent.,  893- 

896. 

Belief  that  there  is  a  general  feeling  ia  favour  of  a  man  counting  his  whole  service  on 

promotion^  897-901 General  desire  that  length  of  service  sboold  count  instead  of 

age  or  a  medical  certificate,  902,  903" Witness  would  not  eelist  men  after  thirty-five 

years  of  age  ;  this  is  the  usual  limit  in  Southampton,  though  not  actually  so  by  law, 
906-910 Contributions  throughout  England  to  a  burial  fund  ;  mode  of  manage- 
ment, g  11-91 3. 

Ftincipally  educated  labourers  in  the  Southampton  force;  few  mechanics,  918,  9,19 

Opinion  that  a  man  ia  not  efficient  after  twenty-five  years'    service,  9914—— 

Advisaoility  of  supeianniMtion  being  compulsory,  instead  of  optional ;  this  would  have  a 

food  effect  on  the  force  and  induce  men  to  remain,  925-928 Clothes  foqin)  in  the 
outhampton  force  in  addition  tn  wages,  937-940. 

Witness  has  served  in  four  forces,  but  on  no  occasion  has  half  his  contribution  to  the 
superannuation  fund  been  traooferred  with  him ;  no  rule  for  auoh  transfer,  941*^3* 
945-  ,958  —  If  discharged  now  witneas  would  be  pensioned  from  a  fand  to  which  he  b«s 
contributed  very  little,  but  the  authorities  were  aware  of  this  when  they  appointed  him. 

944 After  nearly  twenty-four  years'  service  in  difierent  forces  he  has  only  twelve 

towards  a  pension  under  the  present  system,  949-952. 

Statement  that  all  pensioners  at  Southampton  have  oontributed  to  the  fund  since  its 

establishment  in  1850 ;  953 Promotion  of  officers  from  county  forces  to  be  head 

coostahloB  of  boroHglw,  955 No  coonpltuot  among  the  men  of  the  stoppages  from  pay. 

for  the  fund,  964. 

Briiiof.    Improved  pay  now  given  in  the  Bristol  force,   the  recruits  coming  chiefiy  from 

districts  where  wages  are  low,  Wait  3041-3043 Ghraot  of  pensions  in  the  force  in 

strict  accordance  with  the  Act,  ib.  3044 Total  of  thirty  pensioners,  the  force  oum- 

bering  357,  of  whom  28  have  served  more  than  twenty  years,  ib.  3045-3051. 

Considerable  discontent  in  the  force  by  reason  of  the  men  having  to  wait  for  a  pauaion 
till  the  age  of  sixty,  save  00  medical  certificate,  fFait  3052-3054.  3060-3002— >— 
Flourishing  condition  of  the  fund,  which  was  established  in  1859,  ib.  3069-3075— ><—. 

The  capital  is  increasing  yearly,  t&.  3070,  3071 Explanation  in  connection  with  the 

deduction  of  2^  per  cent  from  the  men's  pay ;  approval  of  this  being  continued,  ib.  31  is- 
3118.3127-3(135. 

Brmn,  Jolat  HamedL  (Analysis  of  bis  £videDee.)r— Is  borough  acoouotant  of  Suaderisnd, 
and  has  taken  diarge  of  i3a»  borough  aeoounts  riace  1853 ;  4091-409^— «— EstabliBhaeiit 
of  the  police  fund  in  June  1848,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  Act  of  that  year,  4094- 
4096—- — Payment  of  superanniMdion  allowaaees  aoeording.to  the  Act  of  1848,  and 
gratitities  according  to  that  of  1859 !  provisions  and  operation  of  these  Acts,  4097-4104. 

4107-41 17.  4124.  4136. 4142.  4152  tt  $eq. Opinion  that  the  Act  of  1848  was  wisely 

and  prudently  fratued,  4105. 

Investment  of  tht  fund  in  loaas  to  th*  borough  firom  time  to  time,  4io6-< — ^Amoant, 
eoDStitutioD,  and  disbursemcBts  of  the  fiind,  wlaeh  ia  a  common  one,  though  there  are 

two  sjrstems  of  payment  41 18  «<  $«q. Several  statanents  banded  in  by  witness ;  jpar- 

ticulars  of  Statement  No.  1,  which  gives  the  full  details  of  payments  firom  1853  to  1874, 

during  which  tioae  there  were  twentv-two  claimants,  of  whom  sis  died,  4126-4128 ■ 

Loantrf^  men  to  private  fixms  at  their  actual  cost,  4128 — -Particulars  of  Statement 
No.  2,  which  shows  the  receipts,  payments,  and  investments  from  the  20th  of  June  1848 
to  the  31st  of  August  1874  ;  4129-4138. 
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Report,  1875 — continued. 

Brown,  John  Haswell.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— C(m/tnue<f. 

Opinion  that  the  passing  of  balf-penailies  to  the  fund  is  a  beneficial  iDcentive  to  dili- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  police,  4134,  4135 Statement  No.  3,  showing  the  amounts  to 

which  present  and  future  recipients  will  be  entitled  under  the  Act  of  1848,  t'rom  Sep- 
tember  ist   1874  to  August    3  J  St   1885;  4136 Witness'  would    leave    length  of 

service  to  the  discretion  of  the  watch  comniittee,  though  allowing  proportionate  allow- 
ances after  certain  periods,  4137. 4138.' 

Consideration  of  Statement  No.  4,  which  gives  a  view  of  receipts  and  payments  as  the 
probable  result  of  the  working  shown  in  Statement  No.  3;  4139-4150 Necessity  ac- 
cording to  witness'  calcalations  of  levying  an  annual  sum  of  693  /.  upon  the  ratepayers 
in  i8gi,  as  the  revenue  would  be  exhausted,  4147-4150.  4155— —Statement  No.  5,  re- 
ferring to  the  consequences  of  full-pay  allowances  according  to  rank,  or.  retiring  under  the 
Act  of  1848;  calculation  that  this  system  would  result  in  the  exhaus$tion  of  the  fund  in 
1887;  4156,4157. 

Means  for  supplementing  the  fund,  as  proposed  in  the  foregoing  statements,  4158-4160 

Division  of  witness'  prospective  calculations  into  four  separate  sections,  4161,  4162 

——Further  details  of  the  several  statements,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  with 
the  present  sources  of  revenue  the  fund  must  beconie  insolvent,  4163-4176.  4180-4190 

Statistics  showing  a  considerable  saving  if  men  were  continued  iu  the  force  five  years 

longer,  instead  of  being  paid  off,  4 166-4173. 

Probable  reserve  of  slightly  over  1,000/.  under  this  system,  4174-4178 Rule  of  the 

watch  committee  to  permit  retirements  early,  so  as  to  anord  the  younger  members  of  the 
force  chances  of  promotion,  &c.,  41 77-4 179 Proposal  to  increase  the  men's  contri- 
bution to  the  fund,  which  would  seem  reasonable  if  they  were  pensioned  according  to 

their  rank  on  retirement,  4191-  4193 Opinion  that  even  with  the  additional  moieties  of 

penalties,  the  fund  would  not  be  solvent,  4192. 

Statement  that  at  present  a  first  class  constable  receives  30 «.  a  week,  and  a  second- 
class  29 <.  6  d.,  with  the  merit  rate,  or  27  «.  without;  belief  that  these  wages  are  rather 
higher  than  those  paid  to  aitizans,  4194-4196  '  No  chance  of  getting  men  at  a  lower 
rate  of  wage  at  a  fixed  instead  of  an  optional  system  of  superannuation,  or  even  if  they 

were  relieved  of  their  contributions,  4197. 4200,  4201 Difficulty  of  keeping  the  force 

supplied  with  men,  as  a  large  proportion  leave  annually,  priocipally  young  members  of 
the  corps,  4197-4199. 

Opinion  that  the  watch  comniittee  ought  to  have  some  fixed  rule  to  act  upon  as  regards 

pensions,  4202 Further  particulars  of  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  1848  and  1859; 

power  under  the  Act  of  1 848  to  claim  pensions  as  a  right  after  certain  service,  4203- 

4210 A  rate  of  about  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound  in  Sunderland  represents  693 1., 

4211. 

Brown,  J.  H.    Papers  submitted  by  Mr.  Brown  containing  statistics  in  detail  relative  to 
the  Sunderland  police  force  and  the  superannuation  fund,  Jlpp.  225-238. 

Bruce,  Colonel  Hobert    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  chief  constable  of  Lancashire, 

1625 Length  of  service  and  rank  of  the  men  composing  the  force,  which  uumber  1061 ; 

1626-1630.  1731 Estciblishment  of  the  force  in  1839  and  the  fund  in  1841 ;  1631, 1632 

Total  of  152  pensioners,  all  of  whom  have  contributed  from  the  commencement, 

none  dating  prior  to  tiie  establishment  ol  the  fund,  1633-1635 Amount,  constitution, 

and  disbursements  of  the  fund,  which  is  gradually  becoming  worse,  1633-1650.  1716-1727 

Suggestions  for  increasing  the  fund  by  granting  the  whole  of  penalties  in  all  cases  of 

drunkenness,  and  of  fees  for  warrants  and  summonses,  and  pedlars'  certificates ;  opinion 
that  the  fund  would  then  want  little  or  no  ulterior  support,  1651-1665.  1721.  1726, 
1727. 

Great  importance  of  the  capital  not  being  trenched   upon,   1651.    1664,    1665 

Power  of  any  borough  to  have  a  force  separate  from  the  county ;  ereat  disadvantage  to 

the  latter  from  any  such  separation,  1661-1663 Investment  of  the  Lancashire  fund 

principally  in  loans  to  the  local  authotrities  at  4I  per  cent.,  1666-1668 No  objection 

ever  inade  to  witness'  recommendations  for  pensions,  1669— —General  satis&ction  with 
the  system  of  pension  except  as  regards  its  uncertainty;  reasons  for  considering  an 
alteration  in  this  respect  beneficial  to  efficiency,  1670-1676.  1734,  1736> 

Proposed  improvements  in  the  system ;  the  pension  might  be  cluimed  after  ttrenty 

five  years'  service,  but  should  never  exceed   two-thirds,  1677-1669.   1739-1742 

Advocacy  of  the  amount  of  pensions  being  discretionary  to  a  certain  extent,  so  as  to 

encourage  zealous  service,  1679-1686 Advisability  of  full  service  being  counted  on 

promotion  from  one  force  to  another  with  the  consent  of  the  chief  constables  of  the  two 

forces,  1690-1695 Suggestion  for  a  minimum  as  well  as  a  maximum  in  the  case  of 

incapacitated  men,  1696. 

Particulars  of  the  pay  in  witness'  force,  1 697-1702 Very  great  difficulty  in  recniifing, 

1703'  1706»  '707 Opinion    that  the  idea  of  superannuation  does  not  affect  men 

entering  the  force,  but  only  the  pay  and  amount  of  duty,  1704,  1705 Average  loss  of 

between  150  and  200  men  during  the  last  few  years,  mostly  under  five  years'  standing, 

1708- 
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Bruce,  Colonel  Robert.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

1708-1710.  1730— ^Proposal  to  centralise  the  forces  anH   move  the  men  according;  to 
merit,  1711-1715. 

Desirability  of  an  increasing  capital  of  the  Lancashire  fund ;  impossibility  of  fixing 
the  necessary  amount  or  any  sum  per  head,  1722-I7-24.  1732,  1733— —Advocacy  of 
raising  the  men's  contribution  to  the  maximum  of  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  instead  of 
only  two  per  cent,  as  at  present ;  power  of  the  magistrates  to  increase  the  contribution^ 
1726.  1728 Pay  for  seven  days  a  week  commencing  at  23  «.  11  d.,  1729. 

Suggestion  that  a  man  should  serve  a  certain  number  of  years  In  each  grade  before 
becommg entitled  to  a  corresponding  pension,  always,  however,  being  at  liberty  to  claim  a 

pension  according  to  the  next  lowest  rank,  1739-1741 Strong  recommendation  that 

in  case  of  a  man  leaving  no  widow  his  children  under  sixteen  should  take  what  she  wuuld 

have  been  entitled  to,  1743-1746 Decided  opinion  that  incases  of  dismissal  for 

misconduct  no  pension   should  be  given,  though  long  service  should  weigh  against 
dismissal,  1746-1750. 

Buckingham$hire.     Feeling  of  the  men  in  the  Bucks  force  that  there  should  be  a  certainty 
of  pension  after  a  certain  service,  Chamben  2553-2555.  2562.  2604-2611.  2638-2645. 

It  is  suggested  that  twenty  years'  service  should  entitle  to  half-pay,  and  twenty-five 

years'  service  to  two-thirds,  iB.  2568-2558.  2563-2572 Liberal  treatment  generally  of 

the  men  in  the  Bucks  force,  ib.  2561.  2646 Belief  that  there  are  not  now  any  pen- 

doners  on  the  fund,  ib.  2598-2600.  2612-2616.  2650. 

Burial  Fund.     See  Police  Mutual  Atturatiee  AssodatUm. 

Burtnall,  Serjeant  William.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — As  serjeant  in  the  Northampton 
borough  police,  witness  testifies  to  the  feeling  in  the  force  that  there  should  be  a  claim 

to  pensions  after  a  fixed  service,  3821-3831.  3841,  3842 ^Approval  of  half-pky  after 

twenty  years,  rising  to  two-thirds  after  twenty-five  years,  3827-3831 Desire  of  the 

men  that  full  service  should  count  on  change  from  one  force  to  another,  3832-3835-— 
Strong;  feeling  in  favour  of  gratuities  on  death  extending  to  children  under  tlurteen 
years  of  age,  where  there  is  no  widow,  3836-3839. 

Unpopularity  of  the  service,  and  frequent  changes,  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  of 

pensions,  3843-3851 Difiiculty  of  retaining  men  on  account  of  the  higher  wages  in 

other  pursuits,  3852-3861 More  severe  work  in  boroughs  than  in  counties,  men  in 

boroughs  not  being  very  efficient  after  fifty  years  of  age,  3862-3865 Opinion  that  a- 

man  should  serve  for  at  least  three  years  in  tbe  rank  in  which  he  is  pensioned,  3866, 
3867. 

C. 

Capital  {^Superannuation  Funds).   Impression  that  from  80  /.  to  loo/,  per  head  capita!  would 

De  required  for  a  solvent  fund  for  fifty  men,  Willis  166-168 Belief  that  70/.  per 

head,  capitalised,  would  be  sufficient  for  any  county  of  ordinary  strength,  Cobbe  200.  203 

Importance  of  capital  not  being  touched  after  investment,  Elgee  439-443 Doubt 

as  to  the  amount  of  capital  necessary  per  head ;  opinion  that  80  /.  is  insufficient,  Forrest 
619,  620.  660-662. 

Great  importance  of  the  capital  not  being  entrenched  upon,  Bruce  1651.  1664,  1665 

Estimate  of  a  capital  fund  at  the  rate  of  from  60/.  to  70  /.  per  head  as  sufficient,. 

Fentoick  8084-2086 Advisability  of  gradually  increasing  the  capital,  and  preventing 

its  being  trenched  upon,  any  deficit  being  made  up  out  of  a  general  police  rate  to  be 

borne  by  the  whole  county,  Jacson  2415-2422 Expediency  of  certain  arrangements 

whereby  the  capital  of  the  fund  should  not  be  encroached  upon,  TFt/nm  3284-3288; 
Gre^  3447, 3448. 

See  also  Constitution  and  Maintenance  of  Funds. 

Cardiffonshire.     Unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  county  police  fund ;  heavy  drain  by  the 

charge  of  100  /.  a  year  for  a  retired  superintendent,  Griffith  3148-3157.  3219-3223 

Opinion  of  Captain  Freeman  of  the  Cardiganshire  police  that  the  county  fund  must  be 

supplemented  in  some  way  or  other,  ib.  3190-3193 Arrangement  as  to  the  county 

police  serving  in  two  boroughs  in  the  county,  t6.  3193,  3194.  3210-3213 Sources 

whence  recruits  are  obtained ;  necessary  increase  in  the  rate  of  pay,  ib.  3195-3199. 

Carmarthenshire,    Very  satisfactory  condition  of  the  police  fund  in  Carmarthenshire,  which 

has  been  in  operation  since  1843,  Bishop  3262-3568 ^Very  few  pensioners  on  the 

fund  since  its  establishment,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  chief  constable  in  discouraging 
applications;  nor  is  the  number  likely  to  increase  very  much,  ib.  3569-3575.  3581-3584. 
3604,  3605 Feeling  of  the  men  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  pensions  after  twenty- 
five  years'  service,  iJ.  3676-3578.  3598,  3599. 
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Report,  1875 — contittutd, 

Carr,  Constable  John.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  served  in  the  Liverpcx)!  police 

force  nineteen-and-a-half  years,  and  is  now  forty-six  years  of  age,  4290,  4391 

Statement  that  this  force  is  one  of  the  largest  in  ihe  country,  being  1,100  strong, 

and  that  another  100  men  have  been  granted  by  the  town  council,  4292— — Objectiong 
to  the  system  of  snperannnation  chiefly  as  regards  the  plan  of  counting  age  and  not 

length  of  service,  4293—4297.  4331 Suggested  pension  of  one-fourth  pay  after  ten 

yenrs'  service,  one-third  pay  after  fifteen,  and  halt-pay  after  twenty,  all  upon  medical 
certificate,  tv^o-thirds  pay  to  be  claimed  after  twenty-five  yeanj'  service  without  certifici^, 
4297-42^9. 

Absence  of  complaint  against  the  present  system  of  granting  gratuities,  which  witness 

thinks  might  remain,  4300,  4301 Advocacy  of  not  allowing  service  to  count  on 

transfer,  4302-4304 Opinion  that  the  superannuation  question  does  not  aflFect  a  man 

entering  the  corps,  but  after  a  few  years  certainty  of  pension  would  act  as  an  inducement 

to  remain,  4305,  A306.  4312,  4313.  4316 Particulars  of  the  numerous  changes  in  the 

Liverpool  force,  uough  they  are  less  than  formerly,  4307-431 1— Increase  of  pay  and 
annual  leave  lately,  which  help  to  keep  the  men  together  and  facilitate  recruiting,  4314, 
43>5.  433&433<J- 

Further  evidence  to  the  effect  that  pensions  might  be  datmed  after  twenty-five  years' 

service,  4317-43*6 Regulation  in  witness*  force  to  take  no  men  under  twenty-two ; 

impossibility  therefore  of  cmimmg  pension  (except  on  certificate)  until  forty-seven;  4319- 

4326 Power  under  a  private  Act  to  grant  an  allowence  or  gratuity  to  a  deceased 

man's  widow ;  doubt  about  the  children,  4327-4330 Drvision  of  the  8uper«nnaation 

fund  into  two  portions,  one  for  men  who  belonged  to  the  force  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  the  other  tor  those  who  have  joined  sinoe  1854 ;  4330-4334. 

Few  recruits  from  the  town,  4337 Situations  in  trade  or  business  obtained  by  men 

who  leave  the  foKx,  some  going  away  from  the  town  altogether,  4338 Power  of  the 

watch  committee  to  allow  previous  eenrice  to  count  on  re-ecK^ment,  4339^  4340     ■ 
Complaint  among  the  men  of  M>t  beiag  ptRsiosied  equally,  aecordiagto  le«gth  of  service^ 
434»-4343. 

Piobable  feeFing  among  the  men  of  being  entitled  to  pension  from  contributing,  4344 
^—  Statement  that  witness  looks  upon  their  earnings  from  penalties  as  another  moae  in 

which  they  support  the  fund,  4346 Wages  received  by  witness  of  28  ».  10  d".  weekly 

as  a  first  class  constable,  and  2  s.  additional  as  «  member  of  the  Liverpool  Fire  Brigade, 
4346- 

Central  Fund.    Opinion  favourable  to  fi  universal  fud  for  the  whde  eooatry,  to  be  ad- 
niaistered  by  Government  or  by  a  committee  of  the  chief  constables,  Hunilaf  3941- 

2946 Large  number  of  men  required  to  keep  a  fund  solvent ;  witness  suggesting  tliat 

one  fund  for  the  whole  country  might  be  desirable,  Farr  3737-3742. 

Centralisation  of  Forces.    Proposal  to  centralise  the  forces  and  move  the  men  according  to 
merit,  Bruce  1711-1715. 

Certainty  op  Pensiok: 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  certainty  of  pension,  after  a  fixed  period  of  service,  would 
induce  men  to  remain  in  the  police,  and  would  cause  increased  efficiency,  WUlis  4. 56. 124. 
169.  171;  Cobbe  223-226.  373-275;  Forrest  562-069.  613,  614.  658,  659;  Breary 
925-928;  Allison  1094,  1095;  Warner  1157-1161;  Hitchman  1311-1315;  Congrevt 
1564-1567;  Bruoe  1670-1676.  1734.  » 736 5  Jackson  lySS.  1794.  1804,  1805;  2>ttJMt« 
1882-1886.1915,1916;  Sfftwler  2202-2206 ;  Jaeson  2432-2437.  2472-2474;  Chambers 
3675 '«683'  2590-2611.  2638-«645;  Gibson  26«)0.  2696-2699;  Herbert  2769-2774. 
2806-2812;  Smith  2873-2884.  2895,  2896;  Wait  3037-3040;  Wiben  3280,  3281  ; 
WUMnson  3525,  3526.  3553 ;  Biskvp  3579,  3580.  3597  ;  HiU  3775-3?^  ;  Bnrsnall 
3843-385' ;  Lambert  3961 ;  Norman  4004,  4005;  Cwtis  4222-4225;  Nichols,  4286- 
4289;  Carr  4305,  4306.  4312,  4313.  4316;  JVa*«- 4568-4572.  4576,  4577;  Zo>«/- 
»no»Acrc 4671-2681 ;  C/arAe  4887-4889. 4897-4910 ;  iSjp«//er 4918-4927  ;  Sir  T.Benry 
4955-4970-  4984-4992.  5001.  5018. 

Complaints  by  the  men  that  there  is  no  certainty  of  being  ukimately  pensioned,  Ceibe  227- 

229.  372,  373;  Allison  1002-1007 Advocacy  of  compulsory  pensions  except  when 

men  are  disniissed  for  bad  conduct,  Cobbe  289-292.  365 — —Great  evil  of  the  ancertainty 
of  pensions,  there  being  no  inducement  for  men  to  enter  or  remain  in  a  foree ;  eooplaiats 

of  the  men  on  this  subject,  E^ee  377-?8a  383-387.  473,  474 Satisfretien  of  the 

men  in  Hampshire  with  tlie  amoout  of  their  pensions;  coaaplaint,  howeYar,as  to  the  terms 

and  conditions  upon  which  they  are  granted,  Forrest  538-540 Decided  iniprovement 

if  pensions  were  compulsory,  Crfo»«op  1477-1479 General  complaint  at  Slieffield  of 

the  uncertainty  of  pension,  though  toe  system  is  otherwise  satisfactory,  Jackson  1787- 
1790. 

Comparison  of  policemen  with  prison  warders.  Custom  House  officers,  kc,  who  pay 
nothing,  but  are  superannuated,  whereas  policemen  subscribe  their  2|  per  cent  without 

any 
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Certainty  of  Peksios— continued. 

any  certainty  of  a  pension,  Molyneux  2364— — Complaitit  by  the  men  of  the  uncertainty 
of  pension;  promotion  of  efficiency  by  certainty,  Norman  4026,  4027.  4032,  4033.  4043 

Claim  0^  the  men  to  pensions  on  otlier  grooncb  besides  the  deducticma  from  pay, 

MiM  4763-4765. 

Set  also  Daamtent.      Fixed  Period  of  Seniet.       SeaU  of  Penmnt. 

Chancers,  James.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  served  as  constable  in  the  Buckin<iham- 

shire  police  force  for  seventeen  years,  2550-2552 Feeling  of  the  men  that  there  should 

be  a  certainty  of  pension  after  a  certain   service,  2553-2555.  256* it  ia  suggested 

that  twenty  years'  serrice  sboald  entitile  to  half-pay  a«d  twenty-five  years'  service  to  two- 
thints,  2556-2558^  2'563-a672—— -Approval  of  some  diotinetioa  with  reference  to  meri- 
toriouM  service,  9559,  i^fSo^ — Liberal  treatment  generally  «f  the  me»  in  tbe  Bocks  fbrce, 
2561.  2646. 

Expediency  of  a  claim  to  superannuation  after  twenty  or  twenty-five  3rears' service, 

irrespective  of  age,  2563-2572 Laborious  and  trying  character  of  the  service  in  rural 

dtttoMla,  •570-2572.  *594.  2648^  26491 Importeace  ai'  ceriainty  of  penmon  as  an  in- 

ducemsot  to  mea  to  eater  awl  remain  in  the  service,  2575-2583. 2590-2597. 2601-9603. 

26e^-aAi  I.  2638-«645 ^NoBKSoaapJaiat  a«  to  the  stoppage  from  pay  towards  pensions, 

91579,  258»,  l6i7-2#ii9 Opmioa   that  tbe  entire  service  in   diSamat  foroas  should 

coant,.2^i,  afi82— — Feelii^;  of  the  men  that  gratuitiea  should  be  extended  to   the 

children,  when  widows  are  not  left,  2585,  2586 ^Approval  of  tbe  system  aa  to  short 

pensions  after  fifiteen  years'  service,  2587-2589. 

Bdief  that  there  an  net  how  any  pea^nca  on  tbe  Bucks  fuad,  2598-2600.  2612- 
2616.  2650— Slight  interest  taken  oy  the  men  in  tbe  soarces  of  the  fund,  the  eliief  con- 
wderation  being  tntt  their  sapesaaasatioa  shall  be  placed  beyond  cbabt  ai'ter  a  certain 
period  of  service,  2604-2611.  2638-0645. 

Change  »f  Serviet,     Inpertanaeof  the  oambev  of  changes  in  any  fawe  as  beaving  upon 
the  ^oestioa  of  tbe  snffieiency-  of  the  fund,  to  meet  the  charge  for  pensions,  Elgee  420- 

423;  CoMffrme  1619-1624;  -Fan- 3732-3735 Decided  opinion  that  without  changes 

no  force  could  have  a  solvent  fund,  Congreve  1595 Advisability  of  avoiding  tbe  pre- 
sent frequent  changes  by  a  longer  notice ,  such  as  six  months,  >A.  1602-1606. 

8«»  also  Certaiidy  af  Peiuittn .        promotion,  Sfc. 

Chester  City  and  Borough.    Total  of  thirty-eight  men  as  tlie  force  under  witness  as  chief 
constable  of  Chester  City  and  Borough,  three  of  whom  are  over  fifteen  years'  service, 

Penwick  2008-2013 Deduction  of  2i  per  cent,  made  towards  the  superannuation 

fiind,  besides  which  there  are  the  moieties  from  penalties  in  cases  of  drunkenness,  ib. 

2014-2022.  2083 Exhausted  condition  of  the  fund  ovnt^  very  much  to  tbe  charge  of 

100  /.  a  year  for  witness'  prodecessor  since  1864 ;  hardship  in  this  chaise  being  ail  levied 
on  the  fund,  tft.  2016-2020.  2028-2035.  2098-2108. 

Satement  as  to  the  fund  not  deriving  anything  from  the  service  of  j'ummonses,  as 
there  is  apparently  no  legal  authority  for  charging  for  this  duty,  Fenwick  2023-2027. 

2079 Improving  state  of  the  fund,  some  of  the  pensioners  havmg  died  off,  ib.  2028, 

20«9 Establishment  of  tbe  force  in  1836,  whereas  the  i\ind  was  not  established  till 

seventeen  years  later,  ib.  2030,  2031.  2082. 

Chief  Constables: 

Different  sutea  of  tbe  funds  in  different  boroughs  and  countieB,  arisint;  very  much 
from  a  change  of  the  chief  constables,  and  the  numbers  of  men  pensioned  off  by  them  when 

first  apfobted;  instance  in  Wiltshire,  Willis  24,  25.  53.  162,  163.  180,  181 Duty  of 

the  chief  constable  or  the  borough  cotistable  entirely  at  his  own  discretion  to  recommend 

men  for  pensions,  ib.  26-28.  32.  37;  39.  42,  43.  180 Witness  when  chief  constable  of 

Yorkshire  systematically  recommended    men  for    pensions,   Cobbe  270-272.  323 

Power  of  the  chief  constable  with  regard  to  discharging  and  dismissing  mea,  Elgee 
423-438. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  a  chief  constable's  pension  is  too  small ;  considerations  as  to 
the  proportion  between  his  pension  and  his  total  income  from  the  service,  Forrest  676-695 

Opinion  that  chief  constables  might  be  appointed  at  a  younger  age  than  at  present ; 

witness  would  take  them   at  28,  ib.  693-695 Under  any  system  a  pt^naion  should 

always  require  tlie  chief  constable's  recommendation.  Christian  814-816 No  objec- 
tion ever  made  to  witness'  recommendations  for  pensions  (in  Lancashire),  Bruce  1 669 

A  chief  constabfe  should  contribute  to  the  fund  in  the  same  way  and  have  the  same 

right  as  the  men,  Jackson  2454,  2455. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  proposal  that  chief  constables  of  counties  be  required  to 
retire  at  the  age  of  sixty,  unless  they  be  certified  by  the  Government  inspector,  Herbert 
2788-2792.  2825,  2831-2834 Similar  scale  of  pensions  proposed  tor  the  chief  con- 
stable as  for  the  men,  ib.  3822-2828-^— Feeling  of  chief  constables  in  favour  of  their 

352.  K  K  2  pensions 
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pensions  coming  out  of  the  police  rate  inst^d  of  the  saperannuations  fund,  Herbert  2844- 
2846. 

Approval  of  chief  constables  being  pensioned  from  the  rates,  whilst  they  should  have 

a  claim  to  pensions  at  the  age  of  sixty,  JBTitf  3788-3791 Proposal  that  chief  constables, 

&c.,  entenn^  the  force  laie  in  life  should  be  eligible  for  pension  from  the  fund  on  better 
terms  by  bemg  allowed  to  count  so  many  years'  additional  service,  Fraser  4625-4630. 

See  also  DismiuaU. 

Children  of  Deceased  Constables.  Concurrence  in  the  view  that  the  children  of  a  constable 
who  dies  in  the  service  and  leaves  no  widow,  should  receive  a  gratuity,  Willis  129-131 ; 
Cobbe  359,  360;  Hlgee  418,  419;  Christian  770-772;  Allison  1085-1087;  Warner 
1178;  Glossop  1442;  Jackson  181C,  1817.  1825;  FentoickioyS;  Jac<on 2426;  Chambers 
2585,  2586;  Herbert  2813-2S17;  Wilson  3258;  Marriott  3356;  Bishop  3606-3608; 
Lambert  3933-3936;  Norman  4049-4052;  Henderson  4397-4404;  Kershaw  4465, 
4466. 

Proposal  ill  regard  to  the  children  receiving  a  gratuity  when  a  man  dies  as  a  widower, 

.    either  in  the  service  or  shortly  af)er  being  pensioned  Dunne  1902-1904 Advocacy  of 

a  gratuity  being  given  to  the  children  of  a  deceased  man,  should  he  leave  no  widow,  and 
of  such  a  gratmty  being  paid  out  of  the  rates,  Stoker  2222-2224— —Desire  of  the  men 
for  the  extension  of  gratuity  to  the  children,  father,  or  mother  of  a  deceased  constable 
leaving  no  widow,  Molyneux  2265-2299. 

Opinion  that  gratuities  on  death  should  go  to  children  under  16  years  of  age,  where 

there  is  no  widow,  Bruce  1743-1746  ;  timith  2892,  2893 Gratuities  on  dewi,  where 

there  is  no  widow,  should  be  extended  to  children  or  parents  depending  on  the  constable 

for  support,  Huntley  2932,  2933 Becommendation  that  on  a  man's  death  the  nearest 

relative  should  take  the  gratuity,  Nichols  4255,  4256. 

Difficulty  in  appropriating  gratuities  to  orphans  or  to  parents  dependent  on  constables 

for  their  support,  Wait  3066-3068 Objection  to  gratuities  on  death  being  extended 

to  the  children  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  widow,  Wilkinson  3532-3535 Opinion 

that  pensions  and  gratuities  should  be  granted  to  no  relation  of  a  deceased  constable  bat 
his  widow,  Curtis  4233,  4234. 

Christian,  Captain  Henry,  R.N.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  chief  constable  of  Glou- 
cestershire, 696 Inclusion  of  the  city  of  Gloucester  in  the  county  force,  which  numbers 

302  men,  697.  810-812 Details  of  the  length  of  service  of  men  and  officers,  698,  699 

Establishment  of  the  force  in  1839  and  the  superaimuation  fund  two  years  later, 

700,  701 Amount  of  the  fund,  its  constitution,  mode  of  investment,  and  disburse- 
ments, 702-710.  798.  817,  818 Sole  investment  in  Three  per  cent.  Consols,  703-705 

Unsatisfactory  state  of  the  fund,  which  is  gradually  becoming  bankrupt ;  causes 

thereof,  711-717.  798.  801,  802.  821. 

Suggestions  for  increasing  the  fund  by  fees,  fines,  kc.,  except  for  dog  and  gun  licenses; 
opinion  that  if  the  whole  of  the  fines  when  the  poUce  are  informers  were  contributed, 

instead  of  half,  the  fund  would  be  self-supporUng,  718-726.  792-795.  822 Present 

rate  of  pension ;  this  cannot  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  pay,  727-733 Proposals  for 

changing  this  system   and  allowing  a  man  to  claim  bis  pension  after  twenty-five  years' 

service,  exclusive  of  age,  734-742 Satisfaction  of  the  men  with  the  present  scale ; 

complaint,  however,  of  the  uncertain  length  of  service,  743-748.  787 No  difficulty  in 

recruiting  men,  the  former  low  rate  of  pay  having  been  lately  increased,  749-752 

Age  of  men  enlisting  in  witness'  force ;  this  varies  usually  between  nineteen  and  twenty- 
four,  753-755. 

Conditions  upon  which  witness  would  grant  pensions ;  that  is,  upon  the  principle  of  allow- 
ing men  to  count  service  from  any  age,  756  et  sea. Impression  that  a  constable  at  forty- 
four  is  not  fit  for  active  service  for  many  years  longer,  though  an  officer  may  be,  760 

No  objection  to  a  pensioned  man  re-enlisting  in  a  county  force,  having  paid  2^  per  cent. 

subscription  for  twenty-five  years,  761-763 Opinion  adverse   to  allowing  a  man  to 

claim  his  pension  at  the  rate  of  full  pay,  764. 

Complaint  by  the  constables  of  not  bein|;  allowed  to  count  their  full  service  on  pro- 
motion or  transfer ;  views  of  witness  on  this  point,  765-769 Grievance  in  a  man's 

children  not  being  pensioned  should  he  leave  no  widow,  770-772 Particulars  of  the 

£  resent  state  of  the  Gloucestershire  superannuation  list;  the  average  age  of  service 
efore  being  pensioned  is  twenty-three  years  and  ten  months,  773-776— —Grounds  for 
the  conclusion  that  practically  there  is  no  grievance  from  men  not  being  able  to  claim 
their  discharge  after  a  certain  term  of  service,  777-790— —System  of  assurance  in 

most  police  forces,  790 Ignorance  of  the  men  under  witness  as  to  the  state  of  the 

fftnd,  796,  797.  799,  800. 

Advocacy  of  a  right  to  retire  after  twenty-five  years'  service  with  a  pension  of  nearly 

two-thirds  his  pay,  803-808 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  a  pension  should  always  require 

the  chief  constnbie's  recommendation,  814-816 Fines  for  misconduct  in  witness'  force 

go 
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Christian,  Captain  Henry,  R.N.     (Analysis  of  hi»  Evidence)— couftRuecf. 

go  to  the  sttperannuation  fund,  817,  818 Opinion  that  all  pensions  should  be  on  the 

same  basis,  but  that  seven  years'  service  should  be  necessary  before  counting  from  a  rank, 
819,  820. 

Circulars  to  Police  Authorities.  Direction  by  the  Committee  as  to  the  issue  of  circulars  no 
as  to  procure  more  reliable  information  as  to  some  of  the  changes  suggested  in  the  evidence 
Jtep.  iii. 

City  of  London,         See  London  {City)  Police. 

Claim  to  Pensions.  See  Certainty  of  Pension.  Fixed  Period  of  Service.  Scale  of 
Pensions. 

Clarke,  James.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Feeling  of  the  men  in  the  City  of  London 
police  force  that  after  twenty  years  service'  ihey  should  be  able  to  claim  half-pay,  and 
after  twenty-five  years'  two-thirds;  dissatisfaction  by  reason  of  the  present  uncertainty, 
4879-4910— —Satisfaction  with  the  present  scale  of  pensions,  and  with  retirement  oa 

medical  certificate  after  fifteen  years,  4883.  4895,  4896 Advantage  of  compulsory 

retirement  after  thirty  years'  service,  4886 Inducement  to  men  to  join  the  service  and 

to  remain  in  it  by  the  prospect  of  a  pension ;   fewer  changes  and  increased  efficiency  if 

there  were  certainty  in  the  matter,  4887-4889.  4897-4910 Duty  of  each  man  for 

eight  hours  daily,  4890-4893. 

Cobbe,  Colonel,  c.  A.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Inspector  of  the  Midland  Division  of 

England,  187 Unsatisfactory  state  of  the  superannuation  funds  for  several  years  past 

according  to  reports  thereon,  189.  191 Conchision  that  the  bad  siate  of  the  funds  is 

very  much  owing  to  the  counties  not  having  at  first  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  small 
supplements,  190, 191 Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  present  system  of  superannua- 
tion funds  is  not  a  sound  one,  190-196.  279. 

Entire  agreement  with  the  suggestions  of  Captain  Willis  and  Captain  Hills  for 
strengthening  the  funds,  except  as  to  the  fees  for  the  inspection  of  weights  and  measures, 

197,  198.  339-344 Advisability  of  making  the  powers,  at  present  discretionary  with 

the  magistrates,  absolute  in  certain  case?,  199 Impression  that  70/.  per  head  capitalised 

would  be  sufficient  for  any  county  of  ordinary  strength,  200-203 Impossibility  of 

keeping  small  borough  funds  solvent ;  thirty  men  at  least  necessary,  204-208.  283.  338 
Necessity  of  the  smaller  boroughs  falling  back  upon  the  rates,  209.  213 Im- 
practicability of  grouping  the  boroughs  together  in  a  county,  210,  211 Opinion  that 

the  existence  of  small  boroughs  is  very  injudicious  for  the  service,  212. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  men  to  have 
the  funds  abolished  and  their  pensions  paid  directly  out  of  the  county  rates,  214-220 
Variation  of  pay  according  to  the  rate  of  wasres  in  the  district,  221,  222— ^Ad- 
vantages of  a  superannuation  fund ;  inducement  offered  thereby  for  men  to  enter  and  to 
continue  in  the  service,  223-226.  -273-275. 

Complaints  by  the  men  that  there  is  no  certainty  of  being  ultimately  pensioned,  227- 

229.  372,  373 Proposal  that  a  man  should  not  count  service  till  twenty-one  years  of 

*ge»  23O5  231 Expediency  of  men  being  allowed  to  retire  after  twenty-five  years' 

service;  probably  only   a  few  would  avail  themselves  of  this  permission,  232-23^ 

Considerations  as  to  the  power  of  a  pensioned  man  to  re-enlist  in  a  borough  force,  237- 
240.  293-295 System  of  contribution  to  the  funds  in  Essex  and  Hertfordshire  ac- 
cording to  the  ranks  of  the  men,  241,  242. 

Advocacy  of  compulsory  payment  of  a  general  contribution  of  2}  per  cent.,  243,  244 
Exemption  of  chief  constables  from  payment  but  not  the  head  constables,  who  sub- 
scribe at  the  general  rate,  245,  246  Reference  to  the  Modified  Pension  Act  under 
which  pensioners  are  obliged  to  report  themselves  from  time  to  time,  and  if  found  fit  for 
service  are  taken  in  again ;  doubt  as  to  whether  this  should  be  the  case  under  a  new 
rate,  247,  248. 

Decided  opinion  that  under  the  proposed  new  system  of  fines,  fees,  &c.  going  to  the 

funds,  they  would  be  solvent,  250,  251 Very  fair  conditions  of  the  funds  of  the  larger 

boroughs,  though  those  of  the  smaller  ones  are  bad,  25s.  280-288 Insolvency  of 

several  funds  caused  by  their  having  been  swamped  soon  after  their  estsxblishment, 

253 Fund   to  the  amount  of  14,000/.  in  Birminghum,  that  is,  40/.   per  head, 

263- 

Discontent  of  the  men  arising  from  claims  for  service  irrespective  of  age,  254 
Very  few  men  in  witness'  division  above  sixty  years  pf  age  (only  forty-eight  out  of 
4,500),  most  of  them  being  officers,  255,  256 — '■ — Reasons  for  advising  that  a  man  be 

allowed  to  count  his  full  term  of  service  when  transferred,  258-266 Great  hardship 

of  being  discharged  without  compensation  when  a  force  is  broken  up,  as  at  Peterborough 
and  Leamington,  267,  2^8 Desirability  of  a  strict  medical  examination  before  retire- 
ment to  prevent  malingering,  269 Witness  when  chief  constable  of  Yorkshire  sys- 
tematically recommended  men  for  pensions,  270-272.  323. 

Grounds  for  the  statement  that  men  join  now  too  young  and  are  not  nearly  so  service- 
352.  K  K  3  able 
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Cobbe,  Colonel,  CA.    (Analyaia  of  his  "EmAeaaey—contimud. 

able  as  formerly,  275-278 Details  of  the  state  of  the  various  funds  in  witaese' 

district,  of  which  Staffordshire  is  exceptionally  g<K>d ;  conclusion  that  though  solvent  at 
present  most  of  them  must  eventually  cease  to  bie  so  under  the  system  now  in  force,  279- 

288.  368 Advocacy  of  compulsory  pensions  except  when  men  are  dismissed  for  bad 

conduct,  289-292.  365 Consideration  of  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  keep  a 

fund  solvent ;  conclusion  that  70  /.  per  head  capitalised  would  be  sufficient  for  a  force 
of  at  least  thirty-meo,  if  aided  by  fines,  Scc,  and  the  men's  subscriptions,  296-316. 

Reasons  for  advising  a  direct  contribution  to  the  funds  by  Government,  317-320 

No  obligation  upun  the  quarter  sessions  to  act  upon  a  chief  constable's  recoiianea4ati«a 

as  to  the  amount  of  a  pension,  321-325 Desirability  of  uniform  subscripticws  to  the 

funds,  326-333 Unpopularity  ofpayeaent  to  the  police  wiib  the  general  body  of  rate- 
payers, whereas  fines,  &c.  would  come  out  of  defendants'  pockets,  345-348 Grounds 

upon  which  witness  determines  the  solvency  of  the  superannuation  funds;  piincipally 
the  amount  per  head  and  the  average  age,  34^-356. 

Consideration  of  the  question  of  age  of  retireooent  and  the  proportionate  peoston,  357, 

358.  361  -363- Advocacy  of  a  man's  children  being  pensioned  in  case  of  his  wife's 

death,  359,  360— -Probability  of  a  bettex  class  of  mea  being  aitraeted  by  a  better 

system  of  pension,  366 Advisability  of  allowing  an  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions 

before  forfeiture  of  claim  to  a  pension  after  fifteen  years'  service,  367— — Heason  tor  the 

continual  chauge  of  men  in  Staffordshire,  368-370 Decided  impression  that  to  have 

remained  in  a  force  twenty -five  years,  a  constable  must  hai-e  been  well  conducted,  371. 

374»  376- 

CoeJuedge,  Creorge.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence. )'^Is  Soperintendent  of  the  Hertfordshire 
Police,  having  been  in  that  force  thirty>four  years,  2111-2114—— Dissatisfaction  of  the 
men  with  the  rate  of  pension  received,  and  with  the  system  ;   conditioas  thereof,  and 

amounts  awarded,  2114-2123.  2152-2154.  3158-2165.2171 Propositions  for  a  new 

system ;  half-pay  after  twenty  years'  service,  and  two-thirds  after  twenty-five,  if  fifty 

years  of  age,  2124-2133.  2141,  2142 Decided  opinion  that  men  consider  the  prospect 

of  pension  on  joining,  and  that  they  have  a  claim  to  it  from  contributing  to  the  fund, 

2134-2137.2166 Power  of  enlisting  men  from  twenty  to  thirty-five   years  of  age; 

though  ihey  osually  enter  from  twenty  to  twenty-thiee,  21 3^-2 140. 

Desire  of  the  men  to  be  allowed  to  count  full  service  on  promotion,  2143-2147 

Efficiency  of  the  Herts  force ;  selection  of  men  from  the  coonly,  there  being  few  changes, 

2148-2151 Absence  of  difficulty  in  procuring  recruits,  notwithstanding  the   lower 

rate  of  pay  than  in  the  adjoining  counties ;  nor  is  there  any  tendency  in  the  men  to  leave 

and  to  join  one  of  the  latter  force,  2155-2157 Improbability  of  obtaining  men  at  a 

lower  rate  of  wage  under  a  fixed  system  of  pension,  2167,  "^^^^ ^Ali  kinds  of  men  in 

the  foroe,  but  no  pensioners  Irom  the  metropolitan  corps,  2169,  2170. 

Commutation   of  Pentions,     Suggested    facilities   for  commutation  of  pensions,    WUton 

3289-3292 Non-objection  to  the  proposal  that  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  capitalise 

his  pension,  Marriott  3357-3359-  3368,  3369. 

Compulsory  Retirement.     See  A.g«  of  Retiremmt. 

CoMditknt  of  Pemiom.  Particulars  and  conditions  of  the  present  system  of  obtaining  pen- 
sions ;  necessary  reconimendation  by  the  chief  or  head  constable,  with  the  doctor's 

certificate  as  to  ill    health,    WUlit    26-28.    32-40.    43.    126-128 Expediency   of 

certain  conditions   being  required  in  order  to  secure  the  continuance  of  a  pension, 

Dunne   1919-1923 Distinction  suggested  between  the  conditions  of  pensions  and 

of  superannuations,  (hou<^  both  should  be  paid  out  of  the  same  fund ;  expediency  of  a 
claim  to  the  form  er,  after  a  fixed  service  and  at  certain  age.  Hill  3749,  3750.  3802- 
3810.  3817,  3818. See  also  Scale  of  Pensions. 

Congreve,  Captain  William.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)^ Is  Chief  Constable  of  Stafford, 

and  has  been  in  that  force  nine  years,  1491,  1494 Particulars  of  the  numbers  of  men, 

and  their  length  of  service ;  total  of  4t)6  men,  with  twenty  additional,  who  are  privately 

engaged,  and  have  no  connection  with  the  superannuation  fund,  1493-1499 Several 

men  in  the  force  who  could  claim  pensions  now  according  to  age,  though  some  are  still 

efficient,  1500-1503 Details  01  the  amount,  constitution,  and  disbursements  of  the 

fund  which  is  in  a  very  flourishing  coiuiition;  reasons  thereof,  1504-1511.  1540-1545. 
1576-1581.  1584  1586— —forty  pensioners  at  present,  and  several  more  in  prospect, 
1512.  1515-1517.  1582— — Establiebment  of  the  fund  almost  as  soon  as  the  force ;  no 
previous  pensioners  therefore,  1513,  I5i4-  1583. 

Opinion  that  the  scale  and  system  of  pension  are  very  unsatisfactory ;  suggestions  for 

their  improvement,  1518-1534 Proposal  that  an  annual  increment  of  pension  should 

be  granted  after  twenty-one  years'  service  up  to  thirty,  not  to  exceed  two-thirds,  1522- 

1526 Disagreement  with  Dr.  Parr's  conclusions,  1529,  1 530— —Constant  changing 

of 
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Congreve  Captain  William    (Analysis  of  his  ETidenue) — caxtinued. 

of  men  who  obtain  bibber  pay  elsewhere,  1531-1533.   1617,   1618 Seasons  for  not 

allowing  more  than  half-eerrice  towank  peDsion,  on  promotion  or  transfer,  1535-1538. 

Liberality  of  the  authorities  with  regard  to  pensions  which,  rightly  enough,  are  not 
always  up  to  the  maximum  allowance,  1546,  1547 Suggestions  for  altering  the  pre- 
sent system,  and  increasing  the  fund  by  die  whole  of  the  penalties,  in  all  cases  wh»e  the 

police  are  informers ;  fees  to  be  giren  if  neoessary,   1548-1563.  1587-1591 Doubt 

whether  funds  would  be  self-supporting  under  the  proposed  new  system,  1555.  1563. 

Opinion  that  the  question  of  superannuation  does  enter  into  the  constables'  minds,  and 

that  a  claim  to  pension  would  induce  tbein  to  remitin,  1564—1567 Witness  would  not 

alter  the  present  contribution  of  2^  per  cent,  nor  advocate  a  different  scale  for  each  rank, 

1568,  1509-; Inferior  scale  of  pension  in  the  police  force  compared  with  that  for  gaol 

and  asylum  officers;  pay  about  the  same,  1570-1573.  1607-1610 Statement  that 

about  ten  years  ago  the  fund  was  not  in  at  all  a  flourishing  condition,  but  is  likely  to 
remain  solvent  now,  1574-1577. 

Advisubility  of  ihe  Secietary  of  State  having  a  discretionary  powar  to  grant  fees  to  the 

superannuation  funds;  no  necessity  for  this  in  witness'  corps,  I587-1591 Change  of 

about  one-sixth  of  the  iHen  annually,  1592-1594 Decided  opinion  that  unless  Cor  the 

men  changing  no  force  could  have  a  solvent  fund,  1595 Probability  of  the  funds  being 

able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  increased  number  of  pensioners  if  fees  and  penalties 
were  granted,  1596-1599. 

Expediency  of  avoiding  the  present  frequent  changes  by  a  longer  notice,  six  months  for 

instance,   1602-1606 Superior  pay  of  the  police  to  the   army  ;    fairness  of  the 

police  having  pensions  as  good,  the  daiiger  of  beins;  wounded   being  abont  equal 

in   each    service,    1611-1614 Wages   in   Staffordshire  ranging  from  22  s.  9  dL  to 

26<. ;  1615 Opinion  tliat  with  a  fixed  system  of  superannuation,  men  could  not  be 

obtained  at  lower  wages,  1616 Benefit  to  the  superannuation  fund  by  resignation  and 

changes  of  men,  1619-1624. 

Canaolidated  Fund.    See  Gmiemmmt  Aid, 

Constitution  and  Maintenance  of  Funds: 

Particulars  relative  to  tlie  constitution  of  the  superannuation  fands  and  the  seven' 
sources  of  receipt;  there  is  generally  a  contribution  of  2^  per  cent,  by  the  men,  certain  fines 
and  fees  also  going  to  the  fiinds,  and  usually  a  moiety  of  the  penalties  where  the  police 

act  as  informers,  this  being  discretionary  in  the  magistrates,  Willis  8-19.  154-157 

No  county  funds  established  at  present  in  the  Southern  Division  of  the  country,  ib.  73-76 
-^—Suggestion  for  strenthening  the  funds ;  fees  to  constables  and  various  fines  and 
penalties  should  be  devoted  thereto,  more  especially  the  whole  of  the  penaltiee  where 
the  police  act  as  informers,  ib.  82-86.  13s.  154, 155. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  present  system  ot  superannuation  funds  is  not  a 

sound  one,  Cobbe  190-196.  279 Conclusion  (hat  the  bad  state  of  the  funds  is  very 

much  owing  to  the  counties  not  baring  at  first  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  little  sup- 
plements, A.  190,  191  Entire  agreement  with  the  suggestions  of  Captain  WilHs  and 
Captain  Hills  for  strengthening  the  funds,  except  as  to  the  fees  for  the  inspection  of 
weights  and  measnres,  ib.  197,  i§8.  339-344 Decided  opinion  that,  mtder  the  pro- 
posed new  system  of  fines,  fees.  See.  going  to  the  funds,  they  would  be  solvent,  ib.  950, 
251. 

Consideration  of  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  keep  a  fund  solvent;  conclusion 
that  70  /.  per  head  capitalised  woidd  be  sufficient  fur  a  force  of  at  least  thirty  men  if 

aided  by  fines,  &c.,  and  the  men's  subscriptions,  Ctibe  296-316- ^Witness  determines 

the  solvency  of  the  superannuation  funds  principally  by  the  amount  per  head  and  the 
average  age,  ib.  349-356. 

Details  of  the  pesent  contributions  to  the  funds  from  fines,  penalties,  fees,  &c. ; 
opinion  that  if  these  were  wholly  devoted  to  them  they  would  be  solvent,  Elgee^9\.  406- 

41 1 Grounds  for  the  oondneion  that  no  force  could  maintain  a  fand  simply  from  the 

men's  sabscriptions  of  i^  per* cent.,  and  that  altimately  the  funds  will  all  become  bank- 
rapt  under  the  present  system,  ib.  475-487. 

Suggestion  for  the  increase  of  the  fund  as  in  Hampshire,  by  fines,  penalties,  fees,  8cc. ; 
though  even  then  it  would  probably  not  be  entirely  self-supporting,  Forrest  512-528. 
535.  59a.  617,  618— —Proposals  for  increasing  the  fvnds  by  fines,  ke.  except  for  dogs 
and  gun  licenses;  opinion  tiiat  if  the  whole  of  the  fines,  when  the  police  are  informers,  were 
contriboted,  instead  of  bal^  the  funds  would  be  self-supporting,  Christian  718-726.  792- 
795.  822— — Advocacy  of  certain  fees,  &c.,  being  devoted  to  the  supperannuation  rands 
generally,  though  unnecessary  in  the  Birmingham  fi>Foe,  Glostep  1416-1420. 

Suggestien  that  the  whole  of  the  fines  in  aU  places  where  the  police  lay  informatknis> 

should  go  to  the  superannuation  fund,  Glossop  1455-1460;  Congreve  1548-1563,  i^wtne 

362-  K  K  4  1865- 
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C0N8TITVT10N  AND  Maintenance  of  Funds — continued. 
1865-1868.   1945-1949;    Herbert  2747-2749.  2752-2755;     Wait  3076-3082;  JTilton 
3276-8279;  Marriott  3326;  JVilkimon  3638-3643-  3553-366i  ;    Bishop  3685-3697  ; 
Hill  3769.  3773,  3774;  Norman  4016-4019. 

ApproTal  of  increasing  the  funds  by  the  whole  of  penalties,  in  all  caseu  where  the  police 
are  informers ;  fees  to  be  giren  if  necessary,  Cor^«o«  1548-1563.  1587-1591 Ad- 
visability of  the  Secretary  of  State  having  a  discretionary  power  to  grant  fees  to  the  super- 
annuation funds;  no  necessity  for  this  in  witness'  corps,  to.  1587-1591 ProbaUlity  of 

the  funds  being  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  increased  number  of  pensioners  if 
fees  and  penalties  were  granted,  ib.  1596-1599. 

Opinion  that  the  fees  for  services  of  summonses  and  execution  of  warrants  should  go  to 
the  rands  in  counties,  as  at  present  in  boroughs ;  that  is,  in  counties  where  the  funds  are 

in  need  of  support,  Dutme  1869-1875 Argument  that  the  large  amount  proposed  to 

be  diverted  from  the  county  rate  to  the  police  fund  would  on  the  whole'  be  to  the 
benefit  of  the  ratepayers  as  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  the  force,  ib.  1 978-1 989.  2005- 
2007. 

Suggestion  that  besides  the  men's  contributions  there  should  be  a  change  fur  the  service 
of  summonses  and  that  the  fees  for  pedlars'  and  hawkers'  licenses  shouKi  also  go  to  the 

fiindfin  addition  to  the  moieties  of  penalties,  Fenwick  2047-2054. 2079-2081 Proposals 

for  increasing  the  fund  by  fees  and  penalties  to  meet  any  |>osaible  strain.  Stoker  2215- 

2221.  2228-2230 Approval  of  the  fees  for  the  service  of  summonses,  &c.  in  counties 

going  to  the  fund,  Herbert  2750-2752. 

In  the  case  of  counties  and  boroughs  each  fund  is  constituted  separately  and  there  are 

great  discrepancies  as  to  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  Farr  3614-3622 Calculation 

that  in  order  to  provide  an  average  pension  of  31  /.  an  annual  payment  of  about  8  /.  per 
man,  or  about  3  s.  2  </.  per  week,  would  be  reouired ;  that  is,  for  pensions  upon  the  mefcro- 
politan  scale,  ib.  3617,  3618.  3626-3642.  3726-3731. 3735. 

Decided  advocacy  of  a  self-supporting  superannuation  fund,  Lamhtrt  3961,  3962* 

3988.  3991 Suggestion  that  the  moieties  of  penalties  should  necessarily  go  to  the 

fund,  instead  of  the  magistrates  having  an  optional  power  to  grant  them,  and  also  fees 
for  warrants  and  summonses,  Henderson  4433-4436. 

Opinion  that  a  combination  of  receipts  into  one  fund  is  preferable  for  all  pensions,  kc, 

Manton  4553 Approval   of  distinction   between   a  pension   and  a  superannuation 

allowance.  Sir  T.  Henry  5006,  5007.  5011,  5012. 

See  also  the  Headings  generally  throughout  the  Index. 

Contributions  by  the  Men  {Deductions  from  Pay): 

Systems  of  contribution  to  the  fund  in  Essex  and  Hertforshire  according  to  the  ranks 
of  the  men,  Cobbe  241,  242 Advocacy  of  compulsory  payment  of  a  general  contri- 
bution of  2^  per  cent.,  ib.  243,  244.  326-333 No  complaint  among  the  men  of  the 

stoppages  from  pay  for  the  fund,  Breary  964. 

Advocacy  of  allowing  the  rate  of  contribution  from  all  ranks  remaining  as  at  present, 
namely  2}  per  cent,  without  making  any  differeuce  between  the  grades,  Warner  1144- 

1 146 Witness  would  not  alter  the  present  contribution  of  2^  per  cent,  nor  advocate 

a  different  scale  for  each  rank,  Congreve  1568,  1569 Approval  of  raising  the  men's 

contribution  to  the  maximum  of  2  J  per  cent. ;  power  of  the  magistrate  to  increase  the 
contribution,  Bruce  1726.  1728. 

Decided  opinion  that  men  consider  the  prospect  of  pension  on  joining,  and  that  they 

have  a  claim  to  it  from  contributing  to  the  fund,   Cocksedge  2134-2137.  2166 

Unpopularity  of  a  deduction  of  2^  per  cent  from  the  men's  pay ;  difficulty  as  to  wages 

adverted  hereon.  Sir  F.  T.  Fowke  2523-2525.  2541.  2549 Non-complaint  as  to  the 

stoppage  from  pay  towards  pensions,  Clui,nd>ert  2617-2619. 

Beneficial  effect  of  the  deduction  from  pay  as  inducinf  men  to  continue  in  the  service, 

Griffith  3146.  3176 Explanation  that  vritnees  objects  altogether  to  the  funds  being 

supplemented  by  the  moieties  of  penalties,  &c.,  and  submits  that  the  better  course  would 
be  to  maintain  the  funds  by  increased  deductions  from  the  men's  wages  which  should,  if 

necessary,  be  raised,  ib.  3159-3178.  3201-3209.  3215-3218 Feeling  of  the  men  that  on 

account  of  the  deductions  they  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  fund,  Oriffith  3200;  Carr 
4344- 

Reference  to  pensions  as  being  merely  deferred   wages,  Farr  3656 Objection  to 

the  system  of  deductions  from  wages  in  aid  of  pensions,  ib.  3659-3662. 

Opinion  that  the  deduction  from  pay  should  in  all  cases  be  2  J  per  cent.  Hill  3819 

Impression  that  the  men  might  contribute  more,  with  such  advantages  in  prospect, 
Lambert  3982-^— Proposal  to  increase  the  men's  contribution  to  the  fund,  which  would 
seem  reasonable  if  they  were  pensioned  according  to  their  rank  on  retirement.  Brown 
4l9»-  4193. 

Opinion 
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Contributions  by  the  Men  (Dedcctions  from  Pay) — continued. 

OpinioD  that  the  men  (as  at  Birmingham)  are  not  entitled  to  pensions  from  their  con*>. 
tributions,  as  they  are  only  one-third  of  the  amoant  necessary,  Manton  4499,  5000 
Expediency  of  maintaining  the  deductinna  from  pay  a<«  being  a  question  of  wages, 
Labalmondiere  4688-4690— —Doubt  tis  to  the  expediency  of  dispensing  witli  the  deduction 
from  the  men's  pay  ;  belief  that  tltis  contribution  is  not  put  forward  <is  a  ground  of  claim 
to  pensions  after  a  fixed  period,  ISir  T.  Henry  497 1-4977. 

Coteniry.     Establishment  of  the  Coventry  police  fund  in  1848,  and  of  the  force  in  1836, 
Marriott  3310-331 3-— Particulars  of  the  cases  often  pensioners  who  have  been  on  the 

fund,  all   of  whom  joined  belore  its  commencement^  ib,  3313-73318 Information 

relative  to  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  fund;   prospect  of  exhaustion  unless 

additional  sources  of  income  be  provided,  ib.  3319-3325.  3377,  3378 Dissatisfaction 

of  the  men  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  of  pensions ;  increased  efficiency  if  there  were 
a  claim  after  a  fixed  period  of  service,  ib.  3328-3334.  3376. 

Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.    Total  of  196  men  as  the  combined  strength  of  the  two 
counties,  the  fone  being  a  combined  one  in  every  sense,  but  the  superannuation  fund 

beine;    separate,   Dunne    1836-1841 Payment    of  twenty-four    men   out  of  private 

sources,   these    men   contributing  to  the  superannuation    fund,  16.   1841-1845 The 

amouit  of  the  fund  for  both  counties  was  8,859  Z.  >o  September  1873,  and  10,397/.  in 
September  1874,  the  amount  being  now  over  11,000/.,  li.  1846,  1847.  1850.  1864. 

Details  relative  to  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  the  former  being  much  in  excess  of 

the  latter,  Dunne  1848-1867.  1942  et  seq. Contribution  by  the  men  at  the  rate  of 

8  per  cent,  of  their  pay,  the  rate  having  formerly  been  2j  per  cent. ;  opinion  as  to  the 
fairness  of  the  present  rate,  the  amount  produced  being  214  /.  I'i  s.,  ib.  1848-1853. 1954. 

1956.  2000-2002 Receipt  of  458  7.  8  s.  10  d.  in  resipect  ol  fines  and  penalties  in  cuses 

where  the  police  have  appeared  as  prosecutors,  ib.  1850.  1865-1867. 

Liability  of  the  fund  for  only  three  pensioners  at  the  present  time,  the  force  and  the 
fund  having  only  been  established  in  1856;  conclusion  tliat  in  course  of  years  the  num- 
ber of  pensioners  and  the  demands  upon  the  fund  will  largely  increase,  so  that  it  is 

essential  to  strengthen  the  fund  in  the  meanwhile,  Dunne  1854-1875.  1944  et  seq. 

Dissatisfaction  in  there  being  no  absolute  riuht  to  a  pension  under  sixty  years  of  aee,  ib. 
1878-1880  Very  similar  rate  of  pay  of  the  men  under  witnes<,  and  of  the  local  agri- 
cultural population,  ib.  1910-1914.  1940, 1941 Less  respectable  class  of  recruits  than 

in  former  years^  owing  to  competing  modes  of  employment,  ib.  1915. 

Investment  of  the  fund  mainly  in  consols,  some  being  lent  on  securiiy  of  the  county 

rates  at  4  per  cent. ;  total  interest  received,    Dunne   1917,  1918.   1967,  1968 ^There 

have  been  only  four  pensioners  recommended  by  witness,  and  one  of  these  has  died,  ib. 
1942-1944. 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  though  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  fund  has 
been  annually  increasing,  it  is  expedient  further  to  augment  it  by  means  of  all  the  fines 
in  police  services ;  that  is,  in  view  of  the  prospective  increase  of  charge,  Dunne  1945 

et  seq. Payment  of  some  gratuities,  on  witness'  recommendation,  for  extra  zeal  and 

eflBciency,  tft.  1993-1 996 Period  of  thirty  years  necessury  in  order  to  bring  out  the 

full  demand  on  a  fund  ;  hence  witness'  argument  for  strengthening  the  fund  in  advance, 
ib.  2003-2007. 

Curtis,  Serjeant  James.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  stationed  at  Wednesbury,  which 

is  included  in.the  county  force,  4212,  4213 Is  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 

feelings  of  the  men  as  regards  superannuation )  general  complaint  of  the  uncertainty  of  pen- 
sion, 4214,  4215 Opinion  in  the  force  that  a  pension  of  hoif-pay  ought  to  be  granted 

after  twenty  years'  service,  and  two-thirds  after  twenty-five,  4216-4221.  4235,  4236 

Tendency  of  certainty  of  pension  to  produce  efficiency  by  inducing  men  to  enter  the  foive 

and  remain,  4222-4225 No  complaint  of  the  way  "in  which  the  funds  are  adAiinistered, 

but  of  the  uncertainty  of  pension,  4226,  4-227. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  existing  law  of  allowing  only  half-service  to  count 

towards  pension  on  premotion  is  satis&ctory,  4228-4232 Opinion  that  pensions  and 

gratuities  should  be  granted  to  no  relation  of  a  deceased  constable  but  his  widow,  4233, 
4234— —Age  and  length  of  service  of  witness;  though,  alter  a  certain  time  be  ought  to 

be  entitled  to  a  pension,  he  might  remain  in  the  force  voluntarily,  4237-4241 Unfair^ 

ness  of  advertisements  for  recruits,  promising  ultimate  pension,  signed  by  the  chief 
constable  for  the  borough  or  county,  4242-4244. 

D. 

Deductions  from  Pay.     See  Contributions  by  the  Men. 

Devonport.    The  Devonport  sufferannuation  fiind  has  been  in  existence  for  the  last  fourteen 

years,  Norman  3993-3996 Slight  increase  in  the  capital  of  the  fund,  ib.  3997,  3998 

— —  Probable  increase  in  the  number  of  pensioners,  wnen  the  present  income  of  the 
352.  Li.  fund 
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ftnd  wHlbe  insuttcienr,  Norman  399^-4000.  4075,  4076-'->>^N«H:ew«ty  cif1riie^ftHidb6iig 
strfrpteHwatcd  ;  belief  tbat  otiMrwise  tb«  mm  oould^  ROt  bo  ratftiiedv  «l. '40O3^->— ~DHaito 
of  the  consiittttkioot'  the  f«nd,  to.  40o€^40i5<  4064-4309. 

Opinion  that  the  borough  would  not  object  to  the  f^nd'berng  sopplieinentfed  ouCortfct 
rfttes  so  as  to  incr<ease  the  capital,  or  ptevent  its  being  encroached  aj>on,  Norman  4020- 

4045 Frequent  changes  of  young  menibws  of  the  cOrp»,  chiefly  ofl  account  of  the' 

biglrar  pay  oSvred  by  towns  in  the  nAith«  ib'  4027-4031.  4033 — >— Di&renee  of  opiaiwa 
aoioiig  botii  tite  townspeople  m»fi  the  wateh  oominiitco  a»  tu  when  a  man  Bb(M4il'  b^ 

entitlfd  ta  olatm  a  pension,  ib.  4034,  4035 RefereiMW  to,  aad  cotnaoejats  upon,  CapMUB 

'Willis.'  ReBort  of  tlie  suppre.-«sien  by  the  watch  oumaMttae  af  tb»  police  e«mf  Jttidls 
against  publicaos  aad-  beer  ittatlers,  ii,  4054-4063.  4O7t-4i07g— ~-No  connt-ciiual  of 
t£he  Devonport  puliee  wlUi  the  dockyardy  il,  4>oHa,  4083. 

Discontent.    Complaints  by  tlie  m«B  owaeconnt  of  thwe  bemir  n«  cdrtaint^  of  p^nsioih, 
C'oWc  227-229.  254.  372,373;  Elgee  21l-2l^T,  /•rres<  538-540 ;  AUitoa  ioo2-iooj;. 

Jackson  1787-1790;  Aftfrman  4026,  4027.  4032,  4033 Dissati^ction  in  Hampshire 

with  the  preseni  system  of  superannuutiun,  not  simply  among  the  grumblers  but  tlie  beat 

mail,  Forrett  663 Discontent  at  Birmin<;;.hiUB  with  the  pensions  granted,  both  on 

aeceuni  of  tl>eir  insuffi^cicncy  and  uncertainty,  Glossup  13,97-1399— — ^Oissati^action  in. 
the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  force,  JJuime  1878-1^80. 

As  editor  of  the  "  Police- Guardian  "  witness  has  considerable  correspondeace  apoiv  the 
superannuation  question,  and  is  certain  of  tlit-  getieral  disKatisiaciion  on  the  subject ;  riak 
of  eflSciency  on  account  of  the  uncertainty,  Molyneux  4236-224,1 — ■ — Feolins;  among  the 
police  that  they  ura  rather  neglected,  and  are  exposed  to  great  and'  imminent^  dangers,  if. 

Further  evidence  showing  the  general  dimntisfaolioa  and  the  desire  of  being  abl«te 
claim  petisions  aCter  twenty  years'  service ;  reference  especially  to>  the  correspoitdonee  in 

witness' paper,.  Molyneux  2315-2318.  2321-2334,  2344 Various  meetings  held  aad 

resolutions  passed  to  petition  the  Houee  oi  Commons,  ib.  2335,  2S3l>.  2339,  '^340. 

Good  ground  for  the  complauit  by  the  men  that  whilst  Che  ded«Mtion  fron  thcu  pay 
is  compulsory  their  is  no  claim  or  riglit  to  a  pension^  Mtrbtrt  3758t  2796' — '  CoBsidentbJb 

disooiuent  in  the  Bristol  force,.  Wait  3052-3054.  3060-3062 iJ  n|>ofMildrrty<  of  the 

service  and  freqvant  cfaanges  by  reatou  oi'  tbe  vucertaiiitj  oi>  perMns,,  .£&//<  3775-9769 ; 
Bursnall  3843-385 1. 

See  also  the  Headiufia,  ynarulbf  tbroufAout  At  ludeet, 

XHtmissalt.     Decided  opinion  tliat  in  cases  of  dismissal  for  misoonducf  lio  pension  should 

be  given,  though  long  service  should  weigh  against  dismissal,  Bruce  1746-1750 Men 

dismissed  should  be  excluded  from  superHnnuation,  Dunne  I919 Advocacy  of  certain 

RstiietTons  being  placed  upon  the  present  arbitrary  power-  of'  ditftntssaF  without  pension, 
Jfoiynetr  226t>-*273.  2269-»29i.  »846.  2354-2357^— —Increased  Aiadk-  in  some 
oo«ntie9  owin^  to  tiie 'numbers  of  men  dismissed  or  c&Hied  upoM-to  resign;  ffl.  2345. 

Grounds  for  the  complaint  bv  the  men,  that  on  the  scom  of  dismissal  they  are  entiidy 

tit  the  mercy  of  the  chief  constables ;  appeal  suggested,  Gibson  2658^2667 N^on^o^ 

jection  to  an  appeal  in  cases  of  dimissal  by  cliief  constables,  Herbert  280L,  2802.  289§, 
2830. 

"Very  few  dismissals  for  miKondnct  in  the  twetreiioRtan  force  in  fftecase  of  men  etafr^ 
•tfed  to  pensions,  there  bring  no  good  gronnd  ftr  apprehetttfions  by  die  men  on  this  point; 
return  hereon,  X«&<rfmonrfferc 4704-4704. 47 it -47 T3,  4729;  App.  2*4— — Pfopoaal  that 
after  twenty'-one  years*  service  there  sbotild  stitl  Be  a  cmim,  Hotwitfastanding^dmmiasBl  ftr 
tntscoodhot against  regwltt«*o««,  J!ft><*'4738-4743'—-C)pirri«*n  that  officers  or  men  netri 
iwt  fe»f  eapricieus  dkmissnl  on  the-  score  oP  minctmdQct  or  irregulhn^  after  they  bate 
become  entitled  «>  a  pension,  Sh-  i'.  Henry  4982-,  49^- — "Absence  ofgrieTimc*  on  tfte 
metropolitan  force  upon  the  subject  of  dismissill  fbr  miacendudt,  as. dlsentitiing'  to  a  pett- 
•ion ;  very  fins  dismisMUs,  A.  50I13-504.6.  5019.. 

Dissolution  0/ Forces.  Great  hard'ship  of  being  dfscharged  without  Com pensaiion  wSea  a 
force  is  broken  up,  as  at  Feterboiough  and  Leamington,  Cobie  267,  a68. 

Dtame,  John.  (Antlysifr  of  his  Evid«iM«.^l8  dhcf  eoMtflble  of  CmnlittrifHid  aad  Woat- 
moreland,  1 835— ~Tota(:  of  i  96  m«*  as-  Lh«  eombiii«d  stt»ength  ot  the  twtv  eeantiesv  Ak 
force  being  a  combined  one  in  every  senM,  bt»t  the  superautnMtieii  ftftid  beiag  separall, 
1836-184 1 Payment  of  twenty-four  men  out  of  private  sources,  these  men  contribut- 
ing to  the  superannuation  fund,  1841-1845 ^The  amount  of  the  fund  for  both  dounties 

was  8,859/.  in  SeptembiT  1873  and  10,397'/.  '"  September  1847,  the  amount  being  now 
over  11,000/.;  1846,  1847.  1850.  1864 Details  relative  to  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments, the  former  bein^  much  in  excess  of  the  ktter;  1848^1867.  iQ^'Tetsej. 

Cflotrikution  by  the  tarn  at  tbo  aater  of  21  per  etnt.  of  theis  pay^  the*  nta  batriaf^  kf>-' 
■wrly  been  ti.ym  c««t ;.  «piai«tt  as  to  the  fairness  of  the-  preMt  iSAet,  tfett>«B>»uB4r  piV- 
^ced  btiog2i4/..  lis.;,  i8^~  1853..  19194. 195&  aooo^aooa— -*>^Rwniptiof  4^81/. -Sn.  rodL 

in 
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Dunne,  John.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

im  rasfect.nf  finesiand  penaliiM,  in  caws  where  the  pcAiae'inme  appraa«d>t8  prosecnlDrs, 
;i8j5o.  1865^^67'— — Laabiltiyof  the  fbnd  liar  only  three  fiBnsioafirs  sttiM  preseat  time, 
>Uie  fbiee  atiii  4hie  fund  hainng  aniy  jbeen  estabijslied  in  1856;  condasioa  that  in  ooBrse 
ol  years  the  number  of  pensioners,  and  the  demands  upon  the  fund,  will  Jairgeiy  ino>ease, 
so  thut  it  U  essential  to  sireni^then  the  fund  in  the  meaowhile,  18.^)^1875.  1944  et  seq. 

Sus:s;estion  that  the  whole  of  the  fines,  in  nil  cases  where  the  police  lay  iuformationa, 

should  go  10  the  superannuation  fund,  1865-1868.  1945-1949 Opinion  that  the  fees 

for  services  of  summonses  and  execution  of  warrants  should  go  to  the  funds  in  counties, 
«s  at  present  in  boroughs;  that  is,  in  counties  where  the  funds  are  in  nee<J  of  sopporf, 

1869-1875 Satisfaction  of  the  men  in  witness'  force  with  the  pensions  allowed  after  ' 

fifteen  years'  service,  in  the  event  of  physical  incapacity,  1876-I078— ^Dissatisfaction 
in  there  beipg  no  absoltHe  right  tu  a  jiension  under  sixty  years  of  age,  1878-1880. 

.Conckision  U)«t  the  leffiuiaacy  of  the  service  would  be  greatly  promoted  if  men  had  a 
rjght  to  BuperaiuiuatiQa  after  twenty-five  years'  service,  counting  from  the  ^e  of  twenty- 
one,.  1881-1894.  1915,  i.9L6-^^"Attraction  of  a  better  class -of  men  to  the  service,  and 
inducsment  to  T«mavn  in  it,  if  they  could  count  upon  a  pension  after  twenty-five 
jye^ns,  1882^1886.  191^  igtd-r^-^-J^requ^at  instances  of  men  leaving  tiie  ^police  forces  in 
Scotland,  whpre  there  is  no  pension  fwtd,  for  the  Cumberland  and  Westiaureland  fprce, 
4in  account  of  tj)e  prospect  of  a  .pension,  1886.  ipdi-ri-ggS. 

8iu^{^8tio[n  ikvt,  with  >tnenty-five  years'  eefvioe,  at  the  age  of 'fifty  a  -nMn  should  get 

half  iiis  pay,  and  above  that  age  iwo-thirds,  1887,  1888 Advantage  ofUie  mapistrates 

having  disoretioo  within  n  .maximum  and  onninuim  rate,  1890 — -Expediency  of  a  man 
serving  a  certain  aumber  «f  years  in  the  rank  in  which  he  is  pensioned,  i89i-%i^g3. 
a%^  1 89&^-''^OpiBion  that  a  -man  ,promoted  from  o»e  county  to  anotlier  sliould  .carry 
bis  full  service  with  hitxi,  «acb  poiinty  payini>;  his  pession  accocdiag  10  bis  length  of  «er- 
svice  in  each,  1897-1900.  1 990-<i99U->— lA  man  resigning  in  one  coiwty  to  go  into  . 
another  shuuld  fori'eit  his  service,  1897. 

'Prt^posal  in  regard  to  tiie  ohihiran  ceoeiving  a  gratuity  when  a  man  >dres  as  a  widower, 

•eidier  in  the  eerviee  or  shortly  aiHer  being  pensioned,  1 90^-1904 Greater  difl&cuhy  of 

superannuation  in ■nnnll'foroes,  ae  at  Kendal  and  Carlisle,  than  in-county  forces;  more 

frequent  cbanffes,  however,  in  the  former  caae.  1905-1,909' Very  similar  rate  of  pay 

of  the  men  unaer  witness,  and  of  the  Iqcal  agricultural  population,  1910-1914.  1940, 

.1941' Leas  respectable  class  of  recruits  than  in  fomer  years,  owing  to  competing 

.^sodes  of  employment,  1915. 

lav«8tme»t  of  the  Cnmberlaad  aad  Westmoveland  fund  mainly  in  consols,  some  being 
4«nt  eoiMauffi^  «f  ike  eounty  rates  at  4  per  cent.;  total  iatareet  <ieriv«d,  1917,  1918. 
1967,  1  g68— F«-lieB  dismissed  should  be  exeluded  from  superaRnuatioH,  1919 Expe- 
diency of  certain  conditions  being  required  in  ocder  to  secune  the  continuance  of  a  pen- 
ifiio9,  ) j).lO- i.9S9-'->-"Suggestiou  that  when  two  counties  are  amalgitmaled  as  regards 
.pelioe  service,  in  .eitht^r  sJiould  equaUy  count,  whether  on  promotion  ar  <m  reautval, 

Ecpcdiiiaeyiof  tiie  pemioa  .failing  on  the  rates  when  a  man  is  billed  on  actual  duty, 
492.7,  1988.  11)96-1999 —^Advante^  of  uniformity  «f  p»y  aad  grades  as  facilitating 
.(uniformitiy  al  ipemioaa,  1938,  1999— —There  have  been  only  ftwr  pensioners  reeom- 
mended  by  witness,  and  one  of  these  has  died,  1942-1944— ^Ei^aminMUon  to  the  effect 
.that  Uiou^b  tiie  Cumberbnd  and  Westmoreland  fund  ^as  beon  atuuially  iucrei^ng,  it  is 
expedient  furtlter  to  ailment  it  by  means  of  all  the  fines  00  police  services  ;  that  is,  in 
view  df  the  prospective  iucr«»se  of  charge,  1 945  ti  teq. 

Argument  that  the  large  amount  proposed  to  he  diverted  firom  theeosnty  rate  to  the 
^poliqefuod  would  on  the  wb4>k).be  to  the  benefit  of  the  ^ratepayers  asaddiitg  to  the  e£B- 
.ciency  of  tlieiope,  1978-1,989.  8005-9007 — -Payment  o^'some  gratuities,  on  wUness' 

jecommenilation,   for  extra  zeal  and  efficiency,  1998-1995 Period  of  thirty  years 

necessary  in  order  to  bring  out  the  full  demand  on  a  fund,   hence  wiiAeas'  argument  for 
strengthening  in  advance  the  fund  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  2003-2007. 

J^rhom  .CtmtUf.    .Matorial  iocnase  of  the  Durham  fund  from  the  meities  of  fines,  &c., 
JS^fte  4b€-469. 

Very  flour iihing  condKion  df  flie  county  superannuation  fund,  which  was  established 

i™  1840;  capital  .of  24,171?.  m  T874,  Wilkinson  3503-3513- ^'Total  force  of  434  men, 

jo(  tvhom   tbirtaon  -are  between  twenty  and   twenty-five  years'  service,  and   lour  over 

twenty-five  years,  the  number  of  pensioners  being  thirty-four,  ib.  3509.  3514-3.5I7 

Feeling  in  favour  of  a  claim  to  .pemHoas  *fter  >tw«nty-fiire  years'  service,  ib.  3518-3526. 

353^  3537 Prospect  of  a  large  im:(ease  of  pensioners  on  Uie  Durham  fund,  ib.  3544- 

3548. 

Duties  ofPoKeemen.    Ckeater  severity  of  the  police  fi>rce  than  soldiering,  as  acknowledged 
.'ia/  the«otdierB^eiiMelveo,  AlHton  1076,  1077  ^-^ Laborious  and  trying  character  of  the 

•erwiee  iu  vaiwl 'districts,  'Chamben  2570-2572.  2594.  2648,  2649 ^Less  liubility  of  the 

UDenitO'iwJHfy  in  «evtain  parts  «lf  tlie  provinces  thim  in  the  City  otf  London,  Lambert 
352.  ,  L  L  2  3984 
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Report,  1875 — continued. 

Duties  of  Policemen — continued. 

3984 Respects  in  which  daty  in  the  City  of  London  is  more  trying;  than  in  country 

districts,  Speller  4946-4948 Importance  of  some  steps  for  teaching  nten  their  duties 

on  entry  to  the  service.  Sir  T.  Henry  5018 Very  few  men  can  feam  the  duties  under 

two  years,  ib.  ■ 

See  also  Night  Duties.        Sanitary  Duties. 

K 
Efficiency: 

Inciea.'ed  efficiency  if  tlie  men  had  a  claim  or  right  to  a  pension  ader  a  fixed  period 
of  service,  fVillis  4.  56.  124.  169.  171  ;  Cobbe  223-226.  273-275;  Forrest  562-569. 
613,614;  dreary  925-928 ;  ilZZ/wn  1094,  1095;  Wamer  1157-I161  ;  Cow^rwc  1564- 
1567;  Bruce  1670-1676.  1734,  1736;  Jackson  1788.  1794.  1804,  1805;  Dunne  1882- 
1886;  Stoker  2202-2206;  Jacson  2432-2437.  5472-2474;  Chambers  2575-2583.  2590- 
2611.  2638-2645;  Gibson  2690.  2696-2699;  Herbert  2769-2774.  2806-2812;  Smith 
2873-2884.  2895,  2896 ;  Wait  3037-3040  ;  mis(fn  3280,  3281  ;  Wilkinson  3525,  3526. 
■  3663 ;  Bishop  3579,  3580.  3597 ;  Hill  3775-37'^3 ;  Bursnall  3843-3X51 ;  Lambert 
3961 ;  Norman  4004,  4005  ;  Curtis  4222-4225  ;  Nichols  4286-4289 ;  Carr  4305,  4306. 
43>2>  4313'  43'6  J  Fraser  4568-4572.  4576,  4577  ;  iMbalmondiere  4671-4681 ;  CUerke 
4887-4889.  4897-4910;  Speller  4918-49*7*  -Sir  T.  Henry  4966-497o«  4984-499S- 
5001.  5018. 

Probability  of  a  better  class  of  men  beipg  attracted  by  a  better  system  of  pension, 

Cobbe  366 Decided  impression  that  to  hare  remained  in  a  force  twenty-five  years 

a  constable  must  have  been  well  conducted,  ib.  371.  374,  375 Opinion  that  after 

twenty-five  years'  service  Serjeants  and  constables  would  retire  if  entitled  to  pensions,  as 
by  that  time  they  have  been  pretty  well  knocked  about,  especially  in  the  north ;  super- 
intendents might  remain  longer,  as  iheir  work  is  less  severe,  Elgee  381-382— —Fiobable 
inducement  to  men  to  continue  in  the  service  if  there  were  a  higher  rate  of  pension,  ib. 
400-^— Particulars  of  the  comparative  size  and  strength  of  the  men  in  different  districts ; 
▼ery  fine  forces  in  Sunderland  and  Liverpool,  ib.  445-453.  471,  472. 

Statement  that  after  twenty-five  or  thirty  years'  service  men  are  practically  used  up, 

Forrest  570-572 A  man  enlisting  at  twenty  would  be  an  efficient  policeman  until 

forty-five,  ib.  606 Constables  compared  with  ordinary  county  labourers,  ib.  609,  610 

Impression  that  a  constable  hi  forty-four  is  not  fit  for  active  service  for  many  years 
longer,  though  an  officer  may  be.  Christian  760 Advantage  of  pensions  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  foire  ;  injury  if  they  were  lessened   or  not  granted,  Breary  846-848 

Opinion  that  a  man  is  not  efficient  after  twenty-five  years'  service,  ib.  934. 

Present  inducement  to  long  service  on  account  of  superannuation,  which  would  be 

increased  under  the  proposed  new  system  of  pensions,  Glossop  1428-1432 Ind«c&> 

ment,  by  an  alteration  m  the  pensions,  for  better  and  more  intelligent  men  to  apply, 

ib.  1437 Attraction  of  a  better  class  of  men  to  the  service,  and  inducement  to  remam 

in  it,  if  they  could  count  upon  a  pension  after  twenty-five  years,  Dunne  1882-1886. 

1915,  1916 Opinion  that  a  constable  is  good  for  twenty-five  years'  service.  Stoker 

2231,  2232 Doubt  as  to  better  men  being  procured  under  an  improved  system  of 

pensions.  Wait  3099-3101. 

Incrrased  efficiency  if  there  were  a  certainty  of  pension  after  twenty-five  years' service, 
•    ^17*0713246.3249.  3262.  3280,  3281— —Increased  efficiency  of  the  service  by  pensioning 
men  upon  the  pay  of  their  rank  at  the  time  of  retirement ;  greater  inducement  thereby 
to  remain  in  the  service,  Greig  3461-3473. 

Importance  of  pensions  on  the  score  of  efficiency,  Farr  3670 Statistics  relating  to 

the  question  of  efficiency  in  connection  with  age  and  service;  conclasion  that  many  men 
may  well  be  retained  up  to  the  age  of  sixty,  though  the  efficient  age  is  generally  from 
twenty  10  forty-five,  li.  3685-3700. 

Opinion  that,  if  ordinarily  employed,  a  man  enlisting  at  twenty-one  cannot  be  of  much 

use  alter  twenty  years'  service,  though  suitable  for  light  dutv>  Norman  4080,  4081 

Conclusion  that  twenty  years'  good  work  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected,  and  that  men 

should  be  entitled  to  pensions  thereafter,  Fraser  4613-4615.    4631-4624 Fewer 

changes  and  increased  efficiency  if  pensions,  after  a  fixed  service,  were  a  certainty,  Clarke 
4887-4889.  4897-4910;  SpeZ/er  4918-4927;  Sir  7.  j9en}y  4955-4970.  4984-499S. 
5001,  5018. 

See  Silao  Aye  0/ Enlistment.        Age  0/ Retirement. 

Elgee,  Captain  William  Percival.     (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.) — Is  Government  Inspector 

of  the  Northern  Division,  376 Great  evil  of  the  uncertainty  of  pensions,  there  being 

no  inducement  for  men  to  enter  or  remain  in  a  force ;    complaints  of  the  men  on  this 

subject,  377-380.  383-387.  473,  474 Opinion  that  after  twenty-^ve  years'  service 

Serjeants  and  constables  would  retire,  if  entitled  to  pensions ;  superintendents  might  remain, 

as  their  work  is  less  severe,  381,  382 Particulars  as  to  the  ages  at  which  witness 

would 
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Report,  1875 — eoiUinued. 

Elgee,  Captain  William  Percxval.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — eontinued, 

would  grant  pensions  and  their  proportion  ;  service  should  not  be  reckoned  until  a  man 
is  twenty-one,  he  should  be  able  to  claim  a  pension  after  twenty-five  years'  service,  and 
pensions  should  be  at  the  rate  of  half-pay  under  fifty,  and  two-thirds  beyond  that  age, 
396-398.  388-391. 

Witness  would  allow  the  present  scale  of  gratuities  for  short  service  to  continue,  393 

Belief  that  the  scale  of  the  metropolitan  police  is  satisfiEtctory,  as  they  are  all  under 

one  commissioner,  393-3g6—— Advisability  oi  a  man  being  obliged  to  serve  three  years 

in  the  rank  in  which  pensioned,  398,  399 Probable  inducement  to  men  to  continue  in 

the  service  if  there  were  a  higher  rwte  of  pension,  400 Details  of  the  present  contri- 
butions to  the  funds  from  fines,  penalties,  fees,  &c. ;  opinion  that  if  these  were  wholly 
devoted  to  them  they  would  be  solvent,  401.  406-411. 

Very  satisfactory  state  of  the  fund  in  Lancashire,  though  it  has  not  yet  its  maximum 

ntfmber  of  pensioners ;  this  fimd  was  commenced  in  1840  ;  401,  40a,  470 Invetitment 

of  the  Lancashire  fund  in  loans  to  the  county  at  4)  per  cent.,  404,  405 Grrounds  for 

the  conclusion  that  the  system  of  a  superannuation  fund  is  pret'erabie  to  it«  abolition 
and  the  payment  of  pensions  out  of  the  rates ;  probable  unpopularity  uf  the  latter,  412- 
415.  462-465. 

Non-objection  to  a  man  being  allowed  to  count  his  whole  service  on  piomotion  for 
good  conduct,  though  not  as  a  matter  of  rialit,  416,  417.  461  Agreement  with  the 
sugf^estion  that  a  constable's  children  should  receive  a  gratuity  on  his  death,  418,  419 
— —  Circumstances  under  which  a  widow  ought  to  receive  a  pension,  and  not  simply  a 

gratuity,  419 Alteration  in  the  state  of  a  fund  accordingly  as  the  men  remain  or 

change,  420.  422,  423 Particulars  of  the  Sheffield  fund,  the  most  prosperous  in  the 

kingdom,  420-422.  424. 

General  and  increasing  complaint  among  the  men  that  the  Scotch  syS'tem  of  insurin;; 

pensions  is  not  tried,  435.  427 Statistics  .of  the  length  of  service  of  borough  and 

county  constables,  428-431 Many  supeiiiitendents  would  rather  remain  than  tear* 

when  they  arrive  at  that  rank,  432 Power  of  the  chief  constable  with  regard  to 

discharging  and  dismissing  men,  433-438 Importance  of  capital  not  being  touched 

after  investment,  439-443 Expediency  of  a  table  of  superannuation  allowances  under 

any  new  system,  though  at  present  they  are  thoroughly  understood,  444. 

Particulars  of  the  comparative  size  and  strength  of  the  men  in  different  districts;  very 

fine  forces  in  Sunderland  and  Liverpool,  445-453.  471,472 General  difficulty  of 

obtaining   men;    incomplete  forces  in   Manchester  and   Liverpool  on  this  account,  445. 

449.  450 Conditions  upon  which  witness  would  approve  of  Government  contributions 

to  the  funds,  454-458. 

Uselessness  of  retaining  sergeants  or  constables  after  t«enty-five  year*' service,  459, 

460 Increase  of  the  Duriiam  fund  from  the  moieties  of  fines,  Stc,  466-469^— 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  no  force  could  maintain  a  fund  simply  from  the  men's 
subscript  i«ns  of  2^  per  cent.,  and  that  ultimately  the  fnnds  will  all  become  bankrupt 
under  the  present  system,  475-487. 


F. 

Farr,  William,  ti.D.,  F.R.S.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is   Superintendent  of  the 
Register  Office;  reported  officially  in  1862  upon  Metropolitan  police  superannuation, 

and  in  1866  upon  superannuation   in  counties  and  borpughs,  3609-3611 For  the 

metropolitan  inquiry  SHtisfaciory  data  were  available,  but  this  was  not  so  as  regards 
counties  and  boroughs,  3612,  3613 In  the  latter  case  each  fund  is  constituted  sepa- 
rately, and  there  are  great  discrepancies  as  to  tfaye  receipts  and  expenditure,  3614- 
3622. 

Calculation  that  in  order  to  provide  an  average  pension  of  31  /.  an  annual  payment  of 
about  8  L  per  man,  or  about  3*.  id.  per  week,  would  be  required  ;  that  is,  for  pensions 

upon  the  metropolitan  scale,  3617,  3618.  3626^642.  3726-3731.  3735 Explanations 

in  reference  to  the  exceptionally  large  receipts  in  the  case  of  the  Sheffield  fund,  3618- 
3621 — — Exceptiopal  sources  of  revenue  of  the  Liverpool  fund,  3618. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  returns  and  information  to  be  procured  by  the  present  Committee 
in  reference  to  the  county  and  borough  funds  generally ;  necessity  of  dealing  with  each 
case  separately,  3623-3625.  3690.  3722-3725.  3736,  3737. 

Average  of  about  30/.  as  the  county  pension  in  1866;  this  will  probably  increase, 

3626-3629 Particulars  in  connection  witk  the  metropolitan  fund,  and  the  cause  of 

its  insolvency,  3643-3651 ^Very  large  proportion  of  pensioners  on  the  metropolitan 

fund ;  considerable  number  who  contrived  to  get  pensions  on  medical  certificate  at  a 
comparatively  early  age,  3649-3651.  3654,  3655.  3666-3668 Heavy  drain  by  pen- 
sioning men  after  twenty-five  years'  service  on  two-thirds  of  their  pay,  3652-3654. 

353.  L  L  3  Conclusion 
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Report,  ^875— ««rtiBii#tf. 

Farr,  William,  Mt.'B.,  ¥.H;S»    (Aaaiysi8  4)f  his  ETidtnce)>~cra<»»u<<£. 

t^onclusion  that  on  the  whole  the  best  pfain  wouid  be  to  charge  ^e  pensions  as  well 
ae  the  wages  upon  the  rates,  hll  fines,  &q.,  going  to  the  rates  instead  of -to  saperannu«tion 

^nds,  3656-3668.  3671-36H4.   3702.  3708^712.  37ai Eipedienoy  of  a  coale  of 

pensions  under  a  system  of  payment  out  of  the  rates,  3657,  3658 Objection  to  the 

system  of  deductions  from  wages  in  aid  of  pensiens,  3659-3662 Successful  system 

adopted  by  the  London  and  North  Western  Raiiway^  Coinpaay,  there  being  a  deduction 
oi'  2i  per  ceoti.  iioni  the  pay  and  a  sintiUr  contribution  by  the  company,  3662^3667. 

Advantage  of  periodi<-al  rerisioa  in  the  case  of  pensions  under  medioul  oertifioate, 

3668,  3669 Impoitance  of  iiensione  on  the  BC«»re   of   efficiency,  3670 Way  in 

which  existing  funds  might  be  deartt  with  if  tlie  petisioiM  were  in  f'nture  clmiged  upoD  the 
county  or  boroujgh  rates,  3678-3684.  3708— Statistics  relating  to  the  question  of 
efficiency  in  connection  with  age  and  service ;  conclusion  that  many  men  may  well  be 
retained  up  to  tl)e  tige  of  sixty,  though  the  efficient  age  is  generally  from  twenty  to  ibity- 
five,  3685-3700. 

■  Suggestions  as  10  the  scale  of  pensions  for  tlie  police,  the  mayinaum  being  about  two- 
thirds  after  thirty-three  years'  service,  3701-3707 Dissent  from  the  view  that  the 

pension  per  head  would  in  couri^e  of  time  average  40  L,  and  that  690,000  /.  a  year  would 
be  required  for  all  England,  3715-3720 — —Explanation  in  reference  to  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  Staffordshire  fund,  3730, 3731— —Import&nce  of  tlie  number ot  ch<inges 
in  any  force  as  bearing  upon  the  question  oi'  the  .sufiieiency  of  the  fines,  &c„  to  meet  the 
charge  for  pensions,  3732-3735-- — Large  number  of  wen  required  to  keep  a  fund 
solvent,  witness  suggesting  that  one  fund  for  the  whole  country  might  be  djesirable, 
3737-374a. 

Ftet  {Service  cf  Summmues  and  [Emcwtion  ef  WarreMti).  Bee  CWsifiiu<ioit  mud  Main- 
tetumce  of  Ftmde. 

Feawick,  George  Lee.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Tolat  of  thirty-eight  tnen  as  the  force 
under  witness  as  chief  constable  of  Chester  city  and  borough,  Uiree  of  whom  are  over 
fifteen  years'  service,  20118-2013 -^-Deduction  of  2  J  per  cent,  made  towards  the  super- 
annuation fund,  besides  which  there  are  the  moieties  from  penalties  in  cases  of  drunken- 
ness, 2014-2022.  2083 Exhausted  condition  of  the  fund,  owing  very  much  to  the 

charge  of  100/.  a  year  for  witness'  predecessor  since  1864 ;  hardship  in  this  charge  being 
all  levied  on  the  fund,  2016-2020.  2028-2035.  2098-2108. 

Statement  as  to  the  fund  not  deriving  anything  from  the  service  of  summonses,  as 
there  is  apparently  no  legal  authority  for  charging  for  the  service,  2023-^027.  2079- 


Improving  state  of  the  fund,  some  of  the  pensioners  having  died  off, '2028,  2029 

Establishment  of  the  force  in  1836,  whereas  the  fund  ww  not  established  tilt  seventeen 
years  later,  2030,  2031.  2082. 

Proposition  for  a  scale  of  pensions  accord  iag  to  fixed  periods  of  service ;  inducement 
thereby  to  men  to  enter  and  remain  in  the  force,  2037  't^eq-i  2093-2096 — -— Suggestipn 
that  besides  the  men's  contributions  there  should  be  a  charge  for  service  of  summonses,  and 
that  the  fees  for  pedlars'  and  hawkers'  licenses  should  also  go  to  the  fund,  in  addition  to 
the  moieties  of  penalties,  2047-2054.  2079-2081. 

Expediency  of  men  being  allowed  to  count  their  service  on  promotion  from  one  force 

to  another,  2069-2073 Opinion  that  the  children  of  a  constable  should  on  his  death 

receive  a  gratuity,  it  tliete  were  no  widow,  2078 The  obarge  for  tl)«  «ePTiee  of  aan- 

monees  should  be  placed  beyond  doabt,  2079. 

Estimate  of  a  capital  fund  at  the  rate  of  from  60  /.  to  70  /.  per  head  as  sufficient,  2084- 

2086 Much  harder  woik  in  borough  than  in  counties,  so  that  twenty-one  years  in  a 

bnrough  force  is  a  fair  length  of  service,  2087-2092 Suggestion  that  men  pensioned 

on  medical  otiti6cate  under  the  age  of  fifty  should  report  themselves  up  to  that  age,  2109, 
2110.    . 

FtXBD  PEBIODS  of  SeKVICE  {flZAiM  TO  FlETflflOTiS).' 

Concurrence  of  evidence  10  the  effect  that  a  fixed  peiibd  of  service  gbould  .establish  a 
claim  to  a  pension,  JVilles  4-59.  124-  169.  171 ;  Cobbe  223-226.  273-2.75;  Forrest  ^62- 
569.  613,  614;  .Brfary  925-928 ;  Allison  1094,  1095;  W^amer*  1157-1161 ;  Congreve 
15b4-i/;;67;  JBruce  1570-167*).  1734,  1735;  Jackson  1788.  1794.  1804,  1805;  Dunne 
1882-1^.  1915,  1916;  6'<o*er-«202-»22o6;  Jacson  2432-2437.  2472-2474;  Chambers 
2575-2583.  2590-2611.  •2638-0645;  Gibson  8690.  *696-2699 ;  Herbert  2769-2774. 
B8o6-'2bia;  ^mi*ft  2H75-a884.2895;  ffoii  3037-3040;  fTiiwM  3*80,  9281 ;  Wilkinson 
36*6.  8606.  3663 ;  Siabep  3579,  3580.  3597 ;  JdiU  3775-8788 ;  Awrmall  3843-3851 ; 
JLambert  ^61  ;  Iforman  4004,  4005;  ^Curtis  ^ttt-^Vi^i  hicJiaie  4'286-4s8g;  Carr 
4805,  43*6.  481  «>  4313.  431.6;  Fnuser  46e8«4572.  4576,4677;  Labalmemdifim  4671- 
4t>8i ;  -Clarhe  4887-4889.  48a7-'49io  J  ^p«iler  ,49J«-49?7;  Sir  T.  Hmrg  49156-4970. 
4984-40^  50DI.  50t8. 

Fitness 
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ri^iH  -  I  .■■-._-...  —  ...     -  ■ p  — 

Fixed  Periods  oit  SBurrcs  {Clamm  t&  PEH8tk>n9y~am6miedi 

'Witncffs  TToutd  hUow  men  to  claim  thm  pensioas  after  tneatySm  jta.tt>'  rarriee;  btf 
Las  not  seen  Dr.  Farr's  report,  which  advocates  a  longer  period,  Willis  112-114.  i6ft 

170 Expediency  of  men  being  allowed  to  retire  after  twenty-five  years'  service;  plro- 

babiy  only  a  few  would  avail  thcineeives  of  tl»s  permissiou,.  Cobbe  333-336  —  General 
desire  that  length  of  service  should'  count  instead  of  ag,e  as  a  medical  certificate,  Coibe 

354;  Breary  goa,j)o3 Proposals,  for  ailowiw;  a.  man  to  claim  bis  pension  after 

twenty-five  years'  service,  exclusive  of  age.  Christian  734-742  ;   Carr  4a97-4e9g^  49t7^~ 

4^a6 Tiiare  should  be  a  ri^ht  to  retire  after  twenty-five  years'  s«rvice,  wiUva  pensi<m 

at  nearly  twe-tbitds  ihe  pay.  Christian  8o3r-8o8. 

ConolusioB  that  after  twenty-fire  ye*irs'  service  a  man  is  pRratiotHy  iMefficient,  atWl 
only  retards  the  progress  and  promotion  of  younger  men  by  remaining  ia  the  force,  AUt^ 

son  1029-1032.  107^ Probability  of  a  man  cltuming   his  pcorioa  after  tWeiity>five 

years'* service,,  though  he  might  be  induced  to  remain  for  promotion  and  the  cOBsequeatly 

larger  pension,  ib.  1032-1034 The  efficiency  of  the  service  would  be  greatly  pro* 

muted  if  men  had  a  right  to  superannuation  after  twenty-five  years'  service,  counting 
from  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Uattnc  1881-1^94.  1915,.  1916;  lyi&on  3243-3250.  3262. 
3280,  3281. 

Proposition  for  a  scale  of  pensions  accordiej^  to  fixed  periods  of  servLae;  iaduoeroett 
thereby  to  them  to  enter  amd  remain  in  the  tofce,  Femeiek  2037  et  seq. ;  2oy^i-iog&—— 
Suggestions  for  improving  the  system  ;  desire  of  tb«  constables  for  a  pension  after  twentyr 
one  years'  service,  though  witness  would  be  satisfied  with  one  after  twenty-five  years^ 

Stoker  2180-2190-  2225-2227.  2233 Several  meetings  heltl  among  the  men,  the 

majority  being  in  favour  of  pen&inn  after  twenty  years'  service ;  opinion  that  this  would 
allay  the  present  feeling,  Molyneux  2242-2256.  2292-2294.- — Grounds  for  the  suggesr 
tioR  that  twenty-five  years  is  a  fair  period  of  service  before  claiming  a  pension ;  proposal 
also  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  for  the  magistrates'  disoretion,  Jaeson  2394-2403. 
9475.  2476. 

Opinion  that  pensions  are  too  long  deferred*  witness  suggestiag  two^irds  pay  after 
twenty-five  years  service,  there  being  at  the  same  time  some  discretion  in  the  nu^pr 
stmtes.  Sir  F.  T.  Fawke  2494-2500.  2519,  2520 lixpi-diency  of  a  claim  to  super- 
annuation after  twenty  or  twenty-five  years'  service,  irrespective  of  agt*.  Chambers  25531- 

2572.  2620-2629 Views  expressed  by  witness  in  1866  in  favour  of  a  claim  to  pensions 

aiVr  fixed  periods  of  service,  Gibson  2654. 

Satisfaction  of  the  men  and  increased  efficiency  of  tbe  service  if  tiiey  could  datm  a 
pension  aft^r  twenty-five  years,  the  ansoiuit  being  detarniined  at  th*  discretion  of  the 
magistrates  up  to  a  maximum  of  two-tiiirds  of  the  pay  alter  twenty-five  years,.  Wait 

3055-3065.  3089.  3092-3094 Feeling  of  the  men  tn  tbe  Middlesborough  force  that 

diey  should  be  entitled'  to  pensions  after  p.  fixed  period  ofservice,  Wilson  323S-3241 

Feeling  among  tlie  men  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  pensions  after  twenty-five  years' 
service,  irrespectively  of  medical  certificate,  ff^iliin'son  3518-3526.  3536,  3537;  Bishop 
ti57^25i^  3598*  35P9' 

Heavy  drain  by  pensioniiif^  men  aAec  twenty-five  year»'  service  on  twoMtbirds  of  liheir 

pay,  Farr  3652-3554 Opinion  that  a  claim  after  a  fixed  service  would  do  away  with 

tbe  present  dissatisfaction  of  the  men,  and  would  increase  efficfeilcy,  Hmderwn  4373^ 
4381— ~>>Conelttsi(K»  t»  to  efficiency  being-  promoted  by  ^vtng  a  efatm  after  a  fixed 
|tcri»d  of  seimce,  Ffaser  4568-4572,  4576,  4577.  4636.  4647,  4648;  Labttlmondiere 
4671-4681 — —Suggestion  thai  a  pension,  if  oltiimed  aifter  twenty-fiv6  year*,  be  subj«ct 
to  a  deduction  of  five  years,  LabalmonMere  4671-4681  —After  tvrenty-one  years* 
service  there  should  be  a  right  ta  a  pension,  Mott  4734,  4736» 

See  also  the  Headings  generally  throughout  ihe  Index. 

Forfeiture  of  Pension*.    Suggealioo  that  a  pension  o«icb  granted  aho«)d  not  be  fBrfeited 
save  on.  conviction  for  felony  ;  approval,  hawever,.of  the  present  eeedilioos  ob  th»  posBt, 

J^oM  4735-4738 OpiiiioB  that  a  man  who  remains  in  the  servise- afier  twenty-one 

years  should  not  be  liable  to  ibrteit  bis  peniioa  fbr  misooaduct,)  b«t  th«A  iM  should  fiMfeit 
any  snbseqpent  rise  of  peaj&ion,  Speller  4944-4ftt3y 

Fcrrett,  Captain  John  Henry.    (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.) — Is  chief  constable  of  Hanip- 

shire,  494 Statement  that  the  present  and  authorised  strength  of  the   Hampshire 

fwfca  is  274  men,  495r-497' Estabtithmeot  of  the  supeninnuatiofl  fiind  in  the  same 

year  aa-  tli«  foMc,  namely  1840.;  498, 499.  S^Sr-'—^Ihi&th  of  the  length  of  the  menls 
■crvice,  50»*-5OSh— — Fitleen  pensioHers  only  at  present ;  reasons  for  m  small  a  number, 
and  discvMsion  as  to-  how  many  tben  night  be>,  5o3f.  51 1.  599^534.  645^57. 

StatieticS'Of'  the  amonnt  and  constitution  of  the  fbnd,  which  is  very  satisfactory  nont, 

but  not  in  a  position  to  bear  the  ultimate  strain  which  may  be  put  upon  it,  504-510 

Suguestion  for  die  increase  of  the  i«ad  by  fines„  penalties,  fees^  &Cv*  though  •venthctt  i« 
would  probably  not  be  entirely  sell'-supportiog,  5121-528.535. 59i2.  6i7,.6l8—>— Probable 
liitbility  of  the  rates  on  the  fuiluie  of  a  fund  under  aay  new  i^Stem ;  witness'  force  wonU 
not  trench  U'jton  them  fov  many  years  to  come,  536,  537 — -Setiafaatioa  of  the  men  widi 

353^>  L  L  4  their 
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Forrest,  Captain  John  Henry.    (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence) — continued. 

their  pensions ;  complaint,  howeTer,  as  to  the  terms  uiion  which  they  are  granted,  538- 
640. 

Proposal  that  there,  should  be  separate  scales  of  pension  for  men  discharged  from 
infirmity,  and  for  those  leaving  from  kniith  of  service;  details  of  such  scales,  tlie  former 
men  t<»  receive  pensions  at  a  higher  rate  than  the.  latier,  541-561.  607,  608.  639-644. 

664,  665.  667-674 Suggestion  that  a  man  claiming  his  discharg^orlength  of  service 

should  be  pensioned  according  to  his  averaiie  pay,  receiving  one-third  after  twenty  years, 

and  full  pay  after  thirty,  544-549 Gratuities  to  men  discharged  from  infirmity  under 

fifteen  years'  service,  552,  5-,3 No  restriction  should  be  made  as  to  the  age  from 

which  to  count  service,  though  witness  would  not  take  a  man  into  his  force  under 
twenty,  654-367' 

Probability  that  certainty  of  pension  would  tend  to  efficiency,  and  would  secure 
men  at  a  cheaper  rate,  though  the  uncertainty  does  not  afiect  those  enlisting,  562-569. 
613,  614.  658,  659. 

Statement  that  after  twenty-five  or  thirty  years'  service  men  are  practically  used  up, 

670-572 Opinion  that  the  force  a  man  changes  into  should  determine  whether  he 

should  count  his  previous  service;  present  law  on  this  point,  573,674 Aptitude  of 

the  men  to  join  corps  under  the  metropolitan  system  on  account  of  the  higher  pay  and 
greiiter  liberty,  575,  576 Metropolitan  establishments  at  Haslar,  Gosport,  the  dock- 
yards, &c. ;  special  duties  of  these  forces,  and  advamages  thereof  over  the  county  corp», 
576-582. 

-  Grounds  for  the  conclusion  tiiat  it  is  better  for  pensions  10  lie  paid  out  of  a  super- 
annuation fund  than  directly  out  of  the  rates,  583-587-^^Duty  of  the  chief  constable  in 
Hampshire  to  look  after  the  fund  and  receive  the  moieties  of  fines  paid  direct  to  the  supers 

intendeitis,  587-501 Interest  of  the  men  in  having  the  fines  enforced,  593,  594 

Large   portions  of  the  Hampshire  funds  safely  lent  to  the  Police  Stations'  Building 

Account  and  the  County  Lunatic  Asylums  ai  3J  per  cent.,  695-597.  600-602 Other 

modes  of  investment,  597 A  montli's  notice  necessary  before  leaving,  but  no  compul- 
sory term  of  service,  603-605. 

Opinion  that  a  man  enlisting  at  twenty  would  be  an  efiicient  policeman  until  forty-five; 

606 Intelligence  of  the  constables  compared   with  the  ordinary  county  labourers, 

609,610 No  allowance  beyond  pay  and  clothing,  except  when  on  special  duty,  611, 

612.636-638 Advantage  of  placing  the  couniy  and  borough  police  under  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  615,  616 Doubt  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  necessary  per  head; 

opinion  that  80/.  is  insufiicient,  619,  620,  660-662. 

Particulars  as  to  the  rales  of  pay  in  the  several  classes  in  Hampshire,  and  the  system 
of  increase  &c.,  621-638.  675 Dissatisfaction  with  the  present  system  of  superannua- 
tion, not  simply  among  the  grumblers,  but  the  best  men,  663 No  complaint  by  the 

men  as  to  the  2J  per  cent,  deduction,  C66 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  a  chief  con- 
stable's pension  is  too  small ;  considerations  as  to  the  proportion  between  his  pension  and 

his  actual  income,  676-695 Opinion  that  chief  constables  might  be  appointed  at  a 

younger  age  than  at  present;  witness  would  take  them  at  28;  693-695. 

Fowke,  Sir  Frederick  Thomas,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  chairman  of  the  Leicester- 
shire Quarter  Sessions,  2490,  2491 Flourishing  condition  of  the  Leicestei shire  police 

fund,  which  was  established  in  1840 ;  liberality  in  the  grant  of  pensions,  2492,  2493. 

3501-2506.  2515 Opinion  that  pensions  are  too  long  deferred,  witness  suggesting 

two.  thirds  pay  after  twenty-five  years'  service,  there  being  at  tiie  same  time  some  discre- 
tion in  tlie  magistrates,  2494-2500.  2519,  2520 Considerable  number  of  long-service 

men  in  the  Leicestershire  force ;  prospect  of  a  largely  increased  demand  upon  the  fund, 
2500.  2506-2510. 

Several  sources  whence  the  fund  is  maintained ;  some  of  these  are  unusual  in  counties, 
•but  there  is  a  deduction  of  only  i\  percent,  from  the  men's  pay,  2511-2515.  2529,  2530. 

*643~264<) Suggestion  that  the  whole  of  the  penalties  where  the  police  are  informers 

might  go  to  the  fund,  2515-2518.  2548 Belief  that  the  ratepayers  would  not  object 

to  pensions  after  a  fixed  period  of  service,  and  that  the  present  sources  of  relief,  with  the 
whole  of  the  penalties  where  the  police  act  as  informers,  would  maintain  the  fund,  2516- 
2632- 

Unpopularity  of  a  deduction  of  2}  per  cent,  from  (he  men's  pay ;  diflSculty  as  to  wages 

adverted  to  hereon,  2523-2525.  2541.  2549 Approval  of  short  service  pensions  on 

medical  certificate,  2527,  2528 Approval  also  of  the  present  system  ot  gratuities, 

2529.  2531— —Opinion  of  the  chief  constable  of  Leicestersmre  that  upon  the  death  of  a 

pensioner  his  pension  for  one  year  should  go  to  his  representatives^  2684-2538 

Greater  popularity  of  service  in  the  borough  than  in  the  county,  2542. 

Fraaer,  Colonel  Sir  James,  C.B.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  Commissioner  of 
Police  of  the  City  of  London  for  nearly  thirteen  years,  having  previously  been  chief  con- 
stable of    Berkshire  for  seven   years,    4561-4563 Conditions    under    which   the 

City  force  is  pensioned ;  sections  of  the  City  of  London  Police  Act,  4564-4567 

General 
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Fraser,  Colonel  Sir  Jama,  C.B.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

General  desire  in  the  force  for  a  fixed  pension  system :  promotion  of  eiBoiency  thereby, 
aa  it  would  induce  men  to  remain  in  the  service,  4.568-4572.  4576,  4577— —Annual  • 
cbnnge  of  about  one^ighth  the  force,  chiefly  amongst  the  newly  enlisied  men,  4579- 
4676. 

Amount,  constitution,  and  ilisbursementsof  the  City  fund,  which  is  in  a  most  nnsntisfa'c- 
tory  state,  and  will  certainly  be  exhausted  by  the  end  of  next  year,  457)^459 1.  4637. 4650 

Statement  that  whatever  pay  the  men  receive,  the  City  a'tds  2}  per  cent,  extra  to  the 

superannuation  fund,  no  per-centage  being  deducted  firom  their  pay,  4583,  45K3.  4585. 

4634 Determination  ol  the  (^ity  to  supplement  the  futuie  income  from  the  rates; 

only  8<f.  in  the  £.  allowed  to  be  levied,  but  this  » ill  be  ample  for  any  strain,  4592-4601. 

Statement  that  the  fund  has  145  pensioners  at  present,  and  has  arrived  at  the  point 
when  Dr.  Farr  indicated  the  strain  would  be  felt,  having  been  in  existence  thirty-three 

years;  probability  of  further  increase  in  thp  number  of  pensioners,  4597-4600.  4638 

No  practical  advantage  really  from  the  fund,  4602-4605 Approval  of  fuU  service 

being  allowed  to  a  man  on  promotion,  with  the  consent  of  his  .cliief  and  for  the  public 

good,  the  expense  to  be  liharecl  between  the  two  forces,  4611 Large  contnbution  of 

the  Treasury  to  the  police  funds  j:enerally,  461 1. 

Average  of  from  twenty-one  to  thirty-two  as  the  age  of  enlistment  in  the  City  force,  4612 
—  Opinion  that  twenty  years'  good  work  is  as  much  as  can  be  expeuted,  and  that  men 
should  be  entitled  to  pensions  thereafter,  4613-4615.  4621-4624-; — All  men  in  the  City 
force  pensioned  on  niediciil  certificates ;  disagreement  with  Dr.  Farr  in  saying  they  are 

sometimes  suitable  tor  further  service,  4616-4620 Suggestion  that  the  Metropolitan 

scale  would  be  suitable  generally  if  slightly  increased,  4623,  4624. 

Proposal  that  chief  constables,  &c.,  entering  the  force  late  in  life  should  be  eligible  for 
pension  from  the  fund  on  belter  terms  by  being  allowed  to  count  so  many  yeais'  addi- 
tional service,  4625-4630 Hospitals  and  police  Nations  built  at  the  cost  of  the  «cor* 

poiation  and  a  per-centage  thereon  paid  out  of  the  police  fund  as  rent,  4631-4633 

£8tabii>hed  number  of  780  in  the  City  force,  4635 Opinion  that  pensions  should  be 

irres'pective  of  age,  4636. 

Increase  of  average  pension  in  the  City  force  under  the  proposed  system  to.about  52/.; 

4639, 464') Particulars' uf  the  fund  since  its   establishment;    greatest  prosperity  in 

1861,  when  it  was  almost  30,000 /. ;  4641-4646 Desirability  that  men  should  be  able 

to  claim  pensions  after  a  certnin  period  of  service,  but  not  be  on  the  same  footing  as  those 
who  break  down,  4647,  4648 Approval  of  retirement  on  medical  certificate  as  at  pre- 
sent, 4649. 

G. 

Gibson,  Thomas.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  superintendent  in  the  Leeds  police  force; 
was  formerly  superimendeat  in  Hampshire,  and  is  well  conversant  with  the  feeling  in  the 
police  force  upon  the  question  of  superannuation,  26^2.  2654-2656.  27oo-?705 

Total  of  315  men  in  the  Leeds  force,  2653 Views  expressed  by  witness  in  1866  in 

favour  of  a  claim  to  pensions  after  fixed  periods  of  service,  2654 Considerable  dis- 
satisfaction now  existing  as  regards  the  uncertainty  of  superannuation,  2655-2658.  2668~ 
9673.  2691-2695. 

Giounds  for  the  complaint  by  the  men  that  on  the  score  of  dismissal  they  are  entirely 

at  the  mercy  of  the  chief  constables;  appeal  suguested,  2658-2^)67 Feeling  of  the 

men  in  favour  of  a  claim  to  half-pay  after  fifteen  or  seventeen  year^'  service,  and  to  two- 
thirds  after  twenty  or  twenty-two  years ;  approval  of  such  claim,  2674-2679.  2696- 
2736-2730— ^£videoce  in  support  of  the  claim  to  count  the  whole  service  in  <lifierent 
forces,  without  any  break  on  transfer  from  one  force  to  another  ;  consideration  of  certain 
objections  thereto,  26S0-2690.  2706-2717. 

Increased  efficiency  of  the  service  if  men  were  entitled  to  retire  on  pensions  bef<>re  they 
have  become  inefficient ;  illustration  to  this  effect.,  2690.  26!)6-2699— — Case  of  a  man 
fifty-seven  years  old  who  is  very  ill,  but  cannot  claim  a  pension,  2696-2699 Satisfac- 
tion given,  so  far,  by  the  watch  committee  at  Leeds  in  their  adniinistration  of  the  present 

system,  2718,  2719 Extent  to  which  Mr.  Henderson,  chief  constable  at  Leeds, 

concurs  in  the  views  put  forward  by  witness,  2707-2713.  2721-2724. 

Gibson,  Mr.  Mr.  Gibson  was  not  justified  in  representing  the  Leeds  force  nor  the  watch 
committee  before  the  Committee;  the  men  totally  disagree  with  his  evidence,  Henderson 

4348-4361.  4367,4368.  4371 Mr.  Gibson  is  a  species  of  agitator  and  ought  not 

to  have  been  called  as  a  witness,  ih.  4405-4407 With  reference  to  Mr.  Gibson's 

evidence,  no  one  in  the  force  knew  he  was  going  to  give  any,  Kershaw  4467-4469.' 

Glossop,  George.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  head  constable  of  Birmingham,  1370 

Very  lai^e  force  consisting  of  440  men,  exclusive  of  eight  or  ten  especially  engaged 

who  are  nevertheless  attached  to  the  force  and  affect  the  superannuation  fund,  1371- 
35«.  M  M  »374— — 
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Glostop,  George.    (Aralysi*  of  bis  Evidence) — oMih'sueti. 

'374 Pwrticulars  of  the  amouat.  constitution,  and  diabunemeate  of  Me  fund,  winch 

is  in  a  very  aatis&ctory  state  and.  likdv  to  remain  so ;  lUcberality,  however,  of  the  watch 
committee  as  re^rards  (jensions  •375-1387.  i39«->39fi.  144H-145U  1464,1463.  1473- 
1476 —  DiBcontent  of  the  men  with  the  pensions  granted,  both  on  account  of  ttaeir 
■  insufficiency  and  uncertainty,  1307-2390* 

Practice  a»  to  lecommendatioo  U>r  aaedical  ce'tifieates  in  the  case  of  men  worn  out 

prioi   to  tUe  age  *•(  sixty,  13R8-1390 Consideraiion  wf  ther  conditions  upon  which 

witness  would  grant  retiring  pensions;  half-pay  bhou'd  be  given  after  twenty  yearei' 
service,  and  two-tliirds  after  twenbr-five  yeais,  1400^1412.  1421— — Conclusion  that  it 
w^uld  be  an  advaniaue  for  the  public  iiiteiest  that  a  man  should  serve  three  years  in  any 
mnk  before  clainting  nispenfsion  according  to  its  scale,  1407-1413 Loan  ot  tlie  Bir- 
mingham fund  to  the  council  at  four  per  cent.,  1413-1415 Advocacy  oi'  certain  fees, 

kc,  being  devoted  to  the  superannuation  funds  generally,  though  unnecessary  in  the 
Birmingliam  force,  1416-1420. 

Suteii  ent  that  the  force  i«  between  twenty  and  thirty  men  short,  onnog  M»  the  difficulty 
of  recruiting  during  the  last  two  or  three  years ;  reasoa  of  this  difficulty,  14^  ^4^4-  1434) 

•436 Particulais  of  the  rate  of  pay,  whivh  is  high ;  iMtwemeut  tliereby  tn  remaia  in 

the  foice,  1425,  1426 Present  iudncement  10  ioug  service  on  account  of  su|>erannua- 

li:>n,  which  would  be  increased  under  the  proposed  new  system,  1428-1432 Compa- 

raiive  rates  of  wage  of  a  policeman  and  a  working  man  in  Birmiugham,  1433-1435 

Nearly  onr-fourth  of  the  men  lost  every  year  from  different  reasons,   1430 Indoce- 

ment  by  an  alteration  in  the  pensions  lor  better  and  more  intelUgent  men  to  apply,  1437 
Evidence  in  favour  of  men  being  allowed  to  count  their  full  service  towards  pension 
when  promoted  for  ibe  public  interest,  1439-1441. 

Great  hardship  that  on  the  death  of  a  consiable,  when  there  is  no  widow,  the  children 

^o  not  receive  anything,  1442' Establishment  ol  the  i^uperannuation  fund  in   iSgg, 

twenty  years  after  the  force;  consequent  disadvantage,  1443,  1444 Hardship  of  the 

Act  of  iKggi,  by  which  only  half  service  could  be  counted  towards  pension,  1445-1447 

The  toice  is  under  the  town  council  and  a  watch  committee,  who  pension  a  man  only 
according  to  his  necessities,  not  his  rights,  1450,  I45i. 

Inipiession  that  money  obtained  for  the  service  ot   summonses  and  warrants  is  not 

applied  to  the  fund,  and  that  there  is  no  power  for  it  to  be  at  present,  1452-1454 

Evidence  to  the  efiect  that  with  the  moieties  of  ()enalties,  where  the  informers  are  entitled 
to  them,  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  small  forces  with  the  couiUies,  the  funds  should  be 

sell-biipporting ;  no  foice  under  fifty  men  could  support  a  fund,  1455-1461 (lesigna- 

tiun  of  about  one-eleventh  of  the  whole  force ;  great  inducements  and  temptations  to 
leave  the  force,  chiefly  from  the  continuous  ivork,  1464-1470. 

Fifty-five  men  are  now  chargeable  upon  the  cuperannuation  fund ;  they  are  paid  so 

much  a  week,  a  little  below  half-pay,  1471,  1472 Benefit  if  the  Act  maJcing  the 

amoui^t  of  pension  voluntary  were  compulsory,  1477-1479 Considerably  harder  work 

in  Birmingham  than  in  the  rural  districts,  though  witness  would   not  propose  that  this 

should  aflectthe  scale  of  superannuation,  1480-1483 Desirability  of  men  being  able 

to  cliange  into  diflereot  corps,  and  count  their  service  towards  pension,  1484.  i486 
Frequent  benefit  in  a  man  leaving  a  large  force  like  Birmingham  to  join  a  smaller  one, 
1485-1490, 

Gloucestershire.    Inclusion  of  the  city  of  Gloucester  in  the  county  force,  which  numbers 

302  mrn,  Chrittian  697.  8io-8)2 Details  of  the  length  of  service  of  men  and  officers, 

t&.  698,  699 Establishment  of  the  force  in  1839,  ^^^  ^^^  supe;ratmuation  fund  two 

years  later,  ib.  700,  701 Amount  of  the  fond,  its  constitution,  mode  of  investment, 

and  disbursement,  ib.  702-710.  798.  817,  818— Sole  investment  in  three  per  cent,  con- 
sols, ib.  703-705. 

Unsatisfactory  stale  of  the  fund,  which   is  gradually  becoming  bankrupt ;   causes 

thereof,  Christian  711-717.  798.  801,  802.  821 Present  rate  of  pension  ;  this  cannot 

exceed  two-thirds  of  the  pay,  ib.  727-733- Satisfaction  of  the  men  wiih  the  p-esent 

scale ;  complaint,  however,  of  the  uncertain  length  of  service,  ib.  743-748.  787. 

No  difficulty  in  recruiting  men,  the  former  low  rate  of  pay  having  been  latdy  increased. 
Christian  749-752— —Age  of  men  enlisting  in  witness'  torce ;  this  varies  usually  between 
nineteen  and  twenty-four,  ib.  753-755 Pariiculars  of  the  present  state  of  the  super- 
annuation list;  the  average  age  of  service  befoie  being  pensioned  is  twenty-three  years 
and  ten  months,  ib.  773-776. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  practically  there  is  no  grievance  from  men  not  being 

able  to  claim  their  discharge  after  a  certain  term  of  service,  Christian  777-783 Few 

actual  complaints  in  witness'  force  as  the  pensions  received  are  satisfactory,  ib.  784-790 

Ignorance  of  the  men  as  to  the  state  of  the  fund,  ib.  "jg/df  797.  799,  800 Fines 

for  misconduct  go  to  the  superannuation  fund,  ib.  817,  818. 
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Qooernment  Aid.     Rejratmff  fbr  advfeiflg  a  cRrect  eontnlwtion  to  the  fitml»  hv  Gorewaiiert, 

CeW*  317-330 Condicioos  itpo»  whkh  witness  would  apfjfove  of  Ovvenimeat  oontri- 

butjona  to  the  funtlB,  Etget  \^\-^^%',   WiHu  490-493 Suggesti&n  for  cowing  upon 

the  Consolidated  Fund  in  case  of  deficiency  of  the  police  funda,  Serbert  u-j&i^iiSs. 

2839-2843 Benefit  anticipated  from  a  contnbulion  by  Govemnieiit  to  the  police 

fbnds  under  certain  conditions  as  to  superannuation,  kc.  Hill  3798-3800 Large 

contiibutiun  of  the  Treassry  to  the  police  funds  generally,  Fraser  461 1. 

Gffvernment  Control.     Advantage  of  placin?  the  county  and  borough  police  onder  the 

SpcretHiy  of  State,  Forreit  615,  '616 Evidence  in  favour  of  one  general  fund,  which 

^ould  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  and  taken  charge  of  by  Goremment,  as  in  India, 
Moh/neux  «82-«88.  4304,  2305. 

Gratuities.  Gratuities  sometimes  granted  to  constables  not  entitled  to  pejisions,  Willis 
41,  42.  129-131 Witness  would  maintain  the  present  scale  of  gratuities  for  short  ser- 
vice, Elffee  392 Systena  of  gratuities  to  men  discharged  from  infirmity  under  fifteen 

years'  service  in  Hampshire,  Forrest  552,  553. 

Opinion  that  the  watch  or  police  committee  might  re-consider  the  case  of  a  man  who 

dies  within  the  twelvemonths  after  being  pensi-ined,  Molyneux  2300,  2301- Decided 

•pinion  araotrg  the  men  that  if  killed  or  permanently  injured  in  the  e««euticn  of  duty, 
pensions,  and  not  gratuities,  should  be  given,  0).  2^}07-^3(3. 

Approval  of  the  present  system  of  gratuities.  Sir  F.  T.  Powke  2529,  2531 Absence 

of  dissatisfaction  as  regards  the  gratuities  or  scale  of  pensions  in  case  of  injury  or  loss  of 

health,  Smith  2871,2872 Sugg;e8iions  as  to  the  amount  of  pension  or  gi-atuity  in 

cases  of  injury  and  of  permanent  disabiemeut,  Huntley  3923-2931. 

Increaseil  gratuities  desirable  in  the  case  of  men  killed  in  service,  £SU  3760-3763 

Opinion  that  gratuities  to  widows  or  chi  dren  should  be  charged  upon  the  rates,  ib.  3764, 

3765 Absence  of  complaint   at  Liverpool   against  the   present  system  of  granting 

gratuities,  which  witness  thinks  ndghi  remain,  Carr  4300,  4301. 

See  also  Childrtn.         Settle  of  Pensions. 

^een,  Edward.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Service  of  witness  for  more  than  fbarteen 
years  as  a  constal>le  in  the  Birmingham  force,  and  for  nearly  four  years  previoofly  in  the 

Warwickshire  force,  2967-2972 General  feeling  of  ihe  men  in  the  Birminsham  force 

that  there  should  be  half-pay  after  twenty  years'  service,  and  tTVo-thirds  after  tweuty-five 
years,  2973-2979.  3015,  3016 Great  dissatisfaction  on  account  of  t'ne  present  uncer- 
tainty, 2976.  «g94r.8{)97.  3016. 

Strong  inducement  to  the  men  to  remain  in  the  service  if  pensions  were  a  certamty ; 
statement  hereon  as  to  the  numerous  resivrnations  in  the  Birmingham  force,  2980-2993. 

3013,  3014 Total  of  thirty-eight  men  in  the  force  over  twenty  years'  service,  there 

being,  however,  do  claim  to  a  pension  till  the  ai>e  of  sixty,  2994-2997-: Expediency  of 

men  w  ho  cbensre  firom  one  force  te  unother  on  the  scok  of  health,  being  allowed  to  count 
their  titae  in  betii  forces,  2998-3D04. 

'  Suggestion  that  wtjen  men  are  invalided  under  fifteen  years*  service  they  should  have  a 
month^  ptiy  for  eHcb  year's  service,  and  that  in  case  of  deitth  this  amount  should  go  to 
the  widow  or  children,  3004-3008- Rate  of  pay  of  the  different  classes  in  the  Bir- 
mingham force ;  improvement  of  late,  3009-301 2 Complaint  in  regard  to  the  practice 

at  Birmingham  of  referring  to  the  defaulters'  book  when  any  pension  is  being  settled, 

the  amount  being  sometimes  reduced  inconsequence,  3017-3020.  3023,  3034 Several 

instances  of  men  permanently  injured  in  the  force,  3021, 3032*. 

Gragt  Mcifor  James,  C.B.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  chief  constable  of  Liverpool, 

338a The  strength  of  the  Liverpool  force  is  1,100  men,  and  is  to  be  increased  to 

1,200 ;  3383 Contribution  by  the  men  to  tiie  superannuation  funds  at  the  rate  of  from 

^i  to  3i  peT  cent,  on  their  pay;  amount  thus  derived,  3384-3391 Several  other 

eouroes  of  receipt;  total  income  ol'  7,132/.  in  the  past  year,  3387-3396 Creation  of 

the  force  in  1839,  and  of  the  fund  in  1854;  3389.  3399 Formation  of  two  funds,  one 

having  reference  to  the  men  in  the  force  before  1854,  and  the  other  to  those  who  joined 
subsequently,  3389. 

Totabexpenditure  of  5,128/.  in  respect  of  the  two  funds  in  the  past  year,  3397-3399 

Explanation  relative  to  the  large  annual  deficiency  upon  No.  1  fund;  expected 

exhaustion  in  ten  or  twelve  years,  3399-3411.  34t9-  3426 Extra  pay  allowed  to  sixty- 
eight  men,  and  charged  to  No.  1  fund;  opinion  thai  this  charge  should  not  go  10  the 

ftindatall,  3404-3409.  3434.  3488,  3489 Peel mg  in  favour  of  an  amalgamation  of 

the  two  funds,  3411.  3427,  3428 — ^Large  surplus  income  upon  No.  2  fund,  created  in 
1854;  doubt  as  to  the  exhaustion  of  this  fimd  in  course  of  years,  3412-3418.  3420- 
34'5- 

Difficulty  as  to  the  sources  wheace  any  increase  could  be  made  to  fund  No.  1 ;  3429- 

3431 Objection  by  the  magistrates  to  the  penalties  in  cases  of  drunkenness  going  to 

the  fund,  3432-3434 Large  amount  paid  in  gratuities  to  the  widows  of  men  killed  in 

the  service;  suggestiim  that  this  charge  be  placed  upon  tfle  borough  rate,  3434-3442. 
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Oreig,  Mtgor  Jamett  c.B.    (Analjos  of  biB  Evidence) — cantiumtd, 

3489 Approval  of  the  fees  for  pedlan'  licenses  goinp:  10  the  jtoliee  fond,  3443-3445 

——Opinion  favourable  to  an  arrangement  whereby  the  capital  or  the  fund  should  never 
be  trenched  upon,  3447,  3448. 

Illustrations  of  the  ground  of  objection  by  the  men  to  the  system  of  pensioning  them 

upon  iheir  averuge  |<ay;  amendment  required  on  this  score,  3449-3465 Advantage 

of  addiiionHl  pay  for  length  of  #ei  vice,  though  it  should  not  be  charged  to  the  fund,  3455- 
3458 — — Discretitn  as  to  the  amouni  of  pension,  though  the  full  rate  is  usually  }!iven, 

3460 Increased  efficiency  of  the  service  by  pensioning  men  upon  the  p<«y  of  their 

rank  at  the  time  of  retirement ;  greater  inducement  thereby  to  remain  in  the  service, 

3461-3473 Practice  at  Liverpool  of  giving  gratuities  to  orphans  as  well  as  widows, 

3474-347«- 

Decided  obje<  Uon  to  men  counting  their  full  service  on  changing  to  a  new  foroe^ 

3479-3487 Piospect  of  No.  1  fund  reviving  in  course  of  years,  whilst  No.  2  fund 

may  decline,  3490-3494.  3498 Large  number  of  annual  retirements  without  pension, 

3496-3497 Doubt  us  to  the  source  of  payment  of  pensions  in  the  event  of  the  funds 

becming  exhaneted,  3498,  3499. 

Griffith,  CkarU$  Marshall.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Chairman  of  the  Cardigan- 
shire quarter  sessions,  3136,  3137  Submits  that  the  age  for  retirement  from  the 
police  force  sh'uld  be  reduced  irom  sixty  to  fifty-five ;  advantage  of  this  change  rather 

than  of  allowing  claims  after  tv^enty-five  years  service,  3138-3147 Importance  of  a 

large  discretion  in  the  magistrates,  3143.  3144 Beneficial  efi<?ct  of  the  deduction  from 

pay  as  inducing  men  to  continue  in  the  service,  3146.  3176 Unsatisfactory  condition 

of  the  county  police  fund ;  heavy  drain  by  the  charge  of  too  /.  a  year  for  a  retired  super- 
intendent, 314»-3157-  34»9-3«'3' 

Grounds  for  concluding  that  the  fees  on  the  granting  of  pedlars'  licenses  should  go  to 

the  police  fund,  3158.  3214 The  fees  from  the  stamping  of  weiehts  and  measures 

miglit  also  go  to  the  fund,  3158,  3159 Explanation  that  witness  objects  altogether  to 

the  funds  being  supplemented  by  the  moieties  of  penalties,  &c.,  and  submits  that  the 
better  course  would  be  to  maintain  the  funds  by  increased  deductions  from  the  men's 
wages,  which  should,  if  necessary,  be  raised,  3159-3178.  3201-3209.3215-3218 — '— 
Opinion  that  if  (as  appears  to  be  the  case)  the  deductions  cannot  be  increased  to  the 
amount  necessary  to  provide  pensions  the  latter  should  be  charged  directly  upon  the 
county  rate,  3168-3178.  3204-3215, 

Approval  of  a  continuance  of  the  present  scale  of  pensions,  3179,  3180 Importance 

of  a  periodical  inspection  of  men  who  have  been  pensioned  on  medical  certificate,  3181, 

31 82 Inexpediency  of  allowing  full  service  to  be  counted  on  change  from  one  force 

to  another,  3183-3188. 

O|>inion  of  Captain  Freeman,  of  the  Cardiganshire  police,  that  the  county  fund  most 

be  supplemented  in  some  way  or  other,  3190-3192 Arrangenwnt  as  to  the  coiuty 

police  seiving  in  the  two  boroughs  in  the  county,  3193,  3194.  3210-3213 Sources 

when  recruits  are  obtained  ;  necessary  increase  in  the  rate  of  pay,  3195-3199- Feeling 

of  the  men  that  on  account  of  the  deductions  they  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  fund, 
3200— ^Undue  inducement  to  the  men  by  reason  of  the  penalties,  where  they  are  in- 
formers, going  to  the  fund,  3216-3218. 

H. 

Hampshire.     Statement  that  the  present  and  authorised  strength  of  the  Hampshire  force  is 

274  men,  Forrest  495-497 Establishment  of  the  superannuation  fund  in  the  same 

year  as  the  forre,  namely,  1840,  ib.  498,  499.  646 Details  of  the  length  of  the  men's 

service,  ib.  500-502 Fifteen  pensioners  only  at  present ;   reasons  for  so  small  a 

number,  and  discussion  as  to  how  many  there  might  be,  ih.  503-511.  529-534.  645-657, 

Statistics  of  the  amount  and  constitution  of  the  fund,  which  is  very  satisfactory  now, 
but  not  in  a  position  to  bear  the  ultimate  strain  which  may  be  put  upon  it,  Forrest  504- 

510 Aptitude  of  the  men  to  join  corps  under  the  metropolitan  system  on  account  of 

the  higher  pay  and  greater  liberty,  ib.  575,  576 Metropolitan  establishments  at 

Haslar,  Oospoit,  the  dockyards,  &c. ;  special  duties  of  these  forces,  and  advantages 

thereof  over  the  country  corps,  ib.  576-582 Duly  of  the  chief  constable  to  look  after 

the  fund  and  receive  the  moieties  of  fines  paid  direct  to  the  superintendents,  ih.  587- 

69»- 

Large  portions  of  the  Hampshire  funds  safely  lent  to  the  police  stations'  building 

account  and  the  county  lunatic  asylums,  at  3J  per  cent,  Forrest  595-597.  6oo-6oa 

Other  modes  of  investment,  ib.  597 A  month's  notice  necessary  before  leaving,  but 

no  coropulsoiy  term  of  eeivice.  ib.  603-605 No  allowance  beyond  pay  and  clotbiug, 

except  when  on  fipecial  duty,  t&.  61 1,  612.  636-638. 

Particulars  as  to  (he  sates  of  pay  in  tiie  several  classes,  and  the  system  of  increase,  kc, 
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Forrest  621-638.  675 Loss  of  nearly  one-fifth   of  ihe  force  yearly;  prejudice  to 

efBciencj  thereby,  ib.  ,647-650 No  complaint  by  the  men  as  to  the  3}  per  cent. 

deduction,  ib.  666. 

Head  Constables.  Exemption  of  chief  constables  from  payment  to  the  funds,  but  not  the 
head  constables  -who  subscribe  at  the  general  rate,  Cobbe  345,  346. 

Henderson,  William.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  chief  constable  of  the  borough  of 

Lfeds,  4347 States  that  Mr.  Gibson,  the  inspector,  was  not  justified  in  representing 

the  force  before  the  Committee,  and  t!iat  the  men  totally  disagree  with  his  evidence, 
4348-4361--^— With  regard  to  the  case  of  a  man,  previously  strong  and  healthy,  who 
has  been  on  the  sick  list  for  the  last  six  months,  he  may  recover,  Mr.  Gibson  having 
greatly  exaggerated  on  the  subject,  4362-4366.  4372.  4418-4421. 

Absence  of  authority  in  Mr.  Gibson  to  represent  witness'  opinions  or  those  of  the 

Leeds  watch  committee,  4367,  4368.  4371 Great  interest  taken  by  the  Leeds  force  in 

the  question  of  superannuation  ;  desire  lor  an  absolute  riu;ht  of  claimin<;  half-pay  pension 
after  twenty  years'  service,  and  two-thirds  after  twenty-five,  4373-4377.  4388-4390-^ 
Opinion  that  such  a  change  would  do  away  Tvith  the  present  dissatisfaction  of  the  men, 
and  would  benefit  the  force,  4378-4381. 

Immense  number  of  changes  in  the  corps  since  the  inspection  last  year,  when  the 
force  numbered  315;  the  chief  reasons  for  chungc  are  the  higher  wa^es  in  trades  and 
Other  fones,  4382-^387 Advocacy  of  allowing  a  man  to  count  full  service  on  promo- 
tion when  one  force  consents  to  give  him  up  and  the  other  to  take  him,  4391-4396 

Geneial  wish  that  on  the  deaih  of  a  man  who  leaves  no  widow,  his  children  should  take 
the  gratuity  with  certain  restrictions,  4397-4404. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Gibson  is  a  species  of  agitator,  and  ou^ht  not  to  have 

been  called  as  a  witness,  4405-4407 Details  of  the  constitution  and  disbursements 

of  the  Leeds  fund,  which  witness  considers  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  4408-4417. 

4422-4432.   4437-4443 Fourteen  pensiont-rs  at  present;  probable  increase  before 

veiy  long,  4425-4431 Opinion  that  the  moieties  of  penalties  should  neceKSurily  go  to 

the  fund,  instead  of  the  magistrates  having  an  optional  power  to  grunt  them,  and  also 
fees  for  warrants  and  summonses,  4433-4436. 

Henderson  Mr.  Extent  to  which  Mr.  Henderson,  chief  constable  at  Leeds,  concurs  in  the 
views  put  forward  by  witness,  Gibson  2707-2713.  2721-2724. 

Henry,  Sir  Thomas.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Long  experience  of  witness  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Metropolitan  police  force,  4950,  4951.  5002,  5003 Establishment  of  the 

superannuation  fund  in  1839 ;  belief  that  some*  men  who  had  served   previously  were 

pensioned  out  of  the  fund,  4952-4954.  5004,  5005 Dissatisfaction  in  the  force  by 

reason  of  there  not  being  a  certainty  of  pension  after  a  fixed  period  of  service,  witness 
submitting  that  efficiency  would  be  greatly  increased  if  there  were  such  certainty,  and 
if  good  men  were  thus  induced  to  remain  in  the  service,  4955-4970.  4984-4993.  500I. 
601 8. 

Exceedingly  rare  instances  of  men  remaining  in  the  force  up  to  the  agre  of  sixty,  4959- 

4961.  4966-4968.  5017 Expected  satisfaction  of  fhe  ratepayers  with  a  larger  outlay 

in  pensions  if  efficiency  be  secured  thereby,  4969,  4970 Doubt  as  to  the  expediency 

of  dispensing  with  the  deduction  from  the  men's  pay  ;  belief  that  this  contribution  is  not 
put  forward  as  a  ground  of  claim  to  pensions  after  a  fixed  period,  497i-4977< 

Concurrence  generally  in  the  representations  of  Mr.  Mott  and  other  superintendents, 

4978-4981 Opinion  that  officers  or  men  need  not  fear  capricious  dismissal  on  the 

score  of  misconduct  or  irreuulariiy  after  they  have  become  entitled  to  a  pension,  4982, 
4983 Suggestion  that  the  right  to  a  pension  should  not  arise  before  twenty- 
one  years'  service,  when  the  amount  should  be  two-thirds  of'  the  pay,  4987,  4988. 
5012. 

Inexpediency  of  men  being  required  to  leave  at  twenty-one  years'  service,  save  on 

medical  certificate,  4987-4992 Modification  desirable  as  regards  sick  leave ;  frequent 

instances  of  men  pensioned  on  medical  certificate  regaining  their  health  and  obtaining 

other  employment,  4993-5000 Approval  of  distinction  between  a  pension  and  a 

superannuation  allowance,  5006,  5007.  5011,  5012. 

Doubt  as  to  Superintendent  Moit  having  stated  or  implied  that  men  feigned  sickness 
for  the  sake  of  the  pension  ;  statement  hereon  by  Superintendent  Brannan,  5008-5010. 
5020 Absence  of  grievance  upon  the  subject  of  dismissal  for  misconduct  as  disen- 
titling to  a  pension;    very  few  dismissals,  5013-5016.  5019 Approval  of  full  pay 

to  men  pensioned  after  thirty-five  years'  service,  5017 Importance  of  some  steps 

for  teaching  men  their  duties  on  entry  to  the  service,  5018. 

Herbert,  Major  Edmund.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  chief  constable  of 
Monmouthshire  since  1857,  in  which  year  the  county  force  was  established,' 3731.  2734. 

3781 ^The  force  comprises  122  men,  of  whom  nineteen  have  served  from  fifteen  to 
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Herbert,  Major  Edmund.    (Analx  sis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

eighteen  jiears,  27?2-«734 ^The  8ui>erannuatioi«  fund  is  at  present  in  a  very  floarishing 

stale,  tliere  being  but  thiee  pensroners  ;  in  course  of  years  it  vril],  however,  become  insol- 
vent, unless  there  are  additional  sources  of  income,  2733-2746.  2779,  27H0.  2854- 
a85d. 

Proposal  that  the  whole  of  ibe  penalties,  where  the  police  are  the  informers,  be  paid 

in  each  case  to  tlie  county  superannuation  fund,  2747-2749.  2752-2755 A|ipr(ival 

also  of  the  feet*  for  the  service  of  summonses,  &c.  in  counties  going  to  the  fund,  2750- 

2752 Liberal  admioi>tration  of  tiie  fund  in  witness'  county;    difficulty,  however,  in 

one  case  in  obtaining  a  proper  pension,  2757.  2763 Good  ground  for  the  complaint 

by  the  men  that  whilst  the  deduction  from  their  pay  is  compulsory,  there  is  no  clditn  or 
right  to  a  pension,  2758.  2793. 

Suggestions  lor  a  scale  of  pensions  in  the  case  of  men  injured  in  the  service,  2759- 

2764 Proposition  that  service  (as  regards  pensions)  shoul<i  not  count  till  the  age  of 

t*eiity-iwo,  and  that  a  man  should  serve  fir  eighteen  years  bef  >re  he  could  claim  retire- 
ment, 2765-2770,  2835,  2836 Proposal  also  that  the  pension  be  at  the  rate  of  eight- 
twentieths  after  twenty  years'  service,  and  f'at  it  go  up  by  one-twentieth  f  r  each  year  to 
twtnty-seven  years*  service,  the  maximum  being  three- fourths,  2765-2776.  2837,2838. 

2851-2853 Valuable  inducement  to  men   to  enter  and  remain  in  the  sei  vice  by  the 

proposed  sctde  of  pensions;  increased  efficiency  thereby,  2769-2774.  2806-2812. 

Grounds  for  the  suggestion  that  no  man  be  retained  iii  the  force  after  the  age  uf  6fty- 

two,  linless  on  special  certificates  from  the  Government  inspector,  2776-2779 Sug^s- 

tion  lor  coming  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  case  of  deficiency  of  the  police  funds, 

2781-2785.  2839-2843 Receipts  available  from  pedlars'  licenses  and  some  other 

sources,  27lS6-27>^8. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  proposal  that  chief  constables  of  counties  be  required 
to  retire  at  the  age  of  sixty,  unless  ,they  be  certified  by  the  Government  inspector, 

2788-2792.  2825.  2831-2834 Objection   to  the  whole   service  in  different  forces 

counting  (or  a  pension;  that  is,  except  upon  promotion  froui  one  force  to  another,  2794- 
2800— — Non-ot  jection  to  an  appeal  in  cases  of  dismissal  by  chief  constahles,  2801, 
2802.  2829,  2({3o—— Difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  force  in  Moamontlishire  on  account 
of  the  high  wages  in  the  county  ;  advantage  on  this  score  of  a  certainty  of  pension, 
3803-2812.  2847-2850. 

0(>inion  that  wh<-re  thrre  is  no  widow  the  gratuity  should  be  extended  to  children 
below  a  certain  age,  281 3-28 17-- — Similar  scale  of  pensions  proposed  for  the  chirf 

conhtable  as  for  the  men,  2t?22-2S28 Scale  of  pension  proposed  in  cases  of  injury  or 

loss  of  health,  2818-2820 Feeling  of  chief  constables  in  favour  pf  their  pensions 

coniii'g  out  of  the  police  rate  instead  of  the  superannuation  fund,  2S44-2846. 

Mtrtfbrdfkire.  Di8eati8iaciii4i  of  the  men  in  the  Herts  force  with  the  rate  of  pension 
received  and  with  the  system  ;  conditions  thereof  and  amounts  awarded,  Cochsedge  2114- 
1129,  315S-8I54.  2158-2165.2171 Power  of  enlisting  men  from  twent\  to  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  though  they  usually  enter  at  from  t«eniy  to  twenty*three,  ib.  2138-2140 
— — £Sieieacy  ol  the  Herts  force ;  laelections  of  men  frooi  the  county,  there  being  few 
changes,  >6.  2148-2151. 

Absenoe  of  difficulty  in  prociirtne  recruit*,  notwithstanding  the  lower  rate  of  pay  than 
in  the  adjoining  coanties ;  nor  is  there  any  tendtfrcy  in  tlie  men  to  leave  and  to  join 
one  of  the  latter  fbroes,  Cockfedge  2155-3157  —  All  kinds  of  men  in  the  force,  but  no 
peoaionent  from  the  melropolit)ui  corps,  Ut.  2169,  2170. 

EtUS,  Captain  Thomas.    (Analysis  of  his  Eviden<  e.) — Long  experience  of  witness  as  chief 

constable  of  North  Yorkshire,  3744,  3745 Feeling  of  the  men  that  (here  should  be  a 

certainty  of  pension,  as  well  as  a  more  liberal  ^cale,  3746-3750 Distinction  suggested 

between  the  conditions  of  pensions  and  of  superannuations,  though  both  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  same  fund ;  exp)  diency  of  a  claim  to  the  former  after  a  fixed  service  and  at  a 

certain  age,  3749-3759.  3802-3810.  3817,  3818 Opinion  tliat  a  man  should  not  be 

allowed  to  claim  lieforethe  age  of  fifty,  or  under  twenty-five  years*  service,  3751-3755 
-~>-AnMHMit  <»f  disoretioa  dioirable  in  the  magistrates,  3755-3759. 

Increased  gratuities  desirable  in   the  case  of  men  killed  in  service,  3760-3763 

Opinion  ihat  gratuities  to  widows  or  children  should  foe  charged  upon  the  rate»,  3764, 3765 
—- — Probability  of  the  fund  in   North  Yorkshire  being  exhausted  in  course  of  years; 

several  means  of  increase  suggested,  3767-3774 More  jiopular  character  of  the  service 

and  feiwer  cliangee,  if  there  w«re  a  certainty  of  pensions  on  an  improvt-d  scale,  3775-3783 
——Approval  of  serrice  being  carried  from  one  force  to  another  on  promotion,  3784- 
3787~--»-Appro«al  of  chief  constables  being  pensioned  boxa  the  rates,  whilst  they  should 
have  a  claim  to  pensions  at  tlie  age  of  sixty,  3788-3791. 

Advantage  if  there  were  notice  of  claim  before  the  gnutt  of  anf  pension,  3792,  3793 

Opinion  that  any  app^^l  ircm  the  chief  constable's  decision  stioutd  go  to  the  quarter 

sessions,  3794-3797— —Benefit  anticipated  from  a  coniribution  by  Govemment  to  the 

police  funds,  under  certain  conditions  as  to  supervision,  8cc.,  3798-3800 Question 

considered 
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Repert,  i6j$-'-eimtametL 

HiU,  Captain  Tkomat.    (Analysis  of  kis  ErttleDce)— -(wntMnml. 

considered  as  to  the  eufficrency  «>f  certain  sourc-es  of  mootne  io  North  YorkfikiM  fo 
meeting;  the  chai-ge  fur  pensions  us  distinct  from  KaperBnouHtionsi,  3809-3814. 

Opinion  that  men  should  serve  up  to  the  age  of  fifty  or  fifty-five,   3815,  3816 

Increased  powers  desirable  as  regains  the  investment  of  superannuation  funds,  3817- 

3819 Opinion  that  the  deduction  fmm  pay  slwuld   in  all  cases  be  2j  per  cent.,  3819 

— —Expediency  of  service  for  at  least  three  years  in  the  rank  in  which  a  man  is  pensioned, 
3820. 

Hitchmau  Babert,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  head  constable  of  the  Norwich  Citj 
police  force,  which  consists  of  ninty-six  mm,  six  \yeinsi  p«tid  by  private  individuals  and  appro- 
priated to  private  uses,  1226-1228 Details  of  fie  amouot,  constitution,  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  superannuation  fund,  which  is  apparently  satisfactory,  but  not  likely  to  remain 
so,  from  the  in<  reasing  number  Of  pensioners,  1249-1 255.  i«59-i268—— Various  agts 
mnd  terms  of  service  of  ihe  men,  of  whom  the  superintendent  is  the  oldest,  he  being  fifty- 
six,  1256  1258. 

SiHigestions  for  iQcreasing  the  fund  by  the  whole  of  the  fees,  penalties,  &c.>  which  would 
render  itself-supporling  conditionnliy  upon  a  fresh  scale  of  pension  founded  U|)on  a  limit 

of  service  being  adopted,   1264-1272 Details  of  proposed  scale;  retirement  to  be 

ailoAed  after  twenty-one  years'  seavice  on  certainly  not  more  than  hall-pay,  1273-1378. 

1294,  1295 Grounds  for  the  conclusipn  that  the  pension  list  would  be  less  under 

witness'  plan,   1279-1290 Only  young  men  from  twenty  to  thirty  now  enlisted  ;  par- 
tiality of  witness  to  men  of  about  twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  1292,  1293.   1396,  1397 

Probable  discontent  of  the  rate-payeis  with  the  proposed  sysleiD,  which  migbt  he 

obviated  by  a  grant  from  Impenal  fundt,  1296-1398. 

Complaint  by  the  men  of  the  uncertainty  of  pension ;  belief  that  they  woald  fell  in  with 

the  scale  proposed  by  witness,  1299-1301 Probubil'ty  that  several  men  would  remain 

after  their  twenty-one  years' service,   1302-1304 Waj;es  in  witness' force ;  these  Bre 

rathersuperiorto  those  ot°  agricultural  laborers,  1305-1310 — ^No  inducement  to  remain 

in  the  service,  from  the  uncertainty    of  pension,    1311-1315.  1319,   1320 Former 

difficulty  of  recruitinsr,  though  not  at  the  present  rate  of  wage,  1316-1318 Rate  of  pay 

for  common  constables,  commencing  at  28  f.  a  week  in  some  boroughs,  1321-1333. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  a  man  should  always  be  allowed  to  count  his  full  term  of 
service  on  promotion  or  transfer,  1324-1335 Suggestion  that  pay  should  be  assimi- 
lated throughout  the  country,  as  it  is  the  gieat  canse  of  the  men  changing  so  mnch,  1336, 

1337 Details  of  the  number  of  pensioners  on  the  Norwich  fund  and  the  system  of 

payment;  eleven  on  the  superannuation  fund  and  about  eight  on  the  borough  fund,  1338- 

1348 Further  details  relative  to  the  constitution  of  the  fund,  which  was  not  established 

.   till  September  1852;  1348-1356.  1360,  1361. 

Statement  that  the  private  constables  and  other  ranks  are  alike  entitled  to  pensions 

unHer  the  superannuation  fund,  and  subscribe  thereto,  1357-1369 Bj  ilie  act  of  1859 

.  only  half-service  could  be  counted  towards  pension,  though  men  might,  under  the  Municipal 
Act,  be  pensioned  when  unfit  for  further  service;  particulars  ol  the  Act  of  1859  >   1362- 

1365 The  Norwich  force  was  raised  in  1837,  ^^^  ''*'  always  been  distinct  from  the 

county,  1368,  1369. 

Huntley,  WilUam.  (Analysis  of  his  Eyidence.)—  Is  sub-inspector  of  the  borough  police  at 
Sunderland,  having  been  thirteen  years  in  the  force  ;  was  (or  about  two  years  previously 

in  the  Northumberland  county  force,  2910-2918 grounds  for  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 

men  in  the  Sunderland  force  as  to  the  present  system  of  pensions,  2919,2920 Feeling 

of  the  men  that  after  twenty  years'  service  ihey  should  have  a  right  to  retire  on  two-thirds 

of  tlieir  pay,  2921,  2922.  2925.  2954-2962 Suggestions  as  to  the  amount  of  pension 

or  gratuity  in  cases  of  injury  and  of  permanent  disHolement,  2923-2931. 

Opinion  that  gratuities  on  death,  where  there  is  no  widow,  shoiild  be  extended  to 
children  or  parents  depending  on  the  con'>table  for  suppi»t,  2932,  89133— -Suggestion, 
also,  that  if  a  pensioner  dies  before  two  yeitrs'  receipt  of  his  pension,  it  be  extended  for  |wo 

years  to  his  widow  or  children,  2934,  3935 Feeling  of  the  men  in  the  Sunderlvnd 

force  in  fovour  of  the  whole  service  in  different  forces  counting  for  a  pension ;  probable 
difficulty,  however,  in  working  this  system,  2936-2946.  2951-2953. 

Opinion  favourable  to  a  universal  fund  for  the  whole  country,  to  be  administered  l^ 

Government  or  by  a  committee  of  the  chief  constables,  '2941-2946 Service  should 

not  begin  to  count  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  2954-2956 More  easy  and  healihy 

service  in  counties  thdu  in  boroughs  2963,  2964— —Solvent  condition  of  the  Sunderland 
fund,  though  it  is  not  likely  to  continue  so  for  more  than  a  few  years,  3965,  2966. 


Injured  and  Disabled  Men.     Suggestions  for  a  scale  of  pensions  in  the  cose  of  men  injured 

in  the' service,   iETer&er^  2759-3764 Scale  of  pension  proposed  in  cases  of  injury  or 

loss  of  health,  ib,  28(8-2820. 
352.  II K  4  Insolvency 
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Report,  i^'j^—cmUimud. 

Jntolvency  of  Funds.     Insolvency  of  several  funds  caused  by  their  having  been  swamped 

soon  aJter  their  estaiilishment,  Cobbe  253 Fears  of  the  continued  solvency  of  some 

funds,  many  almost  applymg  to  the  rates  at  present,  Molyneux  iiSjS-aaSi. 

See  also  ConttitutioH  and  Mainteuanee  of  Fundi. 

Insurance.    There  is  no  insurance  as  reuards  pensions  in  England  as  in  Scotland,  Cobbe  249 

General  and  increasing  complaint  amonv  the  men  that  the  Scotch  system  of  insuring 

pensions  is  not  tried,  Elgee  425.  4-27. 

Jimalided  Men.  Susfgestion  that  when  men  are  invalided  under  fifteen  years'  service  they 
should  have  a  month's  pay  for  each  year's  service,  and  that  in  case  of  death  this 
amount  sheuld  go  to  the  widow  or  children,  Chreen  3004-3008. 

See  also  Medical  Certifkatei.     Revision  of  Pensions. 

Investment  of  Funds.     Statement  that  the  funds  are  usually  invested  in  loans  to  the  counties 

and   boroughs,  at  about  4    per  cent  interest,    Willii   133-137 Increased    powers 

desirable  as  regards  the  investment  of  superannuation  funds.  Hill  3B17-3819. 

Irish  Constabularif.  Sciile  of  superannuation  authorised  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
by  the  Act  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  80,  s.  3,  App  219. 


Jackson,  John.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  head  constable  of  Sheffield,  1751 ^Total 

of  three  hundred  men  in  the  (bice  ;  particulars  of  their  terms  of  service,  1762-17.55«  '8i« 

Establishment  of  the  force  in  1843  or  1844,  and  the  fund  fifteen  years  later,  1756, 

1757.  i8a6 Only  nineteen  pensioners,  someof  whom  served  prior  to  the  establishment 

of  the  fund,  and  therefore  have  not  always  contributed,  but  were  allowed  to  co-mt  half- 
service  towards  pension;  prospect  of  an  increased  number  «>f  pensioners  shortly  17.58- 

1760.  1808.  1810.  1828,  1829 Amount,  constitution,  and  disbursements  of  the  fund, 

whirh  is  very  strong,  1761-1783. 

Reduction  of  the  men's  contribution  to  1^  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  the  strength  of 
the  fund  ;  investment  in  li>ans  to  the  borough  at  only  2}  per  cent,  for  the  same  reason, 

1763,  1764.  1769 Liberal  spirit  of  the  authorities  at  Sheffield  in  granting  fees,  &c.,  to 

the  fund,  and  pensions  therefrom,  1779,  1780.  1783 Change  of  about  50  men  (one 

sixth  of  the  force)  yearly,  most  of  whom  have  only  served  a  short  time,   1785,  1786.  1806, 

1807,  1809 General  complaint  of  the  uncertainty  of  pension,  though  the  system  is 

otherwise  satisfactory,  1787-1790 Promotion  of  efficiency  and  inducement  to  remain 

by  a  certainty  of  pension,  1788.  1794. 

Opinion  that  after  8,5  years'  service,  if  under  50  years  of  age,  a  man  should  be  entitled 

to  half-pay,  and  two-thirds  over  50  ;  1791-1793 Proposal  to  grant  pension  according 

to  rank  on  retirement,  irrespective  of  length  of  service,  1795-1798 — — Pay  of  constables 

from  23  ».  to  28f.  8  (f.;  }:eneral  high  rate  of  wages  in  Sheffield,  1799,  1800 Difficulty 

in  getting  recruits;  none  obtained  from  Sheffield,  but  from  other  districts  and  railway 

companies,  &o.,  i8oi,  1802 Great  demand  for  men  as  porters,  &c.,  when  drilled  and 

smartened  up,  1803. 

Inducement  by  a  prospect  of  pension  to  remain  in  the  force,  though  men  do  not  consider 

this  when  joining,  1804,  1805 Opinion  that  under  theproposeil  scalfe  no  large  number 

of  pensioners  would  be  suddenly  thrown   upon  the  fund,  and  that  many  would  remain 

though  entitled  to  retire,  181 1  -1815 Very  strong  feeling  that  a  man's  children  should 

be  entitled  to  gratuities  should  he  leave  no  widow,  1816,  1817.  1825 .Advocacy  of  a 

man  being  permitted  to  count  his  full  service  towards  pension  when  promoted  from  one 
force  to  another  for  the  public  good,  i>rovided  he  has  been  at  least  seven  years  in  the 

force  he  leaves,  1818-1821 General  wish  in  the  Sheffield  force  for  a  minimum  as  well 

as  a  maximum  in  the  case  of  incapacitaterf  men,  1822-1824 No  sf>ecial  amount  placed 

to  the  credit  of  the  fund  by  the  watch  committee  on  its  establishment,   1826, 1827 

Statement  that  fifteen  years  is  the  earliest  limit  at  which  a  man  can  claim  a  pension,  1830 
——Important  effect  of  no  pension  being  gianted  to  an  able-bodied  man  under  60 ;  1831- 
1834. 

Jacson,  Charles  Roger.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  chairman  of  the  constabu- 
lary committee  of  the  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Lancaster,  a  trustee  of  the 
superannuation  fund,  and  a  member  of  the  general  finance  committee  of  the  county, 

*365j  2366 Different  districts  in   the  county,  each  of  which  elects  a  justice  for  the 

committee;  duties  of  this  committee,  2366 Expense  of  the  different  districts  borne 

separately  by  tbem,  2367,  2368 One  chief  constable  for  all  districts,  and  one  assistant, 

2369 Establishment  of  the  fund  two  years  after  the  force,  namely  in  1841  ;  particulars 

of  its  rise  and  fall,  and  present  bad  condition,  2370-2377.  2429-21)31.  2438-2443.  2461, 
246a. 

Gradual  increase  in  numbers  since  1841 ;  method  of  obtaining  additional  men,  2377. 

2379 
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Report,  1875 — continued. 

Jacson,  Charlet  Roger.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

2379 Some  borougiis  never  watched  by  the  county  police,  thou&;h  Barrow-in-Furness, 

Burnley,  Bootle,  and  Cliiheroe  are,  2378,  2379.  24t)3.  2484 Probable  further  decrease 

ofihefund  from  the  increasing  mimber  of  pensioners,  2380,  2381 Details  of  the 

constitution  of  the  fund ;  increase  of  the  men's  subscriptions  lately  from  one  and  a-half  to 
two  per  cent. ;  further  increase  to  two  and  a-half  per  cent,  only  suspended  for  a  time, 
2382-2387.  2456-2460. 

Scale  of  pennon  according  to  the  Act,  which  is  sutisfactory  to  the  men,  though  they 

complain  of  the  uncertainty,  2388-2393 Suggestion  that  twenty-five  years  is  n  fair 

period  of  service  before  claimiii|t  a  pension  ;  evidence  thereon,  and  proposal  of  a  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  for  the  magistrates'  discretion,  2394-2402.  2475,  2476 Advocacy 

of  allowing  the  scale  of  pension  upon  medical  ceriificuie  to  remain  us  at  present,  2403. 

Proposition  for  increasing  the  Lancashire  fund  by  certain  fees,  &c.,  which  would  render 
it  perfectly  oolvent  witli  the  present  demands,  though  very  likely  not  under  the  new  scale 

suggested,  2404-2414.  2451-2453.  24641  2465 Advisability  of  gi~adually  increasing 

the  capital  and  preventing  its  being  trenched  upon,  auy  deficit  being  made  up  out  of  a 

genera!  police  rate  to  be  borne  by  the  whole  couniy,  2415-2422 Opinion  that  it  would 

DC  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  ratepayers  if  invalided  men  wtre  tu  report  themselves 

and  Wfre  liuble  to  setve  again,  2421.  2445,  2446 Advocacy  of  allowing  whole  service 

to  count  ou  promotion,  but  not  on  transfer  simply,  2422-2425. 

Desirability  of  extending  the  gratuity  to  the  children  of  a  deceased  man,  should  he 

leave  no  widow,  2426 Desirability  also  of  extending  the  amount  of  vratuity   for 

meritorious  service  to  10/.;  2427,  2428 Great  increase  of  pay  since  1841  ;  details 

thereof,  2430,  2431 Small  inducement  held  out  by  the  prospects  of  pension  at  present, 

which  would  be  c<ifferent  under  a  fixed  system,  2432-2437.  2472—2474. 

Grant  of  gratuities  for  short  service  since  June   i86g;  2444 Pensions  on  the 

recommendation  of  the  chief  co»Btable  are  seldom  refused;  few  dismissals  aftei  fifteen 

years*  service,  2447-2450 Opinion   that  a  chief  constable  should  contribute  to  the 

fund  in  the  same  way  and  have  the  same  right  a«  the  men,  2454,  2455 Probability 

of  certain  b<irou.i:bs  now  incorporated  in  the  county  shortly  having  their  own  police  and 
superannuation  funds,  2463. 

Belief  that  the  further  contributions  proposed  would  be  required  for  ever,  2466,  2467 
—-Opinion  that  70,000/.  or  75,000/.  would  be  about  the  necessary  amount  of  capital 
instead  of  45,000  /.  as  at  present,  2468,  2469 RcHsons  fur  not  enforcing  the  full  con- 
tribution of  two  and  a-half  per  cent.,  2470,  C471 Further  evidence  as  to  the  proposed 

increase  of  the  fund,  2477-2479.  2489 Particulars  of  the  present  system  of  pension 

according  to  the  Act  of  1848;  2480-2483.  2486-2488 Statement  that  the  boroughs 

wculd  object  to  the  ccmsolidation  of  the  county  and  borough  police,  2485.* 


K. 

Kershaw,  Ephraim.'    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)     Is  a  constable  in  the  Leeds  force,  and  has 

heard  the  evidence  of  the  chief  constable,  4444,  4445 Is  thoroughly  able  to  speak  of 

the  feelings  of  the  men  in  the  corps,  which  are  very  strong  upon  the  superannuation 
quesiioii,  4446-4448  — General  desire  to  abolish  the  present  uncertainty  of  pension, 
and  to  have  a  claim  lo  half-pay  after  twenty  years'  service,  and  two-thirds  after  twenty- 
five,  4449-4451 Doubt  whether  the  prospect  of  pension  at  present  induces  men  to 

enter  the  corps,  though  if  certain  it  would  tend  to  retain  them,  4452-4458.  4472. 

Wish  of  the  men  tliat  half  service  should  count  on   transfer  and  whole  on  promation, 
notification  of  the  length  of  previous  service  being  }>iven  to  the  force  into  which  a  man 

changes,  4459-4464 General  and  sirong  feeling  as  to  the  gratuities  to  children,  4465, 

4466 With  reference  to  Mr.  Gibson's  evidence,  no  one  in  tlie  foice  knew  he  was 

going  to  give  any,  4465-4469 Pay  of  23  s.  on  enlistment,  rising  to  27  «.  2  <f.  for  first 

class  constables ;  higher  rate  of  wage  in  the  neighbourhood,  4470,  4471.  4473-4475 
Belief  that  no  men  have  been  very  seriously  injured  in  the  execution  of  their  duty, 
4476. 


L. 

Lahalmondiere,  Lieutenant  Colonel  WiUiam,     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  assistant 

commii'sioner  of  Metropolitan  police,  4651, 4652 Establishment  of  the  superannuation 

fund  of  the  force  in  1839,  under  the  Act  2  &  3  Vict  c.  47 ;  4653,  4654 Provision  in 

the  Act  as  lo  a  deduction  of  not  more  than  two  and  a-half  per  cent  being  made  from  the 
men's  pay;  subsequent  regulations  in  Se^^iember  1839  and  Marc(;i  1 845  as  to  the  amount 
of  deduction  in  the  case  of  constables  and  of  inferior  and  superior  officers  separately, 
4654-4656. 
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Labalmondiere,  Lieutenant  Colonel  William,    (Analysis  of  his  "Evidence)— eontiatud. 

Regulation  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  July  1845  as  to  first  and  second  Hans  pensions 
according;  to  conduct,  4656,  4<'57—— Further  regulations  in  October  1849  as  to  the  ^cale 
of  pension;  nect^soury  service  of  twenty-four  years  before  receivinsf  twn-thirHa  of  the 
pay,  4657 Reduced  scale  of  pensions  adopted  in  l86'2,  u|)oa  Dr.  Farr's  recommenda- 
tions, 46/57,  4658. 

Pcirticulars  in  connection  with  the  revised  scale  adopted  in  1873;  reference  especially 
to  the  scale  for  injuries,  4*>58-4663 Condition  as  to  the  revision  of  pensions;  excep- 
tional instances  of  this  heinsi  acted  upon,  4663-4665 Grant  of  gratuities  at  the  rate 

of  one  month's  pay  for  each  year'*  service  after  five  years  up  to  fifteen,  4666,  4667. 

Satisfaction,  on  the  whole,  of  the  mt-n  with  the  <-xisting  scale,  save  that  they  wish  for 

a  limit  of  service  beyond  which  they  should  be  entitled  to  claim  pen'^ions,  4668-4670 

Opinion  that  the  efficiency  of  the  force  would  be  incrensed  if  men  could  claim  a  pension 
after  t«venty-five  yeais'  service,  though  if  claimed  ii  should  be  subject  to  a  deduciion  of 

five  year<,  4671-4681 Complete  ezh<<U!«tion  of  the  superannuation  fund  many   years 

ago,  whilst  the  deductions,  fines,  &c.,  amounted   last  year  to  only  32,000  /.  leaving  a 
deficiency  of  82,000/.  to  be  charged  against  the  police  fund,  4682-4687.  4691.  4723. 

Expediency  of  maintaining  the  deductions  from  pay,  as  being  a  question  of  wages, 

4688-4690 Regulations  as  to  the  grant  of  gratuities  fo  widows  and  children,  4^2, 

46113 Payment  of   'pensi<ms  in  advance,  quarterly,  4694,  4695 Voluntary  con- 

tributi'<n  by  the  men  to  the  widows  01  constables  dying  in  the  service,  ibe  funeial  being 

paid  for  by  the  police  fund,  4696-4698.  4714-4717 Opinion  that  a  man  promoted  on 

transler  to  a  new  fone  should  carry  nis  full  service  with  him,  4699-4701. 

Very  few  dismissals  for  misconduct  in  the  case  of  men  entitled  to  pt-nsions,  there  being 
no  eood  grounds  for  apprehensions  by  the  men  on  this  point ;  return  hereon,  4702-4704. 

4711-4713.4729 Approval  of  the  practice  of  calculating  the  pension  according  to 

the  pay  during  the  last  thiee  years  of  service,  4705-4 70H— -Total  force  of  about  10,000, 

the  present  number  of  pensioner^  l)eing  s,8io ;  4709,  4710.  4719,  47«o Pay  of  24 1. 

a  week  on  entering  the  service,  4718 Average  pension  of  about  39  /. ;  4720 Rate 

of  4I  d.  in  the  pound  paid  by  the  parishes,  the  produce  being  416,408  L  ;  4721,  4722. 

Suggestion  that  on  promotion  in  a  new  force,  the  service  shr>uld  be  divided  between 
the  two  forces,  and  that  deductions  in  the  first  should  be  taken  over  to  the  second,  4714- 
47a8. 

Lambert,  William.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  mayor  of  Nottingham  and  a  member 

of  the  watch  committee,  386K,  3^69 Has  long  directed  his  attention  to  the  police 

Buperanuuation  fund,  and  to  the  administration  of  police  in  the  borough,  and  has  never 
heard  of  any  complaint  against  the  svstem  of  pension,  3^70-3873.  3936,  3937>  3939* 

3975 Amount,  constitution,  and  disburKements  of  the  fund,  which  is  in  a  very  satis- 

fiirtory  condition,  and  likely  to  remain  so,  unless  there  is  some  alteration  in  the  law,  3874- 

3890.  3925-3928.  3949-3988 Giant  ot  gratuities  after  6ve  or  six  years' service  on 

medical  certificates  showing  men  incapable  of  duty,  3891,  3892 One  hundred  and 

twenty  men  in  the  corps  and  thirteen  pensioners,  of  whom  three  were  superannuated 
early,  being  injured  in  the  service,  3893-3897. 

Probable  loss  of  many   valuable  men  under  the  proposed  new  system  ;  greater  strain 

upon  the  fund  than  at  prei'ent,  3898-^904 Many  able  men  after  fifty  years  of  age ; 

probabiiiiy  of  some  remaining,  even  when  entitled  to  retire  under  a  new  system,  which 

would  lessen  the  strain  on  the  fund,  3905-3909 Non-objection  by  the  authorities 

and  the  borough  generally  to  supporting  the  fund  in  various  ways,  and  if  necessary,  to 

prevent  the  capital  being  trenched  upon   by  the    rates,  3910-3917 Evidence  to  the 

effect  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Farr  do  not  apply  in  the  ca^e  of  Nottingham, 
39 '8-3927- 

Opinion  that,  as   at  present,  more  than  half  service  should  never  be  allowed  to  count 

towards  pension  on  promotion,  3929-3932 Non-objection  to  flie  law  being  altered  as 

regards  gratuities  to  tlie  children  of  a  man  leaving  no  widow,  3933-3936 Facility  in 

obtaining  recruits  for  the  iorce,  wlii.ch  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  state,  with  an  excellent 

chief  constable,  whose  suggestions  the  watch  committee  usually  adopt,  3937,  3938 

Few  changes  of  men  who  have  been  in  the  force  two  years  or  thereabouts,  3940,  3941 . 

3946 Lowest  wage  of  23  s.  a  week,  which  is  much  the  same  as  an  agricultural 

labourer's,  3942-3945. 

Investment  of  the  fund  in  loans  to  the  borough  at  four  |-<er  cent,  3947,  3948 Non- 
objection to  allowing  a  man  to  count  his  whole  service  in  case  of  transfer,  wiUi  the  proviso 

that  the  force  lie  enters  be  liable  for  all  his  pension,  3950,  3951 Opinion  that,  except 

on  account  of  incapacity,  no  pension  should  be  given  until  after  twenty-five  years'  iservice, 
when  the  amount  should  be  half-pay,  with  two-thiids  after  thirty  years,  irrespective  of 

age;  no  pension  should  exceed  two-thirds  pay,  3952-3958.  3960 Possibility  of  the 

fund  bearing  the  strain  upon  it  under  this  system,  3959.  3976. 

Statement  that  after  being  in  the  force  some  years,  a  pension  is  an  inducement  to 

remain,  3961 Decided  advocacy  of  a  superannuation  fund,  which  must  be  seli-support- 

ing, 
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Lambert,  WUliam.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

ins.  3<)t>i»  3062.  3988.  39fll  ^—Belief  that  forty  years'  sflnriee  is  too  long^a  period; 
pdtoibility  ofthis  at  present,  3964,  396,5-—~-Opuiion  that  about  thirty-five  years  is  the 
averao;e  age  of  men  in  the  Nottingham  force,  and  trom  t^n  to  eleven  years  ihe  lens^th  of 
service,  3966-3968 Probable  increased  number  of  pensioners  ten  years  hence,  3969. 

Particulars  of  the  system  of  pension  in  the  Nottins;ham  corps ;  nothing  is  given  till 

men  are  unfit  for  further  duty,  and  thea  two-thirds  pay,  3970-3975 No  matter  how 

the  money  is  obtained  under  a  new  system,  a<t  the  ratepayers  might  as  well  pay  directly, 

3977-3979 Rise  of  1  s.  in  the  pay  at  Nottingham  to  enable  the  men  to  pav  their 

subscriptions    to  the  fund   without  grumbhog,  3979 Conclusi  >n  that  no  difference 

could  be  made  in  wages  were  the  men  released  from  contributing,  3^80,  3981. 

Impression  that  the  men  might  contribute  more  with  such  advantages  in  prospect, 

29^2- Less  liability  of  the  men  to  injury  in  certain  parts  of  the  provinces  than  in  the 

city  of  London,  3984 Wnges  in  the  Nottingham  force  considerably  higher  than  two 

years  ago,  3985 Many  recruit-*  from  Lincolnshire  and  North  Derbyshire,  3985 

Establishment  of  the  force  in  1836,  and  of  the  fund  in  1859,  there  beiiig  one  pensioner 

who  receives  1  /.  a  week,  but  has  not  always  subscribed,   3986 Pensions  granted 

accurding  to  rauk  on  retirement,  3987. 

Lancashire : 

Yery  satisfactory  state  of  the  fund  in  Lancashire,  thousch  it  has  not  yet  its  maximum 
number  of  pensioners;  this  fund   was  commeoced  in    1840,  EJgee  401,  402,   470 
Invcsiment  of  the  fund  in  loans  to  the  county  at  four  and  a-haif  per  cent.,  ib.  404,  405. 

Length  of  service  and  rank  of  the  men  composing  the  LancaahiKe  force,  which  com- 
prises 1,061  men,  witness  bfing  chief  constable,  Bruce  1625-1630 Establishment  of 

the  force  in  1839,  **"<*  ^^^  ^^^^  '"  '841,  U>.  1631,  1^32 Total  of  152  pensioners,  all 

of  whom  have  conirbuted  from  the  commencement,  none  dating  prior  to  the  establisliment 

of  the  fund,  ib.   1633-1635 Amount,  contribution,  and  disbursement  of  the   fund, 

whiclj  is  gradually  becoming  worse,  ib.  1633-1650.  1716-1727. 

Suggestions  for  increasing  the  fund  by  granting  the  whole  of  penalties  in  all  cases  of 
drunkenness,  and  of  fees  for  warrants  and  suminon!)e4,  and  pedlars'  certificates ;  Of.inion 
thit  the  fund  would   then  want  little  or  no  ulterior  suppsrt,  Bruce  1651-1665.    1721. 

1726,  1727 Livestmeiit  of  the  fund   principally  in  loans  to  the  local  authorities  at 

four  and  a-balf  ptr  cent.,  ih.  1666-1 668 Particulars  of  the  rate  of  pay,  ib.  1 697-1702 

Very  great  difficulty  in  recruiting,  ib.  1703.  1706,  1707. 

Average  loss  of  between  150  and  200  men  duiin!>;  the  last  few  years,  mostly  under 

five  years'  standing,   Bruce  1708-1710 Desirability  of  an  increasini;  capital  of  the 

fund;  impossibility  of  fixing  the  necessary  amount  at  any  sum  per  head,  ib.  1722-1724. 
1732,  1733 Pay  for  seven  days  a  week  commencing  at  23  s.  1 1  d.,  ib.  1729. 

Different  districts  in  the  county,  each  of  which  elects  a  justice  for  the  watch  com- 
mittee ;  duties  of  this  committee,  Jacson  23f)6 Ex|)enses  of  the  different  districts 

borne  separately  by  them,  ib. One  chief  constable  for  all  districts,  and  one  assistant, 

ib.  2369 Establishment  of  the  fund  two  years  after  the  force,  namely,  in  1841  ;  par- 
ticulars of  its  rise  and  fall,  and  present  bad  condition,  ih.  2372-2377.  2429-2421.  2438- 
2443.  246j,  2462. 

Gradual  increase  in  numbers  since  1841 ;  method  of  obtaining  additional  men,  Jacson 
9377.  «379 Some  boroughs  never  watched  by  the  county  police,  though  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  Burnley,  Booth,  and  Clitheroe,  are  so  watched,  ib.  2378,  2379.  2463,  2484 

Probable  further  decre.ise  of  the  fund   from  the  increasing  number  of  pensioners,  t6. 

2380,  2381 Details  of  the  condition  of  the  fund;  increase  of  the  men's  subscriptions 

lately  from  one  and  a-haif  to  two  per  cent ;  further  increase  to  two  and  a-half  per  ceat. 
only  suspended  for  a  time,  ib.  2382-2387.  2456-2460.  « 

Scale  of  pension  according  to  the  Act,  which  is  satisfactory  to  the  men,  though  they 

complain  of  the  uncertainty,  Jacson  2388-2393 Propositions  for  increai^ing  the  fund 

by  pertain  fees,  &c.,  wiiich  would  render  it  peifeclly  solvent,  with  the  present  demands, 
though  very  likely  noi  under  the  new  scale  suggested,  ib.  2404-2414.  2451-2453.  2464, 

2465 — —  fiitMt  increase  of  pay  since  1841  ;  details  thereof,  ib.  2430,  2431 Grant  of 

gratuities  for  short  service  ance  June  1869,  ib.  2444 Pensions  on  the  recommenda- 

tioo  of  the  chief  constable  are  neliiom  refused ;  few  dismissals  after  fifteen  years'  service, 
t&  a44;-a45a 

Probability  of  certain  boroughs  now  incorporated  in  the  county  shortly  having  their 
own  police  and  superannuation  funds,  Jacson  1463 Belief  that  the  farther  contribu- 
tions proposed  would  be  required  for  ever,  ib.  2466,  2467  — —Opinion  that  70,000  /.  or 
75,000  /.  would  be  about  the  necessary  amount  of  capital  instead  of  45,000 1.,  as  at 

present,  ti.  2468,  2469 Reasons  for  not  enforcing  the  full  contribution  of  two  and 

arbalf  per  cent,  ib.  2470,  2471. 

Further  evidence  ae  to  the  proposed  increase  of  the  fund,  Jacson  2477-2479.  2489 

352.  N  N  2  Particulars 
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Particulars  of  the  present  system  of  penaioa  according  10  the  Act  of  184S,  Jac$on  2480- 

a4K3.  34K6-3488 The  boroughs  would  object  to  the  consolidation  of  the  county  and 

borough  police,  ib.  2485. 

Leeds : 

Total  of  315  men  in  the  Leeds   force,  Gibson  4653 Considerable  dissatisfartiou 

now  existing  as  regards  the  uncertainty  of  superannuation,  ib.  2655-2658.  266S-2673. 

2691-2695 Complaints  by  the  mm  un  the  score  of  dismissal ;  appeal  suggested,  t&. 

2658-.2G67. 

Feelinc  in  favour  of  a  claim  to  half-pay  after  fif^en  or  seventeen  years'  service,  and  to 

two-thirds  after  twentv  or  twenty -two  years,    Gibson  2674-2679.2696.2726-2730 

Cnseofaman  tifty-seven  years  old,  who  is  very  ill,  but  cannot  claim  a  pension,  ib. 
2696-2699 SatisfHction  given  so  far  by  the  watch  committee  at  Leeds,  in  their  ad- 
ministration of  the  present  system,  ib.  2718,  2719. 

With  regard  to  the  case  of  a  man  previously  strong;  and  healthy,  who  has  been 
on  the  sick  list  for  (he  last  six  months,  he  probably  will  recover,  Mr.  Gibson  having 

greatly  exaggerated  on  the  subject,   Henderson  4362-4366.  4372.  4418-4421 Great 

interes^t  tHken  by  the  Leeds  force  in  the  question  of  superannuation  ;  desire  for  an  abso- 
lute li^ht  of  claiming;  hall-pay  pension  after  twenty  years'  service,  and  two-thirds  after 
twenty-five,  16.  4373-4381.  4388-4390— —Immense  number  of  changes  in  the  corps 
since  the  inspection  last  year,  when  the  force  numbered  3>5;  the  chief  reasons  for 
chaniie  are  the  high  wages  in  trades  and  other  forces,  ib.  4382-4387. 

Details  of  the  constitution  and  disbursements  of  the   Leeds  fund,  which  witness  con- 
siders m  a  very  unsatitifactory  state,  Henderson  4408-4417.  4422-4432.  4437-4443 

Fourteen  pensioners  at  present;  pro»able  increase  before  very  long,  ib.  4425-4431. 

The  feelings  of  the  men  in  the  corps  are  very  strong  upon  the  superannuation  question, 

Kershaw  4446-444H General  desire  to  abolish  the  present  uncertainty  of  pension, 

and  to  have  a  claim  to  half-pay  after  twenty  years'  service,  and  two-thirds  after  twenty- 
five,  ib.  4449-4451 Pay  of  23a.  on  enlistment,  rising  to  274.  id,  for  first-class  con- 
stables; higher  rate  of  wages  in  the  neighbourhood,  ib.  4470,  4471 Belief  that  no 

men  have  been  very  seriously  injured  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  ib.  4476. 

Leicestershire.  Flourishing  condition  of  the  Leicestershire  police  fund,  which  was  established 
in  1840;  liberality  in  the  gi;ant  of  pensions.  Sir  F.  T.  Fowhe  2492,2493.2501-2506. 
2515  —  Considerable  number  of  long-service   men  in  the  force;  prospect  of  a  largely 

increased  demand  upon  tlie  fund,  ib.  2500.  2506-2510 Several  sources  whence  the 

fund  is  maintained  ;  some  of  these  are  unusual  in  counties,  but  there  is  a  deduction  of 
only  one  and  u-quarter  per  cent,  from  the  men's  pay,  ib.  2511-2515.  2529,  2530.  2543- 

Belief  that  the  ratepayers  would  not  object  to  pensions  after  a  fixed  period  of  service, 
and  that  the  present  sources  of  receipt,  with  the  whole  of  the  penalties  where  the  police  act 

as  informers,  would  maintain  the  fund.  Sir  F.  T.  Fowhe  2516-2532 Opinion  of  the 

chiaf  constable  of  Leicestershire  that  upim  the  death  of  a  pensioner  his  pension  for  one 
year  should  go  to  his  representatives,  ib.  2534-2538. 

Langth  of  Service.     Very  few  men  in  the  Midland  Division  above  sixty  years  of  age  (only 

fony-eight  out  of  4,500),  most  of  them  being  officers,  Cobbe  255,  256 Statistics  of  the 

length  ojf  service  of  borough  and  county  constables  respectively,  Elgee  428-431 ;  App. 
220-222. 

See  aUo  Age  of  EnlisCment.  Agt  of  Retirement.  Fixed  Period  of  Service. 

Scale  of  Pensions. 

Liverpool: 

The  strength  of  the  Liverpool  force  is  1,100  men,  and  is  to  be  increased  to  1,200, 

Greiff  3383 Contribution  by  the  men  to  the  superannuation  fund  at  the  rate  of  from 

two  and  a-half  to  three  and  a-half  per  cent,  on  their  pay;  amount  thus  derived, ii.  3384- 

3391 Several  other  sources  of  receipt ;  total  income  of  7,132  /.  in  the  past  year,  ib. 

3389-3396 Creation  of  the  force  in  1836  and  of  the  fund  in  1854, /6.  3389.  3399. 

Formation  of  two  funds,  one  having  reference  to  the  men  in  the  force  before  1854,  and 

the  otlier  to  those  who  joined  subsequently,  Greiff  3384 Total  expenditure  of  5,i28i 

ill  lespect  of  the  two  funds  in  the  past  year,  jj.  3397-3399 Explanation  relaiive  to  the 

large  annual  deficiency  upon  No.  t  Fund ;  expected  exhaustion  in  ten  or  twelve  years, 

**•  3399-341  ••  34' 9- 3426 Extra  pay  allowed  to  sixty-eight  men,  and  charged  to 

"No.  1  Fund;  opinion  that  this  charge  should  not  go  to  the  fund  at  all,  ib.  3404-3409. 

.3434-  3488,  3489 Feeling  in  favour  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  funds,  ib.  34II. 

3427,  3428. 

Lirge  surplus  income  upon  No.  2  Fund  created  in  1854;  doubt  as  to  the  exhaustion 

of  this  fund   in  course  ol  years,  Gieig  ^n-^/^iS.  3420-3425 Difficulty  as  to  the 

sou'ces  wht nee  any  increase  could   be  made  to  Fund  No.  l,  iJ.  3429-3431 Large 

amount 
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IiiVEHPOOL — continued. 

amount  paid  in  gratuities  to  the  widows  of  men  killed  in  the  service;  sugoiestion  that  this 

charge  be  placed  upon  tlie  boroush  rates,  Ureig  3434-3442.3489 Illustrations  of  the 

ground  ofobjedion  by  ihe  men  t  >  the  system  of  pensioiiin<^  them  upon  their arerage pay; 

amendment  required  on  thin  score,  ib.  3449-3465 Discretion  as  t*  the  amount  of 

pension,  though  the  full  rate  is  usually  given,  ib.  3^60 Practice  at  Liverpool  of  giving 

gratuities  to  orphans  as  well  as  widows,  ib,  3474-3478. 

Prospect  of  No.  I  Fund  reviving  in  course  of  years,  whilst  No.  2  Fund  may  decline* 

Greig  3490-3494.  3498 Large  number  of  annual   retirements  without  pension,  tJ» 

3495-341^7 Doubt  as  to  the  source  of  payment  of  pensions  in  the  event  of  the  funds 

beconiin>r  exhausted,  ib.  3498,  3499. 

Exceptional  sources  of  income  of  the  Liverpool  fund,  Farr  3618. 

Statement  that  the  Liverpool  force  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  being  1,100 
strong;  and  that  another  one  hundred   men  have  been   grunted   by  the  town  council, 

Carr  4292 Objections  in  the  force  to  the  system  of  superannuation,  chiefly  as  reijards 

the  method  of  counting  age  and  not  length  of  service,  ib.  4293-4297.4331 Particulars 

of  tlie  numerous  changes  in  the  force,  ihnugh  they  are  less  than  formerly,  ib.  4307-431 1 

Increase  of  pay  and  annual  leave  lately,  which  help  to  keep  the  men  together  and 

facilitate  recruiting,  ib.  4a 1 4,  43 1 5.  4335, 4336. 

Regulation  in  witness'  force  to  take  no  men  under  twenty-two ;  impossibirity,  there* 
fore,  of  claiming  pension  (except  on  rertificate)  until  forty-seven,  if  a  claim  were  granted 

after  twenty-five  years'  service,  Carr  4319-4326 Fower  under  a  private  Act  to  urant 

an  allowance  or  gratuity  to  a  deceased  man's  widow ;  doubt  about  the  children,  ib.  4327- 

4^30 Division  of  the  superannuation  fund  into  two  portion*,  one  for  men  who  belonged^ 

to  the  force  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act.  the  other  for  those  who   have  joined  since' 

1854,  ib.  4332-4334 Few  recruits  (irom  the  town,  tJ.  4337 Situations  in  trade  or 

business  obtained  by  men  who  leave  the  force,  some  going  away  from  the  town  altogether, 
*•  4338. 

Comphiint  among  the  men  of  not  being  pensioned  equally,  according  to  length  of  ser- 
vice, Carr  4341-4343 Wages  received  by  witness  of  28  j.  10  rf.  weekly  as  a  first-class 

constable,  and  2  s.  additional  as  a  member  of  the  Liverpool  Fire  Brigade,  ib.  4346. 

London  City  Police: 

Conditions  under  which  ihe  City  force  is  pensioned ;  sections  of  the  City  of  London 

Police  Act,  i^/ ewer  4564-4567 Gemral  desire  in  the  force  for  a  fixed  pension  system; 

promotion  of  efficiency  thertby,  as  it  would  induce  men  to  remain  in  the  service,  £6.  4568- 

4572.  4576,  4677 Annual  change  of  about  one-eighth  the  force,  chiefly  amongst  the 

newly  enlisted  men,  ib.  4573-4575. 

Amount,  constitution,  and  disbursements  of  the  City  fund,  which  is  in  a  most  unsatis- 
factory state,  and  w  II  certainly  be  exhaiijited  by  the  end  of  next  year,  Fraser  4578- 

.  4591.4637.  4650 Statement  tliai  whatever  pay  the  men  receive,  the  City  adds  two 

and  a-half  per  c<  ut.  extra  to  the  supeiannuation  fund,  no  percentage  being  deducted 

from  their  pay,  ib.  4582,  4583.  4585.  4634 Determination  of  the  City  to  supplement 

the  future  income  from  the  rates ;  only  8  d.  in  the  pound  allowed  to  be  levied,  but  this 
will  be  ample  for  any  strain,  ib.  4592-4601. 

Statement  that  the  fund  has  145  pensioners  at  present,  and  has  arrived  at  the  point  at 
which  Dr.  Fnrr  indicated  the  strain  would  be  felt,  having  been  in  existence  thirty-three 
years;  probability   of  further  increase  in  the  number  of  pensioners,  JVascr  4597-4600. 

4(138 No  praitical   advantage  nally  from  the  fund,  ib.  4602-/^605 Average  of 

tiom  twenty-one  to  thirty-two  as  the  age  of  eidistment  in  the  City  force,  ib.  4612. 

All  men  in  the  City  force  pensioned  on  medical  certificate ;  disagreement  with 
Dr.   Farr  in  saying  they  are  sometimes  suitable  for  further  service,  ^ra<er  4616-4620 

Hospitals  and  police-st>itions  built  at  the  cost  of  the  corporation  and  a  perr-centage 

thereon  paid   out  of  the  police  fund   as  rent,  ib.  4631-4633 Established  number  of 

780  in  the  City  force,  ib.  4635 Increase  of  average  pension  in  the  City  force  under 

the  proposed  system  to  about  52  /.,  ib.  4639,  4640 Particulars  of  the  fund  since  its 

establishment;  greatest  piosperily  in  1861  when  it  was  almost  30,000  /.,  ib.  4641-4646. 

As  constable  in  the  City  of  London  police,  witness  represents  that  the  men  attach 
especial  importance  to  the  certainty  of  a  pension  after  twenty  years'  service,  Waite  4835 

et  seq. Satisfaction   with    the  pre>ent  scale  of  pensions,  and  with   retirement  on 

medical  certificate  alter  fifteen  years,  WaHe  484 1-4846.  4863 ;   Clarlie  4883.  4895,  4896 

Approval  of  the  system  of  gratuities  in  the  City  force  under  fifteen  years'  service, 

^'ai<e  4859-4861. 

Satisfaction  expressed  with  the  system  of  pensioning  men  on  the  rate  of  pay  they  are 

receiving  on   retirement,    fVaile  4864-4H66 Practice  of  giving  gratuities    to  the 

childien  of  men  who  die  in  the  service,  not  leaving  widows,  ib,  4867,  4868 Effect  of 

certainty  of  pensions  in  inducing  men  to  join  the  force  and  to  remain  in  it,  ib.  4869- 
4877. 
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London  City  Police — continued. 

Concurrence  in  the  vitw  that  in  the  case  of  the  City  of  London  police  force  there 
sbouJd  be  a  riuhtto  claim  a  pension  of  one  half  pay  after  twenty  yrars'  service,  risinsc  to 

two-thirds  after  twenty-five  years,  C/ar*«  4879-4910 ;  5;M&r  4911-4940 Advantage 

of  compulBory-retirement  after  thirty  yeais*  service,  Clarke  48Kb ;  Speller  4930-4938  ■  ■ 
Inducement  to  men  to  join  tlie  B«rvice  and  to  remain  in  it  by  the  prospect  uf  a  prnsion; 
fewer  changes  and  increased  efficiency  if  there  were  certainly  in  the  matter,  Clarke 

.   4887-4889.  4897-4910;  Speller  4918-4927 Duty  of  each    man   for  eight  hours 

daily,  Clarke  4890-4893. 

Londun  and  North  Western  Railfoay  Company.  Suceessrul  system  adopted  by  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  Company,  there  being  a  dfduitiou  of  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  from  the  pay  and  a  similar  contribution  by  the  company,  Farr  3664-3667. 
3729. 

M. 

Magisiratet.  Advisability  of  making  the  powers,  at  present  discretionary  with  the  magis- 
trates, absolute  in  ceitain  cases,  Cobbe  199 No  obligation  upon  the  quarter  sessions 

to  act  upon  a  chief  constable's  recommendation  as  to  the  amount  of  a  pension,  ib.  321- 

345 Advocacy  of  the  amount  of  pensions  bein^  discretionary  to  a  certain  extent,  so 

as  to  encourage  zealous  service,  Bruce  1679-1686.  1696. 

Advantage  of  the  magistrates  having  discretion   within  a  maximum  and  minimum  rate, 
Dunne  1890 Importance  of  a  large  discretion  in  the  ma;:istrates,  Griffith  3x43,  3144 

■    Grounds  lor  concluding  that  the  decision  should  not  rest  entirely  with  the  watch 

committee,  Marriott  3339--334I.  3365-3367 Suggestions  as  to  ihe  amount  of  dis- 
cretion desirable  in  the  uiagisirates.  Hill  3755-3759 Witnejp  would  leave  length  of 

service  to  the  discretion  of  the  watch  committee,  tiiough  allowing  proportiooate 
allowances  after  certain  periods,  Brown  4137,  4138. 

See  also  Appeal. 

Memton,  Heniry.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  in  his  twenty-third  year  of  office  as  a 

member  of  the  Watch  Committee  of  Birmingham,  4J  78-4480 Was  not  aware  of  any 

diiisatisfaciion  with  ihe  present  system  until  reading  evidence  on  the  subject  in  a  news- 
paper, 4481-4483 Objection  of  the  watch  committee  to  any  fixed  system  with  no  dis- 
cretionary power,  4484,  4485.  4542-4545 — T-Liberal  way  in  wliich  the  committee  have 
always  acted  towards  the  men;  possibility  of  ibis  being  altered  under  a  fixed  system, 
4486-4498. 

Particulars  of  the  men  superannuated  since  1861  and  the  amount  paid  them,  4489, 

4490 Tables  handed  in  showing  the  number  of  nten  who  leave  or  are  dismissed, 

4492-4497 Opinion  that  the  men  are  not  entitled  to  pensions  from  their  contributions 

as  they  are  only  one-third  of  the  amount  necessary,  4499,  5000 Amount,  constitution, 

and  disbursements  of  the  fund,  which  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition  and  likely  to  bear  the 
larger  strain  anticipated,  4501-4510.  4546, 4547. 

Conclusion  ihiit  it  is  desirable  that  a  capitalised  fund  of  20,000 /.   should  remain 

intact,  4511-4515 Decided  opinion  that  on  promotion  full  service  should  be  allowed 

towards  pension,  4516,  4517 Locul  Act   under  which   {>ratuiiies  are  given   to  a 

deceaced  man's  children,  should  he  leave  no  widow,  4518-4524 Details  of  the  wages 

for  coDstal'les  in  the  Birmingham  force,  these  varying  from  231.  to  3i«. ;  extra  pay 
alter  three,  five,  and  ten  years'  set  vice,  4525-4527. 

Particulars  of  the  superannuation  system  as  w(/rked  in  the  force,  many  men  being 

pensioned  off  before  reaching  sixty,  chiefly  upon  medical  certificates,  4528-4536 

About  5,000/.  produced  by  a  penny  rate  in  Birmingham,  4537 General  satistactton 

given  to  men  and  ratepayers  by  the  watch  committee,  4538.  4554,  4555 Local  Act 

{lassed  in  1851  and  superannuation  fund  established  in  i860;  4539-4541 The  usual 
imit  of  age  of  enlistment  is  from  twenty-one  to  thirty-two,  iliough  exceptions  are  some- 
times made,'4548-455o. 

Pav  stopped  from  sick  men  at  1  «.  a  day,  but  afterwards  returned,  4551,  4552 

Opinion  that  one  fund   is  preferable  for  all  pensious,  &c.,  4553 Statement  that  no 

man  ever  receives  less  pension  if  he  has  saved  money,  but  that  a  man  with  a  family  may 
receive  an  additional  shilling,  4556-4560. 

• 

Marriott,  John.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Long  experience  of  witness  as  a  member  of 

the  Watch  Committee  at  Coventry,  3307-3309 establishment  of  the  police  fund  in 

1848  and  of  the  force  in  1836  ;  3310-3312 Particulars  of  the  cases  often  pensioners 

who  have  been  on  the  fund,  all  of  whom  joined  before  the  commencement  of  the  fund, 
3313-3318 — —Information  relative  to  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  fund  ;  prospect 
of  exhaustion  unless  additional  sources  of  income  be  provided,  3319-3325.  3377, 
3378- 
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Marriott,  John.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — cotUtntud. 

Opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  peaalties  where  the  police  are  ioformers  might  go  to  the 

fund,  3336— —AI»o  the  payments  in  respect  of  pedlars'  licenses,  ift. Importance  of 

the  lund  being  eutiiely  free  from  control  by  the  ratepayers,   3327.  3360-3364.  3370- 

3376.  3381 Dissatisfaction  of  the  men  by  reason  of  the   umertainty  o\  pensioos ; 

increased  efficiency  if  there  were  a  claim  after  <i  fixed  period  of  service,  3328-3334.  3376 

Approval  of  two  tliirds  of  the  piy   being  all  wed  afler  twenty-five  years'  service, 

each  c»se  short  of  twentj'-five  years  to  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits,  3335-3338. 

Opinion  that  the  pension  should  be  with  reference  to  the  rate  of  pay  in  the  rank  npon 
retiiement ;  tlifit  is,  if  the  man  has  been  in  such  rank   for  three  years  or  so,  3336.  3341- 

3346 Gronnds  for  concluding  that  the  decision  should  not  rest  entirely  with  the  watch 

committee,  3339-3341.  3365-3367 Approvnl  of  full  service  counting  on  promotion 

from  one  force  to  another,  and  also  on  mere  transfer  of  service  without  promotion,  3347- 
3355- 

,  Expediency  of  gratuities  being  extended  to  orphaiis  as  well  as  widows,  3356 Non- 
objection to  the  proposal  that  a   man  slioiild  be  allowed  to  capitalise  his  peatiion,  3357- 

33.59'  3368,  3369 Instance  of  a  man  disabled  for  a  time  in  the  Coventry  force,  but 

subsequently  promoted  in  another  force,  3379,  3380. 

Medical  Certificates.     Desirability  of  a  strict  medical  examination  before  retirement,  in 

order  to  prevent  malingering,  Cobbe  269 Practice  as  to  recommendation  for  medical 

certificates  in  the  case  of  men  worn  oat  prior  to  the  age  of  sixty,  Glotsop  1388-1390 
Satisfaction  of  the  men   in   witness'  force  with  the   pensions  allowed  after  fifteen  years' 
service  in  the  event  of  physical  incapacity,  Dunne  1876-1878  — 'Approval  of  the  present 
sysiem   of  short  service  pensions  on  medical  certifii  ate,  Jac<on  2403 ;  Sir  F.  T.  Fotoke 

2527,  2528;  Chambers  2587-2589  ;  Fraser  4649 Under  twenty-five  years'  service  a 

pension  should  depend  on  a  medical  certificate,  Wilson  3250-3254^ 

See  also  Metropolitan  Police,  2.         Revision  of  Pensions. 

Meritorious  Service.     Desirability  of  extending  the  amount  of  gratuity  for  meritorious 
service  to  10/.  at  lea>t,  Jaeson  2427,  2428. 

See  also  Magistrates.         Scale  of  Pemi»M. 

Metropolitan  Police: 

1.  Superannuation  Fund  and  Scale  of  Pensiotu. 

2.  Pensions  on  Medical  Certificate. 

5.  Total  Force,  and  Number  of  Pensioners. 
4.   Length  of  Service. 

i.  Dismissals. 

6.  Bate  of  Pay. 

7.  Police  Rale. 

8.  Voluntary  Aid  to  Widows. 

9.  Feeling  in  favour  of  a  Claim  to  Pensions  after  a  fixed  Period  of  Service. 

1.  Superannuation  Fund  and  Scale  of  Pensions : 

Belief  that  the  scale  of  the  metropolitan  police  is  satisfactory,  as  they  are  all  under  one 
commissioner,  Elgee  393-396. 

Particulars  in  connection  with  the  metropolitan  fund,  and  the  causes  of  its  insolvency, 

Farr  3643-3651 Siiguention  that  the  metropolitan  scale  would  be  suitable  generally, 

if  slightly  increased,  ib.  4623,  4624. 

Establishment  of  the  superannuation  fund  of  the  force  in  1839,  under  the  Act  2  &  3 

Vict.  c.  47,  Labalmondiere  4653,  4654 Provision   m  the  Act  as  to  a  deduction  of  not 

more  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  being  made  from  the  men's  pay;  subsequent  regu- 
lations in  September  1839  and  March  1845  as  to  tite  amount  of  deduction  in  ihe  case  of 
constables,  and  of  inferior  and  superior  officers  respectively,  ib.  4654-4656 Regu- 
lation by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  July  1845  as  to  the  first  and  second  class  pensions 
according  to  coniluci,  ib.  4656,  4657. 

Further  regulations  in  October  1849  as  to  the  scale  of  pension;  necessary  service  of 
twenty-four  years  before  receiving  twc-thirds  of  the   pay,  Labalmondiere  4657     1 
Beduced  scale  of  pensions  adopted  in   1862  npon  Dr.  Farrs  recommendations,  ib.  4657, 

4659 Particulars  in  connection  with  the  revised  scale  adopted  in  1873;  reference 

especially  to  the  scale  for  injuries,  ib.  4658-4663 Grant  of  gratuities  at  the  rate  <^one 

month's  pay  for  each  year's  service  after  five  years  up  to  fifteen,  ib.  4666,  4667. 

Complete  exhaustion  of  the  snperannnatjon  fund  many  years  ago,  whilst  the  deductions, 
fines,  &c.,  amounted  last  year  to  only  32,000  /.,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  8s,ooo  /.  to  be 

charged  against  the  police  fund,  Labalmondiere  4682-4687.  4691.  4723 ^Begulations 

as  to  the  grant  of  gratuities  to  widows  and  children,  to.  4692,  ^93 Payment  of 

pensions  in  advance  quarterly,  ih.  4694,  4695 Average  pension  of  about  39  L  ib. 

4720. 
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^port,  1875 — continued. 

Metropolitan  Police — continued. 

1.  Superannuation  Fund  and  Scale  of  Fen»ion» — continued. 

Establishment  of  the  superannuation  fund  in  1839;  belief  that  some  men  who  had 
served  previously  were  pensioned  out  of  the  fund,  Sir  Thomas  Henry  4954-4954.  5004, 
5005. 

2.  Pentions  on  Medical  Certificate : 

Very  large  proportion  of  pensioners  on  ihe  metropolitan  fund ;  considerable  number 
who  contrived  to  get  pensions  ou  medical  certificate  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  Farr 

3649-^^5*-  3654.  3655.  3666-3668 Exceptional  instances  of  men  being  improperly 

pensioned  on  meaical  ceitiBcate,  Turner  4792-4798. 

Numerous  instances  of  men  being  pensioned  on  medical  certificate  who,  though  unfit 
for  service  at  the  time,  subsequently  recover  their  health,  and  obtain  other  employment; 
anxious  and  harassing  character  of  the  service  adverted  tu  hereon,  Mott  4741. 4743-'4749. 
47.7 '-4777- 

Modification  desirable  as  regards  sick  leave  ;  frequent  instances  of  men  pensioned  on 
mrdical  certificnte  regaining    their  health,  and  obtaining  other  employment.    Sir  T. 

Henry  4993-5000 Doubt  as  to  Superintendent  Mott  having  slated  or  implied  that 

men  leigned  sickness  for  the  sake  of  the  pension ;  statement  hereon  by  Superintendent 
Brannan,  ib.  5008-5010.  5020. 

3.   Total  Force,  and  Number  of  Pensioners : 

Total  force  of  about  10,000,  the  present  number  of  pensioners  being  2,810;  Labal- 
mondiere  4709,  47 1 0.  47 1 9,  4720. 

4..  Length  of  Service : 
Out  of  10,000  mftn,  only  120,  or  thereabouts,  have  served  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
Labalmondiere  4681— —Exceedingly  rare  instiinces  of  men  remaining  in  the  force  up  to 
the  age  of  sixty,  Sir  T.  Henry  4959-4961.  4966-4968.  5017. 

6.  Dismissals :     ■ 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  there  are  no  capricious  dismissals  in  the  force,  or  that 
men  are,  by  dismissal,  unjustly  disentitled  to  pensions,  Za&a/nton</ter«  4702-4704. 4711- 
4713.  47a9;  Sir  T.  flenry  5013-5016.  5019. 

Keturn  of  the  number  of  men,  and  tlieir  length  of  service  who  have  been  dismissed 
during  the  years  1862-74;  comparatively  few  dismissals  of  men  with  over  five  years' 
service,  App.  224. 

6.  Rate  of  Pay : 

Pay  of  24  «.  a  week  on  entering  the  service,  Labalmondiere  ^"jx^. 

7.  Police  Rate : 

Rate  of  4I  d.  in  the  pound  paid  by  the  parishes,  the  produce  being  416,408/.,  Labal- 
mondiere ^"jn,  ^"jii. 

8.  Voluntary  Aid  to  Widows : 

Voluntary  contribution  by  the  men  to  the  widows  of  constables  dying  in  the  service,  ' 
the  funeral  being  paid  (or  by  the  police  fund,  labalmondiere  4696-4698.  4714-4717. 

9.'  Feeling  tn  favour  of  a  Claim  to  Pensions  after  a  fixed  Period  of  Service  : 

Satisfaction  on  the  whole  of  the  men  with  the  existing  scale,  save  that  they  wish  for  a 
limit  of  service  beyond  which  they  should  be  entitled  to  claim  pensions,  Labalmondiere 

466S-4670 Opinion  that  the  efficiency  of  the  force  would  be  increased  if  men  could 

claim  a  pension  after  twenty-five  years'  service,  though  if  claimed  it  should  be  subject  to 
a  deduction  of  five  vears,  ib.  4671-4681. 

Feeling  in  the  force  in  favour  of  a  claim  in  all  ranks  to  half-pay  at  fifteen  years'  service, 
•if  unfit  for  further  duty.  Molt  4733,  4734 Scale  propost-d ;  suggested  right  to  a  pen- 
sion after  twenty-one  years,  ib.  4734,4735.  4741 Letters  received  by  witness  from 

Superintendents  Brannan,  Draper,  £ccled,  and  others,  showing  their  views  on  the  question 

of  pensions  and  gratuities,  id.  4751-4762 Frequent  changes  in  the  force  under  the 

present  itystem,  ib.  4766-4770 Service  of  witness  for  neatly  twenty-seven  years,  so 

that  he  is  not  interested  in  proposing  a  claim  at  twenty-one  years'  service,  ib.  4778. 

Witness  (as  chief  inspector)  testifies  10  the  feelinir  in  the  force  in  favour  of  a  ri^ht  to 
half-pay  on  medical  certificate  after  fifteen  years'  service,  increasing  to  two-thirds  after 
twenty-four  years,  yumer  4780.  4791,  4792,  4799-4800 Feeling  also  that  at  twenty- 
one  years'  service  there  should  be  a  right  to  claim  the  pension  then  accruing,  or  to  stay  on 

till  entitled  to  two-thirds,  t6.  4780.  4S30 Good  grounds  for  the  claim  put  forward  by 

the  men  that  the  ^nsion  due  at  twenty-one  years'  service  should  be  secured  to  them,  the 
present  uncertainty  on  the  subject  causing  much  atiziety,  and  tending  to  the  inefficiency 
of  the  servite,  ib.  4780-4790. 
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Seport,  1875 — continued. 

JUbtropoutas  Police — continued. 

9.  Feeling  in  favour  of  a  Claim  toPentiont  after  a  fixed  Period  of  Service — cont**. 

The  men  concur  generjilly  in  the  views  expressed  by  Snperintendent  Mott,  and  attach 
especial  importance  to  the  certainty  of  a  pension  after  twenty-one  years'  service,  Varney 

4808-4834 Men  are  attracted  (0  the  service  by  the  hope  of  a  pension,  and  would 

change  less  frequently  if  it  were  a  certainty  after  a  fixed  period  of  service,  ib.  4816-4834. 

Dissatisfaction  in  the  force  by  reason  of  there  not  being  a  certainty  of  pension  after  a 
fixed  periodt  of  service,  witness  submitting  that  efficiency  would  be  greatly  increased  if 
tiiere  were  soch  certainly,  and  if  good  men  were  thus  indnced  to  remain  in  the  service. 

Sir   T.  Henry  4955-4970.   4984-4992.  5001.  5018 Concurrence  generally  in  the 

representations  of  Mr.  Mott  and  other  superiutendents,  ib.  4978-'4g8l. 

Middlesborougk.  Statement  as  to  the  police  fund  of  the  borough,  which  was  established  in 
1862,  not  having  yet  been  charged  with  any  pensioners:  reference  hereon  to  the  leneth 

of  service  of  the  men,   Wilton  3227-3232 Number  of  changes  in  the  force,  uiis 

depending  very  much  on  the  rate  of  wages  for  the  time  being,  ib.  3232-3237 State- 
ment of  the  sourcea  of  income  of  the  Middlesborough  fund,  the  capital  beintr  4,575/. ; 

deduction   of  only  two  per  cent  from  the  men's  pay,  ib.  3263-3275 Payment  of 

gratuities  to  some  men  disabled  in  the  force,  ib.  3302-3304. 

Midland  District.  Details  relative  to  the  state  of  the  various  funds  in  witness'  district,  of 
which  Staffordshire  is  exceptionally  good ;  conclusion  that  though  solvent  at  present 
most  of  them  must  eventually  cease  to  be  so  under  the  system  now  in  force,  Cobbe  1 89- 

jgi'  279-288.  368. 

Tabular  statement  submitted  by  Colonel  Cobbe  relative  to  the  length  of  service  above 
fifteen  years  and  above  sixty  years  in  counties  and  boroughs,  respectively,  in  the  Midland 
district,  App.  22 1. 

Military  Drill.  Opinion  that  in  the  event  of  a  fixed  system  of  superannuation  being 
adopted,  the  men  would  not  object  to  military  drill,  so  as  to  form  a  military  reserve ; 
partial  drill  at  present,  Molyneux  2341-2343. 

Military  Pensions.  Superior  pay  of  the  police  to  that  of  soldiers;  fairness  of  the  police 
having  pensions  as  good,  Conyreve  1611-1614. 

Miffyneux,  Thomas  Fell.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  editor  of  the  "Police  Gruardtan," 

2235 Has  considerable  correspondence  upon  the  superannuation  question,  and  is 

certain  of  ibe  general  dissatisfaction  on  the  subject ;  risk  of  efficiency  on  account  of  the 

uncertainty,   2236-2241.    2321-2334 Several  meetings  held  among    the   men,  the 

majority  heing  in  favour  of  pension  after  twenty  years' service ;  opinion  that  this  would 

allay  the  present  feeling,  2242-2256 General  wish  to  be  allowed  to  count  full  service 

on  promotion  or  transfer ;  opmiun  that  1  he  ratepayers  would  not  suffer  thereby,  2257- 

2264 ^The  service  of  men  promoted  or  transferred  should  be  spread  over  the  forces  in 

which  they  served,  2265. 

Advocacy  of  certain  restrictions  being  plnced  upon  the  present  arbitrary  power  of 
dismissal  without  pension;  particulars  of  this  power,  &c.,  2266-2273.  2289-2291.  2346. 

9354-2357 No  universal  fixity  of  pay  in  boroughs ;  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State 

to  regulate  it  in  counties  but  not  in  boioughs,  though  it  is  much  the  same  in  both,  2274- 

22yy Fears  of  the  continued  solvency  of  some  funds,  many  almost  applving  to  the 

rates  at  present,  2278-2281 Evidence  in  favour  of  one  general  fund,  which  should  be 

paid  into  the  Treasury  and  taken  charge  of  by  Government,  as  in  India,  2282-2288. 
2304.  «305. 

Further  consideration  of  the  term  of  service  before  pension,  2292-2294 Desire  of 

the  men  for  the  extension  of  gratuity  to  the  children,  father,  or  mother  of  a  deceased 

constable  leaving  no  widow,  2295-2299 Opinion  that  the  watch  or  police  committee 

might  reconsider  the  case  of  a  man  who  dies  within  twelvemonths  after  being  pensioned, 

2300,  2301 Probability  of  pensioners  disliking  to  have  to  report  tliemselves,  though 

it  might  be  very  fair  if  they  were  only  tempcjrarily  ill,  2302,  2303. 

Belief  that  the  funds  of  many  boroughs  and  counties  are  very  efficiently  managed, 

9306 Decided  opinion  among  the  men  that  if  killed  or  permanently  injured  in  the 

execution  of  duty,  pensions,  not  gratuities,  should  be  given,   2307-2313 Feeling 

among  the  police  that  they  are  rather  neglected,  and  exposed  to  great  and  imminent 
dangers,  2314,  2316' 

Further  evidence  showing  the  general  dissatisfaction  and  the  desire  of  being  able  to 

claim  pensions  after  twenty  years'  service,  2315-2318.  2321-2334.  2344 Probability 

of  a  man  changing  his  opinion  on  becoming  a  superintendent,  2319,  2320— — Various 
meetings  held  ana  resolutions  passed  to  petition  the  House  of  Commons,  2335,  2336. 

2339.  2340' 

Opinion  that  in  the  event  of  a  fixed  system  of  superannuation  being  adopted,  the  men 
would  not  objtct  to  military  dtill,  so  as  to  form  a  military  reserve ;  partial  drill  at  present, 
2341-2343 Increased  funds  in  some  counties,  owing  to  the  numbers  of  men  dismissed 
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Molyneux,  Thomas  Fell     (Analysis  of  his  Eviduncfc)— owtfiiiwdL 

or  call«d  tipen  to  rtoi^,  sg45-— ~^Opt»i(Mi  tbat  tke  iig«r  «<*  i«MMlliy>Jbar  winiU  be  early 
enough  to  covnt  serrice  fromy  though  it  would  be  uodeeirable  to  enforce  tills,  m  the 
feeling  is  general  that  it  should  be  calculated  from  the  -very  begbniqg,  2347^  ^M^* 
2352,  2353. 

Partietilars  as  to  ihe  "PoKoe  Mutimi  Asennaacs  Assoet«rti«n,"  under  which  the  ind*w 
of  any  deceased  member  receives  1  d,  each  from  all  other  members,  JtS^g-s^-l*  ^^8- 
3362— — Cctoparisoa  of  policemen  to  prisiin  wardens,  Custont  House  oflieers,  Sca^  Mho 
-pay  nolbing,  but  are  superannuated,  whereas  policeattoi  subscribe  their  2|  per  <:eat., 
without  any  certainty  of  a  peusiou,  41364. 

Monmouthshire.    The  Moumeuthshire  fbrce  comprises  1^2  men,  of  whom  nineteen  have 

served  from  iifUeeB  to  eighteen  years,  Herbert  2732-22734- 'V\te  Bu.pa«anouat>on  fond  is 

at  present  in  a  very  fluurishini;  state,  there  beia^  but  three  pensioners;  in  coume  of 
years  it  will,  howevi  r,  become  insolvent  unless  there  are  additional  sources  of  income, 

iA.  &735-2746.  12779,  <a78a  s8£4-28^H Liberal  Hdmiuistrationoflbefund;  difficulty, 

liowevtr,  ill  one  case  in  obtaining  a  proper  pension,  ib.  2757.  2763 Difbculty  4n 

Iceepmg  up  the  force  in  Monmouthshire,  ou  account  of  the  high  wages  in  tbe  county; 
advantage  on  this  score  of  a  certaiiity  of  pensioa,  ih,  a8u3-e8ltt.  2847-3850. 

Mott,  Superintendent  James.    (Analysis  ti  bis  Evidence.) — Bepresentation,  by  witness,  af 
the  \iev\8  of  the  superintendents  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  upon  tlie  question  of  supar- 

annuntion,  4750-4733 Feeling  in  favour  of  a  claim  in  all  ranks  toJiulf-puy  at  fifteen 

years' service,  if  unfit  for  further  duty,  4733,  4734 Proposed  increase  between  fifteen 

and  twenty-one  years'  service  up  to  two-thirds,  and  from  twenty-one  up  to  thirty-fire 

years,  wlien   full  pay  should  be  allowed,  4734.  474I After  twenty-one  years  there 

should  Le  a  right  to  a  pensioa,  4734,  4735. 

Suggestion  ihat  a  pension  once  granted  should  not  be  forfeited,  save  on  conviction  for 
felony;  apf)roTal,lK>wever,of  the  present  conditr««s  on  tbie  p(mit,4755t^38*^'-^^ProfNnd^ 
akto,  that  after  twenty-ooe  years'  acrvioe  there  shontM  stift  be- a  «tMm,  notwithstsMMlg 
dismissal  for  misconduct  against  regulations,  4738-4743~''-^njd0ty  ot  8ttpi>rintetid«Qts 
through   there  not  being  a  ceitainty  of  pension  after  a  fixed  service,  4741.  4743-  4749> 

4753 Numerous  instances    of  men   being  pensioned  on   medical   certificate  who, 

though  unfit  for  service  at  the  time,  subsequently  recov(>r  their  health  and  oblam  other 
empioyikent;  Anxious  aad  harassiog  «liaracter«i'  ih*  service  adv«Ned>t*<bere«B,  4y4U 
474S-^749'477i-477.7' 

Letters  received  by  witness  from  Superintenderfts  Bramncn,  Draper,  Eedes,  and  otlMs, 
shewing  their  views  on  the  question  of  pensions  and  gratuities,  4751 -^TCi^—- — OI«itfi  of 
the  men  to  penirions  on  other  grounds  besides  the  deductiont  from  pay,  4703-4765*-«*— 
Frequent  ckanges  in  the  force  under  the  presertt  eyStem,  476l6-477i6>— -Service  of 
witness  for  nearly  twefily8«>ven  years,  80  that  he  isnot  nrtcfeeted  'ia  proposhig^a  daim  ut 
twaity-oae  years'  aervictf,  477*. 


# 

J^icTtols,  Hobert.  (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.)^ — Has  served  upwavds  of  eight  years  as 
constable  in  tbe  Shel^eld  Police  Force,  which  oonsists  of  300  men,  4245-424.8.  4250 
—  General  feeling  in  the  force  that  half-pay  should  be  {;i«en  as  a  certain  (pension  afiter 

twenty  years'  service,  and  two-thirds  after  twenty-five,  4249.  4251-4^53 Farther 

opinion  that  if  a  man  be  worn  out  or  ill,  and   has  served   fifteen  years,  the  wiBitch  com- 
mittee should  have 'the  pov(rer  df  awarding  him  half-pay  pension,  42^3,  4654. 

Hecommendation  that  on  a  man's  death,  the  nearest  relation  (widow,  children,  S^c.), 

sTiould  take  the  iratwity,  4255,  4256 Desire  that  the  widow  of  a  man  who  dies  in 

the  execution  of  his  duty  (should  be  allowed  to  receive  more  than  one  year'a  ,pay,  4267- 

4259 Further  recommendation  that  after  twenty-five  years'  service  ajnanahotild  be 

obliged  to  leave  jn  order  to  give  others  a  chance  of  promotion,  4259-^4261. 

Suggestion  that  if  a  man  dies  within  a  year  after  iieing  .pensioned,  his  wife  slioitld 

receive  one  year's  full  pay,  4262-4269 Opinion  that  whole  service  sbould  be  allowed 

only  on  promotion,  4^270-4273— —Grounds  for  allowing  men  to  oorint  previous  service 
on  re-enlistment  in  the  same  force,  4473-4277. 

Decided  belief  that  recruits  do  not  consider  the  prospect  of.pensioiit,  though  after  two 

or  three  gears' service  it  may  act  as  an  inducement  to  remain,  4278-4281 Since 

witness  entered  (he  Sheffield  force  two  men  have  died  in  the  esecution  of  iheir  duty; 
one  left  a  widow,  who  received  a  gratuity,  whilst  the  other's  tetatiorrs  got  nothings  428(2— 

4^285 Great  value  of  the  fund  with  the  men  ;  belief  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 

the  efficiency  of  the  force,  4286-4289, 

^iffht  iD*l^.    Veiy  injurious  e&ot  of  Jiight'dnty>  Asin  the  matetqaolia, ..gWtier .4^67;. 
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Norman,  Alfrtd.  (Analysis  of  Iiis  Evidence.) — Is  Mayor  of  Devonpdrt^  ttiA  «ho  Chlrh^ 
map  of  the  Police  C<MWmUe#»  39^— ^Uim  paid  atteMiAoto  th%  l««al  ««pera»»utition 
.^d,  which  \iiifi  been  ia^xiatevoe  fiMr-tb»  last  liwat^n  yei^is,  3999^996 Slight  in- 
crease in  the  capital  of  I  be  'und,  3997,  3998 Probable  increase  in  the  nuii.iber>of 

pensioners,  when  the  present  income  of  the  fund  uill  be  insufficient,  3999->4002.  4075, 

4076 r  Necessity  of  the  fund  being  supplemented;  belief  that  otherwise  the  men  co«ld 

not  be  retained,  4003 Tendency  of  a  fund  to  secure  efficiency,  as  it  is  an  inclHce* 

ment  to  remain,  4004,  4005 Details  of  the  constitution  of  the  fvnd,  4006-4015. 

4064-4069. 

Concurrence  in  theproposal  thatthe  whole  of  fees,  penaltie8,i8cG., sboDJ'!  ^o  to  the  fund, 
.4016-4019 Opinion  that  the  borough  would  not  object  to  tiie  fund  being  supple- 
mented oat  of  the  rates,  so  as  to  increase  the  capital  or  prevent  its  being  encroached 

opon,  4020-4055 Complaint  by  the  men  of  the  uncertainty  of  pension  ;  promotion 

of  efficiency  by  certainty, ^oee,  4027.  4032,  4033.  4043 Fiequent  changes  of  yi)ung 

nenibeis  of  the  corps,  obiisAy  «»  accovot  of  tive  higher  pay  oaured  by  towns  in  tbft 
north,  4027-4031.  4053. 

Difference  of  opinion  among  both  the  townspeople  and  the  watch  committee  as  to 
when  a  man  should  be  entitled  to  claim  a  pension,  4034,  4035— —Belief  lb«t  tlte  nen 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  present  scale,  if  certain ;  witness  would  allow  a  pension  after 
Cftpen  years'  service  hi  one  fcrce,  though  not  prepared  to  say  how  much,  4036-4043. 

4«85-4o87 Doabt  whether  sermee  ought  to  count  on  promotion  from  one  force  to 

-another,  4044-4048. 

Present  system  of  gratuities  adverted  to ;  opinion  that  the  law  should  be  altered  as 
regards  the  diihiren  w  n  man  leaving  no  widow,  4049-4052. —  — Beference  to  Captain 
Willis'  report  of  the  suppre8sioa  by  the  watch  cvmiuittee  of  the  police,  complaints 
Against  publicans  and  beer  retailers  ;  injustice  of  this,  which  ought  not  to  be  permitted, 

4054-4063.   4072-4079 Opinion  that,  if  ordinarily   employed,  a  man  enlisting,  at 

twenty-one  cannot  be  of  much  use  after  twenty  years'  service,  though  suitable  for  light 
duty,  4080, 4081 — r— Ko  connection  of  the  Devonport  police  with  the  dockyard,  4082, 
4o8;V--~-^Prapo«al  for  »)kywing  penainns  at  the  rate  of  half-pay,  or  thereabouts,  after 
fifteen  yeant' service,  two-thirds  after  twenty-five,  and  an  increased  amount  for  further 
•crviee,  4085-4089. 

North  Distriet.  Tabular  statements  submitted  by  Captain  Elgee  relative  to  the  length  of 
service  above  fifteen  years  and  abdve  sixty  years'  service  in  counties  and  boroughs 
vetfectlwely  'm  the  North  Distriet,  Jpp.  220. 

North  Yorkshire.     ^eeKngoftbe  men  under  witness  that  there  should  be  a  certaintv  of 

^nsion,  as  well  as  a  more  liberal  scale,  ffill  3746-3750 ProbaJbility  of  the  funa  in 

Korth  Y()rk>hir9.  being  exhausted  in  course  of  yean;  several  meana  of  increase  sug- 
gested, i5.  3767-3774 Question  considered  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  certain  sourcas  of 

income  for  meeting  the  charge  fur  pensions  as  dkttinct  from  superannuation,  ib,  3892— 
3814.       . 

HhrA^mpiont&um-    Total  of  i^  tpen  io  tlie  Nor ihamptvnaliire  fore* ;  recent  addition:  of 

fli«kV«p,  Stpktr  8 1 73, 9i74-~-^Fuil  contivbtttloa.  by  the  men  ol  %i  psr  cant,  to  the  fond, 

•  which  in  at  pfisent  in  a  Un\y  good  coaftition,  but  will  probably  fail  under  the  incrmsed 

.AtDato  exfooiLed*^^  2175.  29^2-221,4— — Gif«ai  disaatistactioo  with  the  present  system, 

lehiietiy  on  aocoant  of  it»  uncertainty,  ib.  2 )  76-si  79. 

Difficulty  in  recruiting ;  low  rate  of  wages  in  the  police  compared  with  Ihe  average  in 
.the  district,  Stoktr  3 igi-aigs-m-^O^nstam  changes  chiefly  fiiooi  dissatisfaction  with  the 
duty,  1^.  2tg6-«aoi-nn — JiibetfJ  sate  of  pt^sioit,  with  whicb,tbe  mea  are  satisfied,  ib, 
2234. 

As  Serjeant  in  the  Northampton  borough  police  witness  testifies  to  the  feeling  in  the 
force  tbat.ibere  should  be  a  claim  to  pensions  after  a  fixed  service,  Bursnall  3821-3831. 

3841,  3842 Approval  by  the  men  of  hi^f-pay  after  twenty  years,  rising  to  two-thirds 

after  twenty-five  years,  ii.  3827-3831 Desire  of  the  men  tliat  full  service  should 

count  on  promotion  from  oqe  force  to  aijother,  ib.  3832  -3835 Strong  feeling  in  favoof 

of  grHtuiiies  on  death  extending  to  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  where  there  is  no 
widow,  ib.  3836-3839. 

timnaiih.    The  Norwich  City  Police  Force  consists  ef  ninety-six  men,  six  being  paid  by 

priv.>t9  iadividnals  aiul  ap|)r«>fHiated  to  private  uses,  Hitckman  1226-1228 Details  ot 

the  amount,  coosUlittion,  immI  dialMHseroents  of  the  superanDuafion  fund,  which  is 
apparently  salisraotory  but  net  likely  tb  remain  so  from  the  increasing  nomber  of  pensions, 

ib.  12»9-1255.  i259.r)2£3 Various  ajics  and  teruM  of  service  of  the  njen  of  whom 

the  auperiiitendeat  is  th«  oldest,  he  being  fitty-six>  ib.  1256-1258. 

Suggestions  for  increasing-  the  fimd  by  the  whole  of  fees,  penalties.  Sic,  which  would 
render.il  seltnWjipportin^  ronditionaliy  upon  a  fresh  scale  of  pension  .founded  upon  a  limit 
of  servitie  beirtg  adopted,  iEftlcAnian  1964-127S- — ^Only  yuong  men  frona  twenty  to 
tlvirty  now  enlisted ;  partiality  ot  witecw  to  men  of  about  twenty-three  or  twenty-ibur, 
/ib.  1298,  iSjO.  1^6, 1367— ^'^Qowplfiint  by  the  nen  of  the  uncertninty  of  pension; 
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Beporty  1875 — continued. 

Norwich — continued, 

belief  that  they  would  fall  in  with  the  scale  proposed  by  witness,  Hitchman  \  '299-1301— 
Probability  that  several  men  woul^  remain  after  their  twenty-one  years'  service,  ib.  130s- 
1304. 

Wages  in  witness'  force ;  these  are  rather  superior  to  those  of  agricultural  labourers, 

Hitchman  1305-1310 Former  difficulty  of  recruiting,  though  not  at  the  present  rate 

of  wage,  i&.  1316-1318 —  Statement  that  men  frequently   leave  witness' force  to  join 

some  other  at  higher  wages,  ib.  1319,  1 320 Details  of 'the  number  of  pensioners  and 

•  the  system  of  payment ;  eleven  on  the  superannuation  fund  and  about  eight  on  the 
borough  fund,  ib.  1338-1348. 

Further  details  of  the   constitution  of  the   fund,  which  was   not   established  till 

September  1852,  Hitchman  1348-1356.  1360,  1361 The  Norwich  force  was  raised  in 

1837  ^^^  ^^^  always  been  disiinci  from  the  county,  ib.  1368,  1369. 

Notice  of  Claims.    Advantage  if  there  were  notice  of  claim  before  the  grant  of  any  pennoo, 
■H^'W  3792.  3793. 

NOTTINGBjtM  t 

Witness  has  long  directed  bis  attention  to  the  police  superannuation  fund  and  to  the 
administration  of  police  in  the  borough,  and  has  never  heard  of  any  complaint  against 
the  system  of  pension,  Lambert  3870-3873.  3936,  3937.  3639-3975 Amount,  con- 
stitution, and  disbursements  of  the  fund,  which  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  and 
likely  to  remain  so,  unless  there  is  some  alteration  in  the  law,  ib.  3874-3890.  3945-3928. 

3949-3988 Grant  of  gratuities  after  five  or  six  years'  service  on  med>cal  certificate 

showing  men  incapable  orduty,  ib.  3891,  3892 One  hundred  and  twenty  men  in  the 

-    corps  and  thiiteen  pensioners,  of  whom  three  were  superannuated  early,  being  injured,  in  the 
service,  ib.  3'*93-3897' 

Probable  loss  of  many  valuable  men  nnder  the  proposed   new  system  ;  greater  strain 

upon  the  fund  than  at  present,  Lambert  3898-3904 Many  able  men  after  fifty  3rear8 

of  age;  probability  of  some  remaining;  even  when  entitled  to  retire  under  a  new  system, 
which  would  lessen  the  strain  on  the  fund,  ib.  3905-3909 Non-objectioii  by  the  autho- 
rities and  the  borough  generally  to  supporting,  the  fund  in  various  ways,  and,  if  necessary 
to  prevent  the  capital  being  trenched  upon,  by  the  rates,  ib.  3910-3917. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Farr  do  not  apply  in  the 

case  of  Nottingham,  Lambert  3918-3927 Facility  in  obtaining  recruits  for  the  force, 

which  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  state,  with  an  excellent  chief  constable,  whose  suggesdons 

the  watch  committee  usually  adopt,  16.  3937,  3938 Few  changes  of  men  who  have 

been  in  the  force  two  years  or  thereabouts,  ib.  3940,  3941.  3946 The  lowest  wage  is 

23s.  a  week,  which  is  much  the  same  as  an  agricultural  labourer's,  ib.  3942-3945 
Investment  of  the  fund  in  loans  to  the  borough  at  four  per  cent,  ib.  3947,  394^- 

Impression  that  about  thirty-five  years  is  the  avr-rage  age  of  men  in  the  Nottingham  force, 

and  from  ten  to  eleven  years  the  length  of  service,  Lambert  3966-3968 Particulars 

of  the  system  of  pension  in  the  corps ;  nothing  is  given  till  men  are  unfit  for  further  duty, 

and  then  two-thirds  pay,  ib.  3970-3975 Bise  of  l«.  in  the  pay  to  e»able  the  men  to 

pay  their  subscriptions  to  the  fund  without  grumbling,  ib.  3979 Wages  in  the  force 

considerably  higner  than  two  years  ago,  Ut.  3985-.*— Many  recruits  from  Lincolnshire 
and  North  Derbyshire,  ib. 

EstHblishment  of  the  force  in  1836  and  of  the  fund  in  1859,  there  being  one  pensioner 
.    who  receives  iLa  week,  but  has  not  always  subscribed,  Lambert  3986-1 — Peusions 
granted  according  to  rank  on  retirement,  ib.  3987. 


P. 

Pay  of  Constahlet.  Higher  rate  of  pay  in  some  of  the  larger  boroughs  than  in  any  of  the 
counties,  Willis  i8l—— Variation  of  pay  according  to  tne  rate  of  wages  in  the  district, 
Cohhe  221, 222— —The  rate  of  pay  for  common  constables  in  some  boroughs  commences 

at  28  f.  a  week,  Hitchman  1321-1323 Suggestion  that  pay  shoukl  be  assimilated 

throughout  the  country,  as  it  is  the  great  cause  of  the  men  changing,  ib.  1336,  1337. 

Opinion  that  with  a  fixed  system  of  superannuation  men  could  not  be  obtained  at  Iow6r 
wages,  Congreve  1616— —Improbability  of  obtaining  men  at  a  lower  rate  of  wage  under 

a  fixed  system  of  pension,   Cockudge  2167,  2168 No  nniversaJ  fixity  of  wages  in 

boroughs ;  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  regulate  it  in  counties,  but  not  in  boroughs, 
though  it  is  much  the  same  in  both,  Molyneux  2274-2277. 

Advantage  of  additional  pay  for  length  of  service,  though  it  should  not  be  chai^d  to 

the  police  fund,  Greig  3455-3458 Difficulty  of  retaining  men  on  account  of  the 

higher  pay  in  other  pursuits,  Bttrsnoff  3852-3861 — ^Conclusion  that  no  difference  could 

be  made  in  wages  were  the  men  released  from  contributing,  Lambert  3980,  3981 No 

chance 
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Pay  of  ConstableH—coax'mvtf-d. 
chance  of  getting  men  at  Sanclerland  at  a  lower  rate  of  wage  at  a  fixed  system  of 
pensions,  nor  even  if  the  contribatiofis  were  dispensed  with,  Brown  4i97«  4300,  4-201. 

See  also  Discontent.     Scale  of  Pentiont. 

Pedlars'  and  Hawhers'  Licenses.  Suggestion  that  the  fees  for  peiUais'  licenses  and 
endorsements  should  tro  to  the  police  fund,  Willis  8a ;  Feiiwick  2048 ;  Herbert  2786- 
2788;  ^11*3076;  Griffith  3158.  3414 Approval  of  the  police  fund  beini  strength- 
ened by  the  (ees  on  hawkers*  and  pedlars'  licedses,  Wilson  3305,  3306;  Marriott  3326; 
GV«>  3443-3446 ;  ^<7Atnso»  3555-3561 ;  Rlll^^QQ. 
See  also  Constitution  and  Maintenance  of  Funds. 

Penalties  {Police  Inforntations).  Discrrtion  in  the  magistrates  as  to  the  penalties  received 
where  the  police  lay  informations  going  to  the  sujierannuation  fund ;  varying  amount 

granted  in  diflFerent  counties  and  boroughs,  Willis  13-16.   154-157 Suggestion  that 

uie  whole  of  the  penalties  where  the  police  are  informers  might  go  to  (he  fund,  WillLt  82- 
86;  Elgee  401.  40ti-4ii;  Christian  718-726.  792-795.  822;  Glossop  1455-1460; 
Congreve  1548-1563;  Dunne  1865-1868.  1945-1949;  Sir  F.  T.  Fowke  2515-9518. 
2548;  ZTerieri  2747-2749.  2752-2755;  JToif  3076-3082  ;  fftZson  :^276-3279 ;  Marriott 
3326 ;  Wilkinson  353*'-3643.  3553-3361  ;  Bishop  3585-3597  ;  Hill  3769.  3773,  3774 ; 
Norman  4016-4019. 

Opinion  that  the  passing  of  half  penalties  to  the  fund  is  a  beneficial  incentive  to  dili- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  police,  Forrest  593,  594 ;  Brown  4134,  4135 It  should  still 

be  discretionary  in  the  magistrates  as  to  applying  the  penalties  ;  objection  to  the  whole 
of  the  penalties  being  granted,  Fenwick  2049,  2050— Statement  that  witness  looks 
upon  I  he  men's  earnings  from  penalties  as  a  mode  in  which  they  contribute  to  the 

fund,  Carr  4345 Opmion  that  the  moieties  of  penalties  should  necessarily  go  to  the 

fund,  instead  of  its  being  optional  in  the  magistrates  to  grunt  them,  Henderson  4433- 
■4435. 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  moieties  of  penalties  going  to  the  police  fund,  Griffith 
3159  et  seq.-        Undue  mducement  to  the  men  by  reason  of  the  penalties  where  they  are 

informers  going  to  the  fund,  16.  3216-3218 Objection  by  the  Liverpool  magistrates  to 

the  penalties  in  cases  of  drunkenness  going  to  the  fund,  Greig  343^-3434. 

List  of  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  moieties  of  penalties  have  been 
paid  to  the  parochial  bodies  and  to  county  rates,  App.  223. 

See  also  Constitution  and  Maintenance  of  Funds. 

Police  Mutual  Assurance  Association.  Particulars  as  to  the  "  Police  Mutual  Assurance 
Association"  under  which  the  widow  of  any  deceased  member  receives  1  d.  each  from  all 
other  members.  Christian  "jqo 'y  i?r«ory  91 1-913;  jl/o/yn«ttc  2349-2351.  2358-2362. 

Promotion  {Change  OF  Service): 

Concurrence  of  evidence  to  the  effect  that  on  promotion  from  one  force  to  another,  or 
on  change  of  service,  full  time  in  both  forces  should  count  towards  a  pension,  Willis 
126-128.179.  182-186;  CoiJe  258-266 ;  Christian  jSs-jQq  ;  Breary  8gj-qoi  ;  Allison 
1036-1040;  Hitchman  1324-1335;  Glossop  1 439-1 441.  1484-1486;  Bruce  1690- 
1695;  Centric*  2069-2073 ;  CocA«edy«  2143-2147;  /S'oAer  2207-2211 ;  Moli/neuz 22sj- 
2664;  Chambers  2581,  2582;  Gibson  2680-2690;  2706-2717;  Marriott  3347- 
3365- 

Non-objection  to  a  man  being  allowed   to  count  his  whole  service  on  promotion  for 

f rood  conduct  though  not  as  a  matter  right,  J?/jree  416,  417.  461—— Opinion  that  the 
orce  a  man  changes  into  should  determine  whether  he  should  count  his  previous  service; 
present  law  00  this  point,  Forrest  573,  574. 

Witness,  who  is  now  head  constable  of  Southampton  has  served  in  four  forces,  but  on 
no  occasion  has  half  his  contribution  to  the  superannuation  fund  been  transferred  with 
him;  no  rule  for  such  transfer,  Breary  941-943.  945-958^^If  discharged  now  witness 
would  be  pensioned  from  a  fund  to  which  he  has  contributed  very  little,  but  the  autho- 
rities were  aware  of  this  when  they  appointed  him,  ib.  944 After  nearly  twenty-four 

years'  service  in  different  forces  he  has  only  twelve  towards  a  pension  under  the  present 
system,  ib.  949-953. 

Frequent  benefit  in  a  man  leaving  a  large  force  like  Birmingham  to  join  a  smaller  one, 

Glossop  1485-1490 Reasons  for  not  allowing  more  than  half  service  toward  pension 

on  promotion  or  transfer,  Congreve  1535-1538 Advocacy  of  a  man  being  permitted 

to  count  his  full  service  towards  pension,  when  promoted  from  one  force  to  another  for  the 
public  good,  provided  he  has  been  at  least  seven  years  in  the  force  be  leaves, «7acboa 

1818-1821 Opinion  that  a  man  promoted  from  one  county  to  another  should  caiTy 

his  full  service  with  him,  each  county  paying  his  pension  according  to  his  length  of 

service  in  each,  Dunne  1897-1900.  1990-1992 A  man  resigning  in  one  county  to  go 

into  another  should  forfeit  his  service,  ib.  1K97. 

362.  OO3  The 
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Promotion  (Chjjvge  of  SEancE)— continued. 

Tbc  service  of  men  promoted  cur  tnmafened  flhould  be  «fre»d  orer  tbe  fofcQ»  m  which 
they  6«rved,  Molyneux  3265— Advocacy  of  tkllowing;  whole  service  to  «ount  oa  pro- 
motion but  not  on  transfer   simply,  «/ae«OR  2422-2485 ;   Tt&on  325^-32^7.  3293-3301 

Objection  to  the  whole  service  in  diflferent  forces  counting  for  a  pension  ;  that  is, 

except  upon  promotion  fnnn  one  force  to  anther,  Herhert  2794-4800 ;  IHthoft  4%70-> 
4*73. 

Expediency  of  men  who  change  from  one  force  to  another  on  tbe  score  of  health  being 

allowed  to  count  their  time  in  both  forces.  Green  2998-3004 Approral  of  the  present 

system  as  to  men  counting  half  their  service  on  promotion  from  one  force  to  another, 

iVait  3085-3088 Inexpediency  of  allowing  full  service  to  be  oonnted  on  ehange  from 

one  force  tu  another ;  grounds  for  objecting  thereto,  Grj/^M  3183-3188;  Gr«^  3479- 

3487;  Lambert  3929-3932;    Carr  <^ 302-4304 Approval  of  service   being   carried 

froui  one  force  to  another  on  proration.  Bishop  3602,  3603 ;  Hill  3784-3787  ;  Manton 
4516,  4517  ;  Ztibalmondiere  4699-4701  ;   fVaite  4869-4871. 

.Non-objection  to  allowing  a  man  to  count  Iiis  whole  service  in  case  of  transfer,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  force  be  enters  be  liable  for  all  his  pension,  Lambert  3950,  3951— — 
Doubt  whether  service  onght  to  oount  on  promotion  from  one  force  to  another,  iVbrman 
4044-4048— oGroands  (or  tbe  conclusion  that  the  existing  law  of  allowing  only  half 
serv)<  e  to  count  towards  pension  on  promotion  is  satisfactory,  Curtis  4228-4232. 

Advocacy  of  allovring  a  man  to  eount  full  service  on  promotion  when  one  force  consents 
to  give  him  up  and  the  other  to  take  biui,  Jdender$on  4391-4396 — ^Wish  of  the  men  in 
the  Leeds  force  that  half  service  should  oount  on  transfer  and  whule  on  promotion,  noti- 
£cttion  of  the  length  of  previous  service  being  given  to  tbe  force  into  which  a  man 
changes,  Kershaw  4459-4464. 

Approval  of  full  service  being  allowed  to  a  man  on  pr^motiea,  with  the  consent  of 
bi«  chief  and  for  the  public  good,  tbe  expense  to  be  shared  between  the  tuo  forces, 

i^raMr  461 1 Suggestion  that  on  promotion  in  a  new  force  the  service  should  be 

divided  between  the  two  forces,  and  that  deductions  in  the  first  should  he  taken  over  to 
the  second,  Labalmondiere  4724-4728. 


R. 

Sadttor.     Amalgamation  of  Radnor  with  Herefcrdsliire  according  to  witness'  suggestioo , 
their  joint  fund  have  since  got  on  very  well,  WitHs  144,  145. 

Bates.- 

Necessary  payment  of  pensions  out  of  the  rates  in  the  event  of  a  superannuation  fund 

being  exhausted,  Willis  29-31., 97;  Breary  845 Opinion  that  the  pensions  are  the 

same  in  amount  wh<n  tliey  fall  upon  the  rates,  Willis  71,  72 Ground*  for  the  con- 
clusion that  the  system  of  a  superannuation  fund  is  preferable  to  tbe  paynient  of  pensions 
out  of  the  rates;  unpopularity  of  the  latter,  Cobbe  214-218.  345-348;  Sffee  412-415. 
462-465;  Forrest  583-587— — Disadvantage  to  the  men  if  the  Innda  were  abolished  and 
their  pensions  paid  directly  ont  of  the  county  rates,  Cobb*  2l4-3i8~~^Liabi>ity  of  tbe 
rates  on  the  failure  of  a  fund  under  any  new  system;  witness'  force  woold  not  trench 
upon  them  for  many  years  to  come,  Forrest  536,  537. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  simplest  and  best  manner  of  granting  pensioiwis 
out  of  the  rates ;  opinion  that  the  men  would  not  be  seriously  prejudiced  thereby,  Breary 

884-889 .-Expediency  of  tbe  pension  falling  on  tbe  rates  when  a  man  is  kiQed  in 

actual  doty,  ib.  1927,  19*8.   1996-1999 Non-objection  to  a  charge  upon  tiie  rates  for 

pensions  in  the  Bristol  force;  doubt,  however,  as-  to  a  direct  charge  being  satisfactory  to 
the  ratepayers,  Wait  3083,  3084.  31  I9^3ift7— — Doubt  as  to  the  lates  being  affected  by 
pensions  being  claimed  aiter  twenty-five  yean'  service,  ib.  3090,  3091  • 

Opinion  that  if,  as  appears  to  he  the  case,  the  deductions  cannot  be  increased  to  tlie 
amount  nec^^ssarv  to  provide  pensions  the  latter  should  be  charu'ed  directly  upoa  tiie 
county  r»te,  Griffith  3168-3178.  3204-3215— —Decided  objection  to  pensions  being 
chaiged  directly  1  n  the  lates,  Wilson  3284— — Imi  orlance  of  the  fund  being  entirely  free 
from  control  by  the  ratepayers,  Marriott  •^■^^'j.  3360-3364.  3370-3376.  3381. 

Conclusion  that,  on  tbe  whole,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  charge  the  pensions  as  well 
as  the  pay  upon  the  rates,  all  fines,  kc.  going  to  the  rates  instead  of  to  the  superannuation 
funds,  Jarr  3656-3662.  3671-3684.  3702.  3708-3712.  3721— — 'Expcdiencv  of  a  scale 
of  pensions  under  a  system  of  payment  out  of  the  rates,  «6.  3657,  3658-»— way  in  which 
existtflg  fnnds  might  be  dealt  with  if  the  pensions  were  in  future  charged  upon  the  coiiiity 
or  borough  rates,  ib.  3678-3684.  3708. 

Conclusion  that  it  matters  not  bow  the  money  is  obtained  under  a  jiew  system,  as  the 

ratepayers  might  as  well  pay  directly,  Lambert  3977-3979 Expected  satisfaction  of 

the 
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tfre  ratepayers  (as  in  the  metropoIiR)  f^th  «  iai^g«r  outlay  in  penctons  if  effieiemey  be 
secnred  thereby,  Sir  T.  Henry  4969,  4970. 

See  also  Scale  of  Pensions. 

Sie-appointment  of  C»mmittoe,  ReeotBm«ndati»n '  tb«t  tin  Oonsaittee  be  re-af)f>ofntod  at 
the  coimnenceinent  of  next  SessMn  ;  iasue  of  circulurs  in  th«  meaotime,  witii  a  view  to 
procuring  reliable  information  from  the  TArieuB  police  authorities,  Sep.,  iii. 

Recruits-    Oeneral  difficulty   of  obtaining  men ;    incomplete  forces  \n  Mancfheflter  and 

Liverpool  on  this  account,  Elgee  445.  449,  450 'Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 

prospect  of  a  pension  is  an  inducement  to  enlist,  Breary  872-876.  946-948 Opinion 

that  ibe  idea  of  superannuation  does  not  affect  mra  entering  the  service,  but  only  the 
pay  and  ntnount  of  dut}*,  Bruce  1 704,  1 705. 

Unfairness  of  advertisements  for  recruits,  promising  ultimate  pension^  signed  by  the 

chief  constable  for  the  borough  or  county,    Curtis  4242-4244 Decided  belief  that 

recruits  do  not  consider  the  pros])ect  of  pension,  though  after  tvro  or  three  years'  service 

it  may  act  as  an  inducement  to  remain,  Nichols  4278-4281 Doul>t  whether  the  prospect 

of  pension  at  present  induces  men  to  enter  the  Leeds  corps,  though,  if  certain,  it  would 
tend  to  retain  them,  Kershaw  4452-4458.  4472. 

See  also  the  Headings  Generally  throughout  the  Index, 

Re-enlistment.  Considerations  as  to  the  power  of  a  pensioned  man  to  re*enlist  in  a  borough 
■force,  iiobbe  237-240.  293-895 — —Non-objection  to  a  prensioned  man  re-ealisting  in  a 
eoiinty  force,  having  paid  21  per  cent,  snbsvription  for  twenty-five  years,  Christian  761- 
763— ^Gronnds  for  aHowing  mrn  10 'count  previouB  service  on  re-enlistment  in  the  same 

force,  Nichols  4*73-4277 Power  of  the  watdi  «onfmitt6e  to  allow  previeos  service 

to  count  on  re-enlistment.  Cart  4339,  434O. 

Revision  of  Pensions  (^Medical  Certificates).  Reference  to  the  Modified  Pension  Act, 
under  which  pensioners  are  obliged  to  report  themselves  from  time  to  time,  and  if  found 
fit  for  service  are  taken  in  again ;  doubt  wbetbtrr  this  should  be  the  case  under  a  new 

rate,  Cobbe  247,  248 Suggestion  that  men  pensioned  on  medical  certificate  under  the 

age  of  fifiy  should  report  themselves  up  to  tbai  age,  Fenwick  2109,  21 10 — ' — Probability 
of  pensioners  disliking  to  have  tu  report  themselves,  though  it  mi>jht  be  very  fair  if  they 
were  only  teraporaiily  ill,  Motjfiieux  2302,  2303. 

Opinion  that  it  would  be  a  soarce  of  satisfaction  to  the  ratepayers  if  invalided  men 
were  to  report  tbemstlveB,  and  weie  liable  to  sei-ve  again,  Jacson  2421.  2445,  2446—— 
Expediency  of  a  periodical  inspection  of  men  who  have  been  pensioned  on  medical  certi- 
ficate, Grt^/A  31&1,  3182;  Bishop  3604-3606;  i^arr  3668,  3669 Importance  of  a 

power  of  revision  wiien  pensions  are  granted  under  medical  certificate,   WUson  3282, 

Instaoee  'of  a  masa  disabled,  tor  a  time,  in  die  Coventry  force,  but  subsequently  pro- 

a»ot6d  in  aoMither  iwc&,  BiarrioU  3379,  3380 Coadition  as  to  the  revision  of  pensions 

•in  the  metropolitan  police  ;«xceplioBa4  iostaacee  of  this  being  acted  upon,  LcJ>amoudiere 
4663-4665. 

S. 

St.  Ives.  Advocacy  of  amalgamation  with  the  county  fund  in  the  case  of  St  Ives,  wbere 
one  policeman  has  to  traverse  an  area  of  4,000  or  5,000  acres,  with  a  population  of  6,000, 
Willis  148.  » 

Sanitary  Duties.  Decided  opinion  that  the  police  have  plenty  to  do  witiK>ut  ingdeataking 
flaoitury  yrtmk,  WHUt  173-I74. 

Scale  of  Pensions  (JLEiVGTh  op  Service): 

Proposed  slitlino  scale  «f  pensions  very  siairlar  to  the  metropolitan  police  system ; 
«ugg«sti<m  that  tJiNly  per  cent.  <*f  pay  be  given  for  fiftoea  years'  aerviee^  and  two  per 

cent,  for  each  additional  year,   fVillis  102-X12.  117-120.  124,  125 Consideration  of 

the  question  of  age  of  retirement  «nd  the  propoFtiooate  pension;  su^estions  en  the 

subject,   Cohbe  357,  358.  361-363 Particulars  fia  to  the  age  at  wbi(^  witness  would 

grant  penaioas,  and  their  prnportiun;  service  should  not  be  reckoned  until  a  man  is 
twenty-one,  be  sbould  be  able  to  claim  a  pension  after  twenty-five  years'  service,  and 
pensions  shoidd  be  at  the  rate  of  half-pay  under  .fifty,  and  two'-ithirds  beyond  that  i^e, 
-E/ge«:388-39i.  396-398 

Expediency  of  service  for  at  least  three  years  in  the  rank  in  ^w4iieh  a  men  is  pensioaed, 

£Igee  398,399;  Glossbp  1407-1412 ;  Mil  3820^  Bursnall  3866,  3867 ^There  should 

be  a  table  of  sufpecaoauatieD  allowances  jiiider  any  new  system,  thoi^h  at  present  they 
are  thoroughly  understoed,  Elgee  444. 

Proposal  thai  there  should  be  separate  scales  a£  penn»n  for  oaDea  idischarged  from 

infiriDity  md  for  itfaoae  ieaving  from  length  uf  servioc ;  details  of  aaoh  scales,  the  feoner 

•    men  to  receive  pensions  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  latter,   Forrest  641-561.  607,  608. 

352.  OO4  639-644. 
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286  SCALE    OF    PENSIONS. 

Beport,  1 875— coittiBuecI. 

Scale  of  Pensions  ("Length  of  SERncE) — continued. 

639-644.  664, 665.  667-674 SuggeaiioD  that  a  man  claiming  his  discharge  for  length 

o(  service  should  l>e  pensioned  according  to  his  average  pay,  receiving  one-ihird  alter 

twenty  years,  and  full  pay  after  thirty,  Forrest  544-549 Condition  upon  which  witness 

would  grant  pensions  upon  the  principle  of  allowing  men  to  count  service  from  any  ase, 

Ckeetham  756  et  teq. Opinion  adverse  to  allowing  a  man  to  claim  his  pension  on  full 

pay,  ib.  764^— All  pensions  should  be  on  the  same  basis,  but  seven  years'  service  should 
be  necessary  before  counting  from  a  rank,  ib,  8  ig,  820. 

Suggested  allowance  of  one-third  pay  after  twenty-one  years'  service,  two-thirds  after 
tweniy-six  or  twenty-seven,  and  full  pay  after  thirty-two,  irrespective  of  age,  service  to 
be  counted  from  any  age,  though  witness  would  not  enlist  men  before  twenty  or  twenty- 
one,  Breary  849-869.  904.  925,  926 Conditions  upon  which  witness  would  grant 

pensions;  there  shculd  be  given  two-thirds  pay  after  twenty-five  years' service,  irre8|>ective 
of  age,  but  no  pension  previously,  except  on  disablement  or  a  medical  certificaie,  Alli$on 

1008-1029.   1067 A   man  should  serve  ten  years  in  any  grade  before  counting  his 

pension  according  to  the  rate  of  pay  therein,  tJ.  1011-1013 A   man  should  count 

service  from  his  enlisiment,  irrespective  of  age,  ib.  1026,  1027 General   feeling  of 

witness'  men  that  pensions  should  commence  from  twenty-one  with  half-pay  after  twenty- 
one  years'  service,  irrespective  of  age  and  everything  else,  ib.  1088-1093. 

Proposed  scale  and  conditions  under  a  fixed  term  of  service;  advocacy  of  two-thirds 
pay  after  twenty  or  twenty-one  years'  service,  and  full  service  to  count  on  promotion, 

Warner  1 1 62-1 1 77.  1183 Opinion  that  pay  should  be  increased  after  lengthened 

service,  but  that  no  pension  should  rise  beyond  two-thirds,  t6.  1165-1169.  1185-1188 
——Details  of  scale  proposed  by  witness;  retirement  to  be  allowed  after  twenty-one 
years' service,  on  certainly  not  more  than  half-pay,  Hitchmaa  1264-1278.  1294,  1395 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  tb^t  the  pension  list  would  be  less  under  the  |)roposed 

system,  ib.  1279-1290 Probable  discontent  nf  the  ratepayers  with  the  scale  of  pen- 
sions proposed  by  witness;  this  might  be  obviated  by  a  grant  from  the  Imperial  funds, 
ib.  1096-1298. 

Consideration  of  the  conditions  upon  which  witness  would  grant  retiring  pensions; 
.half-pny  should  be  given  after  twenty  years'  service,  and  two-thirds  after  twenty-fiTe, 

Glotsop   1400-1412.   1421 -Opinion   that  the   scale   and  sysiem  of   pension,  as  in 

StaHbrdshirc,  are  very    unsatisfactory;    suggestions  for  their  improvement,   Congme 

1518-1534 Proposal  that  an  annual  increment  of  pension  should   be  granted  after 

twenty-one  years'  service  up  to  tliirty,  not  to  exceed  two-thirds,  ib.  1522-1526 Dis- 
agreement with  Dr.  Furr's  conclusions, /&.  1529,  1530 Inferior  scale  of  pension  in 

the  police  force  compared  with  that  for  gaol  and  asylum  officers  ;  pay  about  the  same, 
16.  1570-1573.  1607-1610. 

Proposed  improvements  in  the  present  system;  the  pension  might  be  claimed  after 
twenty-five  years'  service,  but  should  never  exceed  two-thirds,  Bruce  1677-1689.  1739^ 

1742 Suggestion  for  a  minimum  as  well  as  a  maximum  in  the  case  of  incapacitate 

men,  Bruce  1696;  Dunne  1890;  HUl  Q-jsd'Slbd — ; — A  man  should  serve  a  certain 
number  of  years  in  each  grade  before  becoming  entitled  to  a  corresponding  pension, 
always,  however,  being  at  liberty  to  claim  a  pension  according  to  the  next  lowest  rank, 
Bruce  1729-1741. 

Opinion  that,  after  twenty-five  years'  service,  if  under  fifty  years  of  age,  a  man 
should  be  entitled  to  half-pay,  and  two-thirds  over  fifty,  JacA«on  1791-1793 Pro- 
posal to  grant  pension  according  to  rank  on  retirement,  irrespective  of  length  of  service, 

ib.  1795-1798 Opinion  that,  under  the  proposed  scale,  no  large  number  of  pensioners 

would  be  suddenly*  thrown  upon  the  fund,  and  that  many  would  remain  though  entitled 
to  retire,  tB.  iSl  1-1815. 

Suggestion  that  with  twenty-five  years'  service  at  the  age  of  fiffy  a  man  should  get 

halt  his  pay,  and  above  that  age,  two-thirds,  X>«nn«  1887,  1888 Expediency  <if  a 

man  serving  a  certain  number  of  years  in  the  rank  in  which  he  is  pensioned,  ib.  1891- 

1893.  1895,  1896 Proposition  for  a  new  system;  half-pay  after  twenty  years' service, 

and  two-thirds  after  twenty-five,  if  fifty  years  of  age,  Cocktedge  2124-2133.  2141, 
2142. 

Opinion  that  the  age  of  twenty-four  would  be  early  enough  to  count  service  from, 
though  it  would  be  undesirable  to  enforce  this,  as  the  feeling  is  general  that  it  should  be 

calculated  from  the  very  beginning,  Molyneaux  2347,  2348.  2352,  2353 Approval  of 

some  distinction  with  reference  to  meritorious  service,  Chambers  2559.  2560— —Feeling 
of  the  men  in  the  Leeds  force  in  favour  of  a  claim  to  hall-pay  after  fifteen  or  seventeen 
years'  service,  and  to  two-thirds  after  twenty  or  twenty-two  years ;  approval  of  such 
claim,  Gibson  2674-2679,  2696.  2726-2730. 

Proposition  that  service,  as  regards  pensions,  should  not  count  till  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  and  that  a  man  should  serve  for  eighteen  years  before  he  conld  claim  retirement, 

Herbert  2765-2770.  2835,  2836 Proposal  also  that  the  pension  be  at  the  rate  of 

eight-twentieths  ailer  twenty  years'  service,  and  that  it  go  up  by  one-twentieth  for  each 
year  to  twenty-seven  years'^  service,  the  maximum  being  three-fourths,  ib.  2765-2776. 

2837, 
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*  Report,  1875 — conthHed. 

Scale  of  Pensions  (Length  of  Service)— continued. 

S837,  3838.  2851-4853 Service  should  oot  begin  to  count  under  twenty-one  years  of 

age,  Htmtley  3954-2956 Approval  of  a  continuBDce  of  the  present  scale  o(  pensions, 

GriffiHi  3i79>3i8o. 

Approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  pay  being  allowed  after  twenty-five  years'  service,  each 
case  short  of  twenty-five  years  to  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits,  Marriott  3335-3338^ 

Opinion  that  the  pension  should  be  with  reference  to  the  rate  of  pay  in  the  rank 

upon  retirement ;  that  is,  if  the  man  has  been  in  such  rank  for  three  years  or  so,  ib. 
3336.  3341-3346— -Opinion  fovonrable  to  a  scale  of  pensions  after  fifteen  years'  service 
gmng  up  to  half-pay  after  twenty  years  and  to  two-thirds  after  twenty-five  years,  fFilkin^ 
«»  35«7-363».  3649-3633. 

Average  of  about  30/.  as  the  county  pensions  in  1866;  this  will  probably  increase, 

Farr  3626-3629 Suggestions  as  to  the  scale  of  pensions  for  the  police,  the  maximum 

being  about  two-thirds  after  thirty-three  years'  service,  ib.  3701-3707 From  five  to 

fifteen  years'  service  there  might  be  a  gratuity  equal  to  a  mouth's  iiay  for  estbh  year  of 

service,  ib.  3704 ^Dissent  from  the  view  that  the  pension  per  head  would  in  course  of 

time  average  40  L,  and  that  600,000  L  a  year  would  be  required  for  all  England,  ib.  3715- 
37«o. 

Oinnion  that,  except  on  account  of  incapacity,  no  pension  should  be  given  until  after 
twenty-five  years'  service,  when  the  amount  s&ould  be  half-pay,  w.th  two-thirds  after 
thirty  years,  irrespective  of  age ;  no  pensiou  should  exceed  two-thirds  pay,  Xam&ert  3953- 
3960— —Belief  that  the  men  would  be  satisfied  with  the  present  scale  if' certain ;  witness 
would  allow  a  pension  after  fifteen  years'  service  in  one  force,  though  not  prepared  to  say 

how  much,  Norman  4(^6-4043.  4085-4087 Proposal  for  allowing  pensions  at  the 

rate  of  balf-pay  or  thereabouts  after  fifteen  years'  service,  two-thirds  after  twenty-five, 

and  an  increased  amount  for  further  8er*ice,  ib.  4085-4089 Suggested  pension  of 

one-fourth  pay  after  ten  years'  service,  one-third  pay  after  fifteen,  and  half-pay  after 
twenty,  all  upon  medical  certificate ;  two-thirds  pay  to  be  claimed  after  twenty-five  years' 
service  without  certificate,  Carr  4297-4299.  4317-4326. 

Approval  of  the  practice  of  calculating  the  pension  according  to  the  pay  during  the 

last  tnree  years   of  service,  Labalmondiere  4705-4708 Proposed  increase  between 

fifteen  and  twenty-one  years'  service  up  to  twd-thirds,  and  from  twenty-one  up  to  tbirty- 

.five  ^ears,  when  full-pay  should  be   allowed,  MoU  4734.  4741 Opinion  that  the 

pension  should  be  calculated  upon  the  pay  of  the  last  three  years  in  ^e  service.  Turner 
4804-4806. 

Sufgestion  that  the  right  to  a  pension  should  not  arise  before  twenty-one  years'  service,. 

when  ue  amount  should  be  two-thirds  of  the  pay,  Sir  T.  Henry  4907,  4988.  5012 

Approval  of  full  pay  to  men  pensioned  after  thirty-five  years'  service,  ib.  5017. 

See  also  the  Headings  Generally  throughout  the  Index. 

Scotland.  Frequent  instances  of  men  leaving  the  police  forces  in  Scotland,  where  there  is 
no  pension  fimd,  for  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  force,'  on  account  of  the  prospect 
of  a  pension,  Dunne  1886.  1931-1938.— '—iSee  also  Insurance. 

Serjeants.  Uselessness  of  retaining  Serjeants  or  constables  after  twenty-five  gears'  service^ 
Efyee  469, 460. 

Service  Pensions.    See  Fixed  Period  of  Service.        Scale  <(f  Pensions. 

SHBFFiSLD  : 

Particulars  relative  to  the  Sheffield  -  fund,  the  most  prosperous  in  the  kingdom,  Elgee 

420-423.  424 ^Explanations  in  rel'erence  to  the  exceptionally  lai^e  receipts  in  the  case 

of  the  Sheffield  fund,  Farr  3618-362 1 . 

Total  of  300  men  in  the  Sheffield  police  force ;  particulars  of  their  terms  of  service, 

Jaehson  1753-1755.  l8l3 Establishment  of  the  force  in  1843  or  1844,  and  the  fund 

fifteen  years  later,  ib.  1756,  1757.  1826 Only  nineteen  pensioners,  some  of  whom 

served  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  fund,  and  therefore  have  not  always  contributed, 
but  were  allowed  to  count  half-service  towards  pension ;  prospect  of  an  increased  number 
of  pensioners  shortiy,  ib.  1758-1760.  1808. 1810.  1828,  1829. 

Amount,  constitution,  and  disbursements  of  the  fund,  which  is  very  strong,  Jackson 
1761-1783— — Reduction  of  the  men's  contribution  to  i^  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  the 
strength  of  .the  fund ;  investment  in  loans  10  the  boroueh  at  only  2}  per  cent,  for  the 

same  reason,  t6.  1763>  1764.  1769 Liberal  spirit  of  the  authorities  in  granting  fees,  &c.. 

to  the  fund,  and  pensions  therefrom,  t6.  1779,  1780.  1783. 

Change  of  about  fifty  men  (one-sixth  the  force)  yearly,  most  of  whom  have  only 

served  a  short  time,  JaeAr«on  1785,  1786.  1806,  1807.  1809 Pay  of  constables  from 

23*.  to  28<.  8d.;  general  high  rate  of  wages  in  Sheffield,  ib,  1799,  1800 Difficulty 

in  getting  recruits ;  none  obtained  from  Sheffield  but  from  other  districts,  and  railway 
companies,  &c.,  ib.  1801,  1802  Great  demand  for  men  as  porters,  &c.,  when  drilled 
and  smartened  up,  ib.  1803. 

352.  P  p  Gt-neral 
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Sheffield — continued. 

Cteneral  wish  in  tke.  Shefiidd  foice  for  a  tniniBiBm-  M-  inelLaa  aBiajdHHiin.poiBioikiii>tbe 

case  of  incapacitated  men,  Jofi^MM  1832-1824 No  special  amount  placad  ta  the 

credit  of  the  fund  by  the  watch  committee  on  its  establishment,  ib.  1826^1807— Siate- 
ment  that  fifteen  yeais  is  the  earliest  lintit  at  Ahich  a  man  can  claim  a  pension,  ib.  1 830 
Important  effect  of  no  pension  being  granted  to   an  able-bodied  man.  undec  sixty,  ii. 
r83i-]834. 

Gcnetal  feelia^  ia  the  force  tliat  half-pay  shovld  be  gi'ven  as  acettaia  [yslan  after 

twenty  yeau'  seivice,  and  two-thiEd«  a£i«r  tweoty-five,  NishoU  ^t^^  40^%-^^^ 

Fmther  opinion  that  iC  a  man  be  woca  out  or.  ill,  and  iu»  scxved  fifteen  yearsa,  tfa«.  watch 

committee  should  have  the  power  of  awarding  hi  m  half-pay  pension,  ib..  4253^  4:^6^ 

Since  witness  entered  the  Sneffield  force,  two  men  have  died  in  t  he  execution  of  their 
doty ;  one  left  a  widow  who  received  a  gratuity »  whilst  the  other's  relatives  got  nothing, 
ib.  4282-4285. 

Smith,  jAimm/.    (Analysis  «f  hi»  firidenee.}— Serrice  of  witness  for  ahowl  ten<  jvats  as 

cmstabie  in  the  S«ffi>tk  force,  9%sj-i99&~ DimatiBfitctioir  in  the-  dstttt  o>  aenmnl  of 

the  uncertainty  of  pcBem»,  2861-2863 Feeling-  of  tfte  nefl'  that  a#t«f' twenty  yaars' 

-ervice  they  shopld  be  entitled  to  half-pay,  and  after  twenty-five  years  to  twa^irds, 

2864-2870 Absence  of  dissatiafactioa  as  regarda  the  gwluities  or  seak  of  penofens  in 

case  of  injury  or  loss  of  health,  287 1,  2872. 

C!oach«on  astO'tfaebeneficMeflfeet'of  eertsintf  of  pennon  after  a  fixed  penait  innicluo- 
iog  good  men  to  rsnaain  in  the  servioe,  «^3-2f884.  2895,  2#g6^—— Views  of  Ae  raoi  in 
faronr  of  the  whole  service  bcmg  eooatsil  on  promotion  fron>  aue  fer«e  tvaaoAev,  bat 

not   Qo  transfer  withoat  prowotion,  2885-»890 OpiniaH  tha«   gratuifiear  en  ikath 

shoahl  goi  to  children  aiMer  mxteert  years  of  age,    wherv  there  is  iw  widow,   *9gii, 

Severa!  instances  of  inefficient  men  clinging  to  the  service  in  Sufiblk  fbrtfte  sale  of 

the  pension,  2697-2900? Practice  in  the  county  as  to   rile  men  subscribing  x  s.  6d. 

each  for  the  widow  of  any  constabfe  dying- in  the  service,  2901-2909. 

Solvent  Fundi.        See  Birmingham,  2.  CcmUkutum    aad   Mainttnanet  «^  fvadu 

Sheffield. 

Smith  Dktriet.  Unsatisfiictery  state  of  the  funds  in  both  boiongbs  and  ooonttttr  m  the 
southern  dfcrtrict,  though'  they  are  not  exhaasted  in  any  of  the  coontiefl^  WWii  5-7.  22, 
23.73-81. 

Tabuiar  statement  submitted  by  Captani  Wiffis  showing  the  lengrh  of  serrxre  above 
fifteen  years  aad  aboire  sixty  years,  in  connties  and  in  boroughs  in  the  sontft  dfetrict, 
App.  222. 

Southampton.     Number  of  men  in  the  Southampton  force,  with  details  of  their  ages ;  the 

average  age  of  caliHtmcnt  is  twea(7<-five  years,  Bretay  Sa^-Ssi' £stabliBimeM  el  rite 

focee  ia  1836  and  the  fund  in  i8|^t6.  83s,  833.  959-g6i-^---Sewn.  peBsimcK.  o»  the 
fund,  who  all  date  prior  t»  its  esiatewe-,  and  coMe^|aenl<iy  taba  what  tiwjrneraroon- 

tributed  to,  ib.  834.  962-964 Amount  and  constitution  of  the  fund;  excess  of  dis- 

btnvements  over  receipts,  ib.  835-844.  877. 

Very  little  difficulty  in  recruiting  men  since  the  rate  of  pay  was  increased,  Sreeary  870, 

871.  914-917 Soi^estiena  fiw  the  incsaaae  of  the  fand  by  ftw,  p«nalln%  kc,  tmrii 

then  it  would  not  be  self-supporting,  ib.  878-883 Details  of  the  rates  of  pay  m 

witness'  force ;  comparison  with  the  wages  of  the  labourers  in  the  town  aad  exkmrfyA. 
890-892.  920-923, 930-936. 

Imvestment  of  tlie  cuntal  in.  leans  to  the  bofougb  at  five  per  cent,  ■Bp«wy898-83ft 
Principally  educated  labourers  in  the  8outhampte»  force ;  £ev  aiectianica^  t^.  gi8,  919 

Clothes  found  for  the  men,  ib.  937-940— —All  pensioners  have  contnbwad  lo  the 

fund  since  the  date  of  its  esiabh'shment  in  1858,  ib,  953. 

Speller,  Alfred..  (Analysis  of  his  Evidience.) — Concurrence  in  the  viewriiat  is  the  case  of 
the  City  of  Londbn  poiiee  fo«-ce  tiiere  shocrTd  be  a  right  to  claim  a  pension  of  one^ialf 
pay  after  twenty  yean'  senrice,  rising  toy  two-thirds  after  twenty-five  yean,  491 1—4940 

Fewer  changes  and  inereased  dficieney  of  pensioners  after  a  fixed  service  were  a 

certainty,  491 8-4927 Improvement  alM  if  men  aicre  eom^ied  to*  retiie  after  thirty 

years'  service,  4930-4^8 Opinion  that  a  roaoi  who  resaaiiiB  in  the.  senvice  after 

twenty-one  years  should  not  be  liable  to  forfeit  hia  peaaioa  for  nuaeondoct,,  but  that  he 

should  forfeit  aay  subsequent  rise  of  pension,  4941-4943 Respects  in  wluoh  Avky,  in 

the  City  is  more  trying  than  ia  country  districts,  4946-4§48i 

Stt^ordthirf.  Thechangesan  theStaffbrdsfaire  force  are  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  every  year, 
Cobbe  286 Reason  ferthe  constant  change  of  men,  »fc.  368-370^ 

Particulars  of  the  numbers  of  men,. and  their  length  of  service;  total  of  496  men,  with 
twenty  additional,  who  are  privately  engage^  and  have  no  connection  with  the  superannua- 
tion fund,  Congreve  1493-1499 Severaf  men  in  the  force  who  could  daim  pensions 

according 
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Staffordshire — conti  nued. 

acoordkig  to  «9e,  4hoi^  'setB«  «re  still  e£Beient,  Congret>i  1500-1503 Details  of  the 

an«aBt,-a<MBtitctiMi,  and  disburse nen  te  of  the  ftind,  which  rs  in  -a  very  floariching  eon- 
(iitioo,^  1501^-1511.  i54io-t545<  i57^«68l.  1584-1586. 

Forty  pensioners  at  present,  and  several  more  in  prospect,  Congreve  1512.  J5I5-1517. 
1591 —^Establishment  of  the  fand  rfmost  as  soon  as  tne  force  j  no  previous  pensioners 
therefore,  ib,  1513,  151 4-   1583—— Constant  clwnging  of  men,  who  obtain  higher  pay 

elsewhm,  A.  1531-1 838>  >^>7«  "^*^ Liberality  of  tlie  authoriiies  with  regard  to 

pMsioDs  ivbieh,  ngMy  eaoagh,  are  iwt  idways  up  to  49ie  maximom  allowance,  w.  1546, 
t647- 

Statement  4hat  abont  ten  years  ago  the  fond  was  not  In  at  afl  a  flourishing  condition; 

bat  is  1ik«jly  to  remain  solvent  how,   Congreve  V574-1577 Change  of  about  one*Bixth 

of  the  men  annuaRy,  ib.  1592-1594^— Wages  or  pay  in  Staffordshire  raq^ng  from 
22*.  8(f.  *o  26«.,  ib.  1615. 

Explanation  in  reference  to  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  fitafiordsbire  fundj  Fcarr 
3730»  3731. 

Mtatiidet.  fioggetiians  «e  to  the  returns  aod  NtfomstMa  to  ht  mooured  by  ike  Com- 
wufim  m  nnvenM  to  the  CMiniy  waA  barough  foads  gaaeraUj ;  neoestity  'Of  dealing 
with  eaoh  «Me  aapasately^  Fmrr  36«3r86«6'  Z^  «723-37«6-  3786, 3737- 

Steps  taken  <»y  the  Gonmittee,  at  the  snegestion  of  Dr.  Farr,  for  procuring  reliable 
eridenee  as  to  some  of  th«  changes  saggested  in  the  evidence,  IZep.  in. 

Stoker,  WiUiam,  Is  one  of  the  Superintendents,  and  is  Deputy  Chief  Constable  of  the 
I7ordiamplonshire  Police,  2172— Total  uf  130  men  in  the  force ;  recent  addition  of 
eleven,  2173,  2174— — >Full  cootribution  by  (he  men  of  2}  per  cent  to  the  fund,  which 
is  at  present  in  a  fiiirly  good  condition,  but  will  probably  fail  under  the  increaaed  strain 
expected,  2175. 2212-2214— —Great  dissatisfection  in  the  force  with  the  present  system, 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  uncertainty,  2176-2179 Suggestions  for  improving  the  sys- 
tem; desire  of  the  constables  for  a  pension  after  tw£nty-ODe  years  service,  though 
witness  would  be  satisfied  with  cue  after  twenty-five  years,  2180-2190.  2225-2227.  2233. 

Difficultf  in  raci»uting4  low  rate  of  pay  of  the  police  oomparsd  wiih  the  aTerage 

wages  in  the  district,  2191-2195 Constant  changes,  chiefly  trom  dissatis&ction  with 

the  duty,  2196-2201— —Tendency  of  the  svstem  suggested  to  increase  the  efliciency  of 

the  force  in  different  ways,  2202-2206 Unpopularity  of  a  policeman's  duty  In  carrying 

out  cerlaiin  Acts,  tic.,  2205 Advocacy  of  full  service   being  counted  on  promotion, 

2207-2211, 

Proposals  for  iacfieasing  the  iund  by  fees  and  penalties  to  aoeet  any  possible  strain, 
2215-2221.  2228-2230 Advocacy  of  a^ratuity  being  given  to  tlie  children  of  a  de- 
ceased man,  should  he  leave  no  widow,  and  of  such  a  gratuity  being  paid  out  of  the  rates, 

2222-2224 Opinion  that  a  constable   is  good  for  twenty-five  years*  service,  2231, 

2232  Liberal  rate  of  pension  in  the  Northamptonshire  force,  with  which  the  men  are 

satisfied,  2234. 

&iffs1k.    Dissatis&cUon  in  the  Suffolk  force  on  account  of  the  uneertaiaty  of  pensions 

South  2861-2863 ^Feeling  of  the  men  that  after  twenty  years'  sefvke  they  si)o«iid  be 

entitled  to  half-pay,  and  after  tweuly-fire  ^«ars  to  twio-tbirds,  Ut.  2864-287  0 Views 

oitia»  aten  in  favour  of  the  whole  service  beuig  counted  aa  proaiotioB  fixnm  one  ibnce  to 
aoother,  bat  mot  on  transfer  without  promotion,  ii.  2885-2890— Seveial  inataaees  of 
inefficient  aaen  clinging  to  the  service  in  Suffolk  for  the  sake  of  the  pension,  ik.  2897- 
29GO— Practice  in  the  county  as  to  the  men  sabscribing  14.  6d.  each  Sat  tLe  widow  of 
any  constable  dying  in  the  service,  ib.  2901-2909. 

Summojuei,  Service  nf.  The  charge  fer  tite  service  of  summonses  shenkl  beyond  doubt  be 
placed  to  the  police  fand,  Fetmrick  1M>79. 

See  also  Conttitntion  and  Maintenance  of  Fundi. 

Sunderland  : 

QrcaiDdfl  far  the  disaatisfiietkMi  of  the  nea  in  die  SmderlaBd  force  as  to  the  present 
ayMem  of  penaioas,  Huntley  ^9i9>  2920— —Feeling  of  the  men  that  after  twenty  yrars' 
servtcfi  ibey  should  have  a  right  to  retire  on  iwo-diirds  of  their  par,  ib.  2921,  2922. 
S9<6'  ^954'~A9^ Feeling  also  ia  fevonr  of  the  whole  service  in  'diffeteDt  fixcea  count- 
ing for  a  pension;  probable  difficulty,  however,  in  working  this s;|rAteiB,  i&.  2939-2946. 
2^1-2j)S3 'Solvent  condition  of  the  Sunderland  fiind,  iuhough  it  is  not  likely  to  con- 
tinue so  for  more  than  a  few  years,  ib.  2965*  2966. 

Establishment  of  the  fund  in  June  1 848,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  Act  of  that 

year,  Broten  4094-4096 Payment  of  superannuation  allowances  according  to  the  Act 

of  1"848,  and  of  giratuities  according  to  the  Act  of  1859,  *^'  4097-4100 Investment  of 

the  fund  in  hmiis  to  the  borough  from  time  to  time,  t5.  4106. 

Amount,  constitution,  and  disbursements  of  the  fund,  whidi  is  a  common oae,  though 
35«.  p  p  2  there 
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tbere  are  two  systemn  of  p»vineot,  Brown  41 18  ef  »eq. Several  statements  handed  in 

bj  witness ;  panicalars  of  Statement  No.  1,  which  gives  the  Ml  details  of  pa  jmeots  from 
1853  to  1 874,  during  which  time  there  were  twenty-two  claimants,  of  whom  six  died,  ib. 

4136-4128 Loan  of  men  10  private  firms  at  their  actual  cost,  »A.  4188^— Particutais 

of  Statement  No.  2,  which  shows  the  receipts,  payments,  and  investments  firom  the  20th 
of  June  1848  to  the  31st  August  1874,  iA.  4129-4133. 

Statement  No.  3,  showing  the  amounts  to  which  present  and  fhtare  recipients  wiU  be 
entitled  under  the  Act  of  1848,  from  ist  September  1874,  to  31st  August  1885,  Bromi 

4136 Consideration  of  Statement  No.  4,  which  gives  a  view  of  receipts  and  payments 

as  the  probaUe  result  of  the  working  shown  in  Statement  No.  3,  ib.  4139-4150 Ne- 
cessity, according  to  witness'  calculation,  of  levying  an  annual  sum  oi  693 1,  upon  the 

ratepayers  in  1891,  as  the  revenue  wduld  be  exhausted,  ib.  4147-4150.  4155 Stat&> 

meat  No.  5,  referring  to  tlie  consequences  of  full-pay  allowances,  according  to  rank,  on 
retiring  under  the  Act  of  1 848 ;  calculation  that  this  system  would  result  in  the  exhaustion 
of  (he  fond  in  1887,  ib.  4156, 4i57< 

Means  for  supplementing  the  fund,  as  proposed  in  the  fwegoing  statements,  Broum 
4158-4160-^— Division  of  witness'  prospective  calculations  into  four  separate  sections, 

«(.  4161,  4162 Further  details  of  the  teveral  statements,  the  main  object  of  which  is 

to  show  that  with  the  present  sources  of  revenue  the  fund  muat  become  insolvent,  ib, 

4163-41 76.  41 80-4190 Statistics  showing  a  considerable  saving  if  men  were  continued 

in  the  force  five  years  longer,  instead  of  being  paid  off,  ib.  4166-4173^— Probable  reserve 
of  slightly  over  1,000  2.  under  the  proposed  syptem,  ib.  4174-4176. 

Rule  of  the  watch  committee  to  permit  retirement  early,  so  as  to  afford  the  younger 

members  of  the  force  chances  of  promotion,  &c.,  Brmm  4177-4179 Opinion  that 

even  with  the  additional  moieties  of  penalties  the  fund  would  not  be  solvent,  ib.  4192 

Statement  that  at  present  a  first  class  constable  receives  30*.,  and  a  second  class 

.  39  $.  6d.,  with  merit  rate,  or  27  «.  without ;  belief  that  these  wages  are  rather  higher  than 

those  paid  to  artisans,  ib.  4194-4196 ^Difficulty  in  keeping  the  force  supplied  with 

men,  as  a  large  proportion  leave  annually,  principally  men  of  short  service,  ib.  4197" 

4199 Opinion  that  the  watch  committee  ought  to  have  some  fixed  rule  as  res^aras 

pensions,  ift.  4202 A  rate  of  about  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound  produces  693 1.,  ib. 

4211. 

Paper  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Brown,  showing  the  conclusions  drawn  from  certain 

statistics  as  regards  length  of  service  and  the  proper  i^e  of  retirement,  App.  225 

Detailed  statement  of  aUowances  and  gratuities  to  members  of  the  force  in  the  several 

years  1853-1874,  ib.  326,  227 Statement,  showing  in  detail  the  receipts,  allowances, 

and  investuients,  from  20th  June  1848  to  31st  August  1874,  ti.  328, 229. 

Tabular  statement  of  the  amounts  to  which  the  present  and  future  recipients  from  the 
fund  will  be  entitied  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1848,  in  the  several  years  ending 

31st  August  1875-85,  Jpp.  330,  231 Statements  of  profa«ble  receipts  and  allowances 

in  each  year  ending  sist  August,  from  1875  to  1885;  ib.  232. 

Detail  of  the  amounts  which  would  be  paid  annually  to  present  and  future  recipients, 
provided  they  should  be  paid  two-thurds  of  the  full  pay  they  were  recdving  on  retiring, 

between  1st  September  1874  and  31st  August  i885,^pp.  233 Statement  of  probable 

receipts  and  allowances,  annually,  from  1st  September  1874  to  31st  August,  1885, 
and  of  the  amounts  to  be  taken  out  of  the  reserve  fund  to  make  the  payments  shown  in 

preceding  statement,  ib.  234 Names  of  officers  and  constables,  with  the  dates  and 

ages  at  joining,  kngth  of  service,  years'  allowance,  and  present  age,  who  have  been 
auperannuated  from  ist  September  1852  to  31st  August  1874,  ib. 

Memorandum  as  to  continuing  1848  men  in  force  for  five  years  to  1885,  according 
to  provision  in  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  the  former  year,  App»  235--^Names  of  officers, 
with  the  dates  and  ages  at  joining,  at  present  in  the  force,  and  who  will  be  entitied  to  be 

superannuated  under  the  Act,  ib. Names  of  officers  and  constables  who  have  joined 

the  force  since  May  1859,  with  the  dates  and  ages  at  joining,  and  who  will  have  comr 
pleted  twenty  years  or  more  in  1885,  fi.  236. 

Pro-formA  statement  of  amount  of  liability  in  respect  of  allowances  to  men  who  might 
be  entitied  to  retire  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  and  after  twenty-five  years'  service,  between 

1866  and  1899  inclusive,  ^/>p.  ^3^ Nominal  return  of  officers  and  constables,  with  the 

dates  and  ages  at  joining  the  police  force  since  1865;  average  age  of  twenty-six,  ib.  237. 

Memoranda  relative  to  the  value  of  contributions  by  the  police  force  to  the  superan- 
nuation fund  in  tlie  several  sections  of  the  force  at  the  present  rate  of  contribution,  and 
supposing  the  whole  to  serve  till  they  are  fifty  years  of  age,  App.  238. 

JSuperintendentt.     Many  superintendents  would  rather  remain  than  leave  when  they  arrive 

at  that  rank,  Elgee  433 Probability  of  a  man  changing  his  opinion  on  becoming  a 

superintendent,  at  to  leaving  the  service,  Molynewe  3319,  3320 Anxiety  of  supenn- 

tendents  (as  in  the  Metropolitan  force)  through  there  not  being  a  certainty  of  pension 
after  a  fixed  service,  Slott  4741.  4743.  4749.  4753. 

SWANSEA: 
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Swansea  ; 

Only'  MXtT  men  at  fMresent  in  the  Swansea  corps,  tbongb  the  anthorised  strength  is 

siztY^foar,  AUistm  966-969 Details  of  the  length  of  service,  ib.  970,  971 %sta« 

blishment  of  the  regalar  force  in  1843  and  the  fund  in  1848,  ib.  972,  973.  1671,  167B. 

Total  of  seven  pensioners,  a  majority  of  whom  were  in  the  force  previous  to  1848,  and 
consequently  take  pensions  from  a  fund  to  which  for  some  years  they  did  not  contribute ; 

general  occurrence  of  this  in  most  boroughs,  AHiton  974-977.  1073,  1074 Amount 

and  constitution  of  the  fund ;  slight  excess  of  receipts  over  disbursements,  ib.  978-996 
— —  Probably  not  more  than  three  men  could  become  pensioners  in  the  next  three  years, 
ib.  987,  988, 

Suggestions  for  increasing  the  fund  by  fees  for  licenses  for  stamping  weights  and 
measures,  &c.,  and  by  half  at  least  of  all  penalties  in  cases  where  the  police  are  informers, 
AUiton  989-997 Fund  at  present  Iving  at  the  bank  at  2^  per  cent  interest;  inten- 
tion of  the  borough  to  borrow  it  at  4I  per  cent.,  which  will  increase  the  surplus  con- 
siderably, i&.  998-1001 Increased  rate  of  wage  in  witness'  force  on  account  of  the 

high  pay  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  few  changes  now  in  consequence,  ib.  1041, 
1042.  1045.  1055,  1056 Previous  difficulty  in  obtaining  men,  ti.  1042,  1043— ^Pre- 
ference for  young  men;  if  possible  witness  does  not  go  above  twenty-four,  ib,  1043, 
1044. 

Comparison  of  the  pay  in  witness'  force  with  that  in  Cardiff  and  Carnarvonshire ;  the 
pay  is  equal  to  the  former  and  considerably  larger  than  the  latter,  AUiton  10^6-1058, 
1063 No  effect  of  the  strikes  on  recruiting,  {&.  1 062 Equally  severe  work  in  Swan- 
sea and  Glamorganshire,  ib.  1064 Surgeon  provided  for  the  force  by  the  town  coimdl ; 

the  health  of  the  men  is  very  good,  ib.  1065,  1066 Out  of  seven  pensioners  four  are 

drawing  pennons  in  respect  of  service  before  the  creation  of  the  fund,  to.  1073,  1074 

Particulars  and  conditions  of  gratuities  granted  in  the  force,  ib.  1080-1084 ^The  force 

consists  chiefly  of  superior  labourers  and  some  mechanics,  ib.  1096. 


Turner,  Inspector  George.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  chief  inspector  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police,  4779— ^Testifies  to  the  feeling  in  the  force  in  favour  of  a  right  to  hal^ 
pay,  on  medical  certificate,  after  fifteen  years'   service,  increasing  to  two-thirds  after 

twenty-four  years,  4780. 4791, 4792.  4799'-48o3 Feelii^  also  that  at  twenty-one  years* 

service  there  should  be  a  right  to  claim  the  pension  then  accruing  or  to  stay  on  till 
entitled  to  two-thirds,  4780-4808. 

Good  grounds  for  the  claim  put  forward  by  the  men  that  the  pension  due  at  twenty- 
one  years'  service  should  be  secured  to  them,  the  present  uncertainty  on  th^  sudject  caus- 
ing much  anxiety  and  tending  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  service,  4780-4790 Excep- 
tional instances  of  men  being  improperly  pensioned  on  medical  certificate,  4 792-4798—— 
Very  injurious  effect  of  night  duty,  4797 Opinion  that  the  pension  should  be  calcu- 
lated upon  the  pay  of  the  last  three  years  in  the  service,  4804-4806. 


U. 

Vniformity  of  Pay.    No  advantage  to  be  gained  from  a  uniform  rate  of  pay,  Willis  164, 
165. 

Uniformity  of  Pensions.     Advantage  of  uniformity  of  pensions,  Dunne  1938,  1939. 
See  also  Scak  of  Pensions, 


Varney,  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — As  constable  in  the  Metropolitan  police  wit- 
ness represents  that  the  men  concur  generally  in  the  views  submitted  by  Superintendent 
Mott,  and  attach  especial  importance  to  the  certainty  of  a  pension  after  twenty-one  years* 

service,  4808-4834 Men  are  attracted  to  the  service  by  the  hope  of  a  pension,  and 

would  change  less  frequently  if  it  were  a  certainty  after  a  fixed  period  of  service,  4816- 
4834- 

W. 

Wagei.     See  Pay  of  ConUabks. 
35«'  *•  JP  3  Wait, 
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Wait,  William  KiJUarew  (Member  of  the  House.)  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Ha«  bees 
CiMiiOiaa  of  the  Wateb  Cotmoittee  of  Bristol,  aoil  is  coovanact  wlib  the  feeUcig  is  the 

borough  on  the  qsestioo  of  polke  superannuatioa,  3035, 3036 CoacUisioa  a»  to  the 

necessity  of  a  superannuation  fund  in  order  to  induce  ueo  to  reiuain  ia  the  service  and 

to  secure  efficiency,  3037-3040 Improved  pay  now  given  in  the  Bristol  force,  the 

recruits  coming  chiefly  from  dit>tricts  where  wages  are  low,  3041-3043 Grant  of 

pensions  in  the  force  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Act,  3044 Totnl  of  thirty  pen- 
sioners, the  force  numbering  357,  of  whom  twenty-eight  have  served  more  than  twenty 
years,  3045-3051. 

Considerable  discontent  in  the  force  by  reason  of  the  men  having  to  wait  ibr  a  pension 

till  the  age  of  sixty,  save  on  medical  certihcate,  3052-3054.  3060-3062 Satisfaction 

of  the  men  and  increased  efficiency  of  the  service  if  they  could  claipi  a  pension  after 
twenty-five  years,  the  amount  being  determined  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates  up  to 
a  maximum  of  two-thirds  of  the  pay  after  twenty-five  years,  3055-3065,  3089.  ^o^- 

3otf4 Difficulty  in  appi  opriatiiig  gratuities  to  orphans  or  to  parents  dependent  on  con- 

BtabUs  for  their  support,  3066-3060. 

Flourishing  condition  of  the  Bristol  fuJMi,  nAicb  was  «stabliabed  in  1859;  d'^^Q'^TS 
~— Suggestion  that  the  fees  on  the  granting  of  license*  to  pedlars  should  fj/n  to  the 

police  fund,  3076 Approval  also  of  the  whole  of  the  penalties  in  certain  cases  going 

to  the  funds  when  thev  require  it,  3076-3082 >Non-objection  to  a  chavge  upon  die 

rotes  for  penuons  in  the  Bristol  force;  doubt,  however,  as  to  a  direct  charge  being  satis- 
factory to  flie  ratepayers,  3083,  3084.  31 19-3127 Approval  of  the  presoit  system  as 

to  men  counting  half  their  service  on  promotion  from  one  force  to  another,  3085-3088. 

Doubt  as  to  the  rates  being  affected  by  peDaionc  being  claimfd  aiter  tweoty-£ve  years 

service,  3090,  3091 Increased  efficiency  if  men  were  retired  at  fifiy  years  of  age ; 

consideration  of  objections  to  this  view,  3092-3094.  3103-3111 Doiwt  as  to  better 

men  being  procured  under  an  in^irovad  system  at  pensions,  3099-3101— —Explanation 
in  connection  with  the  deduction  of  2}  per  cent,  from  the  men's  pay ;  approval  of  this 
being  continued,  3112-3118.  3127-3135. 

Waite,  Charles.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — As  Constable  in  the  City  of  London  police, 
witness  represents  that  the  men  attach  especial  importance  to  the  certainty  of  a  pension 

after  twenty  years'  service,  4835  et  seg. ^The  present  scale  of  pensions  is  satisfactory, 

and  retirement  on  atedtcal  osrtificate  after  fifibeen  years'  sliould  still  be  aUowed,  4841- 

4846.  4863 Witness  considere  that  at  twenty-five  yean'  service  ratireaaent  shoold  be 

oompuuory ;  that  is,  with  a  view  to  increased  effioieney,  4847-4858. 

Approval  of  the  system  of  gratuities  in  ■flie  CSty  force  under  fifteen  jrears'  service,  4859- 

4861 Satisfaction  expressed  with  the  system  of  peasioning  men  on  the  rate  of  pay 

they  are  receiving  on  retirement,  4864-4866— ^Practice  of  giving  gratoities  to  the 
children  of  men  who  die  in  the  service,  not  leaving  widows,  4867,  4868 — -Opinion  that 

men  sbodd  count  fiiil  service  on  promotioo  to  anotber  force,  4869-487 1 fiflbctof 

eeitainty  of  pensions  in  indaciag  asea  to  join  tbe  force  and  to  lemaia  in  it,  4869-4677. 

Warner,  Major  Jshton,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Is  Chief  Constable  of  Bcd&rdahire, 
1 105 Details  of  the  namoer  of  men  in  this  force,  and  each  class  thereof,  with  par- 
ticulars of  length  of  service,  1106-1110 Particularn  °  as  to  the  age  of  enlistment ; 

necessity  of  taking  men  rather  young  lately,  not  however  in  consequence  of  the  rate  of 
wage,  1111-1 11 S-- — Simultaneous  esublishment  ol  the  force  and  fund  in  1840  ;  1119- 

1121.  1189 Fourteen  pensioners  at  present,  who  are  spread  over  the  whole  term, 

ranging  from  forty-five  years  of  age  to  seventy'-eight,  1122-1124. 

Present  amount  and  constitution  of  the  fund;  excess  of  expenditure  over  .receipts 

lately,  1125.  1128-1138 Investment  in  Three  per  Cents,  by  the  direction  of  the 

quarter  sessions,  1126,  1127.  1223-1225 Conclusion  that  the  present  state  of  the  fund 

is  very  aasatisfactory,  1 138- Suggestions  for  renedying  tkis  by  granting  ootaio  fees, 

the  whole  of  fines,  &c.,  or  even  a  Government  contribution,  1139-1143.  1221,  laas 

Advocacy  of  allowing  the  rate  of  contribution  from  all  ranks  remaining  as  at  present, 
namely,  2}  per  cent.,  without  making  any  difference  between  the  grades,  1 144-1146. 

Scale  and  conditions  of  pensions,  which  are  satis&ctory,  except  from  their  uncertainty, 

1147-1 161 Benefit  to  the  service  by  a  certainty  of  pension,  as  it  would  induce  men 

to  enlist  and  remain,  1157-1 161 Proposed  scale  and  conditions  under  a  fixed  term  of 

service;  advocacy  of  two-thirds  pay  after  twenty  or  twenty-one  years'  service,  and  full 

service  to  count  on  promotion,    1162-1177.    1183 Witness  would   allow   a   man's 

children,  if  he  leave  no  widow,  to  receive  a  gratuity,  1178 General  scale  in  witness' 

force  of  a  month's  pay  for  a  year's  service,  1179-1182 Opinion  that  pay  should  be 

increased  after  lengthened  service,  but  that  no  pension  should  rise  beyond  two-thirds, 

1165-1169.  1185-1188 Details  of  the  men's  ages,  terms  of  service,  and  rates  of  pay, 

1190-1208 Lutonis  policed  by  the  county,  but  there  is  a  separate  force  at  Bedford, 

1209-1.211. 

Nearly  all  the  pensioners  are  earning  money  in  various  employments,  notwithstanding 

the  average  age  of  leaving  being  fifty-four,  1212, 1213 Difficulty  in  recruiting,  possibly 
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Warner,  Major  Ashton.    (AwJytis  of  bis  Bndenoe)— costimiad. 

frnm  witnrw  being  so  particular  aboat  chancier ;  r«fereaee  bere<Hi  to  tiae  avenge  rate 

«f  agncuitural  wages,  1214-1319 Opiaion  that  evea  if  witoesa' plan  were  adopts  the 

fond  could  not  maintain  itself  witbotrt  extraneoaa  aid,  It2*. 

Wednesbury.     General  complaint  in  the  Wednesbury  force  as  to  the  nncertainty  of  pension, 

Curtis  4214, 4215 Opinion  in  thefbrce  that  a  pension  of  half  pay  ought  to  be  granted 

after  twenty  years' service  and  two-thirds  after  twenty-five,  tJ.  4216-4221.4235,4236 
No  complaint  of  the  way  in  which  the  funds  are  administered,  hot  only  of  the 

uncertainty  of  pension,  ib.  4226,  4227 Age  and  length  of  service  of  witnessj  thtfvgh 

after  a  certai*  time  he  oa^bt  to  be  entitlea  to  a  pention,  he  might  reuHm  in  the  force 
Totaatarily,  %k^  4137-4241. 

WidglU  and.  Meatures,  Inspection  of.    Suggestion  that  the  fees  for  the  police  inspection, 
tiCf  of  weights  and  measures,  should  go  to  the  superannuation  funds,  JrilHs  82  ;  AlUttn 

995-997.  1097-1114;  Griffith  316^,316^;  Hill^lQ^ Grounds  for  objectbg  to  the 

fees  m  respect  of  the  inspection  of  weights  and  measures  going  to  the  funds,  Cobbe  197, 
198.341,342. 

Wettmonlani.    See  Cvmberland  and  WestmerAKoi. 

Widows  of  Constables.    Circumstances  under  which  a  widow  ought  10  receive  a  pension^  and 

not  simply  a  gratuity,  J^lgee  419 Suggestion  that  if  a  pensioner  dies  before  two  vears' 

receipt  of  his  pension  it  be  extended  for  two  years  to  his  widow  or  children,  Hundey 

2934,  2935 Opinion  that  the  widow  or  children  should  receive  a  gratuity  in  the  event 

of  the  pensioner  dying  shortly  after  retirement,  Wilson  3258-3261. 

Desire  of  the  men  that  the  widow  of  a  man  who  dies  in  execution  of  his  duty  should  be 

allowed  to  recdve  more  than  one  year's  pay,  Nichols  4257-4259 Suggestion  that  if  a 

man  difs  within  a  year  after  being  pensioned,  his  wife  should  receive  one  year's  Iw  pay, 
iB.  4262-4269. 

S«e  also  Children,  tf  JDeetased  CanttaHes. 

IRfibuoR,  George  Pearson.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Long  experience  of  witness  as 

one  of  Ae  Police  Coonnittee  of  Durham  County,  3500-3502 Very  flotrrisbing  cosdi- 

tion  of  the  county  superannuation  Aind,  which  was  established  in  1840;   caoitld  of 

24,171  I  ki  1874 ;  3503-3513 Total  force  of  434  meas  of  whom  thirteen  are  oetween 

twenty  and  twmtf-tpre  yeMif  service,  and  four  over  tweMy-five  years^  (be  mmlmr  of 

pessioncw  being  tbiftf'fcur,  3509.  3514-^(7 Fueling  aawingsl  tiie  mctt  tbat  Aey 

shook!  iw  eolklecl  to  penaions  after  tweaty-ftve  yatrs*  service^  irrespectirefy  «f  medical 
certificatt  ;  appronit  bywkiMsaof  a  ehangc  M  thnefbct,  35i8-'3540.  3536,3537. 

Effect  of  certainty  of  pension  in  inducing  men  to  join  and  to  continue  in  fte  service, 
3&*6»  353&  3553 Opiniea  iaveurabie  to  »  scale  of  peasioiM  after  iftaen  yeara'  ser- 
vice, going  «p  tu  half*pay  aiiter  tw«ny  year^  and  to  two^hivds  after  tweotv-ttve  yvafs, 

3527-3531.    3549-3553 Objection    to  gratuities  on   death  being  extended  to  the 

children,  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  widow,  3532-3535. 

Suggestion  that  the  funds  generaOy  be  strengthened  by  the  reuaaioing  moieties  from 
fines,  penalties,  and  fees ;  douot  as  to  the  tatepayers  being  aggrieved  thereby,  3538-3543. 

355^3561 Prospect  of  a  large  increase  of  pensio^iers  00  the  Durham  fund,  3544- 

3548—: — Proposal  that  the  money  paid  for  licenses  under  the  Pedlars  and  Hawkera  Act 
be  paid  to  the  pohce  fund ;  the  work  being  all  done  by  the  police,  3555-3561. 

WUkSf  CaptaiM.  Edward.  (Analysis  of  hb  Evidences) — Is  Inspector  for  the  Southatu 
DivMion  of  England  f  ia  con veraant  with  tbesj^tes  of  svperaamntion  of  forces  in  bis 
district,  m  nmst  of  wbidi  a  faad  fca^  tbat  p«rpeae  exists^  1-3.  143, 143  ■  Great  desr- 
i^lity  of  soch  a  iond^  as  i*  iBdnoes  men  ta  join  a  corpa  and  remain  in  it ;  dial  is,  if  they 
can  ealeuiate  with  certainty  npoo being  okinatefy  pensioned, 4, 56-70.  124.  1691-171  ' 
Untatisfactory  state  of  tbs  iimds  in  both  boroughs  and  counties,  though  they  are  not 

exhausted  in  any  of  the  counties,  5-7.  22,  33.73-81 Particulars  of  tlie  constitution  of 

the  funds  and  the  seveni  sources  of  rece^>t ;  contribution  by  the  men  of  2}  per  cent,  of 
their  pay,  there  bein^  also  certain  fees  and  fine^  and  a  moiety  of  the  penalties  (at  the 
dSscretion  of  the  magistrates)  where  the  police  are  informers,  8-19.  154-157. 

Difiereut  states  of  the  funds  in  different  bocoagks  and  counties,  arising  very  mneh 
from  a  change  of  tlie  dtief  caasiables  and  the  nnmben  af  men  pcaaimed  off  or  tbtm 

when  first  appointed;  instance  in  Wilkshice,  24,  25.  53.  162,  1^  180,  181 Doty  of 

the  chief  constable  or  the  borough  constable,  entirely  at  bis  oWn  discretion,  to  recommend 

men  for  pensions,  26-28.  32.  37.  39.  4V  43-  ^^ Payment  of  pensions  out  of  the  rates 

in  the  event  of  a  superannuation  fund  being  exhausted,  29-31.  97 Particulars  and 

conditions  of  the  present  system  of  obtaining  pensions;  necessary  recommendation  by 
the  chief  or  head  constable,  with  the  doctor's  certificate  if  retiring  from  ill-bealtb,  33-40. 
43.  126-128— ^Gratuities  sometimes  granted  to  constables  not  entitled  to  pensions, 
41,42.  129-131. 
36«-  PP4  Power 
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ffiiUt,  Captain  Edward.    (Analysis  of  bb  Evidence) — conHnHed. 

Power  of  enlistment  onder  thirty-five  years  of  age  in  coanties,and  at  any  age  in  boroiighs ; 
observations  on  the  subject  of  ages  of  enlistment  generally,  44-54.  115-123.  158-161 
—  No  power  of  appeal  from  the  magistrates'  decision  as  to  a  pension,  55— —Opinion 

that  the  pensions  are  the  same  when  they  feill  upon  the  rates,  71,  72 Nu  county  fiinds 

exhausted  at  present,  73-76 Suggestions  for  strengthening  the  superannuation  funds  ; 

fees  to  constables  and  various  fines  and  penalties  should  be  devoted  thereto,  more 
especially  the  whole  of  the  penalties  where  the  police  are  the  informers,  82-86.  132. 
154*155- 

Advisability  as  reeards  superannuation  and  otherwise,  of  consolidating  the  police  of 

•mall  borougtis  with  the  county  force ;  suggestions  thereon,  87*^3. 144^1 48.  152-153 

ConclusioD  that  no  borough  with  less  than  so  men  could  sustain  a  fund  under  the  present 
system,  but  if  witness'  suggestions  for  the  augmentation  of  the  funds  were  adopted  ten 
men  might  do  so,  though  with  very  great  difficulty,  94-101— —Proposed  sliding  scale  of 
pensions,  very  similar  to  the  metrupolitan  police  system ;  suggestion  that  thirty  per  cent 
of  pay  be  given  for  fifteen  years'  service,  and  two  per  cent  for  each  additional  jear, 

io-i-112.  1 17-120.  124, 125 Witness  would  allow  men  to  claim  their  pensions  after 

twenty-five  years'  service ;  he  has  not  seen  Dr.  Parr's  report,  which  advocates  a  longer 
period,  112-114.  i^^*  ^1^' 

Proposition  for  allowing  men  to  count  tlieir  pensions  only  from*  twenty  years  of  age,  1 24 
—^Desirability  of  allowing  men  promoted  from  one  force  to  another  to  coont  their  full 

Shod  of  service,  and  to  receive  the  higher  rate  of  pension,  126-128.  179.  182-189 
>mplaint  that  on  a  constable's  death  bis  children  do  not  receive  the  gratuity  or  pension 
that  would  have  been  allotted  to  his  wife  bad  she  been  living,  129-131. 

Statement  that  the  funds  are  usually  invested  in  loans  to  the  couoties  and  boroughs  at 

about  four  per  cent  interest,  133-137 Out  of  seventy  boroughs  ia  witness'  district  only 

four  have  funds,  and  they  contain  nothing,  138-141— —Amalgamation  of  Radnor  with 
Herefordshire,  accordmg  to  witness'  suggestion,  their  funds  have  since  got  on  very  well, 

144,  I45 Advocacy  of  this  system  being  adopted  with  regard  to  St  Ives,  where  one 

policeman  has  to  traverse  an  area  of  4,000  or  5,000  acres,  with  a  popnlatioo  of  6,000 ; 

148 Reasons  for  the  bankrupt  state  of  the  funds  at  Reading,  Poole,  and  Canterbury, 

i49-»6>. 

No  advantage  to  be  gained  from  a  uniform  rate  of  pav.  164, 165.^— ImjMression  that 
from  80^  to  1 00  2.  per  head  capital  would  be  reqnireafora  solvent  fond  for  fifty  men, 
166-168— —Decided  opinion  that  the  men  have  plenty  to  do  wilhoat  undertaking  sani- 
tary work,  172-174 A  balance  is  always  kept  out  of  the  annual  receipts  to  pay 

pension,  176-178— — Higher  rate  of  pay  in  some  of  the  larger  boro«^bs  than  in  any  of 
the  counties,  181. 

[Second  Examination.] — Condition  upon  which  witness  would  agree  with  Col(Hiel 
Cobbe  and  Captain  Elgee  as  to  a  Government  contribution  to  the  funds,  490-493. 

Wilton,  Isaac.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Long  experience  of  witness  as  Chairman  of 
the  Watch  Committee  at  Middlesborongh,  3224-3226— —Statement  as  to  the  police 
fund  of  the  borough,  which  was  established  in  1862,  not  having  yet  been  chaigea  with 

any  pensioners ;  reference  hereon  to  the  length  of  service  of  the  men,  3227-3232 

°  Number  of  changes  in  the  force,  this  depending  very  much  on  the  rate  of  wages  fi>r  the 
time  being,  3232-3237. 

Feeling  of  the  men  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  pensions  after  a  fixed  period  of 

service,  3238-3241 Concurrence  of  witness  in  the  fon>going  view ;  opinion  that  there 

should  be  a  claim  after  twenty-five  years'  service,  counting  from  the  age  of  twenty-ooe, 
3242-3250.  3262.  3280,  32H1  Under  twenty-five  years  a  pension  should  depend  on  a 
medical  cer^cate,  3250-3254<^— Opinion  that  on  promotion  from  one  force  to  another, 
full  service  should  count,  but  not  on  mere  transfer  ei^  service,  3^55-3257.  3293-3301. 

Injustice  in  children,  as  well  as  widows,   not  participating  in  gratuities,  3258 

Opinion  also  that  the  widow  or  children  should  receive  a  gratuity  in  the  event  of  the 
pensioner  dying  shortly  after  retirement,  3258-3261— —Statement  of  the  sources  of 
income  of  the  Middlesborough  fund,  the  capital  being  4,575  Li  deduction  of  only  two  per 

cent  from  the  men's  pay,  3263-3275 Approval  of  the  whole  penalty,  when  the 

police  are  informers,  going  to   the  fund,  3276-3279 Importance  of  a  power  of 

revision  when  pensions  are  granted  under  medical  certificate  3282,  3283. 

Decided  objection  to  pensions  being  charged  directly  on  the  rates,  3284 Expediency 

of  certain  nrrangements  whereby  the  capital  of  the  fund  should  not  be  encroached  upon, 

3284-328P Suggested  facilities  for  commutation  of  pensions,  3289-3292  r Payment 

of  gratuities  to  tiome  men  disabled  in  the  Middlesborongh  force,  3302-3304 Approval 

of  the  police  fund  being  strengthened  by  the  fees  on  hawkers'  and  pedlars'  licenses,  3305, 
3306. 
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